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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  electric  headlight  for  locomotives  sectns  lo  possess  ad- 
I  vantages  above  that  of  merely  giving  the  engineer  a  longer 
range  of  sight,  in  that  the  bright  beam  of  light  is  plainly 
]  visible  to  those  far  in  advance  of  the  engine.  It  thus  serves 
las  a  warning  of  its  approach  and  may  serve  to  avert  collisions, 
1  unless  trainmen  become  careless  and,  expecting  it,  delay  send- 
jing  back  a  flagman  because  the  electric  headlight  was  not 
I  seen. 


There  has  been  considerable  criticism  in  marine  circles, 
■  since  the  loss  of  the  Victoria,  on  the  practice  of  using  lon- 
jgitudinal  bulltheads.  The  objection  is  based  on  the  ground 
I  that,  in  case  of  injury  to  the  plating,  a  side  compartment  may 
J  fill  and  careen  the  vessel  until  her  stability  is  lost  and  an  over- 
jturn  be  the  result,  whereas  with  transverse  bulitheads  only,  the 
]  vessel  would  merely  settle  by  the  head  or  stern.  In  our  own 
Iconstruclion,  as  exemplified  by  the  New  York,  longitudinal 
I  bulkheads  are  used  only  along  the  machinery  space. 


It  must  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  those  who  have  been 

I  actively  engaged  in  the  development  of  our  naval  and  coast 

I 'lefense  armament  (o  meet  with  the  success  that  is  attending 

I  the  trials  of  ilie  new  mechanisms.     We  were  told  that  wc  were 

hmable  to  build  ships,  make  armor  or  construct  guns,  yet  now 

J  we  have  the  fastest  cruiser  in  the  world,  our  armor  plate  ha.s 

resisting  qualities  that  are  unequalled,  and  our  guns  are  tlie 

peers  of  the  beSt  in  accuracy  and  carrying  capacity  ;  we  must 

J  now  bring  our  torpedo  boats  up  U>  the  standanl  and  speeds 

readied  by  Yarrow,  and  then  we  will  be  up  in  every  point. 

Tlic  submarine  boat  that  will  probably  soon  be  constructed 

has  raised  great  expectations,  which  bear  all  the  signs  of  speedy 

fullilmeul. 


There  has  been  a  long  and  loud  shout  of  mingled  apphiuse 
and  astonishment  over  the  success  attained  by  the  electrically 


■y 


driven  boat  on  the  Erie  Canal.  Why  there  sDiQiuId  )iav»been  ■•  /  ^-^ 
any  surprise  surprises  us,  for  of  all  sensible  nt^^fcbOds  that 
l)car  practicability  upon  their  very  face,  the  electr)^^^  ptoe- 
pelled  canal-boat  takes  the  lead.  These  boats  are  built  Mtelf '. 
fur  carrying  freight ;  speed  is  of  a  minor  consideration,  and 
the  usual  dangers  of  navigation  are  lacking.  With  mule  or 
steam  engine  propulsion  four  men,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cook, 
are  required  for  the  crew  of  a  Ixiat  that  is  driven  day  and 
night.  With  electricity  two  men  suffice.  Thus  wages  are 
lialved,  and  surely  the  power  should  be  supplied  more  cheaply 
than  small  individual  engines  could  do  it.  So  with  cheaper 
power  and  wages  divided  by  two,  it  would  show  a  pretty 
State  of  things  if  the  method  were  not  a  success. 


COMPOUND  ENGINES. 


We  have  before  us  a  circular  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  P.  H. 
Wenham,  of  London,  in  which  he  describes  a  form  of  com- 
pound engine  patented  by  him  30  years  ago.  In  explaining 
his  engine  in  the  circular,  he  states  the  general  theory  on  which 
it  was  constructed,  and,  in  his  letter,  he  theorizes  on  some  of 
tlie  more  recent  practice  in  the  construction  of  compound 
locomotives.  It  will  not  be  uninteresting  or  unprofitable,  pter* 
haps,  to  go  back  and  see  what  was  done  then,  and  compare 
the  practice  of  that  lime  with  what  we  are  doing  now. 

In  describing  his  engine,  Mr.  Wenham  says  that  good  econo- 
niy  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  high  pressure — steam  worked 
expansively  before  condensation  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  in 
a  simple  engine  expansion  can  only  be  carried  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent with  advantage,  as  the  practical  effect  is  far  below  the 
theoretical  value  ;  this  arises  from  diminished  volume  by  loss 
of  heat  in  expanding.  The  cooling  by  radiation  may  be  pre- 
vented by  steam-jackets  or  heating  the  cylinders  above  the 
steam  temperature.  But  steam,  in  common  with  all  gases,  by 
the  mere  act  of  expansion  falls  in  temperature  with  a  loss  of 
volume,  and  its  whole  bulk  is  instantly  filled  with  aqueoas 
particles  which  are  thrown  down  as  water. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Wenham 's  improvements  was,  he  said, 
"  to  maintain  the  full  volume  \>y  conveying  heat  into  the  body 
of  steam  during  expansion  by  the  adaptation  of  heating-cham: 
bers  through  which  the  exhausted  steam  passed  in  its  way  from 
the  small  to  the  large  cylinders.  These  chambers  may  either 
be  heated  by  waste  heat  from  tlie  chimney,  by  a  separate  fire, 
or  by  meane  of  superheated  steam."' 

The  following  is  an  ilthstration  of  one  of  his  inverted  three- 
cylinder  engines  suitable  for  screw  propulsion,  which  he  de-* 
scribed  as  follows : 


Steam  is  led  direct  from  the  boiler  into  the  first  cylinder  A 
through  the  pipe  a.  The  exiiaust  steam  returns  by  the  pipe  b 
into  a  heating-chamber  (not  shown  in  the  engraving)  placed 
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below  the  chimney,  or  heated  by  a  separate  fire  ;  tlie  steam  was 
thereon  raised  to  a  very  liigh  temperature,  but  before  enter- 
ing tlie  second  cylinder  it  gave  up  a  portion  of  its  surplus  heat 
to  the  steam  on  its  way  from  the  second  cylinder  fl  to  the  thin! 
one  C,  as  follows  :  the  highly  superheuted"  steam  from  the  first 
cylinder  A  is  returned  by  the  pipe  G  C  through  a  set  of  tubes 
in  the  heating-chanilx'r  d.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  sec- 
ond cylinder  B  pusses  into  this  chanilter  by  tlie  pipe  e  and  is 
then  exposed  to  the  exterior  of  the  tulies,  and  is  thereby  heat 
ed  in  its  passage  to  the  third  cylinder  G,  to  wliich  it  is  con- 
veyed by  the  pipe  g,  and  from  which  it  is  finally  condensed  by 
a  surface  condenser.  The  inter-heater  for  the  third  cylinder  is 
thus  brought  close  to  its  work,  is  not  liable  to  injury  from  ex- 
cess of  heat,  and  avoids  the  necessity  of  having  two  heaters. 

In  tlie  same  circular  Mr.  Weiiham  illustrates  a  two-cylinder 
non-condensing  portable  engine,  the  inter-heater  of  which  is 
placed  inside  of  the  smoke-box,  and  consists  of  a  cylindrical- 
shaped  vessel  with  tubes  extending  through  it  parallel  with  its 
axis.  The  exhaust  steam  is  conducted  to  this  lieating-cham- 
berin  the  smoke-box,  where  it  is  reheated,  and  is  thus  increased 
in  Yolume,  and  is  then  conveyed  to  the  large  cylinder,  where  it 
is  expanded  the  second  time. 

In  view  of  the  great  amount  of  ingenuity  which  has  been 
exercised  in  the  design  of  compound  locomotives  of  late  years, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  what  has  lieen  done  since  Mr. 
Wenham  patented  his  engine  and  exhibited  it  and  received  a 
me<lal  from  the  great  Exhibition  of  1862,  when,  he  says, 
"  every  one  was  scared  at  the  boiler  pressure— from  150  to  200 
lbs.  per  square  inch— that  he  deemed  necessary." 

When  steam  expands  in  a  cylinder  and  does  work  by  act- 
ing against  a  moving  piston  it  loses  heat  ;  the  loss  of  heat, 
too,  is  in  proportion  to  the  work  done.  If  we  had  a  vertical 
cylinder — say  100  in.  in  diameter — and  a  quantity  of  steam 
of,  say,  200  lbs.  pressure  and  of  388"  temperature,  sufficient 
to  fill  the  cylinder  one-quarter  full,  was  permitted  to  flow  free- 
ly into  and  expand  into  the  whole  volume  of  this  cylinder  so 
as  to  fill  it  full,  and  there  was  no  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  or 
radiation,  the  final  pressure  would  be,  roughly  stated,  50  lbs.,  and 
its  temperature  would  be  2W8  .  Let  it  be  supposed  that  there  is 
a  piston  in  the  cylinder  and  that  it  is  loaded  with  a  weight  of 
200  tons,  and  that  when  the  steam  flows  into  the  cylinder  it 
must  raise  the  piston  and  its  load,  ai)d  that  when  the  cylinder 
is  one-quarter  full  the  supply  of  steam  is  cut  off  and  it  is  then 
allowed  to  expand,  and  will  thus  continue  to  raise  the  loaded 
piston  to  the  end  of  its  stroke,  or  as  far  as  the  reduced  pressure 
of  tlie  steam  will  permit ;  it  would  then  be  found  that  there 
was  a  greater  loss  of  heat  when  the  steam  was  doing  this  work 
than  there  was  when  it  expanded  in  the  cylin<ler  without  rais- 
ing a  weight.  We  will  not  now  go  into  the  question  of  how 
much  heat  would  be  lost  as  a  consequence  of  raising  the  load  : 
all  that  it  is  intended  to  make  plain  here  is  that  in  doing  this 
some  of  the  heat  of  the  steam  disappears  and  is  lost,  and  is  in 
reality  convertetl  into  work.  Now,  what  o<.-cur8  in  a  com- 
pound engine  '!  Tlie  stt^am  is  admitted  into  the  high-pressure 
cylinder,  and  by  its  expansive  action  pu.shes  the  piston  before 
it  against  the  resistance  of  the  engine.  In  doing  this  the  steam 
loses  heat,  which  is  transformed  into  work,  and,  consequently, 
partial  condensation  occurs  in  the  cylinder  unless  the  steam 
admitted  contains  a  surplus  of  heat,  or  is  superheaterl,  as  it  is 
termed.  .Vs  we  are  engaged  in  un  elementary  elucidation,  this 
may  be  explained.  To  do  this,  let  it  be  sup|M>scd  that  steam 
of  200  Ills,  pressure  (above  the  atmosphenO  Ls  admittetl  to  the 
high  pressure  cylinder.  The  temperature  of  this  .steam,  if  it 
were  saturatetl— that  is,  if  it  were  generated  in  contact  with 
water— would  be  about  388°.  Now,  as  soon  as  the  steam  Umm's 
any  of  this  heat  its  pressure  will  fall— that  is,  as  soon  as  it 
exerts  a  pressure  on  the  piston  some  of  its  heat  is  converted 
into  work  ;  or,  if  heat  is  lost  by  conduction  or  radiation,  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  will  also  fall.  To  provide  for  this  loss, 
before  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  it  is  sometimes  super- 
heated—that is.  it  is  heated  without  being  in  contact  with 
water — to  a  temperature  higher  than  388".     The  steam  may, 


therefore,  lose  this  surplus  heat  without  being  very  materially 
lowered  in  pressure.  But  there  are  some  serious  practical  ol- 
jections  in  working  steam  of  such  high  temperature,  growin.' 
out  of  the  diflSculty  of  keeping  the  inside  surfaces  of  the  cylin- 
ders, the  piston-rod  and  valves  lubricated.  For  this  reason 
su|)erheating  has  never  been  very  generally  adopted. 

It  would,  however,  seem  as  though  the  method  adopted  by 
Mr.  Wenham,  of  reheating  the  steam  after  it  had  done  it- 
work  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  and  after  its  temperatur' 
and  pressure  are  reduced,  was  not  open  to  the  objections  to 
superheating  very  high-pressure  steam. 
Mr.  Wenham  in  his  letter,  to  which  we  have  referred,  says  : 
Mr.  Lancaster,  of  the  Kirkler's  Hall  Coal  &  Iron  Works, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  this  system  thoroughly  ran  his 
steam  from  the  high-pressure  cylinders  into  an  inter-heater 
coiisistiug  of  another  boiler,  with  a  separate  fire  ;  he  informetl 
me  that  the  increase  in  power  and  corresponding  economy  of 
fuel  was  most  remarkable  when  this  second  fire  was  alight. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Lancaster  died  without  recording  the  par 
ticulars  of  his  experiments. 

In  discussing  the  advantage  of  inter-heaters,  Mr.  Wenham 
says  further  : 

If  the  steam  from  the  first  cylinder  is  expanded  through  a 
cold  chamber  in  its  passage  to  the  second  cylinder,  or  from 
tliat  to  the  third,  the  result  will  be  a  positive  loss,  as  the  inter- 
mediate receivers  will  partly  act  as  condensers,  and  if  set 
under  the  exhaust  will  speeilily  liecome  choked  with  water. 
This  has  been  partly  prevented  by  enclosing  the  inter-chamlxr 
with  a  steam-jacket ;  but  this  again  affonls  no  economy  in 
the  ultimate  result,  as  we  must  still  have  external  condensa- 
tion. The  steam-jacket  of  a  working  cylinder  prevents  inter 
nal  condensiition,  caused  by  the  fall  of  temperature  by  expan- 
sion from  a  high  pressure  to  that  below  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  consequent  loss  from  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the 
surface.  In  the  inter-heaters  of  compound  enjrines  the  pressure 
should  be  obtained  as  uniform  as  possible  by  giving  as  large  :i 
capacity  as  practicable.  As  to  the  capacity  of  tlie  heating 
chambers,  the  rough  rule  may  be  taken — make  them  as  large 
as  circumstances  will  allow  ;  and  much  the  same  principle  will 
apply  to  the  heating  surface.  If  this  is  small,  the  effect  is 
scarcely  appreciable,  and  water  constant!}'  settles  in  the  bot- 
tom, showing  that  there  is  no  increase  of  volume  such  as  is 
derived  frdm  steam  thoroughly'  dried. 

Inter-heaters  constructed  with  straight  tulies,  with  the  ends 
expanded  into  the  tube-plates  in  the  usual  way,  have  been  found 
to  be  very  troublesome  from  leakage,  as  ilry  steam  is  ineffec- 
tive in  preventing  differences  of  temperature  in  the  parts. 
Consequently  some  tubes  get  hotter  than  others,  causing  the 
joints  to  leak.  If  an  entire  tubular  arrangement  is  used,  tlie 
tubes  should  have  a  considerable  curvature,  as  a  horse  8ho<' 
shape,  or  coil,  or,  preferably,  the  tulies  should  be  attached  a1 
one  end  only,  as  in  a  Field  boiler,  the  steam  passing  down  to 
the  bottom  through  light  inner  conducting  tubes,  or  outside  of 
these  and  up  in  the  interior. 

The  designers  of  compound  locomotives  do  not  seem  to  have 
availed  thems«'lve8  of  the  advantages  of  inter-heating  the 
steam  to  the  extent  which  is  possible.  In  the  new  edition  of 
Wood's  book  on  Compound  Locomotives  it  is  said  that  "  the 
drop  of  pressure  into  the  receiver  represents  an  actual  loss  ol 
efficiency,  since  it  occurs  by  the  expansion  of  the  steam  with 
out  doing  useful  work." 

The  authors  of  this  excellent  book  seem  to  be  a  little  uncer- 
tain of  their  ground  in  discussing  this  subject.  In  one  placi 
(page  54)  it  is  said  : 

Sujierheating  in  the  receiver  of  a  conqiound  locomotive  is 
practically  impossible  unless  the  smoke- liox  temperature  is 
alxive  what  it  should  be  for  good  economy  in  the  Ixiiler,  foi 
the"  reason  that  the  steam  passes  through  the  receiver  whei; 
the  engine  is  at  speed  at  a  rate  that  would  make  it  impossible 
to  collect  enough  heat  to  re-evaporate  all  of  the  moisture  in  the 

steam,  much  less  to  cause  a  superheat It  istrueths! 

the  temperature  of  the  smoke-box  is  about  (>00",  quite  sufficieni 
to  produce  a  .sulistantial  superheat,  if  the  steam  remained  ii 
the  receiver  long  enough  to  permit  it  ;  but  at  200  revolution- 
per  minute,  which  is  an  ordinary  velocity  for  a  locomotive 
there  are  400  exhausts  into  the  receiver  per  minute.  If  the  re 
ceiver  is  about  twice  the  volume  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
up  to  cut-off,  then  each  cubic  foot  of  steam  remains  in  the  re 
ceiver  about  ,Jb  part  of  a  minute,  or  about  J  of  a  second,  .1 
much  too  short  a  time  to  permit  of  superheat. 
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The  latter  statement  seems  to  be  only  an  assumption.  We 
mi"-lit  ;irgup  in  the  same  way  alwut  the  action  of  the  hot  gases 
in  the  flues  of  the  boiler.  The  rapidity  of  the  movement  of 
tlie  gases  in  the  tubes  is  so  great  that  their  period  of  contact 
with  any  given  surface  it  might  be  said  is  infinitely  short,  and 
yet  in  that  perio<l  they  do  transmit  their  heat  to  the  water  out- 
side. If  the  steam  remains  in  the  receiver  too  short  a  time  to 
absorb  heat,  tlie  ol>vious  remedy  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
receiver  or  its  healing  surface.  Doubtless  if  a  current  of 
steam  tlows  so  as  to  impinge  against  a  hot  surface  of  metal,  it 
will  always  absorb  a  very  considerable  amount  of  heat,  no 
matter  how  short  the  period  of  contact  is.  Doubtless,  too,  the 
larger  the  heating  surface  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  steam, 
tlie  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  heat  which  will  be  absorbed, 

On  page  83  of  the  book  from  which  we  have  quoted,  it  is 

said  : 

Smoke-box  temperatures  vary  from  400  to  1,200°,  according 
to  the  forcing  of  the  engine  and  the  length  of  the  tubes.  Ile- 
(^ently  there  has  Iteen  a  decrease  in  smoke-box  tempenitures, 
with  new  designs  of  locomotives,  resulting  from  the  use  of 
larger  fire-boxes  and  longer  tubes,  and  it  is  probable  that 
smoke-boxes  will  be  run  at  a  lower  temperature  in  the  future 
than  they  now  are  ;  but  in  no  case  will  they  reach  so  low  a  tem- 
p<Tature  as  to  remove  all  value  for  the  purpose  of  re-evaporat- 
ing moisture  in  the  steam  in  the  receiver  of  two-cj'linder  re- 
ceiver compound  locomotives. 

.Vgiiin  it  is  said  on  page  276  : 

Tlie  amount  of  re-heating  in  the  receiver  will  vary  with  the 
tcni|H'riiture  of  the  smoke-l)ox  and  the  speed  of  the  engine. 
ISy  using  a  large  copper  receiver  with  a  volume  not  less  tlian 
Ihre*!  times  that  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  such  re  heating 
.•18  it  is  practieiblc  to  gain  may  l)e  liad.  As  the  re-heating  in 
the  receiver  is  done  by  the  waste  heat  in  the  furnace  gases,  all 
the  re-heating  that  takes  place  is  clear  gain,  and  in  this  way 
it  differs  from  re-heating  by  boiler  steam. 

Mr.  Dean,  in  designing  the  Old  Colony  compound  engine, 
seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  advantage  of  re-heating 
the  steam  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  designers  have 
thus  far  done.  It  seems  as  though  there  was  here  a  much- 
neglected  means  of  economy.    If  the  only  difficulty  is  in  get- 

!  ting  a  re-heater  large  enough,  then  it  would  seem  as  though  it 
might  l>e  worth  while  to  alter  materially  the  shape  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  smoke-boxes  to  get  room  for  a  re-heater  of  sufli- 
cient  capacity.    If  compound  locomotives  come  into  general 

j  service  in  some  places  and  for  some  kind  of  traffic— and  they 

I  probably  will — re-heaters  would  seem  to  have  a  very  important 
function  to  perform  in  increasing  the  economy  of  the  engine 

I  and  in  reilucing  the  fuel  consumption. 


I  THE  SECRETARYSHIP  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SO 
CIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 


The  annual  election  for  officers  of  this  Society  will,  accord- 
ing to  custom  and  the  provisions  of  its  constitution,  be  held 
this  month.     Among  the  elective  officers  of  the  Society  is  the 
Secretary.     A  comfortable  salary  is  attached  to  this  office, 
laud  the  position  gives  the  incumbent  more  or  less  distinction 
land  consideration.     The  result  is  that  periodically  the  Society 
lis  thrown  into  a  sort  of  electioneering  paroxysm  by  different 
hundidates  for  the  position  and  their  friends.     At  present  the 
Uxaeerbation  is  very  severe,  judging  from  the  number  of  cir- 
jculars  issued  and  the  tense  state  of  mind  which  some  of  the 
members  appear  to  Ite  in  when  the  subject  of  the  coming  elec- 
tion is  mentioned.     Tliere  are  two  rival  candidates  in  the  field, 
<)ue  the  present  Secretary  and  his  assistant.     With  reference 
to  the  merits  of  the  contest,  or  rather  the  contestants,  we  do 
not  propose  to  have  anything  to  say,  excepting  that  a  change 
m  the  incumbent  of  the  office  seems  to  be  very  ill  advised, 
I  unless  there  is  some  adequate  reason  for  it. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  sort  of  Kilkenny  fight,  coming 
[""  I'erio'lically,  is.  to  say  the  least,  unseemly,  and  is  another 
Jillustnition  of  what  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  civil  engi- 


neers—that is,  an  inability  to  agree  or  co-operate  with  each 
other.  It  nearly  always  happens  wlien  any  line  of  action  is 
proposed  in  this  Society  that  there  is  at  once  a  declaration  of 
war.  and  the  membership  divides  not  only  into  two  parties, 
but  at  times  into  half  a  dozen,  and,  figuratively  speaking, 
they  dismember  the  tripods  of  their  levels  and  brandish  the 
separate  legs,  like  shillalahs,  over  the  heads  of  each  other. 

Speaking  dynamicjiUy ,  this  is  a  great  waste  of  energy,  which, 
instead  of  being  employed  in  useful  work,  develops  into  scan- 
dal. Now  what  is  the  cure?  Obviously,  the  evil  is  the  t!on- 
sequence  of  the  Secretaryship  being  an  elective  office.  The 
oeriodic  feline  contests  precede  or  iiccompany  the  election. 
Do  away  with  the  election,  and  the  occasion  of  the  general 
row  will  also  be  abolished. 

In  other  wortis,  the  evil  would  be  cured  by  making  the  Sec-- 
retary  an  appointee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  instead  of  an 
elective  officer.  This  is  now  the  case  in  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  also  in  the  Master  Car-Builders' 
Association.  It  sounds  like  a  bull  to  speak  of  the  belligerent 
members  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  but  the  expression 
de^ribes  an  existing  fact.  For  their  benefit  we  reprint  the 
following  extract  from  the  constitution  of  the  latter  Associa- 
tion.   That  instrument  provides  that : 

"  A  Secretary,  wlia  iiiay  or  may  mt  be  a  inembtr  of  lite  Auo- 
eiation,  shall  be  appointed  by  a  majority  of  the  Executive 
Committee  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual  election,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  can  be  secured  for  a  candidate. 
The  term  of  office  of  the  Secretary  thus  appointed,  unless  ter- 
minated sooner,  shall  cease  at  the  first  meeting,  after  the  next 
annual  election  succeetling  his  appointment,  of  the  E.xeculive 
Committee  organized  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall,  how- 
ever, have  power  to  remos-e  the  Secretary  at  any  time.  Kis 
compensation,  if  tmy,  shall  be  fixed  for  the  time  that  he  holds 
office  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
He  shall  also  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  provision  makes  the  Secretary  the 
servant  of  the  Executive  Committee,  as  he  should  be.  They 
are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  Uie  .\.ssociatioJi,  and  should 
have  entire  control  over  the  Secretary  and  his  action,  and  have 
the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  him.  At  present  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society'  of  Civil  Engineers  is  elected  in  the 
same  way  as  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  other 
officerti  are,  and  he  has,  consequenth',  co-ordinate  power  and, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  is  beyond  their  control.  His  position 
should  be  one  which  would  compel  him  to  do  the  bidding  of 
the  Board.  The  members  of  it  generally  are  the  only  persons 
in  the  Society  who  really  know  whether  hLs  duties  are  satis- 
factorily and  efficiently  performed.  A  membership  scattered 
over  thousands  of  miles  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  know 
how  the  daily  routine  in  the  office  on  Twenty-third  Street, 
New  York,  is  performed,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  who  are  frequent  visitors,  and  who  are,  or  should 
be,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  Society. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that,  in  the  provision  quoted  above, 
that  the  Secretary  "  may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of  the 
Association."  This  was  incorporated  in  it  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  thought  that  at  times  it  might  be  possible  to  find  a  bet- 
ter Secretary  outside  of  the  Association  than  could  be  found 
in  it.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Forrest,  the  well-known  Secretary 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  perhaps  the  most 
efficient  person  in  such  a  capacity  that  could  be  named,  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Institution  when  he  was  appointed.  It 
seems  like  folly  to  select  a  man  in  the  Society  for  the  position 
who  would  be  less  efficient  than  some  other  person  outside 
of  it. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  Board  of  Directors,  who  have  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Societj-,  will  be  more 
likely  to  select  a  competent  person  to  perform  the  executive 
duties  of  the  Secretaryship  than  a  caucus  will,  composed  of 
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members  with  less  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  tlic  oflice 
and  no  responsibility  for  tlie  conduct  of  affairs. 

The  provision  of  llie  constitution  of  the  Car-Builders'  Asso- 
ciation WHS  adopted  in  1873,  and  since  then  there  has  been  but 
one  change  in  the  Secretaryship,  due  to  the  resignation  of  tliC 
first  incumbent.  The  change  was  made  quietly  by  the  Hoard 
of  Directors,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the 

Society,  no  electioneering,  log-rolling,  nor  publication  of  in- 
flammatory circulars,  of  which  the  members  of  the  Civil  Engi- 
neers' Society  now  receive  so  many.  A  new  incumbent  was 
appointed  at  the  same  meeting  at  which  the  resignation  of  his 
predecessor  was  received,  and  the  new  appointee  has  held  tlie 
oflice  since  1889. 

Another  contingency  is  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Car-Builders'  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Association — 
that  is,  that  the  term  ol  office  ceases  "  at  the  first  meeting  after 
the  ne.xt  annual  election  succee<ling  his  appointment."  The 
object  of  this  provision  is  to  guanl  against  a  continuance  of  an 
incumbent  of  the  office  when  there  are  reasons  for  a  change, 
merely  because  no  one  is  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  a  removal.  By  the  provisions  referred  to  the  Secretary's 
appointment  ends  when  a  quorum  of  the  newly  electetl  Board 
meets.  This  provision  also  minimizes  the  chances  of  scheming 
for  the  office,  because  it  is  not  known  until  after  the  general 
election  of  the  Association  who  will  compose  the  new  Board. 

By  adopting  a  provision  similar  to  that  under  which  The 
Mechanical  Engineers  and  Car-Builders  have  been  working  for 
ten  years  or  more,  without  a  single  stormy  election— to  which 
the  Civil  Engineers  are  from  time  to  time  subject— tlie  latter 
might  avoid  undignified  brawls  like  the  one  which  is  now  on. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  i)ublisher8  of  The  liailieay  AfiuUr  Mechanic  announn- 
that  beginning  with  .lanuary,  1894,  the  name  of  that  paper 
will  l)e  changeil  to  liailuxiy  Enginetring  and  Mecliania.  \Ve 
invoke  for  our  contemporary,  und(T  its  new  name,  the  favor 
of  the  goddess  of  good  luck,  and  that  its  career  may  be  more 
prosperous  than  that  of  most  technical  newspapers  promises 
to  be  in  the  immediate  future. 


GrOi.uTnwAiTE's  GEOGRAPHICAL  MAGAZINE  for  July  to  Sep- 
tember, which  is  published  at  79  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
reaches  us  with  an  announcement  that,  owing  to  annoyances 
unavoidable,  caused  by  labor  troubles  and  the  panicky  condition 
of  the  times,  there  have  been  delays  in  getting  out  this  publiai- 
tion,  but  that,  beginning  with  January,  1894,  it  will  apiwar 
regularly. 


Handbook  of    Infokmation   of   the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.     24  pp.,  9  X  6  in. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  l)eginning  with  a  brief  history  of  tlie 
school,  followed  by  a  description  of  its  location,  grounds, 
buildings,  and  courses  of  instruction.  It  is  illustrated  with 
engravings  of  exterior  and  interior  views  of  the  buildings, 
and,  we  were  about  to  write,  of  the  studenUx,  but  unfortu- 
nately only  e.\terior  views  of  these  have  thus  far  l)een  found 
to  lie  practicable.     The  purpose  of  the  pamphlet  is  obvious. 


Imteriai,  University  of  Japan  (Teikoku  Daigaku).  The 
Calendar  for  the  Year  XXV-XXVI  Meiji  (1892-93). 
Tokyo  :  Published  by  the  University.    203  pp.,  7i  X  5i  in. 

Like  most  other  similar  publications,  this  begins  with  a  histori- 
cal summary  of  the  University.  The  ne.xt  chapter  gives  the 
General  Uegulations  for  the  Colleges,  which  is  succeetled  wittj  a 
description  of  the  courses  of  study  which  may  be  pursued. 
An  appendi.x  contains  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  year  and  of  the  plans  for  the  ne.xt,  and  ends 
with  several  large  folded  maps  showing  the  location  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings.  All  in  all,  college  calendars  or  cata- 
logues in  Japan  are  not  very  unlike  those  here,  excepting  that 
the  former  contain  more  unpronounceable  names  and  words 
than  ours  do. 


A  Field  Book  for  Civil  Engineers.  By  Daniel  Carharl, 
C.E.    281  pp.,  7  X  4  in.    Boston  :  Ginn  «&  Co. 

This  Ixiok,  the  Author  says,  "  is  written  for  students  of  civil 
engineering,  and  to  satisfy  a  demand,  often  expressed  by  field 
engineers,  for  a  manual  convenient  in  size,  containing  the  de 
sired  information,  systematically  arranged,  fully  illustrated 
and  eiisv  of  reference." 

The  various  cliupters  treat  of  Ueconnoissance,  Preliminary 

Survej'.  Simple  Curves,  Compound  Curves,  Miscellaneous 
Problems,  Construction,  Frogs  and  Switches.  These  chapters- 
are  succeeded  by  the  usual  tables  found  in  such  books. 

It  is  of  convenient  size,  bound  with  a  flap,  and  is  clearly 
and  simply  written. 

The  Transition  Ci  rve.  by  Offxeti  and  hy  Deflection  Angles. 
By  C.  L.  Crandall,  C.E.  04  pp.,  6J  X  4i  in.  New  York  : 
John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

This  little  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  in  which  the  The 
ory  and  the  Practice  of  Laying  out  Transition  Curves  for  rail- 
roads is  discus8e<l.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  tough-lookinj: 
mathematics,  and  the  casual  reader  wonders  whether  it  is  all 
needed  for  the  eluciiiation  of  the  subject,  and  alao  how  thi 
late  Mr.  Trautwine  would  have  treated  the  subject  had  hi 
written  a  l)ook  on  it  in  his  admirably  clear  style. 

The  Anther  says  his  l>ook  is  "  primarily  intended  for  the  use 
of  civil  engineering  students.  It  is  lielieved  that  the  com 
plete  £et  of  tables  given  will  render  the  methods  at  least  as 
rapid  and  convenient  in  actual  use  in  the  field  as  the  more 
restricted  or  appro.ximate  ones  now  in  use." 


The  JIkciianics  of  Hoisting  Machinery,  including  Accu- 
viul<it(ir$,  Exoirxitort,  and  Pile  Drivers.  By  Dr.  Julius 
Weisbach  and  Professor  Gustav  Herrmann.  Translated 
b^  Karl  P.  Dahlstrom,  ME.  329  pp.,  5J  X  9  in.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  section  on  Hoisting  Machinery, 
made  from  Professor  Herrmann's  revisetl  edition  of  Weisbach 's 
great  work  on  Engineering  Mechanics.  The  engravings  are 
apparently  made  from  the  original  wood  cuts,  and  are  of  thi 
usual  excellent  style  characteristic  of  German  technical  litera- 
ture. The  different  chapters  treat  of  Levers  and  Jacks  . 
Tackle  and  Differential  Blocks  ;  Windlasses,  Winches,  and 
Lifts ;  Hydraulic  Hoists,  Accumulators,  and  Pneumatic 
Hoists;  Hoisting  Machinery  for  Mines;  Cranes  and  Sheers; 
Excavators  and  Dredges  and  Pile-Drivers.  All  the  problems 
in  the  lxK)k  are  treated  with  what  seems  to  be  an  excessive 
amount  of  mathematics,  with  Greek  notation  often  printed  in 
the  smallest  and  most  confusing  tyjie.  The  book  is  admirably 
printed  on  good  paper,  but  will  be  useful  only  to  those  who 
are  well  up  in  mathematics. 


Addresses  Delivered  before  the  World's  Railway  Com- 
merce CoNORKKS,  held  in-Chicago,  III.,  June  19-23,  1893. 
viukr  the  auspicen  < if  the  Warld's  Volumbian  Atuiliary  of  thi 
World's  Columbian  Kxjwsition..  Official  Report.  265  pp.. 
8i  X  6  in.  Chicago  :  The  Railway  Age  and  Northwestern 
liailroader. 

The  title  of  this  volume  indicates  its  general  character. 
That  of  the  separate  addresses  and  their  subjects  is  not  sc 
easy  to  describe.  The  subjects  are  grouped  under  fivegen- 
eril  heads  :  1,  Opening  Adilresses  ;  2,  Railway  Law  and  Leg 
islalion  ;  3,  Railway  Management  and  Operation  ;  4,  Railway 
Employes  ;  and  .5,  Railway  History  and  Development.  As 
there  were  35  dilTerent  addresses  and  papers,  we  have  notrooii: 
for  their  titles  and  the  names  of  their  authors  even,  much  lea- 
can  we  convey  any  sort  of  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the 
addressi-s,  which  range  all  tlie  way  from  tlie  Constitutional 
Guarantees  of  Railway  Properties  and  Franchises  against  Leg 
islutive  Spoliation  to  discussions  of  the  merits  of  Safety  Appli 
ances  and  Methods  of  Heating  and  Lighting  Cars.  Cando' 
compels  us  to  siiy  that  the  book  is  somewhat  dreary.  Man\ 
of  the  papers  have  distinctly  the  character  of  "  compositions,' 
written  to  order  or  by  request,  and  not  because  the  author- 
had  anything  of  special  value  to  say.  Not  a  few  of  the  ad 
dresses  are  on  subjects  on  which  the  authors  were  not  expertJ', 
and  there  are  unmistakable  indications  of  what  is  called  "  col- 
lating" in  some  of  them.  An  invitation  to  read  a  paper  at  :i 
World's  Congress  is  hard  to  resist,  hence  the  size  of  this  vol- 
ume. It  is,  of  course,  true  and  reasonable  that  when  so  many 
distinguished  persons  are  asked  to  take  part  in  a  conferenc'' 
of  this  kind,  that  much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable  vili 
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)>6  evolved  ;  but  a  few  of  the  addresses  before  us,  like  Ibe 
Rtfxiks  of  some  railroad  companies,  are  overmuch  diluted.  As 
tiic  book  contains  over  150,000  words,  it  is  filling,  but  not  al- 
ways satisfying. 


TiiK  FinsT  Steam  Scuew  Pkopeller  Bo.\T8  to  Navigate 

TtiE  Watehs  of  A>yf  CouxTUY.  liy  Francis  IJ.  Stevens. 
From  the  Hoboken  Ferry  Company,  Hobokcn,  N.  J.  30 
pp.,  »i  X61in. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  from  the  Stevens  Indicator,  and 
describes  the  experiments  and  actual  i>erformance  of  Colonel 
.John  Stevens  in  applying  a  screw  propeller  and  steam  power 
to  navigation  on  the  Hudson  Hivcr  from  1803  to  1806.  Inci- 
dentally a  historical  sketch  is  also  given  describing  what  had 
iK-'en  done  in  this  direction  previous  to  that  date.  The  pam- 
phh't  contains  a  number  of  very  excellent  engravings,  made 
from  ])liotograi)h8  showing  the  engine,  boiler,  and  propellers 
which  Colonel  Stevens  coustru.  i-.d  at  Hoboken  in  1804  and 
applied  to  a  baat  at  that  time.  1  ;.d  l^-^at  has  been  twice  recon- 
structe<l ;  the  third  one  was  sent  to  the  Columbian  Exhibition. 
The  engravings  show  several  different  views  of  the  engine  sepa- 
rate from  and  several  in  its  position  in  the  boat.  Besides  de- 
scribing what  Colonel  Stevens  did,  the  historical  sketch  con 
tains  much  of  interest  relating  to  the  .ichievements  of  other 
inventors.  It  is  from  sketches  like  this  that  the  history  of  the 
future  must  be  made. 


Poor's  DiuECTony  of  Railway  Officials.  Eighth  Aitnval 
Number,  1893,  Containing  Lint*  of  lite  Officer*  of  all  Railitayi 
in  North  Atrnrieu  and  of  the  Tending  Organizations  Auxil- 
iary  to  the  liailiray  Syilem  ;  Lists  of  Officers  of  S»tth  Ameri 
tan  and  Hawaiian  liitilttdys,  etc.  511  pp.,  8f  X  5J  in. 
(Compiled  from  official  information.  Poor's  Railroad  Man- 
ual, 70  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

• 
We  are  somewhat  late  in  noticing  this  volume,  and  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  books  sent  us  for  review,  cannot  atone 
for  the  lateness  of  our  notice  l)y  f ullv  describing  the  merits  of 
this  number.  It  h:is  grown,  of  course,  in  somewhat  the  same 
or  greater  proporliou  than  our  railroad  system  has.  It  is  re- 
plete with  information,  of  which  it  may,  however,  be  said,  as 
the  Caledonian  did  of  .lohnsou's  Dictionary,  "  It  is  interesting 
reading,  but  a  little  hard  to  remember."  In  the  circular  ac- 
companying the  volume  it  is  said  that  "  a  new  feature  now  first 
introduced  into  this  book  is  a  classifie<l  index  to  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  railway  appliances,  which  is  the  most  com- 
plete and_ comprehensive  buyeis'  guide  ever  compiled  for  the 
use  of  railway  officials.  In  this  guide  we  have  indexed  you 
under  numerous  headings  appropriate  to  your  business,  de- 
tails of  which  we  will  furnish  you  on  application."  True  to 
their  promise,  the  publishers  have  indexed  "  us"  under  the 
appropriate  title,  and  doubtless  many  of  our  readers  will  find 
that  they  are  similarly  favored. 


The  Corliss  Engine,  by  John  T.  Ilentborn,  and  Its  Man- 
AOE.MEST,  by  Charles  D.  Thurber.  Edited  by  Egbert  P. 
Watson.     Third  Edition,  enlarged.     96  pp.,  6"x  4}  in. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  transcript  from  its  title-page, 
this  book  has  a  sort  of  compasite  authorship.  Some  of  the 
language  in  it  also  has  a  "composite"  character,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract : 

The  grartnal  development  and  appreciation  of  the  Corliss  system  during 
the  past  m  years  has  frown  to  such  proporlioni  as  to  trace  this  Cor- 
liss principle  in  the  design  and  build  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  ensines 
used  in  our  manufacturing  industries  in  this  aud  foreign  coontries,  and  I 
"'V  *"?  "'**  ''*  ""^  '"''  •"'"■itime  purposes  is  better  appreciated  to-day 
'  k  "1,  ***  "I!'  ''*''*'■ '°  1«"»  to  come,  by  the  few  yeai-s  of  experience  that 
It  has  been  subjected  to  lo  determine  its  value  over  other  systems  now  in 
use  for  that  purpose. 

During  this  long  period  of  increasing  usefulness,  it  has  been  the  rise  and 
tailor  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  many  inventors  for  its  honors. 
Humcient  evidence  has  been  gathered  by  steam  users  throUL'hout,  I  may 
""'ki.  i.'^i  v'**^  world,  as  a  criterion  of  its  merits  :  and  this  has  been 
e>-iamished  by  facts  covering  economical  perfurmance  for  years  rather  than 
by  claims  based  upon  theory. 

This  is  a  little  mixed.  The  book,  however,  is  of  the  type 
called  "  practical."  and  for  some  reason  in  books  of  that  kind 
clear,  lucid  English  doi'S  not  seem  to  lie  reg;irded  as  es.«enti!il. 
riie  various  chapters  treat  of  Steam  .lackellnir.  Indicator 
tiirls.  the  Governor,  Valve-Gear  and  Valve  Seltins;,  Lubrica- 
tlii  I,  the  Air  Pump  and  its  Management,  Can^  at  Driving- 
dears,  Heating  by  Exhaust  Steam,  and  Engine  Foundations. 


Practical  Instructions  ReIiAtinq  to  the  Construction 
AND  Use  of  the  Steam  Engine  Indicator.  Part  I. 
General  Design  and  Construction  of  Steam  En-gine  Indica- 
tors. Special  Design,  Construction,  and  Use  of  the  Crosby 
iNDiCATon,  irith  Directions  for  its  Attachment  and  the  Con- 
struction of  Suitable  Mechanism  for  Operating  the  Drum,  to- 
gether with  full  Imtruelioiis  for  taJd/tg  Diagrams,  Comput- 
ing Horse  Pouters,  etc.,  to  which  is  added  annplete  Direetioni 
for  Using  Amsler's  Polar  Planimeter,  and  Professor  C.  H. 
Peabody's  Calorimeter.  Part  II.  By  Albert  P.  Hall, 
S.B.  ISrief  Article  on  the  Oeneration  of  Steam,  artd  Correct 
Method*  for  making  Engine  and  Boiler  Tests,  with  full  Nu- 
merical Apj/lications.  Together  with  Numerical  Examples 
Illustrating  Various  Ways  of  Calculating  the  Steam  Con- 
sumption  from  the  Diagrams,  etc.  95  pp.,  7  X  4i  in.  Bos- 
ton :  The  Crosby  Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  Company. 

The  above  transcript  from  the  title-page  of  the  excellent 
little  book  before  iis  is  so  long  that  there  is  little  room  for 
other  notice.  As  it  is  full}'  descriptive  of  tlie  character  of  the 
publication,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  much  more.  In 
the  preface  the  publishers  saj'  : 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  enable  the  engioeer  of  ordinary  ability  to 
understand  :  First,  the  design,  constmction.  and  ose  of  the  Crosby  Steam- 
Eninne  Indicator.  Secondly,  to  make  suitable  preparation  for  applying  it 
to  a  steam  engine,  including  the  mechanit^ni  for  operating  the  paper  drum. 
Thirdly,  to  take  discrame,  read  them  intelligently,  and,  after  some  expe- 
rience, deduce  from  them  such  information  as  to  the  working  of  an  engine 
as  a  good  instrument  skillfully  applied  and  handled  la  capable  of  revealinK 
to  the  stadioas  and  obserriog  mind. 

All  this  the  book  does  excellently  well,  and  we  regret  that 
we  cannot  devote  more  space  to  pointing  out  its  merits.  Part 
II  is  a  very  clear  elucidation  of  the  phenomena  attending 
the  generation  of  steam,  the  calculations  involved  in  engine 
and  boiler  tests,  and  directions  for  making  them.  This  little 
volume  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
the  best  literature  on  Fome  engineering  subjects  is  found  in 
trade  catalogues. 


International  Maritime  Congress.  Oeneral  Report  and 
Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Second  Meeting  field  at  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers.  London,  1893.  Printed  and  sold  by 
Unwin"  Brothers,  27  Pilgrim  Street,  E.  C,  London.  Five 
volumes.     lOJ  X  6J  in.,  46,  196,  144,  113,  and  211  pp. 

In  an  Introductory  Note  to  the  General  Report  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  origin  and  genesis  of  this  Congress  is  given  : 

The  lirst  meeting  was  &ehl  in  Paris  in  1889,  under  the  title 
of  "  Congies  international  des  Iravaux  maritimcs,"  and  the 
proceedings  were  considered  so  .satisfactory  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  sittings,  the  members  unanimously  determinetl  to  make 
the  Congress  permanent  by  the  appointment  of  a  "  Permanent 
Commission,"  with  its  headquarters  in  I'aris. 

This  Commission  comprises  representatives  of  ■  13  European  coun- 
tries. The  ditty  of  the  Commissioo  is  to  arrange  for  meetings  of  the  Con- 
gress at  suitable  periods  in  the  different  coantries  of  Kurope.  It  wae 
decided  in  July,  ISiS,  that  the  second  meeting  should  be  held  this  year  in 
London,  and.  to  give  effect  to  that  decision,  an  Organizing  Committee  was 
formed  in  En;;land,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Brasscy.  .  .  .  The 
meetings  of  the  Conjn'ess  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  japors  were  held 
in  sections,  amonj;  which  the  subjects  to  be  considered  were  divided  as 
follows  :  I,  Harbors  and  Breakwaters  ;  II,  Docks  :  III,  Shipbuilding  and 
Marine  Engineering :  IV',  Lighthouses,  Bao^s,  Fog-Signals,  etc.  The  Pro- 
ceedings or  the  four  Sections  are  published  in  separate  volumes. 

We  have  not  time  nor  space  to  give  even  the  titles  of  the 
interesting  papers  and  discussions  thereon  in  the««  volumes, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Section  III,  can  only  enumerate 
them.  On  Harbors  and  Breakwaters  there  are  13  papers,  and 
discussions  on  about  half  of  them.  On  Docks  there  are  II 
paix-rs.  only  a  few  of  which  appear  to  have  been  discussed. 
On  Lighthouses  and  Buoys  there  were  10  papers,  and  on  Ship- 
building and  Marine  Engineering  there  w^ere  the  following 
papers  :  Steam  Communication  with  the  Continent  Past  and 
Present,  by  \.  E.  Seaton  ;  Ocean  Passenger  Steamships,  by 
J.  H.  Biles  ;  a  Description  of  the  New  Sand-Pump  Dredger 
for  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor  Board,  by  A.  Blechynden  ; 
Marine  Boiler  Construction,  by  C.  E.  Stromeyer ;  and  on 
Shipowners  and  Shipbuilders  in  their  Technical  Relationships, 
by  A.  Denny.  There  is  room  for  regret,  both  on  the  part  of 
oiir  readers  and  the  writer,  that  we  cannot  dwell  on  the  points 
of  interest  in  these  papers,  but  it  must  be  rememltered  that 
the  area  of  the  pages  of  The  American  Engineer  is  limited, 
whereas  that  of  current  engineering  literature  is  boundless. 

We  will  only  linger  on  one  point  more.  The  style  in  which 
these  reports  are  printed  is  an  example  which  all  secretaries 
might  imitate  with  advantage.  The  print  is  long  primer 
leaded,  and  mwisiires  4  X  7  in.  The  inside  margin  is  IJ  and 
the  outside  H  in.,  and  the  volumes  are  bound  so  as  to  open 
easily.    Heading  tUcm  is  thus  a  luxury. 
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Thk  Scik.nce  ok  MKCiiANirs.  ,1  Critiail  and  Ififitarieal  Ex- 
jxmitioh.  of  itx  PrinripUx.     By  Dr.  Ernest  Mach,  Professor 

'of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Pras^uc.  Translated  from 
the  second   German  edition  by  Thoniits  .1.   McCormack. 

;  53t  pp.,  7i  X  5i  in.  Ciiicago  :  The  Open  Court  Publish- 
ing Company. 

The  general  character  of  this  book  is  indicated  in  tlie  au- 
thor's preface,  in  whicli  lie  says  : 

"  The  gist  and  kernel  of  mechanical  ideas  lias  in  almost  every 
case  grown  up  in  the  investigation  of  very  simple  and  special 
cases  of  mechanical  |>roc<'s.ses  ;  and  the  analysis  of  tlie  history 
of  the  disc:us8ions  concerning  these  cast-s  must  ever  remain  the 
method,  at  once  tlie  most  elTective  and  the  most  natural  for 
laying  this  gist  and  kernel  bare.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  is  tlie  only  wav  in  which  a  real  comprehension 
of  the  genenil  upshot  of  meciianics  is  to  In.-  attained. 

"  I  have  framed  my  exposition  of  the  subject  ugrociibly  to 
these  views." 

The  book  may  tie  said  to  lie  a  history  ami  analysis  of  tlie 
evolution  of  the  Science  of  Mechanics.  Whether  or  not  it  l>e 
true,  as  the  author  asserts,  that  it  is  only  by  an  analysis  of  the 
history  of  the  discus.sion8  from  which  the  present  science  of 
mechanics  has  been  evolved  that  a  real  comprehension  of  the 
"  upshot  of  mechanics  is  to  be  attained,"  liis  book  is  never- 
theless a  very  interesting  and  instructive  one. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  different  chapters  arc  :  I,  The 
Development  of  the  Princiides  of  Statics,  in  llieir  application 
to  the  lever  inclined  plane,  composition  of  forces,  virtual 
velocities,  tluids,  gaseous  bo<lics,  and  a  retrospect  of  the  de- 
vetopment  of  statics. 

II,  The  Development  of  the  Princiiiles  of  Dynamics,  with  an 
account  of  Galileo's.  Hiivgcns's,  and  Xewton's  achievements, 
and  the  latter's  views  of  time,  space,  and  motion,  and  a  critique 
of  the  Newtonian  enunciations.  A  iliscussion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  reaction,  the  concept  of  mass,  and  of  the  development 
of  dynamics  is  included  in  this  chapter. 

III,  Tlie  E.xtcnded  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Me- 
chanics and  the  Deductive  Development  of  the  Science.  The 
separate  subjects  treated  in  this  chapter  are  the  Newtonian 
principles,  formuhc  and  units  of  mechanics,  conservation  of 
momentum,  center  of  gravity  and  of  areas,  laws  of  impact, 
D'Alembert's  principle,  ri»  titn,  least  constraint,  least  action, 
Hamilton's  principle,  and  some  applications  of  the  principles 
of  mechanics  to  hydrostatic  and  hydrodynamic  questions. 

I\',  The  Formal  Di'vclopment  of  Mechanics,  including  iso- 
perimetrical  problems  ;  theological,  animistic,  and  mystical 
points  of  view  in  mechanics  ;  analytical  mechanics  and  the 
economy  of  science. 

V,  The  Relations  of  Mechanics  to  Physics  and  to  Physi- 
ology. 

fhe  book  is  well  printed,  and  is  illustrated  with  23."i  engrav- 
ings, mostly  diagrag^s,  and  has  that  commendable  addition,  a 
good  index. 


BitiTisK  Railways.  Thi-ir  Pit**fiif/ef  Stt-rint,  lioUitig  Stofl; 
Loe/) motives,  drailienU,  and  E-r/n-fM  /Sixedii.  By  .T.  Pearson 
Pattison.     2.'»2  pp..  8i  X  51  in.     Cass«'ll  &  Co.,  Limited. 

The  character  and  scope  of  this  book  is  jicrhajw  licst  dc- 
8cril)ed  in  its  own  preface,  in  which  the  Author  says  : 

The  i-ubject  of  railway  traveling  is  alone  conifldered.  and  that  mainly 
from  a  Ktatixtiral  »laiidpi>iiit.  Particulars  of  the  tommerdal  niie^-d  of  all 
thr  leading  Hrilinh  liiirs  are  srivin.  followed  by  a  dexcriplion  of  the  loco- 
motiTes  at  present  nscd  in  exprcsd  traffic,  the  giadients  over  which  they 
rnn,  and  the  actual  work  they  iierform.  Prefaced  to  this  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  systems  i»  an  intii«liictory  section  dealinz  in  the  most 
general  manner  with  the  subject  of  railway  traveling  in  this  and  other 
coiiDtri«,  and  commeutiog  bncHy  on  tlie  train  service!,  the  rolling  stock. 
and  the  safety  appliances  useil  in  nacsenuer  trains  working  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  book  is  tlivided  into  tlirei'  parts,  the  first  consisting  of 
four  sections  on  Speed  apd  Punctuality,  Pas.s«nger  Rolling 
Stock  :  Safety  and  Safety  Appliances;"  Locomotives,  Gradi- 
ents, Curves,  Train  Loads,  and  Train  Timing. 

In  Part  II  the  British  lines  are  descrilied  in  considerable  de- 
tail. To  quote  again,  this  time  from  "  Explanatory  Notes  to 
Part  II,"  the  author  says:  "The  length  of  each  system  is 
given  approximately,  the  traveling  facilities  are  described, 
and  punctuality  and  local  train  services  are  discussed.  Fol- 
lowing this,  under  the  sub  title  of  Rolling  Stock  and  General 
Accommodation,  the  safetv  appliances,  sttitions.  etc.,  of  each 
company  are  briefly  descriluxl." 

Locomotive  work  is  discussed  under  the  seimrate  sub-titles 
of  Speed,  Gradients,  Locomotives,  Actual  Performances,  and 
under  these  are  considered  respectively  "  the  demands  made 
on  the  locx)motive  in  the  way  of  speed,  the  contniir  of  the  line 
over  which  these  s|>ee<ls  are  to  l>e  maintainetl.  the  machines 


actually  doing  the  work  indicate<l  in  the  previous  sections, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  machines  actually  perform 
this  work,  as  illustrated  b}'  a  vcrv  large  number  of  examples 
observed,  personally,  in  actual  daily  practice."  Profiles  ol 
all  the  lines,  and  speed  recorder  diagrams  of  some  of  them, 
and  outline  engravings  showing  the  principal  features  of  th< 
leading  tyjx'  of  lociinotive  of  each  line,  are  given.  Then^  is 
also  a  tabular  statement  giving  the  principal  dimensions  and 
weights  of  different  classes  of  engines  used  on  the  respective 
lines. 

In  the  last  .section,  or  Concluding  Remarks,  the  foUowinj: 
topics  are  discussed  :  The  Highest  Speed  ever  Recorded  ;  Th< 
Fastest  Train  in  the  World  ;  The  Race  to  Edinburgh  ;  Com- 
I)etitive  Traffic  luid  Uphill  Running. 

The  book  is  admirably  printed,  and  is  bound  so  thai  it  opens 
<iisily,  which  is  characteristic  of  most  English  binding,  whereas 
in  reading  some  American  books  one  often  feels  the  need  of  a 
"  jimmy"  to  pry  them  open. 


CoMfoiiND  Locomotives.  By  Arthur  Tannatt  Woods.  Sec- 
ond etlition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  David  Leonard  Barnes. 
330  pp.,  5|  X  8f  in.  Chicago  :  The  Railway  Age  and 
Northwestern  Railroader. 

As  the  al)Ovc  transcript  of  the  title-page  of  this  book  indi- 
cates, it  is  a  recast  of  Professor  Wootls's  former  liook.  The 
new  edition  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  original,  is  printed 
in  larger  type,  and  is  generally  much  improved.  In  the  pref 
ace  to  the  new  edition  it  is  said  that  "  the  aim  has  been  to  add 
all  important  developments  since  the  first  edilion,  and  to  de- 
scribe not  so  much  the  pUins  of  various  inventors,  as  to  place 
l)efore  the  reader  the  actual  construction  and  practical  value 
of  compound  locomotives  that  have  iK'cn  built  and  put  into 
service.  .  .  .  There  has  been  added  furtlier  considera- 
tion of  the  more  important  functions  of  comiiound  locomo- 
tives, liased  on  analysis  of  data  ami  indicator  cards,  whicli 
were  not  available  for  the  first  edition.  .  .  .  The  first  10 
chapters  have  lieen  prepared  with  special  reference  to  students. 
Chapter  XI.  to  XX.,  inclusive,  refer  more  particularly  to  tlie 
different  types  of  compound  locomotives,  and  have  been  ar- 
ranjjed  for  designers  of  locomotives.  Chapters  XXI.  to  XXII 1. 
are  intended  to  place  Ix'fore  the  reader  an  unprejudiced  com- 
parison of  the  different  types,  and  to  indicate  why  double  ex- 
pimsion  is  expected  to  be  more  economical  than  single  expan- 
sion for  locomotives." 

The  first  eight  ch.-ipters  of  the  Ijook  treat  of  the  Distribution 
and  Action  of  the  Steam  in  the  Cylinders.  The  ninth  chapter 
is  on  the  Starting  Power  of  Compound  Locomotives  ;  the 
tenth  on  Condensation  in  the  Cylinders  ;  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  on  Valve-Gear  ;  the  fourteenth  on  the  Effect 
of  the  Iteciprocating  Parts  :  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth 
contain  descriptions  of  different  types  of  Compound  Locomo- 
tives :  the  twenty-first  is  on  Starting  Gear  ;  the  twenty-second 
on  Reasons  for  Economy,  and  the  twenty-third  on  Different 
Types  of  Compound  I>>comotivcs.  An  appendix  contains  a 
variety  of  data  for  which  no  appropriate  place  could  be  found 
in  the  liody  of  the  liook.  A  good  index  completes  the  vd- 
ume,  which  is  well  printed,  on  fairly  good  paper,  and  is  illus- 
trate<l  with  engnivings  made  by  a"[>hoto-engraving  process, 
which  are  very  good  of  llieir  kind. 

Altogether  the  book  is  the  liesl  treati.se  on  the  subject  in  c.\ 
istence,  but  in  view  of  the  tentative  character  of  its  subject 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  treatise  of  this  kind  should 
have  the  form  of  an  annual,  which  each  year  would  summa- 
rize the  failures  and  re|)ort  the  successes  or  compound  locomo- 
tives. Such  a  series  of  lH>oks  would  become  a  sort  of  history 
of  the  mechanical  evolution  of  compound  locomotives,  which 
iiiight  lie  !is  useful  to  future  investigators  as  Bulwer's  proposed 
history  of  huiimn  error. 


Album  anh  Cataloovk  of  the  Saeiete  SuUf  Pour  In  Connfrnr- 
tioH  de  l^M-mtiotirtM  it  de  Mnrhines.  Winterthur,  Suisse. 
34  plates  and  text.     13*  X  9}  in. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  new  album  and  catalogue  just 
issued  by  this  Company,  which  is  interesting  if  compared  with 
the  catalogues  of  locomotive  builders  in  this  country,  first 
as  an  example  of  this  class  of  publications,  and,  second,  as 
illustrating  the  tyjies  of  locomotives  constructed  at  these 
works.  The  jilalVs  consist  of  half-tone  engravings  prinletl 
on  heavy  plate  paper  wild  ii  somewhat  rough  surface,  anti 
of  !i  dllTerent  t<'Xtiire  from  any  we  rememlKT  se<'ing  u.sed 
in  this  country.  The  effect  is  very  good,  and  is  improveti  bv 
a  light  buff  background,  on  which  the  plates  arc  printed". 
The  descriptions  and  dimensions  of  the  engines  illustrated  are 
given  on  iliin  sheets  opposite  the  engraving,  and  are  given  in 
French  an<l  German. 
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The  firet  engioe  illustrated  is  a  snail  four-wheeled  coupled 
J  tank  engine,  which  has  the  walking-beam  arrangement  de- 
Isisned  by  Mr.   Brown,  the  former  Superintendent  of  these 
works.     The  next  plate  illustrates  an  engine  of  the  "type 
Forney, "  which  resembles  closely  the  locomotives  used  on  the 
!  X(!w  Vork  Elevated  roads.     The  third  is  a  four-wheeled  tank 
[engine  with  outside  cylinders  in   the  usual   position.     The 
[valve-gear  is  an  Allen  straight  link  worked  from  overhung 
[cranks  on  the  outside  of  the  back  crank-])ins.      The  fourth 
I  plate  shows  a  similar  machine  to  its  predecessor,  but  with  an 
[outside   Walschacrt  valve-gear.     This  form  of  valve-gear  is 
[used  on  perhaps  one-half  of  the  engines  illustrated.    There 
lure    several   e.vamples   of  locomotives  of    the   mogul  tj-pe, 
Isnme  with  tenders  and  others  without,  the  latter  having  the 
Itiiuks  between  the  frames  and  on  the  sides  of  the  boiler.     A 
j|)cculiarity  of  some  of  this  class  of  engines  is  that  the  cylin- 
Iders  are  placed  behind  the  smoke-box.    In  the  side  view  of 
[these  engines  tlie  center  of  (he  chimney  is  about  coincident 
I  with  a]  vertical  center  line  drawn  through  the  center  of  the 
[truck.    The  back  a.xles  appear  to  be  behind  the  fire  boxes  or 
I  iinmediatt'ly  below  the  back  portion.     This  arrangement  makes 
:i  very  compact  looking  engine  with  quite  long  tubes.     Id 
some  of  them  the  .stcam-pipe.s  are  carried  outside  of  the  boilers, 
[which  would  not  commend  itself  to  American  builders.    Fig. 
i  11  sliows  a  verv  neat  design  and  follows  American  practice 
j  very  closely.    The  driving-wheels  are  about  4  ft.  diameter. 
The  foot-board  is  placed  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of 
these  wheels,  and  tliat  of  the  tender  and  the  running-board 
Lire  all  placed  on  the  Siime  line.    Consequently  the  top  sur- 
faces of  all  of  these  are  in  a  continuous  liorizontal  line,  from 
the  back  part  of  the  tender  to  the  front  of  tlie  engine.    It 
J  liivcs  the  engine  a  very  simple  nppearance,  and  the  method  of 
[(•(nstruclion  does  not  seem  to  l»c  in  any  way  objectionable. 

.V  number  of  small  tramway  locomotives,  with  four  and  six 
wheels  coupled,  are  also  illustrated  ;  most  of  them  have  Brown's 
walking  l)eam  w^th  the  cylinder  horizontal  and  elevated  above 
[die  driving-wheels.     This  establishment  has  made  a  specialty 
>f  locomotives  for  steep  mountain  roiids,  which  arc  operated 
I  with  toothed  racks  and  gears,  and  a  numljcr  of  such  engines 
are  illustrated  iii  the  catalogue  before  us.     Some  of  them  ap- 
I  pear  to  be  verj-  complicated.     Thiire  are  a  great  many  ingen- 
ious features  illustrated  in  the  designs  in  this  book,  which 
[would  require  much  more  space  than  we  can  now  give  to 
[  lliem  to  descril)e,  and  any  one  who  has  ever  designed  a  loconio- 
[tive  will  l»e  very  much  interestwl  in  studying  the  ingenious 
[lii'vioes  which  are  shown,  and  for  which  this  establishment  has 
I  .ihvavs  been  noted.  • 


1 1.  The  Oriental  Kepubmc  op  Urdguay  at  the  World's 
("oi,u.MBiAN  Exhibition,  Chicago,  1893.  Oeography, 
Rural  Induttrien,  Commerce,  General  8tati»tie«.  By  Carlos 
Maria  de  Pena  and  Honore  Roustan,  Director  of  the  General 
Statistics  Office.  Translated  into  English  by  J.  J.  Rethore. 
Montevideo,  1893.     54  pp..  6J  X  10  in.,  and  folded  map. 

[11  Treatise  ON  the  Socth  American  Railways  .\nd  the 
(Jreat  International  Lines  ;  »ei)t  to  (lie  World's  Exhi- 
htjioi)  of  Chicapo  by  the  Minutry  of  Foiiient  (.')  of  t/ie  Oriental 
liepiiblic  of  Uruf/iiiiy.  Montevideo :  La  Naci6n  Steam 
Printing  Office,  Calle  25  de  Mayo,  Nos.  14fr-54, 1893.  1,252 
pp..  IfX  71  in. 

[111.  CoMPARisoN  OF  English  and  American  Locomotives 
IN  THE  Argentine  Republic.    16  pp.,  lOJ  x  5  in. 

The  title-pages  of  these  books,  which  have  been  transcribed 
aiiovc    will  give  an  idea  of  their  character.     The  first  is  a 
iwmphlet  prepared  for  distribution  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition 
hind  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the  resources  and  general 
I « liaractenstics  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 

The  second,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  treatise  on  the  South 

.\inencan  Railways,  and  embraces  the  railways  in  the  Repub- 

lie  of  Lruguay,  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  United— or  must 

*''."""L'»«y  "'f  nisunited  ?— States  of  Brazil,  the  Republics  of 

I    hile,  Paraguay.  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  the  Intercontinental  and 

Inleroceanic  lines,   the   Population  of  the   South  American 

ri,-    ;?»  "  '••''''•nption  of  the  Porls  and  Railways  of  the 

[    •ri'^"ta!  «''P"1>  ic.     The  first  part  of  the  book  is  an  English 

nnslalmn  of  the  Sp.mish  text,  which  is  given  in  the  latter 

■«ii.     A  map  of  the  South  American  Railway  was  intended 

10  accompany  the  volume,    but  this  unfortunately  has  not 

I  readied  us.  •' 

I  >:nml!^  il"*"''.  I'"'^''c»lion  is  a  pamphlet,  from  which  we  give 
^me  extracts  on  another  page.  ; 


Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers. 
Volume  V,  No.  4.  Xovember,  1893.  Published  quarterly  by 
the  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  publication  comes  to  us  with  a  long  list  of  interesting 
papers,  articles,  and  notes  which  swell  its  dimensions  to  314  pp. 
Only  a  small  number  of  these  papers  were,  however,  prepared 
especially  for  this  publication  or  for  the  Society  which  it  rep- 
resents. The  question  might  be  raised  as  to  how  far  it  is  judi- 
cious for  a  Society  like  this  to  distend  its  published  proceedings 
with  reprints  which  are  easily  accessible  in  other  publications. 
If  a  Societ}'  can  make  original  contributions  to  the  knowledge 
for  the  promotion  of  which  it  is  organized,  whatever  it  can 
give  will  1k5  received  with  open  hands  and,  it  may  be  said, 
open  minds.  If  it  liecomes  a  dealer  in  second-hand  articles 
it  may  serve  some  useful  purpose,  but  can  hardly  assume 
a  first  place  among  the  institutions  of  learning. 


Per  I  Mercati  Coperti  (On  Covered  Markets).  By  Marc 
Aurelio  Boldi.  Published  by  the  Fratelli  Centcnari,  Rome. 
71  X  9  in..  140  pp.,  paper  covers. 

In  this  book  Signor  Boldi  treats  the  subject  of  covered 
markets  in  all  its  branches,  not  only  tlieir  materials,  construc- 
tion, and  architecture  arc  fully  considered,  but  all  the  laws 
and  regulations  in  every  detail  which  should  govern  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  traffic  carried  on  in  them.  The  work  is 
divided  into  five  parts.  The  first  opens  with  a  brief  historical 
account  of  the  rise  and  development  of  markets  in  various 
countries  ;  next  are  presented  the  conditions  which  should  be 
fulfilled  by  covered  markets  to-day,  in  order  to  produce  the 
liighest  degree  of  usefulness.  In  the  second  part,  to  show 
what  has  l»een  done  to  provide  the  centers  of  habitation  with 
covered  markets  satisfyinc  such  conditions,  a  description  is 
given  of  many  markets  erected  in  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  followed  by  a  table  containing  the  principal  data  re- 
lating to  such  markets.  In  the  third  part  is  described,  with 
still  greater  minuteness,  what  has  been  done  in  Italy.  No 
mention  is  made  of  any  American  markets.  France,  it  is 
stated,  has  always  taken  the  lead  in  these  matters,  and  with 
reganl  to  the  excellence  of  its  covered  markets  holds  indis- 
putably the  first  place  among  civilized  nations.  The  Author 
states  that  in  these  descriptions  his  aim  is  not  so  much  to  make 
an  abstract  study  of  coveretl  markets  as  to  collect  all  the  in- 
formation possible,  especially  of  a  technical  nature,  which  can 
be  of  use  to  those  particularl3-  Interested  in  the  subject.  In 
parts  fourth  and  fifth  are  given  the  results  of  Signor  Boldi's 
studies.  He  here  presents  his  views  as  to  the  means  he  con- 
siders most  conducive  to  the  end  of  perfection  of  building 
and  arrangement  in  everj'  respect.  He  closes  with  some  re- 
marks on  markets  as  financial  investments  he  had  hoped,  he 
says,  at  the  time  of  beginning  the  book,  to  be  able  to  give 
figures  upon  which  arguments  in  their  favor  must  be  based, 
but  that  statistics  do  not  yet  furnish  such  information  in  a 
way  to  serve  this  end.  He  has,  however,  in  the  course  of  his 
own  studies  and  investigations,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
covered  markets  should  be  classed  among  those  building  en- 
terprises which  yield  a  high  rate  of  interest,  his  opinion  ^ing 
that  such  interest  fluctuates  in  the  neighborhood  of  7  per  cent. 
The  Ixwk  is  clearly  and  concisely  written.  Eight  folding 
plates  give  views  and  plans  of  ancient  and  modem  markets. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Procefdingn  of  the  Twenty  fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Master  Car  and  Loeomotite  Painters'  Astociation  of  the  Unitetl 
States  and  Canada,  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  September  13-15, 
1893.     54  pp.,  10  X  6}  in. 

Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geologist  of  tlie  State  of  New  Jersey, 
with  two  large  maps,  one  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
other  of  parts  of  Monmouth  and  Middlesex  counties.  367  pp. . 
9  X  5}  in.  Trenton,  N.  J.:  The  John  L.  Murphy  Publishing 
Company,  Printers. 


TRADE    CATALOGUES. 


The  number  of  Trade  Catalogues  which  are  sent  to  us  dur- 
ing the  past  month  is  so  great  that  we  find  it  imp«)88ible  to 
do  more  than  to  make  a  verv  brief  mention  of  them  : 


Staxdaki)  Water  Ti  he  Safety  Boilers,  manufactured 
by  The  Link  Belt  Machinery  Company,   Chicago.     8  pp.. 


•  j.i--i.  j>i-  ^'^■J.i-^'.-n^ : 
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5J  X  7}  in.  Describes  the  construction  of  the  boilers  briefly, 
and  illustrates  them  witli  a  perspective  sectional  view  and 
engravings  of  boiler  fronts.  Also  gives  illustration  and  de- 
scription of  the  Ewart  clutch  and  view  of  works  on  last  page. 


The  Caswell  Hot- Water  Circulator,  for  Heating  Dwell- 
ings, Stores,  Greenhouses,  Depots,  Scboolhouses,  etc.,  with 
Hot  Water  by  Forced  Circuliition,  manufactured  bv  F.  K. 
Caswell  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  8  i>p..  5}  X  Si  in.  Tlic 
circulator  is  illustrated  and  described,  and  its  application  to  a 
heater  shown. 


The  Robins  Like  Guard  or  Safety  Fender  for  Elec- 
tric AND  Cable  Cau«.  By  the  Robins  Life  Guard  and  Manu- 
facturing Company',  Philadelphia.  14  pp.,  6  X  9i  in.  Illus- 
trated by  engravings  of  the  appunitus,  some  of  which  show 
more  or  less  dilapidated  Individuals  in  precarious  positions  on 
the  fender.  An  improvement  in  the  moral  apix-arance  of  the 
persons  who  are  sjived  wouM  add  to  the  apparent  merits  of 
the  device.  Those  shown  in  the  engravings  look  lik<'  tramps, 
and  it  is  a  little  questionable  whcthei  it  might  not  l)e  a.s  well 
to  run  over  some  of  them.  A  device,  however,  which  will 
catch  tramps  will  also  save  honest  folks,  and  that  is  what  this 
"  life  guard  "  is  intended  for. 


New  Universal  Cutter  and  Tool  Grinder.  By  the 
Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company.  Cincinnati,  O.  24  pp., 
6  X  9i  in.  This  publication  gives  first  a  good  engraving  of 
the  machine,  the  construction  of  which  is  afterward  describetl. 
On  the  fourth  page  an  engraving,  made  from  a  photograph,  is 
given  which  shows  various  kinds  of  cutters,  reamers,  and 
other  tools  which  may  be  ground  on  the  machine.  On  pp. 
6  to  15  inclu-sive  a  numl)er  of  outline  engravings  are  shown, 
indicating  the  method  of  using  this  machine,  with  clear  descrip 
tions  explaining  how  it  is  done.  Some  suggestions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  care  and  use  of  the  machine  and  a  list  of  parts, 
which  may  be  furnished,  completes  the  pamphlet. 


Tire  2  X  24  Flat  Turret  Lathe,  manufactured  by  the 
Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Company.  Springfield,  Vt.  71  pp., 
6  X  9  in.  This  volume  contains  two  ver^'  good  engravings 
showing  front  and  back  views  of  the  machine  described,  and 
descriptions  thereof.  These  are  followed  by  six  pages  of  en- 
gravings showing  the  chucks,  slides,  tools,  and  various  appli- 
ances which  are  U8e<l.  Twelve  pages  of  illustrations  showing 
and  describing  the  kind  of  work  which  can  be  done  on  this 
machine.  A  chapter  with  six  engravings  showing  and  de- 
scribing its  evolution  and  a  full  description  of  it  follow.  Fac- 
similes of  testimonial  letters,  a  list  of  users,  directions  for  set- 
ting up  and  operating  the  machine,  and  a  folded  plate  showing 
some  large  specimens  of  work  done  on  it,  with  a  table  of  speeds 
on  the  back,  complete  the  publication. 


The  Venturi  Meter,  patented  by  Clemens  Herschel, 
Hydraulic  Engineer,  made  by  Builders'  Iron  Foundrs',  Foun«l- 
ers  and  Miichinists,  Providence,  R.  L.  5}  X  9  in.  This  pam- 
phlet is  unpaged,  but  contains  alwut  70  pp.  It  contains  first  a 
description  of  the  Venturi  meter,  of  which  it  is  said  in  the 
opening  paragraph  that  "it  is  named  for  the  Italian  philo-so- 
pher,  Venturi,  who  first  called  attention,  in  1796,  to  the  relation 
between  the  velocities  and  pressures  of  fluids  when  flowing 
through  converging  and  diverging  tul)e8."  The  description  of 
the  instrument  is  followed  by  a  reprint  of  a  paper  describing 
it.  which  was  read  before  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
1887.  Following  this  is  an  extract  from  Mansfield  Merriman's 
Hydraulics  on  the  same  subject.  The  conclusion  consists  of 
tables  giving  the  performance  of  the  meter  and  tests  of  its 
accuracy.  The  book  has  numerous  illustrations,  is  well  printed, 
S3d  in  excellent  taste  all  through. 


The  Widening  Use  of  Compressed  Air.  By  Whitfield 
Price  Pressinger.  7  pp.,  51  x  9  in.  This  is  a  reprint  of  an 
article  which  appeare(l  originally  in  the  Engintering  Maga- 
tine.  The  uses  to  which  compressed  air  is  put  are  briefly  de- 
scribed, such  iis  for  pneumatic  dynamite  guns,  block  signal- 
fng,  raising  water,  in  the  use  of  crude  petroleum  for  fuel,  in 
emptying  tanks  ;  in  india-rubber  factories  the  hose  is  removed 
from  the  iron  mandrels  by  forcing  a  current  of  air  under  50  or 
60  lbs.  pressure  between  the  hose  and  mandrels,  thereby  in- 
flating the  hose  and  permitting  it  to  lie  easily  slipped  off  ;  for 
pneumatic  riveting  machines,  cranes,  and  hoisting  machinery, 
for  pneumatic  tubes  for  transmitting  mail  mattt-r  and  other 
parcels,  refrigeration  and  ventilation,  the  propulsion  of  cars, 
for  conveying  coal  culm,  the  disposal  of  sewage,  for  painting 


buildings,  for  sheep  shearing  machines,  raising  vessels,  puri- 
fying water,  and  for  steering-gear  for  vessels. 


The  Westinghouse  Single-Acting  Engines,  Compound, 
Standard,  and  Junior.  Designed  and  built  by  the  Westing- 
house  .Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  109  pp.,  7  X  9  In. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  luxurious  catalogues  that  has  come  to 
us  for  a  long  time.  The  cover,  printed  in  a  raised  and  very 
artistic  design,  with  a  buff  and  brown  ground,  is  a  work  of 
art.  The  engraving,  the  paper,  the  printing,  the  ink,  of  a 
bronze  color,  is  all  of  the  most  luxurious  kind.  There  is  first 
a  general  view  of  the  works,  followed  with  a  chapter  which 
tells  why  the  Company  builds  the  kind  of  engines  they  do, 
and  gives  a  perspective  view  of  the  engine  exhibited  at 
('hicago.  Very  elaborate  perspective  and  sectional  engravings 
follow,  with  full  descriptions  of  the  different  cla.sses  and  their 
details,  advantages,  principles,  and  theory  of  their  construc- 
tion, their  operation,  and  economy,  and  a  general  description 
of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  business.  Our  brief  notice 
does  scant  justice  to  the  merits  of  this  volume— which  is 
from  the  press  of  Bartlctt  &  Co.,  of  New  York — but  it  occupies 
all  the  space  that  is  available. 


THE  LOCOMOTIVE  PROBLEM. 


BT  REN£  DE  SAUSSURE,  C.E.,  ROANOKE,  VA. 

In  reading  over  the  last  April  number  of  The  American 
Engineer,  I  noticed  an  article  entitled  The  Ijocomotive  Prob- 
lem, by  C.  H.  Lindenlwrger,  C.E.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  con- 
tains evidently  a  wrong  solution  of  the  probleih. 

Mr.  Lindenberger  announces  this  problem  as  follows  : 

"  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  stroke  of  the  pistons  of  a  loco- 
motive is  2  ft.,  the  diameter  of  the  driving-wli^ls  8  ft.  and  the 
velocity  60  miles  per  hour  :  what  is  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum velocity  of  the  piston  relatively  to  the  earth  and  not  with 
regard  to  the  locomotive,  and  when  does  each  occur?" 

The  author  has  chosen  the  usual  analytical  method  for  find- 
ing maxima  and  minima— j'.c,  by  writing  that  the  differential 
of  the  velocity  =  O  for  a  maximum  or  minimum  ;  this  he  has 
the  right  to  do,  although  this  method  is  much  more  compli- 
cated in  this  ca.se  than  the  geometrical  solution  ;  but  the  mis- 
take be^ns  in  solving  the  equation  of  third  degree  resulting 
from  this  analytical  method.  The  detail  of  this  last  calcula- 
tion is  not  published  in  the  article  above  mentioned  ;  and  my 
opinion  is  that  the  formula  adopted  to  solve  the  equation  of 
third  degree  must  have  been  only  a  formula  of  appro.ximation, 
for  Mr.  Lindenberger  concludes  by  saying  : 


"  So  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  velocity  is  not  for 
these  parts  [the  crank-pin  radius  and  the  conBcctingrod]  at 
right  angles,  a»  tome  solutions  (UMttme,  but  is  very  near  that 
place." 

Now,  I  would  a.sk  the  author  whether  be  has  examined  those 
solutions  that  "  as-sume,"  or,  rather,  whether  he  thinks  that  a 
mathematical  demonstration  "  proves  be\"Dnd  any  doubt"  or 
just  "assumes."  To  decide  this  (jueslion,  I  will  take  the  lib- 
erty of  recalling  here  in  a  few  words  the  usual  geometrical 
solution  of  this  problem  : 

Let  A  li  be  the  connecting-rod. 

Let  0  7?  be  the  crank-pin  radius. 

Let  H  =  the  velocity  of  the  piston. 

Let  <J  —  the  angular  velocity  of  the  crank-pin  radius,  or  the 
angle  descrilxKi  by  this  radius  in  the  unit  of  time.  This 
angular  velocity  is  constant,  since  the  velocity  of  the  engine  is 
supposed  to  be  constant. 


'.<■■'■■■■■' '  ■     \    ■  '-. 
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First,  it  is  evident  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  veloci- 
ties of  the  piston  relatively  to  the  earth  occur  at  the  same  time 
as  the  maximum  velocities  of  the  piston  relatively  to  the  loco- 
motive ;  the  constant  velocity  of  the  engine  having  only  for 
effect  to  change  one  of  .tliese  maxima  into  a  minimum,  when 
the  piston  moves  backward  ;  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  find 
the  positions  for  which  the  velocity  of  the  piston  is  maximum 
relatively  to  the  locomotive. 

Second,  the  point  A  having  the  same  motion  as  the  piston, 
will  have  a  maximum  velocity  at  the  same  time  as  the  piston  ; 
we  can  therefore  apply  the  reasonments  to  point  A  instead  of 
the  piston.  We  have  now  done  away  with  two  constants— 
i.e..  the  velocity  Kof  the  engine  and  the  distance  e  from  point 
A  to  the  piston.  The  uselessness  of  these  two  constants  ap- 
pears distinctly  in  the  analytical  method  of  Mr.  Lindenberger, 
as  they  have  both  disappeared  from  his  equations  by  the  time 
he  lias  taken  the  second  differential,  thus  showing  that  the 
result  is  independent  of  Fand  e. 

Now,  supposing  that  at  the  start  the  piston  and  connecting- 
rod  have  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  let  us  examine  what 
occurs  when  the  piston  moves  during  a  time  infinitely  short, 
d  t.  The  point  A  moves  in  the  direction  0  A  and  describes  a 
length  =  u  (I  t ;  if  we  draw  A  8  perpendicular  to  O  A,  this 
length,  udt,  being  infinitely  small  and  being  at  right  angle 
witli  A  S.  can  be  considered  as  a  very  short  arc  of  circle  de- 
scribed with  any  radius  provided  the  center  is  chosen  some- 
where on  the  line  A  8. 

In  the  meantime,  point  Bhas  moved  on  the  crank-pin  circle. 
But  the  length  of  the  motion  of  B  being  also  infinitely  small, 
and  the  straight  line  0  B  being  perpendicular  to  the  crank  pin 
circle,  the  element  described  by  jjoint  B  can  be  considered  as 
a  very  short  arc  of  circle  of  any  radius  provided  the  center  is 
chosen  somewhere  on  the  line  0  B. 

Now  point  A  and  point  B  are  connected  together  by  a  solid 
rod  ;  we  know,  further,  that  point  A  rotates  during  the  time 
d  t  around  any  point  of  A  8,  and  that  point  B  during  the  same 
time  rotates  around  any  point  of  O  5,  so  that  the  straight  line 
A  B  rotates  around  the*  point  common  Xa  A  8  and  0  B,  or 
around  point  8.  In  other  words  :  During  the  time  d  t,  the 
motion  of  the  connecting  rod  A  B  can  be  considered  as  a  rota- 
tion infinitely  small  of  said  rod  around  point  8. 

The  element  described  by  point  B  on  the  crank  pin  circle 
during  the  time  d  t  has  a  length  equal  iour  dt ;  dividing  the 

(J  r  d  ( 

length  of  this  element  by  the  radius  B  8  we  obtain for 

BS 
the  expression  of  the  size  of  the  angle  described  by  point  B 
around  point  8.  But  the  point  A  also  turns  around  8  of  the 
same  angle,  as  we  have  proved  that  during  the  time  d  t  Uie 
wliole  connecting-rod  rotates  around  point  8.  Therefore  the 
point  A  describe  an  element  equal  to  this  angle  multiplied  by 

u  r  dt       

the  distance  of  ^  to  5,  or, X  A  8.  .'  —  . 

B8 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  point  A  describes  in 
the  direction  O  A  a,a  element  =  u  d  t ;  as  point  A  can  have 
but  one  motion,  these  two  elements  are  equal ;  tlierefore,3 

u  r  d  t    

u'dt  = AS. 


BS 


or, 


u  =  u  r- 


A8 

• • 

BS 


If  we  draw  0  (7,  or  a  vertical  line,  through  center,  0,  until 
"  """^'s  the  direction  A  B,  we  have  in  the  two  similar  triangles 
O  B  O&ndA  BSihe  proportion 

AS       0  0 
Ba~     r    ' 
replacing  in  the  above  equation,  we  have  finally,' 

«  =  o  X  OC. 
and  u  J)eing  constant,  this  shows  that  the  velocity  u  of  the 
piston  is  proportional  to  the  theoretical  line  0  C,  therefore  the 

•"YJ™""  ^^  "  ^''1  correspond  to  the  maximum  of  6~V. 

After  each  element  of  time,  d  I,  the  position  of  points  5.and 
C  changes ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  O  C  will  be  maximum 
wlien  A  B  becomes  tangent  to  the  crank-pin  circle,  or  when 

S,^™^''"P''»  radius  is  at  right  angle  with  the  connecting-rod. 

1  his  is  not  an  approximate  solution  ;  it  means  either  that 
the  maximum  speed  of  the  piston  is  attained  when  the  connect- 
ing-rod 18  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  crank-pin  radius,  or 


that  the  whole  cinemalical  geometry  is  based  upon  wrong 
principles. 

Without  following  all  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Lindenber^r, 
we  can  show  the  same  result  on  his  own  equation.  Keeping 
the  same  figures  as  those  used  in  his  demonstration,  he  obtains 
the  following  expression  for  the  velocity  of  the  piston  : 

«».(«  +  ^) 
■   _      V+t> ,       "   ^ 

CO*.  ^ 

and  he  admits  himself  that  Fand  t>  feeing  constant,  the  maxi- 
mum of  this  velocity  will  be  reached  when  the  coefficient 
sin.  (8  +  <l>) 

is  itself  maximum.    Now,  when  the  connecting-rod 

COS.  ip 

is  perpendicular  to  the  crank-pin  radius  or  tangent  to  the 
crank-pin  circle,  0  -\-  f  =  90°  or  gin.  (6  -|-  ^)  =  1,  w^hich  is  the 
maximum  value  for  any  sinus.  Besides  the  angle  ^  in  this 
position  has  attained  its  maximum  value,  therefore  cot.  ^  has 
reached  its  minimum  value.  The  numerator  sin.  (ff  -j-  ^)  being 
maximum,  and  the  denominator  cos.  <j>  being  minimum,  their 
quotient  is  surely  a  maximum. 

In  the  numerical  example  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lindenberger, 
he  finds  that  this  quotient  equals  1.0540926,  when  the  connect- 
ing-rod is  at  right  angle  with  tlie  crank-pin  radius,  and  that  for 
a  certain  position  very  near  it  this  same  coefficient  has  a  larger 
value— 1.05464  ;  these  two  values  are  so  near  each  other  that 
the  error  must  be  attributed  to  the  small  errors  committed  in 
extracting  square  roots  or  in  using  the  trigonometrical  tables. 
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(Omtinued  from  page  56.3.  roiume  XLVII.) 


Specification  of  EKotisn  Express  Passekokr  Locomotivie. 


LONDON  &  SOUTHWESTERN  RAILWAY. 

Tender  for  ForR-WnEEi^  Coupled    Bogie    Passknobr 
Engines  and  Tenders. 

To  tlie  London  A  Southieestern  Railway  Company : 

Gentlemen  :  We  undertake  to  build bogie  passenger 

engines  and  tenders  and  to  deliver  the  same,  carriage  free,  at 
your  Nine  Elms  Works,  London,  in  strict  accordance  with 
your  specifications  and  drawings,  and  subject  to  the  general 

conditions  hereto  annexed,  for  the  sum  of  f for  each 

engine  and  tender,  and  to  execute  a  formal  contract  for  the 
whole  of  the  above  or  any  less  number  which  you  may  assign 
to  us,  if  and  when  called  upon  by  you  to  do  so. 

The  deliveries  to  be  not  less  than in  eight  months  from 

the  date  of  order  and  at  the  rate  of per  month  afterward. 

Contractor's  Signature 

"  Address 

Date 

LONDON  &  SOUTHWESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Specification    of    Four-Wheels    Coupled    Bogie  Pas- 
senger Engine. 

drawing  no.  6,815. 

Principal  Dimejmons. 

Pt.   Is. 

Inside  diameter  of  cylinders 1  7 

Stroke  of  piston 2  2 

Length  of  boiler  barrel  between  plates .....  11  0 

Diameter       "           "      outside 4  4 

Length  of  fire-box  shell  outside 6  4 

Width            "           "    at  bottom 3  lOJ 

Number  of  tubes ...  240 

Diameter        "      outside 0  If 

Height  of  center  of  lioiler  from  rails 7  9 

Length  of  engine  frame 30  4 

Thickness      "          "     0  1 

Distance  l)etween     "     3  11^ 

Diameter  of  bogie  wheels  on  tread 3  »f 

traninl    •'            "     [coupled 7  1 

Center  of  bogie  to  center  of  driving-wheels 10  9 

"        driving         "         trailing      "     8  6 

"       bogie-wheels 7  6 
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Wheel  Ijase  from  center  of  leading  l>ogie  to  center  of 

trailing-whcels 23     0 

Height  of  center  of  buffers  from  rails 3    6 

Working  steaui  pressure 175  11)8.  per  square  inch. 

I'KKUMINAKY   KEM.\I(KS. 

Where  the  dimensions  are  omitted  in  this  speciticatiou  thev 
will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  the  drawings,  and  these,  as  well 
as  the  terms  of  this  specification,  must  be  strictly  adhered  to, 
except  in  cases  where  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Railway 
Company's  Locomotive  Superintendent  ha.s  tjeen  first  obtained. 

IHO.N. 

In  all  cases  where  the  words  "Best  Yorkshire  Iron"  are 
specified,  the  same  must  be  wrought  iron  of  the  manufacture 
of  Lowraoor,  Bowling,  Coopers,  Taylor's,  MonKbridge,  or 
Famley  best  iron.  In  all  cases  the  brand  of  the  manufacturer 
is  to  be  kept  where  it  can  be  seen. 

BR.\88. 

The  brass,  where  specified,  must  l»e  of  good  tough  metal. 

OUN-MKTAL. 

The  gun-metal  used  must  be  composed  of  copper  8  |)arts,  tin 
1  part. 

WHITE  .METAL. 

The  white  metal  must  be  composed  of  Dewrance's  antifric- 
tion  metal. 

BOILER  PLATES. 

The  barrel,  smoke-l)ox  tube  plate,  fire-box  ca-sing  and  throat 
and  back  plates  of  flrc-I>ox,  also  all  dome  plates  ana  )>utt  strips 
to  be  made  of  the  l)est  mild  steel  of  the  exact  dimensions,  both 
as  regards  form  and  thickness,  as  given  on  the  drawing.s.  To 
be  supplied  by  makers  approved  by  the  Railway  t'ompany's 
Locomotive  Superintendent. 

Quality  — The  (juality  of  the  material  to  l)e  that  generally 
known  as  mild  steel  j)late,  and  to  be  free  from  silicon,  sulphur,  or 
phosphorus.  The  ultimate  tensile  strain  that  the  plates  will 
stand  to  be  not  less  than  25  nor  more  than  80  tons  per  s(iunre 
inch,  and  to  have  an  extension  of  not  less  than  3*3  {icr  cent,  in 
10  in. 

Manufaeture. — All  plates  to  be  made  in  the  most  approved 
manner  from  ingots  hammered  on  all  sides,  and.  when  re-heat- 
ed, to  be  rolled  truly  to  a  uniform  thickness.  Both  sides  to  \\c 
perfectly  clean  and  free  from  pitting,  roll  marks,  scale,  dirt, 
overlapping,  or  other  defects.  Each  plate  to  be  taken  from 
the  rolls  at  a  full  red  heat,  and  allowetl  to  cool  gradually  on  a 
flat  surface.  Each  plate  is  to  be  sheared  to  the  dimensions 
given,  and  in  no  case  to  be  sent  out  before  being  leveled  surti- 
ciently  true  for  macliining.  All  plates  that  are  wavy  or 
buckled,  or  in  any  way  defective,  will  be  rejecte<l,  and  mtist 
be  replaced  by  the  makers,  free  of  cost.  The  maker's  name 
and  date  of  manufacture  must  be  legibly  stam{)ed  on  every 
plate,  and  not  nearer  the  edges   than  9  in. 

A  sample  or  test  plate  at  least  2  ft.  square  mu.st  l)e  sent  in 
by  the  maker  as  a  sample  of  what  will  lie  supplied  in  the  plates 
to  be  made  under  this  contract,  together  with  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  same.  This  test  plate  is  to  !«  \  in.  in  thicknes.s, 
and  from  it  pieces  will  be  taken  for  proving  in  the  following 
manner  : 

Te»t. — A  piece  6  in.  long  will  lie  bent  over  cold  until  the 
ends  meet  each  other  closely,  and  no  fracture  or  sign  of  failure 
is  to  be  observable  in  the  heel  of  the  bend.  Pieces  3  in.  wide 
will  also  lie  taken  and  a  i-in.  hole  punchc<l  through  same, 
which  shall  stand  Iw-ing  drifted  cold  by  taper  drifts  until  it 
reaches  1  \  in.  in  diameter  without  the  edges  fraying  or  show- 
ing signs  of  fracture. 

Samples  or  sliearings  from  the  plates  must  Ite  tested  in  the 
presence  of  the  Railway  Company's  I.XK;omotive  Superinten- 
dent or  his  Inspector,  on  the  premises  of  the  maker,  whenever 
desired. 

The  l)arrel  and  fire  box  casing  plates  to  be  thoroughly  an- 
nealed after  the  rivet  holes  are  punched. 

The  smoke-box  lulie-plate,  throat  and  back  plates  of  the 
fire-box  to  be  thoroughly  annealed  after  they  have  been  both 
flanged  and  punched. 

UOILEK  BAKKEL.  "■ 

The  boiler  barrel  is  to  be  cylindrical  and  butt-jointed,  and 
is  to  be  made  in  all  respects  as  shown  on  drawings  ;  it  is  to 
be  11  ft.  long  between  the  smoke-box  tube-plate  and  the  throat- 
plate  of  the  fire-box  shell.  4  ft.  4  in.  outside  diameter,  and 
composed  of  ^  in.  plates.  The  longitudinal  joints  are  to  have 
inner  and  outer  covering  strips  double  riveted,  the  rivets  being 
placed  zigzag.  The  transverse  joint  to  have  an  exterior  steel 
weldlcss  ring  double  riveted.     Ring  to  be  turned  inside  to 


gauge  ad  to  the  exact  diameter  necessary  and  then  shrunk 
on.  All  kuds  and  fittings  are  to  be  fixed  Ijcforc  the  boikr  is 
tested. 

SMOKE  BOX   TUBE  PLATE. 

The  smoke-ox  lube  plate  is  to  be  J  in.  thick,  the  lops  ami 
sides  of  the  platibeing  turned  forward  2}  in.,  forming  a  Bange 
for  the  smoke  box. 'jQd  is  to  be  secured  to  the  boiler  barrel  by 
a  continuous  weldlestring  of  angle  steel  we  1  annealed,  ana 
supplied  by  makers  to  bt«Pproved  by  the  Railway  Company  s 
Locomotive  Superintendeit-  The  ring  must  be  faced  bored 
and  turned  on  the  etlges,  ani  then  slirunk  on  the  boiler  barrel, 
and  is  to  Iw  double  riveted  tcthe  same,  the  rivets  being  placed 
zigzag.  The  tulie-plale  is  to  »  faced  where  it  is  joined  to  the 
boiler  steel  angle.  Eight  waslrout  plugs  are  to  be  inserted  in 
the  plate,  as  shown  on  drawing. 

FIRK-BOX   CASINO.*-. 

The  fire-box  casing  is  to  lie  6  ft.  4  in.  long  •»"<^  ^ }^-  ^®*  !"• 
wide  outside  at  the  bottom,  and  to  lie  5  ft.  WP'^.  ""^  ceiiier 
line  of  the  boiler.  The  top  and  sides  are  to  lie  '"  J")?  P'*  , 
i  in.  thick.  The  back  plate  to  be  ,»j  in.  thick,  a?"  J^P^, 
over  to  join  the  covering  plate.  The  front  or  thro?'  P'*'*  " 
to  lie  ff  in.  thick,  and  tlange<l  over  to  join  the  Imrrel.    ,.     .    , 

All  riveted  joints  in  Ore  liox  casing  to  lie  double  >'"'f  5r* 
The  expansion  brackets  are  to  be  riveted  to  the  sides'*'  _*' 
fire-box  shell.  The  holes  in  fire-box  casing  plates  for  '""PP*"'" 
stays  are  to  be  drilled  and  then  tapped  to  form  a  go<id  tL''"*' 
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All  rivet  holes  to  be  punched  or  drilled  -j  in.  in  diameti'""'  . 
rivets  to  be  of  the  best  Yorkshire  iron  with  a  breaking  sire  "^  i 
of  not  less  than  22  tons  per  8(|iiare  inch,  and  an  extensio{[*  ^; 
not  less  than  30  percent,  in  2  in.  Hivcis  to  be  ]}  in  in  dijj''?''^ 
ter  before  lieing  closed,  and  to  l)e  closed  wherever  possible 'tP' 
a  hydraulic  pressure  of  at  least  30  tons,  so  that  they  propei'f^. 
fill  the  rivet  holes.  The  hoUs  in  the  plates  are  to  be  8lighi.lj\^ 
countersunk  under  the  rivet  hewis,  and  so  punched  that  when  \ 
the  plates  are  in  the  proper  position  for  riveting  tlie  smaller 
dimensions  of  the  holes  shall  be  together  at  the  center  of  the 
joint.  All  holes  in  the  various  plates  and  angle  irons  must  be 
perfectly  fair  with  one  another,  and  must  not  be  drifte<i  in  any 
case  ;  should  any  of  the  holes  not  be  perfectly  fair  they  must 
l>e  rimered  out  until  they  become  so.  and  every  hole  must  be 
cdmpletelv  filled  by  the  rivet.  The  holes  in  the  angle-irons  must 
l)e  marked  from  the  plates  and  drilled  (not  punched),  the  pitch 
of  rivets  and  lap  of  joints  being  in  all  cases  asshown  on  drawing. 
Great  care  must  he  taken  that  tlie  plates  are  brought  well  to- 
gether before  any  rivets  are  put  in.  The  edges  of  all  the 
plates  are  to  Iw  planed  Ixjfore  being  put  together.  Any  caulk- 
ing which  may  be  required  must  be  done  with  a  broad-faced 
tool,  care  being  taken  that  the  plates  are  not  injured  by  so 
doing. 

COPPER  FIRE-BOX   PL.\TK8. 

The  copper  plates  to  lie  of  the  very  best  quality  manufac- 
ture<i.  and  to  be  supplied  by  makers  approved  by  the  Railway 
Company's  Locomotive  Superintendent,  of  the  exact  dimen- 
sions, both  as  regards  form  and  thickness,  as  given  on  the 
drawings. 

The  copper  plates  are  to  lie  properly  annealed,  and  a  piece 
taken  from  each  plate  must  stand  the  following  tests— viz.  : 

The  ultimate  tensile  strain  to  be  not  less  than  18.5  tons  per 
square  inch,  with  an  elongation  of  not  less  than  40  percent, 
in  2  in. 

S.  piece  0  in.  long  is  also  to  l»c  Ix'ot  double  when  cold,  with- 
out showing  signs  of  fracture  at  the  heel  of  tlie  bend. 

Tests  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Ixicomotive  Super- 
intendent of  the  Company  or  his  Inspector. 

INSIDE   FIRE-BOX. 

The  inside  fire-box  is  to  be  of  c.ipi>er,  5  ft.  5,\  in.  long  insi<le 
at  the  top,  and  5  ft.  7|  in.  long  inside  at  the  bottom  ;  the 
height  inside  at  the  middle  of  the  liox  is  to  lie  5  ft.  0|  In.,  the 
wioth  inside  at  the  top,  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  at  the  bottom,  3  ft.  i\  in. 
The  tulie-plate  is  to  be  1  in.  thick  where  the  tubes  and  barrel- 
stays  i>ass  through  it ;  the  remaining  portion  is  to  lie  reduced 
by  hammering  to  \  in.  thick,  and  is  to  be  flanged  back  to  join 
the  covering  plate.  The  liack-plate,  which  must  be  \  in. 
thick,  is  to  be  Hanged  forward.  The  sides  and  top  are  to  be 
in  one  jilate  and  \  in.  thick  ;  the  joints  are  to  have  2^  in.  lap 
when  finishcil.  and  to  be  single  riveted  with  }-in.  iron  rivets, 
same  (juality  a'  used  for  boiler.  All  the  joints  in  the  copper 
firebox  are  to  be  hand  riveted.  Two  fusible  plugs  are  to  be 
fixed  in  the  crown  of  the  fire-box.' 
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KIUE-HOI.K    IMK)K. 

Tlif  ring  foi  !hc  fire-door  is  to  be  of  the  best  Yorksliire  iron, 
nnd  is  to  be  circular  und  of  the  dimensions  sliowii  on  dracviog. 
The  ring  is  to  Ix;  riveted  to  the  flrc-box  by  |  in.  rivets,  aud  is 
to  project  i  in.  bej'ond  the  edges  of  the  platef,  which  must  Ije 
well  caulked.  The  fire-door  is  to  he  of  cast  iron,  fonneii  in 
two  halves,  and  made  to  slide  a.s  shown  on  drawing.  A 
wrought-iron  deflecting  plate  is  to  be  fixed  in  tlie  fire-door  hole 
as  shown.     Also  a  brick  arch  in  the  fire-box  as  shown. 

STAYS. 

The  outside  and  inside  fire  boxes  are  to  be  stayed  together 
on  all  sides  with  copper  stays  1  in.  in  diameter  and  12  threads 
per  inch,  made  from  best  soft  rolled  bars,  having  a  breaking 
strength  of  not  less  than  14  tons  per  square  inch,  with  an  ex- 
tension of  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  in  2  in.  properly  annealed, 
screwed  steam  tight  into  both  copper  and  steel  plates,  and 
afterward  riveted  over.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  cutting 
off  the  ends  of  the  stays  so  as  not  to  injure  the  threads.  The 
pitch  of  the  copper  stays  to  be  about  3^  in.,  center  to  center, 
as  shown.  Qreat  care  must  be  taken  that  the  holes  in  the  out- 
side and  inside  boxes  are  exactly  opposite  one  another.  The 
barrel  stays  are  to  be  riveted  to  the  boiler  with  }-in.  rivets  and 


spelter.  The  tubes  are  to  be  inspected  by  the  Railway  (Com- 
pany's Locomotive  Superintendent  or  his  Inspector,  and  sup- 
plied clean,  and  are  not  to  be  covered  with  paint  or  any  simi- 
lar coating.  The  maker's  name  to  be  clearly  stamped  on  the 
outside  of  each  tube.  The  tubes  are  to  l»e  expanded  bj'  a 
Dudgeon's  tul)e  expander,  and  ferruled  at  the  flre-ljox  end 
only.  At  the  smoke  liox  end  the  tubes  are  to  stand  through 
the  plate  J  in. 

DOME.  •  - 

The  sleam  dome  is  to  be  made  as  shown  on  drawing,  and  to 
Ix!  pmvidedwith  steel  cover.  The  dome  is  to  be  2  ft.  0  in.  in- 
side diameter,  and  2  ft.  2  in.  high  inside,  and  i  in.  thick.  The 
dome  is  to  be  made  in  one  plate  and  butt  jointed  as  shown. 
A  strengthening  plate  J  in.  thick  is  to  Ije  riveted  to  the  in- 
side of  the  boiler  under  the  dome  as  shown  on  drawing.  The 
hole  for  the  dome  is  to  be  19|  in.  in  diameter.  A  soft  steel 
manhole  seating  is  to  be  single  riveted  to  the  <'CDter  of  the  fire- 
box top,  and  fitted  with  a  cast-iron  cover  plate  formed  in  one 
with  the  safety-valve  columns.  The  cover  plate  and  manhole 
seating  are  to  be  accurately  faced,  so  that  a  perfect  steam-tight 
joint  can  be  made. 

RKGCI-ATOK. 

In  the  inside  of  the  dome  is  to  be  placed  a  cast-iron  regu- 
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secured  to  the  tul)eplate  as  shown  on  drawing.    The  inner 

,  copper  fire  box  is  to  have  eight  roof  stay-bars  of  cast  steel  of 

i  approved  make  of  the  section  shown,  and  secured  to  it  bv 

bolts  which  are  tapped  into  the  stays  only  as  shown  on  draw"- 

ing.    The  stays  are  to  bear  on  the  top,  back  and  front  plates. 

and  are  to  be  slung  where  shown  to  the  outer  shell.     The  back 

plate  of  the  fire-box  casing  and  the  smoke-box  tube-plate  are 

to  be  stayed  together  with  11  wrought  iron  longitudinal  stays 

J  U  in.  in  diameter  where  they  pass  through  the  back  plate, 

land  li  in.  in  diameter  for  the  remainder  of  their  length  ;  these 

I  stays  are  to  have  the  head  bedding  on  a  copper  washer  and 

I  screwed  into  the  fire-box  plate  ;  at  the  other  end  they  are  to  be 

Isecured  by  a  nut  bedding  on  a  copper  washer  on  each  side  of 

|the  plate. 

TLBEK. 

The  l»oiler  is  to  contain  240  brass  tubes,  of  a  brand  and 
Imanufrtcture  to  be  approved  bv  the  Railway  Company's  Loco- 
I motive  Superintendent.  Each  tube  is  to  Ikj  If  in.  outeide 
diameter  expanded  at  smoke-box  end  to  U  iu.  outside  diameter 
for  a  length  of  3  in.  and  contracted  to  Ig  in.  outside  diameter 
at  flre-t)ox  end.  Each  tube  is  to  be  No.  11  Standanl  W.  G 
thick  at  the  fire  box  end  for  a  length  of  1  ft.  and  then  to  be 
drawn  tapered  to  No.  13  Standard  W.  G.  thick  at  the  smoke- 
Iwx  end,  the  tajper  l>eingonthe  insideoolr,  the  outside  remain- 
mg  parallel.  The  proportion  for  the  metal  in  the  tubes  to  lie 
.0  per  cent,  best  selected  copper,  and  30  per  cent,  best  Silesuin 


lator  in  two  parts,  with  flanged  joint,  to  have  two  valves, 
main  valve  of  brass  and  the  easing  valve  of  cast  iron,  to  be 
worked  from  the  back  of  the  fire-box.  The  steam-pipe  lead- 
ing from  the  regulator  to  the  smoke-box  is  to  be  of  hard- 
drawn  copper.  No.  6  Standard  W.  G.,  5.J  in.  inside  diameter, 
and  is  to  have  a  brass  flange  bra/.ed  on  where  it  fits  into  the 
tube-plate  ;  the  other  end  of  the  pipe  to  have  a  brass  collar 
brazed  on,  and  is  to  be  secured  to  the  stand  regulator  pipe  as 
shown.    .       , 

WATER  SPACE. 

The  water  space  between  the  fire-box  and  shell  is  to  be  3  in. 
wide  at  the  foundation  ring,  and  is  to  be  enlarged  upward  to 
the  dimensions  shown  on  drawing. 

""  FOCNDATION   RING. 

The  foundation  ring  is  to  be  of  best  Yorkshire  iron,  3  in. 
wide  X  2i  in.  deep,  and  riveted  to  the  inside  and  outside  fire- 
boxes with  |-ln.  rivets,  snap  headed,  2-in.  pitch,  to  the  section 
as  shown  on  drawing. 

ASH-PAN. 

The  ash-pan  is  to  be  placed  below  the  fire-box  casing,  with 
movable  doors  and  perforated  dampers  at  the  back  and  front, 
so  arranged  as  to  be  worked  from  the  back  of  the  fire-box. 
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The  handles  for  working  the  doors  are  to  be  placed  at  a  con- 
venient height  on  the  foot-plate  as  shown.  The  sides  are  to 
be  of  i-ln.  plates,  and  the  Iwttom  of  i-in.  plate,  of  Best  Best 
Staffordshire  iron  ;  angle-irons  2  in.  X  2  in.  x  A  in.  thick, 
are  to  be  riveted  to  the  sides  and  bottom  with  ^-in.  rivets. 
The  ash-pan  is  to  be  of  the  form,  and  fixed  in  the  manner 
shown,  by  angle-irons  4  in.  X  3  in.  X  i  in.,  and  cottared  pins 
screwecl  into  foundation  ring. 

FIHE-BAK8   AND   CARRIERS. 

The  firebars  are  to  be  of  cast-iron,  of  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions shown,  and  the  carriers  of  wrought  iron  secured  to  the 
foundation  ring  in  the  manner  shown  on  drawing. 

SMOKK-BOX. 

The  smoke-bo.x  is  to  be  of  the  form  and  dimensions  shown 
on  drawing.  The  sides  and  crown  are  to  be  ^^  in.  thick,  rivet- 
ed to  the  flange  of  the  smuke-l)ox  tube-plate.  The  front-plate 
is  to  be  in  one,  and  #  in.  thick.  An  angle-iron  2^  in.  X  2i 
in.  X  i  in.  thick  is  to  be  riveted  to  the  front  and  side-plates. 
A  hole  for  the  door  is  to  be  cut  in  the  front-plate  3  ft.  10  in. 
in  diameter.     The  door  is  to  l»e  of  Best  Best  StafTordshire  iron 

f  in.  thick,  protected  oa  the  inside  with  a  shield,  placed  1|  in. 

from  door.  Oreat  care  must  be  taken  tliat  the  door  wlien 
closed  is  made  a  perfectly  air-tiglit  joint.  The  cross-bar  is  to 
be  made  to  lift  out  of  forged  brackets,  which  are  to  be  riveted 
to  the  inside  of  the  front  of  the  ^mokebox.  Two  handles  and 
a  gripping  screw  are  to  be  provided.  All  the  plates  are  to  be 
clean  and  smooth  and  well  ground  over.  All  rivets  are  to  !« 
I  in.  in  diameter,  pitched  as  shown  on  drawing,  and  are  to  be 
countersunk  and  filed  off  flush.  The  outside  handles  are  to  be 
finished  bright.  All  lamp  iron  brackets  are  to  be  fixed  as 
shown. 

CniMNET. 

The  barrel  of  the  chimney  is  to  be  of  good  smooth  Best  Best 
Staffordshire  iron  ^  in.  thick,  to  have  a  butt  joint,  and  is  to 
be  riveted  together  with  countersunk  rivets  down  llie  back, 
having  a  hoop  of  lialf-round  iron  at  the  top  ;  the  bottom  is  to 
be  of  liest  Yorkshire  iron  or  mild-steel  plates  f  in.  thick,  per- 
fectly free  from  hammer  marks,  and  accurately  fitted  to  the 
smoke -box.  The  height  of  the  top  of  the  chimney  from  rails 
is  to  be  13  ft.  2}  in. 

FRAMES   AND   AXl,K-BOX    GUIDES. 

The  frames  and  frame  staj'-plates  to  be  made  of  the  best  mild 
Bessemer  or  Siemens-Martin  steel,  supplied  by  makers  approved 
by  the  Railway  Company's  Locomotive  Superintendent,  and 
of  the  exact  dimensions,  both  as  regards  form  and  thickness, 
as  given  on  the  drawings. 

Quality.  —The  quality  of  the  material  to  be  that  generally 
known  as  mild-steel  plate,  and  to  V)e  free  from  silicon,  sulphur, 
or  phosphorus.  The  ultimate  tensile  strain  that  the  plates 
will  stand  to  be  not  less  than  24  nor  more  than  30  tons  per 
square  inch,  with  an  extension  of  not  less  than  23  per  cent,  in 
10  in. 

MannfMture.—kW  plates,  whether  made  by  the  Bessemer  or 
Siemens-Martin  process,  to  be  made  in  the  most  approved  man- 
ner from  ingots  hammered  on  all  sides,  and  when  reheated,  to 
be  rolled  truly  to  a  uniform  thickness.  Both  sides  to  be  per- 
fectly clean  and  free  from  pitting,  roll  marks,  scale,  dirt,  over- 
lapping, or  other  defects.  Each  plate  to  be  taken  from  the 
rolls  at  a  full  red  heat,  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually  on  a  Hat 
surface.  Each  plate  is  to  be  sheared  to  the  dimensions  ijiven, 
and  in  no  case  to  be  sent  out  before  being  leveled  sutliciently 
true  for  machining.  All  plates  that  are  wavy  or  buckled  or  in 
any  way  defective  will  be  rejected,  and  must  be  replaced  by 
the  makers,  free  of  cost.  The  maker's  name  and  date  of  manu- 
facture must  be  legibly  stamped  on  every  plate,  and  not  nearer 
the  edges  than  9  in.  • 

A  sample  or  test  plate  at  least  2  ft.  square  must  be  sent  in 
by  the  maker  as  a  sample  of  what  will  l)e  supplied  in  the 
plates  to  be  made  under  this  contract,  togetlier  with  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  same.  This  test  plate  is  to  be  i  in.  in 
thickness,  and  from  it  pieces  will  !«  taken  for  proving  in  the 
following  manner : 

7'<!«t.  — A  piece  6  in.  long  will  be  l)ent  over  cold  until  the 
ends  meet  each  other  closely,  and  no  fracture  or  sign  of  failure 
is  to  be  oliservable  in  the  heel  of  the  l)end.  Pieces  3  in.  wide 
will  also  be  taken  and  a  i-in.  hole  punched  through  same, 
which  shall  stand  Iieing  drifted  cold  by  taper  drifts  until  it 
reaches  li  in.  in  diameter  without  the  edges  fraying  or  show- 
ing signs  of  fracture. 

Samples  or  shearings  from  the  plates  must  be  tested  in  the 
presence  of  the  Itail way  Company's  Locomotive  Superintendent 
or  his  Inspector,  on  the  premises  of  the  maker  whenever  de- 
sired. 

All  the  plates  are  to  be  perfectly  level  and  straight  through- 


out, and  marked  from  one  template.  All  holes  are  to  Ite 
drilled  and  rimered  out  to  the  exact  sizes  given,  and  each  bolt 
and  rivet  must  be  turned  to  gauge,  and  6tted  into  its  place,  a 
good  driving  fit.  When  the  frames  and  cylinders  are  bolted 
together,  ana  l)eforc  the  boiler,  wheels  and  axles  are  put  in 
their  places,  the  accuracy  of  the  work  must  l>e  tested  by  diago- 
nal, transverse  and  longitudinal  measurement. 

The  frames  are  to  lie  placed  at  a  distance  of  3  ft.  llj  in. 
apart,  and  to  he  stayed  at  the  leading  end,  in  front  of  the  driv- 
ing-wheels, and  in  front  of  the  fire  box  by  sfeel  plates  and 
angle-irons,  and  l)y  a  cast-iron  foot-plate  at  the  trailing  end. 
The  Steel  plate  stays  to  l»e  planed  to  the  exact  width  required, 
and  securely  riveted  to  the  frames  by  cold  rivets.  At  the  lead- 
ing end,  a  steel  casting  with  suitable  flanges  is  to  be  riveted  to 
the  frames  at  bottom,  with  Jin.  rivets  pitched  zigzag,  and  this 
casting  is  to  Iw  provided  with  a  boss  for  carrying  the  bogie 
center  pin.  This  boss  to  lie  accurately  turned,  and  to  lie  planed 
on  the  bottom  side,  to  suit  the  bogie  cross-slide.  This  casting 
must  be  perfectly  square  with  the  frames.  The  driving-wheels 
are  to  be  placed  1  ft.  5  in.  in  front  of  the  fire-box.  The  driv- 
ing and  trailing  axle-box  guides  to  Ite  provided  with  adjustable 

^weilges  having  a  taper  of  1  in  10,  as  shown,  guide  and  wedge  to 
be  of  the  very  best  cast-steel  supplied  by  makers  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Itailway  Company's  Locomotive  Superinten- 
dent. The  top  and  sides  are  to  be  in  one  piece,  free  from 
honeycomb  and  all  other  defects,  and  the  flanges  are  to  be 
planed  all  over  and  fitted  to  template  ;  they  are -to  be  fastened 
to  the  frame  willi  bolts  1  in.  in  diameter,  accurately  turned 
and  driven  tight  in  the  holes.  The  horn  stays  are  to  be  at- 
tached to  Ihc  guides  as  shown  on  drawing.  'The  frames  must 
be  finished  wTth  a  good  smooth  surface  1  in.  thick,  and  the 
axle-box  guides  must  be  free  from  cross-winding  and  square 
with  the  engine  in  all  directions.  The  rubbing  plate  on  back 
end  of  frame  for  the  intermediate  bufifer  is  to  be  of  wrought 
iron  case  hardened. 

BOGIE. 

The  bogie  is  to  l)c  made  of  the  form  and  to  the  dimensions 
shown  on  drawing.  The  wheels  are  to  be  placed  7  ft.  6  in. 
apart,  center  to  center.  The  frame  plates  are  to  be  of  the  same 
quality  as  those  specified  for  the  main  frames,  1  in.  thick  an<l 
placed  2  ft.  7i  in.  apart.  The  axle-box  guides  are  to  be  of  the 
very  best  cast  steel,  of  approved  make,  free  from  honeycomi) 
and  all  other  defects.  The  flanges  are  to  be  planed  all  over, 
and  fitted  to  teniplate.  They  are  to  be  fixed  to  the  frame  by 
bolts  i  in.  in  diameter,  accurately  turned,  and  driven  tight 
into  the  holes.  The  frames  are  to  Iw  firmly  secured  to  cast- 
steel  staj-  with  }-in.  rivets,  zigzag  pitch.  Great  care  must  1k' 
taken  that  the  frames  when  put  together  are  perfectly  parallel 
and  at  right  angles  with  tlie  steel  stay.  The  cast-steel  cross- 
slide  is  to  hn  planed  on  its  rubbing  surfaces,  and  bored  out  to 
receive  the  l)ogie  pin.  Each  side  controlling  spring  is  to  Ix; 
laminated,  and  is  to  consist  of  16  plates,  2\  in.  wide  and  ^\  in. 
thick.  They  are  to  be  made  of  the  veiy  best  quality  of  spring 
steel,  manufactured  from  Swedish  bar  iron.  Each  spring  must 
be  thoroughly  tested  before  being  put  into  its  place  by  being 
weighted  witu  2  tons,  and  on  the  removal  of  this  weight  it 
must  resume  its  original  form.  The  top  plate  of  each  spring 
must  be  stamped  with  the  maker's  name  and  date  of  manufac- 
ture, and  be  to  the  same  specification  as  the  driving  and  trail- 
ing springs.  The  ^ates  are  to  be  properly  fitted  and  tem- 
pered, and  are  to  be  prevented  from  shifting  side  or  end  ways 
by  nibs  stamped  upon  them.  The  buckles  are  to  be  sound 
forgings,  and  are  to  fit  the  springs  accurately,  and  are  to  l)e 
well  secureil  by  a  short  wrought-iron  pin  driven  while  hot 
through  a  hole  in  the  lop  of  the  buckle,  and  with  a  hole  in  the 
top  plate.  Through  the  center  of  the  casting  forming  the 
bogie  pin  a  wrought-iron  pin  3  in.  in  diameter  is  to  pass,  fitted 
at  the  bottom  end  with  a  nut  and  washer  ;  the  hole  in  the  stay 
is  to  be  elongated  to  allow  for  the  lateral  motion  of  the  cross- 
slide.  Each  spring  cradle  is  to  be  made  of  two  Yorkshire  iron 
plates  6  in.  deep,  U  in.  thick,  with  cast-iron  distance  pieces 
rivetetl  between  them  at  each  end  ;  these  cast-iron  pieces  are 
to  be  provided  with  means  of  lubrication,  and  are  to  be  shaped 
to  rest  on  the.  saddles  formed  on  the  top  of  the  axle-boxes. 
The  springs  are  to  be  coupled  Uj  the  lieams  by  hooks  as  shown, 
the  pins  througli  the  hooks  are  to  be  of  steel,  and  the  eyes 'of 
the  hooks  arc  to  be  case  hardened.  The  brackets  holding  the 
springs  are  to  l)e  of  Yorkshire  iron,  and  are  to  be  bolted  to  the 
frames  with  1-in.  turned  bolts  driven  in  a  tight  fit.  The  whole 
of  the  work  is  to  be  of  the  best  description,  and  the  Iwgie, 
when  finished,  must  l)e  perfectly  square  and  free  from  cro8.s 
windings  and  according  to  drawings. 

MOTION  PLATE. 

The  motion  plate  to  be  of  the  very  best  cast  steel,  of  ap 
proved  make,  thoroughly  annealed,  to  be  j  in.  thick,  planed 
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and  secured  to  the  frames  by  Jin.  turned  rivets,  countersunk 
and  riveted  cold.  The  molion  plate  to  be  properly  facet!  for 
the  attachment  of  the  slide-bars,  and  to  be  as  shown  on  draw- 
ing. 

FOOT-STEPS    AND    HAND-RAILS. 

Foot-Steps  and  hand-rails  are  to  he  fixed  on  each  side  of  the 
engine  in  the  manner  shown.  The  hand-rails  to  be  carried 
round  front  of  smoke-box,  and  to  be  li  in.  outside  diameter. 
The  hand-rail  pillars  are  to  be  fixed  to  forged  brackets,  which 
are  to  Ik-  studded  to  the  lioiler  iis  shown.  The  foot-steps  are 
to  be  roughed,  and  the  hand  rails  to  be  finished  bright. 

PLATFORM    AND   8PLA8HEKS. 

The  platforms  arc  to  be  of  Best  Best  Staffordshire  iron  i  in. 
thick,  secured  to  frame  as  shown  on  drawing.  The  splashers 
are  to  be  of  plate  iron  y*,  in.  thick,  of  the  form  and  to  the  di- 
mensions shown  on  drawing,  the  rivets  to  be  |  in.  in  diameter 
flush  outside.     Angle-irons  to  be  li  in.  X  U  in.  X  i  in. 

CAST-IRON   KOOT-PLATE. 
A  cast-iron  foot-plate  is  to  be  fitted  between  the  frames  at 

the  trailing  end,  to  be  of  good  hard  metal,  free  from  all  de- 
fects. The  casting  to  be  fixc<l  to  the  frames  by  lx)U9  1  in.  in 
diameter,  to  have  suit^ible  holes  drilled  to  receive  the  draw  and 
safety  link  pins,  as  shown  on  drawing. 

BAND-BOXES. 

Two  cast-iron  drv  sand-boxes  to  be  provided,  one  on  each 
side,  in  front  of  the  driving-wheels.  They  are  to  be  so  arranged 
lliat  the  valves  can  be  worke<i  together  by  suitable  geanng 
from  the  foot-plate  ;  the  valves  are  to  be  circular.  Sand  pipes 
are  also  to  be  fixed  as  shown  ;  the  sand  to  be  led  within  3  in. 
of  the  rails  by  wroughtiron  pipes  H  in.  inside  diameter.  The 
general  arrancement  of  sand-boxes  and  gear,  and  the  details  of 
the  valves  and  gear  to  be  a.s  shown  on  the  drawings. 

BUFFER  PLATES. 

The  buffer  plates  are  to  be  of  steel,  same  quality  as  speci- 
fied for  frames,  7  ft.  11  in.  long,  1  ft.  7}  in.  deep,  and  li  in. 
thick,  and  are  to  be  riveted  to  the  stays  and  angle-irons  on  the 
inside  and  outside  of  frames,  as  shown  on  drawing. 

BVFFERfi. 

The  buffers  are  to  be  of  cast  iron  to  this  company's  pattern. 
Tlie  buffer  springs  are  to  consist  of  three  Spencer's  No.  119 
india-rubber  cylinders,  to  this  company's  pattern. 

The  buffers  are  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  H  ft.  9  in.  apart, 
center  to  center,  and  at  a  height  of  '6  ft.  6  in.  from  the  rail 
level. 

DRAG  UOOKS,  SCREW  COtJPLINOS  AND  MDE  CHAINS. 

The  drag-hook  is  to  be  furnished  witli  Spencer's  india-rub- 
ber cylinder  No.  6,  to  this  company's  pattern.  The  hooks, 
screw  couplings,  and  side  chains  are  lo  be  of  best  iron,  chain- 
cable  quality,  and  according  to  drawing. 

(to  BE  CONTINUED.) 


THE  HANDLING  OF  FUEL  ON  THE  FRENCH, 
ENGLISH  AND  BELGIAN  RAILWAYS.* 


By  M.  JULLIAN. 


(Continued  frmn  pagt  868,  Votuine  LXYII.) 


FUEL  HANDLING  WITH  ELEVATORS. 

ArranffemenU  of  the  Parit,  Lyont  &  Mediterranean  Com- 
]niny. — "The  conditions  surrounding  the  coal  handling  of  the 
I'aris,  Lyons  &  MecMterranean  Company  are  almost  identically 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Northern  Company,  as  far  as  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  concerned.  The  manage- 
ment has,  therefore,  recognize<l  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  mixture  should  he  well  iniide,  and  have  adopted 
an  arrangement  which  will  be  descril>ed  later  on,  by  which 
this  mixing  is  done  mechanically.  They  have  at  present  only 
one  of  these  mixing  shops  in  operation— that  at  Pont-de-l'Ane, 
near  St  Etienne  ;  another  one  will  soon  be  built  at  Courbesac. 
Tlie  cars  are  run  into  the  station  loaded  with  lumps  or  mixtures 
of  various  kinds  of  coal,  and  even  with  fine  pieces,  and  they 
it^  delivered  just  as  they  come,  though  lump  and  line  coal  is 
given  to  the  engineers  in  proportions  fixed  by  the  engineer  in 
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charge  of  the  motive  power.  It  can  thus  be  taken  directly 
from  the  cars  where  haste  is  necessary,  or  from  the  coal  heaps 
where  such  heaps  are  built  up.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Paris, 
Lyons  &  Mediterranean  coaling  stations  are  platforms,  where 
loading  is  done  with  a  basket.  There  are  only  two  plants  at 
which  the  tenders  are  loaded  mechanically. 

Dijon  Depot.  — Figs.  17  to  21  show  the  coaling  arrangements 
at  the  Dijon  depot.  It  is  located  in  two  angular  spaces  next 
to  each  other,  but  separated  by  a  track  reserved  for  coal  cars, 
and  bounded  on  one  side  of  the  angle  by  the  track  for  incom- 
ing engines,  and  the  second  by  a  track  which  is  used  for  the 
movement  of  cars.  The  space  between  the  two  car  tracks  is 
used  exclusively  for  coal  heaps,  and  will  hold  about  14,000  tons 
of  different  classes  of  fuel.  In  the  triangular  space  bounded 
by  the  engine  track  a  plant  for  mechanically  handling  the  coal 
has  been  located.  The  fuel  platform  is  built  of  masonry  ;  it 
has  a  height  of  14  ft.  9  in.  above  the  rails,  a  length  of  155.8 
ft.,  and  a  breadtli  of  37  ft.  5.6  in.  It  is  cut  up  by  a  system  of 
narrow-gauge  tracks  with  a  gauge  of  1  ft.  7.7  in.  arranged  in 
the  following  manner  :  A  rectangular  l)elt  line  runs  along  the 
four  sides  of  the  platform,  with  a  turn-table  at  each  corner  ; 
then  10  tracks  of  the  same  gauge  and  parallel  to  the  short  side 
of  the  rectangle  unite  the  two  long  sides  by  means  of  turn- 
tables. This  platform  is  bounded  by  a  balustrade  in  which 
there  are  four  openings  on  the  side  under  which  the  engines 
run.  These  four  openings  are  intended  for  gangways  through 
which  the  fuel  can  be  dumped  into  the  tender.  The  gang- 
ways are  arranged  as  follows  :  The  opening  in  the  balustrade 
is  foTvaed  along  the  sides  and  at  the  heap  by  a  kind  of  inclined 
bridge  standing  at  an  angle  of  60°  with  the  floor  of  the  plat- 
form, and  made  of  angle  and  star  iron  ;  a  small  fixed  gangway 
having  a  length  of  1  ft.  9  6  in.,  and  of  an  angular  form,  rests 
upon  the  floor  of  the  platform,  is  riveted  to  the  bottom  of 
the  lifting  bridge,  and  stands  at  an  angle  of  45°Jwith  a  horizon- 
tal. Finally,  next  to  this  fixed  gangway  there  is  another  which 
is  movable  about  an  axis  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form ;  the  second  gangway  can  be  lowered  or  raised  at  will  by 
means  of  a  chain  operated  by  a  small  winch  located  on  one  of 
the  standards  of  the  bridge  and  connected  by  [pulley  attach- 
ments to  the  center  of  the  opening  of  the  gangways.  The  con- 
nection of  the  movable  gangway  to  the  fixed  gangway  is  made 
by  means  of  rings,  so  as  to  permit  a  lateral  motion  which  can 
be  obtained  by  pulling  upon  the  chains  fastened  to  the  back 
end  of  the  movable  gangway  and  the  balustrade  of  the  plat- 
form. 

The  coal  is  carried  in  lorries  holding  1,000  lbs.  each,  and 
like  those  built  by  Decauville.  A  steam  or  lift  elevator  is  lo- 
cated in  the  narrow  space  at  the  left  end  of  the  platform  for 
raising  and  lowering  a  cage  between  the  level  of  the  depot 
tracks  and  the  plalfonn  tracks.  This  elevator  is  operated  by 
a  4-H.P.  machine,  that  gives  it  a  speed  of  7.9  in.  per  second 
with  a  filled  lorry  when  going  up,  and  of  9.8  in.  in  coming 
down.  Finally,  at  the  level  of  the  de)x>t  tracks  and  parallel 
with  the  tracks  upon  which  the  cars  are  placed  for  distribu- 
tion, two  narrow-gauge  tracks  are  located  which  are  connect- 
ed together  and  lo  the .  track  which  runs  across  the  elevator 
by  means  of  turn-tables. 

The  work  of  loading  the  tenders  is  done  in  the  following 
way  : 

The  empty  lorries  are  run  over  a  narrow-gauge  track  near- 
est the  cars,  and  are  filled  by  the  shovelers  with  shovels  ;  they 
are  then  run  on  the  track  nearest  the  platform  and  on  to  tbe 
elevator,  which  raises  them,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  level 
of  this  platform.  They  first  run  over  the  belt  line  parallel  to 
the  cars,  which  are  being  unloaded,  to  a  scale,  where  the  head 
shoveler  adjusts  their  loads  until  they  contain  1,000  lbs.,  and 
tlien  they  are  shunted  on  to  one  of  the  cross  tracks. 

When  an  engine  is  run  in  to  be  loaded,  the  shoveler  lowers 
the  movable  gangway  to  the  tender,  takes  the  lorries  and  runs 
them,  one  after  the  other,  by  the  belt  line  up  to  a  point  in 
front  of  the  gangway,  empties  them,  and  pushes  them  down 
along  the  belt  line,  whence  they  are  run  out  on  to  the  elevator 
and  taken  down. 

Time  Consumed  in  the  Work.— The  maximum  number  of  lor- 
ries which  can  be  raised  per  hour  is  32— that  is  to  say,  the 
work  is  so  organized  that  they  can  lower  32  lorries,  till  them, 

and  replace  them  on  the  platform  tracks  in  an  hour.  As  to  the 
length  of  time  of  unloading  the  lorries  into  the  tender,  it  varies 
from  20  seconds  (when  the  lorry  is  standing  near  the  gang- 
way) to  one  minute,  when  it  is  some  distance  off,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  run  it  over  double  turn-tables. 

At  Dijon  the  work  on  the  mechanically  operated  platform 
employs  65  lorries  and  is  done  by  12  men — six  by  day  and  six 
by  night.  The  average  amount  of  coal  distributed  for  each 
24  hours  ranges  from  150  to  160  tons.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  night  service,  a  brilliant  electric  light  system  has  been  in- 
stalled upon  the  platform,  where  there  is  an  arc  light  of  250 
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candle  power.  As  we  have  just  explaiDetl  the  manner  in 
which  the  fuel  is  tuken  from  the  car  and  loaded  upon  the 
tender,  and  the  lime  which  this  work  occupies,  it  now  remains 
to  speak  of  those  other  operations,  wliich  consist  in  dumping 
the  coal  into  the  heaps  and  taking  it  from  tlie  same.  The  coal 
is  put  upon  the  heaps  with  the  shovel  by  means  of  a  wheelbar- 
row or  basket.  The  cars  to  be  unloaded  are  run  upon  the 
track  alongside  the  coal  pile,  and  further  removed  from  the 
platforms.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  .shunt  them  upon  the 
track  which  runs  directlj*  alongside  the  pile  ;  this  is  the  ca^e 
when  the  pile  that  is  to  be  built  up  is  not  located  opposite  the 
platform. 

Iq  order  to  take  the  coal  from  the  piles  and  load  it  on  the 
engines,  two  methods  are  u.sed.  When  that  |)ortioD  which  is 
to  be  used  is  opposite  a  lorrj-  track  the  shovelers  throw  the  coal 
upon  the  floor  with  a  shovel  and  load  it  from  the  floor  into  the 
lerries.  When  the  coal  is  some  distance  from  the  lorrv  tracks, 
however,  they  first  carry  it  either  in  baskets  or  wheelbarrows 
to  a  car  which  is  run  tts  near  as  possible  to  the  point  where  the 
work  is  done,  and  it  is  then  hauled  on  to  the  track  near  that  of 
the  lorries. 


tracks.  As  there  was  no  place  for  building  up  a  storage  pili . 
it  was  necessary  to  supplement  it  by  a  special  arrangement, 
which  constitutes  the  original  portion  of  the  plant. 

The  engine  track,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cars,  was  run  alon: 
the  edge  ou  the  long  sides  of  the  trapezoid,  and  the  platfonii 
occupies  a  space  left  lietween  these  two  tracks  without  an.\ 
space  l)etwecn  for  the  location  of  the  narrow  gauge  track  - 
which  are  used  for  the  movement  of  the  lorries.  These  Iracl-^ 
are  placed  parallel  to  that  of  the  cars,  but  in  the  very  limiteil 
space  left  Itetween  the  wall  of  the  elevator  building  and  tin- 
wall  of  the  platform  built  along  the  small  end  of  the  trapezoid. 
The  platform  itself,  like  that  of  Dijon,  stands  14  ft.  9.3  in 
above  the  ground  ;  it  is  built  on  masonry  dropping  down  into 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  31  ft.  6  in.,  and" offering  the  followini; 
peculiarities  : 

Four  chambers  of  equal  dimensions  are  built  along  tin 
length  of  the  foundation,  and  serve  for  storing  coal  ;  abov(' 
the  ground  these  chambers  lake  the  form  of  a  parallelopipedon. 
wilh  a  breadth  of  from  22  ft.  1.7  in.  to  27  ft.  1  in.,  and  a  deptli 
of  15  ft.  9  in.  ;  Iwlow  the  surface  of  the  ground  they  are  pris- 
matic in  form,  and  the  bottom  is  anrangcd  in  the  form  of  a 
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The  cost  of  loading  from  the  car  directly^into'lhe  tender,  in- 
cluding the  handling  of  the  cars,  runs  from  <i.0668  to  1.073  per 
ton.  To  this  expense  of  !(.0668  or  $.073  a  general  annual  ex- 
pense for  the  mechanical  work  of  the  platform  must  be  added, 
namely  : 

Fireman  and  elevator  man,  about $570 

Maintenance  of  engines 76 

Fuel  aud  oil 380 

In  all  about $1,026 

A  platform  has  also  been  built  at  Dijon  for  loading  engines 
with  baskets  in  case  the  mechanical  methods  should  fail  for 
any  reason,  and  for  loading  switching  engines,  which  cannot 
always  take  the  different  fuels  in  quantities  of  1.000  lbs. 

Tlu  St.  CfutrU'^  Depot  at  MameilUg.—Figa.  22  to  27  show 
that  the  space  available  for  this  coaling  station  was  very  limit- 
eil,  and  consists  merely  of  a  trapezoid  whose  parallel  sides 
luive  a  length  of  49  ft.  2.5  in.  and  36  ft.  1.1  in.,  and  a  height 
of  157  ft  (>  ill.  A  plant  for  the  mechanical  handling  of  coal 
was  built  upon  this  triip<>zoi<l,  and  is  arranged  in  almost  iden- 
tically the  same  manner  iis  that  of  the  Dijon  depot.  Every- 
thing which  has  bc^en  said  relative  to  the  Dijon  depot  applies 
to  this  one,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  added  unless  it  is  that 
there  are  two  gangways  for  distributing  to  the  locomotive 


hopper.  Above  the  ground  they  are  open  on  the  side  towan 
the  car  track  and  enclosed  by  a  plank  partition  on  the  engin< 
side.  Below  these  chambers  and  along  the  whole  length  ot 
the  foundation  there  is  a  vaulte<l  gangway,  on  the  floor  ot 
which  two  narrow  gauge  tracks  are  laid.  Each  of  these  foui 
chamliers  open  on  to  this  gangway  by  means  of  small  win- 
dows closed  by  registers.  Finally,  a  cross  track,  located  a' 
one  end  of  the  gangway  on  the  elevator  end.  makes  a  conn<< 
tion  lietween  the  two  tracks  by  means  of  turn  tables  and  tl ' 
elevator,  so  that  cars  can  be  run  out  into  the  elevator  cage. 

The  various  operations  are  <'onducted  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

Loiidiiig  Direct  from  Cur  into  Tender.— As  mi  Dijon,  the  lor 
rics  are  run  upon  a  narrow-gauge  track  neanst  the  cars  to  1" 
unloaded,  filled,  raised  by  the  elevator  until  they  are  level  will 
the  platform,  shunteil,  etc. 

Fillinn  the  Unilerffround  Chtiiiibrr*. — Each chamlicr  will  holi: 
aliout  30f)  tons  of  fuel,  so  that  there  is  storage  capacity  in  theii' 
for  1,300  tons  of  coal.  The  cars  to  U-  unloaded  are  run  u|' 
oppoNite  the  openings  and  unloaded  with  the  shovel. 

IjfMidiiiy  Ki4)fiiifx  frinii  Ciuil  Taken  from  Vie  ViittH». — The  lor 
ries  are  lowered  into  the  vaulletl  gangway  and  run  oppositi 
the  register  of  the  vaults  ;  the  shovelers  fill  them  by  openin;- 
the  regieler  to  the  platform  and  then  run  them  upon  the  othi  1 
rack  and  have  them  hoisted,  by  means  of  the  elevator.     Fron 
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this  time  they  are  bandied  exactly  as  if  the  fuel  had  been  taken 
from  a  car. 

The  work  at  this  station  is  done  with  75  lorries  of  1,000  lbs. 
capacity  each,  and  from  10  to  14  men  are  employed,  six  of 
them  working  at  night.  The  cost  of  loading  from  the  car  on 
to  a  tender,  including  the  handling  of  the  cars,  is  a)x)ut  f  .072 
per  ton.  The  expense  of  operating  the  motor,  its  maintenance, 
together  with  that  of  the  lorries,  is  practically  the  same  as  at 
Dijon  ;  but  the  interest  and  depreciation  of  capital  invested  in 
the  plant  will  be  greater,  for  the  construction  of  the  subter- 
ranean vaults  was  very  expensive  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  were  met  with  in  doing  the  miisonry  work. 

The  system  which  has  just  been  descrilK-d,  and  which  has 
been  applied  at  Dijon  and  Marseilles,  insures  a  very  rapid  load- 
ing of  the  tender  ;  they  show  the  same  saving  whenever  the 
fuel  is  loaded  directly  from  the  ears  upon  the  tender,  but  when 
it  is  necessary  to  take  it  from  piles,  the  saving  is  less.  With 
the  system  adopted  at  Marseilles  there  is  still  a  considerable 
saving  when  coal  is  taken  from  the  set  of  large  vaults  ;  but  in 
this  case  the  first  cost  of  the  pknt  i«  greater.  The  general  dis- 
advantage which  is  presented  by  this  system  is  its  first  cost,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  readily  adapted  to  the  formatloti  of  Stor- 
age piles.  The  plaiit  could  be  very  much  simplified  by  doing 
away  with  the  tracks  upon  t he  platform,  and  this  simplifica- 
tion would  render  the  system  similar  to  that  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, and  would  have  the  ail  vantage  of  more  rapid  unloading 
of  the  lorries  into  the  tenders. 

Mixing  Works  at  Pont  de  I' Ane.— It  is  proposed  at  this  shop 
to  accomplish  mechanically  and  automatically  the  mixing  of 
the  several  qualities  of  coal,  and  the  loading  of^this  mixture  on 
to  cars.  The  plant  is  composed  of  two  parts,  one  where  the 
mixing  is  done,  and  the  other  where  the  mixture  is  loaded  on 
to  the  cars. 

T/ie  Mixer. — The  arrangements  where  the  mixing  is  done  is 
very  similar  to  the  subterranean  vaults  at  the  Marseilles  coal- 
ing station.  There  is  a  construction  along  one  side  that  is 
divided  into  seven  spaces,  open  above,  and  with  hopper  bot- 
toms opening  at  the  bottom  into  a  vaulted  gangway.  The 
cars  to  l>e  unloaded  are  slutioncd  upon  a  track  located  along 
the  upper  platform  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  opening  of 
the  hopper.  The  bottom  of  each  hopper  communicates 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  a  vaulted  gangway  by  an 
opening  4  ft.  7  in.  wide  extending  along  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  chaml)cr.  In  this  opening  and  running  its  whole  length  is 
a  drum  which  is  driven  by  a  powerful  steam  engine.  Above 
this  drum,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  gangway, 
there  is  a  large  endless  l)elt,  which  is  driven  by  the  same  motor. 
The  upper  half  of  this  belt  rests  upon  a  series  of  small  rollers 
which  hold  it  up,  and  it  moves  t>ctwcen  two  small  plank  par- 
titions with  a  very  slight  ])lay. 

The  mixing  operation  is.  therefore,  accomplished  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  The  hopiK-rs  are  tilled  with  a  shovel  with  the 
different  qualities  of  coal  to  be  mixed,  and  the  motor  is  start- 
ed ;  the  wheels  at  the  bottom  of  the  hoppers  break  up  the  coal 
and  cause  it  to  drop  down  upon  the  endless  belt  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  the  latter,  in  passing  under  the  first  vault,  receives  a 
layer  of  coal  from  it,  and  then,  passing  under  the  second,  it  is 
covered  with  a  new^  layer  with  another  kind  of  fuel,  and  thus 
under  each  vault  in  such  a  way  that  when  it  anives  at 
the  end  of  its  run  it  Is  covered  with  seven  layers  of  different 
qualities. 

Automatic  Loading. — The  endless  belt,  when  it  reacnes  the 
end  of  its  run,  dumps  these  layers  of  C3al  with  which  it  is 
charged  into  a  new  hopper,  the  opening  of  which  is  opposite  a 
conveyer.  In  this  way  the  fuel  earned  by  the  endless  belt 
can  be  dumped  into  the  buckets  of  the  conveyer.  The  latter 
raises  the  fuel  to  a  height  of  72  ft.  and  42  ft.  8  in.  above  the 
tracks  of  the  upper  platform.  When  the  buckets  reach  the  top 
they  dump  themselves  into  another  hopper,  which  carries  the 
fuel  into  the  cars  standing  at  the  upper  |)latform  upon  a  track 
parallel  to  that  of  the  cars  which  arc  unloading.  The  Font- 
ae-l'Ane  coaling  station  mixes  from  800  to  900  tons  of  coal 
a  day,  and  uses  16  coal  dischargers,  three  different  operations, 
and  a  horse,  with  its  driver,  for  the  handling  of  the  cars. 

The  cost  per  ton  of  coal,  unloaded  into  the  vaults,  mixed 
and  reloaded  into  a  car,  may  be  divided  as  follows  : 

Expense  of  hand- work,  including  the  foreman,  per  ton.  $.034 

Motor,  oiling,  loading 004 

Maintenance  of  plant 01 

Total $.048 

This  cost  is  less  than  that  of  mixing  witli  a  crane,  as  done 
by  the  Northern  Railway  Company. 

The  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  Company  have  built  at 
Courbesac,  in  tlie  basin  of  the  GanI,  a  similar  mixer,  with  a 
slight  modification  in  detail.     The  unloading  cars  are  run  upon 


a  track  over  the  vaults  themselves,  so  as  to  be  able  to  unload 
from  two  sides  at  the  same  time.  The  expense  will,  therefore, 
be  a  little  less.  The  other  parts  of  the  plant  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Pont-de  I'Ane.  These  plants  are  evidently  very 
carefully  designed  and  well  built,  and  they  will  insure  a  thor- 
ough  mixing  at  a  slight  expense  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
that  they  can  only  l^  applied  to  particular  cases,  where  they 
can  be  built  near  several  lines  which  furnish  the  coal  to  be 
mixed,  and  where  they  are,  therefore,  not  obliged  to  carry  on 
a  supplementary  transportation.  Furthermore,  they  are  very 
expensive  in  first  cost  and  must  be  guaranteed  constant  work, 
for  each  day  that  they  stand  idle  will  result  in  a  very  sensible 
loss. 

Concliitiont. — In  looking  over  the  various  plants  which  have 
just  been  described,  we  can  see  that  none  of  them  shows  a  full, 
general,  and  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  rapid 
and  economical  handling  of  coal.  Each  system  has  been  built 
with  a  view  of  accomplishing  certain  set  conditions,  others 
being  laid  to  one  side.  If  we  look  at  it  simply  from  the  stand- 
poiut  of  ease  and  rapidity  in  loading  on  the  tender,  the  sim- 
plest and  most  economical  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  in 

England,  consisting  in  running  the  cars  either  upon  tiie  fuel 
platform  or  alongside  of  it,  and  accomplishing  the  loading  of 
the  tender  by  means  of  lorries  of  1,000  lbs.  capacity,  which 
are  run  in  any  direction  on  account  of  the  absence  of  tracks  on 
the  platforms.  From  the  different  reports  which  have  been 
gatjicred  together  it  seems  that  with  this  process  the  loading 
of  a  tender  with  a  ton  of  coal  can  be  done  in  less  than  one  min- 
ute, and  that  the  cost  will  be  from  f  05  to  $.06(>,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  that  the  plant  required  is  not  very  expen- 
sive ;  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  therefore,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  give  the  preference  to  the  arrangements  of  the  North 
British  and  the  Caledonian  Railway,  both  of  which  arrange- 
ments permit  the  cars  to  he  run  upon  the  platform.  If  is  cer- 
tain that  this  system  has  an  advantage  in  the  rapid  loading  of 
fenders,  even  when  taking  the  fuel  from  coal  piles— in  fact,  it 
is  sufficient  to  make  arrangements  so  as  to  always  have  on  the 
platform  either  fuel  lorries  or  cars  which  are  easily  unloaded  ; 
but,  then,  the  supplementary  handling  necessitated  by  this 
method  of  operation  results  in  an  increase  of  cost  of  fuel  as  de- 
livered to  the  tender. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean 
Company  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding  one,  though  it 
is  not  so  simple,  and  is  far  more  expensive  ;  the  movement  of 
tlie  lorries,  their  rising  to  the  platform  by  means  of  elevators 
very  sensibly  increases  the  expense  of  operation,  and  further- 
more the  system  of  tracks  located  upon  the  platform  is  the 
cause  of  delay  in  handling  the  lorries,  and  consequently  in 
crea.ses  the  time  required  for  filling  the  lenders.  This  system 
has,  nevertheless,  an  advantage  over  the  precetling  one  in  that 
it  can  Ije  built  anywhere,  and  does  not  require  a  great  extent 
of  ground  for  the  construction  of  the  incline  ;  it  even  permits, 
as  at  Marseilles,  the  construction  of  a  coaling  station  upon  a 
piece  of  ground  which  is  too  small  for  an  ordinary  station. 
Vet  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  coal  that 
can  be  stored— that  is,  1,200  tons — is  insufficient  to  cover  the 
amount  delivere<l  at  so  important  a  depot  as  that  of  Marseilles. 

Finally,  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  system  has  an 
advantage  over  all  of  the  systems  which  have  been  examined 
into,  in  that  the  weight  of  coal  delivered  to  the  engines  can  be 
controlled,  and  consequently  the  weight  received  from  the 
mines  on  the  cars  verified. 

We  come  at  last  to  the  Northern  system,  which  differs  en- 
tirely from  the  two  preceding  ones.  In  adopting  this  system 
it  seems  that  they  have  sacrificed  rapidity  of  loading  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  that  they  have  attempted  to  secure  an  economi- 
cal method  of  mixing  at  the  same  station.  The  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  is  not  situated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  ;  the  coal  which  they  use  comes 
from  all  points  of  the  system,  and  they  could  not  think  of 
establishing  a  central  mixing  plant,  for  the  transportation  to 
this  plant  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  fuel  far  beyond  the 
benefits  to  be  derived.  They  have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to 
adopt  a  system  of  mixing  on  the  spot,  and  think  that  they 
have  obtained  a  good  solution  of  it  by  the  use  of  the  cranes. 
The  object  does  not  appear  to  have  been  completely  attained, 
since  in  almnst  all  the  depots  the  unloading  is  done  with  the 
shovel  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  in  those  places  where 
the  unloading  of  the  coal  into  storage  piles  is  adopted  abso- 
lutely, the  use  of  the  crane  for  loading  the  tenders  constitutes 
the  cheapest  method,  if  not  the  most  expeditious  that  can  be 
employed.  Finally,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  recall  the  disad- 
vantages which  exist,  in  that  it  does  not  permit  of  a  careful 
control  over  the  fuel  which  is  delivered  to  the  engineers,  and 
requires,  especially  at  night,  more  time  for  loading  the  tenders. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  MACHINERY  OF  THE  NEW 
VESSELS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY.* 


Bv    George    W.   Melville,   Engineer-ik-Coief, 
States  Navy. 


United 


{Copjrigfctcd  by  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  &  Marine  Engineert.) 


I  rave  been  asked  by  the  Committee  on  Publication  of  tbe 
Society  to  contribule  a  paper  to  this  first  meeting  dealing  with 
the  matters  covered  by  tlie  title  1  have  chosen.  I  presume  I 
have  been  asked  to  do  this,  both  l)ecause  I  have  been  identified 
with  the  building  of  our  new  vessels  almost  from  the  start  and 
also  on  account  of  my  official  position,  which  naturally  gives 
me  opportunities  for  procuring  information  not  open  to  all. 
Although  much  of  what  I  shall  give  is  not  new  and  has 
already  appeared  in  print,  in  reports  of  the  Department  and 
elsewhere,  still  a  ritumi  of  the  whole  subject  will  perhaps  be 
convenient  and  save  the  trouble  of  hunting  up  tbe  data  in  so 
many  places. 

The  bu'lding  of  our  new  Navy  began,  of  course,  with  what 
are  known  as  the  Roach  cruisers,  the  Vhicago,  Boston,  Atlanta, 
and  Dolphin,  in  1883,  but  I  shall  not  pay  very  much  attention 
to  these,  as,  while  they  were  the  first  of  our  new  8bi[)s,  there 
is  nothing  particularly  novel  about  their  machinery,  except 
where  it  would  call  for  rather  unfavorable  criticism,  and  1 
shall  therefore  begin  my  account  of  the  machinery  of  our  new 
vessels  with  those  which  were  built  under  Secretary  Whitney's 
iidminist  ration. 

The  earliest  of  our  ships  were  gunboats  anil  protected 
cruisers,  ami  in  order  to  get  the  machinery  below  the  protec- 
tive deck  the  engines  were  of  the  horizontal  type.  Later, 
when  the  idea  of  fitting  the  vertical  armor  aroun<l  the  cylin- 
ders had  l)een  advanced,  thus  enabling  vertical  en^nes  to  be 
used,  we  adopte<l  them,  and  have  faithfully  adhered  to  them, 
except  in  the  single  case  of  the  ram  Katahdin,  where  tlie  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were  such  as  to  compel  the  use  of  hori- 
zontal engines.  I  ought  to  say,  however,  that  our  engines  all 
c-ome  below  the  protective  deck,  so  that  no  vertical  armor  is 
used,  as  is  the  case  in  England. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  in  such  a  meeting 
as  this  the  advantages  of  the  vertical  engine  over  the  horizon- 
tal, although  I  would  by  no  means  give  the  impression  that 
our  horizontal  engines  are  otherwise  than  very  satisfactory. 
Indeed,  the  long  cruises  made  by  such  vessels  as  the  PhUadel- 
phia,  Yorktousn,  Baltimore,  and  San  Praneitco,  leaving  the 
machinery  in  admirable  condition,  show  that  these  horizontal 
engines  were  very  satisfactory. 

There  are  so  many  able  minds  working  at  the  problem  of 
the  best  design  for  machinery  that  the  matter  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  developed,  leaving  very  little  for  an  ingenious  de- 
signer except  some  change  in  matters  of  detail. 

Passing  for  a  moment  the  questions  of  weight  and  space 
for  machinery,  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  for 
high  power  ships  is  the  matter  of  economy  at  ordinan-  cruis- 
ing speeds.  In  the  old  days,  where  the  maximum  speed  was 
Jierhaps  12  knots,  it  was  a  very  easy  matter  to  run  at  8  knots 
with  at  least  the  same  and  probably  greater  economy  than  at 
full  power,  but  in  our  modem  ships,  built  to  make  18  and  20 
knots,  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  reduce  the  speed  to  10 
knots.  The  friction  alone  of  moving  the  immense  pistons  and 
other  moving  parts  of  the  16,000  H. P.  ensrine  when  it  is  de- 
veloping perhaps  only  1,500,  deducts  a  very  large  amount  from 
the  gross  H.P.  and  leaves  the  net  a  very  small  fraction.  Be- 
sides the  matter  of  friction,  there  is  to  be  taken  account  of  the 
immense  cylinder  condensation  in  these  large  engines  running 
at  greatly  reduced  power  and  with  high  grades  of  expansion. 
This  would  reduce  the  economy  very  decidedly. 

Various  methods  have  been  attempted  to  solve  this  problem, 
perhaps  the  earliest  of  which  was  the  idea  o:  having  two  sets 
of  engines  on  the  same  shaft,  one  of  which  could  be  thrown 
out  at  reduced  powers.  This  was  first  done,  as  far  as  I  now 
r«'n?™l>er,  fn  the  Italian  battle-ships  Italia  and  Upanto,  but 
lias  been  since  repeated  in  numerous  others  and  is  used  in  our 
own  vessels,  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Another  method 
which  naturally  suggested  itself  when  the  number  of  cylinders 
was  multiplied  in  the  adoption  of  the  triple-expansion  engine, 
was  the  cutting  out  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  at  reduced 
powers  and  running  as  a  compound  engine  with  the  two 
smaller  cylinders  of  the  original  triple-expansion  engines, 
i  Ills  would  then  work  up  to  somewhere  near  the  full  power 
01  the  cylioders  of  that  size  with  a  reduced  pressure,  so  that, 
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while  not  nearly  as  economical  as  well-designed  triple-expan- 
sion engines  for  the  power  which  was  actually  being  us^,  it 
would,  nevertheless,  be  more  economical  than  the  large  triple- 
expansion  engines  working  at  very  much  reduced  power. 
This  method  we  have  adopted  on  our  armored  cruiser,  the 
Maine,  and  I  believe  it  is  in  use  on  a  Russian  cruiser  and  some 
other  vessels. 

The  next  metho<l  which  suggested  itself  is  the  subdividing 
of  the  very  large  power  among  three  engines  instead  of  two, 
giving  us  the  triple  screw  ship,  so  that  at  very  low  speeds 
only  the  central  engine  need  be  used,  the  propellers  of  the 
side  engines  being  disconnected  and  allowed  to  revolve  freely. 
Of  course,  in  this  case  there  is  the  loss  due  to  the  work  neces- 
sary to  drug  these  propellers  through  the  water,  and  to  offset 
this  is  the  gain  from  saving  the  friction  of  running  two  large 
engines  in  a  twin-screw  ship.  The  experiments  by  Chief  En- 
gineer Isherwood  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  in  1874.  on 
the  power  necessary  to  turn  screw  propellers  when  discon- 
nected and  allowed  to  revolve  freely,  show  that  the  loss  in  this 
way  is  very  slight,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  will 
by  no  means  be  equal  to  the  power  which  would  be  absorbed 
in  the  friction  of  the  large  moving  parts  of  two  large  engines. 
Then,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  we  shall  have  a  single 
engine  working  up  to  pretty  nearly  its  full  power,  when  the 
steam  economy  would  be  good,  while  in  the  case  of  the  two 
large  engines  working  at  very  reduced  jwweis  the  steam 
economy  reduce<l  by  condensation  would  be  very  low.  The 
first  of  our  triple-screw  cruisers,  the  Columbia,  has  just  had 
her  official  trials,  which  have  l)ecn  a  great  success  as  far  as 
working  at  maximum  power  is  concerned.  Of  course,  there 
has  been  no  opportunity  yet  to  determine  the  economy  of 
working  at  reduced  powers  by  the  use  of  a  single  screw,  but 
by  a  study  of  the  logs  of  the  New  York  and  the  Columbia  for 
a  couple  of  years  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  very  clear  idea  as 
to  which  of  these  methods  is  the  belter  one  for  economy. 

Still  another  very  ingenious  method  of  combining  an  engine 
which  shall  be  fairly  economical  at  full  power  with  one  which 
shall  have  good  economy  at  moderate  powers,  is  the  engine 
which  we  have  just  designed  to  go  in  gunboat  No.  7  of  our 
Navy,  intended  for  service  in  a  light-draft  gunboat.  Tbe 
primary  conception  of  this  idea  is  due  to  Professor  Ilollis,  of 
llarvanl  University,  until  recently  one  of  my  assistants  in  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  and  the  sulwequent  working 
out  has  been  under  my  direction  and  modified  to  suit  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

In  this  case  it  was  desired  to  combine  as  many  desirable 
features  as  possible,  so  that  the  machinery  was  not  only  to  be 
economical,  but  to  be  very  light.  With  this  latter  end  in  view, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  boiler  power  is  in  the  shape  of 
tubulous  boilers,  whose  weiffht,  as  is  well  known,  is,  roughly 
speaking,  only  half  that  of  the  ordinary  cylindrical  boiler. 
The  special  novelty  in  the  design  consists  in  having  the  engine 
designed  as  a  quadruple-expansion  engine  for  full  power, 
taking  steam  to  tlie  high-pressure  cylinders  from  the  coil 
boilers,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Iwiler  power,  which  con- 
sists of  two  cvlindrical  boilers,  will  furnish  steam  to  the  first 
receiver,  a  reducing  valve  being  fitted  so  that  the  pressure  in 
the  receiver  will  be  just  ecjual  to  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
discharged  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  Of  couise,  while 
this  is  entirely  novel,  it  is  really  an  extension  of  the  idea  which 
has  obtained  for  some  time  of  exhausting  from  Uie  auxiliaries 
into  the  receivers.  This  provides  for  full  power.  At  reduced 
powers  the  engines  will  be  made  triple-expansion  by  discon- 
necting the  large  low-pressure  cylinders,  leaving  the  triple- 
expansion  engines  composed  of  the  three  smaller  ones,  and  the 
cylinders  have  been  designed  so  that  they  have  good  propor- 
tions for  economical  working  as  a  triple-expansion  engine  with 
steam  at  160  llis.  The  cylindrical  boilers  are  designs!  to  fur- 
nish steam  at  this  pressure,  while  the  coil  boilers  will  furnish 
to  the  high-pressure  cylinders  of  the  (juadruple-expansion  en- 
gine steam  at  250  lbs.  pressure.  Naturally  they  can  work  at 
reduced  pressures,  so  that  either  of  Ihe  cylindrical  boilers  or 
any  of  the  coil  boilers  may  be  used  to  furnish  steam  for  the 
triple-expansion  engine  at  moderate  speeds. 

This  (juestion  of  economy,  at  moderate  powers,  is  a  more 
complicated  one  than  would  seem  to  be  the  case  at  first  sight. 
Doubtless,  we  have  all  thought  of  the  fact  that  the  multiplica- 
tion of  auxiliaries,  independently  of  the  main  engine  on  board 
ship,  has  involve<l  considerable  "steam  consumption  which  w  as 
not  applied  directly  to  propulsion,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  matter  had  never  lieen  considered  in  great  detail  until  Pro- 
fessor Hollis,  then  a  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  Navy, 
discussed  it  about  a  year  ago  in  some  lectures  he  delivered  at 
the  Naval  War  College.  In  a  table  which  he  gives,  based 
on  the  performance  of  machinery  with  which  ne  had  h.l 
personal  experience,  showing  the  i>erceiitaRc  of  steam  U' 
veloped  by  the  boilers  applied  to  propulsion  and  to  auxil- 
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iaries  at  various  speeds,  it  can  be  seen  at  n  glance  that, 
at  low  powers,  the  proportion  expended  in  uuxlliiiries  is  very 
large.  This,  of  course,  luis  n  very  nirttcrial  effect  on  the  eco- 
nomical 8pec<l  and  the  .steaming  radius.  In  fact,  it  vitiates 
entirely  the  theoreticd  calculations  which  are  made  for  radius 
of  action  by  simply  taking  the  II.  1'.  of  the  miiin  engine  at 
various  speeds,  and  allotting  11  certain  coal  consuni|>tion  for 
each  H.P  ,  and  then  working  out  from  the  bunker  capacity. 
For  one  of  our  ships,  where  the  radius  of  action  has  ln'cn  com- 
puted at  about  25,000  knots  at  a  speed  of  10  knots,  I  had  the 
calculation  more  carefully  done,  allowance  being  made  for 
steam  for  the  auxiliaries,  and  found  that  in  reality  the  steam- 
ing radius  would  probably  not  exceed  11,000  knot*. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  a  matter  whicli  Inis 
already  l)ccn  discussed  a  gooil  deal  recently  in  regard  to  the 
desirability  of  detaching  all  the  auxiliaries  from  the  main  en- 
gine. As  we  all  remember  very  well,  20  j'ears  ago  all  the 
pumps  were  driven  from  the  main  engine.  Then,  as  six'cds 
mcreased,  one  (uunp  after  another  was  disconnecti^d  from  the 
main  engine,  imtil  finally  it  was  left  with  nothing  to  do  ex- 
cept to  turn  the  proix,'ller,  and  as  far  as  smooth  working  is 
concerne<l,  nothing  more  could  l>e  desired.  Now  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  economy  that  confronts  us,  and  we  are  driven  to  con- 
sider whether  we  have  done  wisely*  in  driving  pumps  by  simple 
engines,  which  are  very  wasteful  in  steam  instead  of  from  the 
main  engine,  which,  when  well  designed  and  properly  man- 
aged, is  vastly  more  economical.  The  relative  exiH'nditure  of 
Steam  in  the  two  types  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  feed- 
pumps which  were  carefully  tested  took  120  lbs.  of  steam  per 
H.P.,  while  even  in  our  naval  engines,  which  arc  not  as  eco- 
nomical as  the  best  merchant  engines,  we  probably  got  a  II. P. 
for  about  20  ll». 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  International  Engineering  Con- 
gress at  Chicago,  Mr.  Dickie,  of  the  Union  Iron  Works,  made 
a  very  strong  presentation  of  the  case  for  making  the  air-pump 
an  integral  part  of  the  design  of  the  main  engine,  and  I  would 
refer  tliose  of  you  who  care  to  go  into  this  matter  at  length  to 
his  excellent  paper.  lie  ha.s  given  the  matter  careful  consider- 
ation, and  believes  that  by  a  judicious  design  the  air-pump 
can  be  made  to  work  at  any  sjiceds  likely  to  occur  with  large 
engines  with  as  great  etliciency  as  when  worked  indepen- 
dently and,  of  course,  with  a  vast  increase  of  economy. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  a  design  recently  prepartnl  by  one 
of  my  assistants,  Pajised  AssisUmt  Engineer  Frank  II.  Hailey, 
U.  8.  N.,  of  an  air-pump  specially  designed  to  be  run  from 
the  main  engine  of  torpedo-boats  and  other  fa-it-running  en- 
gines. This  pump  has  already  been  tested,  and  imder  adverse 
circumstances  gave  a  vacuum  of  21  in.,  at  a  speed  of  1.000 
revolutions  per  minute.  This  speed  is  higher  than  anything 
that  has  yet  been  attempted,  although  we  are  now  building 
some  torpedo-launches  which  are  to  run  at  a  speed  of  nearly 
700  revolutions  per  minute.  These  boats  will  have  Mr.  Bailey's 
air-pump. 

Thus  far  I  have  dwelt  principally  on  the  matter  of  steam 
economy  in  our  engines  ius  modifying  the  types  and  arrange- 
ment of  cylinders,  but  I  want  now  to  speak  with  regard  to 
another  point  which  has  in  recent  years  become  of  primary 
importance — namely,  weight  and  space.  Modern  machinery 
which  does  not  give  at  least  10  II.  P.  per  ton  is  considered 
behind  the  age,  and,  as  we  all  know,  in  torjK'doboat  machinery 
the  figures  run  very  much  higher  than  this,  to  as  much  as 
40  H.P.  per  ton.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  as  long  as  the 
demand  for  reduction  of  weight  is  made  in  a  reasonable  way 
every  one  should  accede  to  it,  because  manifestly,  if  we  could 
cut  our  weights  in  half  for  the  same  power,  there  would  be 
that  nmch  more  weight  available  to  be  put  Into  guns,  or  armor 
or  coal  for  a  man-of-war.  or  into  paying  freight  for  the  mer- 
chantman. It  is  a  (lueslion  in  my  mind  whether  the  demand 
in  the  past  has  not  sometimes  been  slightly  imreasonable  and 
led  to  rather  unfortunate  results,  but  f  am  glad  to  say  that  in 
our  own  service  we  have  been  entirely  free  from  any  such 
misfortunes. 

The  boilers  have  always  been  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
machinery,  and  here  naturally  the  greatest  efforts  have  been 
made  to  reduce  weight.  The  one  with  which  we  have  all 
become  so  familiar  in  the  hist  10  or  \-i  i^ears  has  been  forced 
draft.  It  seems  somewhat  odd  that  we  should  in  effect  have 
followed  the  lead  of  our  English  neighbors  in  this  last  intro- 
duction of  forceil  ilraft,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  famous 
Colonel  Stevens  introduced  it  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
and  it  has  l)een  in  use  tor  j'carson  the  sti-amboats  on  the  Hud- 
son. Then,  too,  during  our  late  war.  Engineer  in  Chief  Isher- 
woo<l  built  19  gunboats  of  the  Chipfieiea  class,  which  were 
also  fitted  with  ash-pit  forced  draft.  In  any  c;ise,  the  practice 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  until  it  was  finally  reintroduced  by  the 
torpedo-boat  builders  and  then  taken  up  by  the  English  naval 
authorities.    8ince  then  every  navy  in  the  world  has  gone  in 


for  forced  draft,  and  to  some  extent  it  has  been  applied  in  the 
merchant  service  also,  and,  in  fact,  bids  fair  to  become  pretty 
genenilly  used. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  benefits  of  forced  draft  when  in 
tolligently  applied,  and  have  no  patience  with  the  people  who 
blow  hot  and  blow  cold  on  the  subject  (as'  I  have  unfortunatily 
Iwen  comi)elled  to  ex]>eriencc  during  the  last  10  j'cars),  who, 
because  an  accident  occiisioually  hapiiens  with  forced  draft, 
immediately  say  that  it  is  an  invention  of  the  evil  one  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  altogether.  The  same  line  of 
argument  would  probably  prevent  our  using  any  modern 
methods  in  any  line  of  work. 

As  between  the  two  inetlio<ls  of  forced  draft  in  most  com- 
mon use — that  by  closed  fire  rooms  and  bi"  closed  ash-pits — I  am 
(iecidedly  in  favor  of  the  latter  when  it  can  l)e  applied.  I 
make  this  proviso  for  the  reason  that  some  may  at  once  ask 
why,  if  I  am  a  believer  in  ash-pit  forced  draft,  nearly  all  of 
our  large  vc.ssels  recently  designed  have  forced  draft  on  the 
closed  fire-room  system.  It  is  simply  l)ec}»use  in  a  war  vessel 
with  a  protective  deck  and  minute  watertight  sulxlivision  it 
is  extremely  dillicult,  where  there  is  a  number  of  large  Iwilers, 
to  so  arrange  the  blowers  for  closed  ash-pit  forced  ilraft  as  to 
ventilate  the  fire-room  thoroughly.  This  is  a  point  which  is 
sometimes  forgotten,  but  if  it  is,  the  tire-room  would  simply 
Itecome  intolerably  hot,  and  while  the  boilers  themselves  will 
work  admiiably,  the  men  will  simply  be  kilkd  by  the  heat. 
The  &in  Fi-itncisoo  of  our  Navy  has  a.sh-pii  forced  draft,  and 
all  who  have  had  experience  on  lier  and  on  oilier  vessels  speak 

iu  the  highest  terms  of  praise  of  the  greater  facility,  conven- 
ience, and  comfort  whicli  attends  this  method. 

It  is  to  be  noteil,  also,  with  this  method  of  forced  draft,  that 
when  there  is  any  care  at  all  taken  in  the  fire-room  to  keep  the 
grate-bars  covere<l,  leaky  tubes  in  the  combustion  chamber 
are  unknown,  while  with  the  closi'd  fire-room  forced  draft 
they  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

I  shall  forego  the  temptation  to  dwell  on  this  matter  of 
leaky  tubes,  merely  saying  that  we  have  been  very  fortuniitc 
in  escaping  almost  entirely  every  troulOe  of  this  kind,  whicli 
I  attribute,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  at 
tempte<l  to  get  too  much  work  out  of  our  boilers,  and  will 
pass  on  to  sjwak  of  another  method  of  forced  draft  which  is 
very  old,  but  which  has  only  been  used  on  board  ship  within 
the  last  year  or  two.  I  refer  to  the  matter  of  high  smoke 
pipes.  Tall  chimneys  are  the  most  common  method  on  shore 
for  getting  a  strongdraft,  but  prejudice  or  conservatism  has 
until  recently  preventwl  tlie  application  of  this  practice  to  use 
on  l)oanl  ship.  The  Messrs.  Denny,  of  Scotland,  well  known 
for  their  enterprise  in  all  matters  relating  to  shipbuilding,  were 
the  first  to  call  prominent  attention  to  this  matter  by  a  vessel 
built  by  them  called  the  Scot,  which  had  smoke  pipes  120  ft. 
high  above  the  grate  and  no  other  attempt  to  force  the  draft. 
I  (To  not  know  tliat  any  accurate  experiments  have  been  made 
with  smoke  pipes  of  steamers  to  determine  just  what  the  in- 
crease in  draft  is  for  each  increase  in  height,  but  it  has  been 
repeatedly  stilted  that,  roughly  S|K>aking,  we  may  assume 
10  ft.  of  additional  height  to  be  ecjuivalent  to  an  additional 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  air  pressure.  It  can  readily  be  seen, 
therefore,  what  a  benefit  an  additional  40  ft.  of  height  would 
be. 

Taking  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Scot,  when  we  were  de- 
signing tlie  Brooklyn  and  the  Io*fa,  I  asked  to  have  the  smoke 
pi|ies  made  100  fi.  high,  in  which  I  was  heartily  seconded  by 
the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy  ;  but  it  wilt  perhaps  sur- 
prise you  to  lejirn  that  our  professional  opinions  recommend- 
ing this  matter  came  very  near  being  overturned  by  the  artistic- 
sense  of  a  gentleman  in  the  Navy  Department,  who  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  technical  matters,  but  who  thought  that  the 
ves.sers  appearance  would  be  spoiled  by  these  high  smoke 
piix!s.  He  so  representetl  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
latter  re<|uired  me  to  submit  the  reasons  why  I  desired  to  use 
these  high  smoke  pipes.  This  I  did.  As  showing  the  general 
feeling  on  this  suliject,  I  need  only  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Camjwniit  and  Lveitiiia  have  smoke  pipes  130  ft.  high, 
and  no  other  method  of  forced  draft,  and  I  may  say  that  all 
our  new  vessels  are  now  l)eing  built  with  pipes  of  much 
greater  height  than  formerly  obtained. 

Another  method  of  forced  draft  which  is  now  coming  into 
vogue  is  that  known  as  induced  draft,  where,  instead  of  clos- 
ing in  the  fire-room  or  the  ash-pit  and  forcing  air  in,  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  are  e.vhausltd  from  the  chimney  by  large 
fans.  Of  course  this  is  only  another  way  of  getting  the  same 
effect  that  we  get  by  the  use  of  the  steam  jet,  and  with  which 
we  have  all  been  familiar  for  many  j'ears,  the  advantages  in 
this  case  lieing  that  there  is  no  loss  of  fresh  water,  which  is  a 
precious  commodity  on  l)oarti  ship.  At  a  hasty  glance  one 
would  not  be  prepared  to  expect  very  much  from  this  metho<l. 
but  the  experiments  which  have  been  making  for  some  years 
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piist  in  Engiiind  by  Messrs.  John  Brown  tfc  Co.  seem  to  show 
that  this  iiiethcHl  is  very  promising,  and  I  understand  it  is  to 
Ik-  fitted  to  some  or  all  of  the  large  vessels  which  are  now 
building  for  tlie  International  Navigation  Company. 

The  (Tisciission  thus  far  of  reduction  of  weight  assumes  that 
the  boilers  themselves  are  not  changwl  materially  otherwise 
than  for  the  fitting  of  the  forced  draft  appliances,  but  the 
(juestion  luis  lieen  a  very  vital  one  for  some  time  past,  and  is 
now  of  extreme  importance  whether  we  shall  not  entirely 
abandon  the  present  tj'pes  of  Iwilers  and  adopt  a  very  much 
lighter  one  by  using  what  are  called  coil  or  tubulous  boilers. 
This  matter  has  been  discussed  so  much  by  so  many  able 
minds,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  matter  at 
length  here.  We  all  know  the  great  advantages  of  these 
boilers  in  the  way  of  immense  reduction  of  weight,  safety 
against  disastrous'explosions,  rapidity  with  which  steam  can 
he,  raised,  absolute  safety  against  injury  from  any  amount  of 
forcing,  anil  the  ease  with  which,  if  necessary,  a  boiler  can  be 
rcm;>veil  and  replaced.  Almost  the  only  objection  appears  to 
t)e  the  fear  that  they  will  not  be  durable,  because  of  the  fact 
th'it  they  an;  composed  almost  entirely  of  very  thin  tubes,  and 
oiirexp«'rience  with  these  tubes  in  ordinary  boilers  has  not  been 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  expect  a  very  long  life  from  the  coil 
boilers.  However,  some  coil'boilers  have  been  in  use  for  five 
or  six  years  without  showing  appreciable  deterioration,  and  a 
few  have  been  used  with  fresh  water  entirely  for  more  than 
10  years. 

\Ve  are  treating  this  matter  on  a  large  scale  on  the  Monterey, 
where  we  have  four  coil  boilers  of  the  Ward  type  in  connec- 
tion with  two  cylindrical  boilers.  These  boilers  have  given 
great  satisfaction  in  their  trials,  and  the  cruise  of  the  Monterey 
will  demonstrate  the  matter  of  their  durability.  I  may  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  experience  with  the  coil  boilers  on 
the  Montirey  and  on  other  sea-going  vessels  should  prove  to 
l)C  entirely  satisfactory,  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  until  the 
cylindrical  boilers  will  be  almost  entirely  displaced. 

While  on  this  question  of  weight,  we  must  not  forget  the 
engines  themselves,  where  the  weights  have  also  been  very 
tnaterially  reduced.  As  we  are  all  well  aware,  this  has  l)een 
due  to  three  causes  :  an  increase  of  steam  pressure,  an  increase 
of  piston  spee<l,  and  the  use  of  stronger  materials.  Piston 
speeds  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  15  years,  and  our 
larger  vessels  are  now  running  with  piston  speeds  of  about 
950  ft.  per  minute,  while  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  like  the 
torpedo-boats,  are  designed  for  a  piston  speed  of  over  1,000  ft. 
If  materials  shoidd  go  on  improving  so  that  we  can  reduce  the 
weight  of  our  reciprocating  parts,  I  see  no  reason  why  piston 
speeds  should  not  be  increased  still  more,  which,  of  course, 
would  result  in  still  further  reducing  weights.  If  we  adopt 
the  coil  lioiler  generally  we  shall  also  carry  very  much  higher 
steam  pressures,  Itecause  we  already  are  carrying  pressures  of 
S.'JO  Ills,  in  some  of  our  torpedo-boats  with  great  success.  We 
have  great!}'  reduced  the  weight  of  most  of  the  engines  by  the 
use  of  forged  steel  for  piston  and  connecting-rods,  valve-stems 
and  shafting,  and  cast  steel  for  pistons,  valves,  licd-plates,  and 
frames,  but  there  does  not  at  present  seem  to  he  much  pros- 
pect of  displacing  cast  iron  as  the  metal  for  cylinders.  If  this 
should  come  about,  we  could  still  further  reduce  our  weights, 
anil,  if  nickel  steel  should  within  the  next  10  years  l)ecome  as 
commonly  used  as  mild  steel  is  now,  we  would  have  a  big  re- 
duction in  weiglit  all  around.  In  fact,  these  questions  of  high 
piston  sjieeds  and  better  material  hang  together  for  the  reason 
that  the  limit  to  piston  speeds  is  now  placetl  by  the  weight  of 
the  reciprocating  parts,  whose  Inertia  will  be  so  great  after 
psssing  a  certain  speetl  that  for  the  early  part  of  the  stroke 
tlie  piston  would  Ik"  giving  out  no  work,  but  simply  be  dragged 
I  ar.mnd.  If  the  reciprocating  parts  can  l)e  reduced  in  weight, 
of  course  the  speed  can  be  increased  until  the  limit  is  again 
reached. 

One  matter  which  has  l)een  of  great  interest  to  all  engineers 
has  l)een  the  coal  consumptiDn  on  full  power  triaU.  We  are 
all  very  familiar,  doubtless,  with  the  claim  we  constantly  hear 
that  a  gooil  triple-expansion  engine  with  high-pressure  boilers 
gives  a  II.I'.  for  1.J  lb.  of  coal.  Our  own  resulte  have  never 
iipi'roache<l  this,  anrl  e.stimatcs  of  the  coal  burned  on  trial 
trips  also  tend  to  disprove  it.  Finally,  we  were  able  on  some 
of  our  trials  to  get  thoroughly  accurate  results  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  contractors,  by  having  the  coal  weighed  in  bags 
of  100  liis.  each,  which  cjiild  be  counted  as  they  were  emptied 
and  then  again  <-ountcd  after  the  trial  was  over.  In  another 
case  a  supplementary  cmI  consumption  trial  was  made  with 
half  the  boilers,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  condi- 
tions exactly  the  same  as  on  the  full  power  trials,  in  that  the 
air  pressure  was  the  same  and  the  engines  were  run  so  as  to 
work  oft  all  the  steam  formetl.  As  a  result  of  these  trials  we 
'"'ind  that  the  consumption  for  full  power  was  more  than 
I  -lbs.,  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  2.6  ll«. 


In  one  of  my  Annual  Reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
I  called  attention  to  the  cause  of  this  difference  between  the 
economy  of  war  vessel  machinery  and  that  of  merchant  ves- 
sels, and  we  happened  to  have  very  reliable  data  which  bad 
lieen  published  of  the  performance  of  a  particularly  economi- 
cal merchant  vessel,  which  was  tested  by  a  committee  of  the 
English  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Professor  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  F.R.S.  I  may 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  ship,  the  lona,  the  boiler 
has  a  ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surface  of  T.'i  to  1,  which  I  think 
tells  the  whole  story.  In  our  war  vessels  we  can  never  exceed 
a  ratio  of  about  3.5  to  1.  and  then  at  full  power  we  burn  a 
very  much  larger  amount  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate, 
thus  making  our  uptake  temperatures  very  much  higher  than 
they  were  on  the  lona,  so  that  a  large  amount  of  heat  must 
have  gone  up  the  chimney  without  doing  any  useful  work. 
I  may  say  that  these  coal  consumption  tests  at  full  power 
were  the  first  that  had  ever  been  made,  and  I  have  not  learned 
of  any  others  having  been  made  since.  It  of  course  involves 
considerable  trouble  and  some  expense,  and  it  is  only  right 
that  the  Government  should  be  the  one  to  meet  the  expense, 
for  the  information  was  certainly  of  great  value. 

Another  matter  which  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
in  connection  with  the  trials  of  our  new  vessels  has  been  the 
correction  of  the  H.P.  calculated  from  the  indicator  cards 
based  on  the  standardization  of  the  indicators. 

The  early  vessels  for  our  Navy  were  contracted  for  with 

the  understanding  that  they  were  to  develop  a  certain  H.P. 
The  contractors  felt  that  wiUi  an  agreed  steam  pressure  to  stai  t 
with  and  known  sizes  of  cylinders  they  could  confidently  guar- 
antee that  they  would  develop  a  certain  H.P.,  but  we  had  at 
that  time  no  reliable  data  on  which  to  base  our  speeds,  all  our 
information  being  of  foreign  ships,  and,  while  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  pretend  to  say  that  their  trials  are  not  conducted  with 
every  effort  to  secure  fairness,  we.  of  course,  did  not  know  all 
the  circumstances,  as  we  have  since  about  our  own  ships,  and 
so  might  be  pardoned  for  feeling  a  little  uncertain.  In  con- 
nection with  the  contract  it  was  provided  that  for  each  H.P. 
in  excess  of  the  guarantee  there  should  be  a  certain  premium, 
usually  $100,  and  for  every  H.P.  below  the  contract  require-- 
ment  there  should  l>e  a  fine  of  the  same  amount.  This  made 
it  very  important  that  the  H.P.  should  be  determined  accu- 
rately. 

Experiments  which  had  been,  made  to  compare  different  in- 
dicators had  shown  that  no  indicator  is  absolutely  accurate  at 
anj  pressure,  and,  while  those  well  made  did  not  vary  a  great 
deal,  there  nevertheless  is  a  difference  which  is  worth  consider- 
ing, because  in  the  case  of  a  large  engine  it  will  make  a  very 
decided  difference.  In  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  large  ships 
the  H.P.  without  correction  was  over  10,000,  while  when  the 
corrections  were  applied  it  was  reduced  to  slightly  less  than 
9,000.  This  naturally  created  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  contractors,  but  it  was  due  entirely  to  the 
defects  of  the  indicators  which  were  used,  some  of  which  were 
as  much  as  20  lbs.  different  from  the  assumed  scale  at  the 
higher  end  of  the  range. 

This  case  and  one  or  two  others  called  the  attention  of  con- 
tractors to  the  matter,  so  that  when  purchasing  indicators  to 
be  used  they  sent  them  to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  where 
we  have  the  most  elaborate  and  accurate  testing  apparatus  in 
the  world,  and  they  declined  to  receive  any  indicators  where 
the  errors  were  more  than  a  certain  amount.  The  makers  of 
indicators,  stimulated  by  these  recjuircmcnts,  have  faced  the 
problem  manfully,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  there  has 
resultetl  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
springs.  In  fact,  not  long  since  72  springs  were  purchased 
from  one  maker  under  a  guarantee  that  the  error  should  no- 
where exceed  3  per  cent.,  and  out  of  the  72  only  seven  had  to 
be  rejected,  and  in  these  the  error  was  really  very  small  and 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  where  the  value  in  percentage 
of  a  given  error  in  pounds  is  of  course  greatest.  For  use  on 
a  trial  trip  these  indicators  would  have  been  extremely  satis- 
factory, and  the  error  was  remarkably  uniform. 

It  has  sometimes  been  sarcastically  remarked  by  persons 
interested  in  this  subject  that  the  indicator  corrections  are 
always  disadvantageous  to  the  contractor.  This  is  not  strictly 
true,  although  it  is  almost  always  so,  but  the  reason  is  per- 
fectly simple  I  think,  and  I  think  we  can  all  understand  just 
why  it  should  be  so.  I^et  me  say  at  once  that  I  believe  the 
indicator  makers  have  always  worked  with  an  honest  desire  to 
have  their  instruments  as  reliable  as  they  possibly  could  be. 
The  errors  which  exist  are  not  due  to  carelessness  of  manu- 
facture, but  simply  to  the  conditions  of  the  case,  which  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  absolute  accuracy.  Recognizing  that 
this  was  the  case,  we  can  readilj'  understand  why  the  indicator 
makers  should  have  made  tlie  instruments  so  that  tlie  error 
should  be  on  the  side  of  giving  a  larger  H.P.  than  the  true 
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one,  because  that  is  what  everybody  wants.  These  Govern- 
ment tests  are,  almost  the  only  ones  with  which  1  am  ac- 
(luainted  where  there  lias  been  any  effort  made  to  apply  the 
indicator  corrections.  In  other  cases  the  indicators  have  been 
Standardized,  and  as  long  as  the  error  did  not  exceed  a  certain 
amount,  they  were  tulica  as  correct  and  the  H.P.  worked  out 
accordingly.  As  both  manufacturers  and  owners  desire  to 
have  engines  make  aa  large  a  H.P.  as  possible  and  show  as 
low  coal  consumption  per  II. P.  as  possil>le,  it  was  only  reason- 
able that,  as  a  variation  from  strict  accuracy  was  impossible 
to  avoid,  it  should  have  been  on  the  side  of  showing  the  larger 
H.P.  At  the  risk  of  wandering  a  little  from  my  subject, 
I  may  just  say  in  this  connection  that  we  have  been  criticised 
for  our  method  of  testing  indicators,  on  the  ground  that  the 
conditions  were  not  absolutely  identical  with  those  under 
which  the  indicator  was  used.  Tliis,  of  course,  is  true,  as 
nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  suggest  a  niethml  of  testing  the 
indicator  which  will  enable  any  record  to  be  made  for  com- 
parison when  it  is  working  as  rapidly  as  it  is  when  attached 
to  an  engine  making  3t)0  or  more  revolutions  per  minute. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natural  answer  to  this  objection  is 
that  the  modifications  of  the  old  Richards  indicator  by  the 
various  modern  types  came  about,  because  at  high  speeds  the 
indicator  did  not  give  reliable  records,  and  the  claim  has  always 
been,  and  still  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  while  the  modern  in- 
dicators are  thoroughly  reliable  at  high  speeds,  they  are 
equally  so  at  low  ones.  If  our  method  of  test  is  not  thor- 
oughly satisfactory,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  indicator  makers 
to  show  at  how  low  a  speed  their  indicators  cease  to  give 
accurate  results. 

,  I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  one  of  the  young  officers 
of  the  Engineer  CoriM,  who  hail  a  great  deal  of  exi>erieDce  in 
this  work  of  testing,  began  a  series  of  crucial  tests  at  tlie  New 
York  Navy  Yard  to  determine  whether  there  was  any  error  in 
the  methods  we  had  been  using,  although  neither  he  nor  any 
of  the  rest  of  us  who  had  studied  the  mutter  deeply  believed 
that  there  was  any  error.  Orders  to  other  duties  took  him 
away  before  he  was  al)le  to  complete  his  experiments,  but  he 
had  carried  them  far  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  the  method 
employed  is  entirely  correct. 

'  It  may  possibly  not  seem  strictly  germane  to  the  title  of  this 
article  to  bring  in  the  matter  of  speed  trials,  but  I  do  so  merely 
to  call  attention  to  a  method  which  I  had  the  honor  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  which  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Board  on  Construction  of  that 
department,  ancl  was  useti  with  great  success  in  the  trial  of 
the  Bancroft  early  in  tliis  year.  It  consisted  in  a  series  of  pro- 
gressive trials  for  the  purpose  of  standardizing  the  screw  and 
determining  accurately  the  numl>cr  of  revolutions  correspond- 
ing to  a  particular  speed.  Then  having  laid  a  curve  to  show 
the  relation  of  speed  to  revolutions,  the  vessel  could  be  taken 
to  sea  anywhere  and  the  continuous  endurance  trial  run  off 
and  the  spcetl  at  once  determined  as  soon  as  the  average  revo- 
lutions for  the  entire  period  were  known.  Doubtless  many  of 
you  are  aware  that  the  fast  Argentine  cruiser,  the  Ninth  of 
July,  was  tested  in  tliis  way,  and  I  believe  several  other  for- 
eign vessels  also  have  been.  This  method  enabled  the  speed 
to  be  accurately  determined  with  les.s  ditHculty  than  any  other 
which  had  been  suggested.  Patent  logs  are  out  of  the  ijues- 
tion,  and  the  run  over  a  long  course,  which  the  department  is 
now  using,  involves  the  attendance  of  a  very  large  staff  of 
observers  and  several  ships  liesides  the  ship  which  is  making 
the  trial.  In  the  case  of  trials  by  the  standardized  screw 
method,  no  other  observers  are  needed  than  those  on  the  ship 
itself. 

The  objections  to  the  trial  over  a  long  course  occur  at  once 
to  any  one  who  gives  much  attention  to  the  matter  in  the 
difficulty  of  laving  oiit  the  course  accurately  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  the  fact  that  everything  which  may  go  at  all  amiss 
operates  against  the  contractor.  One  of  the  great  advantages 
of  the  standanlized  screw  method,  is  that  in  case  the  perform- 
ance of  the  vessel  im|)roves  from  the  very  beginning  the  trial 
may  be  prolonged  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  any  consecutive 
four  hours  taken  as  the  one  on  which  the  record  will  be  based. 
Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that,  if  the  last  four  hours 
of  the  trial  are  better  than  the  first  four,  the  Government  is 
getting  a  ship  whose  excellence  has  been  demonstrated  more 
conclusively  than  by  the  performance  of  the  first  four  hours. 
An  additional  advantage  of  this  standardized  sctrew  method, 
is  that  the  progressive  trials  over  the  measured  mile  enable 
data  of  great  value  to  the  designers  of  both  hull  and  machinery 
to  be  obtained  in  getting  the  relation  of  H.  P.  to  speed  at  the 
various  speeds  run. 

Again,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  somewhat  away  from 
my  subject,  I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  say  a  word 
which  is  based  on  the  matter  of  economy  of  macliinery  at  low 
powers  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.     This  is  a  design  for 


an  economical  peace  cruiser.  I  think  all  who  have  studied 
the  matter  carefully  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  buiUl  small  vessels  of  very  high  spieed  for 
duty  as  cruisers.  I  mean  vessels  of,  say,  1,500  to  1,800  tons 
displacement,  designed  to  make  17  or  18  knots.  The  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  produce  this  power  occupies  so  much 
available  weight  that  the  amount  left  for  coal  is  relatively 
small  and  Uie  radius  of  action  is  very  limited.  These  vessels 
very  rarely  in  peace  time  are  called  on  to  run  at  a  speed  any- 
where near  their  maximum,  so  tliat  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during 
their  entire  lives,  barring  a  war,  they  are  simply  carrying 
around  a  large  weight  of  engines  and  boilers  which  would  be 
useful  in  an  emergency,  but  which  as  things  actually  go  are 
entirely  useless. 

Now,  in  case  of  war,  these  vessels  are  not  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  fight  any  real  war  vessel,  and  they  are  not  fast  enough 
to  capture  any  very  valuable  merchantman,  even  leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  fact  that  no  vessel  would  remain  under 
the  flag  of  one  of  the  belligerents  in  time  of  war. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  an  economical 
thing  for  the  Government  to  build  a  number  of  vessels  which 
should  be  intended  entirely  as  peace  cruisers,  and  which  in 
time  of  war  would  be  laid  up.  The  office  of  these  cruisers 
would  be  to  go  around  and  show  the  flag,  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  American  citizens  abroad,  and  in  case  of  necessity, 
as  happened  recently  at  Honolulu  and  elsewhere,  to  land 
troops.  Consequently,  they  should  be  able  to  carry  a  rela- 
tively large  crew,  and  should  have  as  large  coal  capacity  ai^ 
possible. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  a  vessel  of  about  2,500  tons  dis- 
placement, with  engines  of,  say,  about  1,500  H.P.  for  full 
power  under  forced  draft,  would  fulfill  these  conditions  ad 
mirably.  This  would  give  us  a  speed  of  about  12  or  13  knots 
at  full  power  under  forced  draft,  so  that  with  natural  draft  at 
full  power  she  could  steam  with  great  economy  at  8  or  9  knots. 
The  coal  capacity  would  be  about  675  tons,  and,  as  the  ar 
rangement  of  auxiliaries  could  be  designed  with  special  refer- 
ence to  economy,  she  could  be  safely  put  down  for  a  radius  of 
action  of  about  13,t)00  knots  at  a  8pee<l  of  9  knots.  I  would 
by  all  means  have  such  a  vessel  sheathed,  echoing  most 
heartily  the  efforts  which  my  good  friend,  Chief  Constructor 
Hichlx)rn,  of  the  Navy,  has  been  making  for  so  many  vears. 
The  bgilers  and  engines  of  this  vessel  would  be  specially  de- 
signed with  regard  to  the  maximum  economy  at  cruising 
speed,  and  I  believe  that  a  dozen  such  vessels  would  save 
enough  during  their  career  to  more  than  pay  for  themselves. 
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There  is  hardly  any  industry  whefe  the  use  of  chains  is  as 
common,  as  indispensable,  and  as  important  as  in  the  opera- 
tion of  mines,  and  if  iron  chains  were  stronger  and  more  even 
in  their  strength  their  use  would  be  still  further  extended. 
Ill  fact,  the  use  of  the  ordinary  iron  chain  is  not  without  il.« 
danger.  A  bad  link  or  a  bad  weld  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
breakage  which  may  have  very  serious  consequences.  The 
weld  is,  in  fact,  a  permanent  danger,  for  it  is  impossible  to  be 
sure  that  a  weld  is  perfectly  well  made  even  though  the  out- 
side appearance  may  not  show  any  defect  whatever.  The 
pieces  may  be  perfectly  welded  together  without  the  center 
of  the  link  being  equally  well  done,  and  very  frequently  ft/ 
mere  sticking  is  obtainco  and  not  a  complete  weld.  So  th«- 
result  is  that  we  are  continually  hearing  of  accidents  which 
are  causetl  by  the  breakage  of  imperfectly  welded  chains. 
For  a  long  time  exp<!riment8  have  l)een  conducted  in  various 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  weld,  and 
this  problem  has  been  solved  by  M.  Oury,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Marine  Arsenal  at  Cherbourg. 

The  Oruy  chain  is  of  exactly  the  same  form  as  the  ordinary 
iron  chain,  and  is  shown  by  fig.  1.  It  is  manufactured  by  n 
series  of  hammerings  on  soft  steel  bars,  whose  tensile  strength 
is  from  57,000  to  64,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section,  with 
an  elongation  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  These  bars  are  first 
rolled  so  as  to  have  a  regular  cross-section  of  star-shape,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2. 

The  star-shaped  bars  are  first  heated  to  a  retl  heat  in  special 
furnaces,  and  are  then  run  tlirough  a  nicking  machine  which 
stamps  out  the  metal  with  the  alternating  nicks  on  each  side. 
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as  shown  in  flg.  3.  When  this  is  done  the  small  holes,  of 
which  we  will  speak  later,  are  drilled  out  cold.  Afterward 
the  bars  are  again  returned  to  the  furnaces  and  run  un- 
der a  series  of  stamping  hammers  provided  with  matrices. 
Figs.  4,  5,  6  show  the  appearance  of  the  chain  after  the  suc- 
cessive stampings.  The  hot  metal  is  thus  gradually  driven  into 
the  matrices,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  rolling  back  to  the  center 
of  the  link  ;  the  metal  Hows  around  the  link  and  leaves  only  a 
thin  fin  of  metal  in  the  center.  Thev  then  remove  this  thin 
fin  with  a  punching  machine,  and  afterward  proceed  to  the 
trimming  down  of  the  inside  and  outside  of  each  link.  At 
this  stage  of  the  operation  the  star-shaped  bar  has  been  formed 
into  a  length  of  rigid  links,  as  shown  in  fig.  7,  which  must  be 
detached  from  each  other  in  order  to  form  a  true  chain.  This 
operation  is  accomplished  by  drilling  the  small  holes,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  and  the  drilling  is  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  :  Between  each  notch,  at  equal  and  predetermined 

distances,  small  holes  are  drilled  which  cross  each  other  iu 
paths  in  the  center  of  the  bar  itself,  as  shown  in  fig.  8,  and 

ftr-i. 


fins  produced  by  the  stamping  are  removed,  and' a  weldless 
chain  of  round  and  very  regular  links  is  formed.  The  chain 
is  again  heated  and  passed  into  an  ovalizing  machine  which 
crushes  each  link  between  jaws  and  brings  it  dow^  to  the 
ordinary  form,  as  shown  in  fig.  10.  If  the  chain  is  to  be 
stayed  the  stemples  are  put  in  at  this  time.  The  chain  is  thus 
complete  and  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  a  pit,  from  which 
it  is  taken  to  be  subjected  to  the  tensile  tests. 

These  chains  have  given  some  very  remarkable  results. 
Among  other  tests  we  may  cite  one  made  with  a  ."in.  chain, 
where  the  breaking  strain  was  53,736  lbs.,  or  68106.40  lbs.  per 
square  inch. — Heme  Industrielle. 
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METHOD  OF  M.\NLFACTURING  WELJ)LB88  CHAINS, 

Which  must  meet  each  other  in  the  exact  point  of  contact  of 
the  inside  of  the  links,  so  that  the  links  which  are  to  be  sepa- 
ratetl  from  one  another  are  then  only  held  together  by  four 
bridges  of  metal  which  can  be  easily  cut  away.  This  separa- 
tion of  the  links  is  made  by  a  small  drop  and  thus  the  chain 
is  formed,  although  the  links  are  still  very  imperfect,  and 
though  not  quite  round,  are  still  quite  independent  of  each 

The  trimming  off  is  then  renewed,  and  the  chain  is  again 
sent  into  the  furnace.  In  coming  from  the  furnace  the  chain 
passes  under  a  new  series  of  drops  provide<l  with  round 
matrices  as  shown  in  fig.  9,  giving  the  links  a  circular  form. 
When  a  Imk  is  in  the  matrix  the  two  connecting  links  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  first,  and  drop  into  the  two  openings  pro- 
vided in  the  matrix.  These  lateral  links  protect  the  two  parts 
or  the  link  which  are  just  above  them  from  the  blows  of  the 
nammer,  whence  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  the  link  in  its 
form  in  on  er  that  iU  whole  surface  may  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  blows.  This  is  the  reason  why  the.se  matrices 
arc  round.    The  hammering  is  repeated  several  times,  until  the  | 


TuE'armored  cruiser  New  York,  a  summary  description  of 
which  we  published  in  our  issue  of 
~  April,   1891,   is  now  completed  and 

ready  for  active  service,  and  has  been 
in  commission  for  several  monthi>. 
We  give  on  pages  24  and  25  a  full- 
page  illustration  of  the  broadside  and 
i»ow  views  of  the  vessel  as  she  ap- 
peared when  anchored  in  the  Dela- 
ware River.  The  other  illustrations 
which  accompany  the  article  give  a 
very  complete  idea  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  machinery  which  they 
delineate.  We  give  in  a  detailed 
drawing  a  front  elevation  of  one  bat- 
tery of  the  boilers  and  a  side  elevation 
of  the  same,  neglecting  the  drawings 
of  the  general  construction  of  this  part 
of  the  steam  plant,  as  well  as  the  en- 
gines, because  they  are  almost  identi- 
C!il  in  design  with  those  of  the  Min- 
neapdit,  wliich  were  published  in  our 
issue  of  September.  1893. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of 
this  vessel  was  awarded  on  August  28. 
1890,  on  the  plans  and  specifications 
diTiwn  up  by  the  Navy  Department, 
with  the  addition  of  certain  modifica- 
tions proposed  by  Messrs.  Cramp  & 
Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  are 
the  builders.  These  modifications  in- 
cluded merely  a  rearrangement  of  the 
boilers,  so  that  additional  longitudi- 
nal and  transverse  bulkheads  could  be 
fitted  in  the  engine  and  boiler  space, 
thereby  affording  greater  protection 
to  the  machinery  and  making  the  boil- 
ers less  vulnerable  to  attacks  from 
rams  and  torpedoes.  The  keel  was 
laid  on  Septcmljer  30,  1890,  and  the 
vessel  launched  on  December  2,  1891. 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  the  vessel  is  an  American- 
buHt  ship  in  every  sense.  The  metal 
is  t!ie  product  of  American  mills,  and 
all  of  the  work  has  been  done  in 
American  shops.  The  principal  di- 
mensions of  the  hull  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Length  of  water  line 380  ft.  6i  in. 

Molded  breadth 64  ft. 

Mean  draft '.'.'.'..'.     23  ft!  3i  in. 

Displacement  at  mean  draft 8.150  tons. 

Maximum  speed 20  knots. 

Sustained  sea  speed . .  18.5  knots. 

Endurance  of  estimated  coal  capacity ...  13,000  miles. 

The  vessel  carries  a  complement  of  475  ofl3cers  and  men. 
It  IS  built  with  four  complete  decks,  including  the  protective 
deck,  and  there  is  a  large  flying  deck  or  bridge  upon  which 
the  boats  are  carried.  These  boats  include  a  steam  as  well 
as  a  very  handsome  electric  launch,  the  latter  having  been  but 
recently  put  in  position.  She  carries  two  military  masts  and 
has  no  sail  capacity.  Each  of  the  militarv  masts  has  double 
fighting  tops  and  a  lookout.  From  her  freeboard  to  her  upper 
deck  is  about  20  ft.,  and  this,  together  with  her  size,  will  en- 
able her  to  fight  her  guns  and  maintain  her  spee<l  in  a  .sea 
winch  would  render  a  smaller  ship  practically  helpless. 

Regarding  the  general  construction  of  the  vessel,  the  vertical 
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keel  is  comiMsed  of  plates  weighing  20  lbs.  to  the  sq.  ft.,  held 
by  lower  angles  of  4i  X  3  in.  weighing  13  lbs.  to  the  foot, 
while  the  upper  angles  are  4  X  3  of  10  lbs.  each.  The  stem 
and  stern-posts  and  shaft  struts  are  made  of  cast  steel,  while 
the  rudder  fnime  is  a  combination  of  forged  and  cast  steel. 
The  hull  has  a  double  bottom,  with  a  space  of  about  4  ft. 
between  the  two.  Forward  and  aft  of  the  double  bottom, 
which  is  immediately  beneath  the  machinery  space  and  below 
the  protective  deck,  the  frames  consist  of  Z  Imrs  measuring 
6  X  3i  X  31  in.  and  weighing  15  lbs.  to  the  foot,  with  their 
lower  ends  split  for  the  admission  of  a  10  lb.  floor-plate. 
Z  bars  are  also  generally  used  above  the  protective  deck 
frames,  and  arc  continuous  from  the  protective  deck  to  the 
upper  deck.  The  intermediate  framing  is  of  the  same  scant- 
ling, and  is  worked  in  between  the  protective  deck  and  berth 
deck  behind  the  side  armor.  There  are  three  longitudinals  on 
each  side  with  the  double  bottom  composed  of  17i  lb.  continu- 
ous plates.  The  beams  which  are  used  for  the  upper  deck 
are  T  deck  beams  10  X  5S  'n.,  weighing  31i  lbs.  to  the  foot. 
For  the  gun  deck  there  is  an  angle  bulb  beam  10  X  3i  in.. 


Then  there  is  a  partial  belt  of  armor.  In  the  wake  of  the 
machinery  space  the  belt  of  thin  armor  is  worked  between  the 
protective  and  l)erth  decks,  and  tlie  total  thicknesses  of  metal 
throughout  this  space  Is  5  in.  The  cofferdam  is  3  ft.  6  iu. 
deep,  and  is  worked  in  between  the  protective  and  berth 
decks,  extending  completely  around  the  vessel,  and  this  is 
filled  with  an  improved  waler-excluding  material. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  coal  supply  is  stowed  on  the 
armor  deck,  forming  an  additional  safeguard  against  the 
effects  of  damage  near  the  water-lino. 

The  battery  of  the  vessel  consists  of  six  8-in.  breech-loading 
rifles,  twelve  4-in.  rapid-firing  guns,  eight  6-pdr.  rapid-firing 
guns,  and  four  l-pdr.  rapid-firing  guns,  four  Gatling  guus, 
and  six  torpedo  tulies.  Two  of  the  8-in.  guns  are  mounted  iu 
a  barbette  forward  on  the  upper  deck,  and  two  more  are  in  a 
similar  barbette  aft,  while  the  remaining  two  are  airrie<l  in 
broadsides  amidships  on  the  upper  deck.  The  barbettes  in 
which  these  guns  are  placed  are  10  in.  thick,  while  the  re- 
volving conical  shields  on  the  guns  themselves  are  7  in.  The 
sloping  armor  between  the  upper  and  gun  decks  beneath  the 
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weighing  26  llw.  For  the  protective  deck  there  is  an  angle 
bulb  of  10  X  3i  in.,  weighing  26i  llw.',  and  the  platforms  tor 
angle  or  Z  bars  10  in.  or  11  in.  respectively. 

The  outer  plating  amidships  weighs  23  lbs.  to  the  sq.  ft. 
from  the  keel  plate  to  the  shear  strut.  Toward  the  extremi- 
ties the  outer  plating  is  lightened  to  20  lbs.  The  plating  is 
double  between  the  protective  deck  and  the  berth  decks  in 
the  wake  of  the  thin  armor,  and  the  double  plates  are  worked 
in  the  wake  of  the  gun  ports,  where  they  are  expose*!  to  the 
chafe  of  the  anchors,  etc.  The  protected  portion  of  the  ship 
consists  of  a  complete  protective  deck,  which  at  the  sides  is 
4  ft.  9  in.  below  the  water-line,  1  ft.  below  the  water  amid- 
ships, and  1  ft.  al)ovc  the  water  when  the  vessel  is  at  the 
mean  dn»ft  of  23  ft.  3^  In  :  it  is  completely  covered  with  two 
courses  of  plate  having  a  thickness  of  3  in.  amidships  and  24 
in.  fore  and  aft.  The  slopes  amidship  are  covered  with  an 
additional  thickness  of  3  in.,  making  their  total  tUickaess  6  in. 


barljettc  is  5  in.  thick,  while  the  ammunition  tutes  below  are 
also  5  in.  The  8-in.  broadside  guns  are  protected  by  partial 
liarbette  2  in.  thick  and  shields  on  the  guns.  The  4-in.  rapid- 
firing  guns  are  mounted  on  the  gun  deck  in  armoreil  sponsoiis 
which  are  4  in.  thick  and  which  have  shields  on  the  guns 
closely  covering  the  |X)rts.  Tlieir  protection  is  further  insured 
by  1  in.  splinter  bulkheads.  The  ft-pdr.  guns  are  protectcil 
by  2  in.  armor  or  its  equivalent.  There  is  one  torpedo  tube 
in  the  bow,  one  in  the  stern,  and  two  training  on  each  broad- 
side, each  l)eing  above  the  water-line  by  about  4  ft.  The  8  in. 
guns  are  25  ft.  and  the  4  in.  guns  16A  ft.  alwve  water. 

The  vessel  has  a  complet*-  electric  lighting  outfit,  which  is 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  most  recent  practices  of  the 
service.  There  are  three  search  lights  on  the  vessel,  one  for- 
ward and  one  on  either  end  of  the  flying  bridge  amidships. 
The  militar>'  masts  are  of  ste<'l  with  internal  arrangements  for 
the  aaccnsbn  of  men  and  the  whipping  up  of  ammunition  for 
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keel  is  coiiiix'scil  of  jilalcs  wt-i^liin;:  2(»  lbs.  to  tlio  sij.  ft.,  held 
Iiy  lower  ••iiiirlcs  of  4t  X  I!  ill.  wtii;liing  i:i  llis.  to  the  foot, 
while  tlic  upiKT  aiiirlcs  arc  4  X  ^i  <>f  1">  lbs.  laili.  Tlii'  >t(  tn 
;iiul  stern  |K(sts  iiinl  shall  struts  are  luadc  of  east  .stCH'l,  while 
I  he  rmliler  frame  is  a  eoiiibitialioii  of  forged  and  cast  steel, 
'riie  hull  has  a  double  botlniii.  with  a  space  of  about  4  ft. 
l)etween  the  two.  Forward  and  aft  of  the  double  Ixiltoln. 
which  is  iniiucdiately  beneath  the  machinery  si>ace  and  below 
the  protective  deck,  the  frames  consist  of  Z  burs  nieasuriiiir 
0  X  ;!'  X  -'A  in.  ami  weiiihini;  l.">  llis.  to  the  foot,  witli  tlicir 
lower  ends  split  for  the  admission  of  a  Ht  ib.  floor  plate. 
7.  bars  .ire  also  ^'enerally  used  abivc  the  protective  deck 
frames,  and  are  continuous  from  the  protective  deck  to  the 
upper  decl<.  The  interiuedi.ate  framing;  is  of  the  same  scant- 
ling, and  is  worketl  In  between  tlie  )>rolective  deck  and  berth 
deck  behind  the  side  armor.  There  are  three  |oniriiu<iinals  on 
each  side  with  the-  double  Imttoin  composed  of  17i  lii.  continu- 
ous plates.  The  be.inis  which  are  used  for  the  upper  deck 
are  V  ileck  beams  10  x  '>k  in.,  weighiin:  ;!1 1  lbs.  to  the  foot. 
For  the  iruii  deck  there  is  an  angle  bulb  iH-am  10  X   ;u  in., 


Then  there  is  a  partial  belt  of  armor.  In  tlu'  wake  of  Ihi 
machinery  space  the  belt  of  thin  .-irmor  is  worked  between  the 
protective  and  berth  decks,  and  the  tol:il  thiekiicssi^  of  metal 
throughout  this  space  is  5  in.  The  colic  rdam  i<  :J  ft.  (!  in. 
dec]>,  and  is  worked  in  betwein  the  jtrolcctivc  and  berth 
decks,  eMeiiilinir  complcti  ly  around  the  ve--scl,  and  this  i- 
tilh'd  with  an  improved  waier-e\elii(lini.'  mate  rial. 

A  lariTC  proporllon  of  the  coal  supl'ly  is  stowed  on  tin 
armor  deck,  forming  an  addition.il  .-al'cguard  ii!,'.iiusl  tin 
ctTii-ts  of  damage  near  the  wati  r-liiie. 

The  battery  of  the  vessel  consists  of  si\  •<  in.  breci  h  loailiuL; 
rilles,  twelve  4  ill.  rapid  tiring  i;uns,  eight  f.  jidr.  r.-iiiid-Iiriiiij 
guns,  and  four  l.pdr.  rapid  liring  guns,  four  (iailing  gui.s. 
and  six  torpedo  tubes.  Two  of  the  S-iri.  guns  are  mounttd  in 
a  li:irbette  forward  on  the  upper  ch  ek.  and  two  more  are  in  .-i 
similar  barbette  aft.  wiiile  the  n  iiiaining  two  are  carried  ifi 
broadsides  amidships  on  the  upper  deck.  'I'he  barbitles  in 
which  tlicM-  L'Uiis  are  plaeeil  arc  10  in.  thick,  while  the  re- 
volvin:.'  conical  shieliN  on  the  guns  tliem~elves  arc  T  in.  The 
sloping  armor  litlween  the  upi«-r  and  yuii  decks  beneath  tin 
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weighing  211  lbs.  For  the  priileetive  deck  there  is  an  aiiLrlc 
ludb  of  10  X  :!■  ill.,  weiLdiinir  v!*!  lbs.,  and  the  idatfoniis  for 
aliirle  or  Z  bar<  10  in.  or  11  in.  respectively. 

The  outer  pI.itiiiL'  amidships  wei^dis  'i'.'i  lbs.  to  the  si].  ft. 
from  the  keel  plate  to  tin  >h(.ir  strut.  'I  oward  the  extremi- 
ties the  outer  platim;  is  liirhteiieil  to  ','0  lbs.  The  plating  is 
double  between  the  protectivi^  deck  ami  the  berth  decks  in 
the  wake  of  the  thin  .irinor.  .•in'4  tin-  doiibh'  plates  are  worked 
in  the  wake  of  the  l'uii  |M)rts.  win  re  they  are  exposed  to  the 
chafe  of  the  anchors,  etc.  Tin'  protpcteil  |>ortioii  of  the  ship 
consists  of  :i  complete  protective  deck,  which  at  the  sides  is 
4  ft.  U  in.  ImIow  the  water  line,  I  ft.  below  the  water  amid- 
ships, and  I  ft.  above  the  water  when  the  vissel  is  .it  the 
mean  draft  of  3:'.  ft.  :!,i  in  ;  it  is  completely  covered  with  two 
<-ourses  of  plate  having  a  thickness  of  ;!  in.  amidships  and  2 
In.  fore  and  nfl.  The  slopes  amiilship  are  covered  with  an 
additional  thickness  of  ;)  in..  mukiuL''  their  total  thickness  ('>  in. 


barbette  is  .'i  ill.  thick,  v.  liili-  tin-  aiiiiimiiil  i"ii  tubes  liclow  an- 
also  ."i  ill.  The  sjn.  broadside  l'uiis  are  proti-etetl  by  jcirlial 
barbelle  'J  in.  thick  and  shii  Ids  oii  the  l:miis.  .  The  1-iii.  r.ipid 
tiriiiL'  L'uiis  ar:-  mounted  on  the  l'Uii  deck  in  ariuoreil  sponsons 
which  are  4  in.  thick  .ind  « bieh  have  shields  on  the  guns 
closelv  co\ering  the  ports.  Their  pioleelioii  is  further  insured 
by  1  "ill.  splinter  bulkheads.  The  I!  pdr.  '-'iiiis  are  jirotecteil 
by  Mill,  armor  or  its  e(|uiv.ileiit.  Tin  re  is  one  Iori>edo  tube 
in  the  bow,  one  in  the  stirii.  and  two  trainiiiv''  on  each  broad 
side.  e:teli  lieiii'_'  alMPve  the  Water  line  liy^iliiiit  1  It.  The  S  in. 
guns  are  '2'>  ft.  and  tlie  I  in.  uains  1(1    It.  above  water. 

The  vessel  has  a  complete  electric  liLihtilli:  outtit,  which  i~ 
arrani;ed  in  .iceord.iiiei-  wkli  tin-  most  reei  nt  piietiei  s  of  the 
service.  There  are  three  scan  h  liirliis  on  the  vessil.  one  for- 
w.ird  and  one  on  either  end  ol  the  tlyiiiL'  bridge  amidships. 
The  military  masts  are  of  steel  «  ilh  iiil<  rnal  arraiig'  nieiits  foi 
the  aseensi-,11  of  men  and  the  whippiiiL'  iij*  of  ammunition  for 
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the  rapid-fire  guns  which  are  mounted  in  them.  Davidson 
steam  steerinu:  sear  is  used,  but  it  is  also  po8sil)Ie  to  disconnect 
this  and  steer  by  hand  from  a  bridge  just  abaft  tlic  mainmast 
should  any  accident  liappen  to  tlic  steam  apparatus.  Forward 
there  are  three  wheels  for  handling  the  vessel,  one  on  the 
bridge,  which  is  unprotected,  and  is  used  for  entering  the  har- 
bars  and  handling  tlie  vessel  in  fair  weather.  Beneath  this 
there  is  a  wheel  and  chart-house,  which  is  protected  from  the 
weather,  and  has  the  general  appearance  of  the  wheel-house 
of  an  ordinary  river  steamer.  This  is  intended  for  use  in  bad 
weathc  at  sea.  Beneath  the  chart-house  is  the  conning  tower, 
where  a  wheel  is  loeatetl,  which  is.  of  course,  only  intended 
for  use  in  lime  of  battle.  All  of  thi<  apparatus  is  placed  just 
forward  of  the  miiinma.<tt. 

The  most  recent  improvements  in  engine  and  rudder  indi- 
cators are  duplicated  in  each  of  these  three  positions.  There  is 
an  indicator  wliich  shows  llie  speed  and  direction  of  each  en- 
gine. Opposite  this  tliere  is  another  engine-room  indicator 
which  shows  tlie  rate  and  8pee<l  of  the  last  order  which  had 
lieen  issued  from  the  bridge,  and  tlie  two  should,  of  course, 
correspond,  except  at  tlie  very  instant  of  the  isBuance  of  the 
fresh  order.  Then?  is  a  telephone  communication  with  all  of 
the  vital  parts  of  the  ship,  and  also  telephone  communication 
with  the  switch-board,  wliich  is  jiraetically  the  central  ollice 
of  the  telephone  system,  at  which  connection  can  Ik;  made  to 
other  portions  of  the  vessel. 

Tlie  chart-room  is  a  large,  airy  apartment,  where  all  the 
charts  of  the  vessel  are  kept,  and  it  is  handsomely  finishetl 
in  mahogany.  Tlie  crew's  (juarters  are  remarkably  clean  anil 
airy.  Tlie  hammocks  are  stowed  on  the  upper  deck  during 
the  day  and  slung  from  the  overhead  l)eams  of  the  l)erth  deck 
at  night.  There  are  ample  arrangements  for  artiticial  venti 
lation  throughout  the  whole  vessel,  and  in  the  living  quarters 
there  is  a  natural  ventilation  in  addition.     Great  care  has  also 


engine  is  worked  at  a  low  power  and  under  reduced  pressun. 
There  is,  of  course,  some  disadvantage  in  using  engines  de- 
signed in  this  way,  as  it  results  in  an  increase  of  weight  aul 
a  space  occupied  by  the  machinery  as  well  as  in  a  greater 
number  of  parts  that  are  liible  to  Ixjcome  deranged  ;  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  chiefs  of  the  department,  it  is  considered 
that  these  are  outweighed  by  the  advantages  of  economical 
workings,  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  engines  arr 
direct-acting  and  have  cylinders  of  ;{2.  46,  and  TO  in.  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  common  stroke  of  42  in.,  giving  a  collective  indi- 
cated H.l*.  of  16,000  when  the  engines  are  making  125  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  with  a  resultant  piston  speed  of  903  ft. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  engines  is  almost  identically 
that  of  the  engines  used  on  the  Minneapolis;  which  we  illus- 
trated in  our  issue  of  SeptemlxT,  1803.  The  principal  differ- 
ences between  the  two  lie  in  the  fact  that  whereas  the  low 
pressure  cylinder  on  the  .Vinneapolty  engine  was  furnished 
with  four  valves,  the  engines  of  the  Kiw  York  have  but  two  ; 
and,  also,  that  while  the  front  of  the  Minneapolis'  engines  wk, 
held  by  round  vertical  columns,  tlit^re  is  an  inverted  Y  franic 
on  each  side  of  the  Aeir  York's.  The  diameters  of  the  cylin- 
ders are  also  different,  but.  with  the  exceptions  which  we  havi' 
already  noted,  the  general  appearance  of  the  engines  is  practi 
cally  the  same. 

Regarding  the  details  of  the  dimensions,  piston-valves  ar. 
exclusively  used  ;  they  have  a  diameter  of  16  in.  for  the  higli- 
pressure  cyliniler.  with  a  mean  diameter  for  the  low-pressuri- 
cylinder  of  2!>.i  in.  All  the  valves  are  driven  by  double-kir 
Stephenson  links.  Tlie  intermediate  and  low-pressure  cylin- 
ders are  jacketed  on  the  sides  and  Iwttoms,  while  the  high 
pressure  cylinders  are  fitted  with  a  lining  or  wearing  cylindi  r 
of  hanl  cast  iron.  All  of  the  pistons  are  of  Ciist  .steel.  As  Wf 
liave  already  sjiid,  the  cylinders  are  carried  by  inverts  1 
Y  frames  made  of  cast  steel,  to  which  the  cast-iron  guides  arr 
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lieeii  taken  that  the  pumping  and  drainage  arrangements 
should  be  tliDrough  and  elTeelive.  The  vessel  is  titled  us  a 
tlagship,  and  in  addition  to  llie  (juarters  of  the  admiral  and 
captjiin  there  are  slate-rooms  for  20  wardroom  ollicers,  12 
junior  and  two  warrant-ollieer.s.  The  interior  fittings  of  these 
apartmenis  are  in  oak,  with  furniture  upholstered  in  handsome 
leather.  Scattered  abo>it  the  ship  in  various  points  are  the 
flags  aiul  other  things  which  have  Ix-en  presented  to  the  otHcers 
and  the  ship  by  the  citizens  and  various  societies  of  the  city 
of  New  York. 

In  the  construction  of  the  vessel  there  is  a  longitudinal  bulk- 
head running  between  the  engines  and  the  starboard  and  port 
bailers,  but  forward  and  aft  of  this  tliere  are  no  longitudinal 
bulkheads,  but  simply  transverse,  which  are  closed  by  the 
usual  type  of  water-tight  (Ux)rs. 

The  machinerj'  of  the  vessel  consists  of  four  verticid  triple- 
expansion  engines.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  divide  up  the 
power  of  the  ves.sel  in  this  way  in  order  that  for  ordinary 
cruising  one  half  of  the  available  jwwer  may  l)e  used  for  eco- 
nomical workings.  This  is  in  acconlance  with  the  policy 
which  has  lieen  laid  down  by  the  Navy  Department,  and 
which  is  brought  out  very  prondncntly  by  Mr.  Melville  in  his 
paper  on  The  Machinery  of  the  New  Ves.sels  of  the  United 
Slates  Navy,  published  iin  another  page  of  this  issue.  EjicIi 
of  these  engines  is  of  alwut  4,000  indicated  11. P.,  and  they 
drive  twin  screws,  two  iK-ing  placed  upon  each  shaft.  By 
means  of  an  easily  worked  coupling  the  forward  engines  are 
readil}'  dis<-onnected,  so  that  tlie  after  set  cau  be  used  alone  ; 
and  as  these  can  be  worked  at  nearly  the  power  for  which 
they  were  di-signed  and  at  full  boiler  pressure,  the  economy 
will  not  be  reduced  as  iu  the  case  where  a  triple-expansion 


bolteil.  The  bed-jdatts  are  of  oist  steel  of  an  I  section,  ani 
are  securely  Itolled  to  the  engines'  keelsons,  which  are  built 
in  the  ship.  The  piston  coiinedion  and  other  working  jiari-^ 
of  the  engines  are  of  mild  steel,  as  well  as  the  crauk-sliafi 
which  is  forged  in  three  sections  for  each  engine.  The  for- 
ward shafts  are  13^  in.  in  diameter,  with  Gin.  axial  hol(^. 
while  the  after  shafts  are  IT  in.  in  diameter  with  T^-in.  axl:.l 
holes,  so  that  the  shafts  are  not  interchangeable  There  is  :i 
cjiststeel  coupling  between  each  forward  and  after  engii'' 
crankshaft,  which  occupies  but  little  room  and  by  means  if 
which  the  engines  can  Ik-  quickly  coupled  or  uncoupled.  Eiuh 
engine  with  its  auxiliaries,  such  as  pumps  and  condensers,  is 
located  in  a  separate  water-tight  compartment,  and  is  entirely 
indeiK-ndent  of  the  other.  The  main  condensers  arc  made  1 1 
a  east  composition  and  rolled  brass,  and  are  bolted  and  rivetiJ 
togetlier.  They  are  made  of  three  sections  T)  ft.  9  in.  in  diaii  - 
eter,  with  a  total  length  of  9  ft.  inside  tulx;  sheets.  Each  coi 
denser  contains  3, 7T-"i  seamless  drawn  tubes  No.  20  B.  W.  (■- 
thick,  tinned  on  both  sides,  which  gives  5, SM  sq.  ft.  of  coolin.: 
surface.  Each  tulie  is  separately  jiaekcd  at  each  end,  and  s 
free  to  expand  iiitlcpendently  of  the  others.  The  eondensie,-' 
water  is  supplied  by  a  separate  centrifugal  circulating  puiiip 
for  each  engine  which  has  a  capacity  of  8,000  galls,  jx-rmii  ■ 
ule.  which  may  be  discharged  either  through  the  condenser  >  r 
directly  overboard  by  way  of  the  outboard  delivery,  and  mnv 
Ikj  taken  from  the  sea  or  bilge  at  will.  The  j>umps  arc  drive  11 
by  engines  attjtched  directly  to  the  main  shafts.  The  air- 
pumps  are  vertical  single  acting  lifting  pumps,  each  with  tvo 
Iiistons  of  19  in.  in  diameter  and  18  in.  stroke.  They  a"i' 
driven  by  vertical  engines  with  cylinders  TJ  in.  in  diamel  r 
and  a  stroke  the  same  as  that  of  the  pump  placed  directly  ovtr 
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it.  The  !iir-puitip  engines  are  simple,  but  the  steam  from 
them  may  !«  exhausted  into  either  the  intermediate  or  low- 
l)ressure  rcc-eiver  as  well  as  into  the  condenser,  and  so  Ix; 
worked  witli  a  full  measure  of  economy.  Steam  is  supplied 
l)y  six  double-ended  steam  boilers  placed  below  the  protective 
dock  and  two  auxiliary  boilers  placed  above  it.  The  main 
boilers  are  1')  ft.  "J  in.  outside  diameter  and  18  ft.  long.  They 
are  double-ended,  with  four  fire-lx)xe8  at  each  end,  placed  in 
corrugated  furnaces  of  '6  ft.  7  in.  outside  diameter,  and  com- 
posed of  metal  J3  in.  thick,  each  being  7  ft.  Ij  in.  long.  The 
tulje  sheets  are  6  "ft.  6  in.  ai)art.  These  boilers  are  almost  iden- 
tical in  design  with  those  which  were  fully  illusiraled  in  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  in  connection  with  the  cruiser  MiuHeajiolis,  ex- 
cept at  the  top  and  ends  ;  the  end  sheet  of  these  boilers  is 
brought  up  square  and  flanged  over  with  a  very  short  radius 
instead  of  being  given  the  broad,  long  sweep  and  curve  that 
appears  in  the  boilers  of  the  Atinheiiix/lU.  These  boilers  are 
located  on  either  side  of  the  longitudinal  bulkhead,  and  are 
placed  in  separate  water-tight  coniparlments  in  batteries  of 
two,  so  that  each  Iwttery  is  entirely  in(leix;ndent  of  the  others. 
Our  illustrations  show  the  general  appearance  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  front  of  tliis  Iwttery.  There  is  a  passjige-way 
from  one  (ire-room  to  the  other  between  the  I)oilcrs  and 
throuiih  the  gangway,  which  is  clearly  shown  upon  the  en- 
gravings. This  gangway  is  'il  in.  wide  at  the  top  ami  2-1  in. 
at  the  bottom  and  6  ft.  higli  above  the  lloor-line.  The  side 
elevation  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Ixjilers  shows  the  connee- 
ti  )n8  which  ifre  made  with  the  bridge  and  the  run  to  the 
.stack.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bulkhead  comes  very  close  to 
the  front  of  the  boilei-,  and  there  is  but  little  space  in  the  lire- 
room  for  coal  lieaps,  so  that  the  supply  must  come  in  con- 
tinually. The  tiguring  and  lelteriug  oii  the  engnivings  give 
such  complete  details  of  the  construction  and  thcfimingements 
of  the  boiler  that  further  detail  regarding  it  is  unnecessary. 
For  the  ty|>e  and  -arrangement  we  would  refer  our  readers  to 
the  engravings  jiublished  of  the  boilers  of  the  Miniienjiolis  in 
September,  1893. 


INJECTOR,  GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY. 

The  heating  surface  of  the  main  boilers  is  31.190  sq.  ft.,  and 
the  gnite  area  Dm  sq.  ft.  Tlie  auxiliary  Iwilers  above  the 
prote(!tive  deck  have  each  two  steel  corrusated  furnaces  2  ft. 
.t  in  mtemal  diameter,  w  ith  a  total  heating  surface  of  1,937 
sq.  ft.  and  a  grate  area  nf  64  sq.  ft.  The  main  boilers  have 
■>>'-  2}  in.  steel  tubes,  but  in  the  auxiliary  knlers  the  tubes 
are  '-*  in.  in  diameter.  The  main  lioiler  shells  are  butt  riveted, 
with  inside  and  out.side  welts  triple  riveted.  The  thickness 
of  the  shell  is  I'J  in.,  and  the  working  pressure  is  ICO  lbs. 
A  nuld  forced  draft  is  >ised  on  the  closed  fire-room  svstem. 
1  lie  screws  are  three-bladed  propellers  with  luljustable  blades, 
and  are  made  of  manganese  bronze.  There  is  also  a  comiilete 
hydraulic  jilant  for  supplying  and  working  the  battery  and 
<>I'<Tatinii  the  turret.*. 

The  final  trial  of  the  New  York-  was  ended  on  December  14. 
I  Ins  was  an  endurance  trial  to  ascertain  the  action  of  the  ship 
in  service  conditions.  The  coui)linc  on  the  two  forward  en- 
gmes  was  accomplished  iu  »  little  less  than  20  minutes  after 


the  onler  was  given.  The  result  of  the  turning  trials  was  also 
highly  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  The  cruiser  showed  her 
ability  to  turn  in  a  circle  three  times  her  own  length,  and  with 
one  propeller  backing  and  the  other  going  ahead  the  vessel 
was  swung  around  a  circle  which  was  only  275  yds.  in  diam- 
eter. The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  result  of 
the  turning  tiials  : 


Evolution. 
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From  full  speed  ahead  the  time  from  signal  "  Stop  !"  to 
entire  loss  of  headway  was  9.07.  The  estimated  distance 
traversed  was  750  yds.  From  full  speed  ahea<l  it  was  found 
that  the  vessel  could  be  brought  to  a  stand  still  by  reversing 
her  engines  in  1.46,  and  before  she  had  run  her  own  length. - 
With  both  propellers  making  102  revolutions  per  minute  the 
speed  of  the  vessel  was  15.93  knots  per  hour.  Owing  to  the 
great  foulness  of  her  bottom,  no  higher  speed  could  be  gotten 
out  of  her.     Forced  draft  was  not  used. 

After  the  turning  trials  the  firing  tests  were  had.  Two 
clijifges  were  fired  from  each  of  the  main-battery  guns,  and 
five  from  each  piece  of  the  secondary  battery.  Common  shell 
was  used  with  service  charges. 

The  vessel  has  thus  passed  all  the  requirements  of  the  Navy 
Department,  and  been  shown  to  be  one  of  the  finest  vessels  of 
the  new  Navv. 


GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  INJECTOR. 


\Vi:  illustrate  an  injector  which  is  made  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  for  use  on  their  locomotives.  It  is  perhaps  not 
widely  known  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  manufacture 
nearly  all  of  tlie  apparatus  and  fittings  which  they  use  on 
their  engines  and  cars.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  high  protective 
duty  in  Canada,  and  as  the  manufactures  of  Canada  are  not 
extensive  enough  to  supply  all  of  the  requirements  of  a  rail- 
wjiy,  it  has  lieen  found  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Itailway  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  manufacture  their  own  goods  than  to  import  from 
the  United  States  and  pay  the  custom  house  duty.  The  in- 
jector which  we  illustrate  will  be  seen  to  be  very  simple  in 
construction  and  readily  accessible  for  repairs,  "the  general 
dimensions  are  given  on  the  engraving,  and  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  parts  it  will  Ix?  seen  that  they  are  very  substantial 
and  require  the  minimum  amount  of  machine  work  in  their 
construction.  The  steam  and  delivery  pipes,  as  well  as  the 
suction  pipe  for  water,  are  large,  and  the  combining  tul)e  has 
an  ample  delivery  into  the  delivery  pipe,  where  there  is  a 
eheck-valvc  through  which  the  water  passes  before  reaching 
the  long  run  to  the  boiler  check. 


Protecting  Metals  from  Rust.— According  to  tlie  Pdyteek- 
nixdies  yotizblatt .  articles  of  steel  and  iron  can  be  protected 
asjaiust  rust  by  coating  them  electrolylically  with  peroxide  of 
lead.  A  satisfactory  coating  can.  it  is  said,  be  obtained  in  20 
minutes,  and  is  perfectly  proof  against  atmospheric  influences. 
.\s  the  w  hole  operation  is  conducted  at  ordinary  temperature, 
the  temper  of  steel  articles  is  unaffected  by  it. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  NEW  LOCATION  FOR  THE 
RAILROAD  ACROSS  THE  MAIN  CAUCASUS 
RANGE.  

By  a.  Zdziauxki,  C.E. 


( ConHniti'd  from  page  SKT,  VUumf  LXVJl.) 


To  describe  the  muin  features  of  the  located  line  wc  must 
divide  it  in  two  parts,  southern  and  northern,  each  of  which 
consists  of  two  sections,  the  level  section  and  the  mountain 
section. 

The  southern  level  section,  44  miles  long,  with  ruling  grade 
1.5  per  cent.,  starts  from  the  station  New  Avchaly,  of  the 
Transcaucasian  liailroad,  and  follows  the  valleys  of  Koura 
(3  miles).  White  Aragva  (23  miles),  and  Pshava  Aragva  (18 
miles).  The  valleys  are  so  large  and  their  slope  so  small  that 
the  line  is  located  on  their  bottom,  except  when  small  headlands 


spiral  tunnels  with  a  radius  of  700  ft.  This  lengthening  of  tlie 
line  reached  17,843  ft.  The  mountains  consist  of  argillous 
slate  and  partly  of  crystalline  slates. 

The  main  ArUiot  tvnnel  has  the  length  of  7.58  miles.  It 
consists  of  a  middle  leiel  1,400  ft.  long  and  5,475.05  ft.  hig)], 
and  two  grades  to  both  portals— the  southern  grade  0.8  pi  r 
cent,  and  northern  1.4  per  cent.  The  absolute  height  of  t!ie 
summit  on  sea  level  is  9.699.7  ft.  The  range  consists  here  of 
paleozoic  argillous  slate  (schist).  The  northern  slope  contains 
a  layer  of  crystalline  diabase.  The  southern  slope  is  covend 
by  alluvium,  which  allows  agriculture  to  the  height  of  6,0' «) 
ft.,  and  from  6,000-8,000  ft.  produces  Alpine  prairies.  On  tlie 
northern  slope  prairies  are  found  from  6,000-7,000  ft.,  ami 
under  6,000  ft.  the  mountains  are  completely  covered  I'V 
coniferic  forest.  On  the  summit  the  time  free  from  snow  is 
from  June  20  to  September  1  ;  near  the  portals  from  May  1  to 
October  1.  In  deep  and  narrow  canons  on  the  height  of  6,0<kj 
ft.  the  snow  remains  all  the  year  round. 
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or  ridges  were  to  lie  crossed,  or  when  narrows  were  met. 
The  neighboring  mountains  consist  of  argillous  slate  (schist). 
Other  stones,  as  limestone  and  sandstone,  are  found  onlj'  in 
narrows,  the  former  in  Zinvan  narrow,  and  the  latter  in  Magar 
narrow. 

The  DixUhern  vwunUiin  section,  18  miles  long,  with  ruling 
grade  2.8  per  cent.,  follows  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  of 
Pshava  Aragva,  and  then  the  narrow  or  caiion  of  Khevsour 
Aragva  (14  miles),  and  ends  at  the  southern  portal  of  the  main 
tunnel.  The  valleys  of  these  rivers  become  still  narrower,  and 
the  slope  of  their  bottom  still  greater,  but  up  to  the  station 
Borisac  the  line  can  yet  lie  often  lo<-ated  on  the  Itottom  of  these 
valleys.  Near  that  point  a  tunnel  3,129  ft.  long  must  l)e  dc- 
signe<l,  for  the  slope  of  the  Iwttom  of  the  ♦•anon  is  greater  than 
the  maximum  grade  of  line,  and  the  location  must  apply 
to  an  artificial  lengthening  of  the  line,  which,  thanks  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  canon,  could  be  made  only  by  means  of 


The  main  tunnel  is  designed  for  double  track  ;  It  will  re- 
quire 1,272,000  cub.  yards  of  cutting  and  352,600  cub.  yards 
of  masonry.  The  motive  power  for  the  air  compressors,  ven- 
tilators, etc.— about  1,000  H.P.— can  be  got  from  mountain 
rivers,  which  on  the  southern  side  give  a  minimum  discharge  of 
100  cub.  ft.  per  second,  and  on  the  northern  side  170  cub.  ft. 
per  second.  This  discharge,  combined  with  the  slope  of  these 
rivers.  5  to  7  per  cent.,  can  furnish  the  required  motive  power 
on  each  side. 

The  furrthern  mountain  section,  from  the  northern  portal  to 
the  Kambilavka  station,  is  35  miles  long,  and  its  maximum 
grade  is  2.8  per  cent.  From  the  northern  portal  of  the  main 
tunnel  the  line  descends  the  canon  of  the  river  Assa,  the  slope 
of  which,  on  its  first  7  miles,  considerably  surpasses  the  maxi- 
mum grade  of  the  line.  Therefore  the  same  must  be  lengtli- 
ened  by  22,603  ft.  ;  and  as  the  canon  is  very  narrow  and  tortu- 
ous there,  many  deep  cuttings,  tunnels  and  retaining  walls 
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have  lieen  (k>8ignc<1.  The  neighboring  mountains  consist  of 
more  strong  p!il<'()Zoic  argilioiis  slate  (schist),  crasseil  by 
miiny  crystiiiliiic  luyers.  From  liic  estuary  of  Neliia  River  (in 
Assu)  the  valley  of  Assa  becomes  larger,  and  its  slope  is  less 
than  the  maximum  grade  of  the  line,  so  that  the  location  is 
hiid  on  the  Imttoni  of  the  valley.  Near  Targim  station  the 
region  of  Touniic  limestones  liegins,  and  is  crossed  by  Assa 
Hiver,  which  has  cut  a  narrow  for  itself.  From  the  following 
station  (Faiki)  the  line  was  studied  in  many  directions,  from 
which  that  going  through  Tarska  was  selected. 

This  line  U^gins  with  Tarska  tunnel,  4.0r>  miles  long,  with  a 
middle  level  and  twogrades  — 1.1  per  cent,  to  tiieesvslern  portal 
(3,192  ft  hi^h)  and  0.5  per  cent,  to  the  western  portal  (:{,'2.'),j 
ft.  high).  The  height  of  the  middle  level  is  :i,306  ft.,  and  that 
of  the  summit  4,1»'25  ft.  From  this  tunnel  the  line  enlers  the 
narrow  valley  of  Kambilavka  Hiver,  and  then  the  wide  valley 
of  Tara  Hiver  ;  but  the  general  slope  of  this  valley  is  so  great 
that  till  Tarska  station,  the  grade  of  mountniii  location  must 
Ihj  allowed.  Starting  from  Tarska  station,  the  line  follows 
the  Kambilavka  canon  (narrow),  where  the  grades  are  2  per 
cent.,  and  reaches  the  Kambilavka  station. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  line,  from    Kambilavka   to 
Vladikuvkar,  6  miles  long,  is  located  as  a  level  section. 
|.    liesuming  the  al)Ove  data,  we  get  the  following  figures  : 
^  The  total  length  of  the  line— 

The  southern  level  section 45. 17  miles. 

"    northern     "  "      6.15     " 

"    southern  mountain  section 18.33    " 

"    northern  "  "       35.0<)     " 

"    main  tunnel 7.58    " 

113.23     " 

r  According  to  the  curvature,  this  length  is  so  divided  : 

Straights 70.10  miles. 

Curves  with  rsulius  of  1.4(K>  ft.  or  more 15.i)0     " 

SImrp  curves,  with  radius  of  700-1,400  ft 26.23    " 

112  23    " 
According  to  grades  : 

Levels 14.03  miles. 

Grwles  1.5  per  cent,  or  less 5'J.lNt     " 

Grades  from  1.5  to  2.8  per  cent 37  40    " 

112  23    •■ 

Tin  Dctign  find  Coitt  — The  roail  Ik-iI  for  single  track  (5  ft. 
wide)  is  designed  18.2  ft.  wide.  The  total  i|iiiiiility  of  earth- 
work is  12,83;!, 000  cub.  yards,  or  aluul  1  I5,(HH)  <ab."  yards  |(er 
mile.  The  greater  part  of  earth  work.— (53  per  cent— is  em- 
bankments. From  the  balance— 37  percent. — the  25  per  cent, 
are  cuttings  in  ordinary  ground,  and  only  12  (x-r  cent,  in  stuue 
of  various  hardness. 

The  retaining  walls  are  designed  of  the  tyi>e  adopted  for  the 
St.  Gothard  Hailroad  and  the  Oufa  Zlato'uust  Railroad,  and 
with  the  provision  that  the  second  track  could  be  laid.  The 
total  length  of  them  is  32,277  ft. 

The  culverts  are  designed  of  stone  3J  and  lOJ  ft.  wide,  and 
are  small,  2i  ft.  wide,  of  csist  iron.  Their  number  is  148.  The 
abutments  of  small  bridges  up  to  28  fl.  in  height  are  designed 
with  buttress  walls.  Tlie  higher  abutments  are  designed  with 
inside  wells,  the  application  of  arches  lx.'ing  insi'cure  in 
mountain  country,  with  foundations  on  inclined  strata.  The 
numlicr  of  small  bridges  and  aqueducts  up  to  105  ft.  span  is 
205  ;  the  numljcr  of  great  bridges  and  viaducts  (with  span 
more  than  105  ft.)  is  32.  The  most  notable  constructions  of 
that  kind  are  four  viaducts  on  the  northern  section,  with  total 
length  of  1,606  ft.  ;  one  viaduct  on  the  mountain  section  210  ft. 
long,  and  a  bridge  105  ft.  span,  also  there,  and  four  viaducts 
on  the  southern  section,  with  total  length  of  1,218  ft. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  design  is  the  abundance  of  tunnels  ; 
there  are  42  small  tunnels  for  single  track,  of  total  length 
55,247  ft.,  and  two  great  tunnels,  for  doul)le  track,  of  total 
length  61,088  ft.  All  the  tunnels  have  been  divided  in  three 
classes  :  1.  The  main  tunnels,  very  long,  where  the  line  cros.ses 
the  dividing  ranges;  they  an;  straight  and  for  double  track. 
2.  The  spiral  tunnels,  intended  for  artificial  lengthening  of 
the  line  in  the  case  when  the  slo|-)c  of  valley  is  greater,  as  the 
maximum  grade  of  the  railr.)ad  and  the  small  width  of  the 
valley  does  not  allow  an  open  lengthening  of  the  line.*  3.  The 
ordinary  small  tunnels  in  such  places  where  the  line  meets  any 
lateral  mountain  head,  or  must  lie  protected  by  tlie  tunnel 
against  the  snow  avalanclies.t 

•  Tlie  radlii"  of  cnrve  i«  TOO  ft.;  ttiey  are  decigiicd  for  single  track, 
t  Devi^iiad  fur  aiogle  track. 


The  typ(8  of  tunnels  for  doidile  track  were  adopted  the 
sjime  as  appliwl  in  construction  of  the  Souram  tunnel.  There 
are  designed  si.x  different  tvp<s  of  tunn(?l  profile,  according  to 
the  (juaiiiy  of  ground.*  For  the  small  (smglc-track)  tunnels, 
eight  dilTerent  types  have  Ix'cn  designed. 

Special  snow-sheds  are  dcsigneil  for  protecting  the  railroad 
against  snow  storms  in  mountain  portionsof  the  line.  In  level 
section  the  snow  shield  will  sultice.  These  snow  sheds  are  de- 
signed for  single  track  and  of  light  type,  from  limber  frame- 
work, covered  with  planks  in  manner  of  shutter  blinds  (per- 
sienne),  which  can  be  shut  from  the  wind  side  and  opened  from 
the  opposite  side  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The  cost  of. 
such  sheds  with  iron  roofs  is  estimated  at  about  $20  a  foot. 

The  solid  snow  sheds  as  protection  agaiai^t  avalanches  were 
not  founil  sufliciently  secure,  and  arc  not  allowed  in  tlie  de- 
sign. As  more  secure  means  against  avalanches,  tliree  devices 
have  l)oen  designed  :  one  to  go  under  the  path  of  an  avalanche 
in  a  tunnel,  one  to  lay  the  line  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
where  the  avalanches  <io  not  occur,  or  to  pass  over  the  ava- 
lanche by  means  of  a  bridge. 

The  width  of  ballast  bed  will  l>c  lOi  ft.,  and  its  thickness  17 
in.  ;  the  ties  of  pine  or  oak  8  ft.  long,  2.300  for  a  mile.  In 
great  tunnels  the  tie?  to  bo  metallic,  each  weighing  108  Eng- 
lish pounds. 

The  rails  to  In;  of  sirel,  72  Russian  pounds  (66  English 
pounds)  to  the  yard.  The  joints  will  be  angle  splices,  with 
two  undi'rplates'fi.ved  by  means  of  four  bolts  and  spikes,  and 
will  !)e  jdaced  between  the  ties. 

The  line  buildings  arc  designed  of  three  types :  large  and 
small  watchmen's  bouses  and  section-houses.  P^ighty -seven 
small  and  14  large  watchmen's  houses  are  so  distributed  that 
there  Is  a  watchman  at  eacli  mile  of  the  line  and  at  each  level 
crossing  of  the  railroad.  For  each  roadnmster,  with  his  gang 
of  trackmen,  a  .section-house  (18  in  number)  will  Ik.-  built. 
All  the  buildings  to  be  of  stone,  with  sheet-iron  roofs.  There 
will  be  64  road  crossings,  protected  (as  alwvc  said)  l>y  gates 
and  watchmen. 

The  station  buildings,  in  consctiuence  of  Ihc  sparse  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  need  not  lie  large  ;  they  are  designed  of 
stone,  with  iron  roof,  10  in  iiumlier,  two  of  them  being  of  the 
third  class  and  eight  of  fourth  class. 

Tlie  engine  houses  are  designed  of  the  size  necessary  for 
three  trains  daily  in  each  direciion.  They  arc  five,  and  have 
altogether  21  stalls.  They  are  designctl  of  stone,  with  iron 
roofs  covered  with  galvanized  sheet  iron.  Each  engine-house 
contains  a  small  repair  shop. 

The  buihiings  for  the  ofFicers  and  employes  of  the  operating 
staff  are  designed  to  l)e  of  stone  or  wood,  with  iron  or  timber 
roofs. 

The  stations  and  water  supply  are  designee!  with  the  sup- 
position that  the  trains  will  be  ilriven  on  the  first  53.16  miles, 
from  New  Avchaly  to  Pshava  (level  section),  by  one  engine  ; 
on  the  remaining  portion,  from  Pshava  to  Vladikavkaz,  the 
siime  trains  will  be  driven  by  two  engines.  According  to 
them,  two  large  engine-houses  (in  \riadikavkaz  and  Pshava) 
and  two  small  ones  must  be  built. 

The  water  supply  is  designed  for  the  requirements  of  14 
trains  daily  in  eacii  direction,  it  Ix'ing  assumed  that  each  train 
wants  from  11  to  13  cub.  ft.  per  mile,  and  on  the  mountain 
section  double  that  quantity.  According  to  these  data,  the 
quantity  of  daily  water  supply  was  computed,  varying  from 
8,000  to  18,0(K)  cub.  ft.  The  jirovidiug  of  stations  with  water 
is  in  a  very  favorable  coudilion  on  that  line.  As  the  railroad 
follows  the  valleys  of  considerable  mountain  rivers,  the  dis- 
charges of  whichare  al)ove  the  neces.sary  water  supply  of  sta- 
tions, therefore  this  water  supply  is  quite  guaranteetl.  Be- 
sides, for  the  greater  part,  the  topography  of  the  coiinlry 
allows  water  to  Ik;  supplied  by  means  of  gravity  and  without 
pumping.  Sleaui  engines  will  very  .seldom  be  required.  The 
staiidanl  water  lanks  are  of  boiler  plates,  having  a  capacity  of 
1,370  and  2.740  cub  ft.  Two  hydraulic  cranes  will  be  placed 
at  each  station. 

For  the  equipment  of  stations,  84  switches,  three  large  turn- 
tables, 21  switch  liou.ses,  and  other  accessories  arc  to  Ix-  used. 

The  rolling  stock  is  designed  for  one  passenger  train  and 
two  freight  trains  daily  in  each  direction.  The  train  will  con- 
sist of  34  military  cars  or  24  loaded  freight  cars.  The  average 
speed  in  mountain  station,  10  ndles  ;  in  level  section,  13i  miles 
an  hour.  According  to  this  data,  344  freight  cars  are  required. 
The  psus-sengcr  rolling  stock,  designed  01  the  American  type 
(on  eight  wheels),  will  consist  of  four  cars  of  first-class,  eight 
second  cla.ss  cars,  15  third-class  cars,  four  baggage  cars,  and 
three  prison  cars.  The  engines,  56  in  numlier.  eight-wheeled, 
will  weigh  4K  tons.  The  mean  annual  mileage  of  such  engines 
is  placeil  at  12,000  miles. 

*  A  special  description  of  types  can  lie  a  subject  of  a  special  article. 
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The  estimates  of  the  route  give  the  following  cost  of  the 

line  (113.23  mik-8)  :  „      .        u, 

Cost  in  roables. 

1.  Expropriiition,  liiiiils,  etc 451,290 

•i    Earthwork 7,:U0,135 

:!,   Bridces 6,164,0r.o 

.1    Tunnels 31.815.320 

Tnick 3,183.180 

Uo.id  accessories 149.572 

Telegraph  line 113.744 

Koatl  building  and  gales :*«).020 

St;ition  buildings. .591.400 

AVater  supply.. 175,0<)0 

Stalion  acces-sorics 164,550 

Rolling  slock 3.418,106 

i;!.  Uouds  and  temporary  roads 1.579,440 

14.  General  expenses 3,878,332 

Total 59,306,145 

The  principal  part  of  cost  iK'longs  to  theconstruclionof  tun- 
,„.|;;_vi/..,  54  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost.  The  cost  of  con- 
>;riiction  of  the  main  Arkhot  tunnel  was  estimated  at  414 
rimlilcs  (^207)  per  foot ;  the  cost  of  second  great  tunnel 
iTirska)  was  estiniate<l  at  281  roubles  (sHUO)  |KT  foot. 

in  order  to  compare  tlii.s estimate  with  those  of  St.  Gothard's 
tmil  ArllK-rg  Itiiilroad,  we  give  the  following  table  : 


'I. 
Ii. 

t. 
s. 
11. 

lit. 
n. 


Arkhot 
Proposed 
Railroad. 

St.  Goth- 
ards  Rail- 
road. 

Arlberg 
Railroad. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Kno.  mileg. . . 

Thf  length  of  main  tunnel,  miU-s. . . . 
Thi! length  of  reiii«iniiiu'tuiiiiel»,inili'S 

Tti,' h'njrth  of  ojicti  lilti*,  inil.fl 

Till- maximum  height  of  the  opin line 

jihuvc  Koa  level,  feel 

C>>^t  of  mam  tunnel  in  dollars  : 

Tolal 

IVt  mile 

('('~t  of  the  remaining  part  of  railroad 
with  other  liinuelK  in  dollar.-*  ; 

Total 

I'er  mile 

I  ■?:  of  the  whole  railroad  in  dollars  : 

Total    

112. S3 

7..W 
14. 5H 
90.07 

.5,302.5 

J8.440.r92 
l,0w7.:«ii: 

$81,442,230 
.       a0t,HU2 

$29,(18:1.073 
204,444 

(iK.93 

9.  HI 

11. 5S 

48.04 

.3.757 

$10,300,000 
l,015..'«5 

$i.'>,fii4,ono 

2G4,5.>'; 

$jc,iM,ono 

379,5:e 

40.33 
l>.42 
0.27 

3:).I>1 

4,272 

$7,(;Ti.oon 

I,2f«,!l74 

$.5,S2fi.N00 
17«.5:» 

Ii4.2aj.noo 

I'ermile 

ssa.tjHO 

From  this  ttible  it  is  obnous  tliat  the  estimate  of  the  propased 
r;iilroii(l  does  not  exceecl  the  costs  of  the  great  European  Alpine 
r.iiiroatls  :  however,  in  virtue  of  the  protectionist  system  in 
Russia,  a  great  mau.v  articles — viz.,  rails,  iron  bridges,  rolling 
^tock,  working  machines,  cement,  etc.— are  considerably  dearer 
tlian  in  Western  Euroiie. 


SPECIAL 


TOOLS    OF    THE    PHILADELPHIA 
READING  RAILROAD. 


nORIZOXTAI,  DHILLIXO  ATTACHMENT. 

The  days  when  the  drilling  of  bolt  holes  in  pedestals  and 
''liter  sitnili\r  parts  of  a  locomotive,  which  were  ditticult  of 
:"iess  in  the  ordinary  drilling  press  with  a  hand-ratchet,  are 
i.M'loubtedly  of  the  past.  We  illustrated  in  our  issue  of  June, 
'^'*-l,  a  drilling  device  attached  to  a  tlexible  shaft  and  driven 
I'.V  an  electric  motor  which  would  do  this  work  very  satisfac- 
t  irily.  The  little  tool  that  is  used  in  Reading  shops,  here- 
with illustrated,  is  arranged  to  work  from  the  drill  socket  of 

''■y  ordinary  portable  drill  that  may  be  too  large  to  crowd 
i'lto  the  space  from  which  the  liole  is  to  Ihj  drille<l.  It  con- 
'-ii^ts  of  a  frame  casting  shown  at  the  left  of  o-jr  engraving. 
1  1  this  two  beveled  grooves  with  tlieir  shafts  arc  run.  At  the 
"'ilerend  of  one  of  these  shafts  there  is  a  shank  which  goes 
i:;t'j  a  No.  5  socket  from  which  the  power  is  tqjtc  derived. 

1  iic  beveled  gear  which  meshes  in  with  this  is" keyed  to  a 
^■'  .1  sleeve  having  a  slot  cut  in  it,  into  which  a  feather  is  laid 
I'l'l  through  which  the  spindle  carrying  a  drill  socket  works. 

■'iic  spindle  is  forcal  down  against  the  work  by  means  of  a 

'lew  working  on  the  same  principle  as  that  used  for  the  feed 
•an  ordinary  ratchet. 

OSE-TON  TUAVELINO  CRANE. 

•V  very  convenient  power  traveling  crane  is  located  in  the 
'■■'ine  shops  just  under  the  roof.  The  crane  il.self  consists  of 
'  '^o  8  in.  channel  beams,  which  are  held  to  the  wall  of  tlie 
'  'ililing  by  brtickcts,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  This 
' '  K'kct  is  boiled  to  a  cast-iron  l>eam  which  is  built  into  the 
'*all.     The  channels  are  also  trussed  by  the  truss  rods,  as 


shown,  which  have  a  turn  buckle  for  adjustment.  The  car- 
riage is  nicked  in  and  out  by  means  of  a  chain-wheel  located 
inside  of  the  building.  Immediately  below  this  is  the  hoi.st- 
ing  shaft,  which  is  driven  by  belts  shifting  on  to  tight  and 
loose  pulleys  admitting  of  reversal  in  the  ordinary  way. 
This  sluift  has  a  key -seat  throughout  its  whole  length,  and 
ciirries  an  endless  screw  meshing  in  with  a  worm  gear  on  the 
carriage.  The  endless  screw  is  also  carried  in  Ix-arings  on  the 
carriage,  so  that  its  relationship  with  its  worm  wheel  is  always 
constant.  The  l)elting  is  so  arranged  that  the  lift  is  at  the  rate 
of  20  ft.  per  minute,  while  the  lowering  is  done  at  the  rate  of 
30  ft.  per  minute.  The  details  at  the  upper  left  hand  comer 
of  the  engraving  show  the  general  construction  of  the  car- 
riage. The  chain-wheel  is  niatle  to  revolve  eight  revolutions, 
and  designed  to  carry  1,464  lbs.  per  tooth.  The  hoisting  chain 
is  a  s  in.  chain.  The  driving  shaft,  which  runs  from  end  to 
enj  of  the  crane,  is  designed  to  make  170  revolutions  per 
minute,  is  24  in.  in  ditmicter,  and  22  ft.  long.  It  is  a  very 
convenient  and  rapid  running  lioist,  which  can  be  readily  built 
by  any  shop  which  has  occasion  for  its  use. 

PNEUMATIC   HOIST. 

In  the  article  which  we  have  piiblishetl  descriptive  of  the 
Special  Tools  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company,  we 
have  given  a  very  complete  and  foinprehensive  list  of  hy- 
draulic pressure  appliance.s  as  used  for  hoisting.  In  the 
Reading  shops  there  is  a  small  pneumatic  hoist  which  is  giv- 
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ing  very  good  results.  IJetween  the  advocates  of  hydraulic 
power  and  compressed  air  there  is,  as  our  readers  are  probably 
well  aware,  considerable  earnestness  of  debate,  each  arguing 
that  their  own  special  system  is  the  more  economical  of  the 
two.  Eacli  one.  however,  seems  to  be  perfectly  practicable, 
and  the  desirability  of  installing  one  or  the  other  in  a  railroad 
shop  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  pressure  which 
is  most  convenient.  Where  there  is  an  air  pressure  available 
in  the  shop,  the  hoist  which  we  show  will  certainly  be  a  very 
proper  one  to  install.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  bored  out  to 
5j5  in.  in  diameter,  with  an  outside  diameter  of  6i  in.  It  is 
6  ft.  long  over  all,  and  is  made  of  a  piece  of  6-in.  extra  heavy 
wrought-iron  pipe  screwed  into  a  head  at  the  top,  which  is 
provided  with  an  eye-bolt  for  suspending  the  hoist.  At  the 
lower  end  a  ring  is  screwed  upon  the  pipe,  to  which  the  lower 
heacl,  with  the  stiilflng-boxes,  is  bolted.  The  piston  is  the  ordi- 
nary east-iron  head,  with  a  follower  holding  a  cup  packing  in 
position.  The  piston  rod  is  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  attached 
to  the  yoke  of  the  hook  by  a  nut  held  in  position  by  a  split 
key.  The  arrangement  of  the  piping  is  clearly  shown.  The 
pipe  making  connections  between  the  top  and  bottom  pressures 
of  the  cylinder  is  ^-in.  gas  pipe.  Our  other  engraving,  show- 
ing  the  valve  used  for  operating  the  hoist,  gives  a  very  clear 
ideti  of  its  design.  It  is  shown  m  cross  and  vertical  sections, 
and  the  valve  is  altachcil  at  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  pipe, 
as  shown  by  the  engraving.     The  valve  is  a  self-packing 
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Ihree-way  plug-valve.  Air  is  admitted  at  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  vcrti(;al  section,  as  shown,  and  comes  immediately 
against  the  bottom  of  the  valve,  holding  it  up  against  its 
upered  side  with  the  assistance  of  the  small  spring  that  is 
shown.  The  valve  may  be  turned  so  as  to  admit  air  either  to 
ilie  bottom  or  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  as  may  be  desired.  Of 
I'ourse  whun  a  load  is  on  the  hook  no  air  need  be  admitted  to 
tlie  top  of  the  cylinder  for  the  purpose  of  lowering,  but  some- 
times when  it  is  up  and  no  weight  is  attached  the  frictional 
resistance  of  the  paokinji;  against  the  c}iinder  will  be  sufficient 
to  hold  it  in  that  position  uuless  some  eflfort  were  exerted  to 
force  it  down.  Tlic  exhaust  is  led  out  through  the  center  of 
the  handle  and  blows  into  the  atmosphere.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  when  air  has  been  admitted  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  cylinder  it  can  be  shut  off  and  exhausted,  and  then  air 
iidmitted  to  the  upper  cad  of  the  cylinder  or  to  e.xhaust  with 
perfect  case. 

STANDARD  MUFFLED   POP-VALVE. 

In  our  description  of  the  Philadelphia  ifc  Heading  shops, 
'  published  in  our  issue  for  November,  1893,  we  gave  a  short 
memoranda  of  a  small  room  which  is  set  apart  for  the  testing 
and  the  setting  of  the  pop-valves  used  upon  the  locomotives. 
These  valves  are  tested,under  steam  pressure,  and  so  adjusted 
tliat  they  will  blow  down  al>out  4  lbs.  The  company  own 
such  a  large  number  of  locomotives  that  they  have  found  it  to 
he  to  their  advantage  to  make  their  own  valves  rather  tlian 
|>urchase  them  from  manufacturers.  The  valve  which  they 
use  is  a  combination  pop  and  muffler,  a  vertical  section  of 
which  we  give  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  does  not  differ  in  essential  |)articulars  from  the 
construction  of  the  other  pop-valves  already  upon  the  market. 
The  main  valve  is  of  4  in.  diameter,  with  tlie  wings  extending 
well  down  Into  the  body  of  tiie  main  casting,  so  that  there  is 
uo  danger  of  its  l)e- 
ing  thrown  out  of 
alignment,  while 
tliere  Is  a  play  of  ^\ 
in.  between  the 
wings  and  the  cas- 
ing. The  seat  of  the 
valve  is  rounded  in- 
stead of  being 
straight,  as  it  is  fre- 
(]  uently  made.  The 
groove  outside  of  the 
valve-scat  is  turned 
to  a  gauge  and    is 

about  S  in. deep  from  the  top  of  the  casing.  The  spring  is 
made  of  i  in.  ('(juarc  steel,  2i  in.  outi^ide  diameter,  and  rests 
u|>on  a  collar  that  in  turn  stands  on  a  shoiihler  of  tlic  stem 
which  comes  down  through  the  center  of  the  main  valve,  resting 
u|>oniilj;1  in.  below  the  valve-scat.  Outside  of  the  spring 
tiiere  is  a  U-shaped  ring  perforatetl  with  j'j-in.  holes  forming 
the  muffler,  and  through  which  the  escaping  steam  is  allowed 
to  pass.  The  valve  is  screwed  down  by  means  of  a  handle 
and  screw  shown  at  the  top  of  the  engraving.  Tl»e  valve 
does  not  differ  particularly  from  those  which  are  upon  the 
market,  but  is  simply  given  in  order  to  show  the  practices  of 
one  great  road  thai  manufactures  its  own  valves,  and  from 
which  it  is  obtuining  very  satisfactory  results. 

JACKET  PCNCH  MACHINE. 

Every  sheet-iron  worker  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  placing 
<'f  jackets  on  locomotive  boilers  knows  the  difficulty  which 
lie  experiences  and  the  time  wiilch  it  occupies  in  punching 
ilie  necessary  rivet  holes.  The  little  tool  which  we  illustrate 
h  one  designed  at  the  Reading  shops  for  punchintr  a  large 
iiuml)er  of  these  holes  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  large 
<  '"graving  at  the  lower  right-hand  corner  shows  the  shape  of 
'lie  punch  and  dies.  The  punch  is  ,\  in.  in  diameter,  and  en- 
I'  rs  a  steel  die  which  is  let  into  the  frame  below.  The  machine 
1  msists  of  two  bars,  with  a  number  of  these  punches  and  dies 
arranged  at  intervals  of  IJ  in.  apart  from  center  to  center,  and 
*hich  are  brouglit  togetljer  by  screwing  down  on  the  handles 
•'Iterating  the  nuts  at  either  end  of  the  machine.  When  the 
'machine  is  screwed  down  in  this  way  all  of  the  holes  are 
j'Unched  exactly  in  line  and  at  the  proper  spacing  apart. 
'I'urning  back  the  handles  slackens  off  the  pressure  on  the 
'  ick  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  fraini-  and  it  is  thrown  uf). 
I  lus  disengaging  the  punches  by  means  of  the  springs,  which 
iTe  placed  about  the  stem  of  the  screjw. 

GUINDSTONE-TRUINO'  DEVICE. 

Kvery  shopman  where  the  grindstone  is  used  for  sharpening 
I  'ols  or  for  other  purposes  knows  the  disadvantages  which 


accrue  from  its  use,  and  the  terrible  dust  which  is  usually 
raised  by  the  ordinary  apprentice  truing  down  a  grindstone 
after  it  has  been  worn  out  of  shape  by  repeated  grindings.     It 

is  a  piece  of  work  which  must  necessaiily  be  done,  and  the 
dust  which  it  creates  is  such  as  to  be  not  only  stiHing  to  the 
workmen  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  decidedly  injurious 
to  all  bearings  and  working  parts  of  machinery  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  The  device  which  we  illustrate  is  a  very 
simple  affair,  and  can  be  readily  made  in  any  shape.  It  con- 
sists of  a  bed-piece  of  cast  iron,  which  may  be  fastened  to  the 
frame  of  the  grindstone  by  set  screws,  and  on  this  bed-piece 
there  is  a  transverse  sliding  carriage  operated  by  a  screw 
like  an  ordinary  lathe.  This  carries  a  second  carriage  oper- 
ated in  the  same  way,  the  latter  carrying  a  chilled  wheel  re- 
volving on  an  arbor  at  its  front  side.  The  operation  and  the 
method  of  doing  the  work  will  be  very  readily  understood. 
The  bed-piece  is  clamped  in  position  and  the  lower  carriage 
run  so  that  the  chilled  piece  is  opposite  that  portion  of  the 
wheel  which  is  running  the  highest.  The  screw  of  the  ui)per 
carriage  forces  this  chilled  wheel  down  against  the  grindstone 
and  cuts  away  any  projection  which  may  exist  there,  and  by 
working  it  backward  and  forward  as  the  stone  is  cut  away,  it 
is  a  very  short  piece  of  work  to  remove  all  of  the  excrescences 
which  have  been  raised  by  the  tool  grinding,  and  bring  it 
back  to  a  condition  of  roundness  that  is  so  desirable  for  this 
class  of  tool.  The  apparatus  may  be  left  clamped  in  |>ositioa 
and  the  stone  trued  up  every  day,  or  as  often  as  it  may  be 
desired  to  keep  it  in  perfect  condition  ;  and  where  such  a  de- 
vice as  this  is  available  and  can  be  used  at  a  moment's  notice, 
it  is  probable  that  the  wheel  will  be  kept  in  i>erfect  shape  ; 
but  where  we  depend  upon  the  iron  bar  and  the  apprentice 
attachment,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  stone  will  be  allowed 
to  become  so  badly  out  of  true  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  use  it 
before  any  steps  will  be  taken  to  bring  it  back  iuto  shape. 
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GRINDSTONE  TE0ING  DEVICK. 

THE  KINGSLAND  SHOPS  OF  THE  DELAWARE, 
LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  RAILROAD  COM- 
PANY. 


We  believe  it  is  about  a  year  ago  that  the  Kingsland  shops 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  liitilroad  Company 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  They  were  immediately  rebuilt,  but, 
of  course,  many  of  the  older  tools  and  special  appliances, 
which  had  been  designed  in  the  shop  for  particular  pieces  of 
work,  were  destroyed,  and  as  there  is  no  record  left  of  them 
they  have  not  been  replaced.  Therefore  there  is  little  alwut 
the  shops  to  attract  especial  attention  on  the  ground  of  its 
novelty.  There  are.  we  believe,  162  engines  to  be  taken  care 
of,  and  the  floor  space  and  pits  available  for  the  work  render 
it  necessary  that  every  inch  should  be  utilized  to  the  utmost 
of  its  capacity,  and  wen  then  it  is  difficult  to  get  out  the  work 
as  it  is  required.  It  is  probable  that  before  long  the  shops 
will  be  enlarged  and  more  pits  added.  However,  there  are  a 
few  little  wrinkles  about  the  shop  which  are  of  interest  and 
may  be  worth  imitating  by  others.     ... 
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The  squaring  iniichine  for  driving-wheels  is  utili7«d  for 
turning  off  crank-pins  wliile  in  position  in  the  wheels.  This 
is  (lone  by  damping  tlic  wheels  on  the  centers  and  in  position 
ill  the  ordinary  way,  Hn<l  then  instead  of  the  boring  bar, 
which  is  used  "for  boring  Ihoni  out.  an  ntlachment  is  put  on 
with  an  overhanging  tool  tliat  is  driven  by  an  independent 
belt  and  whicli  turns  off  the  crank-pins,  so  that  the  centers  are 
accurately  locate<i  the  proper  distance  from  llie  driving  center. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  treat  both  wheels  in  this  same 
way,  but  it  has  Ixjeii  found  thai  tlie  work  is  very  satisfactory, 
and  the  pins  can  be  turned  off  smooth  enough  for  imme<liate 
use,  and  far  more  rapiilly  than  it  would  lie  possible  to  remove 
lliem  and  true  them  up  in  a  lathe  for  reinsertion.  Tlie  tires 
are  all  shrunk  upon  anil  taken  off  from  the  driver  centers  by 
the  use  of  the  Wells  light.  In  our  issue  for  March,  1893,  we 
published  a  description  of  the  apparatus  with  which  the  Wells 
light  is  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  time  which  was  re- 
i|uire(l  in  the  test  reporte<l  at  that  lime  was  14^  minutes  for 
each  tire,  but  when  this  was  done  the  workmen  were  not 
skilled  in  tlic  handling  of  the  apparatus,  and  it  was  evident  to 
the  s|x.'Clators  tliat  a  more  rapid  handlin-:  wouUl  be  accoin- 
plislie<l  when  a  lH.'tter  drilled  cori>s  had  charge  of  the  work. 
This  is  the  ca.se,  and  it  now  only  requires  from  10  tb  12  min- 
utes to  heat  a  tire  and  remove  it. 

The  old  metho<l  of  tising  an  injector  for  teslinc  the  Iwiler 
is  in  u.se  here.  \n  injector  is  attached  to  the  boiler  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  forces  the  water  in  until  the  requisite  press- 
ure has  l>een  obtained. 

~  There  is  a  jxjculiar  wrinkle,  at  lca.st  it  is  peculiar  to  us,  in 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  piston-rods,  that  is  giving  very 
good  satisfaction.  Instead  of  having  the  rod  hammered  out 
and  then  turned  off  in  the  ordinary  manner,  tlie  rod  is  ham- 
mered, and  while  it  is  still  hot  is  given  a  three  <iuarter  twist 
from  end  to  end.  This  seems  to  so  interlace  the  tibers  of  the 
metal,  that  after  it  is  turnitl  off  it  possesses  a  greater  strength 
than  when  it  is  left  in  the  condition  that  usually  obtains  when 
it  comes  from  the  hammer  direct.  We  do  not  know  that  this 
method  is  used  in  other  sliops.  but  it  is  considered  in  Kings 
land  to  l)e  a  very  great  and  desirable  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  piston-rods. 

The  standard  piston-head  in  use  is  solid  with  the  rings 
spning  over  and  a  couple  of  small  holes  drilled  uoderneath 
for  admitting  ilie  steam  pressure  beneath  tlie  rings  that  is  re- 
quired. Two  cast  iron  rings  are  used,  and  these  are  turned 
off  slightly  larger  than  the  cylinder,  sprung  over  the  head 
and  then  sprung  down  sn  as  to  enter  the  cylinder. 

The  exhaust  noz/les  that  are  use<l  are  4  in.  in  diameter, 
which  gives  a  very  even  exhaust.  They  are  sinirle  and  the 
jiartition  extends  well  up,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
exhaust  passing  over  from  one  cylinder  to  the  other  and  caus- 
ing an  undue  back  (iressure. 

Every  master  mechanic  has  experienced  more  or  less  diffi- 
culty witli  tireaking  of  rocl-straps  that  have  been  designed  too 
smnil  for  the  service  whicli  they  are  called  tipon  to  render. 
This  difficulty  has  lw«'n  obviated  on  a  numlier  of  engines  in 
the  Kingslaiid  shops,  bv  widening  out  the  rod-straps  on  the 
front  end  of  the  connecting-rod.  There  is  really  no  necessity 
for  any  Hanges  here,  as  the  box  is  held  securely  in  position  bv 
the  sides  of  the  cross  head  when  the  strap  is  widene<l  out,  until 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  cross  head  and  is  hehl  in  position 
laterally.  By  widening  it  out  a  very  large  percentage  of  in- 
creased strength  is  added,  and  where  this  has  been  done  all 
trouble  from  broken  .straps  has  entirely  disappeare<l.  It  is 
nothing  mure  than  would  suggest  itself  to  any  one,  and  yet 
there  are  some  who  are  so  firmly  convinced  that  a  flange  on  the 
brass  i-;  necessary,  that  they  will  hesitate  to  widen  the  strap. 
It  is  a  parallel  casi-  with  the  collarless  crank-pins,  which  came 
into  u.se  some  time  ago  on  the  main  driving-wheels.  The  l>ox 
of  the  side  rods  and  the  main  rods  coming  together  hold  each 
other  firmly  in  position,  and  there  is  no  use  for  a  collar  on  the 
crank-pin,  except  to  weaken  the  same  and  make  work  in  the 
shop. 

.Some  monllis  a:;o  there  was  a  discffssion  at  the  New  York 
Kailrotid  Club  regarding  the  broken  mogul  frames,  and  very 
little  information  wiis  elicited  as  to  their  (Uiuses.  The  nearest 
approacli  to  actual  statement  of  the  case  lieing  that  the  frames 
were  not  strong  enough  for  the  work.  .Some  time  after  the 
meeting  we  saw  some  mogul  frames  in  which  the  fillets  on 
the  inside  of  tin-  p«  destals  were  not.  more  than  three-quarters 
of  an  incJi  in  ru<lius,  iind  tlies*'  engines  were  giving  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  by  breaking  through  at  this  |x>int,  clearly  prov 
Ing  the  efficiency  and  necessity  of  a  gooil  large  fillet.  While 
these  engiiu>s  did  not  iM'long  to  the  l)elawiir«',  Lackawanna  >.t 
Western  Koad.  and  although  all  the  engiia-s  there  had  large 
and  sulwtiiTitial  fillets,  it  has  l>ecn  found  that  it  is  very  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  engine  to  have  the  en<l  Iwxes  of  the 
mogul  engines  keyed  up  rather  loosely  and  th«  main  boxes 


tightly.  This  allows  for  a  little  longitudinal  motion  as  well 
as  a  free,  lateral  play  on  rounding  curves,  and  takes  the  strain 
off  from  the  frames  by  allowing  the  wheels  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  track  in  a  proper  and  natural  way.  The  Com- 
pany casts  their  own  brasses,  and  uses  a  composition  of  five 
and  one  half  of  copper  to  one  of  tin  The  cast-steel  driver- 
lioxes  have  bra.ss  liners  of  this  metal.  Of  course  in  a  shop 
which  has  been  so  recently  rebuilt  tlieie  are  a  number  of  very 
tine  machine  tools  which  are  doing  adminible  work,  .\mong 
others  there  is  a  quick  return  Sellers  planer  of  the  latest  design 
that  reminds  one  more  of  the  quick  gig  of  a  saw-mill  carriage 
than  anything  else  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  way  of  a  machine 
tool.  The  forward  motion  on  this  planer  is  about  25  ft.  per 
minute,  but  the  return  motion  is,  we  believe,  atxiut  125  ft. 


PROGRESS  IN  FLYING  MACHINES. 


By  O.  Chanute,  C.E. 


( ConrhuUd  from  page  583,  Volum*  LXVIl.) 


TiiK  general  problem  liaving  l)een  thus  decomposed  into  its 
several  elements,  and  each  element  considered  as  a  separate 
problem,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mechanical  difficulties  are 
very  great  :  but  it  will  be  discerned  also  that  none  of  them 
can  now  lie  said  to  be  insuperable,  and  that  material  progress 
has  recently  lieen  achieved  toward  their  solution. 

The  resistance  and  supporting  power  of  air  are  approxi- 
mately known,  the  motor  and  the  propelling  instrument  are 
prolwbly  sufficiently  worked  out  to  make  a  Ijcginning  ;  we 
know  in  a  general  way  the  kind  of  apparatus  to  adopt,  its 
approximate  extent  and  required  texture  of  sustaining  sur- 
faces, and  there  remain  to  soh'e  the  problems  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  equilibrium,  the  guidance,  the  starting  up,  and 
the  alighting,  as  well  as  the  Hnal  combination  of  these' several 
.solutions  into  one  homogeneous  design. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  continue*!  failures  herein  re- 
corded, it  is  my  own  judgment,  as  the  result  of -this  investi- 
gation into  the  "  progress  in  flying  machines,"  niore  particu- 
larly the  progress  of  late  years,  and  into  the  recent  studies  of 
the  principles  and  problems  which  are  involved,  that,  once 
the  problem  of  equilibrium  is  solved,  man  may  hope  to  navi- 
gate the  air,  and  that  this  will  probably  be  accomplished  (per- 
haps at  no  very  distant  day),  with  some  form  of  aeroplane 
providetl  with  fixed  con(»vo-convex  surfaces,  which  will  at 
first  utilize  the  wind  as  a  motive  power,  and  eventually  be 
provided  with  an  artificial  motor.  . 

The  conclusion  that  important  progress  may  be  achieve<l 
witliout  an  artificial  motor  was  little  expected  when  this  in- 
vestigation was  begun  ;  but  the  study  of  the  various  experi- 
ments which  have  Iwen  passed  in  review,  the  perception  of  the 
partial  successes  which  have  l)een  accomplished  wiih  soaring 
devices,  and  the  general  consideration  of  the  subject,  have 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  problem  which  it  is  needful 
to  solve  is  that  of  the  equilibrium,  and  that  in  working  this 
out  the  wind  may  furnish  an  adequate  motive  power. 

Preliminary  experiments  will,  of  course,  be  tried  upon  a 
small  scale,  but  no  experiment  with  a  model  can  be  deemed 
quite  conclusive  until  tlie  same  principles  have  been  extended 
to  a  fiill-si7.e«l  apparatus  capable  of  sustaining  a  man,  and 
until  this  has  lieen  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  actual 
flight.  It  will  readily  lie  dis(«rned  that  a  less  achievement 
than  this  would  not  prove  an  adequate  performance,  and  that 
no  matter  how  well  a  model  might  liehave  in  still  air,  there 
would  still  remain  the  questions  as  to  how  it  would  behave  in 
a  wind,  and  how  it  was  to  solve  the  problems  of  starting  up 
and  of  alighting. 

It  wonld  seem,  therefore,  that  the  first  problem  to  solve  is 
that  of  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  at  all  the  angles  of 
incidence  required  ;  in  rising,  in  sailing,  in  encountering  wind 
eddies,  and  in  alighting. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  now  my  opinion,  liased  upon  the  per- 
formance of  the  soaring  birds  and  upon  the  partial  success  of 
some  soaring  <levices,  that  the  problem  of  equilibrium  can 
Ijest  be  solved  with  an  apparatus  which  shall  utilize  the  wind 
as  a  motive  power— «.^.,  with  some  form  of  aeroplane  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  sustain  a  man,  with  which  the  opcnttor  shall  en- 
deavor to  perfonu  the  various  iiiann-uvres  required  to  meet 
the  varying  eomlitions  of  actual  flight,  and  to  pres<'rve  at  all 
times  his  balance  in  the  air.  In  other  words,  a  Hving  iiiacliine 
to  Ik;  successful  must  be  at  all  times  under  intelligent  control, 
and  the  skill  to  obtain  that  control  may  be  actjuircd  by  utilix- 
iug  the  impulse  of  the  wind,  thus  eliminating,  for  a  time  at 
least,  the  further  complications  incident  to  a  motor. 
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Bat  whether  a  soaring  device  be  first  experimented  with, 
nr  whether  the  initial  apparatus  be  provided  with  a  motor, 
till-  next  question  pertains  to  the  conditions  under  which  a 
iiiiichine  carrying  a  man  can  be  experimented  with  most 
>af(.-ly. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested,  and  a  few  have  been 
tried.  The  most  obvious  is  to  suspend  the  apparatus  from  a 
cable  8lretche<l  between  two  tall  masts  or  between  two  steep 
hills.  This  has  been  proposed  many  times,  but  we  have  seen 
by  the  experience  of  M.  Sttnderval  that  it  does  not  afford  suffi- 
cient length  of  suspending  rope  to  permit  of  unim|)cded  manoeu- 
vres, and  that  experience  gainetl  in  that  way  would  scarcely 
be  available  in  free  flight.  A  preferable  plan  has  been  pro- 
|)<x«cd  by  M.  Dnryea  (and  probably  bj-  others),  which  consists 
in  suspending  the  apparatus  to  be  experimented  with  from  a 
c;iptive  balloon,  anchored  by  several  divergent  ropes  so  as  to 
remain  a  half  mile  or  thereabouts  from  the  ground,  as  shown  in 
tig.  83.  By  means  of  a  rope  passing  tlirough  a  pulley  block 
attacheil  to  the  balloon,  and  thence  to  a  windlass  on  the  ground, 
the  machine  to  be  experimented  with  may  Ix;  drawn  into  the  air 
to  a  sufticicnt  height  to  clear  the  gusty  air  con<Iition$  found  at 
or  near  the  ground,  and  there,  in  comparative  safety,  the  sky- 
cyder  miglit  manipulate  his  devices,  ascertain  the  effect  of 
various  manteuvrcs,  aud  gruiiually  gain  control,  skill,  and  con- 
liilencc  pn-paratory  to  trusting  himself  to  actual  flight. 


Fio.  88.- DURYEA'S  PROPOSAL-1898. 

This  method  is  understood  to  have  beeu  employed  by  M. 
'■.  K.  Myert.  the  aeronautical  engineer,  in  experimenting  with 
piirachutes.  and  to  have  given  promis<;  of  satisfactory  results 
within  certain  limits.  It  is  well  worth  testing  as  a  preliminary 
•rial  of  a  flying  apparatus,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
1  machine  sus|)ended  from  a  rope,  however  long,  will  not  be 
'inder  quite  tlie  same  circimistances  as  in  free  flight.  Even  if 
'  rises  upon  the  wind  and  is  wholly  supixirted  thereon  it  will 
-till  be  hampered  bv  the  rope,  and  perhaps  restrained  from 
->nie  action  which  it  is  important  to  understand  in  order  to 
laiiintain  the  equilibrium,  so  tliat  the  operator  will  never  be 
luite  certain  that  he  has  gained  complete  control  over  his 
:>parRtus. 

Other  methods  have  been  proposed  by  various  writers.     M. 

"/«.  Weylier,  for  instance,  in  the  Aeronuute  for  July,  1884, 

is^gesled  the  construction  of  a  circular  railway  of  600  to 

"<W  ft.  diameter,  upon  which  a  large  platform  car,  covered 

ith  a  soft  mattress,  should  carry  the  apparattis  to  be  tested, 

Cached  with  restraining  ropes  about  breast  high.     This  car 

■  Ik;  towed  at  varying  sjieeds  by  a  locomotive,  so  as  to  afford 

sustaining  effect  and  t<i  enciunter  the  wind  at  various  angles, 

itil  the  operator  shall  master  the  necessar)'  mananivres. 

M.  .1.  Goujiil.  on  the  other  hand,  propos<'s  a  circular  ele- 

•  iifd  railway  consisting  of  a  single  centnil  ginler  suspended 

wire  rofies  lM'twe«'n  two  rows  of  posts,  and  .serving  to  carry 

ruck  to  which  the  ap|tanitus  t  >  Ix- exi)erinu'nte<l  with  may 

sus|x;uded.     In  this  case  the  machine  might  be  provided 

'111  its  own  motive  power,  or  towed  by  a  wire  rope,  or  driven 

an  electric  motor,  but  in  either  case  there  would  still  re- 

dn  the  restraint  of  the  safety  suspending  rope,  which,  as 


previously  suggested, 'might  vitiate  the  various  "air  reactions 
which  it  is  important  for  the  operator  to  experience  practi- 
cally. 

These,  and  other  devices  which  may  be  suggested,  may 
doubtless  prove  useful  in  making  the  preliminary  trials  with 
various  forms  of  apparatus,  thus  testing  their  behavior  when 
restrained,  but  tliere  will  always  come  a  time  when  such  ap- 
paratus, if  apparently  adei]uate,  must  be  tried  at  full  liberty 
and  encoun'er  all  the  contingencies  of  free  flight.  It  seems 
clear  that  after  the  preliminary  trials  with  models  have  been 
made,  time  may  be  saved  in  ascertaining  the  full  merits  of  a 
device  and  in  improving  it,  if  experiments  with  the  full-size 
apparatus  be  made  at  entire  lilierty  instead  of  under  restraint, 
provided  adequate  precautions  be  taken  to  avoid  serious  injury 
in  alighting. 

Beferring  to  the  various  experiments  which  have  been  made 
with  full-sized  apparatus,  more  particularly  those  of  DanU, 
Ia  Rris,  Movillaid,  LilientfuU,  and  Montgomery,  it  is  seen  that 
Dilute  adopted  the  more  rational  plan  of  all  by  experimenting 
over  a  sheet  of  water,  although  the  exact  method  he  pursued 
is  not  known. 

Upon  the  wliolc,  the  best  mode  of  procedure  is  probably 
that  proposed  by  Le  Bri*,  which  want  of  means  prevented 
him  from  adopting— that  is  to  say,  to  start  from  the  deck  of  a 
steam  vessel  under  way,  so  as  to  obtain  initial  velocity,  as 
well  as  to  face  the  wind  from  whatever  direction  it  may  blow, 
and  to  be  quickly  picked  up  after  alighting.  If  the  machine 
be  provided  with  a  light  buoy  and  line,  and  the  operator  be 
encased  in  a  cork  jacket  or  life-preserver,  he  m«y  thus  quickly 
put  to  tlie  test  the  merits  and  the  deficiencies  of  his  appar- 
atus with  but  little  danger  to  himself,  and  ascertain  whether 
it  can  be  brought  under  control.  The  machine  may  experi- 
ence breakages,  the  operator  will  doubtless  suffer  many  duck- 
ings, he  may  even  be  stunned  at  times,  but  he  is  not  likely  to 
lose  his  life  or  to  break  a  limb,  as  he  might  do  were  he  to  ex- 
periment over  land. 

It  is  believed  that  salt  water  is  preferable  to  fresh  water, 
over  which  to  carry  on  such  experiments,  not  only  because  of 
the  greater  buoyant  power  of  the  water,  but  especially  because 
sea  breezes  are  "more  regular  and  less  gusty  than  land  breezes. 
It  is  evident  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  operate  over  a 
genial  or  a  tepid  sea.  in  trade-wind  regions  if  possible,  and  in 
locations  where  steady  sea  breezes  of  no  great  intensity  may 
be  relied  upon  to  blow  almost  daily.  It  would  be  desiraVile 
to  select  the  vicinity  of  some  projecting  tongue  of  land  or  of 
some  isthmus,  where  captive  preliminary  tests  may  be  made, 
and  also  that  there  should  be  a  cliff  in  the  neighborhood 
whence  models  and  perhaps  the  apparatus  itself  might  be 
floated  off.  There  are  many  such  spots  to  lie  found  within 
proximity  of  machine  shops,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  on  the  coast  of  Southern  California,  and  the 
attention  of  designers  of  flying  machines,  who  may  want  to 
test  the  merits  of  their  devices  upon  a  really  adequate  scale, 
is  particularly  directed  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego,  CaL, 
where  all  the  "circumstances  which  have  been  alluded  to  arc  to 
be  found  combined,  even  to  a  local  raUroad  along  the  beach, 
on  which  the  tests  proposed  by  M.  Weyher  might  be  carried  on. 

All  this  presupposes  that  the  preliminary  experiments  with 
small  models  have  resulted  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  designer 
wishes  further  to  test  tlie  merits  of  his  apparatus  upon  a  prac- 
tical working  scale,  with  a  machine  capable  of  carrying  a 
man  and  provided  with  the  requisite  devices  to  bring  it  under 
control  while  in  the  air,  and  thus  to  work  out  the  problem  of 
equilibrium.  The  expense  will  doubtless  be  considerable,  and 
the  mishaps  not  infrequent,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  surer 
way  of  ascertaining  whether  a  full-sized  apparatus  will  pre- 
serve its  balance  in  the  air,  wliile  the  risk  of  serious  injury 
will  lie  small.  If  such  experiments  Anally  succeed  in  solving 
the  equilibrium  problem,  in  securing  safety  in  rising,  in  sail- 
ing, and  in  coming  down,  with  a  machine'  carrying  its  oper- 
ator, an  immense  step  forward  will  have  been  taken  toward 
solving  the  other  problems  mentioned,  and  toward  tinally  de- 
veloping a  safe  flying  machine,  provided  with  a  motor  of  its 
own  and  capable  of  being  operated  anywhere  ;  for  onoe  safety 
has  been  secured  under  the  various  actual  conditions  of  out- 
door performance,  it  ought  to  be  a  comparatively  easy  and 
short  task  to  work  out  the  other  questions,  save  perhaps  those 
pertaining  to  the  starting  up  from  and  alighting  upon  the 
ground. 

Assuming  all  this  to  be  possible — and  wliile  the  mechani- 
<^il  dirticultit!8  are  doubtless  great,  they  do  not  seem  to 
Ik-  insuperal)le — the  final  working  out  of  tliu  general  prob- 
lem is  likely  to  take  place  through  a  process  of  evolution. 
The  first  apparatus  to  achieve  a  notable  success  will  neces- 
sarily lie  somewhat  crude  and  imperfect.  It  will  probably 
need  to  be  mo<lifleti,  reconstructed,  and  rcadventured  many 
times  before  it  is  developed  into  practical  shape.     The  invent- 
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or  will  doubtlnw  have  to  construct  Ihe  first  models  and  per- 
Imp-i  the  first  full  sized  miiehinc  at  his  own  expense,  in  order 
ti)  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  his  conception  and  the  com- 
p.initive  safety  of  its  operation  ;  but  after  this  much  is  accom- 
plished further  remodelling  and  experiment  will  still  probably 
be  rci|uired  to  develop  the  apparatus  into  commercial  value. 

This  phase  of  the  evolution  is  likely  to  require  the  aid  of 
capital,  because  the  expense  may  be  quite  considerable  :  and 
inasmuch  as  a  financial  venture  to  develop  such  a  difficult  and 
novel  contrivance  must  he  gone  into  as  a  hazard,  with  the 
lu^eptance  of  the  possibility  of  total  loss  as  an  offset  for  the 
hope  of  drawing  a  prize,  the  parties  advancing  the  capital  will 
probably  require  that  the  invention  (if  invention  there  be) 
shall  be  fullv  protected  by  patents. 

In  view  of  this  probable  requirement,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  SI.  llargrare  is  quite  prudent  in  taking  out  no  pat- 
ents for  his  Various  devices,  for  he  hints  in  his  last  na|icr  that 
he  Ls  hampered  in  his  experiments  by  having  to  perform  them 
in  public.  The  dilflculty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  experi- 
ments, to  be  of  practical  value,  ha?e  to  be  performed  out  of 
doors,  and  the  writer  knows  of  some  designers  who,  unable,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  secure  a  patent — in  the  United  States  at  least 
—until  they  can  demonstrate  the  practical  performance  which 
they  hope  for,  and  apprehensive,  on  the  other  hand,  of  f)eing 
annoyed  by  spectators,  have  retired  into  a  wilderness  to  make 
their  experiments,  thus  placing  themselves  at  serious  disadvan- 
tage in  case  a  mishap  of  any  kind  occurs. 

Most  of  the  patents  heretofore  granted  for  Bying  machines 
are  quite  impracticable,  yet  the  claims  cover,  here  and  there, 
some  feature  which  may  eventually  contril)ute  to  success.  It 
will  l>e  judicious,  therefore,  for  designers  of  projected  flying 
machines  to  study  prior  patents,  and  an  attempt  has  been 
made  in  these  pages  to  indicate  some  of  those  which  contain 
valuable  suggestions.  The  novelty  (if  any)  in  future  patents 
will  probably  largely  consist  in  new  combinations  of  features 
already  patented. 

There  are  probably  a  good  many  arrangements  of  sustaining 
surfaces  which  will  prove  available  for  aeroplanes  ;  some  will 
prove  more  effective  and  steadier  than  others,  and  this  must 
be  ascertained  by  experiment ;  but  in  any  event  success  would 
be  hastened  by  a  working  aiisociation  of  experimenters  in  this 
inchoate  rcx-arch,  for  the  problems,  as  has  l)een  seen,  are 
many,  and  no  inventor  is  likely  to  Ix;  in  possession  of  all  the 
miscellaneous  knowledge  and  variety  of  talent  required  to 
perfect  so  novel  an  undertaking. 

To  the  possible  in(iulry  as  to  the  probable  character  of  a 
successful  flying  machine,  the  writer  would  answer  that  in 
his  judgment  two  types  of  such  machines  may  eventually  be 
evolvitl  :  one,  which  may  be  termed  the  soaring  type,  and 
which  will  carry  but  a  single  operator,  and  another,  likely  to 
be  developed  somewhat  later,  which  may  be  termed  the  jour- 
neying type,  to  carry  several  passengers,  and  to  be  provided 
with  a  motor. 


The  soaring  type  may  or  may  not  be  provided  with  a  motot^ ,  transportation.      It  certainly   must    advance    civilization    in 
of  its  own.     If  it  has  one  this  must  be  a  very  simple  machiile^   \nany  ways,  through  the  resulting  access  to  all  portions  of  the 


pr.>biibly  capttble  of  exerting  power  for  a  short  time  only,  in 
order  to  meet  emergencies,  particularly  in  starting  up  and  in 
alighting.  For  most  of  the  time  this  type  will  have  to  rely 
upon  the  power  of  the  wind,  just  as  the  soaring  birds  do,  and 
whoever  has  observed  such  birds  will  appreciate  how  continu- 
ously they  can  remain  in  the  air  with  no  visible  exertion. 
The  utility  of  artificial  machines  availing  of  the  same  mechan- 
ical principles  as  the  soaring  birds  will  principally  be  confined  to 
those  regions  in  which  the  wind  blows  with  such  regularity,  such 
force,  and  such  frequency  as  to  allow  of  almost  daily  use. 
These  are  the  sub  tropical  and  the  tra<lewind  regions,  and  the 
best  conditions  are  generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  moun- 
tains or  of  the  sea 

This  is  the  type  of  machine  which  experimenters  with  soar- 
ing devices  heretofore  mentioned  have  beeu  endeavoring  to 
work  out.  If  unprovided  with  a  motor,  an  apparatus  for  one 
man  need  not  weigh  more  than  40  or  50  lbs.,  nor  cost  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  a  first  class  bicycle  Such  machines 
therefore  are  likely  to  serve  for  sport  and  for  reaching  other- 
wise inaccessible  places,  rather  than  as  a  means  of  regular 
travel,  although  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  trade-wind  lati- 
tiid(«  cxtcnde'l  journeys  and  explorations  may  be  accomplished 
with  them  ;  but  it  we  are  to  judge  by  the  performance  of  the 
8  wring  birds,  the  average  speeds  are  not  likely  to  be  more  than 
20  to  30  miles  per  hour. 

The  other,  or  journeying  type  of  flying  machines,  must  in- 
variably be  provided  with  a  powerful  and  light  motor,  but 
they  wdl  al.so  utilize  the  wind  at  times.  They  will  probably 
be  as  small  as  the  character  of  the  intende<l  journey  will  admit 
of,  for  inasmuch  as  the  weights  will  increase  as  the  cube  of  the 
dimensions,  while  the  sustaining  power  only  grows  as  the 
square  of  those  dimeDsioos.tl^Jarger  the  machine  the  great- 


er the  difflculties  of  light  construction  and  of  safe  opera- 
tion. It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  such  machines  will 
seldom  be  built  to  carry  more  than  from  three  to  10  pasten- 
gers,  and  will  never  compete  for  heavy  freights,  for  the  useful 
weights,  those  carried  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  machine 
itself,  will  be  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  power  required. 
Thus  M.  i^vcim  provides  his  colossal  aeroplane  (5,500  sq.  ft. 
of  surface)  with  300  H.P.,  and  he  hopes  that  it  will  sustain  an 
aggregate  of  7  tons,  about  one-half  of  which  consists  Jn  its 
own  dead  weight,  while  the  same  II. P.,  applied  to  existing 
modes  of  transportation,  would  easily  impel— at  lesser  sjjeed, 
it  is  true — from  350  to  700  tons  of  weight  either  by  rail  or  by 
water. 

.'Vlthough  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  aggregate  cost  of 
transportation  through  the  air  will  1x3  in  proportion  to  the 
power  required,  the  latter  teing  but  a  portion  of  the  expense, 
it  does  not  now  seem  probable  that  flying  machines  will  ever 
compete  economically  with  existing  modes  of  transportation. 
It  is  premature,  in  advance  of  any  positive  .success,  to  specu- 
late upon  the  possible  commercial  uses  and  value  of  such  a 
novel  mode  of  transit,  but  we  can  already  discern  that  its 
utility  will  spring  from  its  possible  high  speeds,  and  from  its 
giving  access  to  otherwise  unreachable  points. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  quite  certain  that  Hying  machines  can 
never  carry  even  light  and  valuable  freights  at  anything  like 
the  present  rates  of  water  or  laud  transportation,  so  that  those 
who  may  apprehfud  that  such  machines  will,  when  success- 
ful, abolish  frontiers  and  tariffs  are  probably  mistaken. 
Neither  are  passengers  likely  to  be  carried  with  the  cheapness 
and  regularity  of  railwaj's,  for  although  the  wind  may  be 
utilized  at  times  and  thus  reduce  the  cost,  it  wilt  introduce 
uncertainly  in  the  time  required  for  a  journey.  If  the  wind 
be  favorable,  a  trip  may  be  made  very  quickly  ;  but  if  it  be 
adverse,  the  journey  may  be  slow  or  even  impracticable. 

The  actual  speeds  through  the  air  will  prol>ably  be  great. 
It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  be  40  to  60 
miles  per  hour  soon  after  success  is  accomplishe«l  with  ma- 
chines provided  with  motors,  and  eventually  perhaps  from  100 
to  150  miles  per  hour.  Almost  every  element  of  the  problem 
seems  to  favor  high  speeds,  and,  as  repeatedly  pointed  out, 
high  speeds  will  be  (within  certain  limits)  more  economical 
than  motlcrate  speeds.  This  will  eventually  afford  an  ex- 
tended range  of  journey — not  at  first  probably,  because  of 
the  limited  amount  of  specially  prepared  fuel  ■which  can  be 
carried,  but  later  on  if  the  weight  of  motors  is  still  further  re- 
duced. Of  course  in  civilized  regions  the  supply  of  fuel  can 
easily  be  replenished,  but  in  crossing  seas  or  m  explorations 
there  will  Iw  no  such  resource. 

It  seems  difficult,  therefore,  to  forecast  in  advance  the  com- 
mercial results  of  a  successful  evolution  of  a  flving  machine. 
Nor  is  this  necessary  ;  for  we  may  be  sure  that  such  an  un- 
trammelled mode  of  transit  will  develop  a  usefulness  of  its 
own,  differing  from  and  supplementing  the  existing  modes  of 


earth,  and  through  the  rapid  communications  which  it  will 
afford. 

l\  has  been  suggcstedThat  the  first  practical  application  of 
a  successfid  flying  machine  would  be  to  the  art  of  war,  and 
this  is  possibly  true  ;  but  the  results  may  be  far  different  from 
those  which  are  generally  conjectured.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  such  machines  are  not  likely  to  prove  elflcicnt  in  at- 
tacks upon  hostile  ships  and  fortifications.  They  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  drop  explosives  with  any  accuracy,  because 
the  speed  will  be  too  great  for  effective  aim  when  the  exact 
distance  and  height  from  the  object  to  be  hit  cannot  be  accu- 
rately known.  Any  one  who  may  have  attempted  to  shoot  at 
a  mark  from  a  rapidly  moving  radway  train  will  probably  ap- 
preciate how  uncertain  the  shot  must  be. 

For  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  positions  and  for  quickly 
conveying  information  such  machines  will  undoubte<tly  be  of 
great  use,  but  they  will  be  very  vulnerable  when  attacked 
with  similar  machines,  and  when  injured  they  may  quickly 
crash  down  to  disaster.  There  is  little  question,  however, 
that  they  may  add  greatly  to  the  horrors  of  battle  by  the  pro- 
miscuous dropping  of  explosives  from  overhead,  although 
their  limited  capacity  to  carry  weight  will  not  enable  them  to 
titkc  up  a  large  quantity,  nor  to  employ  any  lieavy  guns  with 
which  to  secure  liettcr  aim. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  writer  is  glad  to  Ixjlieve  that  when  man 
succeeds  in  flying  through  tlie  air  the  ultimate  effect  will  lie 
to  dimiidsh  greatly  the  frequency  of  wars  and  to  substittile 
some  more  rational  methods  of  settling  international  misunder- 
standings. This  may  come  to  pass  not  only  because  of  the 
additional  horrors  which  will  result  in  battle,  but  l)ecause  no 
part  of  the  field  will  be  safe,  no  matter  how  distant  from  the 
actual  scene  of  conflict.    The  effect  must  be  to  produce  great 
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uncertainly  as  to  the  results  of  manfcuvres  or  of  superior 
forces,  by  the  removal  of  that  comparative  immunity  from 
danger  which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  commanding  officers 
to  carry  out  their  plans,  for  a  chance  explosive  dropped  from 
a  flying  machine  may  destroy  the  chiefs,  disorganize  the  plans, 
and  bring  confusion  to  the  stronger  or  more  skillfully  led 
side.  This  uncertainty  as  to  results  must  render  nations  and 
authorities  still  more  unwilling  to  enter  into  contests  than 
they  are  now,  and  perhaps  in  lime  make  wars  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence. 

So  may  it  be  ;  let  us  hope  that  the  advent  of  a  successful 
flying  machine,  now  only  dimly  foreseen  and  nevertheless 
thought  to  be  possible,  will  bring  nothing  but  good  into  the 
world  ;  that  it  shall  abridge  distance,  make  all  pans  of  the 
globe  accessible,  bring  men  into  closer  relation  with  each 
other,  advance  civilization,  and  hasten  the  promised  era  in 
which  there  shall  be  nothing  but  peace  and  good-will  among 
all  men.' 


THE    DRIGGS-SCHROEDER    RAPID  FIRE    GUNS. 


The  Driggs-Schroeder  rapid-fire  gun,  of  which  we  give 
illustrations,  is  one  of  the  number  that  is  to  be  tested  by  the 
Ordnance  Department  of  the  United  Stales  Army,  at  Sandy 
Hook,  as  soon  as  the  preparations  for  the  trial  can  be  com- 
pleted. It  has  undergone  the  tests  of  the  Navy  Department, 
and  has  been  accepted  by  it  and  placed  upon  several  of  the 
vessels  in  the  Navy.  Among  others  there  are  eight  of  these 
guns  on  the  cruiser  New  York.  The  rapid-fire  guns  have 
been  developed  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  fleets  of  fast  tor- 
pedo boats,  which  cause  the  naval  oflicials  of  the  world  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  best  defense  against  their  attack  lay 
in  a  great  volume  of  fire,  which  could  best  be  obtained  by 
increasing  the  number  of  small  guns  on  board  ship,  and  giving 
each  one  great  rapidity  of  fire  and  accuracy  of  aim  The  in- 
troductioaof  the  metallic  casing  for  the  ammunition  with  the 
breech-operating  mechanism,  which  reduces  the  time  required  to 
eject,  load,  and  cock  to  the  minimum,  affords  the  best  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  connection  with  this  it  was  also  necessary 
that  the  gun  should  be  freely  movable  about  a  center  pivot, 
and  that  the  gunner  should  be  protected  against  the  effects  of 
the  recoil.  These  are  the  particular  features  of  the  rapid-fire 
gun  as  they  have  been  developed  at  the  present  lime.  Al- 
though some  of  these  guns  are  mounted  without  a  recoil,  it 
has  been  found  expedient  and  feasible  to  use  mounts  which 
allow  of  a  slight  recoil  in  the  line  of  fire  in  connection  with 
automatic  return  to  battery.  When  this  is  done  the  stock  is 
attached  to  the  rigid  portion  of  the  mount.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  the  power  of  the  recoil  and  counter-recoil  to  utilize 
it  in  assisting  in  some  of  the  operations  of  the  service  of  the 
gun,  such  as  opening,  ejecting,  and  cocking  by  Ihe  counter- 
recoil.  Thus  the  difference  in  time  between  an  aimed  and  an 
unaimed  shot  is  reduced  simply  to  the  time  occupied  in  point- 
ing, and  the  only  operations  in  which  the  rates  of  fire  are 
usually  compared  are  those  of  extracting  and  loading. 

For  a  uumber  of  years  the  rapid-fire  principle  was  only 


applied  to  guns  throwing  projectiles  weighing  6  lbs.  or  less, 
but  as  their  powers  were  increased  and  the  quality  of  the  am- 
munition improved,  they  have  been  expanded  so  as  to  em- 
brace calibers  up  to  6  in. 

The  breech  mechanism  of  tlie  Driggs-Schroeder  system  is 
shown  in  the  engraving  giving  the  longitudinal  vertical  sec- 
tion. The  top  of  the  breech  is  protecte<i  and  there  is  no  open- 
ing through  which  rain  or  dirt  can  enter,  and  even  when  the 
breech  is  open  the  block  and  entire  mechanism  remain  within 
the  curtain  and  are  completely  protected.  The  block  is  very 
light,  and  thus  promotes  rapidity  of  fire.  The  gain  in  power 
is  due  to  the  increased  travel  of  the  shot,  and  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  sensible  increase  in  the  violence  of  the  recoil. 
Theie  are  also  double  independent  extractors.  The  gun  can 
be  readily  placed  at  half-cock,  and  the  device  for  automatically 
ejecting  the  empty  cartridge  case  is  readily  worked. 

Our  illustrations  of  the  profile  and  longitudinal  sections  of 
the  gun  show  its  general  construction  very  clearly.  The  hoop, 
which  is  the  first  piece  to  be  shrunk  on  the  tube,  is  expandeu 
by  heal  and  slipped  on  from  the  muzzle  end  until  the  shouldtr 
on  its  interior  is  close  against  a  corresponding  shoulder  on  the 
tube,  and  it  is  firmly  held  in  this  position  until  it  is  cold.  The 
jacket  is  then  put  on  in  like  manner  from  the  breech  end. 
This  method  insures  perfect  contact  at  Ihe  shoulders  between 
the  tube  and  hoop.  On  the  exterior  of  Ibe  gun  a  screw-thread 
is  cut,  part  of  which  is  on  the  hoop  and  part  on  the  jacket, 
and  the  trunnion  band  is  screwed  over  it  for  non-recoil  mount- 
ings and  the  saddle  for  recoil  mountings.  Thus  the  entire 
system  is  locked  together,  and  all  longitudinal  motion  between 
the  tube  and  jacket  or  hoop  is  preventeti.  The  metal  used  is 
the  l)est  quality  of  open-hearth  steel  furnished  by  the  Midvale 
Steel  Company  and  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company.  Test 
pieces  2^  in.  long  X  i  in-  diameter  are  cut  from  each  forging, 
and  when  broken  they  must  show  the  steel  to  possess  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics  :  Ultimate  tensile  strength,  90,000  to 
135,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  elastic  strength,  50,000  to  80,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  elongation  after  rupture,  15  to  30  per 
cent,  in  its  length  in  2  in.;  contraction,  20  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  original  area.  For  the  breech-blocks  the  specifications 
are  made  still  higher,  a  tensile  strength  being  required  of  not 
less  than  130,000  lbs.,  and  an  elastic  strength  of  not  less  than 
70,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  If  the  figures  of  any  piece  fall 
below  these  the  forging  is  rejected.  The  forgings  are  all 
tempered  and  annealed,  the  last  process  l)eing  always  an  an- 
nealing one  to  relieve  the  internal  strains  of  the  mechanism,  ' 

In  determining  the  gun  profiles  careful  study  has  been  given 
to  the  subjectof  slow-burning  powders,  the  adoption  of  which 
modifies  the  pressure  curves,  and  while  the  maximum  press- 
ure is  lost,  it  is  sustained  for  a  much  greater  distance  along 
the  bore.  To  provide  for  this,  the  strength  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chamber  is  made  equal  to  what  was  necessary  with  quicker 
powders,  but  from  the  front  end  of  the  hoop  to  the  muzzle  it 
has  been  much  increased. 

The  action  of  the  breech  mechanism  is  ver5'  simple,  as  it 
contains  no  delicate  parts  and  is  not  easily  put  out  of  order. 
The  fact  of  the  block  and  all  of  its  working  parts  being  sym- 
metrical makes  it  easily  understood  from  the  drawings.  Pass- 
ing through  the  breech  from  one  curtain  to  another  and  below 
the  bore  of  the  gun  is  the  main  bolt  B,  about  which  the  block 
turns  back.  The  transverse  hole  through  the  block  for  this 
main  bolt  B  is  lengthened  in  a  nearly  vertical  direction,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  to  permit  the  block  to  descend  and 
disengage  the  points  from  the  corresponding  grooves  in  the 
breech.  The  main  cam  C,  which  is  sliown  in  solid  line  about 
the  hub  encircling  the  bolt  B,  has  its  bearing  on  this  bolt, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  its  front  upper  face 
comes  to  a  bearing  under  the  interior  surface  of  the  block  and 
holds  it  in  the  upper  or  closed  position.  The  back  surface 
inclines  upward  to  the  rear,  and  when  the  cam  is  turned  to 
the  rear  for  opening,  this  permits  the  block  to  descend,  the 
lower  rear  corner  of  the  cam  coming  to  a  bearing  on  the  in- 
terior bottjm  surface,  shown  by  the  hatched  lines,  and  forcing 
it  down.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  closing 
motions  the  upper  front  surface  comes  in  contact  with  the 
under  part  of  the  incline,  just  back  of  the  point  where  it  boars 
in  its  final  iwsition  and  pushes  the  block  up  into  place,  and 
then  after  slightly  passing  the  center  of  rotation  it  comes 
under  the  curved  surface,  so  that  in  this  position  the  down- 
ward thrust  of  the  block  has  no  tendency  to  turn  backward, 
and  it  is  therefore  held  securely  in  place. 

When  the  main  cam  has  been  turned  and  the  block  pushed 
down  sufticiently  far  to  clear  the  bands  from  the  grooves,  the 
semi  circular  score  in  the  upper  rear  comer  engages  the  pin  L 
in  the  block,  and  from  that  time  on  the  movement  of  the  two 
are  in  unison,  and  the  block  is  rotated  backward  about  the 
main  bolt  until  its  rear'face  finally  rests  upon  the  tray  T, 
living  the  chamber  wide  open. 
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Th(^  tirin<;-pin  is  marked  F,  and  its  spring  lies  to  tlic  rear  of 
its  upturned  liead,  iks  sIiowd.  The  full  cock  and  Imircix-k 
studs  are,  it  will  Xtc  seen,  under  the  rear  part  ;  the  sear  iS. 
which  is  actuated  by  a  spring  at  the  lioltuni  of  the  block, 
presses  it  up  against  and  engages  the  studs  in  succession  as 
the  tiring-pin  is  force«l  to  the  rear.  The  point  of  a  lug,  pro- 
jecting from  the  under  side  of  a  firing-pin,  always  rests  in  a 
circular  groove  hollowed  out  in  a  vertical  plane  lu  the  upijer 
surface  of  the  main  cam.  When  the  cam  is  turned  to  the  rear 
it  first  puslies  back  that  lug  and  the  firing-pin,  so  tliat  the 
point  of  the  latter  is  brought  safely  within  the  face  of  the  block 
before  it  begins  to  descend.  This  motion  continues,  and  the 
firing-pin  is  drawn  back  until  the  full-cock  stud  pitsses  beyond 
the  sear  and  is  engaged  by  it.  This  compresses  the  firing- 
spring.  When  the  sear  is  pressed  down  the  firing-spring  is 
released  and  the  spring  impels  it  forward.  Tlie  finger  calcli. 
screwed  on  to  the  rear  end,  may  also  be  used  to  retract  or  full 
cock  the  ^ring-pin  without  o|>ening  the  breech. 


motion  is  slow  at  the  first,  with  a  powerful  leverage  towanl 
the  latter  pjirl  of  the  rotation  of  the  block  the  motion  imparted 
is  quick. 

It  will  Ik-  remembered  that  the  block  has  a  certain  amount 
of  vertical  motiog  with  regard  to  the  main  lK)lt,  and  must  lie 
kept  in  the  lower  position  relatively  to  it  during  the  rotation. 
For  this  purpose  a  guide-lwlt,  G,  is  screwed  in  through  each 
side  of  the  curtain,  projecting  into  the  guide-groove  and  on 
each  side  of  the  block.  This  groove  is  so  sha|^  that  the 
bolt  permits  only  the  vertical  and  rotary  motions  of  the  block 
in  succession,  "it  also  has  another  function  to  perform  in 
closing  the  breech  after  the  rotary  motion  of  the  block  changes 
to  the  vertical  motion  that  is  produced  by  the  upper  corner  of 
the  cam  pressing  on  the  interior  inclined  surface  of  the  block. 
For  the  purpose  of  ea.sing  the  change  of  motion  from  rotary 
to  verticjil,  the  part  of  the  groove  where  the  guide-bolt  is  at 
that  instant  is  cammed,  so  as  to  make  the  bolt  start  the  block 
upwanl  Ijcfore  the  corner  of  tlu-  main  cam  touches  the  inclihe. 


PROFILB  .\ND  LOXGtrt'DINVL  9BCTI0N  OF  THE  DRIQQ3  SCHROEDER  RAPID-FIKE  QVS. 


REAR  ELKVATION   AND  LUNUITUUINAL  SECTION  OF  BREECH   BLOCK  OF  THE  DRIQQij  iSCHROBDBR  RAPID-FIRE  GUN. 


The  extractors  E  are  located  one  on  each  sidt-,  and  lie  fiat 
against  the  rear  face  of  the  tube  of  the  gun  and  in  rests  in  the 
front  face  of  the  block.  They  revolve  on  pivots  P,  which 
work  in  rests  in  the  curtain.  The  rear  sides  of  these  extrac- 
tors form  cam  surfaces.  The  lower  front  comers  of  the  block 
are  similarly  surfaced,  and  the  grooves  are  slightly  eccentric 
to  the  main'bult,  so  that  after  the  block  has  been  lowered  and 
(luring  its  rotation  its  cam  surfaces  press  against  the  extractor 
tools,  pressing  them  forward  and  consequently  bringing  tlie 
extractor  ami  heads  to  the  fear  and  throwing  the  cartridge 
c«8e  out.     Tbette  bearing  surfaces  are  so  adjusted  that  the 


The  motion  of  rotation  thus  merges  gradually  and  easily  into 
that  of  vertical  translation. 

The  bands  on  the  top  and  side  of  the  block  and  the  cone- 
sponding  grooves  in  the  brei-ch  are  inclined  about  3""  30'  to  the 
front  and  upward,  so  that  as  the  block  is  pushed  up  into  posi- 
tion in  closing  it  is  also  pre«8e<l  forward  and  presses  th<'  car- 
tridge caseliome,  and  in  o|iening  it  readily  detaches  itself  from 
the  head  of  the  case. 

There  is  a  spring-lock  on  the  handle  which,  when  the  breech 
is  closed,  prevents  the  main  bolt  and  block  from  moving 
under  stress  of  any  kind,  except  that  applied  directly  to  the 
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iiiDdle.  The  snap  connected  with  this  indicates  by  tlie  sound 
when  the  block  is  in  place  and  locked. 

The  sear,  which  slides  vertically  in  the  middle  of  the  rear 
htce  of  the  bIo<'k,  hii8  an  arm  extending  to  the  side  with  a 
liuger  at  the  end,  which  is  pressed  downward  by  a  toe  on  a 
nick  shaft  connected  witli  the  pistol  grip  and  trigger,  or  by 
I  lie  tiring-lanyard.  When  the  trigger  is  used  with  recoil 
mounts  it  is  placed  under  the  stock  ;  as  the  latter  attaches  to 
the  stationary  part  of  the  mount  (here  is  no  sliock  given  to  the 
hand  of  the  firer  by  the  recoil  ;  the  finger  of  the  sear  is  in 
rear  of  the  toe  of  the  trigger,  and  leaves  it  during  tlie  recoil. 
Iit'ing  brought  back  in  contact  as  the  piece  returns  to  battery. 
Ill  the  design  adopted  for  the  United  States  Navy,  with  a 
|iistoI-handle  ou  the  shoulder-bar,  the  trigger  in  the  handle  is 
roanected  directly  with  the  sear  by  a  chain-lanyard. 

To  facilitate  assemliling  the  front  face  of  the  block  contains 
;i  heavy  face  plate,  K,  easily  removed  and  secured  ;  the  cam 
:ind  finngpin  and  spring  are  removed  and  replaced  there. 

Il  must  not  be  understood  from  this  description  that  when 
the  blick  is  in  position  any  strain  whatever  conies  upon  the 


ine  and  water,  from  one  side  of  the  pi.stoii  to  the  other.  This 
is  accomplished  by  forming  depressioBs  or  ports  in  tlie  interior 
surface  of  the  cyhnder.  Tlie  area  of  the  cross  section  of  these 
ports  varies  in  such  a  manner  that,  although  the  piston  has  a 
changing  velocity,  a  constant  pressure  is  maintained  on  the 
pistonhead.  The  return  to  the  firing  piston  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  recoil-spring. 

The  guns  are  manufactured  as  1-pdrs.  high-power  light, 
S-pdrs.,  6-pdrs.,  12-pdr8.,  9-pdr8.,  '6^%  in.,  14  jnlrs.,  and 
33  pdrs. ;  70  and  lOO-jidrs.  have  also  been  designed. 

The  gun's  crew  consists  of  three  men  :  one  has  his  shoulder 
against  the  stock,  and  does  the  aiming  and  firing  ;  tlie  second 
does  tlie  loading,  and  the  third  handles  the  ammunitiun  and 
serves  the  second  man. 

In  trials  which  have  bci>n  made  with  the  (t-|«d.  guns  an 
initial  velocity  of  1,870  ft.  per  second  has  been  obtained. 
Rapidity  of  the  firing  when  the  gun  is  used,  regardless  of  aim, 
has  been  35  shots  per  minute.  In  a  future  issue  we  expect  to 
publish  the  details  of  the  trial  witli  this  gun,  that  will  be  held 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ordnance  Board  at  ^^aDdy  Hook. 


f-e-ro. 


i...i  .D  .U.i.   JKlOGS-SCUliOEDKli  ULN  ON  NAVAL  MOUNT. 


main  bolt.  The  bands  extend  well  around  on  the  side  and 
sustain  the  whole  force  of  the  discharge  without  putting  any 
>*train  whatever  upon  the  bolt. 

The  retilliug  is  an  increasing  twist  on  a  curve  connecting 
the  initial  and  final  angles  of  a  semi  culiical  parabola.  The 
■eights  are  cajiable  of  rapid  changing  of  setting  with  but  one 
Imnd.  The  reitr  sight  has  double  cross  wires  and  the  front 
*iglit  single  wires.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is 
ihat  the  ^iin  can  be  pointed  almost  as  accurately  as  with 
:>■  telescopic  sight  and  that  there  is  a  clear  field  about  the 
iriggtr.  The  cross-bar  of  the  sights  is  graduated  in  spacing 
'■epreseiiling  10  minutes  of  a  horizontal  arc.  This  has  been 
ilone  mainly  to  assist  the  oflicers  commanding  the  guns,  who 
ire  able  thereby  to  designate  the  amount  the  eye-piece  is  to  be 
moved.  The  space  on  the  .sight  bar  represents  100  yds.  in 
ninge  when  using  the  service  charge. 

The  gun  is  mounte<i  on  two  general  types— the  recoil  and 
•  lon-recoil.  The  engraving  which  we  present  shows  il  on  the 
ie<»il  mounts,  which  is  known  as  Fletclier  hydraulic  recoil 
mount.  For  this  mount  the  trunnion  tand  is  dispensed  with, 
•nd  the  gun  is  screwed  into  a  gun-metal  casting  termed  the 
saddle,  having  a  single  recoil  cylinder  in  its  main  part.  The 
'vlinder  contains  the  means  for  checking  the  recoil  and  re- 
'uming  the  gun  to  the  firing  position.  The  recoil  is  checked 
'">  regulating  the  How  of  the  liquid,  which  is  usually  glycer- 


The  following  is  the  general  data  concerning  the  6  |id.  naval 
gun  which  we  illustrate  : 

Weight  of  gun  com]>lete. 783  lbs, 

"  projectile 6   •' 

Xuzzle  velocity  of  projectile 1,870  f.  s. 

Ran^e  about 4^  miles. 

Rapidity  of  fire 33  rounds  jier  minute. 

Thickness  of  steel  jilate  perforated  at 
200  yds 4  in. 

The  design  of  the  gun  is  entirely  .American  in  every  particu- 
lar, and  in  this  is  different  from  any  other  rapid-fire  gun  in 
the  Navy. 

— '■ ♦ 

ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN. 


Thk  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publication  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  help  to  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.     If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  informa-. 
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'I'lic  liriim  )iin  i«  inurkcil  /•',  .iml  iis  sjiriiiL'  lie.-,  to  tin-  n-mol 
it.s  ii|iliiriii''l  lir:i<l,  as  shown.  Tin'  full  ciM-k  atiil  liall' iixk 
stiiil^  arc,  it  will  ln'  seen  iiiiilrr  llir  nar  |i;irl  .  the  scar  N, 
wliicli  is  ailiial<'<l  liv  a  S|iriii!i  at  llic  ImiIIdIii  of  the  lilixk, 
presses  it  up  aiiaiiist  anil  ctmaufs  the  stiicis  in  succession  as 
the  liriiii:  pill  is  foneil  to  the  n-ar.  The  point  of  a  liii:.  pro 
jcctiiii:  from  the  iiinler  side  of  a  liriii;;  pin.  always  r<s|s  in  a 
<-ircular  i;roi>ve  hollowcil  out  in  a  vertical  |ilane  in  the  upper 
surface  of  the  main  <'ain.  When  the  cam  is  tiirneil  to  the  rear 
it  lirsl  pushes  hack  that  luu  anil  the  lirin:;  pin,  so  that  ihi- 
point  of  the  latter  is  lirouirhl  s.ifelv  w  ilhin  the  face  of  the  Mock 
lK.'fore  it  bciiins  to  ilescenil.  This  ini>tion  <  Dntiiuies.  an;l  the 
tiriuL'  pin  is  drawn  hack  until  the  full-coi  k  -Iml  pas-cs  licvotitl 
the  se.ir  anil  is  eni;aijeil  liy  it.  This  cnrupies-es  ihc  lirini.'- 
spriu'.;.  When  the  sear  is  pressed  ilowii  the  lirini;  sprin'ji  is 
released  and  the  .-prini;  impels  it  forw.ird.  The  liuL'er  calcli. 
screwed  on  to  the  tear  i ml.  mav  also  l,i-  used  to  rcti.n  t  or  full 
coi'k  rhe  'iriiiir  pin  without  opening  the  >>r<M-«'h. 


inolion  is  slow  at  the  tirst.  with  a  ]Ki«erful  IcNcraL'e  low.ird 
the  latter  p.iri  ol  the  rotation  of  the  lihx  k  the  motion  imparled 
is  i|ui<  k. 

It  will  lie  rrnieruUered  llial  llielilo<'k  has  a  certain  auiouni 
of  verticil  miitioii  with  rc^rard  to  the  main  holt,  and  must  hi 
kept  in  the  lower  p:isition  rel.alikclv  to  it  during  the  rol;ition. 
For  this  purpose  a  iiuidc-liolt.  '/,  is  scnwid  in  ihrouLdi  each 
side  of  tile  curtain,  projectiiii:  into  the  iruide-irroove  and  on 
each  side  of  the  Mock.  This  irroove  is  so  sh.iped  lh.it  the 
lolt  permits  onlv  the  xertical  and  nitar\  motions  of  the  lilock 
in  succession.  It  also  has  another  funclion  to  ]M'rfonn  in 
closing  ihe  breech  after  the  rotary  motion  of  the  Mock  clianiro 
t«>  the  vertical  motion  that  is  produced  hy  the  upper  corner  I'f 
the  cam  pressin:j  on  the  interior  inclined  surface  of  thi'  Mock. 
For  tlie  jiurpiise  of  easinir  the  <  haii,i;i-  of  motion  from  roIar\ 

to  verlic.d.  the  part  of  the  i;roove  where  the  jiiiide-liolt  is  al 
that  in-lant  is  cammed,  so  as  to  make  the  holt  start  Ihe  liUick 
upward    liefort'  tlw  4-oriier  of  tii<-  main   cam  touehi-^  the  inctihi  . 


1 


l'l!'>FII.K   AM)   r<'I.V'.lll  l>l\  U.   SKt'llU.N    UK  TIIK    DKHiUS  SCIIROKDER   li.-VPIl)  Kllti;   (UN 


■■I 


KKAU    KI.KVATIu.N    AM)  L<>N(im"l)I.NAl,  SE<  TION   oK   ltliKK(  11    ISI.oth   <iKTilK    1)I(I(H;>  SCIIUOKHKIJ   ItM'll)  FII.'K  (JIN. 


The  extractors   A'  arc   I. Mated  one  on   e.uli   side,  and  lie  Mat  The  motion  of  rotalion   thus  niir'_''<s   L'raduallv  and  ea.silv  into 

ai'iiinst  till'  rear  face  of  the  IiiIh-  of  tiic  irun  ami  in  rests  in  ihc  that  of  vertical  Ir.in-lalioii. 

front  face  of  llu'  Mock.  Tlu-y  revolve  on  pivots  /'.  whiih  .  Tin  liainls  on  the  top  and  side  of  thi  IiIim  k  and  the  corn - 
work  in  rests  in  the  ciirlaiti.  The  n-.ir  sides  of  these  e.xtnic  spondiiii;  .^'>'<x>ves  in  the  hreech  aie  in<-lini  d  ahout '.>  :'.o  to  tin 
tors  form  cam  surfaces.  The  lower  front  corners  of  (he  Mock  front  and  upward,  so  that  as  the  Mock  is  pushed  up  into  po«i 
are  similarly  surfaced,  and  tlu'  L:riioves  .ire  slii;lilly  eccentric  lim  in  closiiii;  it  is  also  pressed  forward  and  prcs-i  s  Ihe  ear- 
to  the  main  holt,  so  that  after  the  hlock  has  U'cn  lowered  unii  tridirc  case  home,  and  in  opcniiiL'  it  readily  detaches  itsflf  from 
durini;  its  rotation  its  <am  siirfaies  jiress  airainst  Ihe  extractor  tin-  head  of  the  ca-e. 

tods.  pressiiiL'  ihcMi   forward  and  consei|iiently  hrin^'in?.'  the  There  is  a  sprirn;  lock  on  the  handle  which,  w  hen  the  hreeth 

exlra«tor  and   heads  to  Ihe   lear  and  throwin.ir  Ihe  iartridi;e  is   closed,   iirevenls   tin     main    holt    and    hlock    from    inoviiii; 

I'ase  out.      Thes*-  liearin.i:  surfaces  are  so  adjusted   that    the  under  stress  of  any  kiii<l,  except   that  applied  directly  to  tin 
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iiiillc.  TIk  sii;ii«  roiintTtcfl  with  this  indinili  s  by  tli4  sound 
•  111  ri  till-  lilock  is  in  J)1m<t  and  lorkid. 

rill-  scar,  wliirli  sliilis  vi-rlically  in  llic  niiilillr  t>f  lii<-  rear 
■lie  uf  tlic   liloi  k,   lias  an  arm  CNtclidinir  to  tlir  side  witli   a 

iiUcr  ill  llic  fiid,  wliiili  is  pressed  downward  liy  a  toe  on  a 
;.i-k  shaft  ioiuieeted  \\illi  the  pistol  irrip  and  Irigjrer.  or  liy 
ill-  lirinirlaiiyanl.  Wlieii  the  triL'wr  is  used  witli  reeoil 
.1. Hints  it  is  plaeed  uniler  the  >toi-k  ;  as  1  he  latter  uttaelies  lo 
Ur  stalionary  part  of  the  mount  there  is  no  slioek  given  to  the 
i.iiid  of  Ihetirer  liy  the  reeoil  •  the  tiniref  of  llie  sear  is  in 
■••ir  of  the  toe  of  tlie  trigi.'er.  and  leaves   it  diirini;  the  recoil. 

'in;:  liroujrlit  hack  in  eonfiiet  as  the  jiieee  returns  to  iKittery. 
in   the  desiiin   adopted   for  the    lliited   Slates   Navy,   with   a 

istol-haiidle  on  the  shuuldi-r  li.-ir,  the  trigger  in  the  handle  is 
•  iiineeled  directly  with  the  sear  liy  a  (liain-lanyani. 

'I'll  fiicilitate  asscmliliiig  the  front  face  of  the  liloek  eonlains 
1  heavy  fate  jilate,  /»',  easilv  removed  and  secured  ;  the;  cam 
.ml  lirinL'  pill  and  sjirinii  are  removed  and  replaced  there. 

It  mu.st  not  tie  iiniierstoo<l  from  this  description  that  wiien 
■li'    1)1  X'k  is  ill  position  any  strain  whatever  comes  upon  the 


ine  and  water,  from  one  side  <if  the  pislmi  lotheothii.  'I'his 
is  accomplished  liy  forming  depn-ssiofls  or  |«orls  in  the  intx>rior 
surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  area  of  the  cross  section  of  Ihe.sc 
ports  varies  ill  such  a  manner  that,  allh(«u:rli  the  piston  has  a 
changing  velocity,  a  constant  pressure  is  nmintained  on  the 
pistoiihead.  The  letiirii  lo  the  tiring  piston  is  elTi  i  led  hy 
means  of  a  recoil  spring. 

The  gUDs  are  manufactured  as  1  pdrs.  high  |io\M-r  light, 
:>  jidrs..  (i  inlrs..  l-,'-iHirs..  !•  (idrs.,  :!,-„  in..  H  I'drs.,  and 
:'.:?  iKlrs. ;  To  and  l<H|.|idrs.  liuve  also  lieen  designed. 

The  gun's  ciew  consists  of  three  men  'one  lias  his  shoulder 
against  the  stuck,  and  dtx-s  llie  aiming  .-ind  liring  :  the  second 
dois  the  loading,  .mil  the  lhir<l  harullcs  the  aniuiuniti  ;n  and 
serves  the  st'cond  man. 

In  trials  which  have  hecn  made  with  tlie  «>  jhI.  iiiiiis  an 
initial  velocity  of  l.HTtI  ft.  Ikt  secotid  has  IX'cii  ohtailied. 
l{a]>idity  of  the  liring  when  the  gun  is  usi-d.  regardless  of  aim, 
has  lioeii  :!.">  shots  per  miinile.  In  a  future  issue  we  ex)M'ct  to 
jiuhlish  the  details  of  the  trial  with  this  giui.  that  will  Iw  held 
under  the  supervision  of  the  <  Ird nance  15oa id  at  Sandy  Hook. 


r-^-ipf^Sfm-l 


fi  rot  .viiKu  r.mmi)Hi;k  i>im;Gssciii!OKi)i;i!  i.in  nx  naval  moini 


■  aiu  holt.  The  hands  cMcud  W(-ll  around  on  the  side  ami 
i^tain  the  whole  force  of  the  diseliarge  w  itliout  iiulting  any 
rain  whatever  upon  the  holt. 

Che  rilillin;:  is  an  in<-ri-asing  tw  ist  on  a  curve  connecting 
iie  initial  and  linal  angles  of  a  semi  ciiliieal  paraliola.  The 
i:.'hls  are  cal>ahle  of  rapid  changing  til  si^tling  with  hul  one 
iiiid.     The  rear  sight   has  doulile  cross  wires  and  the  front 

•  irlit  single  wires.  The  .idvantaire  of  this  arrangement  is 
lilt    the   gun  can    l>e  pointed    almost   as  accurately   as   with 

teU'Scopic  sight  and  that  there  is  a  clear  licM  aliDiit  the 
■"igger.     The  crossliar  of  the  sights  is  graduated  in  spacing 

•  piesenliiig  l<t  minutes  of  a  horizont.il  an-.  This  has  Ik'cii 
one  inaiiily  to  assist  the  olliccrs  comiu.indiiii:  the  l'uiis.  who 
re  aide  thenliy  to  designate  the  amount  the  eye  jiiecc  is  to  In- 
•oveil.  The  space  on  the  sight  liar  represents  KM)  yds.  in 
nine  when  iisiiii;  the  service  charge. 

The  gun  is  mounted  on  twci  geiu'ial  lyiH's--tlie  recoil  and 
"11  recoil.  Till-  engraving  which  we  present  shows  it  on  the 
■coil  mounts,  which  is  known  as  Fletcher  hydr;iiili<-  recoil 
luiint.  For  this  mount  tlu- trunnion  hand  is  (iis)iensed  with, 
Md  the  gun  is  screwed  into  a  gun  metal  c.-isting  termed  the 
ihile,  having  a  single  n-eoil  cylinder  in  its  main  part.  The 
vlinder  contains  the  miaiis  for  checking  the  recoil  and  re- 
urning  the  srun  to  the  tiring;  jiosition.  The  recoil  is  checked 
■>  regulating  the  llow  of  the  liiiuid,  which  is  usually  glycer- 


The  following  islhe  general  data  conccrnini;  the  C,  |vd.  naval 
gun  which  We  illustrate  : 

Weight  of  gun  conipleic 7l*o  Ihs. 

"   proji-ctile »■>    ■• 

Mu/zle  ve!(H-ily  of  pnijeclile 1,h70  f,  s. 

Range  aliout .. 4  i  miles. 

Kapidity  of  tire "-S:?  rounds  |.er  miniile. 

Thiikness  <if  steel   plate  |>erforatcd  at 

■->Oliyds 4  hi. 

The  design  of  the  gun  is  entirely.  .Vmcrican  in  every  partii-ii- 
lar.  and  in  this  is  dilTereiil   from  any  other  rapid-lire  gun  in 

the  Navv. 

.«.  _ 

ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN 


TllK  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  lo 
locomotive  cngineer.s  and  lirenien  is  to  niake  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  lindi  that  is  constantly  going  on  amimg 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hojx'  that  smdi  i>ublication  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  help  lo  lessen  the  aw  fill  amount  of  siilTering  <iue  directly 
ami  indirccily  to  them.     If  anv  one  will  aid  us  with  infornia- 
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tion  which  will  help  to  make  our  list  more  complete  or  cor- 
rect, or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  ciire8  for  any  kind 
of  accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  he  doing  us  a 
favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  (he  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  all  intnist  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  November, 
lias  been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDENTS  IN    NOVE.MBER. 

York  Station,  Miss.,  NovenilK.'r  1. — A  passenger  train  on 
the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  Ifallroad  was  wrecked 
here  while  running  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  this  morning.  A 
mule  on  the  track  was  struck  by  the  engine,  which  was  turned 
over  with  the  baggage  car.    Fireman  Jim  Avery  was  killed. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  1. — A  rear-end  collision  oc- 
cuired  on  the  Fifth  Avenue  Line  of  the  Brooklyn  Elevated 
Railroad  this  morning,  in  whidi  the  engine  of  the  second  train 
w!is  somewhat  damaged.  It  was  sent  back  to  the  shops  run- 
ning wild,  and  owing  to  a  sudden  change  in  the  signals  at 
Myrtle  and  Hudson  avenues,  the  engine  was  thrown  from  the 
track  and  turned  over  between  the  two  tracks.  The  engi-* 
neer,  McKenna,  in  attempting  to  close  his  throttle,  was  severely 
scalded,  and  his  right  arm  was  badly  torn  in  an  effort  to  re- 
verse the  engine  at  the  time.  Fireman  Walter  Culley  had  his 
right  leg  and  hip  severely  bruised. 

Batavia.  N.  Y.,  November  1.— A  collision  occurred  here 
this  morning  l>etwcen  an  ea>-t-bound  freight  and  local  switch 
engine.  Engineer  Frank  Walbridge  of  the  switching  engine 
wa,s  badly  hurt. 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  November  2. — A  passenger  train  on 
the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St  Ijouis  Road  ran  into  a  rear-end 
.second  section  of  a  freight  train  at  this  point  to-night.  The 
engineer  and  fireman  jumped  after  the  engine  had  been  re- 
versed. Tlie  engineer  l)roke  the  bones  in  his  wrist  and  was 
hurt  alx)ut  the  chest.  The  fireman  was  bruised  a1)out  (he 
licad  and  shoulders.  The  rear  flagnuvn  had  not  gone  back  far 
enough  to  stop  the  train. 

Keokuk,  la.,  November  2. —A  south-bound  passenger  en- 
gine on  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  &  Northwestern  Railroad  was 
wrecked  at  Weaver,  la.,  to-night.  The  engine  was  ditched 
and  Engineer  Trap  killed. 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  NovcmlH-'r  2. — The  boiler  of  a  freight  engine 
on  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  exploded  to-night,  killing  the 
fireman,  George  Schader.  The  engineer  was  instantly  killed, 
and  Ed.  Koopke.  the  fireman,  was  thrown  out  into  tDe  muddy 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  where  his  IkkIj'  was  not  recovered. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Novenilier  3.— A  car  drifting  do^n  a 
gnide  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  near  Fifty -second  Street 
to-day  jumped  the  track  and  crashed  into  the  engine  of  a 
westbound  market  train.  The  engineer.  James  Hamlin,  was 
found  dead  witli  two  pieces  of  wood  from  the  splintered  car 
forced  through  his  bxly.  Reagan,  the  fireman,  jumped, 
broke  his  ankle,  and  received  other  injuries  to  his  legs. 

Montpelier,  Vt.,  November  3. — A  passenger  train  on  the 
Narrow  Gauge  Line  branch  of  the  Vermont  Central  ran  into 
an  cpen  switch  at  VVillard's  5Iill  near  Thompson  to-day. 
The  engine  was  thrown  down  a  bank  and  Engineer  Baldwin 
was  seriously  injured  about  the  head.  The  fireman  was 
slightly  injured. 

Goshen,  N.  Y.,  November  4. — A  lurch  of  an  engine  hauling 
an  express  on  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad 
as  it  left  the  Bergen  Tunnel  to-day  threw  the  engineer, 
Rol)crt  H.  Compton,  out  of  the  cab.  He  received  ver\'  pain- 
ful injuries,  but  no  l)ones  were  broken. 

Batavia,  N.  Y,,  November  4. — A  head-end  collision  occurred 
l)etween  a  west-lwund  express  and  an  east-bound  freight  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  near  Morgauville  this  morniuc. 
Two  firemen  and  one  engineer  are  reported  as  having  been 
killed. 

Cairo,  III.,  November  5.— A  fast  Chicago  &  New  Orleans 
express  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  wrecked  by  a 
misplaced  switch  near  Allen  this  morning.  Fireman  Ham- 
mond was  killed.  It  is  supposed  that  the  switch  had  been 
turned  by  would-be  train  roblwrs. 

Reno,  Nev.,  Novcmlier  5. — A  head  end  collision  occurred 
on  the  Western  Division  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  be- 
tween two  freight  trains  this  morning.  Charles  Givens,  a 
fireman,  was  killed.  Charles  Bird,  an  engineer,  had  his  left 
leg  broken  at  the  ankle.  Thomas  Moorhead,  his  fireman,  was 
hurt  about  the  head.  The  two  trains  came  together  in  a  cut 
at  a  .sharp  curve  while  going  at  a  full  sp<'cd. 

Meailville,  Pa.,  November  '>. — A  collision  occurred  I)e1ween 
two  switch  engines  on  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio 


Railroad  at  this  point  to-day.     Engineer  Brown  was  severely 
cut  about  the  head. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  November  6.— Taylor  Welsh,  an  engineer 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  hurt  while  attempting  to 
disconnect  the  air-hose  between  two  cars.  As  the  coupling 
stuck,  an  iron  bar  was  used  to  force  them  apart.  One  of  the 
sections  of  the  hose  flew  down,  striking  the  engineer  in  the 
face,  cutting  him  badly  about  the  mouth. 

East  Des  Moines,  la.,  November  7.— A  freight  train  on  the 
Chicago  ifc  Great  Western  Railroad  was  derailed  8  miles  south 
of  Des  Moines  by  running  into^  horse  to-day.  William  Fer- 
rell,  the  engineer,  was  badly  injured. 

Moberly,  Mo.,  Novemter  7. —A  fast  train  on  the  Wabash 
Road  ran  into  an  open  switch  in  the  yards  here  this  morning. 
The  engine  turned  over  on  its  left  side,  catching  the  fiteman, 
William  Malone,  beneath  it.  He  was  fatally  scalded,  and 
died  soon  after.  Frank  Robertson,  the  engineer,  was  badly 
but  not  fatally  hurt. 

Lawrenceburg,  Kj'.,  November  8.— A  freight  train  on  tlie 
Louisville  Southern  Railroad  ran  into  a  rock  car  in  a  cut  at 
this  point  to-day.    The  fireman  was  seriously  injured. 

Concord,  N.  II.,  November  9.— Daniel  Coughlin,  a  fireman 
on  the  Concord,  Montreal  Railroad,  while  attempting  to  pass 
between  two  cars  of  a  moving  freight  train,  was  thrown  upon 
the  rails,  run  over,  and  killed. 

Toledo,  O.,  NovemlK-r  9.— A  south-bound  passenger  train 
ran  into  a  north-liound  freight  train  on  the  Hocking  Valley 
Railroad  just  north  of  Rising  Sun  this  evening.  The  collision 
was  due  to  the  disobedience  of  orders  on  the  part  of  the  engi- 
neer of  the  freight.  Engineer  L.  H.' Jones  and  Engineer  James 
E.  Kirlen  were  killeel,  also  Fireman  Jones  of  the  passenger 
train. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  November  10. — A  west-bound  limited 
express  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ran  into  an  open  switch 
in  the  yards  at  this  point  this  morning.  The  engine  plowed 
through  a  liox  car  on  the  side  track,  severely  injuring  Engi- 
neer David  Raidy  and  Fireman  Robert  Griffen. 

Lebanon,  Ky.,  November  10. — A  passenger  train  was  de- 
railed at  Altamaton,  on  the  Knoxville  Division  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Road,  this  morning.  The  engineer  and  fire- 
man were  badly  bruised. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  November  11.— Engineer  Tunis  and  Fire- 
man O'Brien,  of  (he  Rockaway  Vallej' Railroad,  were  severely 
injured  by  the  derailing  of  their  "locomotive  about  2  miles 
from  Morristown  today.  The  fireman  was  injured  by  jump- 
ing, and  the  engineer  bj-  being  struck  by  one  end  of  a  broken 
connecting-rod. 

Windsor,  Vt.,  Novemlier  11. — Joseph  Pecoy,  Jr.,  a  fireman 
on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  slipped  and  fell  while  step- 
ping from  the  tender  of  his  engine.  He  broke  one  of  his 
arms  above  the  ell)ow. 

Lancaster,  Pa  ,  Noveml)er  13  —A  freight  train  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  stopped  with  the  caboose  on  the  bridge  <»ver 
the  turnpike  to-night.  Enginier  Simon  Brown,  not  knowing 
the  caboose  was  on  the  t)ridge,  stepped  from  it,  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  35  ft.  below.     He  was  seriously  injured. 

Greensburg,  Pa..  November  13.— Zachariah  Gordon,  a  fire- 
man on  a  freight  engine,  while  stepping  off  his  engine  to-day 
had  the  small  bones  of  his  left  leg  broken  in  two  places.  The 
large  tendon  was  also  torn  from  the  bone. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Noveml)er  12.— A  rear-end  collision  oc- 
curred on  the  Iron  Bridge,  by  which  the  Bound  Brook  Line 
crosses  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  to  day.  The 
engineer  and  fireman  were  slightly  injured. 

Newark,  N.  J..  November  18 —Two  freight  trains  collided 
at  the  Broad  Street  coal  dumps  at  this  point  tonight.  Engi- 
neer David  Green  was  pinned  down  upon  the  right  side  of  his 
cab  and  killed  by  escaping  steam.  His  fireman,  Charles 
Barkalow,  was  thrown  over  the  boiler  out  of  the  cab,  and  es- 
caped with  only  a  few  bruises. 

Tipton,  Mo.,  November  21.— A  fast  mail  train  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  collided  with  a  switch  engine  at  this  city  this 
evening.  Fireman  Frank  Thompson,  of  the  switching  engine, 
and  Fireman  Harry  Wheat,  of  the  mail  train,  were  consider- 
ably injured— Thompson  probably  fatally.  William  Clark, 
engineer,  was  also  hurt  in  the  l«ck. 

Nonislown.  Pa.,  November  21.  — John  H.  Frohn,  a  fireman 
on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  was  fatally  injured 
by  being  run  over  by  a  train  to-day. 

"Spokane,  Wash..  November  22.— An  east-bound  passenger 
train  on  the  Great  Northern  Road  was  wrecked  near  lionner's 
Ferry  to-day.  The  engineer  and  fireman  received  serious  cuts 
and  bruises. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  November  22. —  A  fast  freight  train  ran  into 
open  switch  just  outside  of  the  yards  at  Brand  Island,  on 
t.lie  Burlington  route,  to-night.     The  engine  was  entirely  de- 
molished.   The  engineer  and  fireman  jumped  while  the  train 
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was  moving  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  both  received  injuries 
from  which  tliey  may  dip. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Xovember  33. — Engineer  David  Oren- 
ford,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Ilailromi,  was  stoneil  by  a  number 
of  men  while  leaving  PhlDipsburg  to-day.  He  was  slightly 
injured. 

Watcrtown,  N.  Y.,  Xoveml)er  28.— An  engine  standing  in 
tlie  yards  of  the  Rome,  Watcrtowu  &  Ogdensburg  Kailroad 
started  out  to-night  with  no  one  in  the  cab.  It  ran  into  an- 
other engine,  jarring  open  tlie  throttle,  which  also  .started, 
and  they  both  collicled  head-on  with  a  passenger  train  from 
Cape  Vincent.  The  engineer  and  fireman  of  the  train  jumped, 
and  were  only  .^lightly  injured. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Novemljcr  24.— .V  disa.sITt)Us  ^reck  oc- 
curred near  Carbon  Hill,  on  the  Kansiis  Citv,  Memphis  & 
Burlington  Railroad,  to-tlay.  An  east-bouncf  freight  from 
Mempiiis  ran  into  a  drove  of  cows.  The  engine  and  all  of  the 
freight  cars  left  the  track.  Fireman  Nutwilder  was  caught 
between  the  engine  and  tender  and  scalded  to  death.  Engi- 
neer II.  Barnard  was  also  caught  in  the  wreck  and  badly 
.scalded. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa..  Novemlwr  24.— N.  T.  Travis,  an  old  non- 
union engineer,  on  the  Ix'high  Valley  Railroad,  was  assaulted 
while  on  liis  way  home  to-nij;ht  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  road. 
He  was  struck  on  the  arm  by  a  large  stone,  which  disabled 
him  for  some  lime. 

Olean,  N.  Y.,  November  24.— A  collision  occurre<l  between 
a  push  engine  and  a  work  train  on  the  Weslem  New  York  & 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  near  Keating  Summit,  to  day.  Theo- 
dore Crane,  fireman,  was  killed. 

Cleneva,  N.  Y.,  \ovcml)er  24. — A  boiler  on  a  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  engine  exploded  at  North  Hector  to-night.  The 
fireman  was  killed  outright  and  the  engineer  fatally  injurwl. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  November  25. — Curtis  W.  Boggs,  fireman 
on  the  Pan  Handle  Line,  fell  from  a  water  tank  west  of  this 
citv  this  morning  and  was  seriously  injure<l. 

f'erth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  November  26.— A  collision  occurred 
iMJtween  a  Pennsylvania  freight  and  a  Lehigh  Valley  coal 
train  in  this  city  this  morning.  The  engineer,  Alallorv,  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  train,  was  killed.  The  engineer  of  the  iPennsyl- 
vania  engine  and  the  two  firemen  escaped  with  slight  injuries. 

Batavia,  N.  Y..  November  27. — .\  crown  sheet  on  a  Lehigh 
Valley  engine  was  burned  out  and  came  down  near  this  point 
to-night.  The  fireman  was  scalded  from  head  to  feet  by  escap- 
ing steam,  but  his  injuries  .are  probably  not  fatal. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  November  27.— A  tie  placed  across  the 
track  of  a  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad,  2  miles  Ik'Iow  Lutcher, 
caused  the  wreck  of  a  gravel  train  to-day.  Fireman  Joseph 
Fogarty  was  killed,  and  Engineer  Matthew  Casey  fatally  in- 
jured. 

Duluth,  Wis.,  November  27.— Engineer  William  Ross  was 
injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  of  a  freight  train  near 
-Vrthur,  on  the  Duluth  and  Iron  R4inge  Road,  to-day.  Hi.s 
lower  limbs  were  paralyzed,  and  it  is  feared  that  his  spine  is 
injured.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  was  an  overheated  crown- 
sheet. 

Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Noveml)er  28.— A  train  on  the  Kan^is 
Central  Road  ran  into  a  small  herd  of  stock  west  of  here  to- 
night. Engineer  W'illiani  Paterwm  received  contusions  of 
the  knee,  thigh,  and  ankle.  Fireman  Joseph  Werfz  had  his 
ankle  sprained. 

Owego,  N.  Y.,  Novcml)er  28. — An  engine  was  derailed  near 
the  depot  on  the  J.,ehigh  Valley  Railroad  to-day,  and  was  run 
into  l)y  a  freight  train.  The  engineer  and  fireman  of  the 
freight  jumped  and  received  some  severe  cuts  and  bruises. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Novemlicr  28.— .\  train  on  the  Hannibal  & 
St.  Joseph  Railroail  ran  into  a  train  on  the  Kansas  City,  St. 
.Joseph  &  Council  BlufTs  Railroad  at  their  crossing  in  South 
St.  Joseph  yards  to-night.  Engineer  Kimball,  of  the  Han- 
nibal, St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs  tnun,  was  thrown  against 
his  boiler  and  painfully  hurt. 

Erie,  Pa.,  November  28.  — A  collision  occurnnl  between  a 
freight  train  and  a  fast  livestock  train  near  here,  on  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  to-night.  The  freight 
was  crossing  over  the  east-bound  track  from  a  sidinc.  Engi- 
neer Joel  Gaines  and  Fireman  W.  Kirk  were  buried  beneath 
their  engine  and  killed.  Engineer  John  Sohlinger  and  Fire- 
man William  Melpan  had  not  time  to  jump,  and  the  former 
was  internally  injuretl,  while  Melpan  had  both  arms  broken 
and  was  also  internally  injure<l. 

London,  Ont.,  November  28. — Thomas  Brwik,  a  fireman  on 
the  Canada  Southern,  fell  from  his  train  and  was  instantl}' 
killed. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  November  29.— Michael  Haley,  fire- 
man on  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Itailroad,  was 
thrown  from  his  engine  while  rounding  a  curve  to-night  and 
quite  seriously  injurwl. 


TEast  Akron,  O.,  November  29.— A  rod  on  an  engine  hauling 
a  pa.s.senger  train  broke  at  this  place  this  morning.  Escaping 
steam  and  flying  particles  severely  injured  the  fireman. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  November  30. — A  flue  on  a  Lehigh  Valley 
freight  engine  collapsed  at  Van  Elten  this  morning.  Charles 
Swartout,  the  engineer,  who  was  acting  as  pilot,  was  fatally 
scalded. 

Our  report  for  November,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  50  acci- 
dents, in  which  12  engineers  and  16  firemen  were  killed,  and 
28  engineers  and  23  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the 
accidents  may  l)e  classified  as  follows  : 

Attacked  by  strikers 2 

Boiler  explosions 5 

Broken  side  rod 1 

Collisions 18 

Derailments 3 

Falling  from  engine 7 

Misplaced  switch 5 

Obstruction  pjpcetl  on  track 1 

Run  over 2 

Struck  cattle 4 

Uncoupling  hose 1 

Unknown 1 

Total 50 


PHINEAS   DAVIS'   STEAMBOAT. 


In  the  last  number  of  The  American  Engineek  we  gave 
an  account  of  the  life  of  Phinesis  Davis,  and  of  his  building 
the  first  locomotive,  The  York,  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail 
road.  Since  then  we  have  received  from  Mr.  John  C.  Jordan, 
who  prepared  U»e  accoiint  from  which  our  former  article  was 
chiefly  made  up,  an  interestinc  sketch  of  the  first  steamboat 
used  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  which  was  built  by 
Davis  &  Gardner,  the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Davis  wjus  a  partner. 
Mr.  Jordan  has  been  very  as.siduous  in  collecting  all  the  avail- 
able information  about  this  boat,  and  from  his  account,  pub- 
li.shed  in  the  York,  Pa..  Gazette  of  Decemlwr  6,  1893,  we  have 
madi-  u]>  the  following  account: 

The  first  public  mention  of  the  steamlwat,  Codorus,  was  in 
the  York  Odzette  of  Novemlier  8,  1825.  which  says  : 

"The  steamboat  constructing  of  sheet  iron  at  this  place 
will  be  ready  to  launch  this  week.  She  will  be  taken  off  the 
stocks  the  end  of  this  or  the  beginning  of  next  week,  and 
launched  into  the  river  Susquehanna  at  Mr.  Keesy's,  opposite 
Marietta.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  boat  taken  by 
a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia. 

"  The  l)oat  hastSO  ft.  keel,  9  ft.  beam,  and  is  3  ft.  high.  It 
is  composed  entirely  of  sheet  iron,  riveted  with  iron  rivets, 
and  the  ribs,  which  are  1  ft.  apart,  are  strips  of  sheet  iron, 
which  by  their  peculiar  form  are  supposed  to  possess  thrice 
the  strength  of  the  same  weight  of  iron  in  the  square  plat- 
form. The  whole  weight  of  iron  in  the  boat  when  she  shall 
he  finished  will  be  1,400  ll)s.  That  of  the  woodwork,  deck, 
cabin,  etc.,  will  be  2,600  lbs.,  being  together  2  tons.  The 
steam-engine,  the  boiler  incluiled,  will  weigh  2  tons,  making 
the  whole  weight  of  the  l>oat  and  engine  but  4  tons.  She  will 
draw,  when  launched,  but  5  in.,  and  everj-  additional  ton 
which  may  be  put  on  board  of  her  will  sink  her  1  in.  in  the 
water. 

"The  engine  is  upon  the  high-pressure  principle,  calcu- 
lated to  bear  600  lbs.  to  the  inch,  and  the  engine  will  be 
worked  with  not  more  than  100  lbs.  to  the  inch.  It  will  have 
an  8  H.P.,  and  the  Iwiler  is  formed  so  that  the  anthracite  coal 
will  \\c  exclusively  used  to  produce  steam.  The  ingenuity 
with  which  the  boiler  is  constructed  and  its  entire  competency 
for  burning  the  Susquehanna  coal  are  entitled  to  particular 
notice,  and  the  inventors,  if  they  succeed  in  this  experiment, 
will  1)6  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  Pennsylvanian. 

"  The  boiler  is  so  constructed,  as  that  every  part  of  the 
receptacle  for  the  fire  is  s»irroundcd  by  the  water  intended  to 
Ix"  converted  into  steam  ;  and  thus  the  iron  is  preserved  from 
injury  by  the  excessive  heat  produced  by  the  combustions  of 
the  coal.  Its  form  is  cylindrical,  its  length  alwut  6  ft.,  and 
it  will  be  placed  lipright  in  the  boat,  occupying  with  the 
whole  engine  not  more  than  10  ft.  X  6  ft. 

"The  engine  is  nearly  completed,  Messrs.  Webb,  Davis  & 
Gardner  being  its  constructors.  The  boat,  wliich  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Elgar,  is  in  great  forwanlncss.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
boat  and  <'ngine  will  be  $:5,000." 

[The  Mr.  Elgar  refern'd  to  was  probably  John  Elgar.  wlio 
afterward  was  connected  with  the  Baltimore  A:  Ohio  Ilailroad 
and  resided  i  J  Baltimore.  The  writer  of  this  note  was  well 
acquainted  with  hiin  abotit  the  year  1855.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  ingenuity  and  a  good  practical  mechanic] 
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On  November  15,  1825,  the  boat  was  finished,  and  was  the 
.i('CH»ion  of  not  a  little  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
(if  York.     The  Oazette  of  this  date  says  : 

"  The  steamboat,  which  was  built  at  this  place,  was  drawn 
tiirough  our  streets  yesterday  morning,  on  her  way  to  the 
Susquehanna.  She  is  placed  on  eight  wheels,  and  such  was 
tlie  interest  felt  on  the  occasion,  that  notwithstanding  being 
ill  weight  more  than  6,000  U)S.,  the  weather  rainy  and  dis- 
airreeable,  the  citizens  attached  a  long  rope  to  her,  and  about 
till  or  70  taking  hold,  drew  her  from  the  west  side  of  the  bridge 
tn  the  upper  end  of  Main  Street,  amid  the  shouts  and  huzzas 
nf  a  multitude. 

"  She  has  been  named  after  the  beautiful  stream  on  wliose 
IpHuiisshe  was  brought  into  existcBce— Corforws— a  name,  that 
xliould  her  destiny  be  prosperous,  tliat  will  not  in  future  be 
pronounced  without  associating  the  most  pleasing  recollec- 
tions in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  this  place." 

On  NovemlKjr  22  she  was  launched  in  the  Susquehanna, 
when  she  was  tried,  and  it  was  said  : 

"  It  is  ascertained  that  by  giving  her  only  half  the  steam 
jnwer,  the  boat  is  propelled  against  the  current  and  a  strong 
wind  about  5  miles  an  hour.  In  the  draft  of  water  the  cal- 
( Illation  of  the  builders  were  correct,  with  40  persons  on  board 
liLT  draft  is  not  more  than  8  in." 

The  local  papers  of  the  period  give  accounts  of  the  boat 
ascending  the  river  the  following  spring  to  Harrisburg,  and 
iis  far  as  Wilkesbarre  and  Bloomsbiirg.  The  Wilkesbarre 
Itemoerai  of  April  14,  1836,  says  of  it  : 

"  This  experiment  entitles  Mr.  Elgar  to  much  credit  and 
esteem,  and  we  heartily  wish  him  a  plea-sant  journey  to  the 
lit'ud-waters  of  the  Susquehanna — the  place,  we  believe,  of 
ili-stination." 

The  York  Giuetle  of  July  '2'i,  1836,  indulges  in  rather  gloomy 
icllections  about  it,  and  intimates  that  Uie  anticipations  of  the 
ITomoters  of  this  enterprise  were  not  onlj'  unrealized,  but  so 
disappointed  were  the  stockholding  investors  that  it  became  a 
qiicstion  among  them  to  what  use  the  stcamljoat  could  possi- 
lily  be  put  in  order  to  bring  them  any  revenues  at  all. 

To  show  that  dissatisfied  stockholders  existed  then  as  now 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Jlr.  Jordan  reports  that  on  April  5, 
I"<"-i7,  two  years  after  her  first  launching,  one  of  the  stock- 
In  (Iders  writes  to  the  Gmelle  as  follows  : 

"  Between  $3,000  and  |3,000  have  been  exiK-nded  upon  the 
lonstructiou  of  this  boat,  and  from  the  use,  or  rather  no  use 
l>eing  made  of  it,  after  it  was  built,  the  question  may  ration- 
ally Ik!  asked  for  what  purpose  has  this  large  sntn  been  ex- 
pended, or  what  was  the  object  of  building  the  boat  ?  Was 
I  lie  money  levied  merely  to  show  that  steamboats  could  be 
liuilt  at  this  place?  If  this  was  the  sole  object  the  whistle 
lias  been  well  paid.  But  I  am  in  hopes  some  better  use  might 
iw  made  of  it,  than  suffering  it  to  be  dismantled,  and  l)ecoming 
.1  prey  to  the  corrosions  of  time.  Suppose  some  of  tlie  stock- 
holders were  to  employ  some  of  the  arkmen  to  tow  it  down  to 
tlie  tide,  where  perhaps  it  might  be  applied  to  some  useful 
purpose.  It  is  better  to  wear  than  rust  out,  half  a  loaf  is 
1  •otter  than  no  bread  Something  could  perhaps  be  obtained 
for  it  to  be  used  as  craft  in  the  bay.  At  all  events,  a  trial  to 
'1(1  something  ought  to  be  made,  and  who  knows  what  luck 
I  lie  stockholders  might  have." 

What  ultimately  became  of  the;  Codoru»  the  author  of  this 
interesting  account  has  l)een  unable  to  learn. 


NOTES  AND   NEWS. 


Contract  for  Gunboats.— The  cx>ntract  for  the  construction 
of  two  new  gunboats,  for  which  the  Newport  News  Ship  & 
I>ry  Dock  Company,  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  was  the  lowest 
liiilders.  has  been  awarded  to  them.  The  price  for  each  vessel 
i'  ij!380.000.  The  contract  for  the  third  boat  has  not  yet  been 
;  warded. 

Trial  of  the  Cruiser  ''  Olympia."— At  the  trial  of  the 
'  niiser  Olympia,  on  the  contractor's  trial  trip,  she  made  a 
HTord  faster  than  that  made  by  the  yetr  Yorl;  which  was 
-1  knots,  having  run  31  i  knots.  The  maximum  speed  with 
■iie  maximum  power  was  31.36  knots;  the  average  for  68 
^•iiurs,  with  heavy  sea  and  strong  winds,  slightly  under  21 
■nots. 

Preseryation  of  Wire  Rope.— An  expert  gives  the  foUow- 

■ig  reci|)e  for  pn-serving  wire  ropes  that  are  to  be  carried  under 

vater  or  under  the  earth's  surface.     It  consists  of  a  mixtiin- 

•  r  :!.■> parts  of  slacked  lime,  and  from  50  to  60  parts  of  tar  is  found, 

'  'ms  far  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  metlioil  as  compared  with  other 

rocesses  which  have  been  resorted  to.     The  comi)ound  is 

liled  and  applied  hot.     For  dry-la^Mng  cables  a  thick  mix- 

'ire  of  graphite  boiled  in  tallow  and  one.of  crude  linseed-oil 

■ind  vegetable  tar  have  Iwth  proved  a  success. 


Disappeariog  Gun  Carriage  Trial.— A  test  of  the  Buffing- 
ton-Crozier  disappearing  gun  carriage  was  held  at  Sandy  Hook 
on  the  afternoon  of  December  14.  The  test  was  for  rapid 
tiring,  and  10  projectiles  were  fired  from  an  8-in.  gun  with  full 
charges  of  125  lbs.  of  powder  each.  All  shots  were  fired  out 
to  sea,  and  the  10  rounds  were  fired  in  13  minutes  and  3  sec- 
onds. The  carriage  worked  perfectly,  and  has  proven  itself  to 
be  a  success.  In  bur  next  issue  we  will  have  an  illustration 
descriptive  of  the  carriage. 

Sea  Coast  Defenses.  —At  the  end  of  the  current  calendar 
year  the  War  Department  will  be  in  pos.session  of  nine  13-in. 
guns,  twenty  10  in.  guns,  and  thirty-four  8  in.  guns  ready  to 
be  mounted"  on  carnages.  Also  seventy-five  12-in.  mortars. 
In  addition  to  the  product  of  the  Army  gun  factory,  which  is 
now  in  operation  at  Watervliet,  the  Government  has  contract«i 
with  private  parties  for  1(X)  guns  of  these  calibers,  the  first  of 
which  should  be  delirered  to  the  Department  for  test  before 

.Tune  1,  1894.  The  manufacture  of  heavy  ordnance  is  thus 
keiping  pace  with  current  needs,  but  in  order  to  render  these 
guns  available  fortifications  must  be  prepared,  and  for  this 
purpose  appropriations  from  Congress  arc  required. 

Novel  Ticket  on  the  Belgian  State  Railways.- An  inno- 
vation in  pa-ssengcr  rates  has  been  introduced  on  the  Belgian 
State  railroads,  in  the  sale,  at  a  low  rate,  of  subscription 
tickets,  good  for  various  perio<i8,  which  entitle  the  holder  to 
travel  as  often  and  as  far  as  he  may  like  in  any  part  of  the 
country  during  the  stated  period,  on  any  of  the  lines  belong- 
ing to  "the  S3'-stem.  The  prices  of  these  tickets  for  15  days  are 
.50  francs  for  first  class,  38  francs  for  second  class,  and  25 
francs  for  thinl-class  pass<!ngers.  This  is  about  like  paying 
|10  for  a  first-class  ticket  good  on  all  the  lines  of  the  New  York 
Central  for  as  manj'  journcj's  as  one  chooses  to  take,  for  15 
days.  Only  no  single  journey  nearly  as  long  as  from  New 
York  to  Buffalo  is  possible  in  Belgium. 

Railway  in  the  Holy  Land.— There  is  now  a  great  railway 
system  in  the  course  of  construction  whicli  will  girdle  the 
lioly  Land  from  one  end  to  the  other.  .\  French  company 
has  secured  a  concession  for  a  line  from  Beirut  to  Damascus, 
and  has  already  commenced  work  on  a  narrow-gauge  road.  • 
An  English  syndicate  is  now  building  a  railway  from  Haifa  to 
Damascus,  which  will  lie  alx)ut  140  miles  long,  starting  from 
Haifa,  finding  its  way  along  the  northern  base  of  the  range  of 
Carmel  to  the  plain  of  Eshuron,  through  the  valley  ea.st  of 
Nazareth.  Leaving  Mount  Talwr  it  will  cross  the  river  Jordan 
on  a  trestle,  and  then  to  the  point  known  as  Majemeh,  where 
the  Little  Jordan  joins  the  greater  rivers  At  (his  point  the 
road  will  border  on  the  southern  shore  of  Galilee,  and  almost 
without  a  curve  along  the  famous  wheat  region,  biblically 
known  as  tlie  plains  of  Bashan,  thence  to  the  southern  gate  of 
Damascus. 

Standard  Time  in  Italy. --On  November  1  "  standanl 
time"  was  intro<liiced  on  the  Ihdian  railroads,  Iwing  that  of 
the  fifteenth  degree  east  of  Greenwich,  the  same  as  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  called  in  Europe  "  Central  European 
Time."  This  meridian  passes  some  .50  nnles  east  of  Naples, 
liaving  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  kingdom  east  of  it,  and 
comparatively  thinly  peopled.  Heretofore  all  Italian  rail- 
roads, except  those  in  Cicilj%  have  used  the  time  of  Home, 
which  is  quite  central.  At  the  same  time  the  hours  of  the 
day  will  be  numbered  from  1  to  34,  beginning  with  midnight. 
Twenty -four  o'clock  will  seem  quite  natural  to  the  Italians, 
as  until  recently  the  hours  were  so  counted  universally,  be- 
ginning, however,  with  sunset  instead  of  midnight.  In  the 
greatest  of  Italian  novels,  an  old  priest,  lamenting  that  bet- 
ter times  have  come  too  late  for  him  to  enjoy  them  long,  says 
that  it  is  truly  a  great  thing  for  the  young,  but  it  is  "  half- 
past  twenty-three  o'clock"  with  him. 

Measuring  High  Temperatures.— Professor  Roberts  Aus- 
ten, in  England,  lias  recently  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
measurement  of  very  high  temperatures,  and  has  obtained 
results  of  great  interest  in  connection  with  the  molecular  stf  uc- 
lure  of  alloys.  He  has  now  turned  his  attention  to  providing 
a  recording  pyrometer  for  use  in  works,  and  this  new  instru- 
ment he  exiiibileil  together  with  some  remarkijble  photo- 
graphic curves  obtained  by  its  aid.  The  pyrometer  itself  is  a 
thenno-junction  of  platinum  and  platinuni  alloyed  with  rho- 
dium ;  this  is  attached  to  a  galvanometer  and  tlie  spot  of  light 
from  its  mirror  is  re<-eive<l  on  a  revolving  drum  covered  witli 
sensitized  pap<'r.  Tin?  curves  exhibited  give  a  24  hours'  record 
of  tlie  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  blast  supplied  to 
furnaces  smelting  iron.  It  is  thus  possible  to  acc-ount  for 
variations  in  the  working  of  Uiese  large  structures,  and  by 
insuring  regularity  of  work  to  avoid  the  o<:currence  of  these 
variations,  also  to  effect  economies  of  fuel,  which,  it  is  antici- 
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pated,  will  attain  very  large  proportions  and  will  prove  to  be 
of  great  industrial  importance  in  conducting  this  important 
brancli  of  metallurgy. 

Summary  of  Railway  Wrecks.— The  Wall  Street  News 
makes  tlic  following  summary  of  the  more  serious  railroad 
accidents  and  their  causes  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  : 


Date. 


Jan. 
Jmn. 
Fel>. 
Feb. 
Fab. 
April 

M»y 
MiT 

Jane 
July 

•liiljr 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


Place  of  Accideut. 


SI  "Big  Four  ;"  open  switch.  .Mtoii.  Ill 

38!Chica(o  (ireat  Wuslcrii  :  (lirailment.  Kent,  III 

81  West  Shiiri' ;  deriiiiment,  ralmjra,  N.  Y  

2ijPennp4yIvaDia  ;  collision,  We^t  t'niladelphia.  Pa 

2S  Schuylkill  Vallt'7  :  collisiun,  near  PhcruLwillc.  Pa... 

3!Jacksonville  ;  collision 

:£>lBare  Eock  ;  collisioD,  Somerset.  Pa 

lij"  Big  Four;'"  derailment,  Lafayette,  lud 

6  Dayton  and  Michigan  ;  collision 

*)  Tyrone  and  Clearfield  :  collision,  Tyrone.  Pa 

'.iOiLon;;  Island  Riiilroad  ;  derailment.  Parkville,  L.  I... 

I3|Weit  Shore  ;  derailment,  Newburg,  N.Y 

1 7: Grade  crossing  accident,  Chicagtt 

2.')'Balilinore  and  Ohio  ;  derailment,  AkroD,.0 

4  Lake  Shore  ;  derailment,  Lindsay,  O 

18  Boston  and  Alban;^ ;  broken  brid|:;«       

7]  Fort  Wayne  :  collii-ion.Colehour,  III 

IS-  Big  Four  ;"  colliBion.  Manteno.  Ill 

33  Wabash  ;  collision.  Kingsbury,  Ind 

»r  Grand  Trunk  ;  Bellevae.  Mich  

13  Michigan  Ceniral ;  collision,  Jackson,  Mich 

16  Wabash  rrollision,  Ea-t  St   Louis 

19  Illinois  Central ;  collision,  Oito,  III 

aOiGrand  Trunk  ;  collision,  Haitle  Creek.  Mich 

Totals 


Kill- 

In. 

ed. 

Jured. 

.32 

;« 

3 

fO 

3 

16 

4 

20 

4 

2 

* 

1 

11 

•> 

10 

14 

5 

0 

5 

11 

In 

»i 

& 

ai 

5 

li 

» 

•£> 

S 

M 

17 

a) 

13 

IT 

8 

IH 

14 

4.5 

3 

5 

U 

40 

0 

74 

0 

10 

187 

36 

Ml 

548 

DETENTIONS  ON  RAILROADS  FROM  DEFECTS 
IN  LOCOMOTIVES. 


In  response  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  appeared  in  TiiK  Amkkic.^n  Enoinkkk  of  last 
month,  we  are  able  to  give  the  following  statement  of  total 
engine  mileage  made  on  each  division  of  tlie  road,  covered  by 
the  tabular  rejKirt  published  on  p.  .548  of  our  Novemln-r  num- 
ber. The  following  tigiires  give  l>esides  the  mileage  the  num- 
ber of  detentions  for  the  same  and  the  number  of  miles  run  to 
one  detention.  This,  of  course,  varies  somewhat  on  some 
divisions  where  there  are  only  a  few  old  engines,  as  on  the 
B  Division,  where  the  miles  run  to  one  detention  is  much 
lower  than  on  others.  The  same  may  lie  said  of  Division.s  A 
and  F  where  some  of  the  power  is  old.  The  average,  how- 
ever, is  one  detention  to  24,618  miles. 

The  table  published  in  November  covered  only  machinery 
fiillurcsand  not  lK)iIer  failures.  \Ve  hope  to  give  some  reports 
of  these  in  the  future. 

SuHM^ar   OP    Kei-orts   op   Pitiintions   to  Tb.mns  pkom   DkPErTivB 
MACiiiNeitr,  Ykir  ■m>kd   June  :iO,  18U:i,  on  .Milcaiic  Basis. 


DiviaioN. 


ToUl 
Mileage. 


Total  No. 
of  Dcten- 

tloiia. 


Division  A »,ar>i5,858  tl 

Division  B  .^im  374  l.Vi 

DIrislon  C 3,853  707  1          137 

Dirision  D     3:J;,733  i           42 

Division  K  2.273.977  81 

Divisions  F  and  G  ».a8n,431  M4 

Uivlsion  H 4,444,6«  21.5 

Division  1   S.iWB.-.'eS  IM 

DivlsionJ   3,569.884  1.38 

Division  K 418,!)10  51 

GrandToUl  31,002,786  I       1J»3 


Miles  Ran 
to  One  De- 
tention. 


32,488 
39.042 

a8.i-» 

8.011 
28.074 
14  Ii."j7 
80,673 
3!>.674 
25,869 

8,763 


(4  618 


The  article  which  was  published  on  pp.  SO.T-.V)?  of  our 
November  numljer,  and  the  table  on  p.  MS  relatini;  to  this 
subject,  and  also  the  blanks  used  for  reporting  detentions  on 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  which  were  given  on  j).  59.") 
of  our  December  issue,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  num- 
ber of  railroad  managers,  and  our  readers  will,  we  think,  Ix; 
interested  in  the  following  comments  made  thereon  by  several 
of  them.  .Mr.  P.  Leeds.  Superintendent  of  Machinery  of  the 
Louisvdle  &  Nashville  Railroad,  says  : 

To  THB  EdITOK  or  THK  Am KRICAN  E.NUINEEIt  AMI  KaILKOAD  JOURNAL  : 

Tour  circular  letter  to  our  General  Manager  has  been  referred  to  me.  We 
have  never  made  a  summary  of  detentions  and  other  causes  onilihod  in  that 
report,  but  every  day  1  get  u  report  of  every  deieniion  on  Ihe  road,  from 
any  cause  whatever,  and  the  number  of  minutes'  delay  on  account  of  it. 
This  rep  -rt  I  criticise  carefully,  and  take  up  every  rase  individually  at 
once,  at  the  same  time  making  memorandum  of  all  breakages  that  would 
indicate  weakness  of  construction,  separate  and  distinct  from  tboie  llial 


are  from  cans«s  of  any  neglect  of  inspection  In  tb«  case  of  the  engines. 
This  I  call  my  laboratory  report,  as,  no  matter  what  the  figures  may  show, 
any  failure  of  any  one  part  is  looked  upon  by  me  as  prima  facir  evidence 
that  there  is  a  weakness  in  that  point,  and  attention  is  given  at  once  to 
strengthening  it  in  oar  old  engines  by  additional  bracing,  and  in  our  new 
onesliy  change  in  design  to  meet  the  defect. 

As  these  reports  give  every  minute  delayed,  they  are  of  a  great  deal  of 
value  in  saving  discussion  and  argument  with  parties  who  insist  that  they 
can  make  great  improvements  in  our  Inbricallon,  etc. 

For  instance,  where  any  one  comes  in  and  claims  they  can  reduce  our  do- 
lavs  on  account  of  hot  boxes,  1  hand  them  a  few  weeks  of  these  reports,  and 
ask  them  to  carefully  go  over  them  and  note  all  delays  on  account  of  hot 
boxes,  assuring  them  that  they  will  find  absolutely  correct  data  in  such  rec- 
ords. This  not  only  gives  me  the  time  that  Ihey  spend  in  inve^tigatlni.■ 
such  reports  to  attend  to  other  business,  hut  to  a  great  extent  reduces  the 
number  of  incredulous  smiles  that  meet  a  man  when  he  makes  an  offhand 
assertion  tbaton  sucha  system  as  this  the  delays  onaccount  of  such  trouble 
do  not  exceed  so  many  minutes  per  month. 

The  worst  feature  in  a  system  in  regard  to  anything  of  this  kind  is  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  equipment  that  belongs  to  a  certain  division, 
every  one  tries  to  shift  the  refiKinsibillty  on  some  one  else  on  some  other 
division.  In  other  words,  all  the  detention  is  not  attributable  to  neglect  on 
ihe  division  on  which  they  occur,  and  it  keeps  any  one  hustling  to  Irate 
down  where  the  responsitfilily  rests.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  I  shall 
have  a  form  of  this  kind  made  up  on  each  division  and  re|>orted,  as  it  will 
surely  place  before  each  Master  Mechanic  the  detentions  on  account  of 
equipment  that  is  directly  under  bis  char^,  and  by  making  a  geiiernl  re- 
port similar  to  the  one  you  have,  and  sending  to  each  Master  Mechanic 
monthly,  it  will  give  a  comparative  idea  of  the  result  of  his  own  practice 
against  that  of  others.  P.  Leeos. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Baldwin,  .Jr.,  General  Manager  of  the  Flint  & 
Pere  Marquette  Road,  says  : 

This  table  Is  very  interesting,  and  I  shall  at  once  take  steps  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  detentions  on  account  of  defective  machinery  nnder  the  head- 
ings as  prescribed  in  this  report.  I  think  it  would  be  very  profliable  in- 
formation if  all  roads  would  keep  this  data  under  the  same  headings,  as  we 
may  thereby  learn  the  weakest  parts  from  the  experience  of  all.  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  bringing  this  matter  to  my  attention,  and  remain, 

W.  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  General  Manager. 

Mr.  Q.  Clinton  Gardner,  General  Manager  of  the  Ohio  River 
liailroad,  writes  : 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  causes  of  detentions,  permit  me  to  sng- 
test  that  you  associate  with  it  statistics  of  broken  rails,  as  the  most  pro- 
lific cause  of  detention  is  due  to  failure  of  springs  and  their  attachments.  It 
may  be  found  to  be  caused  l>y  bad  track  and  road  bed,  resulting  in  broken 
rails,  and  as  the  winter  approaches  you  perhaps  will  find  the  failure  of 
springs  to  increase. 

It  Is  evident  that  in  most  cases  Maintenance  of  Way  does  not  receive 
a'  much  attention  as  it  should,  and  is  always  the  first  department  to  be  at- 
tacked in  a  reduction  of  expenses.  G.  CLihTON  G.^rdner. 

An  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh 
says : 

I  think  the  report  Is  a  very  useful  one.  and  on  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh 
it  has  been  in  use  for  10  or  12  years,  and  Is  of  course  being  continued. 

Another  prominent  railroad  officer  writes  : 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  working  up  an  interest  in  this  matter  ;  noth- 
ing [lays  a  railroad  company  more  than  this  does. 

In  the  last  issue  of  your  paper  you  published  a  form  for  leporling  defects 
of  equipment  in  use  on  the  New  York  Central.  I  have  several  crilicitms  to 
make  on  this  form  : 

1.  If  every  part  of  a  locomotive  and  tender  was  put  on  the  form,  and 
the  same  system  was  followed  out,  it  would  be  of  a  most  voluminous  de- 
scription. 

2.  That  it  would  induce  enginemen  to  report  work  on  account  of  its 
convenience,  that  they  would  not  do  otherwise. 

3.  And  the  one  I  consider  the  most  serious  objection  is  the  fact  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Machinery  has  no  check  on  the  form  ;  in  other  word>. 
it  a  master  mechanic  or  general  foreman  should  fail  to  send  this  report  in. 
or  to  suppress  it.  the  Superintendent  of  Machinery  would  probably  oe  none 
tlie  wiser,  and  hence  the  probability  is  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  not 
s<vit  to  him  which  should  be.  He  may  have  a  check  on  it,  hut  It  is  not 
shown  in  your  article. 

I  thinkmy  method  of  procedure  is  belter  than  this,  and  I  enclose  our  Form 
1.0O4  <~ed  copy  below),  wh  ch  is  known  asthe  Engineman's  Form, and  on 
w  liich.  as  soon  as  he  comes  in,  and  there  has  been  any  detention  at  all  to  his 
train  either  of  cars  or  engines,  he  makes  a  re|i<>rt  of  it.  stating  what  causetl  it 
as  near  as  he  can  judge.  This  goe?*  to  the  round -honse  foreman  or  to  ilie 
general  foreman  of  the  station,  who  verifies  his  statement  and  tries  to  lo- 
cate the  trouble  ;  It  is  then  sent  to  the  Master  Mechanic,  who  confirms  the 
report  or  takes  any  action  necessary.  Many  times  a  man  baa  to  go  before 
a  Board  of  Inquiry  and  be  tried  ;  it  then  goes  to  the  Superintendent  of  Mo 
tive  Power,  who  often  returns  it  for  further  investigation,  and  finally  it 
comes  to  me,  and  sometimes  even  I  take  up  the  question  and  go  into  it ; 
but  whatever  is  done  Is  shown  on  the  form  in  full,  and  the  reason  for  doint' 
it  In  addition  we  have  hundreds  of  small  blue  prints  of  each  part  of  the 
machinery,  with  which  each  station  is  supplied,  and  they  pin  one  of  these 
small  blue  prints  to  the  form,  and  mark  in  red  ink  on  ii  the  defect  or  break 
ago.  I  found  when  I  first  took  hold  of  the  road  that  these  reports  did  not 
come  to  me  with  regularity,  were  often  supiiressed  if  it  proved  conTenienl 
to  do  so. and.  in  fact,  it  was  utterly  worthless  without  s(>me  check,  and  Uiit 
1  devi-cd.  as  follows  : 

The  conductors  have  to  report  any  detentions  to  their  trains  to  the  Train 
Masters,  and  a  record  of  Ihe-e  is  kept,  with  the  cause,  and  each  Division  Su- 
perintendent reports  to  me  on  a  second  form.  No.  2,4.^6  (sec  copy  below),  the 
detentions  to  all  trains  on  his  division  each  month.  This  gives  me  a  check 
against  the  division  master  mechaiiic.  and  the  division  master  mechanic 
giv  s  me  a  check  against  the  superintendent,  the  infornialitui  coming 
through  two  different  sources.  In  this  way  we  get  everything,  and  the  re- 
port becomes  valuable. 

Our  men  are  now  thoroughly  broken  into  It  and  there  is  ro  objection  to 
its  use.  and  we  have  a  full  record  at  all  limes  of  everyiblng  that  taltes  place. 
Each  month  I  compile  a  statement  of  divisions  of  detentions,  etc.,  a  sample 
copy  of  which  I  send  you  for  the  month  of  Septeinl«?r.  You  w  ill  see  it 
covers  the  four  following  reports  : 

Table  1.  Ke|)ort8  of  detentions  to  trains  fiom  defective  machinery. 

Table  2.  licports  of  deteotious  to  trains  from  steam  lailares. 
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Table  8.  Reports  of  detentions  to  trains  from  carelessness. 

Tabic  4.  Report  showing  tbe  miles  run  (o  one  detention.  I  do  not  think 
.tiiything  more  simple  or  compl>-te  can  be  deviiicd  than  this  form,  and  it  hai* 
iriven  as  the  most  excellent  reaults.  We  are  eliminating  the  wealc  points 
uhererer  it  is  pnicticable  to  do  no,  and  we  find  now  that  our  detentions  to 
trains  from  defective  machinery,  with  everything  reported,  are  far  legs  than 
they  were  in  18S9.  when  we  were  getting  only  alK>at  half  the  reports,  and  iu 
iiiotner  two  or  tnree  years  I  hope  with  proper  system  to  redoce  them  S5  or 
:)U  per  cent.  more. 

Form  1,004. 


RAILROAD  COMPANT. 


■NOIHEXaH  8   RIPOBT  Or   ACCIDENT, 
MACHINIBT  OR  8TIAII  FAILUBI. 


Date  of  Accident I  Engine  Namber..  .Train  Number... 

Time  of  Accident,  Hour Min Sngineman 

I 
Oil  Time  or  Late... .Honrs Mln...    Fireman  

Delayed  by  Accident..     "    "    !  Condactor. 

Location 


CAUSE    op    ACCIDENT   OR  STEAM    FAILDBI. 


0AB8  OrW  TRACK  AND  DAMASBD. 


lairiAu. 


Claae.  Number. 


Damage. 


DAHAOB  TO  BNaiNB  ARD  TENDER. 


ReapectfuUy  Submitted, 

Slatlon, 

Date 188 

Bngineman. 


Enginemen  must  fill  this  neatly  and  carefully,  with  full  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  Accident  or  Failure  of  Machinery,  and  deliver  as  promptly  as 
IMwuihle  to  the  Divieion  Master  Mechanic  or  General  Foreman. 

.Master  Mechanic*  or  General  Foremen  will  either  confirm  Enginemen's 
SiatementH  or  make  satisfactory  explanation  of  same,  with  estimated 
amount  of  damage  to  Engine.  Tender  or  Cars,  and  forward  promptly  to 
the  Sup't  of  Motive  Power,  who  will  investigate  further  if  necessary,  and 
ilien  send  to  Qen'l  8up°t  Motive  Power  for  file  in  his  office. 


Form  2,«6. 


.RAILROAD  COMPANT. 


For 


SUPERINTENDENT'S   REPORT  OP   ACCIDENT 

TO  KACUINEBT   OR  STEAM   FAILURE  ON   LOCOMOTIVES. 
» 

Div.  UoHthof 189 


Bniiinb 
Number. 

Tiain 
Number. 

Date  of 
Acci- 
dent. 

Time 
Delayed 
by  .\cci- 

dent. 

Cause  of  Detention. 

This  Form  to  be  made  ont  at  the  end  of  each  month  in  the  Division 
Saperintendent's  Office  and  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent  of  Motive 
Power. 


:'     '  ViHHon  SuperinUndtnt. 

TABLB  L 

Rkpobt  op  Detehtionb  to  Trains  from  Defective  Machinbrt,  Sbt- 
tember,  i8s3. 

division  a,  passbngbb.  • 

Air  hose  clamp  breaking,  851 - 1 

Air  pump  valves  breaking,  620,  8G6 S 

Croes-head  t;ib  breaking,  H57 1 

Grate  arrangiment  lireaking,  858 1 

Spring  rigging  breaking,  8M 1 

Valve  stem  packing— ball  joints  breaking 1       7 

PBEHiBT. 

Throttle  packing  blowing  out,  S8> 1        1 

DIVISION  B,  FAS^ENOn. 

Main  rod  etrap  breaking,  837 1       1 

pmbioht. 

Eccentric  breaking,  581 1 

Main  pin  breaking,  38.^ I 

Piston  head  nut  breaking,  1,S11 1       8 

DIVISION  C,  rASSBNGEB.  .    * 

Air  pump  failing,  SSO I 

Eccentric  i)olt  breaking,  707 1 

Furnnace  duor  breaking,  812 1 

Spring  hanger  breaking,  814 l 

Tender  truck  truss  rod  breaking,  816 1        5 

freight. 

Crossheadgibboltsbreaking,  437,44.3,  508 S 

Frames  breaking.  388,  40«,  4I«.  449,  495,  495,  .390 7 

Orate  arrangement  breaking.  498 1 

Muffled  pop  breaking,  58S 1 

Safety  balance  stud  breaking,  378 1 

Side  rod  bolt  breaking,  594 1 

Throttle  pipe  lug  breaking,  182 1 

Throttle  rigging  breaking,  378 1 

Valve  stem  breaking,  420 1      17 

DIVISION   D,  PASSENOBR.     ' 

Relief  valve  breaking,  745 I       1 

PREIOHT. 

Safety  valve  rod  breaking,  7 1       1 

DiriaiOH  B,  PREIOHT. 

Driving  axle  breaking.  560 1 

Eccentric  breaking.  5M 1 

Guide  breaking.  549 l 

Spring  hanger  breaking,  571 l       4 

DIVISION   P,   FRBIOHT. 

Cylinder  loose  and  workine,  404 I 

Crosshead gib  breaking;.  355  i 

Eccentric  rod  l)reaking,  1,806 1 

Eccentric  rod  bolt  breaking,  1,200 1 

Crank  pin  bolt  breaking.  556  1 

Spring  nanger  breaking,  453 l 

Spring  rigging  breaking,  546, 1,-J02 J       8 

DIVISION  G,  FRBieBT. 

Crossliead  gib  breaking,  47:J  1        l 

DIVISION   H,   PASSENGER. 

Air  pump  piston  rod  nut  thread  strlfiped,  846 1 

Air  pump  packing  nut  thread  stripped,  1,406 1 

Kcceutric  rod  clevis  bolt  bieaking,  762 1 

Grate  arrangement  breaking,  846 l 

Spring  tigging  breaking,  762 1        5 

FBBIGHT. 

Crosshead  gib  breaking,  1,362 1 

Eccentric  breaking.  5.35 1 

Frame  breaking,  515 1 

Side  rod  strap  breaking,  510 i       4 

DIVISION  I,  passemgbr. 

Air  hose  bursting  on  engine,  719,  1,404 t 

Eccentric  breaking,  6<i0,  876 g 

Piston  key  breaking,  703 l 

Piiiton  rod  breaking,  719 1 

Safety  valve  lever  stem  breaking.  726  1 

Tender  track,  gnm  seat  in  triple  valve  defective,  882 '. 1       8 

FRBIGRT. 

Driving  spring  breaking,  292 1 

Piston  rod  breaking,  999 1 

Safely  valve  lever  fulcrum  breaking,  987 \ 

Steam  chest  breaking.  1,119 1 

Throttle  packing  blowing  out,  963,962 g       6 
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DirinoN  1,  PABSENOBB. 

Air  pipe  under  lank  hrenkiii^,  7(i9 1 

Cylinder  head  brt-akiD;;,  795,  Mi7    S 

KnEine  truck  «prin<;a  breaking,  706 1 

Main  rod  breaking,  877 1 

Fi»ton  rod  breaking;,  779 1 

Spring  hanger  l)reaT[ing.  788 1 

Sprint;  rij^^ing  breaking.  70.\  7*i  i        i* 

PRIIUIIT. 

Air  oiitnal  pipe  hreiikin^  on  engine,  790 1 

Crank  piu  nut  thread  i<tiip|>eil,  !*-Jti  1       3 

DIVISION   K,   P«i<SKNuIll. 

Lifting  shaft  arm  breaking,  l.."*<r> 1        i 

ruiouT. ' 

Eccentric  strap  boltx  breaking,  109 1        1 

HKrAl'lTlLATIOS. 


DiVIFIOM. 


Divihion  A 

l>ivi»iun  B 

Divii>ion  C 

l)iri«ionD 

Division  K ■■  . 

Oivieion  F 

DirlwionG 

Division  II.  

Divii-ion  I 

Division  J 

Divii^iou  K 

ToUl  

La9t  month 

Same  month  last  year 


P»fieEger. 

Freight. 

Total. 

7 

1 

8 

1 

3 

4 

5 

17 

n 

1 

s 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

1 

5 

9 

H 

14 

9 

11 

1 

2 

ST 

48 

83 

M 

43 

65 

4.-> 

60 

105 

TABLE  II. 

RipoBT  or  Detintions  to  Thmss  from  Stiax  Failubes,  Septexber, 

1893. 


DIVISION  A,  PAnsKan. 


,'5  Miaa.  *|     OTcr 
I    BiMler.      5  Hint. 


Air  pnmp  exhaust  couiin>;  loose.  HW 1 

Had  coal.  875.  875 

Injector  intennediaie  cberk  valve  breaking,  85S I 


rBKlOHT, 

Incompetent  engineniiin,  1,.Vi9. 
lujettor  failing  til  work,  L.tSM  . 


1            •> 

•* 

* 

f 

1 

1 

1 

DITISION  B.  PASSBNOER. 

Ba<i  coal,  7M,  1,411,  1,41S,  1.416 

Ba<t  fire.  l,4<r.i 

Klnen  stopping  up,  8M5  

Kivct  head  blown  off.  :5« 


PRBIOHT. 

Injector  check  valve  breaking,  ;«a I 

Steam  pipes  leaking.  4'.>7 1 

1  W' 

i 

DITISIOK   C,  PASSiaoER.  ,  | 

Bad  coal.  811,  811,811.  81«,  818.821 8        ;  4 

Bad  coal  and  no  arch  in  engine,  811.  811,  812,  811 1 4 

Bail  coal  and  Hues  '.eaklng.  814,  814...  -.. i 

Bad  coal  and  incompetent  Qreman,  Klii,  818,  819 ! :i 

Flues  burntin^.  71:} I ..'  1 

Flues  stopping  up  and  no  tircb  in  engine.  814 | '<  I 


Bad  cnul  and  flues  leaking.  390,  4.% 

E.xhaust  base  liner  breakfiig.  5H4 

F^xbausl  pi|>e  woikiiig  loose,  .^84 

Furnace  leaking.  492 

Flue«  burKting.  :1!>i  

Flues  leaking.  ,%l.  3!«,  4:47.  474.  5310 
Injector  check  valve  breaking.  511 . . 
Steam  pipes  leaking.  itiU,  594 


15 


.=■' 

14 

DITI8ION  D,  PASaBNSnt. 


Bad  coal,  743 

Flueg  leaking,  746. 


Bad  coal,  7.  7.  :19« 

Bad  coal  and  Hues  leaking.  40H 

FInet  leaking.  4i9 

Flues  stopped  up  and  steam  pipes  leaking,  410. 


3 
I 

;i 
1 


DIVISION  E,  PASSENGER 


liad  coal.  I.:i0(i. 
Flueii  leaking.  1 ,306 


Bad  coal.  412,  412.  413,  550,  574 
Blow  iu  valves,  560 

Flues  leakinir.  558 

Flues  stopped  up.  .'>41 

Iiicompt'tent  flreman.  MS,  589,  589,  .■>89,  589 


ICngine  foaming.  374.  448 

Flues  leaking.  572,  1206 

Injector  check  valve  breaking,  1.209 
Steam  pipes  leaking.  I.2III 


Flues  borsting.  372 

Furnace  patch  bolt  blowing  out,  521 


Bad  coal.  fttS.  H45. 
Engine  foaming.  762. 

Flues  leaking.  K19.  846.  740 ! 

Steam  pipes  leaking.  842.  ^4.•^ 

Injectors  failing  to  work,  account  sawdust  in  tank,  846 
814 


riieioHT. 


Bad  Are.  .102 

Engine  foaming.  80  

Flues  leaking.  .VS.  1.360.  1.500. 
Injectors  failing  to  work,  446. . 

Pad  l)olt  lilowing  out.  5:45 

Steam  pipes  leaking.  490 


DIVISION  I.  PASSEHIiER. 

Flue*  leaking,  608,  (;C2 

rjlEIGIIT. 


Diaphragm  loose.  1,386 

Flues  bnrstiiig,  W.'iS 

Flues  leaking,  iioti 

Flues  and  mud  ring  leaking,  :i39. 
Incompetent  flreman,  1,377 


DIVISION  J,  PASSENIiER. 


Exhaust  nozzle  too  large.  882 
Flues  leaking.  741,  769,  7(i!)  . . . 
Injectorirfailing  to  work,  796. 
Steam  pipe*  leaking.  882 


Boiler  check  stuck  and  Injectors  failing  to  work,  789.. 

Flues  bursting.  78.1,  78B:   

Flues  leaking.  ftS;!.  1.346,  1,:«)1 

Injector  check  valvet<  b[eaklng.  7HJ.  787 

Injector  cone  loose  and  filled  with  cinders,  929 


DIVISKUi  K,  PASSENGCB. 


Bad  coal.  267  . 
FlutiS  leaking. 


71,771,771. 


10 


10 

s 

8 
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RCCAPITL-LATION. 


I 


. 

Paue 

5  HiM. 

and 

Doder. 

KGCR. 

Over 

SMins. 

2 
S 

15 
t 
2 
0 
0 

10 
t 
6 
4 

48 

Fbbisht. 

TOTAI.. 

Division. 

5  Kins, 
and 
under. 

Over 

5  Hios. 

5  Mlns. 

and 

under. 

3 
2 

a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Over 

SMins. 

Division  A 

t 

3 
8 
0 
0 
0 

u 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

0 

2 
2 

14 
6 

18 
« 
■t 

10 
5 
9 
0 

4 

E'ivisiuB  B 

liinsionC 

(>i\ii4ion  D 

1 1.  vision  K 

liivision  F 

Division  O 

29 

8 

15 

6 

2 

20 

I>tvislou  J  

15 

4 

Total 

0 

69 
68 

'6 
10 

117 

Last  month 

40 

a 

106 

Sume  month  Jast  year. 

1 

SO 

2 

100 

» 

1.% 

TABLE  111. 

CAKKLESSHCga. 

Ueikibt  op   Detebtioks  to  Tbains   pbom  Other  Causes  than  Steam 
Failitkbs  and  Defective  Machinebt.  September,  1893. 

DITISIOX  a,  passenueb. 

Hot  crank  pin,  875 1 

ll>t  driving  box.  87« 1 

Hot  engine  trucli  Ik>z,  8M.  875.  875 3        5 

PREIOHT. 

Ilt-adlight  exploded.  1.398 1        1 

DIVISION  B,  PAaSCNUEK. 

Il'>t  engine  trucli  box.  )>.^ 1 

V\  it  sand  in  box.  1 ,40U 1        2 

FRKIUIIT. 

^^tuybolts  palled  out  account  lowwater,  t,240  1 

Sort  plugs  melting  out,  .'91  1       i 

DIVISION  C,  PAB8ENOEB. 

Hot  engine  track  boxes.  816.  821 2 

Hot  main  brass.  816 1        3 

PKETGUT. 

Eccentric  bolts  coming  loose,  583 1 

Hot  main  brass,  506 1 

Soft  plug  melting  out,  584 1 

Waste  and  sparks  in  Injector,  380 1       4 

DIVISION  D,  PASSENOER. 

Hot  engine  truck  box,  746 I 

Hot  main  brass.  74*1 1 

Wheel  guard  bolt  working  loose,  745  1       3 

FREIGHT. 

Hot  driving  l)oi,  428 i 1 

Hot  main  pin,  429 1        2 

DIVISION  E.  PASSENOEB. 

Hot  eneine  trnck  box,  1,305 .' 1 

iSuft  plug  melting  out,  707 1       2 

FREIGHT. 

Hot  driving  box  and  crank  pin,  560 1 

Hot  main  bra.-'s,  1 ,8;« 1 

^>urt  plug  melting  out,  552 1       8 

DIVif  ION  P.  PBEIQHT. 

^•|■ceutric  rod  bolt  nut  woikingoff.  1,201    1 

Kccentrlc  set  screws  working  loose,  1,206 1        2 

DIVISION   ij,  PASSENGER. 

Kccentrie  bolt  nut  working  off,  801 1        1 

PRKIGBT. 

l^'-rentric  bolt  nnts  working  off.  418 1        1 

DIVISION  H.  PASSENGER. 

Driving  wheels  off  track,  arconnt  too  much  end  play,  846,  846,  8i6..  3 

K<centrle  rod  clevis  bolt  nut  lost,  841 I 

Hot  engine  truck  i>oxes.  H4.3.  S4<>  2 

Hot  main  pin,  841 1 

Hot  lender  truck  box.  842 1 

Wheels  slipping,  bending  side  rods  and  bursting  main  wheel,  1,407.  1        9 

FREIGHT. 

■  rosshead  gib  breaking,  account  insufficient  lubrication,  1,363 I 

'rossbead  lined  too  tight  in  Connellsville  shop,  1,862 1 

iliit  main  pin,  l,37'.i 1 

Hot  tender  truck  box,  1,378 1 

liocker  armband  coming  off.  1,576 1        9 

DIVISION   I.  PASSKNUEK. 

Mr  drum  studs  working  loose.  1.351 1 

■Jcentrioset  screws  Horkiiiir loose,  1.888 1 

Hot  engine  truck  boxes,  S28,  1,388,  1,404 3 

Hot  mam  brass,  608 1        G 

PBEIGHT. 

lotmain  pins,  1.388.  l..%6 2 

^ofi  plug  leaking.  959 1 

•  ire  wouiug  loose,  999. .  , 1        4 


DIVISION  J,  PAaeENUEB. 

Hot  engine  truck  box,  TO*    ' 

Hot  main  pin.  H8K 1 

Soft  plug  melting  out,  741 , 1        ' 

PRKIOUT. 

Engine  slippin:;.  1,366 1 

Soft  plug  melting  om,  787 1       * 

DIVISION  K,  PASSENOEB. 

Hot  engine  truck  boxes,  1,:J84.  1,391 2 

Hot  main  pin,  1,3K4 1        3 

FREIGHT. 

Ercenlric  loose,  1.553 ....     1        1 

Recapitulation. 


Division. 


Division  A , 

Division  B 

Division  C 

Division  D 

Division  E 

Division  P 

DivisionO , 

Division  H 

Division  I 

Division  J 

Division  K 

Total... 

Last  month 

Same  month  last  year 


Passenger. 

Freight. 

Total. 

5 

1 

6 

1 

3 

4 

7 

2 

5 

s 

.5 

2 

2 

1 

S 

5 

14 

4 

M 

2 

5 

1 

4 

«7 

t6 

63 

33 


fS 


56 


26 


TABLE  IV. 

STATEMENT  OF  DETENTIONS   TO  TRAINS,   SEPTEMBER,  1893,   COMPARED 

WITH  Septembeii,  1892,  on  Mileage  Basis. 


Nl'MBEB  OF 

Detentions. 

Depkc 

TIVE 

Ma- 
chin- 

Steam 
Pail- 
tniES. 

Other 
Causes 

All 
Causes 

ebt. 

i 

E 

It 

4 
3 

2 

0 

«  > 

55 

5 

7 
1 
0 

« 
3 

1 
4 

Miles  Run 

to  one  De-) 

tentlon. 

Miles  Run 
to  one  De- 
tention. 

=  *   • 

»e  B 

— 

SI  .867 

17,503 

127,590 



Miles  Rnn 
to  one  De- 
tention. 

Div.  A 

18M-Pass 
1892— Pass 
1«93-Frt. 
1892— Frt. 

109.896'    7 
122.944      5 
127,51»l     1 
138,348;     S 

15.612 
24,589 

187.590 
44,449 

189.r63 
21.294 
86,949 

15«,0(<7 

«7,.'a2 

40,981 

63,795 

6.830 
8.196 

31.896 
44,449 

Div.  B 

1893-Pass 
1892— Pass 
1893-Frt. 
1892— Frt. 

189,068     1 
212.939    10 
260,8471     8 
318,173     9 

1 

4 
8 

1 

27,009      94.532 

53,235     106.469 

130,424    260,847 

318,173      79,M3 

18,906 
13.309 
4;i,475 
45,4.'>3 

Div,  C 

18B8-Pass 
189»-Pas8 
1893-Frt. 
1892- Frt. 

65.11S     S 

78,9ai|    < 
238,570'  17 
250,83?;    7 

17 
1 

14 
-.8 

8 
8 

4 

18,023 
86.451 
18.681 
85,834 

8.830      21.704 
72,902      24,301 
16,612      58,143 
13,935      .«,834 

8.605 
12.150 
6.t^5 
7,839 

Div.  D 

189S-Pa88 
1892-Pass 
1893-Frt. 
1892-Frt. 

12.105     1 
11,475     8 
20,781,    1 
20,591      4 

2  i     3 
1       0 
6       8 

11:      4 

12.105 
5,788 

20,781 
5.148 

6.053 

11.475 

3.464 

1,872 

4,035 

i6,'.%i 

5,148 

19.141 
4.3,089 
51.244 
24,650 

69,841 
41.285 
66.373 
199,970 

2,018 
3,825 
2.309 
1,0M 

Div.  E 

18»3-Pas9 
1892-Pass 
1893-Frt. 
189e-Frt. 

38.282     0 
4:),0e9     8 
153,732     4 
147,908i    6 

2 
10 
IS 
22 

2 

I 
6 

21,546 
38,438 
29,580 

19,141 
4,809 

11,826 
6,723 

41,88.5 
24,889 
12,496 

9,571 
3,315 
7,087 
4,482 

1893-Pae8 

Divs.  F.1892-Pas8 

and  G.lSSa— Frt, 

1892-Frt. 

69,841     0 
82,570     4 
199,118     9 
199,970    17 

0 
8 

1 

28 
18 
43 

68 

1 
2 
3 
1 

11 

8 

18 

82 

86,«43 
22,124 
11,763 

69.841 
10..321 
9,9,'* 
5,881 

Total, 
Main 
Stem 
Div, 

1898 -Pass 
1892— Pass 
1893-Frt. 
18fl2-Frl. 

374.404      7 
422.975   20 
8<17,048l  S4 
937,473|  <5 

5:^.486 
21,149 
85,.'i01 
86,785 

'     13.372 
23,499 

ao,it>4 

13,786 

:J4,087 
52,872 
66.696 
42,612 

s,i;« 

9.195 
7,499 

Div.  H 

1993-Pa8s 
1892-Pasg 
1893-Frt. 
1892-Frt. 

117,097 
120,135 
193,929 
251,968 

5 

8 

it 

10 

4 
10 

9 
6 
5 
5 

6 
1 
4 
2 

3 

4 
2 
8 

23,539 
60,068 
48,482 
82,906 

14,075 
14,4:« 
86.171 

l£!,292 

11,770 

80,034 

19,393 

9,691 

1.3.077 
20,023 

38,786 
50,893 

4,904 
10.011 
10,207 

5.999 

Div.  1. 

1893-Pa8s 
!892-Pas8 
1>9.»— Fn. 
1892-Frt. 

112,600 
115,478 
217,02: 
222,292 

a 

8 

1 

! 

7 

56,.%0 

28,870 

43,405 

222.292 

18,767 
11»,478 

54,257 
111,146 

7.038 

8.883 

14,468 

55..573 

Div.  J. 

1893 -Pass 
ISK-Pass 
189S-Frt. 
1892-Frt. 

175,894 
118,430 
138,196 
149,218 

I 

2 

19.M4 
14.804 
66,598 
81,869 

29.31U 
59,215 
14,800 
21,316 

58,631 
89,606 
66.598 
74.607 

9.rr2 

8,4.''i9 
10.246 
9,947 

.'jlA^IJL 


■lit,: 
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DiT.  K 


IfffiS-PasHi  25.30(i  1 

1892— PaKu  U,4-'«l  8 

lH98-Frt.  ir,9I?i  1 

ISW-Frt.  J0.4«(i  4 


toK. 


18WS-Frt. 
ISOa-Frt. 


313.8OO!  18 

S48.3t7i  18 

.<W8.138  B 

391,!I8I|  11 


4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

IS 

U 

t! 

n 

14 

7 

8 

9 

S5.30*; 

7,aao . 

17,915  . 
6,1071 

17,438' 
18,797 
40,904 
85.630 


6,3f7        8,435 


26,150 
41,991 

48,991 


17,915 

4.085 

ae.isol 

49,669 1 
52,591 1 
43,548 


.3,lia 
7.220 
«.!>58 
a,2B9 

7.471 
«..V>4 
12.871 
13.9(« 


Gninil  1893-PMi    91M87  37  '  54  1  .37  S4,78Bi  16,948  84,735  7.149 

Tot»l,  ISU-J-Pitxs    914,401  45  !  31  !  26  I  30,320  29.497  35.169  «.!l«5 

All  189:j-Frt.    l.5V>.7n6  48     ti9     2ti  ,  ,3i,431  23.561  69,873  10.8h6 

Lines.  189-J— Frt.    1.714.715  (»    102     36  I  28,579  16.811  47.631 !  8.660 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Meetings  of  the  Central  Railway  Club. —The  Secrctiiry 
of  this  Club  iiniiounces  that  liii'  mtH'tings  of  this  organization 
■will  l)e  held  in  Buffalo,  on  tUe  fourth  Wednesday  of  January, 
March,  April,  SeptenibtT,  and  October,  1894. 


Proceedings  of  the  Engineers'  Societv  of  Western  Penn- 
sjlvania.— At  the  regular  meeting,  held  on  September  16, 
there  wim  a  discussion  of  papers  on  Giis  and  Gas  Prwluecrs, 
and  the  Effect  of  Suddenly  Applied  Loads  of  Iron  and  Steel, 
which  were  read  at  the  .June  meeting.  There  was  also  a  paper 
by  Mr.  K  Hyde  describing  a  watertulx;  safety  boiler.  Tlie 
general  design  of  the  boiler  will  place  it  in  the  upright  chisf , 
■with  a  central  water  Hue  extending  from  the  base  below  grates 
to  the  crown-sheet  and  entering  the  sides  of  this  tlue  some- 
what above  the  grates.  In  the  drawings  illustrated  the  crown 
sheet  was  located  at  about  one-third  the  distance  from  the  lop 
of  the  boiler  toward  the  base.  The  boiler,  as  shown,  was  ar- 
rangetl  for  the  use  of  waste  heat  from  a  heating  furnace,  though 
sliould  it  Ikj  desired  to  fire  direct,  it  would  be  merely  necessary 
to  remove  the  tile  from  the  grate-bars  and  place  a  few  bricks 
in  the  furnace  flue  to  render  it  at  once  a  diret-t  fired  Iwiler. 


Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
Club  on  N()veml>er  l.")  Professor  W.  D.  Potter  read  a  paper  on 
Progress  of  Smoke  Abatement  in  St.  Louis.  Tlie  paper  de- 
tailed the  work  which  had  l)een  done  by  the  Citizens'  Execu- 
tive Committee  on  Smoke  Prevention,  and  gave  a  r/sunieoi 
the  devices  which  had  been  presented  for  accomplishing  that 

Surpose.  Only  three,  however,  had  l)een  tested— the  llawley 
own  draft,  the  Boileau,  and  the  zigzag  grate  bar.  About  50 
different  devices  for  preventing  smoke  are  in  u.m;  in  St.  Louis, 
and  some  have  received  quite  an  extensive  application.  The 
steam. jet  principle  is  u.sed  in  many,  down  draft  in  others,  and 
the  coking  arches  in  some.  There  are  some  so-called  coinbus 
tion  powders  or  compounds  advocated,  which  Tire  to  be  added 
to  the  cjal  before  or  during  use.  These  usually  coui^ist  of 
about  25"  per  cent,  of  niter  with  salt,  sulphate,  or  carbonated 
soda,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  etc.,  which  are  supposed  to  ift'i- 
prove  the  combustion,  prevent  smoke,  and  slag  the  ashes. 
They  are  valueless,  however,  as  the  amount  of  niter  is  loo 
small  to  do  any  good,  only  3  lbs.  of  powder  being  used,  while 
the  trouble  with  the  ashes  generally  is  that  they  are  already 
too  fusible,  hence  clinker  on  the  grate  bars.  The  work  of  the 
committee  has  resulted  in  creating  a  demand  for  a  better  de- 
sign of  boiler  and  greater  care  in  their  operation.  More  care  is 
also  being  exercised  in  selecting  fuels.  The  steam  jet  princi- 
ple is  usually  effective  in  preventing  smoke,  but  it  is  generally 
at  a  slightly  increase<l  consumption  of  fuel.  One  case  was 
cited  where  an  economy  of  18  per  cent,  had  been  obtained, 
with  a  steam  jet  where  a  bed  of  1.5  in.  was  carried  on  a  hard 
worked  boiler,  though  when  the  thickness  was  increased  to 
20  or  lessened  to  8  in.  there  was  a  loss  in  economy  and  capac 
ity  ;  tliat  the  down-draft  type  was  not  only  effective  in  pre- 
venting smoke,  but  increased  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
the  plant,  and  that  -10  to  4,'>  lb.s.  of  coal  per  s^iunre  foot  of 
grate  surface,  with  a  gootl  draft,  or  50  Ibe.  with  strong  draft, 
could  Imj  burned  on  down-draft  grate  bars.  The  Wabash  Hail 
road  is  succesifully  preventing  smoke  on  its  locomotives  l>v  a 
combination  of  the  steam  jet  and  ImtHe  arch,  the  latter  d  Jng 
away  with  the  excessive  noise  of  the  jet.  A  new  down-drati 
device  has  also  been  brought  out  in  London,  England,  for 
domestic  stoves  and  ranges.  It  is  quite  successful,  and  prom 
ises  to  solve  the  smoke  question  for  dwellings,  but  where 
smokeless  fuels  like  coke,  anthracite,  oil,  and  gas  are  avail 
able,  they  not  only  prevent  smoke,  but  are  much  cleaner. 
Crushed  coke  was  stated  to  be  but  little  more  expensive  than 
coal.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  was  stated  that  the 
extra  expense  of  adding  a  down-draft  device  to  a  100  11. P. 
plant  is  about  |800,  while  the  economy  obtained  is  about  23 


per  cent,  in  fuel.  It  was  also  claimed  that  no  ordinary  grate 
bars  would  sati.«faciorily  prevent  smoke  after  long  jxriods 
where  the  care  of  the  firemen  had  to  be  depended  upon,  no 
matter  how  slow  the  rate  of  combustion. 


PERSONALS. 


Messrs.  Pa.s<hke  &  Kem.ev,  Civil  Engineers,' announce 
that  they  have  opened  an  ollice  in  Room  9,  Wor^  Building, 
New  York,  to  do  general  engineering  work.  E.xtensive  ex- 
perience in  Spanish-American  countries  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  languages  and  customs  will,  they  think,  enable  them  to 
cover  an  entirely  new  field  in  their  occupation.  They  hope 
to  be  of  esjjecial  service  to  corporations,  capitalists,  and  engi- 
neers who  desire  examinations  for  or  superintendence  of 
structures  in  foreign  countries. 


OBITUARY. 


Edward  Martin. 

Edw.\rd  Maktin  died  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  on  December  3, 
at  the  age  of  83  years.  He  was  a  civil  engineer  by  profession 
and  had  laid  out  many  railroads  in  this  country.  He  located 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad  from  Alban}-  as  far  south  as  Hyde 
Park.  At  one  time  he  wjis  Superintendent  of  the  old  Galena  ifc 
Chicago  Railroad,  and  was  the  first  President  of  the  Rhine- 
beck  ife  Connecticut  Railroad.  The  first  engine  that  ever  drew 
a  train  of  cars  in  America  was  put  in  order  by  him.  He  was 
noted  for  his  philanthropic  deeds,  and  had  largely  contributed 
to  church  work  in  his  native  town. 


Manufactures. 


A    GLASS    OIL  CUP   FOR    DYNAMOS   AND  GEN- 
ERAL ENGINE  BEARINGS. 


The  cup  herewith  illustrated  is  provided  with-an  "  index" 
device  for  regulating  the  flow  of  oil,  and  an  indicator-arm 
turning  on  the  lid  to  mark  the  notch  giving  the  desired  feed. 
When  desired  the  feeil  can  \rc  instantly  turned  off,  and  on 
again,  by  replacing  the  index  lever  in  the  notch  of  the  indica- 
tor-arm. When  the  index-arm  is  closed  the  lever  can  be  left 
to  stand  up  out  of  the  notch,  thus  acting  as  an  indicator  to 
show  from  a  distance  that  the  feed  is  shut  off. 

TAs  is  often  the  rase,  where  a  num- 
ber of  cups  require  different  feeds, 
e8p<-cially  before  starting  engine, 
when  an  extra  amount  of  oil  is 
wanted,  this  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished with  the  "  Crown,"  without 
losing  the  original  feed,  by  simply 
moving  the  indicator-arm  S  few 
notches  to  the  right,  and  when  the 
established  feed  is  again  required  it 
is  only  neces.sary  to  replace  same  in 
the  index  slide,  which  marks  the  es- 
tablished feed. 

These  cups  are  all  made  of  cast 
bra.ss,  handsomely  finished,  and  are 
heavy  and  durable.  The  oil  will  not 
leak  out  between  the  brass  and  the 
glass  parts,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
ordinary  spun  brass  cups. 

Where  a  strictly  first-class  cup  is 

wanteil— one  that  ain  l>e  relietl  upon 

— the    "  Crown"    is    recommended. 

Wherever  thev  have  l>een  put  in  use 

they  are  giving  the  very^best  of  satisfaction.     They  are  made 

in  eight  sizes,  holding  all  the  way  from  |  to  18  oz.  of  oil. 

He&idis  the  "  Crown,"  this  Company  makes  even  other  styles 
for  various  purposes,  all  of  which  are  fully  described  and 
illustrated  in  a  catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  to  any  address 
upon  request. 

These  goo<ls  are  manufactured  by  the  Lunkenheimer  Com- 
pany, of  Cincinnati,  O. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  instability  of  warships  has  probably  been  a  matter  of 
irrowth  and  evolution,  like  many  other  things.  The  desire  to 
r;iise  the  firing-point  of  heavy  guns  as  far  above  the  water- 
level  as  pos.sible,  the  use  of  heavily  armored  turrets,  and  the 
increasing  weight  of  the  military  masts  with  tlieir  protected 
tops  have  so  raised  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  vessel  that  the 
j-t.ilnlity  has  been  sjicrificed.  It  seems  hardly  proper  to  put  a 
gun  on  a  platform  which  has  such  a  tendency  to  roll  that 
accurate  aiming  is  impossible,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
feet  of  elevation  above  the  water-line. 


The  iron  car  has  had  a  long  pull  and  a  hard  pull  in  getting 
ilself  admitted  into  the  favor  of  railroad  men,  but  the  time 
soems  to  Ix;  near  at  hand  wlien  it  will  l)e  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  rolling  stock.  Heretofore  the  great  expense 
iitteuding  its  construction  and  the  more  than  doubtful  saving 
ill  maintenance  has  kept  it  out  of  the  race.  But  such  reports 
as  those  furnished  hy  Mr.  Joughins,  on  the  cost  and  repair 
account  of  the  iron  cars  which  he  has  lia<l  in  service,  will  go 
far  toward  removing  prejudice  from  the  minds  of  the  men  in 
•  liarge  of  the  car  departments,  and  opening  the  way  for  the 
general  introduction  of  these  cars  for  some  kinds  of  freight. 


The  newspapers  have  been  commenting  very  widely  of  late 
on  the  practice  of  paying  speed  premiums  on  war  vessels. 
Wliile  the  practice  was  certainty  one  to  have  teen  commended 
wlien  it  was  tirst  introduced  by  Secretary  Whitney,  as  Ameri- 

<  an  builders  did  not  know  what  they  could  do,  it  does  seem 
that  now  if  the  Government  wants  a  30-knot  vessel  it  should 

<  ontract  for  it  direct,  and  not  invite  bids  for  an  18-knottcr  with 
a  privilege  granted  to  the  builder  of  making  the  speed  20  knots 
and  get  a  premium  of  |;300,000.  It  certainly  favors  the  builder 
and  allows  for  laxity,  for  we  take  it  for  granted  that  a  20-knot 
^|>eed  is  wanted  when  18  is  asked  for.  American  builders  do 
not  need  this  coddling  any  longer  ;  they  knonr  what  they  can 
do,  so  the  reason  for  the  premium  system  appears  to  exist  no 
longer. 


The  instability  of  some  of  the  warships  of  the  English  and 
United  States  navies  has  been  brought  prominently  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  during  the  month  that  has  passed.  The 
Naval  Board  have  reported  against  two  of  our  own  vessels, 
and  recommended  heroic  measures  for  the  remedying  of  the 
difficulty.  The  English  vessel  Resolution  has,  according  to  all 
reports,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  capsizing  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  The  question  naturally  arising  from  these  two  events 
is,  "  Who  is  responsible  ?"  To  this  there  seems  to  be  no  an- 
swer forthcoming.  Professional  courtesy  reigns  supreme, 
and  the  designer,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  sheltered  l)ehind  this 
cloak.  Perhaps  no  good  would  be  accomplished  by  making 
this  name  public,  but  the  Navy  Department  should  take  very 
good  care  that  he  designs  no  more  ships. 


■  The  probability  is  that  the  conventions  of  the  Master  Car- 
Builders'  and  Master  Mechanics'  Associations,  which  are  to  be 
held  at  Saratoga  in  June,  will  be  a  notable  success  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  exhibits  which  are  to  be  presented.  Already 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  local  matters  is  making  prep- 
arations for  the  installation  of  exhibits,  and  it  is  announced 
that  there  will  be  a  line  of  shafting  in  motion  from  which 
power  can  be  taken  for  driving  machine  or  other  tools.  This 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  one  that  will  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  made  individual  attempts  in  time  past  to 
provide  a  means  for  operating  machinery.  The  results  ob- 
tained have  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  is  very  rarely  that  a 
second  attempt  has  l)een  made,  but  with  a  line  of  shafting 
driven  by  a  suitable  engine  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  fine 
exhibition  of  machinery  in  motion. 


MEETING  OF   MEMBERS   OF    THE    AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


On  another  page  we  give  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
first  meeting  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers for  the  discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  their  occupa- 
tion. This  meeting  to  a  certain  extent  was  an  experimental 
one,  and  was  held  as  a  sort  of  sequence  to  a  di.scussion  which 
was  first  commenced  in  these  pages.  The  meeting  was  gen- 
erally considered  a  success,  and  the  encouragement  offered  to 
its  projectors  and  those  in  attendance  will  lead  to  a  continu- 
ance of  the  meetings,  and  it  is  hoped  will  ultimately  make 
them  a  f)ermanent  feature  in  the  proceetlings  of  this  Society, 
or  rather  of  its  members.  That  such  meetings  may  lie  made 
sufUciently  interesting  and  profitable  to  induce  memlxjrs  to 
attend  them  was  shown  in  this  first  assemblage,  and  the  dis- 
cus.sion  of  the  subject  which  was  presented.  The  attendance 
was  very  good,  the  hall  of  the  Society-  being  nearlj*  filled. 
The  regular  date  for  holding  the  meetings  is  the  evening  of 
the  second  Wednesday  of  each  month.  This  date  will  fall 
on  February  14,  when  the  same  subject  that  was  considered 
at  the  last  meeting — the  Development  of  Stationary  Engines 
as  illustrated  by  those  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition 
in  Chicago — will  again  be  discussed.  Mr.  Charles  T.  Porter 
will  introduce  the  subject,  which  will  afterward  be  open  for 
general  di-scussion. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  introductory  remarks  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  meetings,  they  will  be 
conducted  in  a  very  simple  way.  As  far  as  practicable  it  is 
the  purpose  to  ignore  "  cranks"  and  mathematics.  At  least 
some  of  the  meml)ors  of  the  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
engineers  should  use  mathematics  as  they  say  their  prayers— 
that  is,  it  should  be  done  in  private.  The  Committee  will  aim 
to  make  these  meetings  occasions  for  presenting  the  ripest 
fruits  of  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  and  their  associates. 
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A  CRITICISM  FROM  HEADQUARTERS. 


In  the  aaDouncemcnt  of  our  purposes  and  intentions  for  the 
year  1894,  which  was  published  in  the  December  number  of 
The  American  Engineer,  in  spealiing  of  our  monthly  record 
of  accidents  to  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  it  was  said 
that  '*  its  object  is  to  call  the  attention  of  railroad  managers 
especially,  and  the  public  generally,  to  the  terrible  amount  of 
pain  and  agony,  the  suffering  and  bereavement,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  life  and  limb  which  goes  on  daily  on  our  railroads, 
almost  unnoticed  and  certainly  unheeded.  We  hope  to  awaken 
public  indignation  and  to  arouse  railroad  managers  to  the  ex- 
ertion of  some  intelligent  effort  to  diminish  this  sacrifice  of 
life,  and  the  inexpressible  torture  to  which  men  arc  often  sub- 
jected for  no  other  rea.soa  than  that  they  have  faithfully  per- 
formed their  duties." 

This  paragraph  has  been  the  subji-ct  of  some  criticism,  and 
a  railroad  otBcer  writes,  asking  whether  we  "  have  any  idea 
that  the  attention  of  railroad  managers  will  be  any  more  effec- 
tually called  to  these  matters  than  it  now  is  in  their  daily 
routine  of  business  V"  He  also  inquires  whether  we  "  know  of 
any  railroad  manager  who  is  so  hardened  that  he  is  not  willing 
to  consider  and  adopt  any  practical  device  for  the  purpose 
shown  ?" 

The  criticism  is  a  fair  one,  and  we  have  therefore  read  over 
our  quoteil  paragraph  several  times  to  see  wherein,  if  at  all, 
it  should  be  altered.  Reflection  has  suggested  the  change  of 
one  word.  If  the  paragraph  were  unwritten  or  unprlnted,  the 
worI  "  more"  would  Ix;  sultstituted  for  "some."  As  it  now 
reads,  the  Implication  is  that  railroad  managers  do  not  exert 
any  intelligent  effort  to  diminish  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of 
engineers  and  firemen.  That  is  unjust.  If  we  were  shaping 
that  sentence  into  language  anew,  it  would  be  said  that  "  we 
hope  to  awaken  public  indignation  and  to  arouse  railroad 
managers  to  the  exertion  of  vwre  intelligent  effort  to  diminish 
this  .sacrifice  of  life." 

To  the  question  of  our  correspondent  about  railroad  man- 
agers, we  feel  compelled  to  answer  that  we  do  know  of  rail- 
road managers  who  are  unwilling  to  adopt  practical  devices 
for  s:i7ing  life.  The  recent  accident  on  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  Railroad  is  a  melancholy  example.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  go  far  to  find  others,  and  it  has  hap- 
l)L'ned  over  and  over  again  that  only  the  sad  teaching  of  ca- 
hiniity,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  or  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  has  made  managers  willing  to  adopt  practical  devices. 
It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  it  required  repeated  accidents 
on  a  very  prominent  railroad,  which  carries  ptissengers  to  and 
from  Ni;w  York,  to  adopt  air-brakes  on  its  trains,  and  on  the 
same  road  it  required  an  awful  calamity,  w^hich  -came  in  the 
form  of  a  personal  bereavement  to  those  in  authority,  to  induce 
them  to  realize  the  need  of  block  signals  on  tliat  same  line. 

'  Now  this  reluctance  to  adopt  practical  devices  is  not  liecausc 
railroad  managers  are  "  hanlened,"  as  our  correspondent  ex- 
presses it.  They  are  not.  Some  of  the  most  tender-hearted 
and  sympathetic  persons  wu  have  e^er  known— and  among 
them  is  our  correspondent— have  l)een  railroad  managers,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  all  realize  their  responsibility  to  an 
extent  that  is  impossible  to  those  who  often  criticise  them 
hastily.  But  the  motives  of  action  of  a  railroad  manager,  like 
those  of  most  other  human  beings,  are  very  complex,  and  have 
added  to  them  all  the  intricacies  of  the  organization  over 
which  he  exercises  control.  Life  and  all  its  duties  and  per- 
plexities would  be  very  much  easier  if  we  could  all  know  ex- 
actly what  we  ought  to  do.  That  word  "practical,"  which 
our  correspondent  uses,  may  embrace  a  great  many  of  our 
difiiculties.  We  encounter  it  constantly  in  our  personal,  our 
social,  our  business,  and  our  political  relations.  To  know 
what  is  practical  and  what  is  not  is  often  our  great  difficulty. 
Even  in  shaping  these  few  sentences,  the  question  is  constantly 


arising  whether  a  given  form  of  sentence  or  selection  of  words 
is  practical— that  is,  will  it  express  clearly  what  is  in  the 
writer's  mind  ?  On  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  the  President  and  General  Manager  apparently  don't 
think  that  block  signals  are  practical.  In  the  early  days  of 
railroading  in  which  they  were  trained  such  signals  were  not 
essential,  but  gradually  year  by  year  traSic  increased,  until 
almost  unconsciously  a  condition  of  things  has  been  reached 
under  which  the  trains  cannot  be  moved  safely  without  such 
signals.  In  the  mean  while,  these  gentlemen  have  been  grow- 
ing old,  and  with  advancing  years  an  aversion— which  comes  to 
all  of  us — to  adopting  new  ideas  has  gradually  taken  possession 
of  them,  and  the  avenues  to  their  minds  through  which  new 
ideas  and  conviction  should  find  an  entrance  have  been  con- 
tracted. 

The  fact  is  that "  practical"  devices  for  preventing  accidents 
are  not  always  obvious,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  class  of  accidents  which  happen  to  engineers  and  firemen. 
They  have  not  been  studied  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  care 
to  indicate  how  they  may  be  prevented.  When  (lassengers 
are  killed  or  injured  it  attracts  public  attention,  and  there  is 
an  investigation  of  some  kind,  with  suggestions  for  prevention 
in  future  ;  but  when  an  engineer  or  fireman  is  killed,  it  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  operation  of  a  rail- 
road. 

One  of  the  objects  for  which  our  monthly  record  of  accidents 
to  engineers  and  firemen  is  published  is  to  bring  them  together 
so  that  they  can  be  analyzed  and  classified,  and  we  have  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  from  these  records  it  might  be  possible  to 
discern  the  aiuses  of  different  kinds  of  casualties,  and  thus 
sec  in  what  direction  a  remedy  should  be  sought.  That  there 
is  a  constant  sacrifice  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  engineers  and 
firemen  on  our  railroads  no  one  doubts.  Why  is  it  not  pre- 
vented ?  Because  no  practical  way  is  apparent  to  our  man- 
agers of  doing  it.  Who  is  preparetl  to  say  that  prevention,  or 
at  least  mitigation,  is  impossible  ?  Our  purpose  is  to  indicate 
the  means,  if  that  can  be  done,  and  to  stimulate  other  people  to 
do  so,  if  that  be  possible. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  certain  directions  in  which 
railroad  managers  might  look  for  means  of  preventing  such 
accidents.  Attention  has  been  called  in  these  pages  many 
times  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  steps  on  locomotives  and  ten- 
ders, and  it  is  a  gratification  to  be  able  to  say  that  several  of 
the  builders  of  locomotives  have  acted  on  these  suggestions, 
and  that  now  the  Schenectady  and  the  Brooks  and  other  loco- 
motives have  large,  liberally  proportioned  steps,  conveniently 
located,  and  easily  accessible.  There  are,  however,  thousands 
of  locomotives  running  with  steps  which  invite  accident,  and 
we  have  never  heard  of  a  railroad  manager  ordering  one  of 
them  removed  and  a  better  put  in  its  place. 

Our  accident  reports  bear  frequent  testimony  of  the  occur- 
rence of  that  class  of  accidents  in  which  engineers  and  firemen 
are  scalded.  Now,  an  ordinary  locomotive  boiler  has  more 
holes  in  it  than  the  top  of  a  pepper-box.  These  arc  intended 
for  and  receive  the  various  cocks,  gauges,  valves,  and  other 
attachments  which  are  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  boiler 
and  the  locomotive.  In  accidents  these  are  likely  to  \n- 
knocked  off,  which  releases  the  steam  or  hot  water,  and  thus 
men  pinioned  in  a  wreck  are  often  slowly  or  rapidly  scahled 
to  death,  or  tortured  so  that  death  would  be  preferred.  Now, 
is  there  anywhere  on  any  road  or  in  any  locomotive  shop  any 
effort  being  made  to  reduce  the  risk  to  this  class  of  accidents  ? 
There  are,  we  know,  several  kinds  of  check-valves  manufac- 
tured, and  are  >>eing  Introduced  to  a  limited  extent,  which  are 
located  inside  of  the  boiler,  so  that  if  in  a  collision  the  check-  vai  vi' 
or  its  case  is  broken  off  tlic  hot  water  and  steam  cannot  cscup*'. 
The  terrible  accident  which  occurred  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road about  12  or  15  years  ago  at  Pi  tsburgh  will  be  remembered. 
In  this  a  train  from  Pittsburgh  ran  into  the  rear  end  of  a  stand- 
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ing  local  train.  The  locomotive  telescoped  into  the  rear  car, 
which  was  filled  with  passengers.  In  doing  so  the  check-valve 
and  its  case  was  broken,  and  the  contents  of  the  boiler  were 
discharged  into  the  car,  scalding  a  large  number  of  passengers 
to  death.  The  inside  check-valve  has  been  designed  to  guard 
against  such  accidents,  and  has  been  pronounced  a  "  practical 
device"  for  the  purpose,  yet  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  it  has 
l)een  adopted  on  comparatively  few  roads.  That  it  would  be 
possible  to  protect  some  or  all  of  the  other  openings  in  a  boiler 
by  similar  means,  or  by  skillful  designing  largely  diminish  the 
number  of  openings  required,  we  think  is  a  safe  assertion  ;  and 
yet  wlio  is  doing  it  ? 

*In  many  of  the  recent  locomotives,  too,  the  space  in  which 
the  engineer  and  fireman  must  work  is  so  contracted  and  in- 
convenient that  no  human  being  should  be  asked  to  occupy 
them.  The  men  are  often  so  hedged  in  that  escape  is  impossi- 
ble in  the  face  of  impending  danger. 

Not  an  unusual  cause  of  injury  to  the  men  on  the  engines 
in  accidents  is  that  in  collision  or  derailments  the  tender  is 
forced  or  jumps  up  on  the  foot-board  of  the  engine,  or  the 
tank  breaks  loose  from  its  fastenings,  or  if  it  does  not,  the  coal 
is  discharged  as  from  a  catapult  on  to  the  unfortunate  men  on 
the  engine.  Now  it  is  submitted  that  it  would  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult mechanical  problem  to  devise  some  means  which  would 
hold  the  tender-frame  in  its  place,  and  prevent  it  from  mount- 
ing on  the  foot-board  of  the  engine.  Mr.  Blackstone,  on  the 
Cliicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  has  for  years  used'  a  device  of  that 
kind  on  his  passenger  cars.  It  is  effectual  and  not  expensive 
iind  therefore  practical,  and  yet  it  has  never  been  applied  to 
engines  and  tenders. 

To  get  a  realizing  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  the  men  are 
exi>osed  on  locomotives,  let  any  one  imagine  that  the  tank  and 
its  contents  and  the  coal  on  the  tender,  of  an  aggregate  weight 
of,  say,  50,000  lbs.,  was  suspended  by  a  frail  attachment  at  a 
height  of,  say,  50  ft.  overhead.  The  imminence  of  tlie  danger 
is  apparent,  if  the  attachments  which  hold  this  weight  should 
break.  The  velocity  which  this  weight  would  acquire  in  fall- 
ing 50  ft.  would  be  just  about  40  miles  per  hour.  Now  when 
running  at  that  speed  on  a  locomotive,  the  momentum  of  the 
tank  and  coal  would  be  just  as  deadly,  if  the  engine  should  be 
suddenly  stopped  by  a  collision  or  derailment,  and  the  attach- 
ments of  the  tank  to  the  tender-frame  should  break,  as  it  would 
be  if  they  fell  on  the  engineer  and  fireman  from  a  distance  of 
50  ft.  above  them.  All  that  is  interposed  to  the  occurrence  of 
such  a  disaster,  in  cases  of  collision,  is  the  fastenings  of  the 
tank  to  the  frame  of  the  tender.  It  will  require  a  good  deal 
of  temerity  for  any  one  to  say  that  these  are  as  strong  as  they 
easily  might  and  should  be  made. 

It  is  not  believed  that  railroad  managers  are  "hardened," 
nor  that  they  are  indifferent  to  the  safety  of  their  men  but, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  often  are  not  able  to  see  or  to 
know  what  measures  are  "  practical,"  and  the  mental  inertia 
which  weighs  down  the  whole  human  race  exerts  its  force  on 
them  as  it  does  on  all  the  rest  of  us.  To  bring  about  a  reform 
of  any  kind  a  great  deal  of  intelligent  "hustling"  is  always 
demanded,  and  before  we  can  set  things  right  it  is  important 
to  know  to  what  extent  they  have  gone  wrong.  This  service, 
it  is  thought,  our  reports  of  accidents  to  engineers  and  tiremen 
may  perform. 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


The  ELEcrnic  World  has  also  assumed  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
with  the  new  year.  Its  kIzc  is  now  0}  X  13  in.,  which  is  much 
more  convenient  than  tliu  old  form.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
when  the  fickle  goddess  smiles  on  our  cotemporaries,  they 
immcdiiitely  try  to  emulate  the  good  example  which  The 
.Vmekic'an  £noineer  has  continually  aimed  to  establish. 
Fellow-cotemporaries,  wc  are  now  all  three  of  a  kind.  May 
the  mantle  of  peace  and  prosperity  be  upon  all  of  us. 


The  Tbadesman,  published  semi-monthly  in  Chattanooga, 
comes  to  us  in  a  new  form  which  is  now  almost  exactly  the 
size  of  The  American  Engineer.  It,  The  Tradetnian.  has 
all  the  appearances  of  prosperity.  Whether  its  proprietors 
are  correspondingly  happy  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but 
it  seems  as  though  they  ought  to  be. 


A  Thodsanii-Milk  Ride  on  the  Engine  of  the  Swiftest 
Train  in  the  World,     From  New  York  to  Chicago  in  the 
\Gab  of  the  Expogition  Flyer.    By  Cy  Warman,  formerly  en- 
gineer on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

The  above  is  the  imposing  title  of  an  article  in  McClvre't 
Mag<izine  for  January.  It  is  written  in  the  current  news- 
paper style,  which  is  a  little  hysterical.  It  is  illustrated  with 
engravings  of  various  kinds  one  very  excellent  one  of  the  re- 
produced DeWitt  Clinton  and  train,  which  has  been  published 
so  much  and  so  often.  The  celebrated  999  and  her  train  is 
also  very  well  engraved.  Not  so  much  can  be  said  of  some  of 
the  portraits.  The  writer  of  this  notice  is  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Buchanan,  Superintendent  of  Machinery  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  and  he,  the  writer,  can  bear  personal 
testimony  that  his  hands  are  not  as  big  and  his  head  is  not  as 
small  as  they  are  represented  in  his  portrait  in  ithis  article. 
The  kind  of  pictures  which  newspapers  publisli  of  people 
make  one  long  for  an  extension  of  the  copyright  law,  so  that 
we  may  have  our  faces  copyrighted,  and  thus  prevent  such 
misrepresentations  being  published. 

The  article  is  popular  and  readable,  which  is  about  all  that 
can  be  said  in  its  favor. 

On  Formulas  for  Pile-Driving.  By  Charles  Haynes 
Haswell.  M.  Inst.  C.E.  For  nearly  40  years  a  copy  of  "  Has- 
well's  Engineers'  and  Mechanics'  Pocket-Book"  has  been  a 
companion  of  the  writer.  This  copy  was  published  in  1855, 
and  is  well  worn  and  soiled.  It  opens  of  itself  at  the  ])lacc8 
which  have  been  oftenest  referred  to,  among  these  lx;ing 
the  tables  of  areas  and  diameters,  which  are  nearly  worn 
out.  The  author  of  this  book  is  now  84  years  of  a^e, 
and  may  be  met  any  morning  walking  to  his  office  with 
a  vigor  and  elasticity  which  some  of  us  who  are  a  gener- 
ation younger  may  envy.  It  will,  perhaps,  come  as  a  surprise 
to  some  of  our  readers  to  have  a  new  paper  by  this  same 
author.  The  little  pamphlet  before  us  is  a  paper  of  six  pages 
submitted  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  In  it  he  has 
attached  the  formulae  of  other  w^riters,  and  has  evolved  one  of 
his  own.  Many  of  us  will  hope  that  Mr.  Haswell  may  write 
still  another  paper  and  give  in  it  the  foriqaila  for  perpetual 
youth,  which  he  apparently  has  discovered. 


Notes  on  the  Testing  and  Use  of  Hydraclic  Cement. 
By  Frederick  P.  Spalding, 'Assistant  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Andrus  i& 
Church,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     6f  X  4*  in.,  108  pp. 

The  notes  embodied  in  this  little  book,  the  author  says, 
"  were  designed  for  use  as  a  text  in  a  short  course  of  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  in  the 
laboratory."  It  consists  of  three  chapters  on  the  Nature  and 
Properties  of  Cement ;  Cement  Testing  ;  The  Use  of  Cement 
and  the  Literature  Relating  to  Cement. 

A  new  book  is  somewhat  like,  and  in  fact  is  a  new  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  reader  is  influenced  by  it  somewhat  as  he  is 
when  he  meets  a  stranger.  Some  people  and  some  books  keep 
us  ^a  distance,  while  others  at  once  seem  to  take  us  into  their 
conVence.  The  book  before  us  is  one  of  the  latter  kind. 
Tlie  author  begins  by  telling  the  reader  in  the  simplest  and 
clearest  way  what  hydraulic  cement  is,  de8cril)es  its  properties, 
how  it  hardens  or  sets,  and  the  peculiarities  of  this  process 
under  different  conditions.  The  second  chapter  describes  the 
object  of  testing  it,  the  qualities,  such  as  weight  %nd  specitic 
gravity,  fineness,  rate  of  setting,  tensile  strength,  soundness, 
chemical  ingredients,  ete.  The  methods  of  making  such  tests 
arc  also  described  in  an  admirably  clear  style,  which  the  reader 
follows  without  an  effort,  and  is  as  much  entertained,  and  a 
great  deal  more  instructed,  than  he  is  in  reading  a  newspaper 
article.  The  third  chapter  tells  us  of  the  use  of  sand  and 
water  in  mortar,  mixing  mortar,  concrete,  and  lime  and  cement, 
the  effects  of  freezing  on  mortar,  its  porosity,  permeability, 
expansion,  and  contraction. 

The  last  chapter  gives  a  list  of  literature  relating  to  hydraulic 
cement  in  English,  French,  and  German.  The  author  says 
that  only  such  papers  have  been  included  as  seem  to  possess 
some  definite  value  for  purposes  of  research.  This  feature  of 
the  book  is  a  very  valuable  one. 

Altogether  these  "notes,"  which  Professor  Spalding  has 
given  to  the  public,  may  be  highly  commended,  and  it  may 
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be  said  of  them  that  he  has  "  so  presented  his  ideas  that  they 
may  be  apprehended  with  the  least  mental  effort,"  instead  of 
clouding  them  in  circuitous  phrases  and  intricate  mathematics, 
as  seems  to  be  the  fashion  of  late  in  the  writing  of  technical 
boo  lis. 


Elementary  Lessons  in  Steam  MAcmNERV  and  the  Marine 
Steam- Engine,  with  a  Short  Deseription  of  the  CoMlrvetion 
of  a  Battlenhip.  Compiled  for  the  use  of  junior  students  of 
marine  engineering,  by  StalT  Engineer  J.  Langmaid,  R.N., 
'and  Engineer  H.  Gaisford,  R-N.  New  edition,  revised  and 
[enlarged.  London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
81  X  SAin.,  261  pp. 

These  "Elementary  Lessons,"  the  authors  tell  us.  "were 
prepared  for  the  naval  cadets  in  H.  M.  S.  Britannia,  and 
represent  a  systematic  course  of  simple  instruction  preparatory 
tc  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  whole  subject." 

Under  the  guise  of  this  rather  formidable  title  and  preten- 
tious announcement,  the  authors  and  publishers  have  given 
the  public  a  lot  of  wliat  may  be  called  engineering  twaddle, 
and  if  this  is  the  basis,  as  the  authors  say  it  is  intended  to  be, 
of  the  instruction  of  the  naval  cadets  in  H.  M.  S.  Britannia, 
they  are  deserving  of  sympathy. 

As  an  example  of  tlie  sort  of  intellectual  food  prepared  for 
them,  the  following  is  an  example  :  ^  In  constructing  steam  or 
other  machinery,  measurements  are  usually  made  in  feet, 
inelies,  and  fractions  of  an  inch,  and  these  measurements  must 
be  very  accurate  and  exactly  adhered  to."  Are  the  cadets  in 
the  British  Navy  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  steam  machinery 
is  measured  by  the  yard,  furlong,  mile,  or  French  meter  ? 

Again  it  is  said  :  "  Cylindrical  surfaces  are  measured  by 
gauges,  'ring,'  and  'plug.'  similar  to  those  represented  in 
flg.  1."  This  is  not  true  ;  such  gauges  are  not  used  for  measur- 
ing cylindrical  surfaces,  but  only  as  standards  of  reference, 
from  which  the  correctness  of  the  measuring  tools  or  instru- 
ments may  be  veriQed. 

"  Truly  flat  surfaces,"  it  is  said,  "  are  insured  by  the  use  of 
'straight  edges'  and  'surface  plates.'  "  If  the  authors  had 
here  explained  how  to  use  straight  edges  in  order  to  make  a 
flat  surface,  and  how  the  inaccuracies  in  one  flat  surface  can 
only  be  corrected  by  comparing  or  testing  it  with  tuo  others, 
they  would  have  been  giving  the  cadets  valuable  information. 
M  The  book  hardly  merits  serious  review.  To  tell  a  student 
that  "  a  screw  may  be  defined  as  a  cylindrical  bar  on  which 
has  been  formed  a  helical  projection  or  thread,"  is  giving  an 
explanation  which  is  harder  to  understand  than  the  thing  ex- 
plained. 

The  book  might,  perhaps,  somewhat  coarsely,  be  descrited 
as  mechanical  hash — that  is,  it  is  a  lot  of  fragments  which 
have  been  thrown  together  without  system  and  often,  appar- 
ently, witliout  purpose.  The  only  features  wliich  can  be 
commended  are  the  printing  and  engraving.  Both  of  these 
are  excellent.  Apparently  the  authors  procured  the  services 
of  a  goo<l  mechanical  draftsman,  who  supplied  the  illustrations. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  write  the  book., 


Maps  of  the  United  States  Geoi.ooical  Sitrvev.  We 
have  received  from  Mr.  ,1.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  13  sheets  of  maps  representing  that 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  a  part  of  Connecticut  ad- 
jacent to  the  Hudson  River.  These  maps  are  drawn  to  a  scale 
of  1-6'2.500.  or  a  little  more  than  an  inch  to  a  mile.  They  are 
approximately  17i  X  13  in.  in  size,  so  that  each  map  represents 
an  area  of  about  237|  square  miles.  The  maps  are  drawn 
with  the  care  and  have  the  l)cauty  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  work  which  comes  from  this  department.  The  streams 
and  other  bodies  of  water  are  represented  by  l)lue  lines,  the 
topography  by  contour  lines  printed  in  brown  or  bronze-colore<i 
ink,  and  the  roads,  boundary  lines,  and  lettering  in  black. 
They  are  exquisite  examples  of  this  kind  of  work,  and  what 
is  of  more  importance,  their  correctness  is  authenticated  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  the  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  of  New  York.  These  maps  are  made  by  tlie 
co-operation  of  the  Department  at  Washington  and  the  Stale 
of  New  York,  Congress  and  the  State  Legislature  having  each 
made  an  appropriation  to  meet  the  expense,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  same  'thing  has  been  done  in  the  States  of 
Connecticut  and  New  ,Torsey. 

Most  of  the  sheets  l)efore  us  were  engraved  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  one  by  Evans  &  Bartle,  and  the 
others  by  Julius  Bien  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  All  the  maps 
were  made  under  the  authority  of  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  .1.  W.  Powell,  Martin  Schenck,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Henry  Gannett,  Chief 
Topographer,  H.  A|[,   Wilson,  Geographer,  in  charge.     The 


topography  of  different  maps  was  by  Frank  Sutton,  J.  H. 
Jennings,  G.  L.  Johnson,  E.  B.  Clark,  J.  W.  Thorn,  Robert 
Muldrow,  R.  D.  Cummin,  and  W.  M.  Beaman.  The  triangu- 
lation  was  from  tlie  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
New  York  State,  and  New  York  Aqueduct  Commissioners' 
Surveys. 

New  Atlas  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  connection 
with  the  previous  notice  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
tliat  Messrs.  Julius  Bien  &  Co.  have  in  contemplation  the  pub- 
lication of  an  atlas  of  New  York,  which  will  fairly  represent 
the  greatest  Sfcite  in  the  Union,  which,  it  may  be  atlded,  no 
atlas  j-et  published  has  ever  done.  We  had  the  privilege  of 
inspecting  some  of  the  advance  sheets  of  this  map,  and  think 
we  are  authorized  in  confirming  the  publishers'  statement  that 
it  will  be  the  most  complete  atlas  of  this  State  ever  published. 

It  will  contain  a  general  map  of  the  United  States,  sliowing 
Stale  boundaries,  principal  cities  ami  towns,  river  systems, 
railroads,  etc.  A  general  map  of  the  State,  showing  county 
boundaries,  railroads,  canals,  and  all  important  cities  and 
towns  ;  also  the  new  proposed  State  Park  in  the  Adirondacks. 
A  temperature  map,  showing  mean  annual  temperature.  A 
rainfall  map,  showing  average  annual  rainfall.  A  population 
map,  showing  density  of  population.  A  hypsometric  map, 
sliDwing  elevations.  Also  a  large  map  showing  original  land 
grants,  patents,  and  purchases  throughout  the  State.  Tliese 
will  be  followed  by  detailed  maps  of  each  county  on  large 
scale,  showing  city  and  township  boundaries,  post-oftices  and 
villages,  public  roads,  lakes,  rivers,  railroad  lines  and  stations, 
with  altitude  where  obtainable.  "The  lot  lines  of  the  original 
land  patents  in  the  State  will  also  be  given  (where  obtainable), 
from  the  latest  authentic  data,  most  of  which  liave  never 
before  been  published.  An  alphabetical  list  of  counties,  town- 
ships, cities  and  villages,  with  population  from  last  census, 
will  be  given,  and  all  railroad  stations,  telegraph,  express  and 
post-offices  will  be  appropriately  designated. 


'  The  Iron  Focnder"  Supplement.  A  Complete  lUuHrated 
Exporition  of  the  Art  of  Casting  in  Iron.  Comprising  the 
Erection  and  Management  of  Cupolas,  Revcrlx;ratory  Fur- 
'naccs.  Blowers,  Dams,  Ladles,  etc. :  Mixing  Cast  Iron  ; 
;  Founding  of  Chilled  Car-Wheels  :  Malleable  Iron  Castings  ; 
Foundry  Equipments  and  Appliances  ;  Gear  Molding  Ma- 
chines ;  Molding  Machines  ;  Burning,  Chilling,  Softening, 
Annealing,  Pouring  and  Feeding  ;  Foundry  Materials  ;  Ad- 
vanced Molding ;  Measurement  of  Castings ;  Wrought 
Iron,  Steel,  etc.  Also  the  Founding  of  Stations  :  the  Art 
of  taking  "Casts  ;  Patten  Molding  ;  Useful  Formulas  and 
Tables.  By  Simpson  Bolland,  Practical  Molder  and  Man- 
ager of  Foundries.  7*  X  5  in.,  393  pp.  New  York  :  John 
Wiley  &  Sons. 

As  indicated  by  its  title,  this  book  is  a  supplement  to  the 
author's  earlier  book,  "The  Iron  Founder."  The  supple- 
ment begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  Evolution  of  the  Iron 
Founder's  Art,  which  is  followed  by  one  on  Blast  Blowers, 
which  gives  a  description  of  the  several  kinds  of  blowing  en- 
gines used  in  the  pa.st,  as  well  as  some  of  those  in  use  at  the 
present  day.  Among  the  latter  the  Sturtevant,  the  Mackenzie, 
and  the  Root  blowers  are  illustrated  and  described.  The 
chapter  on  Mixing  Cast  Iron,  with  the  description  of  its  chemi- 
cal composition,  it  is  feared,  will  not  be  of  very  material  help 
to  practical  founders.  Underlying  the  descriptions  the  author 
seems  to  entertain  the  idea  that  mixing  iron  is  a  great  mystery, 
and  the  reader  is  left  in  doulit  whether  it  has  all  been  revealed 
to  him.  The  chapter  on  Foundry  Cupolas  is  very  clear,  but 
might  have  l)een  fuller.  A  defect  m  the  bcok  is  that  no  titles 
are  printed  with  the  engravings.  In  looking  through  a  book 
of  this  kind,  the  "  looker"  often  wants  to  know  what  a  given 
illustration  represents  without  reading  the  whole  description 
of  it.  "Titles  to  engravings  are  a  great  help  in  doing  this.  In 
these  days  of  overmuch  literature,  the  number  of  people  who 
look  through  books  and  don't  read  them  is  much  larger  than 
those  who  do  read  them.  The  demands  of  the  former  class 
ought  to  be  regarded.  In  the  chapter  on  Reverberatory  or 
Air  Furnaces  their  characteristic  features  are  not  sufficiently 
explained.  A  little  elucidation  of  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  each  would  l)e  a  great  help  to  students  who  are  not 
practical  founders. 

The  subjects  treated  are  :  Casting  One",  Hundred  Tons  of 
Iron,  showing  the  construction  and  use  of  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  pouring  heavy  castings,  dams,  receivers,  air  fiirnaces, 
ladles,  with  table  of  capacity,  runners,  etc.;  Castings,  how  to 
obtain  their  measurement  and  secure  their  weights.  In  this 
latter  chapter  (here  is  a  long  dissertation  on  arithmetic,  men- 
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suration,  tables  of  weiKhts,  and  strength  of  different  materials 
which  ought  not  to  have  a  place  in  the  body  of  the  book.  If 
given  at  all,  it  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  an  appendix. 

A  chapter  on  Foundry  Appliances  includes  testing  macliines, 
block  and  plate  methods  of  molding,  gear  molding  by  ma- 
chinery, and  a  description  of  some  modem  niolding  machines. 
A  reviewer  cannot  help  but  see  what  an  excellent  chance  the 
author  missed  of  giving  a  sort  of  primer  on  the  strength  of 
cast  iron,  how  to  test  it,  it«  behavior  under  test,  and  the  influ- 
ences which  effect  its  strength.  The  engravings  in  this  chap- 
ter, especially  those  of  molding  machines,  are  very  bad,  and 
the  descriptions  of  them  inadequate.  Chains,  Beams,  Slings, 
Hooks,  Ropes,  etc..  Pouring,  Flowing-off,  and  Feeding  Cast- 
ings are  described  in  much  detail,  and  the  reader  will  be  richly" 
repaid  for  the  time  given  to  this  part  of  the  book.  In  the  re- 
maining portion  of  it  the  following  subjects  are  discussed  : 
Studs,  Chaplets  and  Anchors,  High  Class  Molding,  Sectional 
Molding  for  Heavy  Green  Sand  Work,  the  Founding  of  Statues 
in  Iron  and  Bronze.  This  last  chapter  contains  an  engraving 
of  a  statue  of  Venus  which  makes  one  doubt  whether  she  was 
the  goddess  of  beauty.  If  she  resembled  the  engraving,  she 
was  certainly  not  a  beautiful  goddess. 

The  author  gives  us  dissertations  on  the  art  of  Taking  Casts, 
Pattern  Modeling  in  Clay,  the  Making  of  Malleable  Iron  Cast- 
ings and  Chilled  Cur- Wheels,  directions  how  to  Repair  Broken 
and  Cracked  Castings,  and  ends  with  descriptions  of  the  quali- 
ties of  various  materials  used  in  foundry  work  and  various 
useful  receipts. 

The  lxK)k  has  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  literature  which 
is  produced  by  "practical"  men.  It  is  full  of  information 
relating  to  the  difl^culties  encountered  in  doing  foundry  work, 
but  in  other  directions,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  treatment  of 
the  subjects  is  inadequate.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  highly 
recommended  to  those  who  want  information  concerning  the 
details  of  foundry  practice.  The  printing  and  paper  are  only 
"  fair  to  middling  ;"  some  of  the  engravings  are  excellent, 
others  poor,  and  still  others  positively  bad. 


TRADE    CATALOGUES. 


Valentine  &  Go.  have  sent  us  a  pocket  memoranda  tablet 
with  calendar.  It  is  bound  in  leather  with  celluloid  covers, 
and  is  designed  in  the  admirable  style  which  characterizes  all 
the -advertising  devices  of  this  house. 


tr  TiiE  Link-Belt  Machineky  Company  have  issued  a  little 
pocket  edition  of  a  pamphlet  describing  the  Ewart  Friction 
Clutches  which  they  manufacture.  It  is  w^ell  illustrated  with 
good  engravings  and  descriptions  of  the  clutch. 


United  States  Metallic  Packing  Co.mpany,  of  Philadcl 
phia.    51  pp.,  4i  X  7  in.     Illustrated.     Describes  different 
kinds  of  packing  made  by  the  Company,  with  good  illustra- 
tions showing  sectional  views  of  it,  and  a  long  list — which 
occupies  40  pp. — of  users  of  it. 


The  Bdckeyb  Actomatic  Car  Coupler  Company,  Colum- 
bus, O.  25  pp.,  6  X  8f  in.  Illustrated.  Describes  coupler, 
shows  dimensions  and  gauges,  form  and  method  of  construc- 
tion, gives  specifications  of  tests,  describes  material  used  in 
manufacture,  and  gives  reports  and  illustrations  of  results 
under  Master  Car-Builders'  tests. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 


Bureau  of  ifie  Amencan  BeptMics.  BulUtin  No.  61,  Uru- 
guay.    Washington,  I).  C. 

Electrieity  up  to  Date,  for  Light,  Power,  and  Traction.  By 
.lohn  B.  Verily,  M.  Inst.  E.E.  New  York  :  Frederick  Warne 
&Co. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Board  of  Railroad  Commin- 
noners  of  the  State  of  NeiB  Fork  for  Vte  Year  1893.  Volume  I. 
Albany. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  ilie  Tnterttate  Gommeree  Comtnii- 
$if>n :  December  1,  1893.  Washington  :  Government  Printing 
Office. 

T/te  Kleetrie  Trarumistidn  of  Intelligence  and  otlier  Advanced 
Primers  of  Electricity.  By  Edwin  J.  Houston,  A.M.  New 
York  :  The  W.  J.  Johnston  Company,  Limited.  \ 


T1i£  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway.  A  Study  in  Municipal 
Activity.  By  J.  H.  Hollander,  Fellow  in  Economics,  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  A  memorial  of  Lucius  S.  Merriam, 
Ph.D.  (J.  H.  U.).  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  His- 
torical and  Political  Science.)  Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press. 

T?ie  Corretpondence  Sefiool  of  Mechanics.  A  System  of  Home 
Study  in  Mechanics,  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
This  is  a  pamphlet  of  56  pages  describing  the  methods  and 
course  of  instruction  in  this  school,  which  is  located  in  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.  Doubtless  there  are  many  students  who  are  unable 
to  go  to  a  technical  school  and  who  will  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  course  of  study  which  they  can  pursue  at  home. 
The  volume  before  us  will  give  them  information  about  the 
system  adopted  in  the  school  which  has  issued  this  publication. 

Fiber- Graphite  Bushings  for  Hangers,  Pillow -Blocks,  Loose 
Pulleys,  etc.  Requiring  no  oiL  The  Link  Belt  Machinery 
Company,  Chicago,  111. 

This  little  publication  describes  the  merits  of  fiber-graphite, 
of  which  it  is  said  "  that  by  its  use  line  shafting  and  journals 
of  like  kind  may  be  run  absolutely  without  the  use  of  oil  or 
otlier  applied  lubricant,  at  any  desired  speed  and  at  pressures 
up  to  50  lbs.  to  the  square  incli."  Of  such  I)earing8  the  pub- 
lishers say  that  "about  4,000  liave  been  installed."  Fiber- 
graphite  is  described  as  "  simply  the  highest  grade  of  lubri- 
cating plumbago,  compounded  with  other  materials  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  virtually  solid  graphite  linings." 

Many  readers  will  probably  read  what  is  said  in  this  publi- 
cation with  incredulity,  but  the  Company  issuing  it  are  not 
given  to  making  representations  which  they  cannot  substan- 
tiate. 


AN  EDITORIAL  PERPLEXITY. 


The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  this  paper, 
was  received  through  the  mail  a  abort  time  ago  : 

Dear  Sirk 

I  am  very  interesting  over  this  Problem  in  yours  Book  from 
the  January.  This  Problem  it  is  right  when  you  all  this  Ques- 
tions in  a  answer  and  in  a  Drawing  you  got  Part  I.  What  is 
the  circle  *  Part  II  Whe  you  make  a  straight  line  in  a  round 
line  and  a  round  bak  in  a  straight  line  Part  III  How  many 
Diameter  you  got  in  the  Elipse  or  oval  ?  Part  IV  Whe  you 
finishet  the  Diameter  out  from  the  Elipse  or  oval.  Please 
Mr  you  will  send  mj-  bak  on  answer  I  give  you  over  all  an 
answer  and  a  drawing. 

Yours  very  trully 

The  meaning  of  this  is  as  hard  to  make  out  as  the  explana- 
tions in  some  of  the  recent  technical  books. 


TENDER   FRAME,  PHILADELPHIA  &  READING 
RAILROAD. 


To  the  Editor  of  tfte  American   Engineer  and  Railroad 
Journal : 

I  notice  in  the  December  number  of  your  Journal  an 
article  on  Philadelphia  &  Reading  iron  tender  frame,  which 
contains  some  errors  which  I  would  beg  leave  to  correct. 
First,  the  channels  are  not  butted  together  on  the  center  line, 
as  stated,  but  on  the  sides,  33^  in.  from  end.  This  is  done  for 
two  reasons.  The  frame  being  but  90  in.  wide  makes  the  end 
sill  or  bent  portion  comparatively  small,  and  therefore  much 
easier  and  cheaper  handled  in  smithshop  than  if  side  sills  wenj 
bent  at  ends,  as  per  your  statement.  All  our  old  iron  tenders 
had  channels  butted  in  center,  but  without  proper  bracing 
this  became  an  element  of  weakness,  and  in  repairing,  instead 
of  just  putting  in  patches,  we  put  in  whole  new  ends  and 
spliced  same  to  sides  with  splice  plates  from  2  to  3  ft.  from 
ends,  as  shown  on  engraving,  and  have  had  no  trouble  with 
this  construction.  We  therefore  adopted  this  in  preference  to 
the  old  construction  on  tlie  new  frame.  This  splice  is  also  , 
at  a  part  of  the  frame  which  is  not  subjected  to  heavy  trans-  * 
verse  loads,  ss  it  is  at  or  near  the  extremity  of  tank.  In  ten- 
sion this  splice  possesses  strength  equal  to  other  parts  of  frame. 

The  body  bolster  is  composed  of  three  pieces,  the  teDsion 
meml)ers  being  J  in.  X  6  in.,  and  the  compression  1  in.  X  15 
in.  The  tension  memliers  being  flanged  at  end  are  made  in 
two  pieces  for  convenience  in  smithshop.     The  compression 
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member,  not  requiring  such  difficult  bending,  is  left  in  one 
piece. 

You  talcs  us  to  task  for  tlie  scanty  diagonal  bracing.  I 
would  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  have  frames  in  service  with 
bracing  which  is  inferior  to  this,  and  we  have  no  trouble. 
Furthermore,  there  is  space  allowed  for  a  water  scoop  and 
necessary  mechanism.  If  you  examine  into  detail,  you  will 
also  find  that  if  bracing  were  extended  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  it  either  in  or  out  without  tearing  frame  apart. 

The  old  design  of  frames  cjilled  for  a  number  of  holes 
through  danges  of  cliannels,  and  particularly  was  this  the 
ca.se  where  the  bolsters  crossed  the  sills.  The  consequence 
WHS  that  tlic  sills  would  lx!ud  through  these  lioles,  for  tlie  very 
life  of  the  metal  wiis  cut  away.  In  the  new  design  you  will 
not  find  one  hole  in  the  flanges,  except  at  such  places  where 
the  channel  is  not  subjected  to  an  upward  or  downward 
thrust,  or  near  the  ends  of  the  channels,  where  the  strength  is 
excessive. 

When  the  channels  are  subjected  to  a  load,  you  will  invari- 
ably find  the  holes  at  or  near  the  neutral  axis  of  the  beam. 
To  accomplish  this  it  l)ecame  necessary  to  make  some  parts 
somewhat  expensive.  Notice  the  construction  where  the 
bolsters  are  fastened  to  center  sills.  The  channels  rest  on 
projections  from  a  citst-iron  Ihix  or  tilling  piece,  to  which  they 
are  bolted  through  the  neutral  axis.  The  bolsters  are  also 
Iwlted  to  this  box.  which  extends  i  in.  above  channels,  thereby 
taking  away  all  possibility  of  bolsters  and  channels  chafing 
on  each  other  and  cutting  away  the  l)est  metal  if  they  should 
become  loose. 

At  the  front  end  it  was  possible  to  get  in  only  one  stiffening 
plate  i  in.  thick.  At  the  back  end  there  are  two,  one  top  and 
one  bottom.  The  brackets  for  bumper-blockis  are  bolted 
direct  to  the  under  plate.  The  bracket  for  back  pulling  cast- 
ing is  also  bolted  to  same  plate.  In  addition  to  the  stiffening 
plates  at  back  end  there  is  also  a  filling  casting  between  plates 
and  between  center  sills,  to  which  casting  the  plates  and  sills 
are  bolted,  thereby  making  a  solid  construction  at  back  end. 

These  plates,  Ixjth  back  and  front,  take  the  anchor-bolts 
which  hold  tank  in  position.  The  floor  (not  shown  on  draw- 
ing) is  bolted  to  strips  which  are  on  inside  of  center  sills  and 
on  outside  of  side  sills,  but  which  are  not  bolted  to  sills.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  possible  after  raising  tank  to  take  floor 
off  in  one  piece.  We  deem  the  weight  of  tank  and  strips  surti- 
cient  to  keep  floor  from  shifting  in  all  ordinary  service,  and  in 
case  of  a  wreck  its  construction  does  not  matter  much. 

liBADiNo,  Pa.  E.  L.  Moser,  M.  E. 


MODERN  LOCOMOTIVES. 


To  t/ie  Editor  of  The  American  Engineer  and  Railroad 
Journal : 

The  Midland  Ilailway  Company  at  Derby  Works  has  just 
turned  out  a  new  express  engine.  No.  179,  designed  by  Mr. 
S.  W.  Johnson,  being  the  first  of  an  onler  of  10  having  sev- 
eral new  features.  Like  the  former  engines  of  the  class,  it 
has  a  leading  bogie  and  single  driving-wheels  of  7  ft.  6  in. 
iliameter.  The  cylinders  of  the  179  class  are  19  in.  X  26  in., 
and  inclined  downward  to  the  driving-axle.  The  valves  are 
of  the  piston  pattern  worked  by  link-motion,  and  placed  t>elow 
the  cylinders  and  inclined  upward  to  the  driving-axle.  The 
boiler  pressure  is  160  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

No.  179  has  been  tried  a  few  trips  before  being  painted,  and 
has  given  some  wonderfully  good  results. 

There  seems  every  rea.son  to  lielieve  tliat  piston-valves  placed 
under  the  cylinders  will  be  a  striking  improvement,  the  very 
fact  that  they  drain  the  cylimiers  of  water  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  practice.  Clement  E.  Stretton,  C.E. 

Leicester,  December  20,  1893. 


THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  CHEMNITZ. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  American  Engineer  and  Railroad 

Journal : 

Somebody  was  good  enough  to  give  me  a  marked  copy  of 
your  very  interesting  magazine.  The  American  Enuineer 
and  Railroad  Journal.  I  read  its  contents,  and  cannot  help 
complimenting  you  on  style,  stuff,  and  make-up.  The  articles, 
besides  being  well  written,  are  nicely,  neatly,  and  intelligently 
illustrated,  the  matter  is  of  current  interest,  treated  broadly 
enough  for  the  layman,  and  detailedly  enough  for  the  tech- 
nician ;  the  magazine  is  a  very  convenient  size,  well  printed 
and  bound.  I  cannot  comment  on  these  things  without  com- 
plimenting their  author.  Merited  praise  is  the  hard  worker's 
and  just  man's  due.     Intelligent  men  cannot  be  flattered. 


What  I  want  to  say  here  is  that  Chemniic,  this  far  inland 
Saxon  city,  the  Manchester  and  Nottingham  of  Germany, 
illustrates  as  much  as  any  city  in  the  empire  the  striving,  get- 
there  spirit  of  the  modern  German. 

In  1834—60  years  ago— Chemnitz  counted  within  her  gates 
21,137  people;  today  she  has  150,000:  1834,  21,000;  1840, 
23.$00  ;  1846,  29,000  ;  1852,  34.000  ;  1858,  40,500  ;  1864,  55,000  ; 
1871,  68,000  ;  1875,  78,000  ;  1880,  95,000  ;  1885, 110,000  ;  1890, 
i;«,950  ;  1894,  150,000. 

Chemnitz  counts  in  the  world's  markets  as  Germany's  textile 
center.  Here  is  the  home  of  hosiery  and  underwear.  Last 
year  (1892)  there  came  into  Chemnitz  13,668,951  lbs.  of  raw 
cotton,  9,231,439  lbs.  of  cotton  yarn.  There  was  sent  out 
1,612,778  lbs.  raw  cotton.  5,231,644  cotton  yam,  and  16,056,- 
902  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 

Biick  in  the  forties  Chemnitz  began  the  manufacture  of 
machines.  During  the  decade  that  went  out  with  1850  she 
could  count  only  SXi  persons  in  her  machine  shops.  One 
concern  alone  until  quite  recently  employed  5,000,  and  to-day, 
in  spite  of  dull  times,  has  on  its  active  pay  rolls  3,500.  One 
Company,  the  Saxon  Loom  Company,  has  sent  out  its  50,000th 
loom,  and  employs  (a.d.  1893)  l,000"j>er8ons.  Last  year  there 
was  brought  into  the  city  35,022,847  lbs.  of  raw  Iron  ;  there 
was  sent  out  machines  and  parts  of  machines,  48.501,000  lbs. 

The  companies  tliat  counted  themselves  fortunate  in  1851 
with  11,000,000  worth  of  work  turned  off,  ran  up  a  record  last 
year  of  $7,500,000.  In  1851,  $750,000  meas-ired  the  amount 
in  textiles ;  last  year  and  for  several  years  past  it  Las  been 
above  $17,000,000. 

To  day  (a.d.  December  20,  1893)  started  tlie  narrow-gauge 
trolley  electric  cars.  Last  year  the  company  carried  in  horse- 
cars  1,600,000  persons,  pocketing  $40,000.  The  local  banks 
turned  over  $234,069,835,  one  bank  alone  doing  a  business  of 
more  than  $28,084,000.  How  was  it  possible  to  do  all  this 
and  the  "  much  more"  that  goes  with  it,  but  not  interesting 
enough  to  take  up  your  valuable  space  ?  First  of  all,  because 
of  energy,  activity,  enterprise,  and  intelligently  directed  ad- 
vertising. One  firm  jumped  from  230  hands  in  1885  to  736  in 
1888,  from  thousands  to  millions.  How  ?  By  goin^  to  a  place 
or  country  called  the  L'nited  States  of  America,  lying  in  latitudes 
l>etween  Mexico's  Gulf  and  our  great  lakes,  and  between 
longitudes  west  and  east  running  through  C^ape  Cod  and  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  not  only  telling  the  people  about  his  wares, 
but  by  getting  American  papers— for  paj-,  of  course— to  "  push 
them."  By  combining  chemistry  with  practical  workman- 
ship, by  putting  the  theorist,  the  scientist  side  by  side  with 
his  trained  workmen  to  watch  every  change.  He  got  the 
secrets  wanted,  worked  them  up,  and  conquered.  It  is  a  com- 
bination that  gives  Germany  her  successes.  Her  schools, 
especially  her  real  gymnasiums,  the  technical,  industrial,  and 
industrial  art  schools  are  doing  it. 

In  business  schools  tee  beat  the  world,  but  in  building  up 
captains  of  industry,  the  man  to  make  science  the.handmaid  of 
Inventive  genius,  to  rob  Nature,  where  no  necessity  demands, 
of  her  richest  secrets,  Europe  leads.  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia,  Russia  are  ahead. 

Get  these  schools  for  us,  ^ive  them  to  Yankee  genius,  and 
the  end  will  more  than  justify  effort  and  expenditure.  Out 
of  these  cities  are  sent  trained  men  year  after  year.  They  go 
by  rail,  boat,  or  caravan  into  remote  and  near  countries,  tliey 
carry  their  country  with  them,  they  come  back  bringing  orders 
or  send  them.  "These  orders,  no  matter  how  small  or  large, 
are  filled.  Colors  that  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere  the  Ger- 
man plods  till  they  are  obtained.  He  may  not  be  brilliant  as  his 
French  rival,  or  inventive  as  our  Englishman,  but,  better  than 
both,  he  knows  how  to  take  up,  persevere,  carry  out  and  com- 
bine. To  tireless  energy  he  unites  a  plodding  perseverance, 
sure  in  time  to  bring  their  rewards. 

J.  C.  Monaohan, 

Conrul. 

Chemnitz,  December  21,  1893. 


THE  RAILWAY  SIGNAL  QUESTION. 


Editor  of  the  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal  : 
The  increasing  number  of  serious  collisions  between  rail- 
way trains  has  for  some  time  elicited  unfavorable  comment 
respecting  the  management  of  our  railways.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  signaling  apparatus 
was  wretchedly  primitive,  or  else  that  no  signaling  was  used. 
Now,  in  point  of  fact,  the  science  and  art  of  railway  signal- 
ing have  been  developed  to  a  remarkable  extent  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  English  railways,  being  those  which 
earliest  saw  large  and  congested  trafilc  conditions,  with  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  greater  speed,  have  naturally  borne  the 
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brunt  of  practical  experience  in  the  sij^nal  field,  and  conse- 
quently American  railway  managers  Lave  not  so  soon  become 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  service. 

The  recent  disasters  have  to  a  certain  extent  awakened  a  few 
managers  to  the  increasing  ratio  of  danger  in  proportion  to 
the  ever-increasing  number  and  speed  of  trains,  but  in  all  prob- 
ability no  very  general  introduction  of  proper  signal  appli- 
ances will  take  place  until  the  Government  is  compelled  to 
exercise  some  kind  of  supervision  of  railroads  to  guard  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  cycles  of  disasters,  which  will  surely 
come  in  future  if  some  such  precautions  are  not  taken. 

Collisions  between  railway  trains  mav  be  divided  into  three 
classes — viz.  :  1.  Ilear  end,  or  those  wLich  are  caused  by  one 
train  overtaking  another  occupying  the  same  pair  of  rails. 
2.  Butting,  or  those  caused  by  mistaken  understanding  as 
regards  right  of  way  in  single  track  working.  3.  Those 
caused  by  the  wrong  placement  of  switches,  or  the  confliction 
of  signals  at  junctions  or  grade  crossings.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  best  way  to  guard  against  rear-end  colli- 
sions is  by  the  adoption  of  the  block  system.  The  managers 
of  some  roads  have  apparently  understood  this  to  mean  simply 
the  division  of  track  into  block  sections  of  suitable  length, 
and  the  employment  of  men  at  the  block  stations  in  telegraph- 
ic communication  with  each  other. 

Discipline  and  the  use  of  properly  constructed  block-signal- 
ing instruments,  operated  under  carefully  formulated  rules  and 
regulations,  have  played  quite  a  third-rate  part.  The  compara- 
tive efficiency  of  the  block  system  installed  in  this  way,  instead 
of  as  experience  would  dictate,  may  be  illustrated  by  troops 
armed  with  gas-pipes,  instead  of  rifle  barrels.  It  is  necessary 
to  provide  two  safeguards  for  the  aid  of  the  signalman  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty — viz. :  1.  A  carefully  constructed  block 
signaling  mechanism  ;  2.  A  carefully  prepared  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  dealing  with  the  numerous  contingencies  of  traffic, 
for  the  governance  of  all  concerned  with  the  safely  of  the  line. 

The  New  York  Central  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Iliirtford  railroads  have  recently  equiped  the  most  important 
parts  of  their  lines  witii  signaling,  wLich  in  general,  but  not 
in  detail,  may  be  said  to  represent  the  crystalized  result  of  all 
technical  experience  since  railways  were  commenced. 

The  mere  equipment  of  a  railway  with  good  signaling  ap- 
pliances is,  as  aforesaid,  only  half  the  battle,  and  it  yet  remains 
for  our  best  railway's  to  formulate  proper  and  sufficient  rules 
and  regulations  suitable  to  the  divers  contingencies  arising 
from  time  to  time  in  the  movement  of  trains. 

It  was  with  a  glimpse  of  this  need  in  view  that  the  Ameri- 
can Ilailway  Association  recently  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  block  signaling  at  present  in  use  in  this  country, 
and  to  draw  up  a  set  of  standard  rules.  Their  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  a  very  good  basis  for  their  work  may 
be  found  in  the  rules  drawn  up  by  the  Railway  Clearing  House 
of  Great  Britain. 

Where  but  one  track  exists,  necessitating  the  use  of  the  rails 
in  both  directions,  a  most  serious  condition  faces  us — viz.,  the 
danger  of  a  butting  collision,  through  mistake  as  to  right 
of  track.  The  safeguard  at  present  in  use  in  this  country 
depends  entirelv  upon  the  proper  transmission  and  understand- 
ing of  telegraphic  messages,  sent  to  the  crews  of  those  trains 
which  are  to  pass  each  other  at  passing  sidings  other  than  those 
indicated  by  the  time  schedule. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  mistakes  often  occur  in  this 
message  system,  resulting  seriously  in  almost  every  case.  This 
grave  danger  appears  to  have  been  at  last  overcome  by  the 
aid  of  mechanism,  molded  to  form  by  railway  men  of  experience. 

The  new  safeguard  is  known  as  the  Interlocking  Train 
Staff  System.  Each  section  of  single  track  between  two 
passing,  sidings  is  provided  with  two  staff  machines,  one  at 
each  end.  These  machines  contain  a  number  of  metallic  staffs, 
and  are  electrically  interlocked  through  the  medium  of  line 
wires.  No  train  or  engine  is  allowed  to  proceed  on  any  piece 
of  single  track  until  the  engiueman  has  received  a  staff.  The 
issue  of  a  staff  from  the  machine  is  under  the  electrical  control 
of  the  signalman  at  the  remote  passing  siding,  and  the  issue  of 
more  than  one  staff  from  any  pair  of  machines  at  one  and  the 
same  time  is  mechanically  prevented. 

_  The  issue  of  a  second  staff  for  another  train  proceeding  in 
either  direction  is  de}>endent  upon  the  rehousing  of  the  free 
staff  in  one  of  the  machines  appertaining  to  that  section  of 
single  track.  It  will  be  clear  that  as  only  one  train  staff  can 
be  out,  therefore  only  one  train  can  occupy  any  section  of  sin- 
gle track  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  this  is  simply  a  form  of  block  working.  Staffs  are  em- 
ployed instead  of  or  in  addition  to  the  line  signals,  because 
the  authority  t*  proceed  does  not  depend  on  sight,  but  is  tangi- 
ble, in  the  form  of  a  staff.  Experienced  men  consider  this 
extra  precaution  very  advisable,  on  account  of  the  dangers 
peculiar  to  single-track  operation. 


^This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  means  employed  to 
guard  against  collisions  at  junctions  or  other  points  where 
switches  occur  and  trains  are  required  to  cross  the  path  of 
others  at  various  speeds. 

The  interlocking  system  is  invariably  employed  in  such  cases. 
This  system  consists  of  the  concentration  at  a  central  point  of 
all  the  signal  and  switch-operating  levers  of  any  system  of 
switches.  These  levers  are  so  interlocked  with  each  other,  by 
means  of  mechanical  appliances,  as  to  make  the  setting  of  con- 
flicting switches  and  signals  mechanically  impossible.  In 
addition  to  this  all  the  facing  switches  are  provided  with  a 
device  known  as  a  detector  bar,  which  prevents  the  signalman 
from  throwing  the  switch  under  a  train  and  thus  causifag  what 
is  known  as  a  "  split." 

When  the  block  system  is  in  use  these  interlocking  plants 
are  necessarily  combined  with  the  block  working,  and  in  fact 
become  the  most  important  block  stations.  All  switching 
operations  on  the  main  tracks  are  thus  carried  on  strictly  under 
the  block  rules.  A.  H.  Johnson. 


THE  LOCOMOTIVE  PROBLEM. 


(Correction  relating  to  tlie  iut  solotion.) 


BY   REN£  DE   8AUSBUBE,  C.E,,  BOANOKE,  VA. 


[The  following  paper  is  proffered  by  Mr.  dc  Saussurc  as  a 
correction  to  the  solution  given  in  our  January  issue.  As  the 
subject  has  now  l)een  most  full}'  treated,  we  deem  it  advisable 
to  close  the  discussion  with  this  publication. — Ed.] 

So  many  different  solutions  of  this  problem  have  been  al- 
ready published  in  the  American  Engineer  (and  tlie  problem 
having  of  course  only  one  correct  solution),  it  is  high  time 
to  settle  this  question  and  to  proclaim  which  one  of  the  solu- 
tions is  correct. 

I  attempted  in  the  last  issue  (January,  1894)  to  give  a  purely 
geometrical  solution,  employing  the  usual  methods  of  the 
cinematical  geometry  ;  this  demonstration  is  correct,  but  I 
must  confess  that  the  conclusion  I  made  then  was  wrong  :  in 

Other  words,  it  is  true  enough  tliat  if  tiie  connecting-rod  A  B 
is  produced  until  it  meets  at  C  the  vertical  line  drawn  through 
the  center  0,  the  speed  of  the  piston  is  at  any  time  proportional 
to  the  length  0  C,  so  that  the  maximum  spvecd  of  the  piston  is 
attained  when  0  C  is  maximum.  But  I  was  not  right  in  say- 
ing that  O  C  is  evidently  maximum  when  the  connecting-rod 
is  at  right  angle  with  the  crank-pin  radius,  and  I  want  to 
correct  this  part  of  tlie  solution. 

As  the  correct  part  of  my  last  demonstration  was  purely 
geometrical,  I  propose  to  use  only  geometrical  reasonments  all 
the  way  through — that  is,  to  find  geometrically  when  the 
maximum  of  0  C  occurs. 


I  have  shown  already  that  during  an  element  of  time,  d  t, 
the  connecting-rod  rotates  around  the  virtual  center  S.  It  G' 
is  the  position  of  G  after  the  lime  d  t,  and  if  we  trace  a  circle 
passing  through  O',  taking  iS  as  a  center,  this  circle  cuts  the 
connecting-rod  .4  C  at  a  certain  point  D,  and  D  is  the  place 
where  O'  was  before  the  element  of  time  d  t  had  elapsed. 

Reciprocally,  if  we  knew  the  position  of  B  we  could  obtain 
the  next  position  of  C  by  tracing  a  circle  through  D  (3  being 
the  center)  and  taking  its  intersection  with  the  vertical  line 
0  C.    Now,  when  the  angle  iS  C  .4  is  less  than  90°  (as  shown 
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in  the  figure),  the  point  G' ,  thus  obtained,  will  be  above  C ; 
and  when  the  angle  iS  CA  is  more  than  90°,  the  point  G'  thus 
obtained  will  be  below  C. 

But  the  maximum  of  0  C  will  be  attained  when  the  next 
position  of  G  will  be  neither  above  nor  below  C  (the  maximum 
corresponding  to  a  stationary  position  of  V  during  the  time 
d  t).  In  order  to  fulfill  this  condition,  the  line  6' (7  must  be 
exactly  at  right  angle  with  the  connecting-rod  A  G. 

Tiie  problem  is  now  completely  solved  by  a  purely  geometri- 
cal method,  and  I  will  announce  it  as  follows  : 

"  Tli£  iiuiximum  and  minimiim  speed  of  Uie  piston  fiappenfor 
tlie  tiBO  jiosilions  of  the  eonueeting-roil.  in  which  this  eonnectiny- 
riHl  is  lit  right  angle  with  the  virtual  line  S  G."  This  is,  I 
think,  the  first  complete  and  correct  geometrical  solution  of 
the  problem. 

This  solution  contradicts  of  course  the  one  I  published  in  the 
last  issue,  on  account  of  the  mistake  mmle  iu  the  latter  as 
above  mentioned.  I  thought  then  that  the  maximum  s[>eed  of 
the  piston  was  attained  when  the  connecting-rod  was  at  right 
angle  with  the  crank  piu  radius  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  connect- 
ing rtMl  must  be  at  right  angle  with  the  line  S  G,  and  this  con- 
dition prevents  it  to  be  also  at  right  angle  with  the  crank-pin 
radius  O  li,  because  0  B  and  H  C  meet  at  point  S,  and  therefore 
are  not  parallel. 

I  retract,  then,  all  I  have  said  concerning  the  prior  analytical 
solution  given  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Lindenberger  (in  April,  1893), 
and  apologize  to  him  for  having  said  that  his  solution  was  not 
right.  On  the  contrary,  the  geometrical  solution  as  given 
here  confirms  the  result  obtained  by  Mr.  Lindenberger  analyti- 
cally, that  the  maximum  speed  of  the  piston  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  position  where  the  connecting-rod  is  at  right 
angle  with  the  crank-pin  radius,  but  is  very  near  it  (this  is 
shown  by  the  fiict  that  when  the  connecting-rod  is  at  right 
angle  with  S  G,  S  li  is  very  near  i'  G,  the  point  S  being  very 
far). 

I  will  say  further  that  the  solutions  given  prior  to  the  one 
of  Mr.  Limlenberger  are  not  correct ;  such  is  the  case  of  the 
solutions  given  by  W.  II.  Trethewey,  Stmtford,  Ont  (July, 
1892) ;  Edward  Walker,  New  York  (August,  1892) ;  Professor 
F.  A.  Weilie,  Delaware  College  (January,  1893),  and  myself 
(January,  1894),  who  a.s8umed  that  the  piston  has  a  maximum 
speed  when  the  connecting-rod  is  at  right  angle  with  the  crank- 
pin  radius.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  solutions  assuming  that  this 
maximum  occurs  at  the  highest  and  lowest  point  of  the  crank- 
pin  circle,  as  no  scientific  methods  could  lead  to  such  a  result. 

Oidy  two  solutions  published  so  far  were  correct,  the  one  of 
Mr.  Lindenberger  and  the  one  of  T.  B.  Leeper,  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Easton,  Pa.  (July,  1892).  I  nmst  say  1  did  not  have  time 
to  go  over  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Leeper,  but  anyway  his 
method  is  able  to  lead  to  a  correct  .solution.  But  these  two 
solutions  are  analytical,  and  require  a  pretty  long  demonstra- 
tion ;  besides,  they  do  not  glee  any  geometrical  or  analytical 
condition  defining  the  position  of  the  maximum  in  a  general 
manner.  They  have  to  assume  that  the  length  of  the  conncct- 
iug-ro<l  and  the  nulius  of  the  crank-pin  are  given  numerically, 
and  so  give  only  the  solution  for  the  aise  tjorresponding  to 
these  numerical  datsi. 

As  I  said  above,  the  geometrical  condition  defining  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  speeed  of  the  piston  is  that  the  angle  S  G  A 
be  a  right  angle,  and  this  condition  applies  to  any  size  of  the 
connectingroil  and  of  the  crank-pin  radius. 


NOTES   AND   NEWS. 


^  New  Battleships  for  England.— In  a  recent  Admiralty  re- 
port it  is  announced  that  10  battleships,  already  provided  for 
under  the  Naval  Defense  Act,  will  be  completed  early  in  1894. 

Fast  Torpedo  Boat.— At  a  trial  of  Yarrow's  new  torpedo 
boat  Ilaaoek.  made  near  Oravesend  early  in  Decemlx-r,  the 
marvelous  average  speed  of  30  miles  an  hour  was  obtained  on 
a  run  of  100  miles. 

The  First  Balloon  Ascension  in  the  United  States.— The 
Herkimer,  N.  Y..  Democrat  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  first  balloon  a.scension  in  the  Unite<l  States  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Uittenhouse  and  Hopkins,  of  Philadelphia,  some  time 
in  the  j'ear  l'i83.  at>out  110  years  ago. 

A  100- lb.  Rail  on  the  Consolidated  Road.— It  is  reported 
from  New  Haven  that  the  work  of  relaying  the  tracks  of  the 
New  York,  >few  Haven  &  Hartford  Itoad  with  100  lb.  steel 
rails  has  been  completed  between  that  city  and  Springfield. 

An  Omission. — The  photographs  of  the  United  States  cruiser 
New  York,  which  were  illustrated  by  half-tone  engravings  in 
our  last  issue,  were  taken  by  William  II  Kau,  of  1.324  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Owing  to  an  oversight  credit 
for  the  same  was  neglected  at  the  time  of  publication. 


Aluminum  for  Gas-holders. — Experiments  have  been  made 
by  MM.  Goules  and  Sibillot  with  the  view  of  adopting  alumi- 
num as  the  material  for  the  gas-holders  of  dirigible  balloons, 
instead  of  silk  or  other  stuffs,  and  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ments have  been  satisfactory. 

Aluminium  in  Place  of  Tin. — In  an  article  in  the  Itevue 
Scientijique,  M.  L.  de  Djeri  claims  that  aluminium  will  soon 
replace  tin  for  many  purposes.  For  equal  volumes  the  price 
of  the  two  metals  is  not  very  different,  and  the  alloys  of  alu- 
minium with  copper,  etc.,  are  superior  to  those  of  tin. 

Ships  for  the  Manchester  Canal.— The  ships  which  will 
hereafter  be  built  for  use  on  the  Manchester  Canal  are  to  have 
telescopic  miists.  The  lower  masts  are  of  hollow  steel,  ami 
the  topmasts  will  be  of  wood  and  lowered  into  the  former 
when  the  ship  passes  bridges. 

New  Process  of  Rain- Making. — A  new  process  of  rain- 
making  was  recently  brouglit  before  the  Academic  des  Sci- 
ences, Paris,  by  M.  Baudoin.  His  theory  is  that  electricity 
maintains  the  water  in  the  clouds  in  a  state  of  small  drop.s. 
and  if  the  electricity  be  discharged  the  water  will  come  down. 

Irrigation  of  the  Mojave  Desert. — The  great  project  of  irri- 
gating the  Mojave  Desert  by  means  of  a  mammoth  dam  to  be 
built  at  Victor  Narrows,  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Californiii 
Iliiilroad,  appears  to  be  an  a-ssured  fact.  Documents  for  the 
formation  of  a  company  have  been  completed  and  signed. 

Italian  Petroleum. — Attention  has  recently  been  called  to 
the  finding  of  sources  of  petroleum  in  Italy  at  Emilia,  in  the 
province  of  Chieti.  The  light  given  by  it  is  of  a  clear  opal 
color  ;  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  burning  oil  and  40  per  cent, 
of  benzine  are  obtained  from  it. 

Pocket  Telephone.— The  policemen  at  Newcastle,  Eng., 
are  said  to  have  l)een  equipped  with  pocket  telephones  with  a 
foot  or  two  of  wire  attached.  By  means  of  these  instruments 
they  can  communicate  with  the  fire  brigade  through  the  fire 
signal  boxes  without  bn-aking  the  glass  doors  of  the  same. 

Aluminum  Bullets.— Some  exp^-riments  have  recently  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  aluminum  bullet,  to 
be  used  in  place  of  leatl  in  rifie  cartridges.  It  is  calculated 
that  a  soldier  am  carry  about  200  rounds.  In  testing  the 
penttrating  properties,  it  is  said  that  they  have  been  found  to 
be  superior  to  lead. 

Benzine  Wagon.— A  four-wheeleil  wagon  whose  motive 
power  is  supplied  by  a  benzine  engine  has  been  satisfactorily 
tested  in  Germany.  It  is  intended  to  carry  passengers  through 
city  streets  or  country  roads,  and  can  be  run  at  the  rale  of  half 
a  cent  a  mile.  The  wagon  and  engine  can  be  made  for  $500. 
The  speed  is  as  high  as  15  miles  an  hour. 

A  New  Gun.— M.  Turpin,  who  is  well  known  as  a  discov- 
erer of  the  explosive  melinite,  has  invented  a  new  gun  which 
is  said  to  l)e  very  effective.  Four  charges  can  be  fired  from  it 
in  15  minutes.  These  charges  contain  25,000  projectiles,  which 
are  scattered  over  an  area  of  236,808  sq.  ft.  at  a  distance  of 
11,483  ft. 

Longest  Railway  Tangent  in  the  World.- The  longest 
reach  of  railway  without  a  curve  is  claimed  by  travelers  to  be 
that  of  the  new  Argentine  Pacific  Railway,  from  Bueno.s 
Ayres  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  For  211  miles  it  is  without 
a  curve,  and  has  no  .cutting  or  embankment  deeper  than  2  or 
3  ft. 

A  Castle  in  the  Air— A  Belgian  engineer,  Tobyanski,  has 
evolved  a  project  for  an  aerial  castle  for  the  Antwerp  Exhibi- 
tion. It  is  to  be,  judging  from  the  illustrations  published,  an 
immen.se  composite  balloon  consisting  of  six  parts,  which  are 
to  be  held  captive  at  a  height  of  1,600  ft.  It  is  to  be  reached 
by  elevators,  anil  to  have  a  cafe,  observatories,  etc. 

India's  Telegraph  Service.— The  report  has  been  published 
that  a  great  advance  has  l)een  made  in  duplex  telegraphy  by 
an  invention  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Indian  telegraph 
staff.  It  is  said  that  duplex  messages  were  recently  trans 
mitted  without  repeaters  for  a  distance  of  2,100  miles  from 
Calcutta  to  Madras.     The"  wire  used  was  of  copper. 

Photographing  Projectiles  in  Transit.— Professor  Fritch. 
of  Berlin,  bjis  succeeded  in  photographing  projectiles  in  tran- 
sit. He  exhibited  at  a  recent  lecture  photographs  showing' 
the  air  waves  citused  by  the  missiles,  which  formed  a  legibli' 
record  of  the  velocity  with  which  they  traveled.  The  appa- 
nitus  is  said  to  be  the  invention  of  a  boy  named  Vernon,  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

A  New  Insulating  Material —The  great  electrical  manu- 
■facturing  concern  of  lierlin  has  introducetl  a  new  insulating 
material  which  ia  ialeuded  to  replace  rubber  and  vulcanized 
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lil)er.  It  can,  it  is  claimed,  be  turned,  filed,  and  drilled  more 
eisily  than  hard  rubber  ;  fine  screw-threads  can  be  cut  on  it, 
and  It  can  be  polished.  It  does  not  attack  metals,  and  can  be 
ii>od  in  place  of  marble  ancLslate  for  switchboards.  It  resists 
;i  temperature  of  450°  F.,«nd  is  unattacked  by  hydrochloric 
(ir  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

First  Test  of  the  Air-pump. — The  first  public  test  of  the 
;iir-pump  was  made  in  1654  by  its  inventor.  Otto  von  Guericke, 
ill  the  presence  of  Emperor  Ferdinand  of  Germany.  Guericke 
applied  the  carefully  ground  edges  of  two  metallic  hemi- 
spheres, 2  ft.  in  diameter,  to  each  other.  After  exhausting  the 
air  by  his  apparatus  he  attached  15  horses  to  each  hemisphere. 
Ill  vain  did  they  attempt  to  separate  them  because  o(  the  enor- 
mous pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  experiment  w^as  a 
i^ri-at  success. 

Hungarian  Railway  Tickets. — The  railway  marks  invented 
In  the  Hungarian  Mmister  Lukais  will  shortly  be  adopted  on 
aJi  Hungarian  railways.  For  the  future  no  traveler  on  Hun- 
rurian  railways  will  be  troubled  to  stand  waiting  at  the  ticket 
cilice  for  his  ticket.  He  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  out  his 
ticket  for  himself.  On  a  blank  card  he  will  w^rite  the  name  of 
tlic  station  from  which  he  takes  his  departure,  and  that  of  the 
station  he  means  to  go  to,  and  he  will  stick  on  to  the  remaining 
c'liipty  space  on  the  card  as  many  "  railway  marks"  as  his 
jiiurney  will  cost.  The  blank  cards  will  be  obtainable  at  all 
tcliiicco  shops. — London  Daily  News. 

Hand-hole  Cover  for  Boilers.  —We  illustrate  a  man-  and 
li and-hole  cover  that  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Willits, 
cf  the  United  States  Navy,  for  ma- 
rine l>oiler8.  The  plate  is  flanged 
inward,  the  edge  faced  and  a  steel 
plate  cover  used  inside,  pulled  up  to 
the  face  by  a  bridge  and  bolt  in  the 
onlinary  way.  It  is  simpler  and  bet- 
ter than  the  old  flat  hole  stiffened 
by  a  ring  riveted  on.  —  The  Biigineer. 

Disincnistation  of  Boilers  with 
Liquid  Carbonic  Acid.— The  J{ecue 
'!'  t'himie  Ind>i»lrielU  says  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Scientific  As- 
sociation of  Saxony  one  of  the  mem- 
Ihts  described  the  use  of  liquid  car- 
Ixiiiic  acid  as  a  boiler  disincrustant. 
The  lioiler  having  been  filled  with 
cold  water,  carbonic  acid  was  intro- 
duced from  a  receptacle  near  at 
liiind.  When  the  water  was  satu- 
rated with  the  gas,  the  acid  dissolved 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  was  the 
principal  element  contained  in  the 
sctile.  and  precipitated  the  gypsum 
which  was  combined  with  it,  leaving 
the  sheets  of  the  boiler  perfectly 
clean. 

Experiments  with  Shingles. —An  interesting  experiment 
with  shingles  was  tried  a  short  time  ago,  says  a  writer  in  an 
English  journal.  A  green  6in.  cedar  shingle,  fresh  from  the 
saw,  was  measured  and  weighe<l,  care  being  taken  to  get  both 
<xact.  It  was  found  that  it  weightnl  7  oz.  It  was  then  dried 
iiid  again  weighed  and  measured.  It  had  shrunk  nearly  J  in., 
while  the  weight  had  decreased  from  7  oz.  to  3  oz.  It  was 
I  lien  submerged  in  water  24  hours,  and  the  size  had  not 
changed  a  particle,  while  the  weight  had  increased  1  oz.,  dem- 
onstrating the  superiority  of  cedar  shingles  over  others,  as 
■Alien  once  dry  thej*  will  neither  shrink  with  excessive  heat  nor 
pry  one  another  off  the  roof  in  wet  weather. 

Hardness  of  Copper  and-  Zinc— An  interesting  fact  con- 
cerning the  relative  hardness  of  copper  and  zinc  has  been 
lirought  to  light  by  means  of  M.  Paul  Jannetaz's  new  scle- 
rometer.  Most  authors  reganl  zinc  as  harder  than  copper. 
If,  however,  the  metals  are  examined  in  a  sufficiently  pure 
slate,  it  appears  that  copper  is  the  harder  of  the  two.  This 
removes  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  harder  the  body 
■lie  less  its  atomic  volume. 

Tunnel  and  Bridge  to  Copenhagen.  — Owing  to  the  accu- 
mulations of  ice  which  cuts  off  Copenhagen  from  the  main- 
uud  during  part  of  the  winter,  it  is  now  proposed  to  build  a 
'  iinnel  l)etween  the  island  of  Seeland  and  Funen  and  a  bridge 
'M'tween  Funen  and  the  mainland.  The  construction  will  be 
■asy  owing  to  the  soft  nature  of  the  bottom,  and  the  island  of 
"^pragal  will  Iw  usetl  for  ventilation  and  other  purposes. 
^V'hen  the  work  is  completed  it  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
€1,800,000.  Copenhagen  will  be  two  hours  nearer  the  con- 
tinent. 
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Comparison  of  Artificial  Lights. — It  is  stated  that  a  care- 
ful examination  under  the  spectroscope  of  various  lights 
shows  that  the  arc  lamp  and  the  improved  incandescent  gas- 
lights arc  the  artificial  sources  of  light  that  approach  sunlight 
most  nearly  in  nature  ;  but  all  artificial  light  has  a  warmer  or 
more  golden  light  than  daylight.  Ordinary  gas  flames  and 
ordinary  incandescent  lamps  emit  the  red  and  yellow  rays, 
and  are  consequently  less  satisfactory.  It  is  believed  that  a 
light  closely  approaching  daylight  in  character  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  colored  reflectors  with  arc  lamps. 

A  Colossal  Microscope. — According  to  tlie  Annalet  TeeH-  . 
nigue»,  a  gigantic  microscope  is  being  constructed  in  Munich. 
It  has  a  magnifying  power  of  11,000  diameters,  but  this  can  be 
increased  to  16,000  by  means  of  an  electric  light,  the  image  in 
this  case  being  thrown  on  a  screen.  In  order  that  the  beat  of 
the  lamp  may  occasion  no  expansion  of  the  metallic  parts  of 
the  armature  and  consequently  displace  the  focus  of  the  lenses, 
a  bronze  cylinder  containing  liquid  carbonic  acid  is  so  arranged 
that  a  little  liquid  escapes  when  the  temperature  reaches  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  by  its  evaporation  reduces  the  armature  to  a 
normal  temperature. 

Preservation  of  Wood.— M.  Verrier  has  made  an  applica- 
tion of  the  following  method  of  preserving  wood.  The  wood 
which  is  to  be  injected  is  cut  in  the  months  of  August  and 
October,  and  immediately  strippyed  of  all  the  lateral  branches, 
merely  keeping  a  bouquet  of  leaves  at  the -end  of  each  limb. 
The  wood  is  carefully  cut  or  sawed  so  that  all  tlie  pores  of  the 
wood  which  are  exposed  are  immediately  placed  in  vats  filled 
three-quarters  full  of  water,  into  which  from  175  to  230  lbs. 
of  pulverized  sulphate  ol  copperiajddfiiLper  100  galls.  The 
bouquet  of  leaves,  left  at  the  upper  end  of  each  limb,  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  an  ascension  of  the  liquid  by  virtue  of  the  capil-  ^ 
lary  attraction,  and  the  ascensionsJ  energy  of  the  leaves. — 
Moniteur  InduJttriel. 

Cement  for  Steam  pipes.— A  cement  of  specially  valuable 
properties  for  steam-pipes,  in  filling  up  small  leaks,  su«h  as  a 
blow-hole  in  a  casting,  without  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
injured  piece,  has  been  compounded.  The  cement  in  question 
is  composed  of  5  lbs.  of  Paris  while,  5  lbs.  yellow  ochre,  10  Ibe. 
litharge,  5  lbs.  red  lead,  and  4  lbs,  black  oxide  manganese, 
these  various  materials  being  mixed  with  great  thoroughness, 
a  small  quantity  of  asbestos  and  boiled  oil  being  afterward 
added.  The  composition,  as  thus  prepared,  will  set  hard  in 
from  two  to  five  hours,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  not 
being  subject  to  expansion  and  contraction  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  leakage  afterward,  and  its  efficiency  in  places  diffi- 
cult of  access  is  of  special  importance. — American  Gadight 
Journal. 

Smokeless  Powder. — The  adoption  of  smokeless  powder 
in  the  Italian  Army  is  likely  to  cost  Italy  dear.  Accoitling  to 
the  France  Militaire,  the  smokeless  powder  used  by  the  Italian 
artillery  has  irreparably  damaged  a  very  large  number  of 
guns.  The  powder  has  produced  such  an  effect  upon  the 
bores  of  the  guns,  that  some  500  have  already  been  condemned, 
and  orders  have  been  issued  to  considerably  reduce  the  amount 
of  gun  practice.  Enormous  expense  will,  in  consequence,  be 
necessary  to  restore  the  Italian  field  artillery  to  its  former 
state  of  efficiency,  no  less  a  sum  than  £8,000*000  being  men- 
tioned as  the  amount  required.  If  the  report  as  to  guns  being 
rendered  practically  useless  through  smokeless  powder  being 
used  Ije  correct,  it  will  probably  have  an  important  effect  on 
the  development  of  these  powders,  which  have  received  such 
a  stimulus  of  late  years. 

Ventilation  of  Sewers. — The  municipal  authorities  of  an 
English  town  have  accepted  the  offer  of  a  local  lighting  com- 
pany to  provide  electromotors  for  ventilating  the  up-take  col- 
umns of  sewers.  The  motors  are  to  be  continuously  supplied 
with  current  for  three  montlis  for  $25  each,  tests  being  taken 
in  the  mean  time  on  the  amount  of  foul  air  extracted  from  this 
sewer.  The  introduction  of  electromotors  for  this  purpose  is 
by  no  means  the  first  occasion  on  which  mechanical  power  has 
been  employed  for  removing  dangerous  gases.  Large  blowers 
and  fans  have  been  successfully  used  for  carrying  a  supply  of 
fresh  air  through  the  workings  at  mines  and  collieries.  For- 
merly the  ventilation  was  effected  by  hot-air  currents,  a  fur- 
nace being  kept  up  in  the  uptake  for  the  purpose  of  healing 
the  outgoing  air,  and  thus  creating  a  draft. 

A  Type  of  Condenser. — An  unusual  type  of  condenser  for 
use  with  steam  engines  is  described  in  an  English  technical 
journal.  It  is  built  like  an  ordinary  steam  radiator  except  that 
It  is  much  larger,  the  vertical  pipes  being  slightly  over  4  in. 
outside  diameter.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  enters 
one  end  of  the  coil  of  pipe,  is  condensed  in  its  passage  and  is 
then  pumped  out  of  the  other  end  by  the  air  pump.     A  shal- 
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low  trough  extends  alon^  the  top  of  the  radiator,  and  is  kept 
filled  with  water  by  a  circulating  pump  ;  this  water  prickles 
down  through  line  holes  in  the  tJoltom  of  the  trough  over  the 
surface  of  the  pipe,  and  keeps  it  cooled  so  that  the  steam  within 
is  condensed.  Tlic  apparatus  is  placed  on  the  roof  of  a  shop, 
and  has  been  working  sticcessfully  for  two  years.  Its  advan- 
tage lies  in  the  very  smsill  amount  of  condensing  water  re- 
quired, wliich  is  only  one  pound  per  pound  of  steam. 

Non-shrinking  Timber. — The  Iitdian  Textile  Jimnifd  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  statement  that  a  limlKT  known  as  "  Billian," 
which  grows  plentifidly  in  IJorneo,  is  unatTect£<l  by  water  as 
far  as  dimensions  are  concerned,  either  when  absorbing  it  or 
losing  it  by  evaporation.  It  weighs  60  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  and 
it  has  a  breaking  strain  1.52  times  that  of  English  oak.  while 
its  weight  is  only  5  percent  greater.  Compared  with  Burmese 
teak  it  is  62  per  cent,  stronger  transversely,  and  11  per  cent, 
heavier,  liillian  or  Borneo  iron-wood  is  a  hard,  durable  woikI 
of  a  dark  brown  color.  When  seasoned  it  turns  a  deep  red, 
and  with  long  exposure  Iwcomes  black  iisebonj-.  It  resists  the 
tertnlo  navalis  (so  destructive  among  timl)er-4n  salt  water),  and 
the  white  ant,  and  is  ahnost  indestructible.  Its  breaking  strain 
is  the  Iiighest  of  any  known  woo<i.  and  it  is  extensively  used 
as  sleepers,  Ix-ams,  piles  and  for  any  construction  requiring 
strength  and  durability. 

"  Petroleum  and  Coal  Tar. — Petroleum  and  coal  tar  are  fre- 
((uently  reconmiended  and  used  to  remler  posts  durable,  but 
their  value  varies  with  conditions.  Coal  tar  applied  hot  may 
Im;  made  to  form  an  impervious  casing,  shutting  out  air  and 
moisture,  but,  of  course,  not  preventing  it  from  entering 
above.  Bottlwl  »ip  in  this  manner  it  maj'  promote  decay. 
Willi  different  conditions  it  may  prove  a  useful  application, 
says  Countrtf  (jItutUiiian.  With  shingles  it  acts  differently, 
being  wholly  exposed  to  the  rain  and  air.  Apply  the  petro- 
leum by  dipping  the  shingles  in  it  in  a  tub  of  the  oil,  and  allow 
a  few  hours  for  it  to  soak  thoroughly  into  the  pores  of  the 
woo<l,  and  then  lay  them  in  the  usual  way.  It  may  be  applied 
less  perfectl}'  to  the  shingles  after  they  are  laid,  using  a  coarse 
brush  for  the  purpose,  and  it  should  be  renewed  once  in  si'veu 
or  eight  years.  It  affects  the  rain-water  onh'  for  a  few  weeks. 
In  applymg  it  to  the  roof  crowd  the  points"  of  the  brush  into 
the  crevices  Iwtween  the  shingles. 

i  Utilization  of  Coat  Dust  in  London,  England.— The  Lon- 
don Timtn  gives  an  account  of  a  process  l)y  which  anthracite 
coal  bricks  are  now  l)eing  manufactured  bj-  the  London  Cojil 
Brick  Syndicate.  The  bricks  are  made  of  grains  of  anthracite 
dust,  which  are  forced  to  cohere  by  means  of  a  special  cement- 
ing compound  and  by  great  pressure.  The  coal  dust  is  mixed 
with  the  binding  material  in  the  proportion  of  95  jx-r  cent,  of 
the  former  to  4  [ter  cent,  of  the  latter.  The  compoun<l  is  fed 
into  a  mixer,  where  it  meets  a  jet  of  steam,  a  stiff  paste  being 
formed,  which  is  delivered  successively  into  a  series  of  moulds 
under  a  pressure  of  25  cwt.  As  the  mould  plate  revolves  the 
charge  in  each  mould  is  brought  between  two  rams,  which 
exert  a  pressure  of  2  tons  per  square  inch  on  each  side  of  the 
charge,  forming  a  very  dense  and  homogt^neous  coal  brick. 
The  brick,  still  in  the  mould,  passes  on  to  the  deliveir  ram, 
by  it  is  pushed  out  on  to  a  table,  and  is  removed  for  tbe 
market.  These  coal  bricl^  are  .said  to  make  an  excellent  fuel, 
and  to  possess  a  verj'  high  efficiency  for  steam-raising  pur- 
poses. The  Time*  thinks  that  with  such  a  fuel  at  the  disposal 
of  the  public  there  is  room  to  hope  for  a  reduction  in  the  pol- 
lution of  the  atmosphere  of  towns. 

^'.Counterweight  for  Electric  Cars. — Quite  an  ingenious 
method  has  been  resorted  to  for  assisting  electric  cars  up  a 
aieep  grade  in  Seattle.  Two  counterweights,  aggregating 
C  tons,  run  on  a>track  in  a  conduit  3  ft.  wide  and  15  in.  l)elow 
the  street  surface,  and  at  the  bottom  these  weights  abut  against 
an  air  cushion  made  of  two  8-in.  wrought-iron  pipes  of  8  ft. 
length,  inclosing  7-in.  pistons  of  about  tlie  same  length.  At 
the  other  end  of  a  steel  cable  attached  to  tbe  cotinterweights 
is  a  small  dummy  running  in  a  conduit  4  in.  wide  by  8  in. 
deep,  placet!  above  the  larger  conduit  ;  this  dummy  has  a  bar 
hinged  to  it  and  projecting  8  in.  above  the  ground,  to  which 
the  draw-bar  of  the  car  is  coupled.  In  operation,  the  loaded 
car  descending  the  grade  draws  up  the  counterweight,  which 
very  nearly  equals  the  weight  of  the  empty  car,  tlie  electric 
power  and  brakes  lielng  operated  as  on  tbe  level.  In  ascend- 
ing, the  counterweight  conies  down  and  pulls  up  the  car,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  electric  motor  to  hiuidle  the  load  ;  wben 
the  car  is  uncoupled  at  the  foot  of  the  grade,  an  automatic 
catch  holds  the  dummj'  in  position  for  the  next  ascending  csr. 
Another  simple  but  essential  mechanism  in  carrying  out,  this 
arrangement  is  the  employment  of  a  safety  catch  with  the 
weights  in  case  of  breakage  of  the  rope,  and  the  coupling  is 
automatic. 


Basic  Slag  as  Manure. — The  slag  resulting  from  the  Besse- 
mer basic  process  has  been  proved  to  possess  valuable  quali- 
ties as  a  manure,  owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  phosphorus 
which  it  contains.  As  a  tetra-basic  phosphate  of  lime,  in  whifli 
form  the  element  is  present,  it  can  be  readily  assimilated  by 
plants,  provided  the  slag  is  ground  sufficiently  tine.  At  tlic 
North-EasU'rn  Steel  Works  a  large  milling  plant  has  been 
erected,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  slag,  amounting  to  25  per 
cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  steel  produc«jd,  is  ground  by  edge 
runners  or  other  means  until  at>out  83  per  cent,  will  pa.ss 
through  a  sieve  of  120  wires  per  linear  inch.  It  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  the  efficiency  of  the  manure  is  not 
increased  by  grinding  it  finer  than  this.  Any  small  fragments 
of  steel  which  may  have  become  mixed  with  the  slag  are  re- 
moved by  magnets.  The  manure  contains  from  17  to  20  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  50  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  14  per  cent, 
of  iron  oxides,  together  with  smaller  quantities  of  other  ingre- 
dients. Exhaustive  experiments  have  been  made  with  the 
manure  in  tlvjs  and  other  countries.  It  has  been  found  most 
effective  when  mixed  with  other  nitrogenous  manures  in  tin: 
proiwrtion  of  4  to  1,  and  when  5  cwt.  of  the  mixture  is  used 
per  acre.  It  is  then  about  equal  to  superphosphate  in  bene- 
ficial effect.  At  the  price  of  27«.  per  ton  it  commands  a  ready 
sale. 

Gold  Mining  from  a  River-bed.— Gold  is  sprinkled  through- 
out tbe  Snake  Kiver  country  through  Idaho,  and  there  are 
numerous  bars  along  the  river  tliat  would  prove  profltablr 
could  water  be  commanded  for  sluicing  or  hydraulic  work. 
To  overcome  this  lack  of  water,  as  well  asto  insure  sufficient 
dumping  grounds,  a  big  floating  gold-saving  barge  has  been 
constructed  and  is  now  at  work  on  the  Idaho  bank  of  tlie 
Snake  River  about  10  miles  above  Pavetle.  It  is  a  stem-wheel 
flatboat  propelled  by  steam.  Substantially  constructed,  65  ft. 
long  and  22  ft.  wide,  it  is  equipped  with  a  35-H.P.  engine 
and  boiler.  With  a  slight  alteration  it  could  be  transformed 
into  a  steam  dredge  and  used  to  scoop  sand  and  gravel  from 
the  bottom  of  the  stream.  That  has  never  been  attempted. 
As  in  the  past,  operations  are  now  confined  to  working  bars 
out  of  the  bed  or  channel  of  the  river.  The  method  pursueil 
is  to  anchor  alongside  one  of  these  gravel  deposits  and  by  the 
use  of  scnipers  bring  the  material  to  be  handled  within  the 
reach  of  the  gold-washing.jnachinery  with  which  the  craft  is 
rigged.  The  gravel  is  scoopetl  up  by  buckets  attached  to  an 
endless  chain.  There  are  48  of  tliese  recepiacles  on  a  belt 
60  ft.  in  length,  and  each  has  a  capacity  of  about  20  lbs.  of 
dirt,  which  is  delivered  into  a  hopper.  This  is  also  an  agita- 
tor, and  the  process  employed  may  be  described  as  a  steam 
rocker,  with  the  exception  tliat  it  has  an  end  motion  instead 
of  one  sidewise.  The  gold  is  caught  on  copper  plates  witli 
(juicksilver.  The  tailings  are  carried  off  in  sluice  Ixixes  by 
the  force  of  a  stream  of  water  of  150  mineral  inches,  supplied 
by  a  China  pump,  run  by  the  engine  that  drives  all  the  other 
machinery.  The  gravel  is  worked  so  thoroughly  that  no  gold 
escapes  in  the  river.  An  average  of  100  tons  of  gravel  are 
daily  handled,  and  for  this  work  three  men  are  employed — an 
engineer,  one  to  work  the  scraper,  and  another  one  who  shovels 
the  dirt  into  a  pile  so  that  the  buckets  can  scoop  up  a  full  loati. 

An  Improvement  in  Furnace  Boilers.— At  the  fall  meeting 
of  the  Alabama  Industrial  and  Scientific  Society  held  in  Bir- 
mingham, November  24,  Mr.  Murray,  Superintendent  of  tlie 
Linn  Iron  Works,  described  an  improvement  which  he  had 
l)een  able  to  make  in  furnace  Ijoilers,  whereby  the  use  of  a 
double-decked  boiler  with  cylindrical  mudndrum  suspended 
beneath  and  a  modification  of  the  Spearman-Kennedy  ga.i 
burner  had  resulted  in  notable  economy. 

Mr.  Murray  was  obliged  to  dismantle  a  battery  of  boilers  at 
the  Alice  furnaces  consisting  of  two  46-in.  in  diameter  return- 
tlue  boilers  34  ft.  long.  As  these  boilers  did  not  give  enough 
steam  and  the  new  boilers  had  to  be  put  in  the  same  space  »s 
occupied  by  the  old  ones,  the  problem  had  to  lie  solved  to 
secure  greatest  heating  surface  in  a  limited  space.  Tlie  new 
boilers  were  built  larger  in  diameter  and  plain  cylindrical 
heaters  were  added  under  each  Ifoiler.  This  new  battery  con- 
sists of  two  54-in.  return-flue  boilers  34  ft.  long,  each  having 
two  10-in.  flues.  Under  and  connected  with  each  boiler  is  a 
plain  cylindrical  heater  36-in.  in  diameter,  31  ft.  2  in.  long. 
Tliese  heaters  start  8  ft.  from  the  front,  giving  room  for  tlie 
grate  and  the  bridge-wall.  The  heaters  pass  through  the  back 
wall  2^  ft.  and  a  20-in.  mud-drum  is  suspended  under  the 
same  on  the  outside  of  the  brickwork.  The  same  setting, 
hangings,  and  aliout  the  same  brickwork  were  used  as  in  tin- 
old  battery.  The  new  double-deck  boilers  give  1,660  sq.  ft. 
of  heating  surface  as  against  1,040  sq.  ft.  in  the  old  style,  a 
gain  of  61  per  cent.  The  supplementary  heaters  afford  59  per 
cent,  real  gain.  The  increase  of  cost  over  the  old  system  is 
only  about  12  per  cent. 
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r' Still  better  results  were  attained  by  introducing  a  separate 
jut  of  gas  under  the  heaters  in  addition  to  the  one  under  the 
lioilers.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Murray  designed  a  new  duplex 
L':is  burner.  Tlie  upper  burner  is  the  ordinary  8pearman- 
ivi-nnedy  burner,  tlie  lower  burner  is  connected  with  the  base 
(if  the  upper  one  through  a  9  X  9-in.  cast-iton  pipe  leading  to 
:t  nozzle  24  in.  X  3  in.  Air  for  combustion  is  admitted  on 
cither  side  of  the  battery  through  the  hot  walls  and  envelops 
tlie  gas-jet  at  its  oritice  from  all  sides.  The  results  with  this 
liurner  were  very  tiattcring,  and  the  same  is  now  used  by  sev- 
iral  of  the  furnace  plants  in  that  district. 

Acdes  Machine  Gun.— The  Driggs  Ordnance  Company,  of 
Wasliington,  have  brought  out  a  new  machine  gun  invented 
liy  J.  G.  Accles.  In  a  general  way  this  gun  resembles  the 
(iatling  gun,  but  has  a  number  of  important  features.  By  a 
simple  clutch  at  the  side  the  firing  mechanism  can  be  thrown 
in  or  out  of  gear  instantaneously,  and,  secondly,  the  gunner 
LiM  easily  throw  a  continuous  stream  of  bullets,  or  fire  shots 
singly — at  the  rate  of  about  400  shots  per  minute — the  crank 
lieing  turned  at  a  steadj-  rate  all  the  time.  The  gun  may  be 
mounted  on  field -carriages,  parapets,  embrasures,  and  on  all 
tvpes  of  naval  mountings.  Oh  board  ships  the  guns  are  ar- 
ranged 80  as  to  be  actuated  both  by  hand  aud  by  electricity. 
In  using  electricity  the  main  current  from  the  ship's  dynamo 
i-  led  to  a  smaller  motor  connected  with  the  shaft  which  works 
the  gun.  Great  rapidity  of  fire  is  obtained  with  this  latter 
arrangement,  1,000  shots  per  minute  having  been  fired  accu- 
rately in  recent  experiments. 

The  gun  fires  only  one  shot  at  a  time,  and  a  cartridge  cannot 
be  discharged  without  the  trigger  being  pulled.  Turning  the 
iTunk  cannot,  therefore,  by  any  possibility,  discharge  car- 
tridges unless  the  trigger  is  also  pulled.  The  force  of  discharge 
is  absorbed  by  the  weight  of  the  gun,  so  that  there  is  no  recoil 
or  disarrangement  of  the  aim  caused  by  tiring.  While  the 
hat>itual  position  of  the  crank  is  on  the  trunnion,  a  preferable 
location  in  the  lObarreled  gun  for  accurate  firing,  it  can  be 
]ilaoed  at  the  rear  of  the  gun,  making  it  possible  to  discharge 
all  of  the  shots  at  each  turn  of  the  crank,  or  30  shots  a  second, 
wliich  is  at  the  rate  of  1,800  shots  per  minute.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  extreme  rapid  firing  an  arrangement  is  perfected  by 
which  the  trigger  can  be  locked  in  a  position  of  permanent 
"  pull,"  and  rapidly  burning  the  crank  a  constant  stream  of 
cartridges  can  be  discharged.  Placing  the  crank  on  tiie  trun- 
nion is  thought  by  ordnance  experts  to  be  of  great  advantage, 
it  being  possible  by  having  it  in  that  position  for  one  man  to 
aim  and  fire  the  gun,  as  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  man  to  sit 
■  lose  to  the  breech  of  the  gun  to  enable  him' to  manipulate  the 
crank  attached  to  the  right-hand  trunnion.  By  this  arrange- 
ment one  man  could  load,  aim,  and  fire  the  gun  at  the  rate  of 
about  600  shots  a  minute.  It  is  thought  that  in  action  bat- 
teries may  often  be  reduced  to  one  man,  and  the  possibilities 
in  tills  respect  are  therefore  of  much  practical  value. 

Novel  Method  of  Track  Shifting.— In  the  course  of  the 
lour-tnicking  and  other  improvements  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  >fc  Hartford  Kailroad  between  Woodlawn  and  New 
Haven,  it  has  been  sought  to  reduce  the  grades  and  to  improve 
tlie  alignment  by  reducing  the  curvature  to  8°.  At  two  places 
on  the  line  there,  has  recently  been  accomplished  the  shifting 
')f  long  sections  of  track  to  embankments  on  the  new  grade 
without  interruption  of  tUe  regular  tratlic  and  at  a  low  cost. 
Xear  Milford,  Conn.,  there  was  a  change  of  track  extending 
•^.000  ft.,  with  an  average  raise  of  6  ft.  and  a  maximum  of  9  ft. 
The  filling  for  third  and  fourth  tracks  had  been  brought  to 
tliu  new  grade.  Under  former  plans  the  two  existing  tracks 
would  have  been  raised  by  a  succession  of  such  lifts  as  could 
'liive  been  properly  tamped  to  permit  of  the  safe  passtige  of 
trains.  The  old  tracks  were,  however,  moved  bodily  on  skids 
from  the  old  to  the  new  grade,  making  the  new  third  and 
fourth  tracks,  aud  the  old  part  of  the  railroad  is  then  raised 
without  interference  from  trains.  The  proposal  to  raise  and 
slide  the  tracks  on  skids,  with  block  and  tackle,  was  so  gener- 
iHy  condemned  by  experienced  trackmen  that  the  roadmasters 
'>f  the  New  York  Division  did  not  decide  upon  this  step  until 
in  experimental  strip  had  been  removed  by  this  means.  The 
I  rack  was  disconnected  in  five-rail  lengths  (150- ft.  sections), 
iml  the  skids,  on  which  the  sections  were  moved,  consisted  of 
rails  spiked  to  6  X  8-in.  spruce  timber,  with  dowels  at  each 
I'lid,  to  which  were  attached  the  blocks  and  tackles.  The  work 
of  shifting  8,900  ft.  of  track  a  distance  ranging  from  20  to 
•!0  ft.  and  lifting  it  an  average  of  6  ft.,  was  accomplished  with 
-I'll  days'  work,  including  the  time  of  going  to  the  work  and 
fL'turning,  or,  reckoning  only  the  time  actually  spent  in  labor, 
a  little  more  than  100  full  days'  work  sufhced  to  place  the 
track  in  position  for  surfacing.  This  stated  to  lie  about  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  under  the  usual  methods  would  be  neces- 
sary to  draw  the  spikes,  disconnect  the  rails,  and  to  carry  the 


ties  and  rails  25  ft.,  including  the  lift  of  6  ft.,  after  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  space  and  line  the  ties  and  to  cpnnect, 
gauge,  and  spike  the  rails.  Four  miles  of  track  have  been 
rai.seJ  in  this  manner,  including  a  stretch  near  Pelhamville, 
where  the  lift  was  8  ft.  and  the  lateral  movement  35  ft.  Ex- 
perienced workmen  brought  the  cost  of  this  shiftidg  down  to 
IBcentsalfneal  foot.  The  work  was  planned  by  C.  C.  Elwell, 
M.,  AM.,  Soc.  C.  E.  Roadmaster  of  the  division. 

Travel  on  the  Congo  Road.— The  Congo  Railroad  hasar 
rived  at  the  dignity  of  a  lime-table  and  schedules  of  passenger 
and  freight  tnifiic.  What  the  roiul  lacks  in  length  it  makes 
up  in  charges.  It  costs  anybody  who  has  a  social  position  to 
maintain  $10  to  travel  25  miles.  This  is  the  first-class  rate, 
and  the  drop  from  first  to  second  class  is  precipitous  and 
abj'smal.  The  only  accommodations  for  second-class  passen- 
gers are  such  as  they  can  find  in  the  freight  cars,  but  they  can 
afford  to  stand  up  if  need  be,  for  they  are  required  to  disburse 
only  |1  for  transportation  that  costs  the  unfortunate  few  10 
times  as  much.  .Modern  improvements  in  train  management 
are  a  feature  of  the  new  African  railroad.  The  fact  that  onl^ 
one  train  a  day  starts  from  each  terminus  reduces  to  a  mini- 
mum the  danger  of  a  rear-end  collision  ;  but  as  the  Congo 
Kailroad  differs  from  our  trunk  lines  in  having  only  a  single 
track,  it  is  not  expedient  for  trains  to  attempt  to  pass  one  an- 
other between  stations.  The  four  stopping- places  aking  the 
line  have  therefore  been  connected  by  telephone,  and  conduc- 
tors are  under  orders  not  to  leave  one  station  until  assured  by 
telephone  that  they  will  have  a  full  monopoly  of  the  track  to 
the  station  ahead. 

When  the  line  is  completed  to  Stanley  Pool  there  will  be  a 
fine  opportunity  for  tourists  of  the  adventuresome  sort  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  lower  Congo  Valley  and  return  to  the  sea 
breezes  in  a  few  daj-s.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  progress 
of  civilization  will  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  price  of  first- 
class  tickets.  The  company,  however,  lias  a  monopoly  of  rail- 
road building  for  many  j'ears  to  come,  and  will  be  likely  to 
charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear,  without  any  fear  that  competi- 
tive routes  or  ticket  scalpers  will  demoralize  rates.  Of  course, 
the  needs  of  commerce  and  the  pressure  that  the  Congo  Free 
State  may  exert  will  soon  have  a  tendency  to  place  all  charges 
on  a  reasonable  basis.  The  road  is  completed  to  Nkenge,  25 
miles  from  its  starling-point  at  Matadi.  It  is  now  fairly  on  the 
plateau  behind  the  hills  that  overlook  the  foaming  cataracts 
of  the  river.  The  road  thus  far  has  been  hewn  out  of  the 
toughest  of  rock,  skirting  first  the  Congo  and  then  zigzagging 
up  the  Mposi  River  Valley,  where  a  number  of  costly  bridges 
were  thrown  over  the  troublesome  stream.  Nearly  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  entire  route  have  now  been  conquered  and 
rapitl  pro,  ress  may  be  made  to  Stanley  Pool,  where  steamers 
from  far  and  near  will  bring  freight  to  the  cars.  Facts  are 
stubborn  things,  and  this  railroad  must  astonish  the  small 
army  of  writers,  who  affirmed  a  few  years  ago  that  white  men 
could  accomplish  nothing  in  the  trying  climate  of  the  Congo 
Valley. — Neic  Fork  Suji. 


THE 


BUFFINGTON-CROZIER     DISAPPEARING 
GUN  CARRIAGE. 


Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  a  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  increase  the  naval  and  coast 
armament  of  the  country,  the  Ordnance  officers  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  for  an  efficient  coast  defense  a  disappearing 
gun  carriage  was  an  absolute  necessity.  This  stimulated  a 
number  of  inventors,  tftid  several  types  of  disappearing  gun 
carriages  have  been  evolved  which  are  more  or  less  successful, 
some  of  which  have  been  constructed  under  orders  from  the 
Government  and  have  been  tried  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Ordnance  Department. 

Among  the  earliest  attempts  at  the  designing  of  such  a  car- 
riage was  that  of  Colonel  Buffington,  a  modified  form  of  whose 
carriage  was  tested  at  the  Sandy  Hook  Proving  Grounds  on 
December  14,  a  memorandum  of  which  was  given  in  our 
January  issue.  The  carriage  is  known  as  the  BuffingtQn-Cro- 
zier  cairiage.  Captain  William  Crozier,  whose  name  appears  in 
connection  with  the  carriage,  was  detailed  by  the  Government  a 
number  of  years  ago  t<>  visit  Europe  and  gather  such  informa- 
tion as  would  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  art  in  the  several  military  countries,  and  report 
the  same  to  this  Government.  Ue  found  no  disappearing  car- 
riage whlcfi^  in  his  judgment,  would  warrant  the  appropriation 
of  large  sums  of  money  by  this  country  for  construction.  He 
brought  home  one  or  two  gun  carriages,  of  Russian  and  French 
design,  of  the  non-disappearing  tyiie,  but  on  further  investiga- 
tion in  this  country  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principle 
underlying  the  construction  of  the  Buffington  carriage  was  one 
which  could  be  developed  into  great  efficiency,  and  he  there- 
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fore  set  about  remodeling  the  carriage  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  suitable  for  the  heavy  guns  intended  for  the  coast  defense  of 
the  United  States.  The  result  of  his  labors  is  the  carriage 
■which  was  used  in  mounting  the  8in.  gun  at  Sandy  Hook,  illus- 
trfitions  of  which  are  given  in  this  issue.  AVe  show  three  en- 
gravings of  the  carriage  :  two  taken  from  photographs  show- 
ing the  gun  in  the  firing  and  in  the  loading  position  respec- 
tively, and  also  a  reproduction  of  a  working  drawing  of  the 
carriage,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Captain  Crozier. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  carriage  works  is  that  there 
is  a  heavy  counterweight  so  adjusted  that  when  it  is  releast>d 
it  will,  Iiy  falling,  raise  the  gun  to  the  firing  position.  Upon 
firing,  tlie  recoil  of  the  gun  throws  it  back  to  the  loading  posi- 
tion, at  the  same  time  raising  the  weight  so  that  it  is  all  ready, 
upon  a  second  release,  to  fall  to  the  tiring  position.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  photographs  and  the  line  engravings  shows 
that  the  gun  is  supported  at  two  points— the  trunnions  and 
breech— by  levers  which  stand  nearly  upright  when  the  gun  is 
in  the  firing  position.  On  either  side  of  tlie  gun  there  is  a  hy- 
draulic cylinder  which  moves  back  and  forth  over  a  rigidly  fast- 
ened piston.  On  this  cylinder  the  levers,  which  carry  the  trun- 
nions of  the  gun,  are  pivoted  near  their  center  point.  At  the 
other  end  of  tiiese  levers  from  the  trunnions  the  counterweight 
is  attiu'hed.  The  counterweights  are  so  held  that  in  rising  and 
falling  their  motion  must  be  truly  verticiil  :  cross-heads  at- 
faicheil  to  them,  running  in  guides' in  the  main  castings  of  the 
carriage.  The  cylinders,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  motion 
to  and  fro  run  over  the  guides  which  are  at  right  angles  to 
the  guides  carrying  the  counterweights.  It  is.  therefore,  evi- 
dent, from  the  well-known  law  which  has  been  so  often  ap- 
plied in  the  construction  of  ellipsographs,  that  when  one  end 
and  the  center  of  a  lever  are  moving  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  the  further  extremity  of  the  lever, "which  in  this  case 
carries  the  trunnions  of  the  gun,  must  move  through  an  arc 
of  an  ellipse.  Therefore,  in  the  recoil  of  the  gun,  the  trun 
nions  move  l)ack  from  the  firing  to  the  loading  position  through 
the  arc  of  a  perfect  ellipse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  levers 
which  are  used  for  supporting  the  breech  of  the  gun  are  pivoted 
to  blocks  held  in  the  body  of  the  carriage,  so  that  as  the  breech 
rises  and  falls  it  passes  through  the  arc  of  a  circle.  When 
the  combiniition  of  these  two  motions  is  carried  forward  to 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun  it  produces  a  very  unique  motion,  and 
one  which  could  not  be  excelled  in  the  retiring  of  the  muzzle 
to  the  loading  position  at  a  point  back  of  the  parapet.  It  is 
as  though  one  .should  tjike  the  muzzle  in  the  hand,  push  it 
back  to  tlie  eilge  of  the  parapet,  and  then  suddenly  lower  it 
l>ehind  it.  The  principle  on  which  the  gun  is  worked  is  there- 
fore very  simple,  and  one  which  will  readily  be  comprehended 
from  the  description  and  the  mechanism  when  coupled  with 
an  exannnation  of  the  dniwing. 

The  gun  is  aimed  while  it  is  in  the  loading  position.  It  is 
aimed  by  means  of  a  range  finder  whereby  the  angle  of  firing 
elevation  is  obtained,  .so  that  the  gun  is  not  exppsed  to  the 
enemy's  fire  except  fur  the  time  re(iuired  to  rise  ov{?f  the  pani- 
pet  and  retire  ;  the  time  of  pulling  the  lanyard  being  almost 
inconceivably  short.  The  metho<l  of  aiming  is  exceedingly 
simple.  The  horizontal  aiming  is  of  course  obtained  by  swing- 
ing the  carriage  to  the  pro|)er  point.  The  vertical  elevation 
of  the  gun  is  very  easily  and  quickly  obtained,  inasmuch  as 
the  gun  is  nat  moved  while  aiming.  The  levers  which  carry 
tlie  lireech  are  pivf>t<Ml  at  their  lower  extremities  in  a  block 
which  is  similar  to  the  link  block  of  a  steam-engine  using  the 
Stephenson  link  for  its  valve  motion.  This  block  .•slides  be- 
tween a  pair  of  guides  which  are  curved  to  a  radius  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  lever,  and  with  their  center  at  the  center  of 
the  breech  tnmnion  when  the  gun  is  in  the  loading  position. 
Tlie  gun  is,  therefore,  down  on  its  bed  and  there  is  no  strain 
whatever  on  these  levers,  and  the  lower  end  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  a  suitable  mechanism  of  gears  and  worms  without 
any  verj'  great  effort,  by  one  man.  Hut  the  mechanism  is 
self-locking,  so  that  the  moment  the  block  reaches  a  point  in- 
dicated on  the  guides  as  giving  the  suitalile  elevation,  which 
has  lx;en  obtained  by  means  of  a  ninge  finder,  the  gun  is  ready 
for  Ix'ing  raised  to  the  firing  position,  and  the  elevation  is  ob- 
tained by  raising  or  lowering  the  height  of  this  movable  block 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  breech  levers.  The  rai-sing  of  the 
block  decreases  the  elevation  of  the  gun  ,and  lowering  the 
block  increases  the  same.  The  extreme  elevation  possible 
with  the  carriage  given  is  15°  of  elevation  and  5"  of  depres.sion. 
When  the  gun  is  back  of  the  parapet  an  angle  of  7°  depression 
from  the  edge  of  the  parapet  just  clears  the  top  of  the  gun. 
The  counterweliiht  of  the  gun.  as  we  have  said,  moves  in  a 
vertical  line.  It  falls  freely.  When  it  rises  and  the  gun 
settles  to  the  loading  position,  a  rack  on  the  face  of  the  cross- 
heads  is  caught  by  jmiwIs  attachetl  to  the  carriage,  and  when 
the  Run  is  finally  down  the  counterweight  is  held  In  its  high- 
est position.    A  crane  attached  to  the  rtJar  of  the  carriage  serves 


to  raise  the  shell  to  the  breech  of  the  gun  and  facilitates  loswl- 
ing,  but  as  this  need  not  be  an  integral  part  of  the  carriage,  it  can 
be  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience  and  taste  of  the  ofticers 
having  charge  of  the  work. 

After  the  gun  is  loaded  and  the  lower  end  of  the  breech- 
lever  fixed  so  as  to  give  it  the  proper  elevation  when  it  has 
reached  the  firing  position,  two  men  are  stationed  at  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  carriage  with  levers  projecting  through  loops 
and  bearing  against  the  pawls  holding  the  counterweights. 
At  the  command  "  Heave,"  they  throw  their  weights  against 
these  levers  and  disengage  the  pawls,  afterward  drawing  the 
levers  out  of  their  sockets  and  laying  them  on  the  ground  tehind 
the  parajx-t.  The  counterweight  thus  released  immediately 
raises  the  gun  to  the  firing  (wsilion.  In  doing  this  thfixylin- 
ders  on  the  side  of  the  carriage  are  drawn  forward,  so  that  the 
pistons  are  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  same.  These  cylinders 
are,  as  we  have  said,  intended  for  taking  up  a  portion  of  the 
recoil.  The  resistance  of  the  recoil  is  taken  up  one-third  by 
lifting  the  counterweight  and  one-third  bj'  each  of  the  two 
cylinders.  These  cylinders  are  arranged  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  ordinary  type  of  hydraulic  resistance  cj'linders,  such  as 
the  Fletcher  recoil  used  "on  the  Driggs-Schroeder  gun  described 
in  our  January  issue.  It  consists  of  an  hydraulic  cylinder 
filled  with  liquid  havinc  an  internally  projecting  lug,  w"hich  is 
approximately  wedge-shapeil  on  the  inner  side.  The  piston  is 
cut  out  to  allow  for  pa.ssage  over  this  wedge.  At  the  l»ack 
end  of  the  cylinder  wliere  the  piston  is  located  at  the  moment 
of  firing,  the  opening  between  the  wedge  and  the  piston  is  the 
greatest,  because  the  motion  there  is  the  fastest.  This  clear 
ance  decreases  toward  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  cal- 
culations are  m.ade  in  this  particular  instance  so  that  the  actual 
resistance  to  the  recoil  of  the  gun  runs  constant  throughout 
the  whole  recoil.  The  li<iuid  completely  filling  the  cylinder 
simply  flows  from  one  face  of  the  piston  over  the  other,  and  it 
Is  this  resistance  to  the  How  of  the  liquid  which  takes  up  the 
force  of  the  recoil.  We  have  now  seen  that  at  the  moment  the 
command  "  Heave"  is  given,  the  counterweights  fall,  raising 
the  gun  to  the  firing  position  and  drawing  the  cylinders  to  the 
front  side  of  the  carriage. 

When  the  gun  is  fired  the  reverse  simply  takes  place.  The 
gun  is  thrown  back  to  the  loading  position,  the  cylinder  forced 
to  the  back  side  of  the  carriage,  and  the  counterweight  raised 
untint  is  caught  bj-  the  pawls  and  held. 

The  rapidity  of  the  action  of  this  carriage  is  shown  by  the 
tests  which  were  held  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  to  which  we  have 
alreiidy  referred,  in  which  10  shots  were  fired  in  12  minutes 
and  3  .seconds.  The  party  who  visited  Sandy  Hook  to  wit- 
ness these  tests  l»eing  unaccustomed  to  the  noise  of  the  firing 
of  large  guns,  was  cautioned  to  take  refuge  behind  something 
in  order  that  the  sounds  miglit  be  broken  and  no  injury  done 
to  their  ears.  The  writer  of  this  was,  during  the  first  three 
shots,  liehind  a  building  and  about  5  ft.  from  the  corner.  Im- 
mediately upon  hearing  tiie  report  he  jumped  forward,  but  be- 
fore the  corner  could  be  reachetl,  which,  iis  we  have  said,  was 
only  5  ft.  distant,  the  gun  was  back  in  the  loading  position, 
showing  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  was  accomplished. 
Afterwanl  from  another  position  the  whole  firing  was  wit- 
nessed, and  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  the  gun  .settled 
back  was  certainly  very  remarkalde.  While  no  actual  time 
was  taken  as  to  that  occupied  by  the  recoil  and  the  raising  to 
the  firing  position,  it  was  variously  estlmate<l  that  from  three 
to  five  seconds  from  the  time  the  word  "  Heave"  was  given 
until  the  gun  was  back  in  the  loading  [wsltion,  the  remainder 
of  the  time  was  occupied  in  loading.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that, 
making  the  most  liberal  allowance  of  time  given  by  any  one 
pn-sent,  the  actual  time  in  which  the  gun  was  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  for  each  shot  prolmbly  did  not  excee<l  two 
and  one-half  seconds,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  was 
somewhat  less  than  this.  In  firing  there  Is  no  apparent  jar  or 
shock  thrown  upon  an}'  portion  of  the  carriage.  Everything 
works  smoothly  and  easily,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  realize  that 
such  tremendous  energies  are  at  work.  The  shots  wliich  were 
fired  at  the  time  of  the  trial  in  DecemlKT  weighed  al>out  3(X) 
lbs.,  and  were  fired  witii  charges  of  125  lbs.  of  powder  each. 
Aside  from  its  interest  to  Onlnance  officers  as  an  important 
element  in  our  .system  of  coast  defense,  this  carriage  offers  us 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  close  calculations  in  machine 
construction  and  the  capabilities  of  American  workmanship  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

The  Ixxly  of  the  carriage  is  constructed  entirely  of  steel  cast- 
ings, some  of  which  were  at  the  time  of  their  casting  the 
heaviest  that  had  up  to  then  been  made  in  this  country,  and 
which  were  made  by  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  The  working  parts  are  of  forged  steel.  The 
machine  work  was  done,  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Captain  Crozier,  at  the  Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Works 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Spkcification  of  English  Express  Passenger  Locomotive. 

LONDON  &  SOUTHWESTERN  RAILWAY. 

Tender   for   Four-Wheels   Coupled  Bogie  Passenger 
Engines  and  Tenders. 


driving  and  tkailing-wheel  centers. 

The  wlieel  centers  to  be  of  good  sound  cast  steel,  of  ap- 
proved make,  free  from  honeycomb  and  other  defects.  One 
wheel  center  out  of  40  is  to  be  tested  to  destruction  under  the 
following  conditions  : 

The  wheel  center  is  to  be  raised  in  a  running  position  and 
allowed  to  fall  upon  a  solid  foundation  from  the  following 
Ijcights  :  10  ft.,  15  ft.,  20  ft.,  25  ft.,  30  ft. 

Should  any  wheel  center  break  at  the  two  lower  heights — 
viz.,  10  ft.  or  15  ft.,  and  show  defects  on  hard  material,  the 
Itailway  Company's  Locomotive  Superintendent  or  his  In- 
si)ector" shall  have  the  power  to  reject  the  whole.  The  wheels 
to  Ikj  inspected  on  the  premises  of  the  maker. 

Tensile  test  pieces  are  to  be  taken  from  the  wheel  center  to 
give  a  breaking  strain  of  not  less  than  28  tons  per  square  inch, 
with  an  elongation  of  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  in  3  in. 

Each  wheel  center  is  also  to  be  tested  by  being  allowed  to 
fall  in  a  running  position  a  distance  of  4  ft.  6  in.  on  to  a 
wooden  block  without  showing  any  signs  of  defect. 

All  the  wheel  centers  must  be  bored  and  turned,  and  have 
key  ways  cut  strictly  to  template,  so  that  they  shall  be  exactly 
alike,  and  each  wheel  must  be  fon^etl  on  the  axle  before  the 
tire  is  shrunk  on  by  a  hydraulic  pressure  of  not  le.ss  than  80 
tons.  The  rims  must  be  correctly  turned  to  gauge  to  receive 
the  tires,  and  the  whole  wheel  trimmed  up  so  tliat  the  surfaces 
and  lines  are  all  fair  and  true.  The  wheel  centers  are  to  be 
turned  to  a  diameter  of  6  ft.  7  in.,  the  rims  are  to  be  4J  in. 
broad,  2J  in.  thick  at  center,  to  have  22  spokes  24  in.  thick 
at  the  boss,  and  4  in.  deep,  and  at  the  rims  1}  in.  tliick  X  3J 
in.  deep.  The  bosses  are  to  be  Iwred  out  parallel  to  a  diame- 
ter of  9}  in.,  and  are  to  be  1  ft.  5  in.  diameter.  The  cranks 
for  the  coupling-rod.s  are  to  be  cast  solid  with  the  bosses,  13-in. 
renters,  and  bored  out  parallel  to  a  diameter  of  5J  in.  to  fit 
the  coupling-rod  crank-pins.  The  crank-pin  holes  are  to  be 
bored  in  a  suitable  quartering  machine.  The  balance  weights 
to  be  cast  solid,  and  to  be  different  for  the  driving  and  trailing 
wheels.  Care  to  he  taken  that  each  wheel  is  cast  with  its 
proper  balance  weight.  Generally  the  wheel  centers  must  be 
iis  shown  on  the  drawing. 

bogie-wheel  centers. 

The  bogie-wheel  centers  are  to  be  of  good  sound  cast  steel 
of  approved  make  ;  quality,  manufacture  and  tests  Siimc  as 
spccitied  for  driving  and  trailing-wheel  centers.  Each  wheel 
center  to  be  turned  to  a  diameter  of  3  ft.  3}  in.,  the  rims  are  to 
be  4J  in.  broad.  2*  in.  thick  at  center,  to  have  10  spokes  1|  in. 
thick  at  the  boss  and  4  in.  deep,  and  at  the  rims  li  in.  thick 
and  3i  in.  deep.  The  bosses  are  60  bored  out  parallel  to  a 
diameter  of  7  in.,  and  are  to  be  1  ft.  in  diameter.  The  wheel 
centers  must  lie  bored  and  turned  strictly  to  template,  so  that 
they  shall  be  exactly  alike.  Each  wheel  center  must  be  forced 
on  the  axle  by  a  hydraulic  pressure  of  not  less  than  70  tons. 
The  wheel  centers  are  to  be  fixed  to  the  axles  without  keys. 

TIKES. 

The  tires  are  to  be  of  the  best  cast  steel,  maiiufactured  by 
Vickers  &  Co.,  and  are  to  be  tested  at  the  works  of  the  maker 
in  the  following  way  : 

Eacli  tire  is  to  be  guaranteed  to  stand  without  fracture  the 
rejMjated  falling  of  a  1-ton  monkev  from  a  clear  height,  first 
blow  10  ft.  ;  second,  15  ft.  ;  third,  2(»  ft.  ;  fourth,  25  ft.  ;  fifth, 
30  ft.,  and  so  on.  Any  tire  which  cracks  or  breaks  before  it 
has  deflected  one-sixth  of  its  external  diameter  is  to  l)e  rejected. 

Test  pieces  are  to  be  machined  cold  out  of  the  tire  without 
reheating  the  steel  or  treating  in  any  way  Ixjyond  cold  machin- 
ing for  tensile  test.  The  minimum  tensile  strength  to  be  44 
tons  per  square  inch,  and  to  have  an  extension  of  not  less 
than  15  per  cent,  in  2  in.  A  suitable  and  sufliciently  large 
piece  is  to  be  sent  to  nine  Elms  for  testing  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  contractor  shall  require  the  maker  to  provide  at  his 
own  expense  one  additional  tire  for  each  50  ordered,  to  be  se- 
lected from  the  bulk  by  this  Company's  Locoiuotive  Superin- 


tendent or  his  Inspector,  and  to  be  teste*!  in  his  presence  by 
the  maker  in  the  manner  before  described. 

In  the  event  of  one  tire  cracking  or  breaking,  or  failing  to 
stand  the  test,  the  company  to  have  the  power  to  reject  the 
whole. 

The  number  of  the  charge  is  to  be  stamped  on  each  tire,  and 
in  the  event  of  there  being  more  than  one  charge  in  every  50 
tires,  a  tire  shall  be  selected  from  each  charge  and  tested. 

The  maker's  name  and  date  of  manufacture  is  to  be  stamped 
on  each  tire. 

All  the  tires  are  to  be  3  in.  thick,  of  the  form  shown  on 
drawing,  and  to  be  secured  to  the  wheels  with  a  lip  and  steel 
set  screws  li  in.  in  diameter,  11  threads  per  inch.  Each  tire 
to  be  bored  to  gauge  before  being  shrunk  on  the  wheel  center. 
Each  tire  to  be  accurately  turned,  so  that  the  diameters  and 
thickness  shall  be  exactly  similar. 

AXLES. 

All  the  axles  must  be  of  the  very  best  cast  steel,  manufac- 
tured by  Vickers  &  Co.,  and  must  be  stamped  with  the  maker's 
name  and  date  of  manufacture.  Test  pieces  are  to  be  made, 
giving  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  28  tons  and  not  more 
than  32  tons  per  square  inch,  with  an  elongation  of  not  less 
than  25  per  cent,  in  2  in.  ;  a  piece  of  a  suitable  length,  1^  in. 
square,  is  to  be  bent  double  when  cold  without  showing  any 
signs  of  failure.  The  bogie  axles  to  have  centers  of  bearings 
3  ft.  7  in.,  5i  in.  diameter,  10  in.  long.  The  driving  and  trail- 
ing-axlcs  to  have  centers  of  bearings  3  ft.  9}  in.,  8  in.  diame- 
ter, 9  in.  long.    All  axles  are  to  be  as  shown  on  drawings. 

driving  AND  TRAILING  AXLE-BOXES. 

The  driving  and  trailing  axle-boxes  to  be  as  shown  on  draw- 
ing, of  the  best  gun-metal,  and  to  liave  bearing  surfaces  of 
Dewrance's  anti-friction  metal :  keeps  to  Ix"  of  cast  iron.  The 
axle-boxes  to  have  lubricating  pads  as  shown.  There  is  to  be 
only  one  groove  in  the  crown  of  the  axle-boxes,  with  the  lubri- 
catmg  holes  leading  into  it.  The  axle-lx)x  Iwarings  to  be  i\  in. 
shorter  than  the  axle  journal,  to  give  clearance.  The  axle- 
boxes  must  have  ^'j  in.  side  play  on  each  of  the  guides.  Each 
axle-box  must  be  made  to  gauges  and  must  be  duplicates  of 
each  other. 

BOOIE  AXLE-BOX. 

The  bogie  axle-box  to  be  of  the  b(«t  gun  metal  :  keeps  to  Ijc 
of  cast  iron,  to  have  l)earing  surfaces  and  provision  for  lubri- 
cation, as  shown  on  drawing.  The  axle-box  bearings  to  be 
^f  in.  shorter  than  the  axle  journal  to  give  clearance. 

DRIVING  AND  TRAILING  SPKINOS. 

The  springs  arc  to  be  made  of  the  very  best  quality  of  sjiring 
steel,  manufactured  from  Swedish  bar  iron.  Five  per  cent,  of 
the  bars  to  be  tested  at  the  works  of  the  makers  by  the  Rail- 
way Company's  Locomotive  Superintendent  or  his  Inspector 
in  the  following  manner  :  A  piece  to  be  cut  from  each  bar  2  ft. 
6  in.  long,  heated  and  bent  round  to  a  radius  equal  to  80  times 
the  thickness  of  the  bar,  then  hardened  and  tempered.  The 
camber  to  be  taken  after  it  has  Ixjen  pushed  straight  once  in 
the  testing  machine,  after  which  the  bar  must  be  pushed 
straight  six  times  without  showing  any  further  permanent  set. 
The  tensile  strength  of  the  bars  to  be  not  less  than  45  tons  per 
square  inch,  with  an  elongation  of  not  less  tlian  15  per  cent,  in 
2  in.  Manufacture  and  brand  to  be  approved  by  the  Railway 
Company's  Locomotive  Superintendent.  The  plates  are  to  \ie 
truly  fitted,  tempered  and  stamped  with  the  maker's  name 
and  date  of  manufacture.  The  plates  to  be  prevented  from 
shifting  side  or  end  ways  by  nibs  stamped  upon  them.  Care 
must  te  taken  that  the  nibs  formed  on  the  plates  fit  the  slots 
properly.  The  buckles  are  to  be  sound  forgings  and  are  to  fit 
the  springs  accurately,  and  are  to  be  well  secureti  to  them,  the 
buckles  to  be  prevented  from  shifting  on  the  springs  by  short 
wrought-iron  pins,  driven  while  hot  through  holes  in  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  buckle,  and  into  a  hole  in  the  top  plate  and 
a  recess  in  the  bottom  plate,  as  shown  on  drawing.  The 
springs  are  to  consist  of  12  plates  «  in.  thick  and  5  in.  broad, 
to  a  span  of  4  ft.,  and  to  have  adjustable  hangers  at  tlie  end 
and  solid  hangers  in  the  center.  Each  spring  must  be  thor- 
oughly tested  before  Ijeing  put  in  its  place,  by  being  weighted 
with  "11  tons,  and  on  the  removal  of  this  weight  the  spring 
must  resume  its  original  form. 

BOGIE  SPRINOa 

The  material,  workmanship,  method„of  construction  and 
testing  of  the  bogie  springs  must  l)e  the  same  as  for  the  driv- 
ing and  trailing  springs.  The  Ixjgie  springs  are  to  consist  of 
14  plates  i  in.  thick,  5  in.  broad,  to  a  span  of  3  ft.  11}  in. 
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k  compensating  beam  to  be  attached  to  the  driving  and 
trailing  springs,  of  wrought  iron,  forged  as  shown  on  the 
drawing,  and  fitted  with  a  pliosphor-bronze  bush,  pressed 
into  its  place  by  hydraulic  power.  It  is  to  be  carried  by  a 
forged  cross-shaft,  which  is  to  be  carried  by  two  forged 
brackets,  as  shown.  The  ends  of  the  springs  which  do  not 
engage  with  the  compensating  beam  must  te  provided  with 
suitable  forged  hangers,  as  shown.  The  whole  of  the  spring 
gear  to  be  forged  in  a  sound  manner,  free  from  all  defects 
whatsoever.  The  spring  and  compensating  beam  brackets  to 
be  attached  to  the  frame  by  |  in.  turned  cold  rivets  of  best 
Yorkshire  iron,  having  a  tensile  breaking  strength  of  not  less 
than  23  tons  per  square  inch,  with  an  extension  of  not  less 
than  30  per  cent,  in  2  in. 

CYLINDERS. 

The  cylinders  are  to  be  19  in.  in  diameter  when  finished, 
with  a  stroke  of  26  in.  The  steam  ports  are  to  be  16  in.  long 
and  If  in.  wide.  The  exhaust  port  is  to  be  16  in.  long  and  ;i 
in.  wide.  The  bars  are  to  belVin.  wide.  The  cylinders  are 
to  be  made  of  beet  close-grained,  hard,  strong  cast  iron  ;  they 
must  be  as  hard  as  they  can  be  made,  to  allow  of  their  being 
properly  fitted  and  finished,  and  must  be  perfectly  free  from 
honeycomb  or  any  other  defect  of  material  or  workmanship  : 
they  must  be  truly  bored  out,  the  front  end  being  bell-mouthed. 
All  the  joints,  covers  and  surfaces  are  to  be  planed  or  turned, 
and  scraped  to  a  true  surface,  so  that  a  perfect  joint  can  be  ob- 
tained. All  studs  are  to  be  tightly  screwed.  The  cylinders 
are  to  be  made  with  loose  covers  at  both  ends,  provision  being 
made  on  the  back  cover  for  carrying  the  slide  bar.  They  are 
to  be  set  in  a  horizontal  line,  placed  at  a  distance  apart  of  6 
ft.  2^  in.  from  center  to  center,  with  steam-chest  on  side  as 
shown  on  drawing.  The  holes  in  the  frames  and  flanges  of 
the  cylinders  are  to  be  carefully  rimered.  When  the  cylinders 
are  correctly  set  to  their  places  they  are  to  be  firmly  secured 
to  the  frames  by  turned  bolts  1^  in.  diameter,  driven  home  a 
tight  fit.  The  cylinders  are  to  be  covered  with  lagging  and 
clothing  plates  14  Standard  W.  G.  thick.  The  front  and  back 
cylinder  covers  are  to  be  protected  by  clothing  plates  secured 
as  shown.  The  cylinders  before  being  fixed  in  position  to  be 
tested  in  the  presence  of  the  Railway  Company's  Locomotive 
Superintendent  jor  his  Inspector,  by  hydraulic  pressure  to  200 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  All  joints  must  be  perfectly  tight  under 
this  pressure  ;  the  front  and  back  cylinder  covers  and  cylin- 
ders generally  to  be  exactly  to  the  drawing. 

PISTON   AND  riSTON-RODS. 

The  pistons  are  to  be  made  of  cast  steel,  free  from  honey- 
comb or  any  other  defects,  to  the  form  and  dimensions  showo 
on  drawing,  and  are  to  be  fitted  accunitely  to  the  cone  of  the 
rods,  and  secured  thereon  by  gun-metal  nuUt  formed  with  col- 
lars, and  taper  steel  pins  through  tlie  nut.  The  piston-head  is 
to  Ikj  an  easy  fit  in  the  cylinder  ;  the  packing  rings  are  to  l)e 
three  in  number,  of  cast  iron  i  in.  wide,  i  in.  thick,  and  turned 
all  over.  The  rings  are  to  be  turncii  larger  than  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinders,  then  to  be  cut  and  sprung  in  to  fit  the  bore  in 
the  cylinders,  and  are  to  be  prevented  from  turning  round  in 
the  piston  by  dowel  pins  fixed  in  the  position  shown.  When 
finished,  the  whole  must  be  an  easy  and  accurate  fit,  so  that 
the  finished  rod  and  piston  can  be  moved  readily  backward 
and  forward  in  the  cylinder.  The  piston-rods  are  arranged  to 
work  through  both  front  and  hind  cylinder  covers,  and  to  be 
3|  in.  in  diameter  at  back  end  and  2^  in.  at  front  end,  and  are 
to  be  forged  from  the  very  best  cast  steel  of  approved  make, 
with  a  breaking  strength  of  30  tons  per  square  inch  ;  they  are 
to  be  truly  fitted  to  the  heads,  and  are  to  be  tapered  where 
they  enter  the  cross-head,  and  to  which  they  are  to  !«  secured 
by  cotters  of  mild  Swedish  steel.  Full  particulars  of  the  various 
dimensions  and  tapers  are  to  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the 
full-size  drawings. 

'  IfETAI^LIC   PACKING. 

Both  pi8ton-ro<ls  to  be  fitted  with  the  United  States  Metallic 
Packing  Company's  packing,  which  is  to  be  obtained  from 
that  company.  The  hind  cylinder  cover  is  to  be  arranged,  as 
shown  on  the  detail  drawing,  to  suit  this  packing,  and  the  front 
cylinder  cover  to  haveastufflng-box,  which  is  also  fully  shown 
on  the  drawing. 

BLIDE-VALTK. 

The  slide-valve  is  to  be  of  the  best  Stone's  bronze,  to  be 
made  exactly  as  shown  on  the  drawing,  and  with  recesses  in 
its  working.face.  , 


VALVE-BPINDLES. 

The  valve-spindles  and  buckles  are  to  be  of  best  Yorkshire 
iron,  and  of  the  dimensions  shown  on  drawing.  The  spindles 
are  to  be  guided  by  gun-metal  glands  and  bushes  through  tin- 
steam-chest ;  the  valve-spindle  is  to  lie  tapered  where  it  enters 
the  valve-rod,  and  is  to  be  secured  by  a  cottar  of  mild  Swed- 
ish steel. 

SLIDE-BARa. 

The  slide-bars  (one  to  each  cylinder)  are  to  be  of  the  very 
best  Yorkshire  iron  thoroughly  case  hardened,  6  in.  X  3  in., 
of  a  manufacture  and  brand  to  be  approved  by  the  Railway 
Company's  Locomotive  Superintendent :  they  are  to  be  at- 
tached witli  IJ-in.  bolte  to  the  back  cylinder  covers,  which 
must  be  accurately  fitted  to  receive  them,  and  at  the  back  ends 
they  are  to  be  attached  with  bolts  IJ  in  in  diameter  to  the  mo- 
tion-plate ;  a  bra^s  liner  i  in.  thick  is  to  be  placed  at  each  end 
between  the  bar  and  carriers.  Each  bar  is  to  have  15  lubricat- 
ing recesses  placed  zigzag,  2  in.  in  diameter,  on  the  top,  with 
a  l-in.  hole  in  the  recess  leading  to  the  bottom  of  the  bar. 
£}ach  bar  to  have  a  perfectly  smooth  true  polished  face  all  over 
the  bearing  surfaces. 

CROSS-HEADS. 

The  slide-block  rubbing  pieces  are  to  be  of  cast  iron  of  the 
same  metal  as  the  cylinders,  and  are  to  be  well  provided  with 
means  of  lubrication.  The  cross-heads  are  to  be  of  the  very 
best  cast  steel,  free  from  honeycomb  or  any  other  defects. 

The  gudgeon-pins  are  to  be  of  best  Yorkshire  iron  case  hard- 
ened, and  are  to  be  prevented  from  turning  round  in  the  cros,s- 
head  by  means  of  a  key  fitted  in  the  outer  jaw.  The  rubbinj; 
pieces  are  to  be  securely  fixed  to  the  cross  head  with  }  in. 
diameter  turned  bolta  well  fitted  into  the  holes.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  sleeve  works  freely  on  the  bar. 

VALVE  MOTION. 

The  valve  motion  is  to  be  of  the  curved  link  type,  and  the 
expansion  links  are  to  be  hung  from  the  center.  The  eccen- 
tric pulleys  are  to  be  in  two  parte,  the  smaller  being  of  best 
Yorkshire  iron,  the  larger  of  cylinder  metal,  and  are  to  b<' 
fastened  on  the  axle  by  means  of  keys  and  set  screws  as 
shown.  Theecceniric  strapsareto  be  of  good  tough  cast  iron, 
free  from  honeycomb  or  any  other  defect.  The  throw  of 
eccentrics  to  be  6  in.  The  eccentric  oil-cups  are  to  be  fitted 
with  a  button  and  spring.  The  eccentric  rods  are  to  be  of  liest 
Yorkshire  iron  secured  to  the  straps  as  shown.  All  the 
wrought-iron  work  is  to  be  of  liest  Yorkshire  iron  ;  the  working 
parts  are  to  be  well  and  properly  case  hardened  and  re-cleaned 
up,  and  must  be  of  the  very  best  finish,  and  free  from  all  marks 
and  defecte.  All  pins  are  to  be  of  best  Yorkshire  iron,  ca.se 
hardened,  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  made  to  standard  gauges. 
The  motion  is  to  be  reversed  by  a  screw  gear  fixed  on  trailing 
splasher  on  right-hand  side  of  engine.  "The  valve  rods  are  to 
work  through  cast-iron  guides  lx>lted  to  the  motion-plate. 

The  guides  are  to  be  Iwred  out  to  fit  the  rods  and  to  Ite  made 
of  cylinder  metal,  and  to  lie  provided  with  a  lubricating  box 
as  shown.  The  guides  are  to  be  heated  to  a  high  temperature 
and  then  dipped  in  oil. 

REVERSING -SHAFT.  ' 

The  reversing-shaft  to  be  forged  from  best,  Yorkshire  iron. 
The  levers  are  to  be  forged  solid  with  the  shaft,  which  is  to  he 
placed  above  the  motion  and  oirriefl  by  a  cast-iron  bracket 
with  loose  cap  bolted  to  the  frames  with  l-in.  bolts  turned  U> 
gauge  and  nutde  a  driving  fit ;  these  brackets  are  to  be  made 
of  cylinder  metal,  and  bored  out  to  3+  in.  diameter  to  take 
the  reversing-shaft.  The  working  parts  of  the  shaft  are  to  l)e 
properly  case  hardened.  The  reversing-arm  is  to  l)e  on  the 
outside  of  the  bearing.  The  shaft  is  to  be  made  as  shown  on 
drawing,  and  to  be  a  sound  forging  in  every  respect. 

CONNECTING-RODS.  ^       ' 

The  connecting-rods  are  to  be  of  liest  Yorkshire  iron,  forged 
solid  in  one  length,  6  ft.  8  in.  from  center  to  center,  and  are  to  Ik; 
fitted  with  adjustable  brasses  of  gun-metal  at  big  end.  and  the 
small  ends  are  to  be  fitted  with  gun-metal  bushes  accurately 
fitted  and  prea.sed  into  their  places  by  hytlraulic  power.  All 
bolts  to  be  of  best  Yorkshire  iron,  and  all  cottars  of  mild 
steel  ;  the  cottars  are  to  Ix;  accurately  fitted,  and  provided 
with  set  screws  and  cross-cottars.  The  brasses  at  the  big  ends 
are  to  l)e  lined  with  white  metal.  Oil-cups  are  to  be  forged 
solid  with  the  big  end  straps  ;  at  the  small  ends  a  recess  is  to 
be  made  for  lubrication. 

COCPI.rNG-RODS.  '    ■ 

The  coupling-rods  are  to  be  forged  from  best  Yorkshire  iron 
and  machined  out,  to  form  the  II  section  ;  the  ends  are  to  be 
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accurately  fitted  with  f^un-metal  bushes,  pressed  into  their 
places  by  hydraulic  power,  so  as  to  insure  a  perfectly  tight  fit, 
and  to  be  secured  as  shown  ;  the  bushes  to  have  five  grooves 
i  in.  wide  and  ^j  in.  deep,  fitted  with  white  metal.  All  oil- 
cups  for  connecting-rods,  coupling-rods  and  eccentric  straps 
to  be  provided  with  a  button  and  spring,  and  are  to  be  dupli- 
cates. The  rods  must  be  made  in  every  particular  as  shown 
clearly  on  the  detailed  drawing. 

CRANK-PINS. 

The  crank -pins  are  to  be  of  best  Yorkshire  iron  properly 
case-hardened  on  the  wearing  surface.  The  hole  in  the  wheel 
is  to  be  parallel  as  shown  ;  the  pins  are  to  be  accurately  fitted 
and  pressed  into  the  wheels  before  the  tire  is  shrunk  on  by 
liydraulic  power  of  not  less  than  30  tons,  and  riveted  over  on 
tlie  inside.  Cottared  washers  are  to  be  placed  on  the  ends  as 
shown  on  detail  drawing. 

BTEAM  PIPES. 

The  steam  pipes  in  the  smoke-box  to  be  of  copper.  No.  6 
Standard  W.  G.,  and  4  in.  inside  diameter,  to  have  gun-metal 
fianges  at  both  ends  properly  brazed  to  the  pipes  and  accurate- 
ly faced  so  as  to  secure  steam-tight  joints.  Each  steam  pipe 
is  to  be  led  to  the  cylinder  and  is  to  be  secured  to  the  same 
with  studs  and  brass  cover-ended  nuts. 

VORTEX  BLAST-PIPE. 

The  blast-pipe  to  be  Adams's  Patent  Vortex,  of  the  form 
and  dimensions  shown  in  the  drawing,  with  an  annular  ex- 
haust. The  blast-pipe  is  to  be  secured  to  the  cylinder  with 
studs  and  brass  cover-ended  nuts. 

BRAKE. 

The  engines  are  to  be  fitted  with  a  steam  and  an  automatic 
vacuum  brake.  The  brake  material,  which  must  be  obtained 
for  each  engine  from  the  Vacuum  Brake  Company,  33  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.  C,  will  consist  of  one  combination  ejector, 
one  steam  cock  for  ejector,  one  automatic  steam-brake  valve 
on  left-hand  side  of  engine,  one  vacuum  gauge,  one  drip  re- 
cipient, one  dummy,  one  of  Clayton's  hose  and  couplings  for 
front  of  engine,  one  of  Clayton's  hose  and  couplings  for  con- 
necting main  air-pipe  of  engine  to  tender,  one  wrought-iron 
pipe  from  ejector  to  smoke-box  passing  through  the  boiler  on 
right-hand  side  of  engine,  main  air-pipe,  with  the  necessary 
T  pieces,  elbows  and  clips,  one  end  pipe  with  cast-iron  bend 
for  front  of  engine.  The  brake  material,  which  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  contractor,  will  be  as  follows  :  One  steam- brake 
cylinder  with  piston  and  rod  complete  ;  one  copper  pipe,  2  in. 
inside  diameter.  No.  10  Standard  W.  G.,  leading  from  the  ejec- 
tor to  the  trailing  end  of  the  engine  ;  one  copper  pipe  IJ  in. 
inside  diameter.  No.  10  Standard  W.  G.,  leading  from  the 
steam  cock  on  the  boiler  to  the  top  of  the  ejector  ;  two  copper 
pipes  I  in.  inside  diameter.  No.  14  Standard  W.  6.,  one  from  the 
automatic  steam-brake  valve  for  supplying  steam  to  the  cylin- 
ders, the  other  leading  to  the  ash  pan  ;  one  copper  pipe  i  in. 
bore,  16  Standard  W.  G.,  leading  from  the  union  on  the  main 
air-pipe  below  the  ejector  to  the  steam-brake  valve  ;  one  cop- 
per pipe  i-in.  bore,  16  Standard  W.  G.,  leading  from  steam- 
brake  valve  to  vacuum-gauge  ;  one  wrought-iron  pipe  2  in. 
inside  diameter.  No.  7  Standard  W.  G.,  leading  from  the 
smoke-box  tube-plate  to  the  bottom  of  the  chimney,  to  have  a 
hole  i  in.  in  diameter  at  bottom  of  bend. 

The  driving  and  trailing-wbeels  are  each  to  have  one  cast- 
iron  brake-block  applied  to  them.  The  brake  gear  is  to  be 
provided  with  adjustment,  and  made  of  the  best  hammered 
scrap  iron,  all  the  pins  and  working  parts  being  case  hardened. 
The  pins  through  all  points  of  suspension  of  levers  are  to  be 
2  in.  in  diameter,  and  to  have  brass  bushes  wlrere  shown  ;  the 
brake  gear  must  be  as  shown  on  drawing. 

INJECTORS. 

Two  No.  8  gun-metal  injectors,  Dewrance's  patent,  with 
removable  half  cones,  are  to  be  fixed  one  on  each  side  of  en- 
gine as  shown,  to  deliver  into  clack  boxes  placed  at  front  end 
of  boiler.  The  delivery  pipes  are  to  be  of  copper,  1 J  in.  inside 
diameter.  No.  8  Standard  W.  G.  thick.  The  steam  pipe  is  to 
be  of  copper,  li  in.  inside  diameter.  No.  10  Standard  W.  G. 
thick.  The  overflow  pipes  are  to  be  of  copper,  1  in.  inside 
diameter.  No.  10  Standard  \V.  Q.  thick.  Care  must  be  taken 
tiiat  the  pipes  are  so  set  that  the  flanges  of  all  joints  come  fair- 
ly to  their  places  without  any  spring  upon  them.  The  pipes 
are  to  be  solid  drawn  and  perfectly  uniform  in  length,  and  set 
so  that  any  pipe  will  fit  into  its  respective  place  on  any  engine 
equally  welP.  The  injectors  are  to  be  fitted  with  a  feed  pipe 
arrangement  as  shown.  The  hose  pipes  are  to  be  connect^  to 
the  injectors  by  a  brass  casting. 


BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

The  bolts  and  nuts  are  to  be  made  exactly  to  the  lengths  and 
sizes  shown  on  drawing,  and  are  to  beWhitworth's  standartl. 
All  are  to  be  finished  bright  where  not  otherwise  specified. 
All  nuts  are  to  be  case  hardened.  All  nuts  inside  smoke-box 
are  to  be  of  hard  brass  with  blank  ends. 

CLOTHING. 

The  boiler  and  fire-lwx  are  to  be  lined  with  felt  and  well- 
seasoned  pine  in  strips  of  not  more  than  2^  in.  wide  X  J  in. 
thick,  tongued,  grooved  and  painted  with  asbestos  fireproof 
paint  on  both  sides,  the  whole  to  be  neatly  covered  with  clean 
and  smooth  steel  sheets.  No.  14  Standard  W.  G.  thick,  to  be 
kept  IJ  in.  above  the  fire-box,  and  carried  parallel  the  whole 
length  of  the  boiler  and  fixed  at  top  by  angle-iron  as  shown, 
the  steel  sheets  to  be  secured  at  the  joints  with  hoop-iron  bands 
2|  in.  wide,  with  tightening  screws  at  the  ends  ;  the  beading 
on  front  end  of  boiler  to  be  of  sheet  brass  to  the  shape  shown 
on  drawing,  and  finished  to  a  perfectly  clean  and  ptolished  sur- 
face. The  manhole  casing  is  to  be  of  charcoal  iron.  No.  14 
Standard  W.  G.  thick,  and  is  to  be  fitted  with  a  cast-iron 
shield  for-eafety-valve  columns.  The  dome  casing  is  to  be  of 
charcoal  iron.  No.  14  Standard  W.  G.  thickness,  brazed  up 
solid  and  painted.        - 

' -■  '<u&  ■-    ■" 

The  sides  and  front  are  to  be  of  Best  Best  Staffordshire  iron 
r^  in.  thick.  The  roof  is  to  be  of  wood,  tongued  and  grooved, 
and  covered  with  oil  cloth  to  this  company's  pattern  ;  the  roof 
is  to  be  supported  by  angle  irons  and  an  iron  strip  as  shown  ; 
a  ledge  is  to  be  formed  at  each  side,  to  prevent  water  falling 
on  the  men.  The  cab  is  to  have  two  windows  of  best  polished 
plate  glass,  i  in.  thick,  in  brass  frame,  hinged  on  the  top  and 
provided  with  fastenings  as  shown.  The  front  edges  of  the 
cab  and  top  of  hand  rail  plate  are  to  be  stiffened  with  angle- 
iron  and  beading  polished.  A  hand-rail  finished  bright  is^o 
be  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  engine  outside  the  cab.  A  cord 
communication  to  the  whistle  is  to  be  provided  on  the  outside 
of  the  cab  on  right-hand  side  of  engine  as  shown  on  drawing.    . 

GENERAL   MOUNTINGS. 

Each  engine  is  to  be  supplied  with  tlie  following  :  One 
Ramsbottom's  duplex  safety  valve  with  cast-iron  columns  and 
brass  valves  and  seats,  the  springs  to  be  set  so  that  when  the  eye- 
bolt  is  screwed  down  to  the  shoulder  the  steam  shall  blow  off 
with  a  pressure  of  175  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  the  boiler.  One 
of  Bourdon's  pressure  gauges,  7  in.  in  diameter,  to  indicate  up 
to  200  Ibs.'pressure,  to  this  company's  pattern.  Two  water- 
gauges  complete  with  flanges,  Dewrance's  patent,  with  glas^s 
guard,  and  with  pipes  leading  to  the  ash-pan.  One  large  and 
one  small  whistle.  Two  steam  cocks,  Dewrance's,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  injectors,  to  be  fixed  with  the  whistles  to  one  seat- 
ing on  top  of  fire-box.  One  blower-cock  placed  on  side  of 
smoke-box  worked  by  a  wheel  and  screw -valve  from  foot-plate 
on  right-hand  side  of  engine  ;  and  a  copper  pipe  is  also  to  be 
led  from  blower-cock  through  the  smoke-box  to  the  top  of 
exhaust-pipe,  and  one  from  the  blower  through  the  tube-plate 
to  the  dome.  Two  clack  boxes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boil- 
ers. Two  drain  cocks  to  each  cylinder,  to  be  worked  from 
the  foot-plate  as  shown  ;  one  lubricator  fixed  on  each  side  of 
smoke-box,  with  pipe  leading  to  steam-chest.  One  lubricator 
screwed  into  each  front  cover  of  cylinder.  One  oil-box  and 
pipes  led  down  to  top  of  each  piston-rod  and  valve  spindle 
glands,  and  fixed  as  shown.  One  lubricating-box  is  u>  be 
placed  over  the  leading  and  driving  axle-boxes  with  pipes  lead- 
ing to  the  axle-boxes  and  guides.  One  watering-cock  at- 
tiKhed  to  the  injector  delivery  pijx;  on  left-hand  side  of  en- 
gine. One  regulator  quadrant  and  stuffing-box  complete 
finished  bright.  Pour  tapered  plugs,  one  in  each  bottom  cor- 
ner of  fire-lK)x  1|  in.  in  diameter,  12  threads  per  inch.  Three 
filling  taperetl  plugs  on  back  of  fire-box  l|  in.  diameter,  12 
threes  per  inch.  Four  tapered  wash-out  plugs,  two  on  each 
side  of  back  of  fire  box  above  foot-plate.  If  in,  in  diameter,  12 
threads  per  inch.  Eight  wash-out  taper  plugs  in  smoke-box. 
If  in.  in  diameter,  12  threads  per  inch.  One  wash-out  hole 
with  covering  plate  on  each  side  of  fire  box  at  bottom.  One 
wash-out  hole  with  covering  plate  in  front  and  back  of  tire- 
box.  Two  small  tool  boxes  with  padlocks  and  keys,  one  box 
to  be  bung  on  each  side  of  engine  inside  the  cab.  One  water- 
gauge  lamp  bracket  to  this  company's  pattern  fixed  on  the  tray 
over  fire-door.  Five  lamp  irons  at  front  of  engine  to  this  com- 
pany's pattern,  four  to  be  fixed  on  front  of  &ihoke-l)ox,  one  on 
front  of  buffer  plate.  All  plugs  and  mountings  are  to  be  of 
gun-metal,  and  must  be  of  first-class  finish.  Pitch  of  threads 
for  mountings  is  to  be  12  threads  per  inch,  unless  otherwise 
shown  on  drawing. 

The  injector  and  whistle  seatiugs  and  valves,  blower  cock. 
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clack -boxes,  water-gauges,  cylinder  and  steam-chest  lubrica- 
tors are  to  be  to  Ibb  company's  jiattem. 

TOOLS. 

Each  engine  is  to  l)e  supplied  with  the  following  tools  :  One 
complete  set  of  spanners,  including  two  gland  and  two  mud 
plug  spanners  ;  one  punch  for  tapered  pins  ;  one  large  round 
.drift  for  motion  pins  ;  one  tlat  drift  for  cottars  ;  one  large 
monkey-wrench  ;  one  small  monkey-wrench  ;  one  hand  ham- 
mer ;  one  quarter  hammer  ;  one  piuch  liar  ;  two  chisels  ;  one 
pair  of  tongs  ;  one  hunting  bar  ;  one  traversing  screw-jack 
and  ratchet,  which  must  be  exactly  to  this  eompiniy'g  pattern  ; 
one  oil  can,  16  lbs.  :  one  oil  can.  8  11)8.  ;  one  oil  can,  4  lbs.  ;  one 
tallow  can  ;  one  tallow  feeder  ;  two  oil  feeders  to  pattern  ;  one 
pricker  ;  one  rake  ;  one  fork  ;  one  coal-pick  ;  one  shovel. 

Three  head  lamps,  two  water-gauge  lamps,  and  ~one  hand- 
lamp  are  to  be  supplied  to  this  company's  p«ltem.  A  sample 
set  of  Ore  irons  will  be  supplied  by  this  company. 

I'AINTINO. 

Before  any  paint  is  applied,  the  iron-work  must  be  cleaned 
and  be  free  from  .scales  and  rust.  The  boiler  is  to  receive  one 
coat  of  boiled  oil  while  warm,  and  two  coats  of  Torbay  red 
oxide  paint,  before  being  lagged.  The  inside  of  clothing 
to  receive  one  coat  of  red  oxi<le.  The  outside  of  clothing  plates 
plates,  wheels,  the  sides  and  front  of  cab,  and  sides  of  splash- 
ers, to  have  one  coat  of  lead  color,  two  coats  of  filling-up, 
stopped  with  hard  stopping,  then  rubbed  down,  followed  by 
two  coals  of  lead  color  faced  with  pumice  stone  between,  after 
which  two  coats  of  light  green  to  pattern.  The  picking-out 
and  fine  lining  are  to  be  to  pattern  panel,  which  will  l)e  sup- 
plied by  the  company.  The  outside  of  frames,  guard-bars, 
tops  of  splashers,  smoke-box,  chimney,  back  of  fire-l)ox,  ash- 
pan,  foot-plate,  brake  work,  and  side  springs  are  to  have  one 
coat  of  lead-color  paint  and  two  coats  of  .iapan  black.  The 
iii8i<lc  of  frames  and  cross  stays  to  have  one  coat  of  Torbay  red 
oxide  and  one  coat  of  tan  color  to  pattern.  Front  of  buffer 
plates  and  buffer  casing  to  be  painted  vermilion  ;  inside  of  cab 
to  have  one  coat  of  lead  color,  two  coats  of  filling-up,  and  two 
coats  of  tan  color  to  pattern.  The  iixles  are  to  have  one  coat 
of  lead  color,  and  one  coat  of  Japan  black.  All  thq  painting 
on  the  outside  of  the  engine  to  have  three  coats  of  the  \xsX  en- 
gine copal  varnish  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  flatted  between 
the  coats. 

TESTING. 

The  boiler  must  be  tested  Ix^fore  being  lagged  with  warm 
water  to  263  ll»s.  per  square  inch,  or  to  one  and  one-half  times 
the  working  pressure  ;  to  be  tested  in  steam  to  175  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  and  to  Ix;  thoroughly  tight  under  each  test.  The 
boiler  is  to  l)e  tested  in  the  jtresenceof  the  liail way  Company's 
Locomotive  Superintendent  or  his  Inspector. 

QCAI.ITY,  ETC 

All  the  materials  and  workmanship  are  to  be  of  the  very  best 
description,  and  all  the  various  parts  are  to  Ije  applied  in  the 
best  and  most  approved  manner. 

All  the  iron-work  is  to  Ije  stamped  with  this  company's 
initials. 

^The  contractor  will  be  required  to  make  complete  general 
and  detail  drawings  of  the  engines  and  tenders,  and  to  supply 
this  company  with  two  complete  sets  of  cloth  tracings  of  them, 
free  of  charge.  Great  care  must  l)e  taken  that  all  parts  of  the 
engines  are  precisely  of  the  dimensions  shown,  so  that  they 
may  be  duplicates  of  each  other. 

One  of  the  engines  and  tenders  is  to  be  photographed  at  the 
contractor's  expense,  and  twelve  copies  are  to  be  supplied  to 
the  company.  All  the  working  parts  of  the  machinery  are  to 
l)e  well  case  hardened.  The  number  of  engine  is  to  be  figured 
in  gilt  numbers  on  front  buffer  plates,  and  l)y  solid  brass  num- 

l)er  plates  on  the  hand-rail  plate  on  each  side  of  the  engine. 
Samples  of  the  gilt  numlx-rs  and  drawing  of  the  brass  number 
plates  will  be  supplied  by  the  company. 

Specification  of^Six-Wheels  Tender. 

drawing  no.  6,740. 

Prineipal  Dimen*ion». 

Ft  In. 

Diameter  of  wheels  on  tread 3  9} 

Center  to  center  of  journals 6  6 

Length  of  journal 0  9 

Diameter        "       0  5J 

Diameter  of  axle  in  wheel 0  6} 

"at  center 0  6i 

Wheel-base 18  0 


Length  of  frame 19  9} 

Total  length  of  wheel-base  from  center  of  leading  bogie 

wheels  of  engine  to  center  of  hind  wheels  of  tender. . .  44  3i 
Length  over  all,  from  front  buffers  of  engine  to  hind 

buffers  of  tender 53  8^ 

Height  of  center  of  buffers  from  rails 3  5 

Capacity  of  tank 3,300  galls. 

^  ,      TAKK. 

The  tank  to  be  of  the  form  shown.  The  taok-pTates  are  to 
be  of  tlie.  Best  Best  Staffordshire  iron.  Each  side-plate  of  the 
tank  is  to  be  in  one,  J  in.  thick.  The  bottom  plate  of  the  tank 
to  be  I  in.  thick,  jointed  as  shown,  and  to  form  the  foot-plate 
of  tender.  The  height  of  top.  of  foot  plate  from  rail  to  be  4 
ft.  li  in.  The  end  and  front-plates  to  be  j-  in.  thick.  The 
top  to  be  made  of  two  plates  ^,  in.  thick,  jointed  as  shown. 
A  stiffening  plate  |  in.  tliick  to  be  riveted  to  the  top  of  the 
tank  at  the  front  end.  The  tank  to  be  thoroughly  stayed  by 
plates,  angle  and  tee-irons  in  the  manner  shown.  The  front- 
plate  is  to  be  cut  out  to  form  a  doorway  for  coaling,  and  is  to 
tx;  fitted  with  a  door  hinged  from  the  bottom,  and  secured  at 
the  lop  by  suitable  fastenings.  Two  wrouglit-iron  tool-boxes 
are  to  be  provided  at  the  front  of  the  tank,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  tender.  Another  tool-box  is  to  be  fixed  across  the  tank  on 
the  top  at  the  back.  All  tool-boxes  to  be  fitted  with  false  bot- 
toms, perforated  with  small  holes,  and  to  be  perfectly  water 
tight  at  the  top  ;  the  tool-boxes  are  to  be  provided  with  pad- 
locks and  keys.  The  tank  to  be  provided  with  a  manhole  or 
tank-filler  and  lid  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  to  which  is  to  be  at- 
tached a  suitable  sieve  as  shown.  The  angle-irons  throughout 
to  be  2i  in.  X  2i  in.  X  I  in.  The  tank  to  be  riveted  up  with 
^-in.  rivets  1|  in.  pitch,  countersunk  outside  in  the  sides  and 
end  of  the  tank.  The  coping  plates  which  are  attached  to  the 
sides  and  end  of  the  tank  to  be  finished  with  a  wrought-irou 
half-round  molding  piece  as  shown.  Tank  and  well  to  In- 
made  entirely  independent  of  the  framing,  and  fixed  as  shown. 
A  well  to  be  provided  13  ft.  3|  in.  long,  3  ft.  11  in.  broad,  and 
1  ft.  6  in.  deep,  of  plates  i  in.  thick,  staved  and  riveted  in  the 
same  way  as  the  tank.  One  filling-cock  for  bucket  is  to  be  fixed 
on  right-hand  side  in  front  of  tank  as  shown.  A  wash-out 
plug  is  to  be  fitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

One  hand-rail  is  to  be  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  l«ck  of  the 
tank,  and  is  to  he  finished  bright ;  four  lamp  irons  to  this  com- 
pany's pattern  are  to  be  fixed  on  the  back  of  the  tank,  and  on<' 
lamp  iron  on  each  side  of  the  tank,  as  shown. 

FRAME. 

The  frame-plates,  cross-stays,  stretcher- plates,  hind  buffer- 
plates  to  be  of  steel,  same  quality  and  Qianufacture  in  every 
respect  as  specified  for  the  engine  maln^fcamcs. 

Each  frame  is  to  l)e  made  of  one  plate,  |  in.  thick,  and  all 
holes  are  to  be  marked  and  drilled  from  one  template.  The 
axle-box  guides  are  to  be  made  of  cast  iron,  planed,  fitted, 
bolted  to  frame,  and  must  be  free  from  cross-winding  and 
square  with  the  frames  in  all  directions.  The  horn-stays  are 
each  to  consist  of  two  l^-in.  bolts  with  cast-iron  distance 
pieces  accurately  fitted  between  the  horns.  All  the  cross-stays 
are  to  be  accurately  fitted  to  the  frames  and  riveted  to  them 
by  }  in.  diameter  rivets.  The  frames  are  to  be  accurately 
tested  by  longitudinal,  transverse  and  diagonal  measurement, 
and  must  be  perfectly  parallel  to  each  other.  The  front 
buffing  and  draw-beam  is  to  be  constructed  as  shown,  and  is 
to  Ije  provided  with  buffers,  fitted  with  volute  springs,  to  this 
company's  pattern.  The  draw-bar  is  to  be  forged  in  one,  the 
hole  at  one  end  being  punched.  Wrought-iron  steps  are  to  be 
provided,  roughed  and  fixed  where  shown.  The  hind  buffing 
and  draw  plate  is  to  have  a  draw -hook  and  bar  furnished  with 
one  of  Spencer's  No.  6  india-rubber  cylinder  to  this  company's 
pattern,  two  cast-iron  buffers  the  same  as  sjiecified  for  the  en- 
gine, two  side  chains  and  screw  coupling  made  of  best  chain 
cable  iron,  and  to  drawing.  Two  steel  nfe  guards  are  to  be 
bolted  to  the  frame  behind  the  hind  wheels. 

AXLE-BOXES. 

The  axle-boxes  are  to  be  made  of  cast-iron  fitted  with  a 
wrought-iron  top  and  with  the  best  gun-metal  bearings  lined 
with  Dewrance  s  anti-friction  metal,  and  to  have  cast-iron 
keeps  provided  with  lubricating  pads.  The  axle-box  Ijearings 
to  be  -^f  in.  shorter  than  the  axle-journal  to  give  clearance  ; 
front  and  hind  axle-boxes  must  have  i  in.  side  play,  and  the 
center  axle-l)OX  i  in.  side  play  on  each  side  of  the  guides,  as 
shown  on  drawing. 

springs. 

Tender  springs  to  be  of  same  'quality,  workmanship  and 
manufacture  as  specified.for  the  engine  springs.  Each  spring  to 
consist  of  16  plates,  one  plate  i  in.  thick  and  15  plates  ^  in. 
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thick  to  a  span  of  4  ft.,  each  spring  to  be  provided  witli  hang- 
ers at  the  ends,  and  liuckles  m  the  center,  as  shown.  Each 
spring  to  be  tested  with  a  weight  of  8  tons,  and  must  resume 
its  original  form  after  testing.  ^ 

WHEEL-CENTEnS. 

The  wlieel-ccnters  to  be  of  good  sound  cast  steel  of  approved 
make,  quality  and  manufacture,  and  tests  same  as  specified 
for  engine.  Each  wheel -center  to  be  turned  to  a  diameter  of 
'4  ft.  3i  in.  ;  the  rims  are  to  be  4t  in.  broad,  2i  in.  thick  at  cen- 
ter, to  have  10  spokes  2i  in.  thick  at  the  l)oss  and  4  in.  deep  ; 
at  the  rims  IJ  in.  thick  and  Si  in.  deep.  The  bosses  are  to  be 
bored  out  parallel  to  a  diameter  of  6}  in.,  and  are  to  be  llf  in. 
diameter.  All  the  centers  must  be  bored  and  turned  strictly 
to  template.  80  that  they  shall  be  exactly  alike,  and  each  wheel- 
center  must  be  forced  on  the  axle  by  a  hydraulic  pressure  of 
not  less  than  70  tons.  The  wheel  centers  are  to  be  fixed  to  the 
axles  without  keys. 

TIIIES. 

The  tires  to  be  3  ft.  9}  in.  diameter  on  tread,  and  in  every 
other  respect  to  be  same  as  the  engine  tires,  both  as  regards 
section,  qualitv  of  material,  and  workmanship,  and  to  be  manu- 
factured by  Vickers  &  Co.  The  same  tests  to  be  .applied  as 
for  the  engine  tires. 

AXLES. 

Each  axle  must  be  made  of  the  very  best  cast  steel,  quality 
and  tests  as  specified  for  the  engine  axles,  and  to  be  manufac- 
tured by  Vickers  &  Co.  Centers  of  journals  to  be  6  ft.  6  in.  ; 
diameter  5i  in.  and  length  9  in. ;  other  dimensions  as  shown  on 
drawing. 

SAND-BOXES. 

Two  cast-iron  dry  sand-boxes  with  circular  valves  are  to  be 
fixed  in  front  of  the  tender.  Sand-pipes  are  also  to  be  fixed  as 
shown,  the  sand  to  lie  led  within  3  in.  of  the  rails  by  wrought- 
iron  pipes  li  in.  inside  diameter.  The  general  arrangement 
of  sand-boxes  and  gear  are  shown  on  drawing. 

FEED-PIPES  A.ND  COCKS. 

Two  feed-cocks  to  this  company's  pattern,  to  be  fixed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well  as  shown,  two  copper  pipes  2-in.  bore, 
8  Standard  W.  G.,  to  connect  the  feed-cocks  with  the  gun- 
metal  stufling-boxes,  as  shown.  Strong  hose  pipes  to  be  pro- 
vided, clipped  at  the  tender  end  to  the  stuffing-boxes,  and  at 
the  engine  end  to  the  feed  castings.  The  copper  pipes  to  be 
fixed  by  suiU^ble  clips,  the  whole  arrangement  to  be  as  shown. 

STEAM-BRAKE. 

A  steam  and  hand-brake  combine<i  is  to  be  fixed  on  tender 
as  shown  ;  the  cylinder,  10  in.  in  diameter,  is  to  be  provided 
with  means  of  lubrication  ;  the  brake-screw,  which  is  to  be 
left  banded,  is  to  work  in  a  cast-iron  column  bolted  to  the  foot- 
plate at  the  front  end  of  the  tender,  and  the  front  pulling-rod 
is  to  be  provided  with  adjustment  as  shown  ;  each  wheel  is  to 
have  one  cast-iron  brake  block  applied  to  it.  The  brake  gear 
is  to  be  made  of  the  verj^  best  hammered  scrap  iron,  all  the 
pins  and  working  parts  being  of  wrought  iron  case  hardened, 
all  pins  to  be  to  drawing  and  to  have  brass  bushes  where 
shown.  The  steam  is  to  be  led  from  the  engine  to  the  cylinder 
with  a  connection  as  shown. 

The  brake  material,  which  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Vacuum  Brake  Company,  32  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.  C, 
for  each  tender,  will  consist  of  one  main  air  pipe  with  the  nec- 
essary T-pieces,  elbows  and  clips,  one  of  Clayton's  hose  and 
couplings  for  front  of  tender,  one  of  Clayton's  hose  and 
couplings  for  back  of  tender,  one  end  pipe  with  cast-iron 
bend,  one  dummy,  one  drip  recipient.  'The  brake  cylinder, 
piston  and  rod  complete  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  contractor. 
The  brake  gear  generally  to  be  as  shown  on  drawing. 

'■■:■■.'■"'■''.       '■■■'-.'-■  PAINTING.      ■■      ■'■'■  ^■         ■■■■;',:■    .■■ 

Before  any  paint  is  applied,  the  iron -work  must  be  clean 
and  free  from  scales  or  rust.  The  inside  of  the  tank  to  have 
two  good  coats  of  thick  red-lead  paint,  the  outside  Injing  pre- 
pared and  finished  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  engine.  The  top 
and  bottom  of  the  tank,  foot-plate  and  brake-work  are  to  have 
one  coat  of  lead  color  paint,  and  one  coat  of  japan  black. 

The  gilt  numbers  are  to  l)e  put  on  the  temler  bufifer-plate, 
and  letters  on  sides  and  small  numbers  on  ends  of  tenders,  ac- 
cording to  instructions  and  samples  which  will  lie  supplied, 
and  all  the  iron-work  is  to  be  stamped  with  this  company's 
initials. 

OEKEKAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  engines  and  tenders  must  be  made  to  the  dimensions 
given  in  the.  foregoing  specifications,  and  to  drawings  to  be 


supplied  by  the  Companj''s  Locomotive  Superintendent,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  his  consent  to  an  alteration  has  \ieea  ob- 
tained in  Irriting. 

The  quality  of  the  materials  to  l>e  of  the  make  specified,  and 
when  no  instructions  are  given,  both  materials  and  workman- 
ship are  to  be  of  the  l)est  of  their  respective  kinds,  and  all  the 
working  parts  interchangeable. 

Before  ordering  any  material,  the  contractors  must  first  sub- 
mit to  the  Locomotive  Superintendent,  for  his  approval,  the 
names  of  the  firms  from  which  the  contractors  propose  to  order 
the  material,  and  obtain  in  writing  his  sanction  to  the  same. 

Complete  detail  drawings  will  be  supplietl  on  application  to 
the  Ijocomotlve  Superintendent  which  must  be  accurately 
worked  to,  and  no  advantage  is  to  ha  taken  of  any  omission 
of  details  in  the  specifications  or  drawings,  as  the  contractors 
may  obtain  on  applioition  to  the  Locomotive  Superintendent 
a  full  explanation  of  any  part  of  the  work  not  suQiciently 
shown  or  understood. 

The  engines  and  tenders  must  be  finished  and  complete  in 
every  respect,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Locomotive 
Superintendent,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  inspect,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  deputy,  the  work  during  its  progress,  and  to 
reject  any  defective  or  unsuitable  materials  or  workmanship. 

The  Locomotive  Superintendent  also  to  have  the  right  of 
testing  from  time  to  time,  as  specifietl,  or  by  additional  tests, 
any  portion  of  the  material  used  in  this  contract.  The  tests 
may  be  made  either  at  the  works  of  the  contractors,  the  com- 
pany's own  works  at  Nine  Elms,  or  those  of  any  other  firm  he 
may  hereafter  decide  upon,  and  should  the  tests  not  appear 
sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the  Locomotive  Superintendent,  he 
may  reject  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  material.  The 
entire  cost  of  all  tests  of  materials,  whether  chemical  or  me- 
chanical, that  may  be  required  by  the  Locomotive  Superinten- 
dent, must  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  contractors,  includ- 
ing both  the  cost  of  the  material  and  the  preparation  of  the 
same  for  testing. 

The  engines  and  tenders  are  to  be  delivered  by  the  con- 
tractors, free  of  charge,  to  the  railway  company  at  Nine  Elms 
fit  and  ready  for  work  ;  and  prior  to  payment  in  the  usual  way 
at  the  end  of  the  second  month  after  delivery,  each  engine  and 
tender  will  be  required  to  run  1,000  miles  consecutively  with- 
out showing  anv  defects  in  materials  or  workmanship,  and  the 
contractors  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  defects  that  may 
appear,  accidents  excepted,  until  they  have  run  that  distance. 
In  the  event  of  the  engines  and  temfers  not  being  delivered  at 
the  time  and  in  the  numbers  specified,  the  company  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  of  delaying  the  payment,  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  engines  and 
tenders. 

All  royalties  and  patent  rights  to  l»e  paid  by  the  contractors. 

In  case  of  any  dispute  arising,  either  during  the  progress  of 
the  contract  or  at  its  termination,  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
pany's Locomotive  Superintendent  is  to  be  taken  as  final  and 
binding  in  every  respect 


APPARATUS   FOR    RAPID    LOADING    OF   COAL 
INTO  SHIPS. 


Bt  G.  Braet. 


The  swinging  hydraulic  hoist  for  coal,  or  the  hydraulic 
kolentip  built  for  the  Rotterdam  docks,  bv  the  Armstrongs,  of 
England,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  Feyenoord,  is 
one  of  the  latest  applications  of  this  system  of  loading  coal. 
The  accompanying  engravings  show,  fig.  1,  plan,  and,  fig.  2. 
a  photographic  reproduction  of  the  plant  and  its  method  of 
operation.  We  also  subjoin  to  the  end  of  this  article  an  ex- 
tract from  the  regulations  regarding  the  use  of  this  swinging 
crane. 

Another  apparatus  for  loading  coal  is  the  Marillier  hydraulic 
elevator  of  the  Albert  dock,  at  Hull,  in  England,  built  by  the 
Hydraulic  Engineering  Company,  of  Chester,  and  it  is  shown  by 
the  engravings,  fig.  3.  This  elevator  is  built  on  the  continuous 
system— that  is  to  say,  the  coal  cars  enter  from  one  side  by  a  side 
track,  are  raised  to  the  requisite  height,  and  are  then  unloaded, 
and  afterward  descend  and  go  out  on  the  side  track  on  the  other  , 
side  of  the  elevator.  The  use  of  turn  tables,  which  are  neces- 
sary in  other  systems,  are  therefore  not  required  in  this  case, 
so  that  there  is  considerable  saving  in  time  and  expense. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  wooden  framework  in  which 
three  platforms  are  located  :  two  are  movable  and  one  fixed 
where  the  hydraulic  machine  and  shute  is  located.  The  mov- 
able platforms  on  either  side  are  used  respectively  for  raising 
the  loaded  cars  and  lowering  the  empty  ones.  The  stationary 
platform  of  the.  machine  contaiiia  the  hopper  into  whicli  the 
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Fig.  I. 
PLAN  OP  HrORAULIC  KOLBNTIP  AT  ROTTERDAM,  HOLLAND. 


■'  '"■  V,  ,•:■•■:  Fig.  3. 

HABTLLA  HTDSAULIC  ELEVATOR,  ALBKBT  DOCK,  BULL,  ENGLAND. 
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coal  is  ualoaded  from  the  car.  The  method  of  operating  the 
elevator  is  as  follows  :  The  full  cars,  having  been  hauled  on  to 
the  first  platform,  are  raised  to  a  height  of  28  ft.  at  least  by  a 
hydraulic  direct-actiag  lift  fixed  in  one  of  the  pits  under  the 
platform.  If  the  cars  are|hopper-bottom  cars,  they  run  out  on  to 
the  center  of  the  platform  and  are  there  unloaded,  and  then, 
after  having  been  run  upon  the  descending  platform,  drop 
down  and  are  hauled  out  on  to  the  track  and  coupled  to  the 
other  empty  cars  which  have  preceded  them.  The  rails  of  the 
three  platforms  are  located  on  a  slight  incline  so  that  the  car  is 
easily  moved  from  one  to  the  other.  The  engravings  show 
three  cars  being  handled  at  the  same  time.  One  full  car  is 
going  up  ;  a  second  is  being  emptied,  and  a  third,  which  is 
already  emptied,  is  coming  down. 

In  the  mean  time  the  cars  are  being  hauled  up  to  the  elevator 
by  a  capstan  driven  by  a  three-cylinder  hydraulic  motor  built 
by  Brotherhood.     With  hopper-bottom  freight  cars 
this  elevator  can  handle  about  300  tons  an  hour. 

For  some  years  past  coal  has  been  loaded  into 
vessels  at  the  James  Waft  Dock,  at  Grenock,  by 
means  of  traveling  cranes  with  a  capacity  of  about 
25  tons,  which  were  built  by  Mr.  Appleby.  The 
boom  of  this  apparatus  has  a  swing  of  21  ft.  2  in. 
beyond  the  end  of  the  quay,  and  at  this  height  it 
is  about  78  ft.  9  in.  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
It  can  lift  and  turn  in  all  directions,  and  is  evi- 
dently built  in  such  a  way  that  it  bandies  coal 
with  great  facility  and  so  that  either  of  the  tracks 
on  the  quay  can  be  used  for  the  reception  of  loaded  ' 
or  empty  cars.  The  turning  portion  of  the  crane 
is  mounted  on  a  movable  framework  traveling  over 
two  tracks  with  the  standard  gauge  of  4  ft.  11  in. 

The  rails  which  carry  the  crane  itself  are  placed 
at  a  distance  of  5  ft.  11  in.  on  either  side  of  the  or- 
dinary track,  so  that  the  gauge  of  the  track  of  the 
crane  is  28  ft.  2.6  in.  The  height  of  the  opening 
is  such  that  locomotives  and  the  largest  loaded 
cars  can  pass  beneath,  so  that  the  crane  can  lift  any- 
thing which  can  come  on  to  the  quay  without  op- 
posing any  obstacle  to  the  movement  of  the  rolling 
stock  and  without  cramping  the  space  which  could 
otherwise  be  utilized.  The  motive  power  used  is 
steam  from  the  crane  engine  ;  and  the  capstans, 
which  are  also  driven  by  steam,  are  fitted  to  the 
frame  for  the  purpose  of  handling  loaded  or  emp- 
tied cars.  The  following  is  the  method  of  opera- 
tion :  As  soon  as  the  car  is  caught  in  the  cradle 
which  is  suspended  to  the  lifting  chain,  they  at- 
tach the  chain  which  controls  the  tumbler.  The 
drums  are  then  started  and  the  car  is  raised  to  the 
desired  height ;  the  brake  is  applied  to  the  drum 
of  the  traveling  chain  and  the  other  chain  is  slack- 
ened off.  The  car  is  thus  held  by  the  back  side 
and  the  contents  are  discharged  ;  then  the  car  is 
placed  upon  the  track  for  empty  cars.  The  oper- 
ation of  turning  and  raising  takes  place  at  the  same 
time,  and  requires  three  minutes  to  raise  a  car  per- 
fectly, regardless  of  its  capacity.  •  The  engraving, 
fig.  4,  which  is  herewith  given,  shows  the  traveling 
Appleby  Crane. 

At  present  there  are  some  arrangements  used  in 
France  in  the  Department  of  the  North  of  Calais,  ..•;;.-, 

including  the  immense  coal  basin,  which  com-  ■  ■  '  '^ 
prises,  as  we  know,  one-thirtieth  of  the  conces-  ' '•'  • 

sions,  and  the  annual  production  of  which  is  given  in  their 
report  as  more"than  1,000,000  tons.  The  transportation  by  canal 
being  cheaper  than  by  railroad,  some  companies,  and  these  the 
most  important,  have  made  a  connection  between  their  docks 
and  the  canals  ;  the  Lens  Company,  as  well  as  the  Noeux- 
Bruay  companies,  have  built  loading  wharves  for  their  coal ; 
and  this  latter,  after  having  been  lo^ed  on  cars  at  the  mines, 
is  hauled  to  a  point  near  the  docks  and  unloaded  into  boats  by 
means  of  tumblers  and  cranes. 

The  mechanism  used  must  satisfy  the  following  conditions  : 
To  unload  the  coal  without  a  shoes  being  given  to  any  part 
of  the  boat,  and  still  keep  it  in  the  uniform  merchantable  con- 
dition ;  second,  to  reduce  the  work  of  reveling  off  as  much  as 
possible— that  is  to  say,  the  redistribution  of  the  coal  down  to 
a  suitable  deck  level  after  the  loading  ;  third,  to  work  rapidly. 

The Meekani»m» of  tlie  Soeiete  Charbonniere  de Lent  {Fig».  5  to 
8). — The  different  points  of  this  coal  handling  station  are  con- 
necte<l  to  the  coal-loading  station  by  a  network  of  tracks  hav- 
ing a  total  length  of  more  than  12.4  miles,  and  which  include 
more  th'tn  one-half  the  tracks  about  the  station.  They  run 
along  the  dock  for  a  distance  of  903  ft.  There  are  50  hoppers 
distributed  along  the  railroail,  over  which  the  coal  cars  are  sta- 
tioned and  the  contents  of  which  arc  dumped  into  the  hop- 


pers ;  a  machine  with  a  circular  crane  on  a  parallel  track  suc- 
cessively lifts  each  car.  The  whole  of  the  system  includes, 
first,  a  hopper  used  as  an  intermediate  between  the  car  and  the 
vessel ;  second,  a  special  machine  equipped  with  a  crane  in- 
tended for  raising  the  body  of  the  cars.  A  word  of  explana- 
tion is  necessary  regarding  each  of  these  two  installations. 
First  the  hopper  :  each  hopper  may  be  considered  as  composed 
of  a  fixed  and  movable  portion.  The  fixed  portion  is  com- 
posed of  cast-iron  plates  fastened  to  the  masonrj-  wall  of  the 
wharf  by  means  of  pieces  of  wood  built  into  the  mason  work. 
This  fixed  portion  narrows  down  toward  the  edge  of  the  wharf 
and  has  two  inclinations.  At  the  top  it  is  42°,  and  toward  the 
bottom,  where  the  inclination  is  the  greatest,  it  is  50°.  The 
movable  portion  includes  a  shute  and  a  neck.  The  shute  is 
formed  of  sheet  metal,  and  is  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  fixed 
at  different  inclinations,  in  order  to  regulate  the  height  of  the 


Fig.  2. 
HTDBAULIC  KOLKNTIP  AT  BOTTKRDAM,  HOLLAND. 

fall  of  the  coal  from  the  hopper  into  the  boat,  in  order  that  the 
coal  may  not  be  broken  or  injure  the  boats.  The  neck  is 
pivoted  at-tbe  end  of  the  shute  and  can  he  put  in  different 
positions,  permitting  the  distribution  of  the  coal  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  vessel.  A  sluice  gate  closes  the  opening 
of  the  fixed  hopper  when  the  boat  is  not  ready  to  receive  its 
load  at  once.  Counterweigh*  balance  the  weight  of  the  mov- 
able shute,  and  thus  make  its  manipulation  easy. 

Methods  of  Transportation.— Tix^  Soeiete  de  Charbonniere  de 
Ivcns  uses  single  Ixix  cars,  which  have  been  found  to  be  par- 
ticularly satisfactory.  The  box  of  these  cars  is  made  of  iron, 
and  stands  directly  on  the  frames  ;  the  capacity  of  the  box  is 
limited  transversely  by  pieces  fastened  to  the  car's  sills,  which 
abut  directl}'  against  the  longitudinal  sills  of  the  car.  The 
sides  of  the  car  are  movable  ;  the  center  is  formed  of  two 
panels  opening  vertically,  and  the  ends  can  swing  about  a 
horizontal  hinge  fastened  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  box. 
The  opening  cf  the  doors  at  tlie  level  of  the  frame  is  provided 
for. 

Motor  Apparatus.— The  motor  apparatus,  as  we  have  already 
said,  is  a  supplementary  steam  crane  placed  alongside  of  the 
machine  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  boom  of  tliis  crane  is 
surmounted  by  a  pulley  over  which  a  chain  passes  which  has 
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Fig.   I. 

ri.AN  OK   IIYUKAI  I.If   KOLESTIP    AT   RoTTEUnAM,   IIOI.I.AND. 


Fig.  3- 

MAHILLA   IIYDRAL'LIC  ELEVATOR,   AI.DERT  DOCK,   HULL.   ENGLAND. 
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coul  is  utiloailcil  froiu  the  car.  The  method  of  operating  the 
elevator  is  as  folk)\vs  :  The  full  cars.  havHig  been  hauled  on  to 
the  liist  )ilatforni.  are  raised  to  a  heij^ht  of  28  ft.  at  least  by  a 
hydraulic  direct-actin?:  lift  fixed  in  one  of  the  pits  under  the 
|iiatfonn.  If  the  cars  are'hopiKr-hottoni  cars,  tliey  run  out  on  to 
the  center  of  the  platform  and  are  there  uidoaded.  and  then, 
after  liavini^  l)een  run  upon  the  descendinj:  i)latl"orni,  droj) 
ilown  and  are  hauled  out  on  to  tlie  track  and  coupled  to  the 
other  empty  cars  which  have  preceded  them.  The  rails  of  the 
three  platforms  are  located  on  a  .sli;,dit  incline  so  that  the  cur  is 
easily  moved  from  one  to  the  other.  The  enirravimrs  show 
three  I'ars  being  handled  at  the  same  limit.  < 'ne  full  car  is 
going  up  ;  a  second  is  being  emptied,  and  a  third,  winch  is 
already  emptied,  is  ("oming  down. 

In  tlic  mean  time  the  cars  are  being  hauled  up  to  the  elevator 
by  a  capstan  driven  by  a  three  cylinder  hvdraulic  motor  built 
by  IJrotherhood.     With  hopivr-botlom  freight  cars 
this  elevator  can  handle  about  'AW  tons  an  liour. 

For  some  years  jiast  coal  has  U'cn  loaded  into  '  _       - 

vessels  at  the  .lames  Watt  Dock,  at  IJrcnoek,  by 
means  of  traveling  cranes  with  a  capacity  of  about  ' 

'St  tons,  wliicii  were  built  by  Mr.  .Vppleby.  Tlie 
boom  of  this  apparatus  lias  a  swing  of  21  ft.  2  in. 
Ix'vond  the  en<l  of  the  quay,  ami  at  this  height  it 
is  about  7><  ft.  '.t  in.  above  the  level  of  tiie  water. 
It  can  lift  and  turn  in  all  directions,  and  is  evi- 
dently built  in  such  .a  way  that  it  handles  coal 
with  great  facility  and  so  tliat  either  of  the  tracks  ;_ , ' ' 

on  the  (|Uay  can  lie  \ised  for  the  reception  of  loaded 
or  emjity  cars.  The  turning  portion  of  the  crane 
is  mounted  on  a  movable  framework  traveling  over 
two  tracks  with  the  standard  g.augc  of  4  ft.  11  in.  ;-  ' 

The  rails  which  carry  th(,' crane  itself  are  placed  -^ 

,it  a  distance  of  .">  ft.  11  in.  on  either  side  of  the  or-  '     ■' 

liinary  track,  so  that  the  ^'aiige  of  the  track  of  the  ■  . 

crane  is  5*<  ft.  2.0  in.     The  height  of  the  opening  • 

is  such   that  loeoiuotives   and   the  largest   loaded  "'. 

cars  can  pass  beneath,  so  that  the  crane  can  lift  any- 
Iliini:  which  can  come  on  to  the  ijuay  without  op- 
posin-r  any  obst.acle  to  the  movement«£4he  rolling  .  ".' 

st(Hk  and  witht>iit cramping  the  space  which  eouhl         .  >  '•.' 
otherwise  be  Utilized.     The  mutive  i)ower  used  is  •.  ''; 

steam   from   the  crane  engine;  and  tlie  capstans,  ;;•-.■ 

which  are  also  driven  by  steam,  are  fitted  to  the 
frame  for  the  purpos<' of  handling  loaded  or  emp- 
tie<l  cars.  The  following  is  the  method  of  o|)eni- 
tion  :  As  soon  as  the  car  is  caught  in  the  cnidle 
which  is  susiietidcd  to  the  liftiiu:  chain,  they  at- 
tach tiic  chain  which  control-;  the  tumbler.  The 
drums  are  then  starteil  ancl  the  car  is  raised  to  tlic 
desire<l  heiirht  :  the  brake  is  applied  to  th(!  drum 
of  the  traveliu'.;  chain  and  the  other  chain  is  slack- 
eni-*!  olT.  The  car  is  thus  held  by  the  back  side 
and  the  contents  ;ire  iliscliarged  ;  then  the  car  is 
placed  upon  the  track  for  eniiity  cars.  Tile  ojier- 
alion  of  turning  and  raising  takes  place  at  the  same 
time,  and  reipiires  three  minutes  to  niise  a  car  |M'r- 
fectly,  rciianlless  of  its  capacity.  'I'he  engraving, 
tig.  i,  which  is  herewith  given,  shows  the  traveling 
Appleby  t'rane. 

\t  iireseiit  there  are  .some  arraiigenicnts  used  in 
France  in  the  Department  of  the  Xor'th  of  Calais, 
including  tlii'   inunensc  coal   basin,   whicli   com- 
l>rises,   as  we  know,  onethirtieth  of   the  conces- 
sions, and  the  annual  i>roduction  of  which  is  given  in  their 
report  asmore'than  l.iMxt.iMio  tons.  The  trans|«»rtalioii  by  canal 
being  cheaper  than  by  rulroad,  some  companies,  and  these  the 
mo.st  important,  have  made  a  coiuiection  iK-twecn  their  1  locks 
and  the  canals  ;  the  Lens  Company,  as  well  as  the  Noeu.\- 
IJruay  companies,  have  built  loading  wharves  for  their  coal  : 
and  this  latter,  after  having  been  loaded  on  cars  at  the  mines, 
is  hanleil  to  a  point  near  tlie  docks  ami  unloaded  into  lioats  liy 
incins  of  tumblers  :inif  cranes. 

The  mechain'sm  used  must  satisf}'  the  following  conditions  : 
To  unload  the  coal  without  a  .shtxK  being  given  to  any  jiart 
of  the  boat,  and  still  keei>  it  in  the  uniforni  meri'liaiitable  con- 
liition  :  second,  to  reiluce  the  work  of  leveling  olT  as  much  .'im- 
possible—that  is  to  .say,  the  retlistribulion  of  the  coal  down  to 
a  sintable  ihck  level  after  the  loading  ;  third,  to  work  ra])idly. 

Tfie  Mii-h'tHtsiwof  llir  Sorii'te  ('hurhiuitiii'ii  •!(•  Lj  ng  {Fi;/x.  'tin 
S).  -The  dilTerent  points  of  this  co.il  handling  station  are  con- 
niHted  to  the  Coal-loading  station  by  a  network  of  tracks  hav- 
ing a  total  length  of  nioic  liiatt  12.1  miles,  and  which  include 
more  tliiii  one  h.ilf  tin-  tracks  about  the  station.  They  run 
aloni;  the  dock  for  a  distance  of  '.»o;5  ft.  There  are  ."lO  hopjHTs 
illstribute(l  aloiiir  Uw  railroad,  over  which  the  coal  cars  are  sta- 
tioned and  the  conl«*iit.s  of  which  urc  dumped  into  tlie  hop- 


pers ;  a  fiiaehine  with  a  circular  crane  on  a  parallel  track  suc- 
cessively lifts  each  car.  The  whole  of  tlie  system  includes, 
tirst,  a  hopper  used  as  an  intcrmeiliate  I>etween  the  car  and  the 
vessel  ;  second,  a  sjiecial  machine  eijuipped  with  a  crane  in- 
tended for  raising  the  Ijody  of  the  <'urs.  A  word  of  e.vplana- 
tion  is  necessary  regarding  each  of  these  two  installations. 
First  the  hopjicr  :  et.cli  hopper  may  beconsirlered  as  composed 
of  a  tixed  and  movable  }>ortioji.  The  fixed jwrtiou  is  com- 
j)Osed  of  cast-iron  plates  fastened  to  the  masonry  wall  of  the 
wharf  by  means  of  i>ie<-e.s  of  wcx»d  built  into  the  mason  work. 
This  li.xed  portion  narrows  down  toward  the  edge  of  the  wharf 
and  has  two  inclinations.  At  the  lop  it  is  42\  and  toward  the 
bottom,  wh(-re  the  inclination  is  the  greiitest,  it  is  .50'.  The 
movable  portion  includes  a  shute  and  a  neck.  The  sliute  is 
foriiKMl  of  sheet  metal,  and  is  .arrange<l  so  that  it  can  be  tixed 
at  ditlerent  inclinations,  in  order  to  regulat*^-  the  height  of  the 


Fig.  2. 
llYDJt.M  Lie-   KOi.ENTII'  AT  JMTTEKD.\M,   nOL!..\M). 

fall  of  the  I'oal  from  the  hopperinto  the  boat,  in  order  that  the 
i->):il  may  not  be  broken  or  injure  the  lK>als.  The  neck  is 
I)irote(l  at  the  end  of  the  shute  and  can  1k'  put  in  difliercnt 
positions,  perniilliii^  the  distribution  of  the  coal  along  the 
wliole  li'iiv'th  of  the  v«'s^el.  A  sluice  g.ite  closes  the  oix'ning 
of  the  fixed  lio]<|ier  wh<n  the  Itoat  is  not  re.idy  to  rc<'eive  its 
load  at  once.  ( 'ount<'rweiglit*!  balance  tin-  weight  of  the  mov- 
able shute,  and  thus  make  its  manipulation  ejisy. 

yf,tl«Hl.s  ,tf  Tr'ii)iip-irtfilii>ii.  —  T\\f  .">ociele  de  Charbonnierc  de 
Lens  uses  sinirle  iMtx  cars,  which  have  l»e<'n  found  to  be  pjir- 
ticularly  satisfactory.  The  box  of  these  cars  is  made  of  iron, 
and  stands  directly  on  the  frames  :  the  capacitv  of  the  box  is 
limited  transverst'ly  by  pieces  fastened  to  the  car's  sills,  which 
abut  directly  against  the  longitudinal  sills  of  the  car.  The 
siiles  of  the  ear  .ire  movable  ;  the  cent<  r  is  f(>rmetl  of  two 
jtanels  opeiiinir  verliealiy.  and  the  enils  can  swim:  about  a 
liori/ont.il  hiiiiie  fastened  to  the  upjier  ]iortion  of  the  1k>x. 
The  oi>enim:  cf  the  doors  at  IIm-  level  of  the  fnime  is  |>rovideil 
for. 

yf'tt.ir  ,l/i/"'c,(///.v.— The  motor  apparatus,  as  we  have  already 
said,  is  a  supplemeiit.iry  steam  crane  plaeeil  alon;:sid<- of  llie 
machiiK'  to  wliicli  it  is  attached.  The  Ixiom  of  this  crane  is 
surmoimled  l>y  a  pulley  over  which  a  cliHin  passes  which  has 
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a  hook  at  one  end  intended  to  catch  beneath  the  box  of  the  oar 
and  raise  it  when  steam  is  admitted  into  the  cylinder  of  the 
crane.  The  manipulation  of  this  mcclianism  is  as  follows  : 
The  machine,  after  having  placed  the  loade<l  cars  on  the  track 
alongside  the  hoppers,  runs  out  on  a  parallel  track  and  stops 
consecutively  opposite  each  car.  The  hook  of  the  crane  is 
placed  beneath  the  box.  The  side  parts  are  set  free  from  the 
sides  of  the  hoppers,  and  then  the  crane  is  set  at  work  and  the 
box  is  inclined,  and  the  side  doors  opened  so  that  the  coal  is 


of  the  crane  takes,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  axis  of  rotation 
contribute  to  give  sutlicient  stability  to  the  whole  of  the  car. 
With  the  Lens  apparatus  300  tons  of  coal  can  be  loaded  per 
hour.  Figs.  .'5  to  8  also  sliow  an  arrangement  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Lens  Company  for  turning  coal  cars  into  the 
tilting  barrels  which  are  to  transport  it.  This  metliod  of  un- 
loading coal  can  be  iiscd  at  important  points  where  the  level  of 
the  track  is  located  above  tliat.trpon  which  the  tilting  cars  are 
run.  ..      • 


r 


Fig.  4. 
APPLEBY  TRAVELING  CRANE,  JAMES  WATT  DOCK,  GREENOCK,  ENGLAND. 


dumped  into  the  fixed  hopper.  After  having  lowered  the  box 
into  its  place,  the  machine  is  advanced  to  a  point  opposite  an- 
other car,  and  the  same  operation  rcpeate<l.  When  the  coal 
is  to  be  dumped  from  the  fixed  hoppetinto  the  boat  it  is  mere- 
ly necessary  to  open  the  gate  which  is  tliish  with  tlic  wall  of 
the  wharf,  and  the  coal  is  allowed  to  run  down  into  the  mov- 
able shute  and  from  tlicncc  into  the  neck  ;  by  working  the 
cralw  located  on  the  top  of  nnTwall  of  the  wharf,  whence  the 
neck  is  so  handled  as  to  distribute  coal  conveniently  into  the 
boat.  The  raising  of  the  single  box  is  accomplished  without 
any  difficulty  wluitcver  ;  the  oblique  direction  which  the  chain 


EXTHACTS  OK  TIIK  KEOCLATIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  COAL 
«  .  TIP  AT   ROTTBBDAX. 

The  length  of  the  cars,  measured  between  ends  of  the  buff- 
ers, must  not  be  more  than  28  ft.  10.5  in.,  and  the  outside  pro- 
jections on  either  side  must  not  be  more  than  4  ft.  10.8  in.  from 
the  center  of  the  track.  The  weight  of  the  loaded  cars  must 
not  be  more  than  39,690  ll)s.  The  cars  must  be  provided  with 
an  opening  which  is  easily  opened  and  runstheir  whole  length. 
Cars  which  do  not  fulfil  the  above  conditions  cannot  be  run  on 
the  tip  without  spi-cial  pernilssion^from  the  Superintendent. 
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The  fee  of  $.05  per  ton  will  be  exacted  for  the  use  of  the 
tip.  This  fee  presupposes  the  delivery  of  the  cars  at  a  point 
indicated  by  the  Superintendent  or  his  subordinates  and  situ- 
iited  near  the  tip,  the  running  of  the  cars  on  to  the  platform, 
the  opening  of  the  side  doors,  the  tipping  and  replacing  the 
emptied  cars  on  a  near  by  track.  For  emptying  cars  whose 
dimensions  exceed  those  laid  down  in  the  aljove  conditions,  the 
Superintendent  is  empowered  to' increase  the  fee  up  to  50  per 
cent.,  according  to  circumstances.  The  charge  for  weighing 
a  car  on  the  scales  of  the  track  near  by  will  be  $.13  per  ton  of 
net  weight  with  a  minimum  charge  of  $.73.  The  net  weight 
is  to  be  obtained  by  deducting  as  tare  the  weight  marked  on 
each  car.  A  memorandum  will  be  given  on  demand  of  the 
total  weight  thus  handled.    Detailed  certificates  of  weight 


COMPOUND   MOGUL   FREIGHT   ENGINE   BUILT 
BY  THE  PITTSBURGH  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 


Among  the  locomotive  exhibits  at  the  Chicago  Exposition 
were  five  built  by  the- Pittsburgh  Locomotive  Works,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  One  of  them  was  a  compound  mogul,  illustrations 
of  which  we  give  on  the  two  following  pages.  The  weight  of 
the  engine,  which  is  116,200  lbs.  in  working  order,  of  which 
100,500  lbs.  is  on  tlie  driving-wheels,  is  an  exemplification  of 
the  tendency  of  modern  construction  toward  the  higher  weights, 
in  order  to  obUiin  the  adhesion  neceasarj-  for  hauling  the  heavy 
trains  which^are  demanded  by  the  departnient  of  transporta- 
tion. 


Fig  5 
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Fig.  6.  . 
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Fig.   8. 


will  be  delivered  to  interested  parties  on  the  payment  of  a  fee 
of  $.03  per  car  with  a  minimum  charge  of  $.34. 

The  commune  assumes  no  responsibility  for  accuracy  of 
weighing  or  certificates.  The  above  fee  includes  the  use  of 
the  crane  l)elonging  to  the  tip  for  evening  off  the  ballast  in  a 
boat  at  the  beginning  of  the  loading,  provided  the  ballast  does 
not  exceed  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity.  The  Superinten- 
dent is  allowed  at  the  reiiuest  of  interested  parties  to  allow  this 
maximum  to  l>e  exceeded,  but  if  this  is  done  a  supplementary 
charge  of  $.07  per  ton  will  be  charged  for  this  work.  If  the 
crane  is  used  in  the  handling  of  the  coal  it  is  at  the  risk  of  the 
interested  parties.  The  minimum  charge  for  the  use  of  the  tip 
is  placed  at  $3.92.  The  fees  shall  Ixi  increased  30  per  cent, 
for  the  use  of  the  tip  at  night,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
the  minimum  charge  will  be  exacted  when  the  tip  has  been 
engaged  but  not  used. 


The  engravings  which  we  present  give  a  front  and  rear  ele- 
vation with  a  cross-section  through  the  cylinders,  and  in  a 
future  issue  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  (detailed  illustration 
of  the  starting  raechanism  whicli  is  peculiar  to  these  com- 
pounds. The  diwneter  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  English  and  American  locomotives  which 
we  have  been  illustrating  in  detail  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  stroke  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  English  engine.  In  mak- 
ing a  comparison  In-'tween  the  details  of  the  compound  and 
that  of  the  English  engine,  we  find  tliat  the  size  of  the  high- 
pressure  steam- porta  is  li  in.  X  30  in.,  while  those  of  the  two 
engines  to  whidi  reference  has  l)e«.'n  made  are  18  in.  x  IJ  in. 
for  the  American  engine  and  16  in.X  1|  in.  for  the  English. 
But  it  must  be  reniemberud  that  we  are  here  comparing  a  freight 
compound  with  two  typical  express  engines,  so  that  while  the 
cylinder  capacities  are  practically  the  same,  the  amount  of 
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u  linok  at  our  crul  iiitindcil  to  iMtcli  iK'iKiitli  tin-  lio\  of  tin'  <  :ir 
ami  raise  it  when  steam  is  admitteil  into  the  ( ylimiiT  of  Ilie 
crane.  Tin-  niaiii|)iilali<>ii  of  tin's  nu'cliaiiisni  is  as  follows  : 
The  niai'liiiie,  after  liavili;,'  lilaeeM  tlie  li>,iileil  cars  on  the  fraek 
alonirsi'le  till'   lio]>i>(rs,  run-'  out   on  a   |>ara!li'l  traik  ami  stops 

coiiseeutively  op|Misite  eaeli  ear.  Tile  iiook  of  the  erane  is 
)ilae(Ml  iH-nealh  tjii'  lio\.  The  side  j>arts  are  set  frei>  from  tlie 
siiles  of  tlie  liolijiers,  :nic)  tlicn  the  eralie  is  set  at  work  and  the 
ho\    is  iliclineil,  alld   thi^  sjdc   doors  o|Mliiii  so  tliat  the  coal  is 


of  the  orane  takes,  .and  the  arraiiirenient  of  the  axis  of  rotation 
eontritttite  to  irive  siillieieiil  siahility  ta_thc  ^holc  of  the  car. 
With  till-  l.ens  a])i>aralus  ;!0()  tons  of  coal  <an  lie  loaded  per 
hour.  Fiirs.  "i  to  n  als)  siiow  an  arratiLiemenl  w  hii  h  has  licen 
atlopti'il  tiy  the  (,riis  Company  for  turninir  eoal  ears  into  tlie 
tlllinu'  liarrels  which  arc  to  tr,iiis|iort  it.     'I'his  method  of  un- 

loailinj;  eoal  can  ^M•  usid  at  iiu|>ortant  points  wliere  the  level  of 
the  track  is  loealed  .iliov<.  iliat^npun  "liieh  the  tilting  cars  are 
run. 


Fig-  4 

.M'll.KIIV     IIJAVKMNCJ  CR.ANK.   JAMi:s  WATT   lUK  K     (ilJKKNOCK.    KN(iI.\M) 


dlini|Md  into  the  lived  hopfier.  .\fler  h;tving  lowered  the  lio\ 
into  its  pla<-e.  the  niaehine  is  .idv.meed  t<i  ;i  )ioiiit  opposite  an- 
ollnr  ear.  and  the  same  oiM-ration  re|H'ated.  When  the  eoal 
is  to  lie  diim|ied  from  tlie  li\ed  hoppi^r  into  the  liiat  it  is  mere- 
ly necessary  to  oiwii  the  ir.ite  which  is  Iliisli  with  the  wall  of 
the  wharf,  and  the  coal  is  allowed  to  run  ilowti  into  the  mov- 
alile  shute  .and  from  thrtiee  into  lie/  neck  :  liy  workiiiir  the 
cralis  located  on  llie  top  of  the  w.ill  of  the  wli.arf,  whence  the 
neck  is  so  handled  as  t.i  distrilnite  cual  conveniently  into  tin- 
lioat.  The  rai^iniT  of  the  sinLili'  lio\  is  accomplished  without 
any  dillicnlty  wliate\er  :  the  olilii|Ue  direction  whii'h  the  chain 


iAii:\ci~  (II   'nii: 


Itl.t.l  I.MliiNS    |.i,i:     THI. 
I'll'    \l     i;oTn;|;ii\M. 


1  -1;  UK  Tin;  c'oAi 


The  leii'-'th  of  the  cars,  measured  lietwecn  ilids  of  the  liiiff 
ers,  must  not  ]>v  more  than  -.'s;  ft.  ]».'>  in.,  and  the  outside  pro 
jeetions  on  either  side  must  not  lie  more  than  I  ft.  lo.M  in.  from 
the  center  of  the  track.  Tie  weijlil  of  the  loaded  cars  must 
not  he  more  Ihan  :!'.i.(;'.mi  Ihs.  The  cars  must  he  provided  with 
an  oiieiiinir  which  is  easily  opened  and  runs  their  whole  leniilh. 
Cars  w  hich  do  not  fullil  the  ahove  conditions  cannot  Ix-  run  on 
the  tip  w  illiout  sjiceial  |ierini>sion  from  the  Suih  rinteiulent. 
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Tlic  ff<'  of  $.(»."»  |)or  ton  will  Ik-  fxarttil  for  the  use  of  tlic 
;[>.     Tliis  fe<'  jir<siii>|H)sc.s  tlic  lU'Iivory  of  tlic  curs  at  a  point 

(liciiUd  by  tilt-  Siiperiiitcudciit  or  his  siil)oriliii,itcs  and  sjtu- 

'c(I  near  the  tip.  the  ruiwiiiiir  of  the  cars  ou  to  the  platform. 

he  oix-nitm  of  the  side  doors,  the  tippinir  and  rejilacin;;  the 

:iil)tied  cars  on  a  near  l>_v  track.     For  emptying  c.irs   wliosc 

;iinciisions  exceed  tho.se  laid  flown  in  thealiove  CfiiiTJitious,  the 

^:iperintenilent  is  empowered  to  increase  th<'  fee  uj)  to  .")0  per 

•  •lit.,  accordinir  to  circunistanec.s. .  The  charire  for  wei^'hilii: 

i  car  on  the  .scales  of  the  track  near  by  will  be  ^.  I'.'  per  ton  ol 

•i-t  wciirUt  witli  .-i  niiiiiniuni  charge  of  ^.73.     The  net  weight 

N  to  lie  obtained  by  deductiiii.'  as  tare  the  weiirht  marked  on 

•  ich  car.     A  niciiiorauduiu   will    Ih-  jiivcii  on  demand  of  the 

Mial  weiifht   thus   haniUed.     Detaih'd  certiticates  of  weiirht 


COMPOUND   MOGUL   FREIGHT   ENGINE   BUILT 
BY  THE  PITTSBURGH  LOGOMOTIVE  WORKS. 


A.MONCr  th<'  loeoinotive  exhibits  at  the  t'hicairo  ExjMisifion 
Were  live  liiiilt  by  the  IMitsliiiiiili  Locomotive  Works,  of  I'itts- 
biirirh,  I'a.  <  »lie  of  them  was  a  compmiud  niomil,  illustratitms 
of  wliicli  we  i:ivc^  on  the  two  followiiiL'  jiaiics.  The  weight  of 
theenirinc.  which  is  lUi.'.'uo  lbs.  in  woikinn,  onUr,  of  which 
llKl,.">oo  U.S.  is  on  the  ilriviii;r-w  heels,  i^  .in  exemplili<-atioii  of 
thetciidcncy  of  iiioiienicoiisiructiontowaid  the  liii;lier  wciLTht.s, 
in  order  toolit.iin  the  a-lhcsion  nece~-.iry  for  haiilin;r  the  heavy 
trains  which'are  demanded  by  ihc  (leparlnieiit  of  iransporta- 
ti<jn. 


Fig   5 
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uill  Ik-  delivered  to  interested   parties  on  the  |>aynient  of  a  fee 
^  o7  *.o-,>  |)er  ear  with  a  minimum  charire  of  S.",U. 

The  eomintine  assumes  no  responsibility  for  .icenracy  of 
weiLrliiiiL'  or  certiticates.  The  above  fee  includes  the  tlsc  of 
Ilie  crane  lHdoni;ini;  to  the  tip  for  (•vcniiiir  olT  the  Iiallast  in  a 
luiat  at  the  bi'.:^iiiniii;r  of  the  loadimr.  provided  the  ballast  (Uk-s 
not  exc<'ed  f.  per  <<-nt.  of  the  total  ijuantity.  The  Superinten- 
<lent  is  allowed  .at  the  re<nicst  of  interested  parties  to  allow  tills 
maximum  to  he  cxceedeil.  tint  if  this  is  done  a  sup|ilemeiilary 
charire  of  iS.OT  per  ton  will  be  charnid  for  this  work.  If  the 
crane  is  used  in  the  handlinir  of  the  coal  it  is  at  the  risk  of  the 
ititeresteil  parlies.  Tin-  minimum  charL'c  for  the  use  of  the  tip 
is  placcil  at  >;■.'.<»•>.  The  fees  sh.ill  !«•  incrcised  :>0  per  cent. 
tor  the  u-c  of  the  tip  at  nii'lit.  .iiid  on  Siind;iys  and  holidays 
liie  minimum  cliar;.'e  will  be  exacted  when  the  tip  has  bevn 
emjai'i  d  but  not  used. 


The  enL'ravin!.'s  which  we  v>re.sent  nive  a  front  and  rear  ele- 
vation with  a  cross-sect  ion  tlirtiujli  the  rylin^lers.  and  in  a 
future  issui'  we  hope  to  be  able  to  irive  a  di'tailcd  illustntion 
of  the  startiuir  mcihaiiism  whiih  is  jweuli.ir  to  these  com 
])ounds.  The  di.imclcr  of  the  lii'.:li-pr<'ssure  cylinder  is  the 
.same  as  that  of  the  Knirli'^h  and  .\merican  Uwomotives  which 
weliavclieen  illu-tratini;  in  detail  durimr  the  past  year,  and 
the  stroke  is  the  s.iiue  as  tli.il  of  the  l",nj;lish  cm;inc.  In  niak- 
iiiir  a  comparison  between  the  del;iils  of  tli«  comitouiid  and 
th.at  of  the  i;iii;lisli  eiiiiinc.  We  lind  that  the  si/.i- of  tluf  hi;rli- 
pressun^  steam  ports  is  1  ;.  in.  x  '-'•  in.,  while  thosc^  of  the  two 
ellirines  to  which  n  ferenee  li.is  lii-iii  made  are  !*<  in.  X  1]  in. 
for  the  American  cn;;ine  and  Id  iii.X  1;  in.  for  the  1  jiglish. 
Iiut  it  must  lie  remenilx  ri'd  that  wi-  are  here<-omparinir  a  fn-i.^ht 
compound  with  two  typical  express  enL'incs.  .so  th.it  while  the 
ryliuder  capacities  are  practically  the  same,   the  amount  of 
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]>ort  opening  which  is  given  to  the  three  engines  under  work- 
ing coDditioDs  is  very  much  less  for  the  express  engines  than 
for  the  freight,  while  the  weight  of  the  freiglit  engine  is  almost 
exactly  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  two  express  engines. 
In  the  construction  of  the  boilers  the  riveting  of  the  English 
engine  is  quadruple  for  both  longitudinal  and  circumferential 
scams  ;  for  the  American  express  engine  it  is  sextuple-riveted 


FRONT  ELEVATION  AND.  SECTION  oF  SMOKE-BOX. 


for  the  horizontal  seams  and  double-riveted  for  the  circumfer- 
ential, and  this  latter  is  the  type  of  riveting  which  is  also  used 
on  the  Pittsburgh  freight.  From  3i  in.  to  4  in.  may  be  taken 
as  standard  thickne&ses  of  the  water  legs,  although  the  English 
has  but  3  in.  at  the  front  and  back,  while  the  American  ex- 
press engine  has  3  in.  at  the  sides  and  back. 
Regaraing  the  details  of  "the  valve-motion,  it  is,'of  course, 


CROSS-SECTION  THROUGH  CJUNDEHS. 


REAR  ELEVATION  AND  SECTION  THROUGH  FIRE-BOX. 


useless  and  urrp*ofitabk-  to  make  a  comparison,  because  the 
services  for  which  the  engines  have  l»oen  designed  are  so  en- 
tirely different.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  various  details  of  the  engine  : 


WEIGHT  AND  GENERAL  DIMENSIONS. 

Omige  of  road 4'    S'/i' 

Artu»l  toUl  weight  of  locomotive  In  working  order,  iiiclad- 

iiig  two  men Iir.,300  llw. 

Total  weight  on  drivingwheelg  100.500  llw. 

■•     wlieel-bafe 80'  lO' 

Distance  Iwtween  front  and  back  drivinff  wheeli 13'    2" 

from  center  of  main  driving-wheels  to  cent«-r  of 

cylinders 5%'i' 

Lentil  of  mnio   connecting-rod  from  center  to  center  of 

joiirnalg 7'    l/J" 

Transverse  dictance  from  the  center  of  one  cylinder  to  the 

cenVjr  of  the  otbt^r 7'    4* 


CYLINDERS,  VALVES,  ETC. 

Diameter  of  L.  P.  cylinder  and  itroke  of  piston 29-  x  26' 

of  HP.        '    19- X  26- 

Horizontal  thicknete  of  piston  over  piston-head  and  fol- 
lower-plate   6' 

Jerome  metallic  piston  packing...; 

Diameter  of  L.  P.  piston-rod tH 

"H.P.      "     " ; m 

Size  of  L.  P.  eteam  port lV»"  X  M' 

"•'HP.        •'        "    IJi'XlS- 

"  "  L  P.  exhanst  port 8*     X  80' 

""H.P.        "         "    2^4"  X  18" 

Greatest  travel  ol  L.  P.  slide  valve 6" 

'      "H.P.    "        " 5- 

OnfBide  lap  of  L.  P  slide  valve 9f 

'HP.    "       "      «■ 

Inside  clearance  of  L.  P.  rfide  valve %' 

HP.    "        "     A" 

Lead  of  L.  P.  slide  valve  in  full  stroke A' 

H.P.        A" 

Throw  of  upper  end  of  reverse  lever  from  full  gear  forward 
to  full  gear  liackward,  measured  on  the  chord  of  the  arc 

ofilBthrow 4'    3*    - 
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8«- 


4- 
4' 


WIIBEL»,  ETC. 

Diameter  of  driviiig-wbeeU  oatelde  of  tires  4'    6' 

"         "  truck-weels V    6* 

Size  of  main  driving-axle  jonrnal,  diameter  and  iength 8'      X  B 

"    "other    ••           "           "             8'      X  9' 

"    "  truck-axle  joiirnalfi,  diameter  and  I«n<rth 5"      X  9' 

"    "  main  cranli-pin  journaiH.  diameter  and  length 6'      X  5' 

' coupling-rod  jouruaii,  diameter  and  lengtli 4K' X  8' 

'•     "other              "               "               ' 8^'  X  4^- 

Length  or  driving  springs  from  center  to  center  of  bangen.  3'    1' 

BOILER. 

Description  of  boiler Reduced  shell. 

Iii'lde  diameter  of  smallest  boUer  ring 4'  107a' 

Barrel  of  boiler .■ Steel. 

Thickness  uf  plateH  in  barrel  of  boiler ,*,' and  S' 

Horizontal  seams Butt  joint,  doable  lap,  sextuple-riveted. 

Ciroumferentlal  seams Double  riveted. 

Tubes Iron. 

Number  of  tub«s aS* 

Diameter  of  tubes  outside     2' 

Distance  between  center  of  tubes  iii' 

Length  of  tubes  over  tal>e-pl»tes 10' and  10'^ 

"(Ire-box  V 

Width  of  flre-boi «* 

Depth  of  Hre-box,  front 6' 

hark 5' 

Water  space  Hide  of  flra-box 

"        "      baclc  of  llrohox 

"        "     front  of  flre-box  

Outside  shell  of  flre-boi  Steel. 

Thlck'iess  of  plates  of  outside  shell  of  fire-box %' 

Material  of  inside  tire-box Steel. 

Thickness  of  plates  inside  of  Are  box ^a' 

back  end  of  fire-box ^V 

"        "  crown  plate H* 

Tube  (rfates Steel. 

Thickness  of  front  tube  plates %' 

••  back    "       "      U' 

Crown  plate Badial  stajed. 

Diameter  of  dome 8'    0" 

Heightofdomp 2-    r 

Maximum  working  pressure  per  sq.  In IS' 

(;rate Rocking. 

Width  of  bars  over  flncers ..     1'    2' 

Width  of  opening  l)etwecn  bars %' 

Oratesurface 24.2sq.ft. 

Heating  surface  in  flre-box Itfl  sq.  ft. 

of  the  Inside  of  tubes 1,311    " 

Total  heating  surface 1.4r2    " 

Nozzle ..    Single  blast. 

Diameter  of  blaft  nozzle 5' 

Smallest  inside  diameter  of  chimnev V    SJi" 

Height  from  top  of  rails  to  top  of  ehimner .  14'    7' 

"  "        "  •■     "      "    center  of  bolltr 7'    7' 

TKNDKR  OR  T.\NK. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty K,80n  lbs. 

Namt»er  of  wheels  under  tender 8 

Diameter  of  lender  wheels      2'    7' 

Size  of  iouriiais  of  tender  axles,  diameter  and  length 4W  X  8' 

Total  wheel  base  of  tender 15'    9" 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of  truck-wheels  of  tender. . .     5'    1' 

Water  capacity  of  t.ink  (inirailons  of  231  ca.  in.)  S,fiOO. 

Coal  capacity  of  tender  or  fuel  bin 7  tuns. 

ENGINE  AND  TENDEK. 

Total  wheel  ba'e  of  eneinc  and  tender 48*    4' 

"      length  of  engine  and  tender  over  all SW    4!t' 


COMPARISON     OF     ENGLISH     AND     AMERICAN 

LOCOMOTIVES  IN   THE   ARGENTINE 

REPUBLIC. 


TiiE  following  extracts  are  from  a  report  made  to  tli<!  Presi- 
dcDt  of  the  Department  of  EuKinecrs  of  the  Argentine  Ilepub- 
lic  by  Juan  J.  Elordi,  Mechanicjil  Inspector  : 

"  In  compliance  with  the  President's  mandate  we  take 
pleasure  in  making  our  report  respecting  the  reasons  whirli 
have  caused  this  department  to  altirm  that  the  rolling  stock  of 
the  iSoutheru  Railway  is  not  suitable  for  the  service  intended. 

"  To  enable  us  to  ex|K}se  the  defects  more  clearly,  we  have 
founil  it  nw'e.'wiirv  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  this  and 
the  rolling  stock  from  the  United  Slates,  owned  by  the  West- 
ern Uailway,  which  was  acquired  when  this  enterprise  was 
the  property  of  the  State. 

"  All  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Southern  Railway  was  manu- 
facture^l  in  England.  As  regards  (|Uality  of  materittl  and  its 
strength,  it  is  all  that  could  l>c  desired  :  but  the  builders  diil 
not  take  into  w;count  the  character  of  road  bed  and  track 
on  which  it  was  to  run,  and,  therefore,  made  it  too  heavy  and 
th'!  wheel  base  too  rigid. 

"  The  lijcomotives  might  run  well  enough  on  European 
roads,  which  are  substantially  built  and  well  bulhisted  :  but 
such  is  not  the  case  in  this  province,  where  most  of  the  rail- 
ways arc  built  on  loose  soil,  especially  those  of  this  company, 
and  subject  to  frequent  inundations. 

"  The  result  is  a  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  way  and  repairs  to  rolling  stock,  and  consequently  a  heavier 


burden  on  the  income  of  the  road  and  a  proportionate  reduc- 
tion of  interest  on  capital. 

«  •  »  »  *  •  «       '    ■      ■ 

"  Class  5. — These  locomotives  were  intended  for  the  exoress 
trains  running  l)etween  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mar  del  Plata,  but 
the  results  of  their  trial  trips  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  the 
Company  was  conipelleil  to  use  them  for  ordinary  passenger 
service.  .  .  .  They  have  a  single  driving  a.xle  (Crampton 
system),  and  the  adhesive  weight  upon  it  is  29,392  lbs.,  or 
14,696  lbs.  upon  each  wheel.  This,  even  with  a  working 
pressure  of  160  lbs.  per  square  inch,  is  insutlicient  to  obtain 
the  adequate  tractive  power. 

"  Practical  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  locomolives 
built  for  this  service  should  have  two  coupled  axles,  and  an 
average  weight  of  not  less  than  8  tons  upon  each  wheel,  to 
afford  adciiuate  tractive  power.     .     .     . 

■■  Examining  the  weight  of  the  locomotive,  the  unequal 
distribution  upon  each  axle  will  be  noticed,  and  the  effects  of 
this  will  be  noticeably  injurious  to  the  permanent  way.    .    .    . 

"  Class  6. — Of  all  the  locomotives  owned  by  the  Company 
these  are  the  most  suitable  for  the  road,  but  even  these  show 
the  weight  imperfectly  distributed,  there  being  an  excess  of 
more  than  10,373  lbs.  on  the  bogie.  The  system  of  supports 
is  inferior.  While  the  absence  of  equalizittion  permits  of  re- 
placing the  springs  more  readily,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
making  it  impossible  to  distribute  the  shock  due  to  the  in- 
equalities of  track.  They  have,  moreover,  a  swing-bar  which 
connects  the  two  fore-springs— a  system  that  has  been  aban- 
doned owing  to  its  inefticiency. 

"  The  excessive  pressure  at  which  the  boilers  are  worked 
necessitates  frequent  and  important  repairs,  such  as  the  re- 
newal of  most  of  the  tubes  and  stacks.  The  tube-plates  and 
the  fire-boxes  are  destroyed  in  a  short  time,  notwithstanding 
the  good  quality  of  the  material,  owing  to  the  high  pressure 
of  160  lbs.  per  square  inch,  although  higher  pressure  should 
l)e  udmi-ssible  without  doing  injury. 

"  All  this  is  well  proven  by  the  cost  of  repairs,  which 
amounts  in  two  vears  to  the  sum  of  $1,800  gold. 

"  Comjwiud  Class.— It  is  evident  that  this  system  of  loco 
motives  for  pas.senger  trains  was  adopted  without  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  conditions  of  service.  Their  greater  weight, 
as  compared  with  the  higli-pre.<*sure  locomotives,  the  repairs 
required  by  them,  the  qualilications  of  the  men  who  were  to 
run  them,  should  have  been  taken  into  account.     .     .    . 

"  IIow  small  the  economy  of  fuel  realize*!  in  these  over  the 
consumption  of  the  high-pressure  locomotives  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  consumption  of  ihe  latter  with  that  of  the 
locomotives  of  the  Class  6. 

"  The  distribution  of  weight  of  this  type  is  also  very  un- 
equal, making  a  difference  of  over  13,466  lbs.  in  excess  upon 
the  bogie— a  very  notable  excess,  since  the  average  weight  per 
square  centimeter  of  surface  of  the  road  is  638  lbs. 

"  The  pr(«sure  required  in  the  boilers  of  these  locomotives 
is  175  11)8.  per  square  inch,  this  l)eing  neces-sary  to  obtain  u.se- 
ful  work  ;  but  this  has  the  inconvenience  of  necessitating  con- 
tinuous and  serious  repairs  to  the  boiler.  The  journal  boxes 
are  repaired  and  replaced  very  frequently  owing,  to  the  rigid- 
ity of  the  springs,  and,  as  if  tliis  were  not  enough,  the  cylin 
ders  are  very  easily  striated,  according  to  the  engineers  of  the 
Company,  by  the  heavy  weight  of  the  piston,  but  due,  in  our 
opinion,  to  a  blunder  of  construction  which  prevents  the  stem 
or  rod  of  the  piston  from  keeping  its  center  in  relation  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  intercepting  valve  with  which 
these  locomotives  are  fitted  and  which  helps  them  to  start 
with  the  low-pressure  cylinder  in  case  the  piston  of  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  is  at  the  dead  point,  must  work  automati- 
cally— that  is  to  say,  it  must  put  the  boiler  in  communication 
with  the  low-pressure  cylinder  when  the  locomotive  stops  by 
means  of  a  small  auxiliary  pipe.  But  it  happens  that  it  never 
works  with  regularity,  and  we  have  noticed  in  many  cases 
that  it  requires  from  8  to  10  minutes  to  start  the  train,  having 
to  back  or  reverse  in  order  to  efTect  this,  a  circumstance  which 
generally  causes  the  breaking  of  the  traction  hooks  and  bars, 
without  taking  into  account  the  annoyance  to  the  passengers 
from  the  heavy  jerks,  or  the  delays  occasione<l  by  the  time 
required  to  take  out  the  damaged  vehicles  and  transfer  the 
piis-sengers.     .     .     . 

"  These  locomotives  can  only  be  examine<l  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  weight  and  the  bad  distribution  of  same.     .     .     . 

"  Vlais  7,  CoiiijHtnnd  .1.— Thest?  locomotives  have  the  ssinie 
defects  as  those  of  Cla.s8  6,  but  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  they 
are  worse.  The  distribution  of  the  load  over  the  axles  is  very 
unequal,  there  lK;ing  in  this  case  a  difference  of  over  7,508  lbs. 
more  on  the  bogie,  the  load  being  the  heavier,  as  it  has  only 
one  axle.  In  these,  as  in  the  previous  ones,  the  repairs  are 
very  exi>cnsive,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  detailed  data  given 
above. 
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"  Most  of  the  cars  of  the  Southern' Railway  have  three  axles 
aiiil  are  very  heavy,  especially  the  sleeping-cars,  which  have 
ft  (lead  weight  of  3,113  lbs.  per  passenger.  The  last  cars  re- 
cently placed  in  service  consist  of  two  classes  of  parlor  cars, 
having  each  four  axles  on  two  bogies  ;  but  these  are  also  very 
heavy  compared  with  the  American  cars.     .    .    . 

'■  The  passenger  vehicles  acquired  might  form  a  museum, 
such  is  the  assortment  of  different  models,  only  the  difference 
in  their  outlines  among  the  most  modern  being  very  remark- 
able. The  first  class  parlor  cars  (Class  L  i)  Jately  arrived  have 
very  narrow  lateral  doors,  are  very  heavy,  and  in  tlie  interior 
decorations  there  is  a  censurable  profusion  of  mirrors,  which 
will  be  easily  broken  or  scratched,  thus  requiring  frequent 
renewals.  It  would  have  been  more  dignified  and  economical 
to  have  used  veneered  wood  in  their  stead. 

"  The^,8leeping  cars  (Class  F  4),  besides  being  heavy,  have 
an  unpleasant  movement,  and  if  to  this  tlie  bad  condition  of 
the  road  is  added,  we  can  easily  imagine  the  annoyance  to  the 
pussengera.  The  beds  or  berths  are  very  narrow,  and  with 
the  heavy  jerks  of  the  car  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remain  in 
them. 

)i  "  The  seats  in  the  sscond  class  cars  (Class  L  3)  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  58  of  the  '  Decrcto 
Keglamentario '  of  the  Railway  Law,  which  provides  that 
each  passenger  should  be  furnished  with  a  seat  19^  in.  wide 
in  front  and  15^  in.  deep.  Instead  of  this  a  scat  is  placed  on 
one  side  "for  three  passengers,  measuring  only  .54i  in.  in  front, 
and  another  on  the  other  side  for  two  passengers  measuring 
35i  in.  in  front.     .     .     . 

SLEEPING-CAnS. 

"  The  President  has  been  able  to  appreciate  correctly  the  good 
conditions  of  these  cars  as  regards  their  running  and  the  com- 
forts they  offer  ;  however,  it  would  be  advisable  to  indicate 
to  the  Company  how  advantageous  it  would  be  to  give  to  the 
lieds  of  the  large  compartment  the  whole  width  of  the  seat 
(1  meter),  as  those  of  the  American  cars  ;  it  would  \ie  also 
desirable  to  suppress  the  lavatorj-  at  the  end  of  the  car,  and  to 
•leave  only  the  water  closet,  adding  to  it  a  urinal,  and  arrange 
the  doors  so  that  they  should  not  make,  as  they  do  now,  that 
noise  which  is  so  annoying  to  the  passengers.  For  the  rest 
we  find  the  reform  tjighly  practical,  and  it  shows  a  perfectly 
well-finished  work. 

"  The  idea  of  reforming  the  three-axle  sleeping  cars  so  as  to 
make  one  car  out  of  every  two  cars,  by  erecting  or  support- 
ing it  on  bogies,  deserves  the  full  approbation  of  this  section, 
saving  the  little  defects  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

AMERICAK    ROLLING    STOCK. 

"  The  American  rolling  stock  is  much  more  suitable  for  our 
roiuls,  because  of  the  similarity  in  the  construction  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground  of  the  United  States  and  our  country, 
and  because  of  its  simplicity,  reduce*!  weight,  and  improve(l 
system  of  equalization.  Moreover,  it  costs  less,  and  necessi- 
tates much  less  expense  for  keeping  it  in  repair  than  the 
European  stock. 

"  The  American  locomotives  owned  by  the  Western  Rail- 
way, which  were  acquired  when  this  road  Was  the  properly 
of  tl»e  State,  by  the  engineers  Messrs.  Miguel  Tertin  and  Louis 
Rapelli,  are  10  for  rapid  trains,  eight  for  freight  trains,  and 
12  for  switching,  and  were  built  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1889.  The  same  works  built  in 
1SS4,  30  locomotives  for  mi.xed  trains  for  the  raihvaj'  of  this 
Iirovince. 

"  The  construction  of  these  60  locomotives,  notwithstand- 
ing their  simplicity,  is  first  class,  except  in  a  few  small  details, 
which  by  no  means  affect  their  good  conditions  for  service. 
The  30  locomotives  for  mixed  trains  have  withstood  very 
sivere  tests  during  the  period  when  the  railway  had  not  the 
number  necessary  for  its  service,  as,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ci'ssive  amount  of  work  imposed  upon  them,  the  results  have 
lieen  very  satisfactory  and  economical.  » 

AMEKICAN   LOCO.MOTIVE8. 

"  Clati  11.— (By  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  1884.)— It 
would  suffice  to  compare  the  above  data  [not  given  here]  with 
those  of  the  Southern  liailway  locomotives  to  realize  the  supe- 
riority of  these  locomotives  as  regards  tlie  good  distribution 
(if  the  weight,  cost  of  engine,  and  cost  of  repairs, 

"  The  repairs  they  require  are  inconsiderable  ;  their  boilers 
continue  in  perfectly  good  condition,  and  in  nine  years'  ser- 
vice it  has  been  only  necessary  to  renew  the  tubes  of  15  loco- 
iiiotives,  the  dre-boxes  and  the  tube  and  boiler-plates  being 
in  good  condition.  The  system  of  equalization  is  superior, 
having  equalized  levers  to  connect  the  springs  on  each  side. 


and  the  results  have  been  good,  even  at  a  lime  when  the  road 
was  in  a  bad  condition.  •  •    t.  / 

"  Clasi  14.— (By  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  1889.)— 
In  tractive  power  the  American  locomotives  are  first-class,  and 
with  trains  composed  of  25  parlor  cars  they  have  developed  a 
speed  of  50  to  60  kilometers  an  liour,  and  a  higher  speed  could 
have  been  attained,  had  it  been  desired  and  had  the  state  of 
the  road  permitted.  The  distribution  of  the  weight  over  the 
axles  is  even  in  all,  and  this  is  one  of  the  good  features  com- 
bined in  them.  So  far  their  boilers,  during  their  three  years' 
service,  continue  in  a  perfect  sUite  of 'preservation.  The  re- 
pairs they  iiave  to  undergo  are  inconsiderable  and  confined 
only  to  the  renewal  of  the  bearings  and  the  turning  of  the 
tires. 

"  CltiM  15.— (By  the  Bjildwin  Locomotive  Works,  1889.)— 
These  locomotives,  like  the  preceding,  are  very  good  ;  their 
work  and  preservation  are  unsurpassed  in  good  results.  The 
weight  on  the  axles  is  also  even  in  all  of  them,  this  being  one 
of  their  best  features  for  our  roads.      _^^ 

"  It  may  be  concluded,  from  all  tMeOHja  furnished  in  this 
report,  that  the  Southern  Railway  l|>comotives  are  but  iron 
masses,  entirely  injurious  to  the  roads  and  interests  of  the 
Company,  and  that  a  large  part  of  its  rolling  stock  is  unneces- 
sary for  the  service  of  its  lines,  as  neither  the  condition  of  its 
road  nor  the  necessities  of  its  traffic  require  it.     .     .     . 

"  So  unfavorable  has  been  the  result  of  the  compound  loco- 
motives (Class  6  A)  that  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw  them 
from  the  Mar  del  Plata  service  last  summer,  and  to  use  in  their 
place  the  freight  locomotives,  owing  to  the  tractive  power  of 
the  former  being  less  than  was  required.  We  think  that  the 
foregoing  report  is  suBiciently  specific  to  enlighten  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  justify  us  in  asking  him  to  decree  that  no  com- 
pany be  allowed  in  future  to  import  in  this  country  their  loco- 
motives without  first  presenting  and  submitting  their  plans  to 
the  approbation  of  this  Department. 

CARS, 

"  It  will  sufldce  to  cite  the  principal  features  of  the  Ameri- 
can cars  to  establish  their  superiority  over  those  built  in  Eng- 
land. As  the  outside  of  the  former  is  all  made  of  first-cla.ss 
white  pine,  their  cost  is  reduced  without  sacrificing  their 
strength,  and  they  are  made  lighter  thereby." 

[Here  follows  a  description  giving  tlie  weights,  capacity, 
number  of  axles,  and  cost  of  the  different  classes  of  American 
cars,  which  is  not  reprinted.] 

"  The  preservation  of  this  rolling  stock  is  very  economical, 
and  they  are  now  in  perfect  condition  after  four  j'ears'  ser- 
vice. The  dead  weight  per  pas.senger  is  one-half  less  than 
that  of  the  English  cars,  excepting  the  sleeping-cars,  in  which 
the  difference  is  only  of  913  lbs.,  having  four  axles  instead  of 
three,  as  the  others  have.  The  system  of  l>ogies  is  llie  best  for 
our  roads,  bt>cause  having  no  lateral  movement  they  do  not 
injure  the  road  ;  whereas  those  having  three  axles  require 
said  movement  to  run  over  the  curves. 

"  Trusting  that  we  have  fulfilled  the  task  imposed  upon  us 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President,  we  ri-spectfuUy  salute  him. 
(Signed)  "  Jcas  J.  Ei^ordi, 

"  Meehardcal  Innjiector. 
"  Fee.  Esteves, 

"  General  Sub-In*peetor," 

Of  the  above  it  may  be  said  that  the  English  builders  of  the 
locomotives  and  cars  could  have  made  machines  and  vehicles 
better  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  roads  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  but  the  fact  that  they  did  not  do  so  seems  to 
be  abundantly  shown  by  the  above  report.  The  fact  is  that 
the  requirements  of  our  American  railromls  have  resulted,  quite 
naturally,  in  the  evolution  of  a  system  of  rolling  stock  adapted 
to  their  environment.  The  conditions  existing  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  and  other  parts  of  South  America  resemble  much 
more  nearly  those  which  prevail  here  than  those  which  exist 
in  England,  therefore  quite  naturally  our  locomotives  are  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  roads  in  that  continent  and  other  new  coun- 
tries than  the  English  machines  are  without  mo<lifications.  It 
has  l>een  said  that  doubtless  the  Lord  could  have  made  a  let- 
ter berry  than  ^he  strawberry  had  He  chosen  to  do  so,  but 
apparently  He  did  not  so  choose,  and  therefore  the  sirawlx-rry 
maintains  its  pre  eminence.  So  it  may  l)e  said  that  the  Eng- 
lish builders  of  the  Argentinian  locomotives  ainl  cars  might — 
|ierhaps  -have  made  In-tter  machines  than  they  sent  to  that 
reput)lic,  but  apparently  they  did  not  choose,  or  did  not  know 
how  to  do  so,  and  therefore  the  united  scream  of  the  Ameri- 
can locomotive  and  the  American  eagle  has  again  silenced  the 
growl  of  the  British  lion  in  our  sister  republic  of  South 
America.    Hip,  Uip I— Editou  Amkbican  Ekolneee. 
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THE   NORWALK   COMPOUND 
AIR   COMPRESSOR. 
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In  our  recent  issues  we  have  been  pub 
lishing  illustrations  of  several  types  or  liy 
draulic  and  pneumatic  hoists  for  machiin' 
shop  use.  On  another  page  of  this  issii>' 
we  publish  an  illustrated  description  of 
the  pneumatic  hoisting  arrangements  that 
are  in  use  in  the  New  Haven  shops  of  tli, 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road. The  use  of  compressed  air  is  meetinir 
with  a  wider  and  wider  application  every 
year,  and  its  utilization  as  means  of  trans- 
mission of  power  has  been  widely  appiicl 
in  Paris,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  sani< 
means  will  be  used  at  some  of  the  plants 
at  Niagara  Falls.  As  the  pump  is  a  nc 
pessity  for  hydraulic  work,  so  the  air  com- 
pressor is  the  basis  from  which  this  pneu- 
matic work  must  start.  The  compressor 
which  we  illustrate  is  one  of  the  standari 
type  which  is  built  by  the  South  Norwalk 
Iron  Works,  of  South  Norwalk,'  Conn  . 
and  presents  some  novel  and  interestini: 
features.  In  the  construction  of  this  com 
pressor  the  objects  aimed  at  were  to  mak< 
the  resistance  of  the  air  to  compression 
an  average  resistance  throughout  tli> 
stroke  instead  of  being  a  maximum  an' I 
excessive  resistance  at  the  end  ;  to  redu(  • 
the  losses  and  clearance  spaces  (o  the 
smallest  possible  amount  by  having  tli< 
pressure  in  the  intake  cylinder  a  light  ou(, 
and  finally  to  have  the  advantages  of  two 
water  jackets  and  more  time  for  cooIinLr 
the  air.  After  the  introduction  of  tlic 
compound  compressor,  in  which  the  larger 
cylinder  compresses  air  into  the  small  one, 
the  next  change  in  the  development  of  tin- 
constniction  was  the  addition  of  an  inter 
cooler  between  these  cylinders,  which  is 
shown  in  section  in  the  engraving  as  coii- 
necting  the  two  cylinders.  This  intir- 
cooler  consists  of  a  large  pipe  reservoir 
filled  with  thin  brass  water  pipes.  As  tin 
air  passes  to  the  second  cylinder  it  bi  ■ 
comes  divided  into  thin  streams  by  these 
pipes,  and  thus  every  portion  of  it  i- 
brought  into  close  and  immediate  contact 
with  the  cold  surfaces  of  the  pipes,  ami 
the  temperature  is  very  rapidly  reducc-il. 
In  addition  to  the  advantages  which  weri 
obtained  from  the  mere  cooling  of  the  iiir 
and  the  consequent  avoidance  of  the  o- 
cessive  temperature  resulting  from  con  • 
pression,  it  was  found  that  this  intoi- 
cooling  between  the  cylinders  pro<luciil 
economic  results  which  were  somewhat 
unexpected.  The  reason  for  the  econoni\ 
obtained  is  that  when  compression  tako 
place  in  the  large  cylinder  the  air  is  heated 
and  if  this  were  allowed  to  pass  direttl) 
to  the  compression  cylinder  it  would  fill  ii 
with  air  at  a  given  temperature  and  vo'- 
ume.  Tlierefore,  if  this  temperature  i- 
reduced  the  actual  volume  of  air  intro 
duced  into  the  second  cylinder  would  1" 
increased  and  the  capacity  of  the  machine 
correspondingly  augmented. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  development  ol 
this  machine  we  believe  that  all  of  the  iiili ' 
valves  were  of  the  poppet  type.  Tli 
change  was  made  by  first  introducing  a 
Corliss  valve  for  the  inlet  valve.  These 
valves  were  opened  and  shut  in  connection 
with  the  main  engine,  and  no  vacuum  wii- 
required  in  the  air  compressor  to  inpun 
their  working.  The  next  step  was  in 
making  a  direct  valve  connection  betwc* n 
a  return  crank  on  the  engine  and  tie 
valves,  and  also  making  a  direct  connectioi^ 
between  the  openings  of  these  valves  an'i 
a  conduit  which  came  in  beneath  the  floci 
from[tlic  outside  atmosphere,  so  that  air 
which  was  naturally  as  cool  as  possible 
was  introduced  into  the  'first    cylindci 
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llioreby  avoidiDg  the  extra  temperature  which  would  nat- 
iinilly  arise  when  air  is  taken  from  the  engine  room.  This 
cliiiDge  alone  is  said  .to  have  secured  a  saving  of  about 
1  per  cent,  ^for  every  5°  lower  temperature  obtained.     The 


cam  gives  a  rapid  movement,  so  that  the  valve  is  seated  before 
any  considerable  pressure  comes  upon  it.  The  connection 
that  throws  it  shut  is  elastic,  so  tiiat  if  a  valve  becomes  dry  it 
does  not  cut.     The  ordinary  popjiet  valves  are  objectionable 


l^'  Fig.  2. 


—4* 


SKCnON  OF  STEAM  CYLINDERS-ARRANGEMENT  OF  STEAM  CYLINDERS. 


Corliss  inlet  valves^iaving  been  such  a  success  they  were  next 
introduced  as  delivery  valves  for  the  low-pressure  cylinder, 
iis  shown  in  the  longitudinal  engraving  which  we  present. 
While  the  pressure  which  is  delivered  from  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  (being  only  about  25  lbs.)  is  so  light  that  its  effect  on 


Fig.  3. 

INTBRMEDLATB  PACKINO-BUX  FOR  STEAM  CYLINDERS,  SOUTH 
...         ,       NORWALK  AlB  COMPRESSOR. 

the  wearing  of  the  Corliss  valve  was  considered  of  little  cense- 
MUence,  no  change  was  made  in  its  construction  ;  but  when 
there  came  a  demand  for  compressors  delivering  pressures  up 
to  thousands  of  ^pounds  to  the  square  inch,  it  became  necessarj- 
to  use  a  higher  pressure  in  the  inlet  cylinder.  The  valves  are 
therefore  now  moved  by  cams,  the  shape  of  which  are  such 
tliat  the  valve  remains  at  rest  until  the  pressure  below  it  is 
uearly  equal  to  that  above  it.  Then  the  movement  commences, 
and  the  valve  is  quickly  forced  wide  open.    In  closing,  the 


when  used  for  inlet  valves,  because  in  order  to  insure  a  prompt 
action  when  the  valves  becoille  sticky  with  gum,  oil,  or  other 
substances,  it  is  necessary  that  the  springs  should  have  a  force 
of  not  less  than  B  oz.  per  square  inch  ;  and  while  this  has  but 
littje  effect  upon  a  pressure  working  at  the  sea-shore,  at  high 
altitudes  it  is  a  very  considerable  detriment ;  and  also,  though 
the  vacuum  may  be  inappreciable  when  measured  by  the  ordi- 
nary vacuum  spring,  it  is  considerable  when  4  lb.  springs  are 
used,  and  may  amount  to  as  much  as  nearly  3i  per  cent. 

To  quote  the  ideas  from  the  Norwalk  Company's  catalogue, 
the  ideal  compressor,  in  order  that  the  work  maj-  be  constant, 
should  have  a  conical  cylinder,  so  that  the  light  pressure  exert- 
ed upon  a  large  piston  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  would  be 
equal  to  the  heavy  pressure  exertetl  upon  a  small  piston  at  the 
end  of  a  stroke.  This  is  practically  im|K>ssible  to  construct 
at  present,  and  the  compound  cylindef,  as  now  built,  affords 
as  near  an  approach  to  this  as  is  possible  tg.  obtain.  In  order 
that  the  application  of  power  may  te  uniform  during  the  whole 
stroke,  the  pistons  and  cross-heads  of  all  fotir  cylinders  are 
connected  to  one  rod  ;  an^  as  these  parts  have  considerable 
weight,  which  requires  most  of  the  power  of  Uie  steam  over 
and  above  the  air  resistance  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  to 
start  them  forward,  so,  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  when  the 
steam  pressure  is  weak  and  the  air  pressure  high,  the  power 
stored  in  the  momentum  in  these  reciprocating  parts  is  given 
out  in  useful  work,  and  the  parts  are  brought  to  rest  by  ex- 
pending their  force  in  compressing  air.  As  the  energy  thus 
stored  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts  and 
on  the  square  of  the  number  of  revolutions,  it  is  evident 
that  rotating  speed  is  a  very  important  factor  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. Therefore  short  strokes  are  used.  The  use  of  the 
fly-wheel  is  merely  to  regulate  the  steam-valve  motions  and 
to  control  the  length  of  the  stroke  and  even  up  and  balance  any 
inequalities  which  may  result  from  the  relations  of  power  to 
resistance  and  secure  a  uniform  speed  for  the  machine.  Sur- 
face condensing  is  used  entirely,  and  no  water  is  allowed  in 
the  cylinder.  The  advantages  of  surface  cooling  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  water  in  the  air  cylinder  are  several.  The 
first  consideration  is  that  the  compression  with  surface  cooling 
is  dry.  This  is  an  important  matter,  for  when  air  is  healed  by 
compression  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  water,  it  is  apt 
to  become  saturated  with  moisture.  It  is  well-known  that 
when  air  is  exhausted  after  doing  its  work,  it  is  apt  to  have  a 
temperature  far  below  zero,  so  that  it  quickly  freezes  all  moist- 
ure in  the  air  and  deposits  it  as  ice  in  the  exhaust  passages  of 
the  air  engine,  which  will  therefore  become  quickly  closed. 
The  natural  remedy  is,  of  course,  to  keep  the  air  cool.  It  is 
estimated  that  if  100  H.P.  were  required  to  deliver  a  certain 
amount  of  air  at  60  lbs.  pressure  without  having  any  cooling 
apparatus  connected  therewith  at  all,  a  saving  of  21. ft  per  cent, 
would  be  made  if  a  perfect  cooling  apparatus  could  be  added 
to  the  compressor. 

There  are  one  or  two  details  in  regard  to  the  construction  of 
this  compressor  which  are  exceedingly  interesting.  The  longi- 
tudinal skeleton  section  which  we  give  of  the  machine,  fig.  2, 
shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  steam  cylinders.  The 
great  difficulty  which  is  ordinarily  experienced  with  a  tandem 
compound  steam  engine  is^that,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
remove  the  piston-head  of  the  forward  cylinder,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  out  everything  behind  it,  and  when  the  heads  are  so 
arranged  that  they  cannot  be  readily  removed,  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  back  off  the  rear  cylinder  and  separate  It  from  the 
machine.  When  this  is  not  done  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
uncouple  the  piston-rod  from  all  its  connections  "and  back  that 
out  in  order  that  the  heads  may  be  removed.  The  compound 
cylinders  which  we  illustrate  here  are  made  taDdem  with  the 
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higb-pressure  cylinder  toward  the  center  of  the  piston-rod. 
The  low-pressure  cylinder  comes  up  close  against  it,  and  the 
liaDges,  cast  on  the  cylinder  itself,  bolt  against  flanges  on  the 
high-pressure  cylinder.  The  heads  are  put  in  from  the  rear 
end  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  and  they  are  shown  in  sec- 
tion at  the  right  of  the  engraving.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Idgh-pressure  piston  can  be  slipped  over  the  rod  and  the  latter 
backed  down  until  the  key-way  comes  near  the  open  space 
between  the  two  cylinders.  The  key  can  then  be  driven  home 
and  the  piston  ro(l  adjusted  witiiout  any  trouble.  Next  the 
hciul  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder.is  slipped  into  position  over 
the  rod  through  the  low-pressure  cylinder  and  bolted  upon  the 
studs,  the  wrench  being  easily  worked  in  lietween  the  cylin- 
ders. The  next  step  is  to  put  in  the  head  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder.  It  will  be  seen  that  this,  instead  of  danging  up  on 
the  outside,  is  bolted  to  an  internally  projecting  liange  and 
comes  up  on  the  inside  of  tlie  cylinder,  being  cut  away  on  the 
top  for  the  steam  port,  so  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
admission  of  stesim  in  the  slightest.  The  low-pressure  i>iston 
is  then  put  on  and  hehl  with  a  nut,  as  shown,  and  finally  the 
back-heiul  is  boiled  on  the  same  like  any  ordinary  cylinder- 
head. 

Another  novel  and  exceedingly  interesting  detail  of  these 
cylinders  is  the  construction  of  the  packing-lxjx  l>etween  the 
two  cylinders.  This  is  also  shown  in  detail  in  our  engraving, 
fig.  3.  Every  engineer  who  has  had  to  do  with  tandem  com- 
pound engines  knows  the  difficulty  of  packing  and  keeping 
packing  tight  in  the  stuffing-boxes  between  these  two  cylinders  ; 
and  designers  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  constantly 
confront  them  of  shortening  the  total  length  over  all  of  tan- 
dem compound  cylinders,  and  still  have  sufficient  room  be- 
tween the  cylinders  for  the  stuffing-boxes  and  the  proper 
handling  of  the  same.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  use 
a  heail  with  a  corrugated  piston-rod  without  any  stuffing-box 
whatever  ;  but  the  con.struction  of  the  Norwalk  engine  is  cer- 
tainly unique  and  worthy  of  careful  attention.  It  will  be 
seen,  from  an  examination  of  the  engraving,  that  there  is  but 
one  stuffing-box,  and  that  on  the  head  of  the  high-press.ure 
cylinder.  This  stuffing-box  is  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  car- 
ries a  metallic  packing  which  can  be  easily  adjusted  with  a 
very  slight  motion  of  the  gland.  The  gland  is  bored  out  so  as 
to  tit  the  piston-ro<l  snugly,  and  extends  back  to  a  poiut  close 
to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  head.  It  is  there  connected  by  a 
copper  plate,  as  shown,  which  comes  up  against  the  head  and 
is  held  by  a  clip  sis  shown.  It  is  firmly  attached  to  the  gland. 
This  has  strength  enough  to  resist  the  steam  pressure  existing  in 
the  low-pressure  cylinder,  and  yet  luis  the  flexibility  enough  to 
allow  the  gland  of  "the  hijrh-pressure  stuffing-box  to  be  moved 
backward  and  forward  all  that  will  be  required  for  ordinary 
adjustments.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  packing  on  the 
high-pressure  8tufflng-lx)x  is  subjected  to  two  pressures.  The 
low-pressure  cylinder  pressure  runs  beneath  the  gland  and 
works  on  the  outside,  while  the  high-pressure  steitm  follows 
the  piston-rod  between  the  head  and  conies  against  the  pack- 
ing on  the  inside,  the  latter  separating  the  two  and  effecting  a 
perfectly  tight  joint. 

The  other  details  of  the  engine  which  are  attached  to  these 
standard  compressors  are  so  designed  as  to  attain  the  highest 
economy  possible.  The  steam  cut-off  valves  have  a  wide 
range  and  are  quick  in  their  action,  giving  a  clear  point  of  cut 
off  and  a  very  perfect  expansion  line.  The  cut  ou  is  changed 
by  turning  a  hand-wheel  placed  at  the  back  end  of  the  high- 
pressure  steam  chest,  and  it  is  easily  accessible.  The  point  of 
cut  off  can  be  changed  while  the  machine  is  in  motion  to  meet 
any  recjuirements  of  si>eed.  Its  position  is  shown  by  an  index, 
and  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  ia  the  construction 
of  these  coinpres.sor8  show  that  the  engine  is  particularly  well 
suited  for  the  duty  which  it  is  called  upon  to  perform. 


(PROJECTILE  TRIMMING  MACHINE. 

We  illustrate  a  projectile  trimndng  machine,  which  has 
been  built  by  the  Bridgeport  Machine  Tool  Works,  of  Bridge- 
l)ort.  Conn.,  for  the  United  States  Projectile  Company,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  tool  is  made  especially  heavy,  and  is 
intended  for  trimming  off  the  ends  of  shells  after  they  have 
been  taken  from  the  presses  in  which  they  have  been  formed. 
The  principal  and  prominent  feature  of  the  machine  is  the 
chucli,  which  stands  near  the  center  of  the  bed.  This  chuck 
is  driven  by  a  gear-wheel  meshing  in  with  a  pinion  that  is 
Keyed  to  the  main  shaft,  which  runs  along  the  length  of  the 
machine  in  the  center  of  the  bed.  The  teeth  run  close  to  the 
casing,  and  there  is  a  short  bearing  on  the  outside  of  the 
same.  In  order  to  sjive  end  room  and  to  l)e  able  to  bring  the 
edge  of  the  cutting  tool  close  up  to  the  chuck,  the  dogs  for 
lioldiug  and  centering  the  shell  are  set  into  the  face  of  .the 


chuck.  These  are  of  the  independent  type,  and  are  set  for 
each  sue  of  shell.  When  it  is  necessary  to  remove  tlie  shell, 
one  is|slackened  off,  the  shell  removed  and  another  slippecl 
into  place,  when  it  is  again  tightened  down.  They  are,  as  wi- 
have  already  said,  flush  with  the  face  of  the  chuck,  so  that 
thev  are  out  of  the  way  while  work  is  being  done. 

■f he  machine  is  driven  by  a  4  in.  belt  running  over  a  three- 
step  cone  at  the  end  of  the  machine,  as  shown.  The  shaft  of 
the  cone  carries  a  pinion  meshing  in  with  a  large  spur-gear  on 
the  end  of  the  main  shaft.  The  tool  posts  are  carried  by  extni 
strong  and  heavy  carriages  with  cross-feeds.  The  end  carriaL'i' 
has  an  arrangement  for  holding  a  boring-bar  that  is  usetl  for 
turning  out  lue  inside  of  shell,  so  that  when  the  latter  is  once 
in  position  it  can  be  finished  without  being  removed  from  tln' 
machine.  The  feed-rod  runs  along  the  l»ck  of  the  macbiin' 
and  carries  worm-gears  for  operating  ea<;h  carriage.  Tlic 
chuck  is  geared  19  to  1  with  the  cone  shaft,  and  the  revolii 
tions  of  the  chuck  may  be  varied  from  12  to  50  per  minute 
with  four  intermediates— namely,  16,  21,  28,  and  37.  The 
cross-feed  is  .01  in.  per  revolution,  and  the  boring-bar  feed  is 
the  same.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving  that  the  be<l  is 
exceedingly  strong,  and  that  all  parts  are  so  projKjrtioned  that 
they  are  capable  of  doing  the  heaviest  work.     This  is  merely 
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one  of  the  many  special  types  of  machines  which  have  been 
built  by  the  Bridgejiort  firm  for  doing  particular  kinds  of 
work. 


MEETING  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  an  editorial  article 
which  was  published  in  The  Amekican  Engineer  of  la.st 
September,  with  the  title  "  Monthly  Meetings  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  for  Technical  Discussion."  This  article  was  after- 
ward reprinted  on  slips,  with  a  note  appended,  asking  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  "  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  scheme  of 
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tiolding  such  monthly  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  technical 
>;til)jects  as  were  suggested  in  the  article  to  signify  their  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  it  by  communicating  with  the  editor 
of  The  Amehican  Enoineeu.  "  A  copy  was  then  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Society.  About  50  replies  were  receivetl,  all 
approving  of  the  scheme  proposed.  .\s  a  sequel  to  this  a 
meeting  of  a  few  of  tlic  members  of  the  Society  was  called,  and 
met  in  its  hall  on  November  1,  and  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  it  would 
he  desirable  and  profitable  that.an  opportunity  be  given  for 
members  of  the  American  Society  of  .Mechanical  Engineersto 
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meet  at  conv<'nient  times  during  the  coming  winter  and  sp  ing 
for  the  discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  Meciianical  Engi- 
neering. 

"  It  is  further  resolved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  arrange  for  such  a  series  of  monthly  meetings  during  the 
coming  winter  and  following  spring,  that  it  be  authorized  to 
select  and  appoint  a  chairman  to  preside,  to  fix  dates  for  hold- 
ing, and  to  issue  calls  for  such  meetings,  select  subjects  for 
consideration  and  speakers  to  present  and  discuss  them,  ar- 
range the  order  of  proceedings  and  make  all  necessary  rules 


To  Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. 

■'  In  accordance  with  the  duty  delegated  to  them  the  Com- 
mittee have  selected  the  evening  of  the  second  Wednesday  of 
each  month  as  tlie  time  and  date  for  holding  such  meetings. 
The  first  one  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  10, 
at  8  P.M.  The  subject  which  will  be  considered  will  be  the  De- 
velopment of  Stationary  Engines  as  illustrated  by  those  exhib- 
ited at  the  Columbian  Exhibition  in  Chicago.  Mr.  F.  F. 
Hemenwa)',  editor  of  T/te  Ameriean  MacJiinht,  who  spent 
considerable  time  at  tlie  Exhibition,  will  give  a  short  talk- 
not  a  formal  paper — on  the  subject,  which  will  not  exceed 

30  minutes  in  length,  after 
—  -  —      which  the  subject  will  be 

open    to   general  discus- 
sion,  the  speakers  to  be 
/'  limited  to    five  minutes' 

time,  and  none  to  speak 
more  than  twice,  until  all 
who  wish  to  do  so  have 
spoken.  Builders  of  sta- 
tionary engines  are  espe- 
cially invited  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion,  and  if 
the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  advised  before 
the  meeting  of  their  inten- 
tion to  do  so,  time  and 
places  after  the  opening 
t»lk  will  be  assigned  to 
them.  Such  persons  are 
also  invite<l  to  send  pho- 
tographs, drawings,  or 
mo<leU  illustrating  inter- 
esting features  or  recent 
forms  of  construction  of 
Stationary  engines,  for  ex- 
amination by  those  in  at- 
tendance. 

■'  It  was  agreed   bj-  the 
Committee  that  all  mem- 
lx;rs  of  tlie_ Society  may  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  or 
bringing  friends  to  the  meetings,  who  may  with  the  content  of 
the  Chairman  take  part  in  the  discussions."    It  is  hoped  that  the 
proceedings  will  prove  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  strangers 
so  that  mechanical  engineers  of  distinction  visiting  in  New 
York  will  always  be  brought  and  intro<luced  at  these  meetings. 
"  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt  will  preside  on  the  even- 
ing of  January  10.     As  this  first  meeting  will,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  be  an  experiment,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  be 
successful.    Members  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  are 
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for  the  conduct  of  such  meetings,  solicit  subscriptions  and 
audit  and  pay  all  bills  incurred  for  such  expenses  and  fill 
vacancies  which  may  occur  during  the  period  named." 

The  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  M.  N.  Forney,  was  made 
permanent  chairman  of  the  above  Committee,  and  he  was 
authorized  to  appoint  four  other  members  to  act  with  him. 
Commodore  C.  H.  Loring,  Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt,  and  Frank  Ball 
were  appointed  to  act  with  the  Chairman,  leaving  still  one 
vacancy.  After  deliberating  on  the  subject  submitted  to  their 
consideration  the  Committee  issued  the  following  call  for  a 
meeting ; 


therefore  earnestly  invited  to  be'  present,  and  to  do  or  say 
something  which  will  add  to  the  interest  of  tlie  proceedings." 

In  response  to  this  call  about  50  members  assembled  in  the 
hall.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  tlie  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  who  then  said  : 

Members  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineer  : 

In  opening  this  meeting  perhaps  a  few  introductory  words 
are  needed,  and  as  in  presenting  a  stranger  to  a  fr'end  we 
usually  say  a  word  or  two  to  make  the  antecedents  and  origin 
of  (lie  Stranger  known,  so  it  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  that 
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lii'^li-l>n'ssiirf  cyliiulcr  towiiril  the  ci'iihr  of  tlic  |ii--li(n  rml. 
Till-  Iiiw-prcs^nri-  <\  liiulcr  <(>rnis  uj)  cIom-  ;(i;;iiii-l  it.  aiiil  the 
l.iiiiirfs,  iiis\  oil  tlic  cvliiiiliT  ilsL-lf,  bolt  ;iL':iiiist  llniiiri's  on  the 
IiIltIi  pri'ssmc  rylimliT.  'I"lii'  lii-.-uls  arc  |>iil  in  frciin  tin-  nar 
iinl  of  till'  low  iifi'ssiirc  lyliiiclir.  ami  llicv  -iri'  vlmwii  in  sec- 
lion  at  llic  rii'lit  of  tlic  cniiravinir.  Il  will  !«•  seen  lliat  llic 
lii;:li-Iircs^iirc  pi^t  >n  can  lie  ^lil>Ilc:l  over  the-  mil  anil  the  latter 
backfil  ilown  until  the  kiv-way  cunie-.  near  tlieM>i>eii  >|iacc 
lietuecn  the  I  AO  cyliniler>.  The  key  <  ;in  llieii  lie  ilrivcli  home 
;inil  the  |iis((in  rnil  ailju<Ieil  wilhnut  any  irmilile.  Next  the 
Ik-kI  of  tile  lii:;li-|>ri  s>ure  c\  liniler  i~  sll|iiiei|  intii  iioxitiim  over 
tile  rii;l  IliriillL'li  liie  lolv-liressure  cyliniler  ami  Imltcil  H|iiitl  the 
siuils.  the  wrench  lieinir  easily  worUeil  in  iH-twceii  theiylin 
ilrrs.  The  liixl  »Ii|i  i<  to  put  in  the  lieail  of  the  Iinv-iire-sure 
eslimlcr.  It  v.ill  lie  seen  that  thi-,  in-Ii'ail  of  llanirin.^'  n|i  on 
the  oiitsiilc.  is  l>  ilteil  to  all  intcriially  jirojuliiii;  ilaiiLTe  ami 
•  oiiies  u|i  on  the  iiisiile  of  the  <yliniler.  lieiiiL'  cut  away  on  the 
top  for  the  steam  port,  sn  that  it  iloes  not  interfer<>  with  the 
alinissi.iii  of  steam  in  the  >li;.'litesl.  The  low  pressuri' piston 
is  then  put  on  an  1  hcM  with  a  nut.  as  sh.iwn.  ami  finally  the 
liiek-hiail  i~  liolieil  on  the  ~aine  like  aiix  oiilinarv  cvlimler- 
lieail. 

Another  novel  ailil  cMceilin^ly  interesliui.'  ih  tail  of  these 
cyliiiilers  is  the  <-oii->triiction  of  ilie  paekin;;  1hi\  Ik  twecn  the 
tivo  ivlimlers.  Thi>  is  also  show  n  in  ih  tail  in  our  eniiraviiiir. 
liir.  ■'!.  Kvery  ctiL'itieer  who  has  iiail  to  iln  with  taiulem  coin- 
pouml  eiiiiines  knoivs  the  ilillieuliy  of  ptiekiiiLf  ami  kcepin;: 
paekiiiL'  lii'lil  in  thestulliiii:  !ii>\e>  lieiwci  n  theselwoiylimlcrs  : 
ami  (lesiLTiiers  are  well  awate  of  theililliculliis  which  coii-talitly 
eiinfr.int  them  of  shortenin_'  the  total  leiiirlh  over  all  <if  tan- 
ileiii  iMmpaunil  cyliinlers.  an  I  still  have  sutlicieiit  rooiii  lie- 
trteen  ilie  cylimlers  for  the  ^tutliiiirliiixes  ami  the  proper 
hamllin;;  of  the  -amc.  Siiine  liaie  eveii  ijoiie  so  far  as  to  Use 
a  lieail  with  a  corruLiati  il  pi-tim  rml  witlinul  any  slultinir-lmx 
whatever  ;  liut  the  cunsinictiiiii  of  the  N'orwalk  <  iiLiJne  is  eer- 
taiiilv  uniipie  ami  worthy  of  lareful  altwitmn.  It  will  lie 
seiii,  from  an  exaininalion  of  the  eiii;ravinir.  that  there  is  liiil 
one  slulliiiL'  liiix,  ami  that  on  the  heail  of  the  hii:li  pn  s»iire 
cvlimler.  This  stutliiiLC  imx  is  of  the  ortlinary  type,  ainl  car- 
ries a  metallic  puckiiiLr  which  can  lie  easily  ailjiisteil  with  a 
Very  sliizht  motion  of  the  ^laml.  The  i:l:tml  is  li.inil  out  s;)  as 
to  lit  the  pistonriHl  snu;.'ly.  ami  extemls  hack  to  a  point  dose 
t>  the  low  pressure  (vlimler  head.  It  is  there  comiecteil  liy  a 
copiHT  pl.ite.  as  shown,  which  <MtneS  up  aL'aiiist  the  hc.id  ami 
is  helil  liy  a  clip  ,as  shown.  It  is  lirinly  att.icheil  to  the  i.'laml. 
Tills  h,is"~tren-Mh  enoU'.;h  to  resist  the  steam  pre-.siire  exist  in  ir  ill 
the  low-iiressiire  cylimh  r.  ami  yet  h.is  the  th'xiliility  eniiii;.'h  to 
allow  the  irlami  of  the  lii;;h  plessun-  stulHiii;  ImX  to  lie  moveil 
liackvvanl  .ami  forwanl  all  tliat  will  lie  rei|iiire(i  fororilinary 
ild justmenls.  It  will  thus  lie  seen  Ihat  the  JvukiliL^  on  the 
lii:rh  pressure  stulliiii:  'mv  is  sulijected  to  two  pressures.  The 
low-pressure  cylinder  iire.s>ure  runs  lieiie.alh  the  ^laml  .and 
works  on  the  outside,  while  the  liiL'h|iii's-.ure  steam  follows 
the  piston-rod  lK_'tv\eeii  the  head  ami  comes  aiTainst  the  paik 
iuL'  on  the  in«ide.  the  latter  separatin:.:  the  two  and  cllVctiii;;  a 
perfectly  ti-ht  j"iMt. 

The  oilier  details  of  the  cnuilie  whi<-h  are  atl.aclieil  to  tliese 
standard  <iinipressors  are  so  d<'sii;ned  a->  to  attain  the  liiiihest 
economy  |io~~ililc.  The  -.icim  cut-olf  valves  havi  a  wide 
raii'je  ,iiid  are  i(uick  in  their  action,  uivin:;  a  dear  point  of  cut 
olT  and  a  vi-rv  perfect  expansion  line.  The  < m  olT  is  <  haiiLred 
liy  turniiii:;!  hand  wheel  |ilaceil  at  the  hack  end  of  the  IiIltIi- 
pressure  steam  chi  st.  and  it  is  i  :u-ily  acccssjlile.  The  point  of 
cut  oil"  can  lie  chanired  while  the  m.aeliine  is  in  motion  to  meet 
any  reipiiri'inents  of  speeil.  Its  position  is  shown  liy  an  index, 
and  the  experience  which  has  licen  LMined  in  the  eon-.tructiiin 
of  these  conipres.-ors  show  that  the  eiiv'ine  i>  particularly  well 
suited  for  the  duty  w  hiih  it  is  c.alleil  upon  to  perform. 


{PROJECTILE   TRIMMING   MACHINE. 

\Vl.  illustrate  a  projertile  trimniinir  machine,  whiih  li.i- 
lieeii  liuiti  liy  the  l!rid.::eporl  Machine  lool  Works,  of  l!ridi;e- 
port.  Conn.,  for  the  Inited  Stales  I'rojectile  Conipaiiy,  of 
r.riMiklyii,  N.  V.  Tin'  tool  is  made  esjiecially  heavy,  and  is 
intended  for  trimmini.'  rill  the  ends  of  shells  after  thi-y  h.ive 
lieeii  taken  from  the  presses  in  which  tliev  hav<'  liccn  formed. 
The  principal  and  prondm-nt  fc.ilure  of  the  niachine  is  the 
cliuik.  which  stands  ne.tr  the  ei'iiter  of  the  lied.  This  chink 
is  driven  liy  a  l'i  ar wheel  meshiiii;  in  with  a  pinion  that  is 
Keyed  to  tin-  main  shaf',  which  runs  Jiloni:  the  UiiL'th  of  the 
machine  in  Ihe  center  ol  the  lied.  The  fcelli  run  dose  to  the 
casiiiiT.  and  there  i>  a  short  hearing  on  the  outride  of  the 
same.  In  order  to  s.ivi  end  room  and  to  he  alile  to  liTinir  the 
edire  of  the  ciittinir  tool  close  up  to  the  chuck,  the  doirs  for 
holdim:  ami  cciiteriiijr  the  shell  art-  set  into  tlic  face  of. the 


chuck.  Tlii'Se  art;  of  t!ie  indepi'iideiit  ty|K\  and  are  s<'t  fi. 
each  si/e  of  shell.  When  it  is  neie.ssjiry  to  remove  the  slid 
one  is  sliiikencd  olT.  the  shell  removed  .and  .-tnother  slipp, 
into  place,  wlicii  it  is  airaiii  tiirhtened  down.  Tliey  are,  iis  w 
have  alrcaily  said,  tlush  with  the  face  of  the  chuck,  so  Ih:. 
they  are  out  of  the  way  while  work  is  licin.i:  done. 

The  maihine  is  driven  liy  a  4  in.  licit   running;  over  a  thru 
step  cone  at  the  end  of  the  niachine,  as  shown.     The  shaft  < 
the  cone  carries  a  pinion  meshinir  in  with  a  I.irire  spiir-jrear  o 
the  end  of  the  main  shaft.      The  tool  posts  are  i-arried  li.v  extr 
stroiiL:  and  heavy  <-.irriai.'es  with  cross-feeds.     The  end  curria', 
has  .an  arr.inuemcnt  for  holding'  a  liorin.L'-'iar  that  is  used  fi 
turning''  out  the  insidi-  of  shell,  so  that  when  the  latter  is  oin  - 
in  jiositiiHi  it  laii  lie  rinislied  without  li<'inj;  removed  from  tl 
machine.     The  feed  rod  runs  aloiiir  the  li:ick  of  the  niachii 
ami  carries  worm  irears    for  <)|M'ratin.ir   each   <-arriaire.      Tli 
chuck  is  L'eared   I'.t  to  1  with  the  cone  shaft,  and  the  revoli, 
lions  of  the  chuck  may  Ik-  v.iricd  from  12  to  .jd  per  minu: 
with    four  intermediates  -namely,    10.   21,   2M,   and   ;57.     Tl: 
cross  feed  is  .01  in.  per  revolution,  and  the  liorinir-bar  feed  :- 
the  same.      It  will  lie  s.'cn  from  the  en.irravini:  that  the  lied    ■ 
exceedinirly  stroll:;',  ;ind  tliat  all  parts  are  so  prp|iortioned  tha 
they  are  capaMe  of  doinjr  the  heaviest  work.     This  is  nierel  v 
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one  of  tlie  many  special  tyjies  of  madiines  which  liave  Iwei 
liiiilt  'ly  the  I5ridu'<'l""''  '""in  for  doim;  particular  kinds  <>: 
work. 


MEETING  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


SoMK  of  our  reaiUrs  will  renienil>er  an  editxirial  urticli 
which  w.is  iiiihlislied  in  Tiik  AMKitirw  F.N<:tM;Kii  of  la^ 
SeptcmlHT,  with  the  title  "  .Monthly  .Meetin.tis  of  Medianit  i 
IliiL'iiicers  for  Teclini<-al  Discussion."  This  article  was  after 
w.ird  reprinted  on  slips,  with  a  note  appended,  luskini;  nieni 
hers  of  the  Society  "  wlio  feel  au  interest  in  the  sclienie  ol 
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oliliiig  siK-li  niniillily  incclinifs  for  tlic  (liscussion  of  tci'liiiic.-il 

il»jc<-ls  as  were  stiLriTi'stcd  in  llic  article  to  sii:iiify  tiifir  ajv 

roval  or  disapproval  of  it    liy  rijiiiinimiiatiiiu^  willi  tlic  I'llitnr 

■f  Till.  Amkkii  AN  Kmmnki:!!."     a  lopy  was  thin  si-iit  to  ciicli 

n'lnliiT  of  the  Society.      .Vliout  'tl>  re|ilies  were  reeei veil,  all 

,|i|troviiiL'  of   llie  selieine  |)roposeil.     As  a   sequel   to  this  a 

iicctiiiir  of  a  few  of  the  Illeinlirrs  of  tlic  Soeiity  was  called,  and 

•net  in  its  hall  on  Noveni'ier  Land  the  followin-.;  resolutions 

1  ere  ■•idopti'd  : 

"  /,'- v.. '(>./.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  nieetiii';  that  it  woidd 

:  dcindilc  and  protitaldc  tliat.an  opportunity  !«•  given   for 

:iirnihcrsof  the  .Vni<ri<an  Society  of   M(  cliaiiieal  Kniiineers  to 


rUOJEUTILE  TRIMMI.Nf;   MACHINE,   RIII.T  I?Y  THE  ItlilDGEPOUT   MAC'lljXE  TOOL  WOUKS 

iiieft  at  eoiivciiient  times  durinir  the  coiTiiiii:  \\  itiliT  and  sp  in;r 
iiir  the  dixMission  id'  sulijects  pertiiniii-  to  Mechaiiltal  Knui- 
iieerin-.'. 

■'  It  is  further  resolved  that  a  eonimitlee  of  tive  lie  app,>iiited 
l)arranire  for  such  a  siries  of  monthly  nieetiiii-'s  diiriiii;  the 
iiiiniiiL''  winter  and  following' spriiiL\  that  it  he  anthori/cd  to 
select  and  appoint  a  rh-iirnian  ti  jiri'side  to  li\  d.ates  for  h(dd- 
inir,  and  to  issue  calls  for  such  meeting's,  seleit  sulijects  for 
I  oiisideration  and  sjicakers  tfi  present  and  iliscuss  them,  ar- 
ran!:o  the  order  of  proceedings  aud  make  all  necessary  rules  '  successful 


To  Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. 

"  In  aciorilarne  with  the  duty  dele'.:ated  to  iheni  the  ("oni- 
initlee  have  selected  the  evening' of  the  second  Wednesday  of 
each  month  a-,  tin-  time  and  dale  for  holdiliL"^  such  meetinirs. 
The  tirst  one  will  he  held  on  Wednesday  ev<nin:r.  .lanuary  111. 
at  s  I'.M.  Th<^  sutiject  which  will  Im'  considered  will  I>e  the  I>c- 
velo|inient  of  Stationary  Knirincf  as  illustrtited  hy  thox-  e\hili- 
ited  at  the  Columliiati  K\|iiliitioii  in  (liicairo'.  Mr.  F.  F. 
Ilenu-hway,  editor  of  77//  .in,- rir.in  M^irhinist,  who  s]H'iit 
(■tinsideralile  time  at  the  lAiiiliilion,  will  idve  a  short  talk- 
not   a   formal   p.iper — on   the  sultject,  which   will  not   eveed- 

;>ii  tninules  in  lcii:;lli.  after 
-  -       which   the  .suhjeet  will  he 

open  to  L'eiieral  dixais- 
sion,  the  >j>eakers  to  Im' 
limited  to  tive  minutes' 
time,  and  trcme  to  sjieak 
more  than  twice,  until  all 
who  wish  to  do  so  have 
spoken.  IJuilders  t)f  sta- 
tionary eiiL'ines  are  es|«- 
lially "invited  to  take  (lart 
in  the  discussion,  ami  if 
the  t'hairiuan  of  the  Coiu- 
inittee  is  advised  before 
the  njeetiiii:of  their  inten- 
tion to  do  so.  time  and 
)vlaees  after  the  openin^r 
tdk  will  he  .-(ssi'.rneil  to 
them.  Such  persons  are 
also  inviteil  to  seiiil  pho- 
toirraphs.  drawinirs,  or 
models  illustratinjr  iiiter- 
estinir  features  or  r<  <-ent 
forms  of  <-onstruetioii  of 
statioii.irv  eiiirine-,  for  e\- 
.-uninalion  liy  those  in  at- 
tendance. 

'"  It  was  agreed    hy  the 

Committee  thai   all  nuin- 

Ixrs  of  the  Society  may  have  the  jirivilcL'^e  of  inlroiiuciiii;  or 

lirliiiriiiir  fri<nds  to  the  iueelinirs.  who  m.iy  with  the  eon-ent  of 

the  Chairman  take  part  in  the  discussions.     It  is  lioped  that  the 

proceediiig-s  will  jirove  to  he  of  siillicient  interisl  to  stratiLrers 

so  th.it  _  nieehanie.d   enninecTs  of  ilislinction   visiting  in   Niw 

York  will  always  he  liro\ighl  and  introduced  at  these  meetings. 

'•  lt.isex|ieeted  that  Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt  will  ). reside  on  theevcn- 

ing  of  .I.anu.iry  lo.     As  this  lirst  me.tiii;:  will,  to  a  very  great 

e.vteut.  he  au  e.vperimeiit,  it  is, very  desirahle  that  it  should  Ix- 

Members  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  (ire 


PRO.IECTILK  TI!IMMIN<; 
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liUILT  ItY  THE   BItimJEPOUT  M.ACIIIXK  WOKKS. 


lor  the  conduct  of  such  meetings,  solicit  subscriptions  and 
ludit  and  pay  all  hills  in<'urri'd  for  sntdi  expenses  .and  till 
Vacancies  which  may  occur  during  the  period  n.inied." 

The  Ch.»irn\au  of  thi'  mie'tiiiL'.  .^lr.  M.  N.  Forney,  was  made 
i'erinaiient  chiiirman  of  the  alnive  Comniiltee.  and  he  was 
authori/erl  lo  .ippiiiit  four  other  UH'inliers  to  act  with  him. 
•  'oinmodore  C.  il.  l.'>^illL^  .Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt,  aud  Frank  Hall 
^viTe  ai)pointid  to  act  with  the  Chairman,  leaving  still  one 
vaeaiicy.  .Vfter  delilierating  on  the  suhjeit  suliuntted  to  their 
'onsiileralion  the  Committee  issued  the  following  call  for  a 
meeting  : 


therefore  <'arnestly  invited  to  be"  presetit.  and  to  do  or  .«ay 
something  which  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  proceedings." 

In  response  to  this  call  .about  ."lO  niemlvrs  assendiled  in  the 
hall.  The  meeting  was  ealltul  to  order  by  the  Ch:iirmaii  of 
the  romniittee.  who  then  .said  : 

V/  iftfx'rx  nf  thi  S->cii  t;/  <•/  Mifhuno-nl  Kii'lhf  rs  : 

In  ojteinng  this  meeting  jxrhaps  a  few  introductory  words 
are  needi-d,  and  as  in  presentinL-'  a  stranger  to  a  fr'eiid  we 
usually  say  a  word  (U-  two  to  make  the  .-int^'eedents  ,ind  origin 
of  the  stranger  known,  so  it  may,  perhaps,  lu-  exjucted  that 
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those  to  whom  the  duty  has  been  delegated  of  inaugurating 
these  meetings  will  suy  something  of  their  origin  and  purpose. 
To  some  of  us  it  hiis  seemed  very  desirable  that  more  frecjuent 
opportimities  should  be  given  to  the  members  of  this  Society 
of  coming  together,  for  the  consideration  and  discussion  of 
subjects  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  than  tlie  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  provide.  During  the  past  few  years  some 
effort  in  this  direction  has  been  made,  which  gave  those  of  us 
who  were  interested  in  the  movement  suftlcient  encourage- 
ment to  make  another  effort  in  this  direction.  To  explain  why 
thase  meetings  wliich  were  held  at  irregular  intervals  were 
not  continued,  it  may  be  said  that  what  may  be  called  the  in- 
stiiUation  of  such  meetings  is  not  as  simple  and  easy  as  tliose 
persons  who  have  never  undertaken  it  are  apt  to  think.  The 
ditticulties  and  labor  involved  in  preparing  for  such  confer- 
e  ices  are  very  considerable  In  holding  a  meeting  at  which 
there  will  be  interesting  discussions  there  must,  in  tlie  first 
place,  be  some  subjects  to  discuss.  Without  such  subjects  the 
meetings  will  be  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  Now  not  every 
topic  that  can  he  thought  of  will  be  productive  of  discussion. 
If  the  members  were  invited  to  come  here  ami  ponder  over 
the  intensity  of  pressure  per  square  inch  exerted  by  locomo- 
tive driving-wheels  on  rails,  probably  it  would  not  stimulate 
much  talk,  because  very  little  is  known  of  that  particular  sub- 
ject. To  have  a  good  meeting  you  must  liave  a  good  subject, 
and  this  implies  that  some  one  must  use  his  knowledge,  refer 
to  his  experience,  and  exercise  his  wits  to  select  one  which 
will  be  prolific  of  discussion.  Having  done  this,  there  must 
tie  some  one  to  talk  about  it.  Now  those  of  us  who  have  had 
experience  in  what  may  be  called  the  dynamics  of  meetings 
have  found  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  inertia  in  men's  minds, 
and  that  generally  some  stimulus  must  be  provided  which  will 
make  them  think  and  talk.  If  you  bring  a  body  of  men 
together  and  ask  them  to  make  remarks  on  an  alistruse  sub- 
ject, without  first  giving  them  some  stimulus— I  do  not  refer 
to  the  liquid  form— you  may  have  a  sort  of  Quaker  meeting 
as  the  result.  There  must  usually  first  tic  something  to  excite 
the  minds  and  the  tongues  of  those  in  attendance.  Not  only 
a  subject  must  lie  selected,  but  one  or  more  speakers  must  be 
provided,  a  chairman  must  preside  who  will  call  out  the  timid 
and  suppress  the  wind  bags,  rules  must  be  made,  notices  sent 
out,  and  many  other  details  attended  to.  At  previous  meet- 
ings which  were  held  no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  this 
kind  of  sui>ervision.  The  members  of  this  Society  have 
learned  to  depend  upon  their  Secretary  to  such  an  extent  that 
Ihev  are  apt  to  think  that  any  duty  may  properly  lie  imposed 
on  his  shoulders.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  that 
the  genend  supervision  of  a  series  of  meetings,  such  as  are 
now  contemplated,  is  not  distinctly  the  duty  of  the  Secretary, 
and  ought  not  to  be  impose<I  on  his  shoulders  and  added  to  his 
other  multifarious  Uisks.  If  any  of  you  have  ever  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  a  Secretary  you  will  realize  this.  The  respon- 
sibility for  the  previous  meetings,  which  have  been  referred 
to,  was  to  a  great  extent  placed  almost  entirely  on  his  shoulders. 
Some  of  us  who  thought  that  a  continuation  of  those  meetings 
would  be  interesting  and  profitable  and  in  every  way  desirable, 
fell  that  this  additional  labor  ought  not  to  be  expected  of  our 
worthy  Secretary,  while  at  the  same  time  we  also  felt  that  it 
would  tie  very  desirable  to  continue  the  meetings  which  had 
heretofore  been  held  at  irregular  intervals.  A  few  of  us  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  first  issuing  a  circular  asking  the 
opinion  of  memliers  with  reference  to  holding  such  meetmgs. 

A  large  number  of  replies  were  received  from  which  some 
extracts  were  read. 

Encouraged  by  the  response*  to  the  circular,  a  meeting  of 
a  few  members  was  called  and  held  in  this  room  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  at  which  the  resolutions  printed  above  were  adopted, 
anil  the  Committee  named  atiove  was  appointed. 

At  the  outset  the  Committee  encountered  a  feeling  which 
exists  among  .some  of  our  members,  which  is  tliat  it  would  be 
injudicious  to  hold  any  meetings  of  the  Society  itself,  except- 
ing those  at  the  annual  meeting  and  annual  convention.  It  is 
thought  by  some  memliers  that  if  a  series  of  meetings  are  held 
in  which  most  o!  the  non-resident  memliers  cannot  participate 
tliat  it  might  result  in  dissatisfaction.  The  Committee  there- 
fore thought  it  would  be  wise  to  make  a  distinct  disavowal  of 
any  intention  of  holding  regular  meetings  of  the  Society.  This 
was  done  in  the  following  paragraph  of  their  circular  : 

"  In  order  to  avoid  misapprehension  the  Committee  deem  it 
best  to  explain  that  the  meetings  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold 
will  not  be,  in  imy  sense,  meetmgs  of  the  Society,  but  only  of 
such  members  as  may  choose  to  attend  them.  The  proceed- 
ings will  form  no  part  of  tlie  transactions  of  the  Society,  and 
wfil  not  be  published  by  it.  The  members  who  come  to  the 
meetings  will  merely  b  ■  exercising  their  privilege  of  assembling 
in  the  Society's  hall  and  discussing  subjects  of  mutual  inter- 
est." 


The  general  idea  which  the  Committee  have  had  in  mind 
was  first  to  select  some  subject  for  consideration  which  wouM 
be  likely  to  elicit  discussion.  Then  to  find  some  person  witli 
special  knowledge  of  it  to  give  an  informal  talk  on  it,  ami 
then  open  it  for  general  remark  and 'debate.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  opening  address  will  serve  as  a  .sort  of  a  concentrator  of 
thought  and  an  excitor  of  discussion  thereafter.  It  is  the 
experience  probably  of  many  of  you,  as  it  has  been  mine,  that 
the  interest  in  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  technical  sulijects 
is  in  a  great  many  cases  swamped  by  heavy,  ponderous  papers, 
the  facts  of  which  cannot  be  grasped,  tlie  theories  compre- 
hended, nor  the  intended  deductions  understood  by  those  who 
listen  to  the  reading  of  them.  The  Committee  are  agreed  that 
papers  of  this  character  are  not  suited  for  meetings  of  tbi.s 
kind,  and  it  will  be  their  endeavor  not  to  have  any  of  the 
opening  addresses  or  papers  of  such  a  character  or  length  as  to 
exceed  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  the  attention  of  the  audience. 

The  only  rules  which  have  thus  far  been  adopted  for  the 
government  of  these  meetings  are  : 

1.  The  principal  speaker  of  each  evening  to  be  requested 
not  to  occupy  more  time  tluin  30  minutes. 

2.  Those  who  afterward  take  part  in  the  discussion  to  Ik- 
limited  to  five  minutes,  and  no  speaker  to  speak  more  than 
twice  until  all  who  wish  to  do  so  have  spoken. 

3.  All  members  of  the  Society  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
introducing  or  bringing  friends  to  the  meetings,  who  may 
take  part  in  the  discussion  with  the  consent  of  the  chairman. 

I  think  I  may  also  speak  for  the  rest  of  the  Committee  in 
eaying  that  it  is  not  their  intention  to  give  these  meetings  a 
free-and-easy  character.  It  is  their  purpose  and  hope  to  make- 
these  assemblages  dignified  meetings  of  the  members  of  the 
leading  engineering  society  of  the  country,  to  which  we  may 
all  bring  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished  co-laborers  in 
our  own  occupation  from  this  and  foreign  countries,  and  when 
we  do  so,  we  want  to  be  able  to  feel  proud  of  our  associates. 
It  is  hoped  that  to  these  meetings  the  mechanical  engineers  of 
this  and  other  countries  will  bring  the  results  of  their  ripest 
experience,  their  most  profound  knowledge,  and  share  with 
each  other  those  thoughts  which  they  will  want  to  leave  be- 
hind them  as  part  of  the  record  of  their  lives  and  their  labors. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt,  who  hud  been  invited  by  the  Committee 
to  preside  at  this  meeting,  was  then  introduced,  and  presided 
over  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  then  opened,  as  was  announced,  by  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Ilemenway  on  the  Development  of  Stationary  Steam 
Engines  as  illustrated  by  those  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition 
at  Chicago,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  : 

"  To  note  progress,  comparison  must  be  made,  and  it  is 
rather  convenient,  as  well  as  common  in  this  country  to  refer 
mechanical  progress  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  The  in- 
terval between  the  Centennial  and  the  Columbian  Exposition 
—  nearly  30  years— seems  long  enough  for  the  purpose  of  fair 
comparison.  Oenerally  speaking,  the  steam  engine  of  1893 
will  be  found  to  be  a  better  machine  than  that  of  1876,  madu 
so  by  gradual  advances,  scarcely  noticeable  in  some,  and 
prominently  so  in  other  types. 

"  In  the  matter  of  compounding,  compared  with  the  Cen- 
tennial, there  was  evidence  of  notable  progress  at  Chicago. 
At  the  first-named  exhibition  there  were  no  compound  en- 
gines ;  at  the  last  named,  compound  engines— two  cylinder, 
triple  and  quadruple  expansion — were  the  rule.  Compound- 
ing is  old,  but  at  the  date  of  the  Centeanial  was  not  in  repute 
for  the  more  ordinary  purposes  for  which  steam-engines  arc 
employed.  For  such  engines,  at  least,  the  economy  of  com- 
pounding was  boldly  disputed  by  some  engineers,  and  more 
than  questioned  by  others.  Little  doubt  as  to  its  superior 
economy  exists  to-day.  Scarcely  more  than  10  years  ago  it 
was  very  easy  to  start  a  discussion  between  engineers  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  simple  and  compound  engines,  as  regard.s 
the  economical  use  of  steam.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  so 
now.  That  this  is  so  i.s  due  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
whole  matter.  The  exhibits  at  Chicago,  it  seems  to  m<-. 
showed  two  things  in  relation  to  compounding,  one  of  which 
was  that  progress  has  been  made,  and  another  that  tinre  is  still 
room  left  for  progress.  There  were  some  very  fine  examples, 
and  some  in  which  the  effort  to  engraft  the  second  cylinder 
upon  the  first  was  hardly  felicitous.  As  one  well-known  en- 
gineer put  it,  the  cylinders  were  not  always  neighbors,  which 
may  have  covered  other  considerations  than  that  of  distance. 
But  some  undesirableness  must  be  expected  of  anything  in  the 
transition  state.  A  move  in  the  right  general  direction,  if  not 
in  the  most  direct  line,  n^presents  progress  comparc^l  with 
Standing  still. 

"  Comparison  between  the  two  largest  engines— the  Corliss 
at  the  Centennial  and  the  AUis  at  Chicago— is  unsatisfactory 
because  of  the  difference  in  principle  and  in  constructive  de- 
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tail.  One  was  a  vertical  and  the  other  a  horizontal,  one  sim- 
ple, the  other  compound.  Considered  architecturally,  to  mis- 
use a  term  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  should  think  there 
wiis  notliing  at  Chicago  that  could  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  Corliss  at  the  Centennial.  Probably  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  progress  there  ought  not  to  have  been.  In  war  there  is 
l)erhap8  nothing  that  will  compare  with  the  altogether  useless 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.  The  Allis  engine  was  of  greater 
capaci^,  and,  aside  from  this,  it  would,  Ijeyond  doubt,  fur- 
nish a  H.P.  for  less  expenditure  of  coal,  aufi  the  chief  end  of 
H  steam-engine  is  to  furnish,  all  things  considered,  H.P.  for 
little  money.  Both  these  engines  were  Corliss  engines,  as  the 
term  is  employed  at  the  present  day,  and  the  Cent«inial  en- 
u'ine  was  certainly  not  behind  In  its  mechanical  performance. 
Nothing  could  behave  more  admirably  as  a  machine. 

"  The  most  noticeable  point  of  difference  in  the  valve  mech- 
iinism  of  these  eugices  was  the  employment  of  a  supplemen- 
tary eccentric  in  the  Allis  engine  for  controlling  the  point  of 
■  cut  off.  By  the  operation  of  this,  the  unlatching  could  occur 
at  any  point  up  to  practically  full-stroke.  Obieclion,  not  very 
weighty,  perhaps,  but  having  some  force,  has,  frequently  been 
made  to  the  ordinary  Corliss  gear  oh  simple  engines  because 
tiie  steam-valves  must  be  tripped,  if  at  all,  somewhat  before 
tlie  half-stroke  of  the  piston.  This  objection,  for  obvious 
reasons,  would  have  greater  force  in  the  instance  of  multi- 
cylinder  compound  engines.  This  second  eccentric,  as  used, 
appears  to  be  a  desirable  improvement.  It  is  only  proper, 
however,  to  say  that  the  end  aimed  at  by  the  use  of  this  eccen- 
tric has  f  )r  some  time — and  notably  in  England— been  at  least 
partially  accomplished  by  the  use  of  two  eccentrics,  one  for 
the  steam  and  one  for  the  exhaust-valves.  By  this  means  it  is 
possible  to  extend  the  point  of  unlatching  until,  practically, 
half-stroke,  and  this  will  prolong  the  expansion  until  about 
three-quarter-stroke,  the  piston  at  half  stroke  being  at  its 
fastest  travel ;  this  —  three-quarter-stroke  —  is  perhaps  late 
enough  for  cut-off  in  any  engine  used  for  ordinary  purposes. 

"  The  time  required  for  valve  closure  after  unlatching  in 
the  Corliss  ty{)e  of  engine  was  very  well  shown  by  an  experi- 
ment made  several  years  ago  by  some  of  the  bright  young 
students  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  This  ex- 
periment was  made  with  an  8-in.  X  24in.  Harris-Corliss  en- 
gine, by  blocking  the  governor  and  loading  the  engine  by 
means  of  a  brake,  then  while  the  engine  was  running  grad- 
ually, though  camparatively  quickly,  releasing  the  brake  fric- 
tion, the  pencil  of  the  indicator  being  all  the  time  in  contact 
with  the  paper  on  the  drum.  By  this  means  a  series  of  dia- 
grams were  taken  on  a  single  card,  the  point  of  unlatching  of 
the  valve  being,  as  explained,  constant,  while  tlie  speed  of 
the  engine  increased  as  the  load  was  decreased.  The  point  of 
valve  closure,  as  shown  by  these  diagrams,  was  all  the  way 
from  before  half-stroke  up  to  later  than  nine-tenths-stroke, 
the  speed  of  the  engine  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment 
Ijeing  estimated  at  over  150  revolutions. 

"  It  may  be  mentioned  that  gain  in  power,  as  shown  by 
these  diagrams,  by  prolonging  expansion  beyond  three-quarter- 
stroke,  was  trifling,  the  increased  forward  pressure  on  the  pis- 
ton being  nearly  neutralized  by  an  increase  in  the  back  press- 
ure, although  the  steam  line  showed  but  little  drop  in  pressure. 

"  It  seems  probable  that  there  is  some  gain — and  it  is  so 
stated  by  those  familiar  with  the  subject— in  the  use  of  sepa- 
rate eccentrics  for  steam  and  exhaust-valves  through  the  possi- 
bility of  a  more  advantageous  arrangement  of  the  exhaust- 
valves  and  their  operating  mechanism,  as  the  steam-valves  are 
not  influenced  by  the  change  made  in  this  respect.  The  use 
of  separate  eccentrics  for  steam  and  exhaust-valves,  as  referred 
to,  was  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  evidence  at  Chicago,  nor  do  I 
know  when  they  were  first  employed.  I  am  assuming  that 
their  use  does  not  antedate  the  Centennial,  in  which  I  may  be 
in  error.  They  were,  I  am  informed,  so  used  by  the  E.  P. 
Allis  Company  as  early  as  188(5,  but  are  not  recommended  by 
them  except  in  the  instance  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  ot 
triple  expansion  engines  when  it  is  desirable  to  carry  expan- 
sion beyond  half -stroke,  and  sometimes  in  the  instance  of  two- 
cylinder  compounds  for  the  same  reason.  The  chief  reason 
whv  the_  two  eccentrics  are  advised  against  by  this  Company 
is,  I  believe,  the  fact  that  the  engine  does  not  handle  so  con- 
veniently when  they  are  employed.  I  also  believe,  though 
I  am  not  quite  certain,  that  the  Atlas  Works,  of  Indianapolis, 
used  two  eccentrics  something  in  the  way  indicated  at  an 
earlier  date  than  that  mentioned. 

"  Of  the  engines  possessing  to  an  extent  greater  or  less  some 
of  the  features  of  the  Corliss,  and  designed  to  avoid  what  are 
claimed  to  be  undesirable  characteristics  of  this  engine,  not 
much  can  be  said  ;  the  value  of  new  arrangements  of  details 
should  not  be  judged  hastily,  but  time  should  be  piven  in 
winch  to  demonstrate  their  utility,  or  the  contrary.  Progress 
sometimes  consists  ia  going  backward,  wbicU  m»y  or  may  not 


yet  be  illustrated  in  the  instance  of  some  of  these  engines  at 
Chicago.  There  has,  broadly  speaking,  been  but  little  im- 
provement in  Corliss  engines  since  the  Centennial,  and  for 
some  time  previous  to  that.  Some  little  modification  of  de- 
tails has  been  made,  undoubtedly  in  some  instances  of  value, 
and  a  large  amount  of  good  material  and  workmanship,  and 
a  world  of  Itigenuity  have  been  wasted. 

"  One  engine,  the  Bates-Corliss,  was  provided  with  a  very 
neatly  worked-out  scheme  for  doing  away  with  unlatching,  at 
the  same  time  preserving  its  equivalent.  If  unlatching  is 
very  objectionable,  which  I  do  not  believe,  this  provides  a  way 
around  it.  As  perhaps  all  of  you  know,  there  is  in  this  plan 
a  sort  of  doubling  up,  or  back,  in  the  steam-valve  connection 
which  is  provided  for  by  the  operation  of  the  governor ;  a  sort 
of  .collapsing  that  may  be  likened  to  a  toggle  joint  under  press- 
ure, forced  beyond  the  center  line  and  free  to  move  further. 

"  This  detail  I  suppose  to  be  new,  and  it  is,  perhapw,  yet  to 
be  demonstrated  that  something  more  objectionable  than  the 
unlatching  of  the  Corliss  motion  is  not  developed  by  use.  It 
appeared  to  work  in  every  way  satisfactorily. 

"  High-speed  engineering  cannot  be  said  to  have  come  into 
existence  since  the  Centennial,  but  its  growth  has  been  mainly 
since  that  date.  Previous  to  that  the  Buckeye  Engine  Com- 
pany had  built  some  quick-running  engines  for  saw -mill  work, 
I  believe,  and  Mr.  Charles  T.  Porter  had  built  a  few  high- 
speed engines,  and  was  engaged  in  missionary  work,  which  he 
continued,  and  which  has  left  his  mark,  if  not  as  plainly  writ- 
ten on  rapid-revolution  engines  as  that  of  Corliss  on  those  of 
slow-revolution,  quite  as  effectively  perhaps,  so  far  as  results 
go.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  influence  of  the  correct 
workmanship  introduced  by  Mr.  Porter,  workmanship  that 
made  high  speed  practicable.  All  know  of  it,  and  thou- 
sands have  profited  by  the  example.  In  addition  Mr.  Porter 
originated  a  form  of  bed  that  has  demonstrated  a  good 
many  times  that  it  is  easier  to  modify  and  change  some- 
thing than  it  is  to  improve  it.  The  outcome  of  his 
work— his  example— was  in  indirect  evidence  at  Chicago 
in  the  numerous  examples  of  fine  high-speed  engines  exhib- 
ited. Nothing  like  this  exhibit  would  have  been  possible  15 
years  ago.  This  is  particularly  true  of  single-valve  automatic 
high-speed  engines  with  shaft  governors,  which  have  almost 
worked  a  revolution  in  some  branches  of  steam-engine  con- 
struction since  the  Centennial.  There  were,  I  believe,  but 
two  examples  of  stationary  engines  with  shaft  governors  at  the 
Centennial,  the  Buckeye  and  the  small  high-speed  Straight 
Line  by  Professor  Sweet.  The  latter  has  been  so  modified 
since  then  as  hardly  to  be  call«i  the  same  engine.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  portable  engine  by  Hoadley,  making  in  all 
three  engines  with  shaft  governors.  The  portable  engine 
named  is  not  now  built  that  I  am  aware  of.  These  engines 
are  referred  to  as  showing  the  wonderful  growth  of  this  tyjje 
of  engine — those  with  shaft  governors — as  shown  by  contre^ 
with  the  exhibits  at  Chicago. 

"  The  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  high  and  low-  . 
speed  engines  has  been  warm  in  previous  years,  the  outcome 
of  which  is  a  pretty  thoroughly  settled  conviction  that  each  is 
best  in  its  field,  although  the  boundary  lines  are  not  very 
clearly  defined.  The  high-speed  engine  has  come  to  stay  be- 
cause it  fills  the  proverbial  "  long-felt  want,"  and  the  low- 
speed  stays  because  its  retirement  would  leave  a  void. 

"  Along  with  the  requirement  for  better  construction  brought 
with  the  high-speed  engine  was  that  of  improved  methods  of 
distributing  oil.  Gletting  a  little  oil,  once  in  a  while,  where  it 
would  do  some  good,  would  not  do,  as  the  revolutions  and 
reciprocations  got  way  along  up  into  the  hundreds  ;  getting 
the  right  quantity— or  at  least  enough— at  the  right  time, 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good,  was  demanded,  and  hence 
the  ingenious  arrangements  to  that  end  shown  in  connection 
with  the  engine  exhibits  at  Chicago— all  of  modern  growth. 

"  Something  the  same  may  be  said  of  balancing.  Correct 
practice  in  this  respect  was  an  essential  of  high  speed,  and  a 
great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  it  and  a  good  deal 
learned  about  it  during  the  past  10  or  15  years.  With  the 
many  examples  of  fine  balancing  shown  at  Chicago,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  make  special  mention  were  it  not  for  one  instance 
of  an  engine— the  Ide,  I  believe— which  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  other  practice  ;  this  engine  was  shown  running 
very  quietly,  mounted  on  small  wooden  blocks— stilts. 

"  Great  advances  have  also  been  made  in  controlling  the 
speed  of  highspeed  engines.  So  perfect  is  the  best  practice  in 
this  respect  that  almost  any  degree  of  refinement  will  be  guar- 
ant(  ed.  Progress  in  high-speed  engineering  was  exemplified 
at  Chicago,  in  part,  by  greatly  improved  design  and  work- 
manship, better  means  of  lubrication,  better  balancing,  and 
better  control  of  speed. 

"  The  display  of  steam-engines  other  than  those  made  in  the 
United  States  was  so  limited  as  to  give  but  little  idea  of  recent 
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European  progress  or  practice  ;  although  we  may  in  a  general 
way  be  informed  as  to  this,  it  would  liave  been  very  satisfac- 
tory to  have  seen  it  better  illustrated  by  exhibits. 

"  Tlie  Willans  engine  was  an  interesting  esample  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  Its  special  novelty  is  in  its  central 
valve  for  steam  distribution,  and  the  means  for  cushioning 
independently  of  tlie  steam  distribution  in  the  cylinders.  The 
central  valve  arnmgement  affords  excellent  means  of  getting 
rid  of  water  in  the  cylimlers,  and  the  cushioning  by  means  of 
the  direct  air  cylinder  results  in  smooth  rimning  without  any 
effort  at  steam  distribution  to  that  end  ;  something  that  I 
sliould  think  very  likely  to  receive  more  attention  in  liie 
future.  Tills  engine  has  what  are  usually  believed  to  be  the 
disadvantages  of  ratlier  unusually  short  stroke,  is  single  act- 
ing, and  has  a  throttling  ffovt-rnor,  and  yet  it  is  credited  witli 
remarkable  economic  performance.  As  to  its  performance 
under  test,  it  may  l)e  remarked  tliat  with  a  properly  adjusted 
load  and  constant  steam  pressure  tiie  obje<'tions  to  a  throttling 
povernor  disappear.  This  engine  is,  I  l)elieve,  used  largely  in 
England  for  electric  ligiiting,  the  instAllation  very  commonly 
being  such  that  of  several  enirines  only  as  many  need  be  kept 
in  operation  as  will  l>e  what  is  considered  properly  loiuled,  the 
governing  being  done  by  one  engine.  I  am  informed  that  they 
are  manufactureil  strictly  interchangeable  in  every  detail  ; 
something  tliat,  so  far  sis  I  know,  cannot  l)e  said  of  any  other 
engine.  This  does  not  necessarily  make  the  engine  Ix'tter,  but 
it  must  cheapen  the  cost  of  production. 

"  There  was  nothing,  I  should  tliink,  especially  noticeable 
in  the  vertical  German  engine,  except  evidence  of  good  design 
and  workmanship.  The  use  of  the  Rider  cut-off  valve  never 
found  especial  favor  in  this  country,  whicli  is  not,  however, 
said  as  in  any  way  against  it.  Balancing  the  weight  of  the 
valves  and  connections  by  means-of  steam  cylinders  over  tliem 
is  not  very  new,  at  least ;  connecting  the  top  of  the  balancing 
cylinders  with,  in  the  instance  of  the  intermediate  cylinder, 

the  low-pressure  steam-chest,  and  in  the  instance  of  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder,  the  condenser,  while  steam  underneath  the 
balancing  pistons  is  taken  from  the  respective  steam-chests, 
may  or  may  not  l)e  novel. 

"  The  German  portable  and  semi-portable  engines  were  ex- 
amples of  elaborate  construction  beyond  what  we  see  in  this 
country,  but  further  than  this,  and  the  evidence  of  good  gen- 
eral design,  presented  no  very  novel  features. 

"  The  French  engine,  by  Schneider  &  Co.,  was  mainly  inter- 
esting as  showing  conclusive  evidence  of  progress  in  the 
molder's  art  as  applied  to  the  making  of  castings  for  steam- 
engines. 

"  An  evidence  of  the  coming  use  of  air  cushioning  was 
shown  in  the  large  Westinghouse  engines  by  an  air  cylinder 
attachment  to  the  high-pressure  valve,  which  it  would  seem 
must  assist  the  governor  very  materially. 

"  The  most  interesting  example  of  pro):ress  In  steam  tur- 
bines appears  to  have  been  shown  by  the  De  Laval  machine, 
in  which  a  speed  of  as  high  as  30.000  revolutions  is  attained, 
the  benefits  of  expansion  Ix'injr  obtained  by  tlie  use  of  a  t;ipere(l 
nozzle,  the  smallest  diameter  Ix-ing  at  the  inlet.  The  com- 
mercial value  of  this  machine  may  be  doubled,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly, in  its  operation,  a  wonderful  little  en<;inc. 

"  in  direct-acting  pumping  engines  notable  progress  since 
the  Centennial  was  shown  by  the  Worthington  high-duty  en- 
gine, with  which  you  are  all  familiar.  In  direct-acting  pumps 
of  smaller  size  a  goo<l  many  have  come  into  existt^nce  since 
that  time,  and  as  in  steam  engines,  compound'ng  is  fast  gain- 
ing ground. 

"  Another  noticeable  feature  is  tlie  growing  popularity  of 
Independent  condensing  appanitus.  Such  apparatus  has  been 
in  limited  use  for  a  long  time,  but  it  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection  since  the  Centennial.  Very  fine 
adaptations  were  shown  at  Chicago,  not  less  noticeable  for 
their  creditable  of>eration  than  for  compactness  of  arrangement 
and  good  general  desigu. 

"  A  great  impulse  wiis  undoubtedly  given  to  this  branch  of 
steam  engineering  by  the  advent  of  high  speed,  and  recent 
progress,  as  illustrated  at  Chi(»go,  has  been  very  decided. 

"  An  unfortunate  feature  of  the  engine  exhibit  was  the 
numerous  breakdowns  and  failures  of  some  of  the  engines 
which  were  apparency  in  the  experimental  stage,  sometliing 
that  was  not  to  be  expect»Hi  at  an  exhibllion  of  the  character 
of  this.  It  would  seem  to  l)e  a  poor  place  to  try  experiments. 
Some  failure  is  to  l)e  expecle<l  in  the  instance  of  a  new  depar- 
ture in  construction,  and  it  is  generally  the  case  that  some  of 
the  details  must  be  changed  or  modified.  But  visitors  gener- 
ally conclude  tliat  this  has  already  lieen  attended  to,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  before  public  exhibition,  an<i  their  criticism  is, 
and  justly,  of  what  is  and  not  of  what  might  have  been." 

The  paper  was  followed  by  an  interesting  discussion  which 
lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  publishing.    . 


PNEUMATIC  HOIST  IN  THE  SHOPS  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK.  NEW  HAVEN  &  HARTFORD 
RAILROAD. 


Is  our  last  issue  we  illustrated  a  pneumatic  hoist  which  is 
in  use  in  the  shops  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Road,  at 
Reading,  Pa.  These  pneumatic  hoists  are  becoming  more  and 
more  common  throughout  the  railroad  shops  of  the  country, 
and  we  know  of  one  private  shop  in  Ohio  where  the  whole 
plant  is  thorouglily  equipped  wittTSpneumatic  arrangements 
for  hoisting  and  conveying. 

The  New  York,  New  JIaven  &  Hartford  shops,  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  have  quite  a  complete  system  of  pneumatic 
arrangements  for  hoisting,  and  all  of  the  large  machine  tools 
are  provided  with  hoists.  The  plant  consists  of  two  Westing- 
house  pumps  located  in  the  engine-room,  which  supply  the 
compressed  air  to  a  reservoir.  The  air  is  run  under  a  pressure 
of  about  75  to  80  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  and  is  led  by  pipes 
throughout  the  shops.  Three  sizes  of  hoists  are  used,  two  of 
which  we  illustrate  in  the  accompanying  engravings.  These 
two  are  the  largest  and  smallest  that  are  used.  The  third  one 
is  intermediate  between  the  two.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
larger  hoist  the  cylinder  is  made  of  cast-iron  heads  bolted  to 
tlanges  in  the  ordinary  way.    The  hook  beneath  is  held  to  a 
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swivel  chain,  which  is  in  turn  screwed  rigidly  to  the  piston- 
rod.  The  general  details  of  the  piston  and  cj'linder  heads  are 
clearly  shown  on  the  eiigniving.  The  piston  itself  is  a  hub 
of  cast  iron  with  a  leather  cup  packing  lient  down  toward  the 
piston-rod  and  held  in  position  by  a  follower  bolted  up  from 
the  under  side.  This  packing  runs  over  a  ring  made  of  No.  3 
spring  wire,  which  allows  an  elasticity  in  the  corner  and  serves 
to  prot<;ct  the  leather  from  wear,  as  well  as  to  give  it  a  flexi- 
bility which  is  very  desirable  for  tliis  pneumatic  work,  where 
the  pressure  is  apt  to  be  suddenly  applie<i,  and  unless  there  is 
a  tendency  to  hold  the  latter  out  tightly  there  might  be  a  detri- 
mentiil  leakage.  The  smaller  of  the  two  hoists,  which  is  only 
7}  in.  outside  diameter,  is  made  of  a  brass  tube  No.  8  stuKs 
wire  gauge.  This  tube  is  set  into  the  cylinder-head  at  either 
end.  which  is  in  turn  held  together  by  eight  i  in.  bolts,  as 
shown  on  the  engraving.  These  cylinders  are  hooked  into  a 
rinfc  fastened  rigidly  into  the  overhea<l  work  of  the  shop,  or 
else  hung  from  trolleys  which  have  a  considerable  movement 
and  are  supplied  with  air  through  a  hose. 

The  largest  size  cylinder  will  readily  pick  up  a  pair  of  loco- 
motive dnving-wheels  at  the  rate  of,  we  should  judge,  30  ft. 
a  minute,  which  is  rapid  enough  for  any  ordinary  handling. 
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The  length  of  the  cyliodera  arc  made  to  suit  the  hoist  which 
is  required,  but  the  larger  size  in  the  driving  wheel  shop  are 
made  36  \u.  long,  which  gives  a  stroke  of  33  in.  In  a  future 
issue  we  trust  to  be  able  to  publish  a  full  and  complete  account 
of  a  pneumatic  plant  as  applied  to  a  large  shop,  showing  all 
of  the  various  apparatus  that  has  been  designed  therefore. 

The  valves  which  are  used  on  the  New  Haven  Road  are 
globe  valves,  admitting  the  air  beneath  the  piston  and 
exhausting  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  shops  by  the  same 
means.  The  packing  is  tight  enough,  so  that  the  weight  can 
l)C  held  suspended  safely  without  any  danger  of  settling  for 
all  almost  indefinite  time.  The  uses  of  compressed  air,  as  we 
liiive  already  said  in  describing  the  Norwalk  air  compressor 
in  another  column,  is  meeting  with  wider  and  wider  applica- 
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tion  for  shop  uses  and  hoisting  ])urposes,  and  is  well  worthy 
the  investigation  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  economi- 
cal production  of  machine  worli. 


THE  FIRST  CLASS  BATTLESHIP  "  ROYAL  OAK." 


The  Royal  OaJc,  built  by  Messrs.  Laird  Brothers,  of  Birken- 
liead.  is  one  of  the  largest  battleships  constructed  for  the  Brit- 
ish Navy,  and  was  built  under  Uie  Naval  Defense  Act.  Her 
dimensions  are  :  Leugtb,  380  ft.;  breadth.  75  ft.;  mean  draft, 
27.6ft.;  displacement,  14,1.50  tons;  freeboard  forward,  19.6 
ft.;  aft,  18  ft.;  indicated  H.P.  natural  draft,  9,000;  forced 
draft,  11.000;  speed,  natural,  16  knots:  forced,  17A  knots; 
Roal  carried  at  the  designed  load  draft,  900  tons  ;  c^al  endur- 
ance at  10  knots,  5,000  knots  :  total  weight  of  armament, 
1,910  tons  ;  height  of  heavy  guns  above  water-line,  23  ft.; 
length  of  the  lielt  or  side  armor,  250  ft.;  greatest  thickness, 
18  in.;  protective  deck,  3  in.;  total  weight  of  armor,  backing, 
.md  protective  deck,  about  4,500  tons.  As  befits  her  enormous 
bulk  and  weiglit.  the  construction  of  the  ship  has  been  made 
exceptionally  strong.  The  hull  alone  absorbs  over  9.500  tuns 
of  the  total  displacement.  She  is  built  entirely  of  mild  steel, 
the  stem  and  stern-posts  and  shaft  brackets  being  formed  of 
steel  castings.  The  hull  from  end  to  end  is  largely  sub- 
divided, for  the  purpose  of  miaimizing  to  the  fullest  possible 


extent  the  danger  arising  from  damage  to  the  bottom  plating 
from  rocks  or  torpedoes,  and  that  this  form  of  construction  is 
effectual  was  exemplified  when  H.M  S.  Hove  went  ashore  at 
Ferrol.  The  framework  has  been  specially  designed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  great  weight  to  be  carried,  and  additional  stiff- 
ness is  secured  by  double  longitudinal  bulkheads,  which  form 
a  passage  for  easy  communication  below  the  water  line  from 
end  to  end,  and  within  these  are  placed  the  auxiliary  maga- 
zines. A  protective  steel  deck,  2i  in.  in  thickness,  extends 
under  water  from  the  bow  for  about  76  ft.,  and  from  the  stem 
for  a  distance  of  about  72  ft  From  this  deck,  and  resting 
upon  an  armor  shelf,  is  built  a  belt  of  steel-faced  armor,  with 
a  backing  of  teak.  The  lower  edge  of  the  belt  extends  5  ft. 
6  in.  below  the  load  draft  line,  while  the  upper  ed^e  is  carried 
3  ft.  above  the  line.  The  greatest  thickness  is  18  m.,  the  belt 
itself  extending  over  a  length  of  250  ft.,  out  of  a  total  length 
of  380  ft.,  and  terminating  in  armored  bulkheads.  At  the  ford 
and  after  ends  of  the  lielt,  and  rising  directly  from  the  protec- 
tive deck,  are  the  barbettes,  strongly  framed  in  mild  steel.,  pro- 
tected by  teak  backing  and  armor  17  in.  thick.  Superimposed 
upon  the  thick  Ixlt  is  placed  another  belt  of  light  armor,  4  in. 
thick  at  the  sides  and  3  in.  on  the  screens,  running  across  the 
ship,  and  liehind  this  side  armor  coal  bunkers  are  arranged, 
whereby  additional  protection  is  secured.  On  the  level  of 
upper  edge  of  the  armor  belt  there  is  also  a  3  in.  steel  deck, 
worked  so  that  horizontal  deck  protection  extends  from  end  to 
end.  The  guns  are  protect-ed  by  6  in.  screens,  and  the  pun 
crews  by  armored  emplacements,  and  in  order  to  procure  a 
safe  passage  for  the  ammunition  from  the  several  maga7ine8 
to  the  guns  of  the  secondary  armament,  armored  tubes  have 
been  specially  fitted.  It-  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  with  a  view 
of  preventing  water  from  finding  its  way  below  the  protective 
deck,  means  are  provided  fo^  closing  the  several  openings  by 
water  tight  covers,  while  in  the  case  of  those  wliicli  must 
necessarily  remain  open,  coffer  dams  have  been  fitted  with  the 
same  object.  She  is  lighted  throughout  with  an  installation 
of  over  620  electric  liglits,  and  equipped  with  four  search 
lights  of  25,000-candle  power,  eacli  of  which  will  be  worked 
by  dynamos  under  protection.  The  ship  in  action  will  be 
fought  from  either  of  two  conning  towers,  of  which  the  for- 
ward one  is  armored  to  the  extent  of  14  in.,  and  the  after  one 
to  3  in.  The  port  and  starboard  engine  and  boiler-rooms  are 
separated  by  middle-line  longitudinal  bulkheads  extending  the 
whole  length,  and  there  are  also  longitudinal  bulkheads  at  the 
sides  extending  throughout  the  machinery  space,  forming  coal 
bunkers  and  wing  spaces.  On  the  platform,  debrig,  and  lower 
decks  is  placed  the  auxiliary  machinery  for  the  working  of 
the  ship,  including  steering  engines,  electric  engines,  and 
hydraulic  pumping  engines,  as  well  as  a  fully-equipped  work- 
shop and  numerous  store-rooms.  The  officers  and  crew  are 
placed  on  the  main  and  belt  decks.  The'  officers^  accommo- 
dation consists  of  very  completely  fitted  cabins  situated  aft, 
the  superior  officers  being  located  on  the  main  deck.  The 
admiral's  suite  of  rooms,  which  are  especially  handsomely 
fitted,  are  at  the  extreme  aft  end  of  the  main  deck,  and  com- 
municate with  a  handsome  stern  walk.  The  upper  deck  ex- 
tends from  stem  to  stern  without  a  break,  and  above  it  is  a 
continuous  bridge-deck  extending  the  whole  length  l)etween 
the  barbettes,  and  on  this  deck  are  the  conning  towers  sur- 
mounted by'  the  navigating  bridge  and  chart  house.  The 
boats,  of  which  there  are  21,  including  two  torpedo  boats,  are 
stow«l  amidships.  A  strong  steel  derrick  is  fitted  to  the 
mainmast  for  lifting  them,  and  the  foremast  is  also  fitted  with 
a  derrick  for  working  those  of  a  lighter  description.  The  masts, 
which  are  built  of  steel,  are  fitt«l  with  military  and  signaling 
tops,  and  there  are  two  funnels  on  the  same  athwartship  lines. 
The  armament  of  the  Royal  Oak  will  comprise  four  13.5-in. 
67-ton  guns,  mounted  en  barbftU  in  pairs,  and  firing  a  projec- 
tile weighing  1,250  lbs.,  with  a  powder  charge  of  630  lbs.; 
ten  6in.  lOOpdr.  quick  firing  guns,  the  four  on  the  main  deck 
being  mounted  in  casemates  protected  by  6-in.  armor,  while 
the  six  on  the  upper  deck  are  mounted  on  sponsons  ;  sixteen 
6-pdr.,  and  nine  3  ptlr.  quick  fircrs  ;  eight  small  machine 
guns  ;  and  two  9-pdr.  field  guns.  The  auxiliary  armament  is 
distributed  all  over  the  ship,  and  extends  from' bow  to  stern, 
the  top,  sides,  and  bridges  having  a  considerable  number  dis- 
posed upon  them.  The  main  armament  is  worked  by  hydraulic 
machinerj',  supplied  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  Mitchell  &  Co. 
The  other  guns  are  all  worked  by  hand,  the  6-in.  by  one  man. 
the  others  being  employed  for  feeding  purposes.  The  ship  is 
also  fitted  with  seven  torpedo  tubes,  of  which  two  are  sub- 
merged. The  number  of  torpedoes  carried  is  18.  The  main 
propelling  machinery  consists  of  two  sets  of  engines  of  the 
triple-expansion  inverted  type.  Each  set  is  placed  in  a  sepa- 
rate engine-room.  The  cylinders  are  40  in.,  59  in.,  and  88  in. 
in  diameter  respectively,  with  a  stroke  of  51  in.;  they  are 
entirely  independent  castings,  and   are  bolted  together  by 
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brackets.  The  receivers  consist  of  copper  pipes  attached  to 
gun  metal  branches,  and  expansion  joint  stuffing-boxes.  Tlie 
whole  of  tlie  cylinders  are  steam  jacketed,  the  working  barrels 
of  the  high-pressure  being  of  forged  steel,  and  those  of  the 
low  and  intermediate-pressure  cylinders  of  cast  iron  ;  the  slide- 
valves  for  the  high  and  intermediate  pressure  being  of  the 
piston  type,  whereas  the  low-pr&ssure  cylinders  have  flat 
double-ported  valves.  A  special  type  of  relief  ring  is  fitted  at 
the  back  of  these  flat  valves.  Balance  cylinders  are  fitted  to 
the  high-pressure  and  intermediate  valves,  and  assistant  cyl- 
inders to  the  low,  to  reduce  the  strain  on  the  valve-gear  as  far 
as  possible.  The  valve-gear  is  of  the  double-eccentric  link- 
motion  type,  and  is  moved  by  means  of  a  double-cylinder 
starting  engine.  Tlie  columns  are  of  wrought  steel.  The 
main  condensers,  which  are  of  brass,  have  a  collective  cooling 
surface  of  14,500  sq.  ft.  The  steam  is  condensed  outside  the 
tubes,  the  circulating  water  passing  through  them.  The 
water  is  supplied  by  four  18-in.  Allen's  centrifugal  pumps, 
each  driven  by  an  independent  engine.  Suctions  are  also  led 
to  the  bilges  from  these  pumps,  which  give  a  total  bilge  pump 
power  of  4,400  per  hour.  The  crank-shaft  for  each  set  of 
engines  is  in  three  separate  pieces,  the  cranks  being  set  at  120° 


and  worked  by  independent  engines.  The  combined  cooling 
surface  of  these  two  auxiliary  condensers  is  1,800  sq.  ft.  In 
the  main  engine-rooms  there  are  also  two  double-cvlinder  turn* 
ing  engines,  two  evaporators  with  independent  feed  pumps, 
two  distillers  with  circulating  and  distributing  pumps,  four 
No.  2  Admiralty  type  main  feed  pumps,  of  ample  size  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  of  the  boilers  in  full  power,  and  four  double- 
cylinder  double-acting  bilge  and  fire  pumps  of  No."  1  Ad- 
miralty tvpe.  A  pump  for  pumping  out  the  drain  tank,  and 
two  ventilatings  fans  6  ft.  in  diameter,  each  driven  by  a  sepa- 
rate steam  engine.  In  the  boiler  compartment  there  are  eight 
fans  5  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  each  with  its  separate  engine,  for 
supplying  the  forced  draft  for  the  boilers,  and  also  four  double- 
cylincier  double-acting  auxiliary  feed  pumps  of  No.  2  Ad- 
miralty type.  The  weight  of  the  anchors  and  chain  cables  Ls 
130  tons,  and  if  the  cables  were  laid  out  in  a  single  line  they 
would  extend  about  one  mile.  The  total  weight  of  metal 
work  treated  in  the  construction  is  upward  of  9,000  tons,  and 
the  wages  expenditure  in  Birkenhead  represents  considerably 
over  £220,000,  which  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  labor  in  manu- 
facture of  armor  plates,  forgings,  and  a  "variety  of  fittings 
from  sub-contractors.— rA«  Engineer. 


CROMWELL'S  SHOKK-BOX. 


to  one  another.  The  cranli,  thrust,  and  propeller-shafts  are 
all  hollow,  an  8-in.  hole  being  bored  through  their  entire 
length,  and  they  are  each  forged  from  a  solid  steel  ingot. 
The  thrust-blocks  and  collars  are  of  cast  steel.  The  latter  are 
lined  with  white  metal,  and  are  of  Ihe  ordinary  type.  The 
screw  propelh'rs  are  four-bladed,  the  blades  and  bosses  being 
of  gun-metal.  Steam  is  supplied  by  eight  single-ended  cylin- 
drical return-tube  boilers,  working  at  155  lbs.  pressure  per 
square  inch,  and  being  15  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  and  0  ft.  4  in. 
long,  each  boiler  having  four  corrugated  furnaces  3  ft.  4  in. 
in  diameter.  The  total  gnite  surface  is  710  sq.  ft.,  and  the 
total  heating  surface  20,174  sq.  ft.  For  the  purpose  of  shut- 
ting off  each  combustion  chaml)er  from  the  others,  and  also 
for  regulating  the  draft  in  same,  separate  dampers  are  fitted 
in  the  passage  from  each  through  the  smoke-ltoxes,  and  gear 
arranged  to  work  the  same  conveniently  from  the  stokehold 
floor.  Following  out  the  principle  of  subdivision,  each  two 
boilers  are  in  a  separate  water-tight  compartment,  with  inde- 
pendent coal  supply,  separate  access  to  and  from  main  deck, 
etc.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  whole  of  the  auxiliary 
machinery  in  the  ship  is  led  into  an  auxiliary  exhaust  pipe, 
which  is  connecte<l  both  with  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  the 
auxiliary  waste  steam-pipes  carried  up  outside  the  funnels,  and 
with  the  two  auxiliary  condensers,  one  in  either  engine-room. 
Each  of  the  latter  condensers  has  its  own  air  and  circulating 
pump  entirely  independent  of  those  for  the  main  condensers. 


CROMWELL'S  SMOKE  BOX. 


The  engravings  illustrate  a  form  of  smoke-box  designed  and 
patented  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Cromwell,  Superintendent  of  Motive  Pow- 
er of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  which  is  in  use  on 
that  line. 

Immediately  over  the  exhaust-pipe  a  "basket,"  as  it  is  called, 
made  of  perforated  metal  plates,  is  placed.  This  is  of  the  form 
of  a  frustrum  of  a  cone,  as  shown.  The  open  top  of  this  is 
attached  to  horizontal  wire  netting,  as  shown,  and  encloses  the 
top  of  the  exhaust-pipe  or  exhaust-nozzle.  The  effect  of  the 
blast  is  to  draw  the  products  of  combustion  through  the  per- 
forations in  the  basket.  The  smoke  and  flames  are  thus  drawn 
through  the  tubes.  In  front  of  these  openings,  which  lead  into 
the  smoke-box,  an  inclined  deflecting  plate  is  placed,  which 
causes  the  currents  to  be  deflected  downward  and  toward  the 
front  of  the  smoke-box.  They  tlien  turn  upward  and  part  of 
them  pass  through  the  openings  in  the  basket  and  part  pass 
throuKh  the  netting.  They  thus  momentarily,  as  it  were,  come 
to  a  state  of  rest,  when  the  cinders  fall  and  remain  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  forward  end  of  the  smoke-box,  from  which  they 
may  be  removed  by  the^spark  ejector,  shown  very  clearly  in 
the  front-end  view. 

'•  This  arrangement  has  been  applied  to  a  number  of  engines 
on  the  road  referred  to,  and  is  working  very  satisfactorily. 
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RIVETING    PRESSURES    REQUIRED    FOR 
BRIDGE  AND  BOILER  WORK. 


A.T  a  general  discussion  of  this  subject  before  the  Engineers' 
Club  of  Philadelpliia,  Mr.  Wilfred  Lewis  referred  to  a  number 
of  letters  received  expressing  interest  in  the  subject,  and  read 
a  letter  from  Mr.  David  Townsend  stating  that  he  was  pre- 
pared for  the  manufacture  of  rivets  to  be  driven  cold,  a  num- 
ber of  which  were  exhibited. 

In  regard  to  the  pressure  required  for  driving  such  rivets, 
Mr.  Lewis  recalled  some  experiments  made.J)y  William  Sel- 
lers «&  Co.,  Incorporated,  between  the  compression  platforms 
of  their  testing-macliine.  A  number  of  -J-in.  rivets  were  sub- 
jected to  pressures  between  10,000  and  60,000  lbs.  At  10,000 
lbs.  the  rivet  swelled  and  filled  the  hole  without  forming  a 
liead.  At  20,000  lbs.  the  head  was  formed  and  the  plates  were 
slightly  pinched.  At  30,000  lbs.  the  rivet,  was  well  set.  At 
40,000  lbs.  the  metal  in  the  plate  surrounding  the  rivet  began 
to  stretch,  and  the  stretching  became  more  and  more  apparent 
as  the  pressure  was  increased  to  50,000  and  60,000  lbs.  From 
these  experiments  the  conclusion  might  be  drawn  that  the 
pressure  required  for  cold  riveting  was  about  300,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  rivet  section.  In  regard  to  the  pressure  for 
hot  riveting,  he  said  that  until  quite  recently,  within  the  last 
decade,  there  was  never  any  call  for  a  pressure  exceeding 
60,000  lbs.,  but  that  now  pres-sures  as  high  as  150,000  lbs.  were 
not  uncommon,  and  even  300,000  lbs.  had  been  contemplated 
as  desirable. 

a  A  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  G.  Morse,  President  of  the  Edge 
Moor  Bridge  Works,  was  also  read  apropos  of  the  discussion 
at  the  previous  meeting  on  the  strength  of  bolts  as  developed 
by  long  or  short  nuts. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Lewis :  I  have  never  seen  a  riveter  of  any  kind 
that  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  drive  tlie  rivets  tight.  Even 
those  having  pressures  of  75  tons  sometimes  drive  rivets  that 
are  loose,  and  this  is  probably  due  to  the  buckling  of  the 
plates. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Morris  :  I  have  here  an  old  sample  which  is 
intended  to  show  that  even  the  old  toggle-joint  riveter,  if 
properly  worked,  will  drive  rivets  that  fill  the  holes  even  when 
they  are  badly  matched. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Hartley  :  This  is  a  question  which  is  occupy- 
ing a  great  deal  of  attention  at  present  among  bridge  and 
boiler  men,  and  I  know  that  some  series  of  tests  to  get  at  the 
facts  are  now  being  carried  on.  The  necessary  pressure  must, 
of  course,  be  enough  to  upset  the  bolt  and  form  a  head  upon 
it ;  but  this  will  vary  with  the  fitting  of  the  holes,  tlie  tem- 
perature, and  several  other  conditions.  Books  give  little  data 
on  the  subject,  but  I  think  the  matter  is  of  great  importance, 
and  would  like  to  see  it  continued  at  another  meeting,  with 
the  hope  that  more  positive  facts  can  be  given.  I,  for  one, 
will  try  to  have  something  a  little  more  definite.  My  per- 
sonal opinion  now  is  that  machine-driven  riveters  do  better 
work,  and  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  wav  that  they  are  used, 
the  riveter  being  generally  run  at  one  pressure,  no  matter 
what  the  diameter  of  the  bolt  and  the  thickness  of  the  plates. 

Mr.  James  Christie  :  I  remember  many  years  ago  in  the 
West  they  used  to  drive  boiler-rivets  cold,  but  afterward 
abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  deterioration  in  quality  of  the 
rivet  iron. 

Since  critical  systems  of  inspection  and  testing  matci  ial  have 
become  common,  the  importance  of  having  rivets  solidly 
driven  has  been  more  tlioroughly  appreciated  than  formerly. 
Hand  work  is  avoided  where  possible,  and  higher  pressures 
are  used  than  before.  Machines  are  preferred  that  will  de- 
liver the  maximum  pressure  to  the  rivet  with  certainty.  The 
direct  hydraulic  ram  has  the  advantage  of  compactness,  and 
when  its  fluid  is  stored  in  an  accumulator  there  is  a  sudden 
impact  or  elevation  of  static  pressure  on  the  rivet  at  the  ter- 
mination of  each  stroke— a  circumstance  highly  favorable  to 
the  riveting  operation. 

It  has  been  found  in  girder  work,  that  for  red-hot  rivets  of 
iron  or  soft  steel,  with  length  of  grip  not  exceeding  three 
diameters,  a  pressure  of  50  tons  jjer  square  inch  of  rivet  sec- 
tion has  been  sufficient  to  completely  fill  the  hole.  Longer 
rivets  require  higher  pressure,  and  in  extreme  cases  this 
pressure  must  be  doubled  to  secure  solidity.  The  shape  of 
the  head  can  be  modified  to  a  form  favorable  for  the  flow  of 
metal  into  the  body.  The  results  of  some  experiments  are 
submitted  on  the  board,  illustrating  the  advantage  of  high 
pressure  on  the  riveted  joint. 

B  At  a  subsequent  meeting  Mr.  Henrik  V.  Loss  exhibited  a 
number  of  indicator  cards  taken  by  him  from  a  bridge  riveter 
at  the  Pencoyd  Bridge  Works  a  couple  of  years  ago,  by  using 
a  common  steam  indicator  in  connection  with  a  pressure  pro- 
ducing cylinder.  These  showed  great  variation  in  pressures 
existing  {withj  rivets^of  one  dimension,  amounting  to  about 


50  per  cent,  for  f-in.  rivets,  and  25  per  cent,  for  larger  ones. 
Although  it  is  almost  useless  to  try  to  formulate  definite  rules 
for  the  power  necessary  to  do  the  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  if 
the  average  be  introduced  in  comparing  the  two  sizes,  this 
average  pressure  amounts  to  about  1,800  lbs.  per  square  inch 
on  a  lO-in.  cylinder,  which,  when  subtracting  the  pullback, 
gives  65  tons  for  either  i  or  |-in.  rivets.  Does  this  mean  that 
a  large  rivet  takes  no  more  power  than  a  smaller  one  ? 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  many  cases  of  upsettine,  a  small  rivet 
requires  greater  power  than  a  large  one,  probably  due  to  the 
rapid  cooling  effect  of  the  surrounding  cold  dies  upon  the 
heated  bar. 

A  greater  pressure,  however,  is  necessary  for  boiler  work, 
and  I  or  -J-in.  rivets  with  grips  like  those  used  in  bridge  work 


W-INCH  PROJECTILE  PKESS. 

would  require  at  least  75  to  80  tons,  although  iFor  the  Smaller 
grips  that  usually  prevail  a  pressure  of  65  tons  for  the  above 
dimensions  would  be  sufficient  Upsetting  a  short  rivet  is  a 
fair  test  of  the  strength  of  metal,  for  which  definite  rules  can 
doubtless  be  laid  down  for  the  power  required  with  reference 
to  the  diameter,  but  with  long  rivets  this  becomes  almost  im- 
possible, as  it  can  readily  be  supposed  that  for  each  length 
there  is  a  corresponding  diameter,  which  will  give  the -smallest 
resistance  per  square  inch  of  metal,  a  fact  which  was  corrob- 
orated by  the  great  irregularities  in  power  lines  of  the  cards 
shown  that  were  taken  from  this  class  of  work. 

With  regard  to  the  energy  consumed,  a  f-in.  rivet  needs 
about  7,200  foot-pounds,  while  a  |-in.  rivet  requires  about 
9,500  foot-pounds  to  form  a  head  and  fill  the  hole,  if  the  work 
is  about  in  the  proportion  of  the  equates  of  the  ^tameters. 
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Whether  this  relation  holds  good  for  other  dimensions  will 
have  to  be  determined  by  further  experiment.  It  has  been 
observed  also  that  the  energy  in  foot  pounds  necessary  to 
upset  a  rivet  and  the  displacement  of  metal  in  the  rivet  due  to 
the  upsetting  are  in  the  same  ratio. 

Mr.  James  Christie  :  I  have  observed  that  the  pressure  re- 
quired to  upset  small  rivets  is  very  much  larger  per  unit  of 
area  and  sometimes  absolutely  greater  than  for  large  rivets. 
It  is  very  im|)ortant  to  consider  in  this  connection  the  char- 
acter of  tlie  lioles  and  the  resulting  resistance  to  flow  of  the 
metid.  With  l^-in.  rivets,  we  have  always  found  a  pressure 
of  15U  tons  amply  sufficient  to  make  a  tight  joint  and  have  the 


H  in.,  and  riveted  with  pressures  varying  from  25  to  100  tons. 
It  was  found  that  the  best  pressures  to  tise  for  different  sizes 
of  rivets  were  as  follows  :  For  fin.,  25  tons  ;  for  f-in.,  33 
tons  ;  for  |-in.,  50  tons  ;  for  1-in.,  66  tons  ;  for  H-in.,  75  tons, 
and  for  IJ-in.,  100  tons. 

We  have  found  that  the  rivet  to  make  a  close  joint  should 
be  hotter  under  the  head  than  at  the  end,  and  if  it  is  equally 
heated  we  cool  the  end  by  dipping  it  in  water  immediately 
before  Inserting  it  in  the  plates. 

Mr.  Jeffries  (tisitor) :  A  series  of  exhaustive  experiments 
were  made  at  the  Naval  Dock  Yards  in  England,  which  gave 
results  almost  identical  with  those  dgscribed  by  Mr.  Vauclain. 


SIDB  AND  FRONT  ELEVATION  OP  84-INCH  GEAR  PRESS,  BUILT  BY  WATSON  A  8TILLMAN. 


rivets  fill  the  holes.  The  latter  is  the  main  consideration,  and 
to  accomplish  it  it  would  seem  that  the  higher  the  pressure 
the  Iietter.  up  to  a  point  where  the  plates  would  be  put  un^:r 
dangerous  tension  by  the  expansion  of  the  rivet  botiy. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Vauclain  :  A  very  imporUint  point  to  be  cousid- 
eretl  is  the  condition  of  the  rivet  itself  Ixifore  bein^  driven.  It 
should  be  at  exactly  the  right  heat,  and  this  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine except  by  repeated  trials.  With  iron  rivets  and 
poorly  made  holes  we  have  found  in  boiler- work  that  it  does 
not  take  very  heavy  pressures  to  fill  the  holes,  provided  the 
rivets  have  been  properly  heated.  In  one  test  that  I  made  at 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  I  had  sis  plates  of  Jin.  iron 
drilled  with  boles  of  diameters  varying  by  i  in.  from  i  to 


Several  years  ago  it  was  found  that  with  thicknesses  of  i  nnd 
}-in.,  plate  closing  was  entirely  unnecessary,  but  with  1-in- 
plates  and  thicker,  it  seems  at  least  to  be  very  desirable.  Tlie 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  is  probably  due  to  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  method  of  operating  the  closing  and 
riveting  pressures  successively.  The  closing  pressure  should 
be  maintained  for  just  the  rfj^ht  length  of  time  and  then  the 
pressure  transferred  to  the  rivet.  A  press  to  do  this  accu- 
rately has  been  designed,  I  believe,  but  is  not  yet  used  exten- 
sively in  practice. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Lewis :  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  Incorporated, 
have  built  a  machine  in  which  the  pressure  can  be  accurately 
managed   by   the   operator,  so  as  to  be.  applied   first  to 
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closing  and  then  transferred  to  the  rivet.  I  have  a  letter  from 
Mr.  John  T.  Boyd,  in  which  he  speaks  of  hydraulic  rivet- 
ing as  being  preferable  when  it  can  be  used,  and  recommends 
.1  plate  closer  when  there  is  not  absolute  certain ly  of  the  rivet- 
ing machine  making  tight  work  without  it.  He  also  favors 
;in  accumulator  in  which  the  weights  can  be  dropped  to  vary 
the  pressure  applied  to  rivets  on  plates  of  varying  thickness 
;is  opposed  to  one  which  furnishes  uniform  pressure  for  all 
kinds  of  work.  He  quoted  excellent  results  obtained  in  rivet- 
ing with  pressures  not  exceeding  20,000  lbs.  per  square  inch 
of  area  covered  by  the  formed  head  of  the  rivet,  but  believed 
that  the  make  of  rivets  »nd  the  thickness  of  plates  should  be 
tiiken  into  account  to  secure  the  most  satisfactory  results.  A 
great  degree  of  uniformity  in  heating  rivets  can  be  obtained 
with  an  oil  or  gas  furnace. 

"  Mr.  James  Christie  :  I  may  say  that  we  have  found  in  bridge 
work,  in  driving  rivets  of  ^  to  1  in.  diameter  through  thick- 
nesses of  5  or  6  in.,  that  it  was  best  to  use  a  plain  bar  and 
form  a  head  on  both  ends  at  the  same  time. 
1  Mr.  John  Birkinbine :  From  what  has  been  said  it  would 


Preserviag  Tools  from  Rust.— A  good  plan  for  preserving 
toola  from  rusting  is  the  simple  preparation  employed  by  Pro- 
fessor Olmstead,  of  Yale  College,  for  the  preservation  of  scien- 
tiflc  apparatus,  and  which  he  long  ago  published  for  the  gen- 
eral good,  declining  to  have  it  patented.  It  is  made  by  the 
slow  melting  together  of  six  or  eight  parts  of  lard  to  one  of 
resin,  stirring  till  cool.  This  remains  semi-fluid,  ready  for 
use,  the  resin  preventing  rancidity  and  supplying  an  air-tight 
film.  Rubbed  on  a  bright  surface  ever  so  thinly  it  protects 
and  preserves  the  polish  effectually,  and  it  can  be  wiped  off 
nearly  clean,  if  ever  desired,  as  from  a  knife  blade,  or  it  may 
be  thinned  with  coal  oil  or  benzine. — Royal  Engineers'  Journal. 
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seem  that  the  most  important  feature— namely,  the  quality  of 
the  iron  in  the  rivets,  is  often  neglected  in  its  considera- 
tion ;  but  in  locomotive  boiler  and  in  bridge  work,  where 
many  lives  are  dependent  upon  it,  it  would  seem  that  noth- 
ing but  the  best  quality  obtainable  should  be  considered  as  fit 
for  use. 


The  United  States  Projectile-  Company,  a  portion  of  whose 
machinery  is  illustrated  in  another  column,  is  engaged  not. 
only  in  the  manufacture  of  rapid-fire,  solid  drawn  projectiles 
of  4,  5,  and  6  in.  diameter  for  the  United  States 
Government,  but  also  of  gears  and  pinions  for 
usage  in  certain  places  where  the  service  is  very 
severe.  We  illustrate  herewith  two  presses 
which  were  made  for  them  by  Messrs.  Watson 
&  Stillmann,  the  hydraulic  machinery  manufac- 
turers of  New  York. 

The  larger  of  the  two  presses  shown  has  a  cyl- 
inder 24  in.  in  diameter  and  48  in.  double-acting 
stroke,  and  the  smaller  have  10  in.  and  16  in. 
rams  of  48,  60,  and  73  in.  stroke.  The  larger  is 
intended  for  gear  work,  and  is  used  in  forcing 
the  blank  of  the  gear  through  the  dies  from 
which  it  emerges  compressed  and  'finished. 

The  smaller  presses,  although  less  powerful, 
are  doing  the  more  interesting  work.  The  heated 
projectile  blank  is  placed  beneath  the  ram  and 
forced  through  dies  which  it  leaves  true  in  shape, 
straight,  and  ready  for  the  trimming  machine, 
which  is  illustrated  in  another  column.  The  gen- 
eral construction  of  these  presses  is  very  clearly 
shown  in  the  accompanying  engravings.  The  up- 
right cylinder  is  supported  by  two  columns,  one 
on  either  side,  giving  a  free  opening  beneath  for  the 
handling  of  the  material.  The  head  of  the  ram 
has  a  cross-head  with  adjustable  bearings  guid- 
ing upon  the  upright.  The  end  of  the  ram  has 
a  special  shaped  head  for  clamping  the  drawing 
tools  to  it.  The  accessibility  of  the  packings  is 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  press  design.  The 
valve  which  is  located  upon  the  right  of  the  press 
is  in  one  of  them  beneatli  the  level  of  the  floor 
and  is  of  peculiar  construction,  tlie  valves  being 
so  balanced  that  they  are  readily  operated  and 
cause  no  trouble  whatever. 

The  larger  of  the  two  presses  is  provided  with 
a  safety-valve  on  the  top,  so  as  to  prevent  ex- 
cessi  ve  pressure.  These  machines  are  very  power- 
ful and  occupy  very  much  less  tloor  space  than 
those  which  were  previously  in  use  by  the  Pro- 
jectile Company.  The  pressure  of  2,500  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch,  which  is  used,'  gives  upon  the 
ram  of  16  in.  in  diameter  a  pressure  of  502,6.'),5 
ll)s.,and  onthe34-in.  press  the  enormous  pressure 
of  1,130,975  lbs. 

In  addition  to  the  large  accumulator  carrying  a 
heavy   pressure  there  is  one  carrying  a  lower 
pressure  of,  say,  from  100  to  125  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch,  and  this  is  so  arranged  in  connection  with 
the  valves  that  the  plunger  can  be  brought  down 
to  the  work  or  to  a  point  at  which  it  begins  to 
force  the  shell  or  the  gear  through  the  die.     Thus 
this  movement  is  accomplished  without  exhaust- 
ing water  which  has  been  pumped  into  the  ac- 
cumulator under  a  pressure  of  2,500  lbs.  to  the 
s^iuare  inch,   saving  a  considerable  amount  in 
footpounds    of    power.      When    the    plant    is 
operated  in  full  force  it  is  considered  that  this 
duplication  and  use  of  low-pressure  system  will 
effect  a  saving  of  more  than  2  tons  of  coal  per 
day. 
The  makers  are  not  ready  as  yet  to  publish  the  details 
of  this  valve,  but  we  hope  in  a  future  issue  to  be  able  to 
show  the  complete  construction.    It  will  be  seen  from  the 
engravings  that  there  are  three  valves  held  down  by  springs 
and  operated  by  the  lever  moving  through  a  quadrant  on  tbe 
side  of  the  machine. 
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ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN. 


TnE'object  off  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
I  'comotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
I'lc  sucriQce  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
tliis  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  .S\ich  publication  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  help  to  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
iiiifi  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  informa- 
tion which  will  help  to  make  our  list  more  complete  or  cor- 
ri'ct,  or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind 
of  accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a 
f.ivor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  all  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
TV  liich  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
tiie  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  December, 
li.is  liecn  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which 
\vc  have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  DECEMBER. 

Columbia,  Pa.,  December  2.— Mart  M.  Hinkle,  an  engineer 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  received  a  painful  injury  to- 
day. He  had  raised  the  lid  of  the  tank-box  when  the  wind 
lilew  it  down  on  his  right  hand,  bruising  it  badly.  No  bones 
were  broken. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  2. — A  misplaced  switch  caused 
a  wreck  at  the  Broad  Street  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rjiil- 
road  this  evening.  A  train  from  the  Schuylkill  Division 
craslied  into  a  number  of  empty  cars  which  were  about  to  be 
made  up  on  the  main  line.  Fireman  Charles  F.  Bright  jumped 
from  tlie  train  when  he  saw  the  collision  was  inevitable,  and 
wiis  slightly  cut  about  the  head.  The  engineer  stuck  to  his 
ix>st  and  escaped  injury. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  December  2.— Engineer  William  Tucker 
was  carried  by  a  runaway  engine  on  the  Reading  liailroad  at 
the  foot  of  Linden  Street  into  the  Delaware  River.  Tucker 
iiianagcd  to  crawl  out  of  the  cab-door  before  he  became  uncon- 
scious, and  was  then  helped  ashore. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  December  4.— A  locomotive  oh  the 
Texas  Pacific  exploded  its  boiler  shortly  after  noon  to-day 
about  a  mile  west  of  Eastland.  The  engine  was  running 
ubout  18  miles  an  hour  at  the  time.  Charles  F.  Elliott,  engi- 
neer, and  Jesse  Beaver,  fireman,  were  instantly  killed,  the 
bodies  being  thrown  100  ft.  from  the  point  of  the  explosion. 

Welch,  W.  Va.,  December  6. — A  freight  train  on  the  Nor- 
folk (&  Western  Railroad  broke  in  two  when  coming  through 
the  Flat  Top  tunnel  this  morning.  The  engineer  started  ahead 
with  the  front  end  to  prevent  a  collision.  When  passing  Cold 
Dale  Station  they  were  running  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour. 
On  a  stiff  down  grade  500  yds.  east  of  Mayberry,  the  engine 
jum{)ed  the  track  between  two  trestles,  upset,  and  killed  En- 
gineer Stocker  and  Fireman  Hain.  The  two  men  were  killed 
almost  instantly,  and  their  bodies  rendered  almost  unrecogniz- 
able by  the  escaping  steam,  which  scalded  them  and  drove  the 
dirt  under  their  skin. 

Soutli  Norwalk,  Conn.,  December  6.— An  engine  and  five 
cars  of  the  Pittsfield  freight,  bound  north  on  the  Danbury  <fc 
Berkshire  Division  of  the  Consolidated  Road,  ran  off  an  open 
switch  at  Bethel  late  this  evening  and  w^ere  wrecked.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  switch  was  thrown  by  the  running  away  of 
a  horse.     The  engineer  was  slightly  injured. 

Gardner,  Mass.,  December  7. — The  boiler  of  a  freight  engine 
on  the  Fitchburg  Railroa<l  exploded  at  Baldwinville  this  after- 
noon. Engineer  Otis  was  slightly  scalded,  and  Fireman  Wight 
was  blown  from  the  engine  across  two  tracks,  a  distance  of 
30  ft.     He  was  slightly  injured  on  the  back. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  December  9.— Barney  Burke_,  an  engineer 
oh  the  Fort  Wayne  Road,  was  seriously  injured  this  morning 
by  being  caught  Ixjtween  cars. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  December  9.— An  engine  was  derailed  in 
the  Fort  Wayne  &  Denver  yards  this  afternoon  bi'  a  misplaced 
switch.  The  engineer  and  fireman  succeeded  in  jumping,  the 
engineer  being  slightly  injured  about  the  leg. 

Denison,  Tex.,  Decemlwr  11.— E.  A.  Mather,  fireman  on  the 
Fort  Wayne  &  Denver  Road,  Wiis  struck  by  bridge  limbers 
while  lookj|ig  out  of  the  cab  window  this  afternoon.  He  was 
unconscious  when  taken  from  his  seat,  and  remained  so  until 
he  died. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  December  11. — Engineer  Michael  Barry 
jumped  from  an  engine  on  the  Vandalia  mail  train  this  after- 
noon. A  switching  engine  had  backed  on  to  the  main  track 
just  ahead  of  him,  and  he  thought  a  collision  was  inevitable. 


After  reversing  the  engine  and  throwing  on  the  air-brakes  he 
jumped  and  was  knocked  insensible  by  the  fall. 

Littleton,  N.  H.,  December  12. — A  mail  train  on  the  Con- 
cord &  Montreal  Railroad  was  thrown  from  the  track  between 
Fabyans  and  Wing  Road  this  morning.  Andrew  G.  Pike,  en- 
gineer, was  injured  internally,  and  it  is  feared  fatally.  Fire- 
man Miller  was  scalded,  but  not  seriously. 

Allentown,  Pa.,  December  13.— A  Lehigh  Valley  engine 
crashed  into  a  freight  at  Chain  Dam  this  morning.  The  col- 
lision was  due  to  the  negligence  of  a  brakeman  in  not  signalling 
the  locomotive,  the  engineer  of  which  was  a  new  man.  Fire- 
man Keiper  was  lightly  injured. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  December  13.— A  passenger  train  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Road  ran  into  a  switch  engine  near  Nanticoke 
this  morning.  Engineer  Newton  Frace  had  his  leg  badly 
bruised.    M.  McDermott,  the  fireman,  had  his  wrist  sprained. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  December  13.— A  collision  occurred  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Road  through  the  breaking  in  two  of  a  freight 
train,  in  which  Engineer  Lilley  was  thrown  against  the  side  of 
the  car,  in  which  he  was  at  the  time,  and  his  left  side  and  face 
badly  bruised. 

Lucas,  O.,  December  14.— A  passenger  train  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroaid  ran  into  the  rear  end 
of  a  freight  train  near  this  point  to-day.  Fireman  Martin  was 
badly  hurt. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  December  15.— A  Western  New  York  & 
Pennsylvania  passenger  train  crashed  through  a  20-ft  trestle 
into  a  creek  near  Herrick's  Roads  this  evening.  Benjamin 
McLane.  engineer  of  the  train,  had  his  ankle  sprained. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  15.— Frank  B.  Weaver,  a  Penn- 
sylvania Itailroad  fireman,  was  seriously  injured  at  Parksburg 
to  night.  He  had  temporarily  changed  places  with  the  front 
brakeman,  and  while  applying  a  brake  the  chain  broke.  He 
was  thrown  from  the  car  by  the  whirling  of  the  brake.  He 
had  three  terrible  gashes  on  his  head  and  a  fourth  wound 
above  the  right  eve.     His  back  was  also  severely  hurt. 

Terre  Haute,  fnd.,  December  16.— Two  freight  trains  col- 
lided on  the  switch  tracks  of  the  Big  Four  Railroad  at  Grant 
Station  to-night.  The  engineers  and  firemen  jumped  and 
escaped  with  slight  injuries. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  December  17.— A  section  of  the  freight  train 
on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  on  the  Southwestern  Railroad  was 
wrecked  this  morning.  The  engine  and  four  loaded  flat  cars 
were  thrown  down  a  sleep  emlMnkment.  Thomas  Keegan, 
engineer,  and  Jack  Downs,  the  fireman,  were  killed. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  18.— An  extra  freight  on  the 
Indiana  i!c  Vincennes  Road  ran  through  an  open  switch  near 
Centerton,  20  miles  west  of  this  city,  this  evening.  The  switch 
had  been  left  open.  The  engineer  and  fireman  jumped  and 
escaped  with  slight  bruises. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  18  —A  switch  engine  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Road  ran  into  two  sleeping- 
cars  this  evening.  Engineer  W.  W.  Cunningiiam  was  slightly 
injured. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  December  21. — A  fast  passenger  train  on  the 
Richmond  &  Danville  Railroad  ran  into  a  local  freight  train 
on  a  siding  at  Graniteville  to-day.  The  engineer,  Ficklin,  and 
Fireman  York  were  thrown  through  the  cab  window,  Ficklin 
being  horribly  scalded  by  escaping  steam.  Engineer  Hughes 
and  Fireman  Allen  of  the  freight  leaped  through  the  cab  be- 
fore the  collision. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  22.— Henry  Stanford,  a  fire- 
man on  the  New  \ork  Central  Railroad,  while  walking  along 
the  top  of  the  train  was  knocked  off  by  a  low  bridge  at  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty  fourth  Street.  He  was  picked  up  bruised 
and  unconscious,  his  skull  having  been  fractured. 

Philadeii)hia,  Pa.,  December  22.— A  collision  occurred  on 
the  Philadelphia  &  Baltimore  Central  Railroad  at  South  Street 
Station  this  evening.  An  east-bound  passenger  engine  ran 
into  a  large  coal  car.  Engineer  Ed.  H.  Brown  and  Fireman 
Larry  Doran  were  badly  bruised. 

Coatesville,  Pa.,  December  25. — A  collision  occurred  be- 
tween two  engines  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  this  morn- 
ing. John  Michael,  an  engineer  on  one  of  them,  was  seriously 
injured. 

Ashland,  Wis.,  December  26.— A  freight  train  on  the  Du- 
luth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  Railroad  was  derailed  near  Trout 
Creek  to-day,  and  the  engine  and  six  cars  went  down  an  em- 
bankment 30  ft.  high.  Engineer  Mulford  died  a  few  minutes 
after  being  taken  from  the  wreck. 

Roanoke,  Va.,  December  27.— A  vestibuled  train  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  ran  into  an  open  switch  at  Trout- 
ville  yesterday  morning.  It  collided  with  a  freight  train. 
J.  L.  Olney,  engineer  of  the  passenger  train,  and.  Fireman 
J.  C.  Childress  were  severely  hurt  by  jumping. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  December  28. — A  bolt  driven  into  the 
point  of  a  split  switch  at  McDonough  on  the  Southern  Pscific 
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Railroiid  tliis  eveniDg  caused  an  east-bound  freight  train  to 
leave  the  Crack.  The  engine  turned  over  on  Engineer  Taylor 
and  Fireman  Turner.  Turner's  legs  were  crushed  and  he  will 
die.     Taylor  was  badly  bruised. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  December  30.— A  train  on  the  Northern 
Paciflc  Iiailroa<l  ran  into  a  deep  snowbank  between  Boulder 
and  Elkhom  to-da\-,  the  engine  and  tender  being  jack-knifed. 
Engineer  Dennis  O.  Delay  had  both  legs  amputated  below  the 
knees.  Fireman  John  Regan  was  crushnl  about  the  left  leg 
and  spine. 

Springfield,  O.,  December  30.'— A  collision  occurred  between 
a  local  passenger  train  at  Quincy,  O.,  on  the  Uhio  Southern 
Head,  to-night.  Ed.  Jackson,  engineer,  and  Thaddeus  Jones, 
tiremiin,  were  killed 

Otir  report  for  December,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  31  acci- 
dents, in  which  six  engineers  and  six  tiremen  were  killed,  and 
30  engineers  and  15  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the 
accidents  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Boiler  explosions 2 

Breaking  tlirough  trestle 1 

Caught  between  cars 1 

Collisiuns 11 

Derailments ..  -4 

Falling  of  tool-box  lid 1 

Jumping  from  engine 1 

Misplaced  switches 4 

Runaway  engines 2 

Running  into  snowbank 1 

Struck  by  obstruction 2 

Thrown  from  train...  1 

31 


DETENTIONS  TO  TRAINS  FROM  FAI1.URES  OF 
PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVES. 


We  are  able  to  give  herewith  a  tabular  statement  of  loco- 
motive failures  on  another  prominent  road  in  which  the  data 
is  given  in  a  somewhat  different  form  from  those  heretofore 
publishecl  in  these  pages.  The  table  will  repay  study  and  dis- 
cussion, and  criticism  is  invited. 

STATEMENT  OF  PASSENGER  TRAINS  FOR  NOVEMBER.  1893,  AND 

PAILURKS  OK  PASSENGER  ENGINES  IN  SAME  .SERVICE  ON 

DIVISIONS  0,H,  AND  I. 
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METAL  UNDERFRAMES  FOR  FREIGHT  CARS.* 


By  G.  R.  Jouonres. 


The  paper  which  I  have  the  honor  of  reading  before  31  lu 
to-night  is  one  giving  a  short  history  of  the  experience  wliic  h 
the  Norfolk  &,  Southern  liuilruad  Company  has  had  will)  some 
iron  tubular  cars,  and  also  describing  an  experimental  steel  (';ir 
designed  and  built  at  their  works.  It  was  with  a  great  <i1.1l 
of  hesitation  we  made  a  request  to  take  up  tlic  time  of  this 
dub,  but  it  WiiS  with  the  hope  that  we  could  make  a  contrilm 
tion  of  some  value,  however  slight,  on  the  snbject  of  sti d 
freight  cars,  a  subject  which,  we  believe,  will  soon  assume  iii 
important  place  in  the  railroad  economy  of  this  country. 

The  railnwd  with  which   I  am  connecte<l  was  opened  in 
1881.     It  runs  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  along  the  sea-coast  for  some 
distance  south,  through  a  country  which  is  intetsected  by  wide 
rivers,  bays  and  sounds,  and  in  which  the  air  is  very  heavily 
charged   with  moisture.     A   very   few  years   after  the  ro.id 
was  constructed  it  was  found  that  all  timber,  of  whatever 
kind  or  quality,  which  had  been  placed  in  exposed  {K)sitioiis, 
either  in  the  track,  on  rolling-stock  or  steamboats,  was  decuyinj,' 
very  rapidly.     As  soon  as  the  fact  that  the  climate  was  so 
peculiarly  destructive  to  timber  was  obserired  by  the  o(ficiiil>. 
they   beotme  anxious  to  avoid  the  use  of  material  which  .^n 
quickly  deteriorates  ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  rolling-stock, 
the  Iron  Car  Company's  cars  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  tlu 
General  Manager.     The  result  was  that  in  August,  1888,  we 
leased  from  that  company  50  of  their  flat  cars  for  a  perio<l  of 
five  years,  hoping  by  actual  experience  to  determine  what 
benefits  might  be  secured  from  the  use  of  iron  frames  instead 
of  wood.    Many  members  of  this  club  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  cars  of  which  I  speak,  and  have  had  more  or  less  re- 
pairs to  do  upon  them  ;  I  think,  however,  tliat  very  few  have 
had  the  time  or  opportunity  to  look  at  this  car  in  detail,  t<> 
have  it  every  day  witldn  their  sight,  or  to  see  it  under  the  mo-st 
favorable  circumstances  ;  and   are  therefore   not  suflicieiitly 
familiar  with  it  to  be  aware  of  its  good  features  and  to  know 
exactly  what  its  deficiencies  really  are.     I  have  been  lookiim 
at  these  cars  nearly  every  day  for  the  last  three  and  alia  1 1 
years,  and  feel  compelled  to  say  that  it  is  very  seldom  indeed 
I  have  come  across  a  structure  in  which  the  details  are  so  well 
designed  as  the  details  of  these  cars.     It  appears  to  me  tlmt 
the  draftman  was  an  artist  in  metal,  he  showed  a  profouml 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  designing  malleable  iron  otstin^'s  : 
every  detail  of  the  car  has  been  formed  on  the  most  correi  1 
theory  by  some  one  who  possesses  an  artistic  eye  comj)etcnf  tc . 
combine  l)eauty  and  strength,  and  who  instinctively  cut  awiiy 
every  ounce  of  superfluous  metal.     I  feel  that  I  cannot  Uw 
much  admire  the  cunning  of  the  hand  which  molded  tliese 
different  details,  and  adapted  them  so  perfectly  to  the  strains 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  withstand.    (I  have  here  some 
examples  of  these  details  which  will,  I  believe,  bear  criticism 
and  prove  my  ]>raise  to  be  deserving.)    Another  excellent  and 
very  important  feature  of  these  cars  is  the  method  adopted 
for  attaching  the  various  parts  together  :  everything  is  held 
iu  place  by  bolts  and  screws,  and  after  five  years'  service  1 
cannot  find  a  piece  loose,  nor  is  there  a  single  hole  which  is 
visibly  worn  out  of  shape  ;  a  gratifying  and  successful  result 
which  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  if  rivets  had  been 
u.sed  to  join  any  parts  whatever.     When  I  speak  in  this  favor- 
able strain  of  the  tubular  iron  cars,  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the 
memt)ers  will  be  unable  to  understand  why  I  should  bestow  a 
word  of  praise  upon  them— that  is,  because  they  have  not  hud 
the  opportunity  to  distinguish  between  their  design  in  detail 
and  their  design  as  a  whole.     I  understand  that  very  few  rail 
roads  can  find  a  good  word  to  say  in  their  behalf,  and  that 
they  must  prefer  seeing  them  on  their  neighbor's  track  in8te«<l 
of  on  their  own.     This  is  because  the  car  possesses  some  de 
fects  in  general  design  which  are  fatal  to  its  successful  us<' 
under  the  4ieavy  handling  which  cars  receive  on  railroads  at 
the  present  day.     I  believe  it  was  able  to  stand  the  shocks  rr- 
ceiveti  by  cars  a  few  years  ago,  before  the  era  of  heavy  motive 
power  and  improved  draft-rigging,  and  before  the  yardmen 
found  out  how  much  more  tlie  Improved  appliances  would 
stand  without  visible  breakage.     These  weaknesses  mostly 
arise  frcm  a  very  radical  departure  from  previous  practice, 
which  the  original  designer  or  inventor  of  this  car  saw  fit  to 
make,  by  reducing  the  number  of  the  sills,  and  by  introduc- 
ing new  and  untried  attachments  for  the  draft  gear.     The  car 
was  also,  I  believe,  designed  to  catch  a  wave  of  popularity. 
It  was  something  which  could  be  talked  about  in  a  fascinating 
way,  as  the  tubes  of  which  it  is  constructed  represents  to  the 
mind  of  the  uneducated  engineer  the  greatest  possible  com- 

*  Paper  raad  January  18  before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club. 
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biniition  of  strength  and  lightness,  a  fallacy  which  is  a  very 
po[>iilar  article  of  belief  among  laymen.  You  are  probably 
an-.ire  that  the  sills  are  constructed  of  eight  tubes  placed  to 
form  four  sills,  and  designed  to  carry  60,000  lbs.,  but  they 
are  iiltogether  too  weak  tp  support  such  a  load,  and  when  the 
car  is  loaded  uniformly  to  its  full  capacity,  the  sills  assume  a 
sinuous  or  curved  line  which  immediately  show  their  inherent 
wi  akness  ;  and  when  the  car  is  loaded  heavily  at  a  point  about 
iniilway  between  the  supports  of  the  sills,  then  they  are  cer- 
tain to  bend  badlv,  and  show  far  more  deflection  than  wooden 
sills  under  a  similar  load.  Another  great  mistake  (the  greatest 
mistake  of  all)  was  made  by  using  four  sills  instead  of  the  six. 
wliich  we  are  accustomed  to  use  in  cars  made  of  timber.  It 
was  evidently  done  to  enable  the  builder  to  produce  a  car 
which  would  be  light  compared  to  the  load  which  it  was  in- 
ti'ticied  to  carry.  It  was,  however,  a  very  grave  error  to  lower 
its  strength  so  much  as  to  imperil  its  future  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
[loiinds  in  weight  ;  the  absence  of  centre  sills  necessitated  some 
ni'w  design  of  draft  rigging,  and  the  unusual  step  was  taken 
of  constructing  it  so  that  all  the  pulling  strains  were  taken 
liirectly  on  the  end  sills,  and  all  the  buffing  strains  on  the  bodj' 
l)ol.ster,  parts  which  were  not  made  strong  enough  to  with- 
slatul  tlie  heavy  service  on  large  roads  and  which  consequently 
are  nearly  always  in  a  state  of  collapse.  There  is  also  a  pecul- 
iar arrangement  of  tail  bolt  and  cotter  which  gives  a  great  deal 
(if  trouble.  This  draft-gear  and  the  means  of  fastening  it  to 
the  cars  form  the  most  fatal  objection  to  their  use,  they  are 
tilt'  parts  which  first  give  out  under  the  heavy  strains,  and  they 


way  which  has  made  a  success  of  it,  and  we  have  made  it  a 
great  success.  We  are  very  much  gratified  with  its  perform- 
ance, and  are  well  assured  that  we  have  obtained  large  reduc- 
tions in  cost  of  maintenance  compared  with  the  cost  of  cars 
having  timber  frames. 

With  the  experience  obtained  in  the  use  of  these  cars,  and 
by  acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  others  in  relation  to  metal 
frames,  we  have  designed  and  built  a  sample  steel  car  which, 
we  think,  is  very  much  superior  to  the  iron  car  of  which  I 
have  just  been  speaking.  We  believe  that  we  have  built  a 
car  in  wh'ch  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  tubular  frame  are  oblit- 
erated, and  against  which  very  few  of  the  objections  raised 
against  the  iron  car  can  be  urged  ;  indeed,  we  feel  sure  that 
it  is  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  strains  to  which  it  may 
be  subjected  on  any  of  our  railroads,  and  that  it  can  be  main- 
tained in  good  repair  for  an  indefinite  period  with  an  exceed- 
ingly small  annual  expenditure.  The  experimental  car  which 
we  constructed,  and  the  design  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
placing  before  you  to-night,  has  six  longitudinal  sills  made  of 
8-in.  steel  channel  beams,  the  side  and  intermediate  sills  weigh 
lU  lbs.  and  the  center  sills  15i  lbs.  per  foot.  The  draft  gear 
is  placed  between  the  center  sills,  not  below  them,  the  end 
sills  are  12  in.  deep  so  that  a  sufficiently  large  hole  may  be 
made  for  the  drawbar.  The  longitudinal  sills  are  tied  or 
braced  together  transversely  by  bolts  having  distance  pieces 
of  gas-pipe  upon  them,  and  longitudinally  by  diagonal  tie-rods 
fitted  with  turn-buckles,  and  with  their  ends  strung  on  the 
same  transverse  belts  with  the  gas-pipe_ distance  pieces,  thus 
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are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  on  our  large  railroads,  at  least 
where  heavy  cars  and  big  engines  are  used.  In  everyday  ser- 
vice it  was  therefore  soon  found  out  that  the  car  was  deficient 
in  strength  in  the  places  named,  and  that  when  they  failed, 
much  difficulty,  trouble,  and  annoyance  were  entailed  in  repair- 
in  i;  them.  It  was  also  found  that  the  parts  required  for  re- 
Iiiirs  were  special  to  this  car,  had  to  be  obtained  from  the 
manufacturers,  and  were  difllcult  and  tedious  to  procure,  so 
tliat  a  damaged  car  often  took  up  room  in  the  repair  yard  of  a 
foreign  road  for  several  weeks,  producing  irritation  in  the 
minds  of  the  officials,  and  giving  another  serious  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  iron  cars. 

In  the  Railroad  Gazette  of  May  26,  1893,  there  is  an  editorial 
lieaded  "  A  Suggested  Economy  in  Freight-Car  Repairs,"  in 
which  the  writer  calls  attention  to  the  heavy  damages  sustained 
by  cars  in  the  yards,  and  forcibly  expresses  his  opipion  that 
iliey  are  unnecessary  and  could  be  saved  by  judicious  control. 
How  far  the  idea  upwn  which  it  is  written  could  be  carried  out 
on  our  larger  roads  I  do  not  know.  Our  railway  is  a  small  one, 
not  oveifcrowded  with  trains,  and  we  are  therefore  able  to 
carry  out  the  policy  indicated.  We  have  done  so  for  years. 
I'very  case  of  damage  to  cars  is  investigated,  and  if  caused  by 
the  carelessness  or  stupidity  of  any  employe  some  punishment 
is  awarded  ;  while,  as  an  incentive  to  care  for  the  company's 
property,  and  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  its  protection,  quar- 
terly premiums  are  awarded  to  the  train  hands  giving  the  most 
satisfactory  service.  The  consequence  of  this  watchfulness 
"n  the  part  of  the  management,  combined  with  the  influence 
'if  local  conditions,  has  been  very  propitious  to  the  iron  tubu- 
lar car,  it  has  been  operated  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, with  the  result  that  we  are,  I  believe,  the  only  rail- 


tying  the  six  longitudinal  sills  together  in  each  direction.  The 
body  bolsters  are  of  the  well-known  plate  pattern  which  have 
been  a  long  time  in  successful  use,  the  bottom  plates  of  the 
bolsters  being  supported  by  diagonal  braces  to  the  center  sills. 
The  connections  between  each  sill  and  body  bolster  to  sills  are 
all  made  by  the  use  of  steel  an^le  irons  3*  in.  X  3i  in.  x  t »  i"- 
and  of  i-in.  turned  bolts  put  in  a  good  driving  fit.  The  sills 
are  trussed  by  four  rods  1|  in.  diameter,  and  having  If  in. 
screwed  ends  with  heavy  wrought-iron  plate  washers.  The 
needle  beams  are  steel  ties  5  in.  x  3^  in.  bolted  to  the  side 
sills ;  the  struts  are  of  malleable  iron,  the  whole  truss  being 
made  very  deep.  The  draft  pockets  are  intended  to  be  of 
pressed  steel,  but  in  this  sample  car  are  forgings.  Each 
pocket  is  Iwlted  very  securely  to  the  center  sill  by  10  bolts 
1  in.  diameter  turned  and  driven  in,  forming  the  strongest 
attachment  ever  applied  to  an  ordinary  freight  car  in  this 
country,  the  bolts  being  able  to  withstand  a  shearing  strain  of 
nearly  400  tons  ;  the  follower  plates  are  made  as  short  as  pos- 
sible, of  wrought  iron  2  in.  thick,  the  regular  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  standard  draft  spring  being  applied,  with  a  supple- 
mentary buffing  spring  behind  horn  of  coupler.  The  plat- 
form is  made  in  four  distinct  lengths,  each  length  being  held 
in  place  by  six  or  eight  bolts  }  in.  diameter,  so  that  when 
these  bolts  are  taken  out  a  whole  section  of  platform  can  be 
lifted  off  for  examination,  painting,  or  repair  of  platform  or 
sills.  The  designs  for  this  car  were  made  after  laying  down 
certain  principles  which,  I  am  persuaded,  ought  to  be  em- 
bodied in  the  construction  of  every  metal  car  frame.  I  felt 
that,  if  we  adhered  to  them,  we  could  with  safety  count  upon 
the  service  which  the  car  would  give  us,  and  that  it  would  be 
entirely  satisfactory.    These  principlee  were : 
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liailnvtil  this  (ivcniii^  caused  an  east-lioiiiul  frcisilil.  train  to 
Ic.ivc  llic  track.  Tli(!  enirino  turni-d  over  on  Engineer  Taylor 
anil  Fireiuitn  Turner.  Turner's  le,i;s  were  cruslieil  ami  lie  will 
•  lie.     Tiivlor  was  Iiadly  liruiseil. 

St.  r.-iul,  .Minn.,  |)ecenilirr  :iO. — A  train  on  tlie  Northern 
i'aeitie  Uailroail  ran  into  u  deep  snowlinnk  between  IJoulder 
ainl  Klkhorn  today,  the  cnirine  and  teniier  iH'inj:  jack-knifed. 
Kiii.'ineer  Dennis  (J.  Delay  liail  l:otli  lei;s  ani|)Utaleil  hilnw  the 
knees.  Fireman  John  l{egan  was  crushed  aliout  the  li'ft  leg 
:ind  spine. 

Springlield,  <).,  DecetnlMT  ;!!).— A  collision  occurrtHl  between 
;i  local  pa.s.siiiner  train  at  (^uincj',  (>.,  on  the  Ohio  Southern 
Koail.  to  night.  Ed.  Jackson,  engineer,  and  Tliaddeus  Jones, 
lireinaii.  were  killed 

(>nr  report  for  Decendier,  it  will  be  seen,  includi*  jUl  acci- 
di-hts,  in  which  six  engineers  and  si.\  tirenien  were  killed,  anil 
■-'0  engineers  and  15  lirenien  were  injureil.  'I"he  lauscs  of  the 
aiiidiiits  may  Ik;  classilied  ;is  follows  ; 

Holler  explosions -J 

Breaking  llirouLdi  trestle 1 

Caught  iK't  ween  cars 1 

(  oUisions U 

I  >erailments 1 

F.illing  of  tool  Ipo.x  lid 1 

Jumping  from  engine 1 

.Misplaced  switcjies I 

UiiUiiway  engines •,' 

Uunning  into  snowbank 1 

Struck  by  obstruition "J 

Thrown  from  train I 

:il 


DETENTIONS  TO  TRAINS  FROM  FAIl.URES  OF 
PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVES. 


W'l;  are  able  to  give  herewith  a  tabular  statement  of  loco 
motive  liiilures  on  another  prondnent  road  in  which  the  data 
is  given  in  a  si>niewlmt  dilTerent  form  from  those  heretofore 
published  in  these  jiages.  The  table  will  repay  study  and  dis- 
cussion, and  criticism  is  invited. 
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METAL  UNDERFRAMES  FOR  FREIGHT  CAR!: 


Uv  <!.   li.  Jiiioiifxs. 


Till-;  p.-iper  which  1  have  the  honor  of  reading  iM'forc  \ 
to-night  is  oni!  giving  .i  short  history  of  the  c.\]>crienee  v\  I, 
the  Norfolk  A:  Southern  Kailroad  Com|iany  has  had  wilh  s. 
iron  tubidar  <ars,  and  .il-sO  des<  ribiiig  an  experimental  steel  ■ 
designed  and  built  at  their  works.  It  was  with  a  great  n 
of  hesitation  we  made  a  roi nest  to  lake  up  the  time  of  i 
club,  but  it  Was  with  thi'  ho|)e  that  we  could  make  a  conlii' 
lion  of  .some  value,  however  slight,  on  the  subject  of  ^l• 
freight  cars,  a  subject  which,  we  lielieve,  will  .soon  a.ssunii 
im|>ortant  |>la<'e  in  the  nilroad  economy  of  this  country. 

The    railroad    with    which    I  am  connected   was  opetie.i 
IS'*!.     It  runs  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  along  the  sea  coa.st  for  s.,i 
distiUice  south,  through  a  country  whicli  is  inteiseeted  by  « 
rivers,  b.-iys  and  sounds,  and  in  which  the  air  is  very  he.-o 
charged    with    moisture.     A    very    few   years    after  the  r' 
was   construeteil    it    was   found  that  all  timlK-r,  of  whate 
kind  or  nuality,  which  had  been  iilaeed  in  ('.xjiosed  |positiio 
either  in  the  track,  on  rolling-.stoik  or  steamboats,  was  deca>  ii 
very   rajiidly.     As  soon  as  the  fact  that   the  climate  wa^  - 
peculiarly  destructive  to  timber  wa-^  ob'-crved  b)'  the  ollii  i.i 
they   liecanie  anxious  to  avoid  the  use  of  material  whidi 
ijuickly  deteriorates  ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  rolling  stoi  , 
the  Iron  CarCompany's  cars  were  brought  to  the  notice  <if  tl. 
(Jeneral  Manager.     The  result   was  that   in   Aiignst,  ISss.  wi 
leased  from  lliat  company  50  of  their  llat  ears  tor  a  |)erioii  i: 
five  yetirs,   hoping  by  actual  experience  to  determine   wli 
l>enetits  might  be  seciired  from  the  use  of  iron  frames  insti .  ^ 
of  w-oo<l.     .Many  mi'ndjcrstif  this  elub  are  more  or  les.s  famil; 
with  the  car>  of  which  I  spetik,  and  have  had  more  or  l<'s>  T' 
pairs  to  do  U|K)n  them  ;  I  think,  however,  that  v<Ty  few  ii:r. 
liad  the  time  or  o]iportunity  to  look  at  this  car  in  delail.  : 
have  it  every  day  within  their  sight,  or  to  sec  it  under  the  iiio-: 
favorable  circumslances  ;  and  "are  therefore   not  sidVicient!. 
fiuuiliar  with  it  to  be  aw.ire  of  its  good  features  anil  to  kiic. 
exactly  what  its  deliciencies  really  are.     I  have  U'cn  looUir, ' 
iit  these  cars  nearly  every  day  for  the  last  three  iuid  a  li.i 
years,  and  feel  compolled  to  say  that  it  is  very  seldom  iiiili' 
I  have  come  across  a  structure  in  which  the  details  are  so  w 
designed  iw  the  details  of  these  ears.     It  apjiears  to  inelh 
the  draftnian  was  an  iittist  in  metal,  he  showeii  a  profoiin 
knowledge  of  the  tirt  of  designing  malleable  iron  castini!- 
every  detail  of  the  car  has  lieen  formeil  on  the  most  corn  ■ 
theorj-  by  some  one  who  [ifissesse'S  an  artistic  eye  conii>etent  ;■ 
combine  beauty  iiiid  strength,  and  who  instinctively  cut  aw;. 
every  ounc(;  of  superlluous  metiil,     I  feel  that  I  cannot  ti" 
much  admire  the  cunning  of  the  hand  which  molded  thl■^ 
difTerent  details,  and  adajited  them  so  perfectly  to  the  strain- 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  withstand.     (I  have  here  sonn- 
examples  of  these  details  which  will,  I  U'lieve,  l>e;ir  (Titieisn 
and  prove  my  praise  to  be  deserving.)    Another  excellent  air. 
very  im|iortant  feature  of  these  cars  i-;  the  method  ailopli  > 
for  attaching  the  various  parts  together  :  everything  is  iie!> 
in  place  by  liolls  and  s<rew.s,  and  after  live  years'  service  I 
cannot  lind  a  piece  loose,  nor  is  tlnrc  a  single  hole  which  i~ 
visibly  worn  out  of  slia|)e  ;  a  gratifying  and  successful  re.Mil 
which  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  if  rivets  had  Im-ci 
used  to  join  any  parts  whatever.     When  1  speak  in  this  favoi 
able  strain  of  the  tubular  iron  cars,  I  am  sure  that  some  of  th- 
ineniliers  will  be  unable  to  unili  rstanil  wh^-  1  should  Ix'Stow  ■■ 
word  of  praise  upon  them— that  is,  because  they  have  not  liai' 
the  opjiortiuiity  to  distinguish  between  their  design   in  delai. 
and  their  design  as  a  whole     I  understand  that  very  few  rail 
roads  can   find  a  giKxl  wonl  to  say  in  their  behalf,  lind  tlia' 
they  imist  prefer  .seeing  them  on  their  neighbor's  track  inste.i. 
of  on  their  ow  n.      Tliis  is  because  the  ear  Jiossesscs  some  di 
fects  in  general  design  which  are  fata!  to  its  successful  u>' 
under  the  heavy  liandling  which  cars  reeeiv<'  on  railroads  a 
the  present  day.      I  iH-lieve  il  was  iible   to  stand  the  slio<-ks  P 
ceiveil  by  cars  a  few  years  ago,  iM'fore  the  era  of  heavy  motivi 
power  and  improved'  draft-rigging,  and   lic^fore  the  yardmei. 
found  out  Jiow  much  more  the  improved  aiipliances  woulii 
.stand   without   visible  lire.ikage.      Tliese   weaknesses   mostly 
ari.se  fri  m  a  very  ridical  dei)arture  from  |)revious  ])nu'tiei 
which  fill'  original  designer  or  inventor  of  this  car  saw  lit  \< 
make,  by  reducing  the  nutidHT  of  Ihe  sills,  aiid  by  introilui 
ing  new  and  luitried   attachments  for  the  draft  geal".     The  <  ■> 
was  also,  I  believe,  designed  to  catch  a  wave  of  iioimlarity. 
It  was  something  which  cotdd  U;  t.alked  about  in  a  fascinatin. 
way,  as  the  tuU-s  of  which  it  is  constructed  represents  to  Ih' 
mind  of  the  uneducated  engineer  tins  greatest  iH>s.sible  com 

•  Paper  read  Jaouarj'  18  before  the  Xiw  Y.Tk  Railroad  Club, 
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liim  of  strength  and  liglitiiess,  a  fiillacy  wliirli  is  a  very 

Mihir  iirticlf  of  l>elicf  among  laymen.      Voii  iirc  proliaMy 

re  that  llic  sills  art-  constructed  of  eidit    lulu's  placed  lo 

!  1   four  sills,  and  dcsijnifd  to  <-arry  (id. (MM)  Ihs.,  Init  tlicy 

iltojrctlicr  too  weak  to  support  such  a  load,  ami  when  the 

is  loaded  uniformly  to  its  full  capacity,  the  sills  assume  a 

iDiis  or  curved  line  which  inimediati-ly  show  their  inherent 

kriess  ;  anil  when  the  car  is  loaded  heavily  at  a  point  uhout 

«ay  between  tlie  supports  of  the  sills,  then  they  are  cer- 

to  hend  liadly,  and  show  far  more  detlectioii  than  wooden 

under  a  sinnlar  load.      .Vnoflier  ijreat  mistake  (the  irreatest 

t:ike  of  all)  was  made  Iiy  usinir  four  sills  instead  of  the  six. 

: I  h  we  are  accustomed  to  use  in  cars  made  of  tindK-r.     It 

-  ividently  done  to  enahle  the  huilder  to  produce  a  car 

ill  would  Ik-  liirht  compared  to  the  load  wlii<h  it  was  in- 

icd  to  carry.     It  w,is,  however,  a  very  grave  error  to  lower 

-irenjrth  so  much  as  t<>  imperil  its  future  for  the  sake  of  a  few 

uiids  in  weight  ;  the  absence  of  centre  sills  necessitated  soini- 

u  design  of  draft  rigsing.  and  the  unusual  step  was  taken 

(  jiislructinL'  it  .so  that  all  the  pulling  strains  were  taken 

•  ctly  on  the  end  sills,  and  all  the  bulling  strains  on  th<-  body 

Nter,  parts    which  were  not  made  strong  onoui;h  to  with- 

;nd  tiie  heavy  service  on  large  roads  and  which  conseipiently 

nearly  always  in  a  state  of  collapse.     There  is  also  a  ik'cuI- 

:irr:ingementof  tail  bolt  and  cotter  which  gives  a  great  deal 

trouble!.     This  draft-gi'ar  and  the  means  of   fastening  it  to 

cars  form  the  most  fatal  objection  to  their  use,  they  are 

jiarts  which  first  j;ivc  out  under  the  licavy  strains,  and  they 


way  wJiich  has  m.ide  :\  success  of  it,  and  we  litive  made  it  ;i 
great  success.  We  are  Vf  ry  much  i:ratilied  with  its  perform- 
ance, and  are  well  assured  that  we  have  obtained  large  redu<-- 
tions  in  cost  of  maintenaiK'O  comp.ared  with  the  cost  of  cars 
having  timbi-r  frames. 

With  the  exiH'rience  obtained  in  the  use  of  these  <'ar>.  and 
bv  acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  others  in  relation  to  metal 
frames,  we  have  designed  and  built  a  sample  steel  car  which, 
we  think,  is  very  much  superior  to  the  iron  car  of  which  I 
have  just  been  "speaking.  We  Indieve  that  we  have  built  a 
car  in  wlinh  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  tubular  frame  are  oblit 
cratt'd.  and  against  which  very  few  of  the  objections  raised 
.against  the  iron  car  can  be  urged  ;  indeed,  we  feel  sure  that 
it  is  strong  enough  to  withstamt  tliV  strains  to  whicli  it  may 
be  sul)jecied  on  any  of  our  railroads,  and  that  it  can  Iw  main 
tained  in  good  rejiair  for  an  indetinite  ]H;ri(Kl  with  an  e\ce<'d 
ingly  small  aiuiual  exiienditure.  The  (■xperimeii'.al  car  which 
We  constructed,  and  tin'  design  of  which  I  have  the  hoimrof 
placing  before  you  to-night,  has  .six  longitudinal  sills  made  of 
s  in.  steel  channel  beams,  the  side  and  itit4'rmediate  sills  weigh 
lli  lbs.  and  the  Center  sills  l-'ii  lbs.  per  foot.  The  draft  gear 
is  placed  between  the  center  sills,  not  below  them,  the  end 
sills  are  12  in.  deep  so  that  a  sulliciently  large  hole  may  be 
made  for  the  drawbar.  The  longitudinal  sills  arc  ti<r<I  or 
braced  together  transversely  by  bolts  having  distance  jiieces 
of  gas-pi])e  upon  them,  and  longitudinally  by  diagonal  tie-rods 
llttcd  with  turn-buckles,  and  with  their  eiuls  strung  on  the 
Siinie  transverse  l>clts  with  th-  i:  i-^-pipe  distance  pi'-<-es.  tluis 
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r.i  constant  source  of  annoyance  on  our  large  railroads,  at  least 
lien-  heavy  cars  and  big  engines  are  used.     In  everyday  ser- 

\  '■(■(•  it  was  therefore  soon   found  out  that  the  car  was  deticient 

:  strength  in  the  places  named,  and  that  when  tiny  failed, 
iirh  dilliculty,  trouble,  and  annoyanw  were  entailed  in  repair 
J  them.  It  was  also  found  th.at  the  jiarts  required  for  re- 
lirs  were  special  to  this  car,  had  to  be  obtained   from   the 

:  inufacturers,  and  were  ditlicult  and  tedious  to  procure,  so 
.at  a  damaged  car  often  took  up  room  in  the  repair  yard  of  a 
reign  road   for  several   weeks,   producing  irritation   in  the 

'  iieis  of  the  ollicials,  and  giving  another  serious  cause  of  com- 
iaiiit  against  the  iron  cars. 

In  till-  Hiilrihid  (uizetteot  May  -id.  1893,  there  is  an  editorial 
aded  "  A  Suggested  Economy  in  Freight-Car  Repairs,"  in 
liieh  the  writer  calls  attention  to  the  heavy  damages  sustained 
V  cars  in  the  yards,  and  forcibly  ex])ress»'S  his  opinion  that 
H-y  are  unneci'ssary  and  could  be  siived  by  judicious  control. 
"W  far  the  idea  upon  which  it  is  written  could  be  carried  out 
1  our  larger  roads  I  do  not  know.  Our  railway  is  a  small  one, 
it  overcrowded  with  trains,  and  we  are  therefore  able  to 
irry  out  the  policy  indicated.  We  have  done  so  for  years. 
•  ery  case  of  damage  to  cars  is  investigated,  and  if  caused  by 
ii'  carelessness  or  .stupiditj'  of  any  employe  .some  punishment 
awardeil  ;  while,  as  an  incentive  to  care  for  the  company's 
riiperty.  and  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  its  protection,  qu.ir- 
rly  premiums  are  awiirded  to  the  train  hands  giving  the  most 
itisfactory  service.  The  conseijuencc  of  this  watchfulness 
:i  the  i>ari  of  the  manairemenf.  combined  with  the  intlueiice 
t'  local  conditions,  has  been  very  propitious  to  the  iron  tubii- 
ir  car,  it  has  been  operateil  under  the  mo.st  favorable  circuin- 

tanccs,  with  the  result  that  we  are,  I  believe,  the  only  rail- 


tying  the  six  longitudinal  sills  logetlier  in  each  direction.  The 
boily  bolsters  are  of  the  well-known  plate  pattern  which  have 
been  a  long  time  in  successful  use,  the  I>ottom  plates  of  the 
bolsters  being  supported  by  diagonid  l)races  to  the  center  sills. 
The  connections  lu-tween  each  sill  and  liody  bolster  to  sills  are 
all  made  by  the  use  of  steel  angle  irons  ;?i  in.  X  -U  in.  X  ,".i  in. 
and  of  'i-'tn.  turned  lK>lts  ]nit  in  a  gf>od  driving  lit.  Tlie  sills 
are  trussed  by  four  rods  Ij;  in.  diauK'ter.  and  having  1|  in. 
screwed  end.s"  with  heavy  wrought-iron  phite  washers.  The 
needle  K-ams  are  steel  ties  5  in.  X  3J  in.  bolted  to  the  sitle 
sills  :  the  struts  are  of  malleable  iron,  the  whole  tru.ss  lieijig 
made  very  dee]*.  The  draft  pockets  are  intended  to  Ik"  of 
jiressed  steel,  but  in  this  .siimple  car  are  forgings.  Each 
packet  is  bolted  very  .securely  to  the  center  sill  bv  10  Itolts 
1  in.  diameter  turned  and  driven  in.  forming  the  strongest 
attachment  ever  u])plied  to  an  ordinary  freight  car  in  this 
country,  the  bolts  being  able  to  withstand  a  shearing  strain  of 
nearly  4tMJ  tons  :  the-  follower  i)lates  are  made  sis  short  as  pos- 
sibh',  of  wrought  iron  ~  in.  thick,  the  regular  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  .standard  ilraft  spring  being  applied,  with  a  'supple- 
mentary bulling  spring  Indiind  horn- of  coupler.  The  plat- 
form is  made  in  four  distinct  lengths,  each  length  being  hehl 
in  place  by  six  or  eight  bolts  J  in.  tlianieter,  so  that  when 
these  bolts  are  taken  out  a  whole  section  of  platform  can  Ix? 
lifted  oil  for  exanunation,  painting,  or  repair  of  i>latform  or 
sills.  The  designs  for  this  car  were  made  after  laying  down 
certain  i)rinciples  which,  I  am  persuaded,  ought  "to  lie  em- 
bodied in  the  construction  of  every  metal  car  frame.  I  felt 
that,  if  we  adhered  to  them,  we  could  with  s;ifety  count  ui«in 
the  service  which  the  air  would  give  us.  and  that  it  would  be 
entirely  satisfactory.     These  principles  were  : 
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■  :  1.  That  the  car  should  be  made  amply  stron? 
enough  to  support  the  weight  it  was  desLueTl 
to  carry  ;  2.  That  only  the  common  rolled  sec- 
tions 01  steel  or  plain  forgings  should  be  used, 
except  for  the  draft  pockets  and  such  d(  tails 
as  are  8p>ecial  on  timber  cars  ;  3.  That  no  rivet 
should  be  used  in  its  construction  ;  4.  Tliat  no 
holes  whatever  should  be  allowed  in  the  fiunges 
of  the  beams  ;  5.  That  all  work  should  be  tirst 
class,  equal  in  quality  to  locomotive  work ; 
6.  That  the  ultimate  weight  and  cost  of  the 
car  should  be  entirely  secondary  consiilL-ra 
tlODS.  The  first  requirement,  "  That  thi- car 
should  be  made  amply  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port the  weight  it  was  designed  to  carry," 
was  understoMl  to  mean  that  it  should  be  iiuite 
capable  of  carrying  a  load  equally'  distributed 
over  the  platform  equivalent  to  the  rated  ca- 
pacity. This  was  carried  out  by  seln  tini; 
channel  irons  of  such  a  section  that  the  m\  sills 
combined  are  able  to  carry  with  perfect  s:ifcty 
a  distributed  load  of  400,000  lbs.  on  supivort's 
placed  1  ft.  apart.  To  impress  upon  you  the 
great  difference  in  strength  between  this  steel 
car  and  the  tubular  car,  I  must  tell  you  that 
this  weight  is  16  times  as  much  as  could  be  sup- 
ported under  the  same  conditions  by  the  tight 
tubes  composing  the  sills  of  the  tubular  car  ; 
and  this  advanlagc  is  mostly  obtained  by  put. 
ting  the  same  weight  of  metal  per  foot  <>l  ^^ill 
into  a  better  form,  the  balance  of  the  increas- 
ed strength  being  gained  by  using  six  sill>  in- 
8t(»d  of  fouf.  This  comparison  shows  up 
very  vividly  the  weakness  of  the  sills  in  tlie 
tubular  car  and  explains  why  the  tubes  so  MX)n 
become  distorted.  In  trussing  tlie  sills  of  our 
steel  car  advantage  is  taken  of  the  space  l)c- 
neath  to  make  the  truss  very  deep.  It  is  :;i} 
in.  below  the  sills,  and  its  total  depth  is2^in., 
which  is,  I  think,  greater  than  any  hitherto 
used  in  car  work.  The  truss-rods  are  calcu- 
lated as  the  tie-rods  of  a  queen  truss,  and  theie- 
fore  perform  their  proper  function  of  enliiely 
supporting  the  load  between  the  bolsters,  and 
are  strong  enough  to  sustain  their  share  of  a 
distributed  load  of  80,00011)8.  on  the  car,  tlnre 
fore  making  this  a  frame  of  80,000  lbs.  e:i- 
pacity.  In  fact,  the  frame  cin  easily  Ix'  lon- 
verted  into  one  able  to  support  100,000  lbs.  by 
simply  strengthening  the  tie  rods  and  struts. 
As  it  can  be  provetl  that  the  free  ends  of  the 
sills  which  overhang  beyond  the  body  bolster, 
and  which  are  the  weakest  part  of  the  car  !>€• 
cause  they  cannot  be  trussed,  have  acombineil 
strength  sufficient  to  carry  their  proportion  of 
an  equally  distributed  load  of  more  than  1'HI,- 

000  lbs.  over  the  whole  platform  ;  and  if  the 
truss  were  made  heavy  enough  a  safe  load  of 
190,000  lbs.  could  be  piled  upon  this  car,  an 
enormous  load  compared  to  the  net  weight  of 
the  car.  You  may  notice  that  the  struts  are 
inclined  to  the  vertical,  so  as  to  bisect  the  angle 
formed  on  the  tie-ro<ls,  the  change  from  the 
usual  practice  being  made  l)ecause  it  is  ni')rc 
correct  in  theory  and  more  in  conformity  v,  itli 
the  strains  transmitted.  You  may,  perli  lp^ 
ask  me  why  I  have  made  a  frame  capab!''  of 
supporting  so  great  a  weight.  I  would  n  pU' 
that  a  car  is  called  upon  to  resist  many  he;iyy 
strains  beyond  those  required  to  support  its 
load.  It  has  to  stand  buffing  and  pulling 
strains,  corner  strains,  side  strains,  torsinnal 
strains  on  side  sills,  strains  reaching  through 
the  truck,  and  many  others,  all  of  which  h  ive 
their  effect  upon  the  various  members,  which 
must  be  made  strong  enough  to  absorb  tlnni. 
Besides  that,  I  think  it  would  not  have  I'ccn 
wise  to  use  smaller  or  lighter  beams  ;  the  -ii^ 
ing  effected  in  weight  by  using  6.-in.  beams  in- 
stead of  8  in.  would  have  been  only  about  M 
lbs.,  and  the  reduced  cost  very  little  inih  eil- 

1  merely  mention  the  enormous  weight  which 
the  car  would  carry  to  show  what  can  be  if- 
fected  ;by  using  economical  sections  in  the 
beams  and  by  proper  and  efficient  trusslii^- 

The  second  principle,  "  That  only  the  <  "'" 
moD  rolled  sections  of  steel  or  plain  castings 
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or  forgings should  be  used."  needs  no  explanation,  and  I  think 
we  liave  succeeded  in  fultillin^  the  requirement. 

Bifore  laving  down  the  third  principle,  which  says  "that 
no  rivets  whatever  should  be  used  in  its  construction,"  much 
con-i'leration  was  giren  to  the  question,  "  What  is  the  most 
desir.iUIe,  elflcient,  and  durable  fastening  for  attaching  to- 
gether the  various  members  of  a  steel  under  frame  V  This, 
to  niv  mind,  was  the  most  Important  question  involved  in  the 
det.iiU  of  tiie  car,  as  upon  its  successful  solution  depends  the 
ver}  life  of  any  metal  under  frame  which  we  may  attempt  to 
construct.  The  question  is  one  which  at  first  sight^appears 
to  h:ive  only  one  answer,  and  that  is 
to  use  rivets.  From  the  remotest  times 
rivets  have  been  used  in  all  countries 
for  fastening  together  pieces  which 
were  required  to  be  held  together  in 
tlie  tiijhtest  possible  manner.  We 
build  our  boilers,  our  bridges,  ourships 
with  them  ;  and  many  examples  could 
\ye  pointed  out  in  the  practice  of  other 
countries— and,  indeed,  in  our  own — 
wIiLTc  rivets  have  been  more  or  less 
sufcossfully  used  for,  this  very  pur- 
p-)si>  of  fastening  together  details  of 
rolliiij;  stock.  But  I  felt  that  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  metal  under 
frames  in  this  country  were  different 
from  the  conditions  obtaining  in  other 
previous  structures.  I  also  have  had, 
experience  with  tender  frames  and 
freiirlit-car  trucks,  and  could  only 
com<'  to  the  conclusion  that  rivets  are 
not  reliable,  unless  certain  conditions, 
wliicli  are  very  difficult'  to  fulfll  In  a 
metal  under  frame,  are  complied  with. 
These  conditions  are,  that  the  joints  or  connections  between 
the  several  pieces  should  be  made  large  so  that  many  rivets 
coulil  be  used,  and  that  all  rivets  shoufd  be  put  in  by  ma- 
chinery, in  order  that  they  may  support  each  other  and  pre- 
vent that  first  small  movement  which  is  so  fatal.  I  know  that 
riveted  structures  can  be  pointed  out  on  every  side  in  which  riv- 
ets prove  themselves  perfectly  good  for  all  time,  but  I  submit 
that  the  conditions  which  rivets  are  required  to  meet  in  boilers, 
briilires,  etc.,  are  altogether  different  from  the  conditions  they 
would  be  asked  to  meet  in  car  work.  In  the  permanent  struc- 
tures mentioned  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  rivets  and  very 
little  vibration  ;  in  a  car  frame,  and  especially  the  long  car 
frames  of  this  country,  the  vibration  is  very  great,  and  the  rivets 
connecting  each  joint  must  necessarily  be  few  ;  there  would  be 
a srriat  number  of  intermittent  stresses  put  upon  each  rivet, 
^raliially  lessening  them  one  by  one.  I  distinctly  admit  that 
this  would  not  occur  if  sufficient  rivets  could  be  used,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  good  points  of  design  in  the  Fox  truck  that  very 
lariri'  joints  are  made  and  plenty  of  rivets  used,  in  contradis- 
tinetion  to  the  small  number  of  rivets  which  are  often  used  in 
the  diamond  style  of.  truck,  and  which  are  so  difficult  to  keep 
tiirht,  tliere  are  not  enough  of  them,  they  do  not  support  each 
other,  and  in  consequence  become  loose  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  As  black  bolts  are  evidently  out  of  the  question, 
tlie  oidy  conclusion  which  could  be  reached  is  that  the  most 
ilesinible,  efticient,  and  durable  fastening  from  every  point  of 
view  would  be  turned  bolts  having  a  good  driving  fit,  the 
Workmanship  required  being  equal  in  all  respects  to  that  put 
upon  our  locomotives,  which  would  mean  tijgf,  got  the  slight- 
est degree  of  looseness  could  be  found  in  thestructure.  The 
use  of  such  bolts  would  also  include  a  number  of  other  advan- 
taL'es  when  the  cars  are  in  service  and  when  they  require  re- 
liairs  ;  and,  finallj',  it  can  Ix?  easily  shown  that  they  would  be 
cheaper  and  lighter  than  rivets,  because  the  joints  would  not 
require  to  be  so  large  nor  the  fastenings  so  numerous. 

To  prove  tijat  turned  bolts  are  perfectly  reliable  and  efficient 
for  I'ontinued  use  in  a  structure  sul)jecled  to  large  and  con- 
stiiiit  vibration.  I  liave  only  to  point  to  our  locomotives  and 
othi  r  prime  movers,  where  bolts  are  subjected  to  ever-varying 
strains  in  intensity  and  direction  in  the  main  rods  and  other 
Paris,  and  to  the  built-up  car-wheels  which  run  on  all  tlie 
principal  roads  of  the  country.  I  am  particularly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Boies,  of  the  Boies  Steel  Car- Wheel  Company,  for  describ- 
•n;;  the  bolt  which  he  uses  for  attaching  together  the  two  thin 
plat.'s  forming  their  built-up  wheel,  and  wliich  I  have  adopted 
in  a  modifie(l  and  cheaper  form  on  this  car  bv  making  the 
nolts  parallel  instead  of  taper.  The  principal  feature  of  this 
lioh  is  that  the  body  is  made  long  enough  to  be  a  driving  fit 
coiMpletely  through  all  the  plates  which  are  to  be  connected 
tOL'i  tlier.  so  that,  however  thin  the  pieces  are,  the  body  of  the 
^ult  fits  perfectly  light  into  each  piece,  the  screwed  part  there- 
fore projects  beyond,  and  the  nut  is  countersunk  enough  to 


allow  it  to  be  tightened  up.  Mr.  Boies  takes  extraordinary 
precautions  in  the  fitting  of  the  bolts,  and  saj's  that  he  does 
not  recollect  ever  having  heard  of  a  nut  unscrewing  or  coming 
off,  but  the  usual  method  of  fitting  driving  bolts  would,  of 
course,  be  all  that  is  requisite  for  car  work. 

The  fourth  principle  laid  down  is,  "  That  no  holes  whatever 
should  be  allowed  in  the  flanges  of  the  beams."  This  require- 
ment is.  I  believe,  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  can  be  easily 
seen  that  if  a  hole  be  drilled  through  the  flange  of  a  channel 
iron  its  strength  is  very  greatly  rwluced,  but  I  believe  that 
much  more  mischief  than  the  weakening^of  the  beam  would 
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ensue.  I  feel  sure  that  wherever  a  hole  is  in  the  flange  that 
ultimate  breakage  is  certain  to  result,  starting  from  that  hole. 
This  is  especially  true  of  steel  beams.  It  would  be  exactly 
like  nicking  a  bar  of  steel,  the  serious  effect  of  which  is  so 
well  known,  and  the  beam  would  act  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  subjected  as  it  would  be  in  car  work  to  great  vibration. 
Some  new  ideas  in  car  construction  are  therefore  introduced 
for  fastening  the  platform  and  under  rigging  to  the  main 
frame. 

The  fifth  requirement,  "  That  all  work  should  be  first  class, 
equal  in  quality  to  locomotive  work,"  speaks  for  itself.  That 
the  expense  would  be  justified  by  results  I  am  well  convinced, 
but  the  extra  cost  need  not  be  great,  the  requirement  only 
means  that  extreme  care  be  taken  to  make  the  first  few  cars 
with  strict  exactness,  that  the  parts  should  be  perfectly  inter- 
changeable, that  the  holes  should  be  made  an  exact  size,  and 
the  bolts  properly  turned  and  fitted.  Such  work  can  be  done 
very  cheaply.  With  suitable  fools  and  proper  organization 
holes  can  be  drilled  for  one-quarter  cent  each,  and  bolts  can 
be  finished  from  the  forge  at  less  than  one  cent  each,  an  in- 
creased price  over  black  bolls  not  worth  a  moment's  consider- 
ation. 

The  sixth  principle,  "  Tiiat  the  ultimate  weight  and  cost  of 
the  car  would  be  entirely  secondary  considerations,"  is,  of 
course,  to  be  understood  as  within  reasonable  limits.  It  was 
laid  down  to  try  and  escape  as  much  as  possible  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  everything  so  light  and  cheap  that  there  might 
be  some  doubt  about  its  efficiency  ;  in  other  words,  the  domi- 
nant idea  was  to  be  certain  to  make  everything  strong  enough, 
leaving  the  future  to  disclose  what  parts  might  be  made  lighter 
and  what  braces  and  details  might  be  dispensed  with.  The 
result,  so  far  as  the  weight  is  concerned,  is  certainlj^  verj-  sat- 
isfactory, the  frame  with  platform  weighing  only  2,000  lbs. 
more  than  the  frame  of  the  tubular  iron  car,  the  total  weight 
(without  brakes)  being  20,300  lbs. 

Respecting  tlie  cost,  I  would  say  that  we  intend  soon  to  get 
some  cars  made  exactly  the  ."^ame  as  this  experimental  one. 
We  therefore  sent  specifications  to  some  makers,  and  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that,  although  the  car  is  an  entirely 
new  departure,  yet  the  figures  submitted  agreed,  as  near  as 
possible,  with  the  cost  which  we  had  estimated  they  could  be 
built  for.  We  think  these  figures  are  very  reasonable,  and  so 
long  as  we  can  get  metal  car  frames  made  at  such  prices,  we 
shall  never  desire  to  buy  wooden  ones. 

The  first  test  of  this  experimental  car  was  made  by  placing 
upon  it,  as  its  first  load,  147  car-wheels  weighing  80,000  lbs., 
leaving  them  there  for  10  days,  and  in  the  mean  time  moving 
the  car  several  times  through  the  j'ard  and  to  the  scale  track 
1  mile  away.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  sills  were  found  to 
have  a  total  deflection  of  |  in.,  and  when  the  load  was  removed 
a  permanent  deflection  of  i  in.,  amounts  which  are  very  small 
and  which  show  the  great  strepgth  and  rigidity  of  the  frame. 
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The  car  has  now  been  in  constant  use  for  14  months,  and  has 
given  very  satisfactory  service.  Not  one  cent  has  been  ex- 
pended for  repairs,  and  not  a  single  bolt  or  nut  has  yet  become 
loose.  As  our  idea  in  building  this  experimental  car  was  to 
discover  weak  places  before  ordering  a  number,  we  have  had 
it  in  the  shop  many  times  for  exammation,  and  can  only  dis- 
cover one  weak  place — that  Is,  a  slight  deficiency  in  resistance 
to  torsion  of  the  side  sills  ;  they  are  twisted  a  little  by  heavy 
loads  of  pine  logs,  three  or  four  tiers  high,  which  wedge  them- 
selves down  against  the  stakes,  producing  a  large  twisting 
movement,  but  this  deficiency  can  be  very  easily  overcome. 
We  also  find  that  the  castings  protruding  through  the  end 
sills  for  supporting  the  drawbar  are  broken,  but  the  breakage 
is  not  significant,  and  was  caused  simply  by  using  iron  cast- 
ings instead  of  steel  ones,  as  intended.  These  are  absolutely 
the  only  defects  which  we  can  find,  and  they  do  not  aSect  (he 


the  gratifying  results  in  the  use  of  tubular  iron  cars  which  we 
obtained,  but,  as  a  result  of  our  experience,  I  unhesitatingly 
express  my  profound  convictions  that  steel  frames  can  be  de- 
signed and  built  which  will  secure  these  advantages  on  aiiy 
road,  that  designs  will  develop  for  cars  pos-sessing  greater 
strength  and  efficiency  as  experience  dictates,  eliminatmg  the 
weak  points,  and  proving  that  steel  is  the  only  material  which 
ought  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  this  age  of  steel.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  cost  of  repairs  could  then  be  reduced  to  ;iti 
extremely  low  figure.  There  is  nothing  to  wear  out  exce))t 
the  running  gear,  nor  is  there  anything  but  the  platform  ami 
paint  which  will  deteriorate  by  age.  The  perioil  of  their  life 
would  depend  simply  on  questions  of  improvement,  of  heaviir 
weights  to  Ix;  C4irried,  and  on  the  fashions  of  the  times,  other- 
wise the  metal  car  has  an  indefinite  life,  great  strength,  and 
unlimited  eadunutce. 

^UtlUARy  BUFF/NG  SPRING 
COMPRESSED /NTO  THIS  P<KmON 
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principle  or  ultimate  value  of  the  design  in  any  way  what- 
ever. 

I  believe  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
steel  car  frames  are  manifold,  and  of  importance  to  all  railroad 
companies.  It  is  certain  that  on  our  railroad,  and  in  such  a 
climate  as  ours,  we  feel  well  assured  that  steel  possesses  great 
superiority  over  wood  in  strength,  cost  of  maintenance,  and 
endurance,  and  that  it  is  the  only  material  which  wc  could 
consistently  use  in  the  future  for  frames  of  all  flat  and  gondola 
cars,  and  probably  for  1k)X  cars.  We  consider  thai  wc  have 
proveti  completely  that  it  has  the  advantages  claimed.  With 
such  a  frame  wc  should  be  well  prepared  for  the  next  demand 
for  increasetl  capacity,  and  I  would  feel  inclined  to  strongly 
advocate  that  trucks  of  8(),00()  lbs.  capacity  should  be  placed 
uniler  these  frames,  even  though  it  miglit  not  be  desirable  to 
carry  such  loads  at  the  present  time.  I  am  also  deeply  im- 
Inicd  with  the  belief  ihat  on  nearly  every  railroad  in  this  coun- 
try Steel  frames  could  l)e  successfully  used,  and  that  increased 
economy,  etliticncy,  and  durability  wonhl  follow  their  adop- 
tion.   I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  other  railroads  .could  secure 


Mr.  President,  I  am  not  alone  in  believing  that  there  is  a  grcal 
future  for  the  steel  car  frame.  I  can  refer  to  our  technical 
papers,  which  go  so  fur  to  mold  the  opinions  of  every  railroaii 
official.  They  seem  to  be  unanimous  in  advocating  its  possi 
bilities.  The  Engineering  Newt  of  May  19,  1893,  has  a  very 
able  editorial  on  "  The  Prot  and  Co«*  of  Iron  Car  Construe 
tion,"  in  which  the  writer  shows  that  iron  cars  are  economical 
iKJcausc  they  reduce  the  dead  weight  to  be  hauled,  independeut 
of  all  questions  of  reduced  cost  of  maintenance,  and  says 
"  Those  facts  lead  us  to  Iwlievc  that  steel  car  construction  ha- 
come  to  stay  and  to  rapidly  increase  .  .  .  and  with  a 
capacity  of  perhaps  100,000  lbs.  With  such  cars,  all  equippt<l 
with  train  brakes  and  close  couplers  .  .  .  freight  rates 
may  touch  depths  not  dreamed  of  yet,  and  still  leave  a  larger 
profit  on  each  tou  handled  than  is  realized  to-day."  Locofii" 
tine  Enginetring  for  August,  1893,  has  an  editorial  heade<l 
"  Steel  Under  Frames  for  Cars  and  Tenders."  The  argumcni 
ill  favor  of  steel  frames  is  put  very  forcibly  and  concisely.  I' 
Hiiys  :  "  When  the  strength  and  durability  of  steel  is  conipare<l 
with  wood,  it  seems  strange  that  car  builders  on  this  ccntineut 
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have  done  so  little  to  apply  the  stronger  material  to  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  a  freight  car.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  the 
subject  needs  to  be  agitated,  and  that  railroad  companies 
would  be  the  gainers  by  extended  investigation  and  discus- 
sions on  the  subject  of  metallic  under  framing."  The  Rail- 
w./.V  Age  and  Northwettern.  Railroader  says  :  "  The  tendency 
ton'ard  the  use  of  metal  is  seen  in  car  framing,  and  while  not 
particularly  exemplified  in  practice,  is  still  strongly  revealed 
in  the  current  opinion  and  talk  of  some  of  our  best  mechanical 
otHcers  .  .  .  the  car  made  in  its  practical  entirety  of  steel 
is  to-day  considered  as  well  within  the  range  of  probabilities 
for  the  comparatively  near  future."  The  iSiilroad  Oaeette,  in 
an  editorial  of  June  9,  1893,  says  :  "  What  is  most  needed  to 
piin  the  least  cost  of  carriage  per  ton  mile  is  a  set  of  standard 
metal  frame  freight  cars  with  uniform  trucks.  ...  If 
some  of  our  progressive  roads  would  take  up  this  matter,  and 
build  perhaps  1,000  cars  with  steel  under  frames,  or  at  least 
steel  center  sills,  and  do  the  work  in  the  same  thorough  way 
tliat  bridge  work  is  done,  there  would  be  within  five  years' 
time  some  practical  knowledge  of  real  value  that  would  bear 
upon  the  subject  and  be  a  safe  guide  for  the  future." 

At  the  last  convention  of  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Associa- 
tion the  following  sentence  appeared  In  the  report  of  their 
committees  :  "  When  metal  sills  come  into  use  it  might  be 
possible,  on  account  of  the  changes  which  will  be  necessary 
in  the  draft-gears  of  most  companies,  to  arrive  at  a  standard. 
.  .  .  We  believe  the  time  for  the  substitution  of  metal  sills 
is  approaching."  We  know  that  in  some  foreign  countries 
steel  under  frames  have  been  successfully  used  for  many  years, 
and  in  response  to  my  inquiries  the  President  of  the  German 
Railroad  Commission  writes  in  reference  to  steel  frames  for 
oars :  "  Such  a  construction  is  unchangeable,  and  is  stiffer 
than  that  of  wood,  besides  being  perfectly  fireproof,  while 
tlie  expense  of  maintenance  is  less."  The  Superintendent  of 
Motive  Power  of  the  Western  Railroads  of  France  says  :  "  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  metal  frames  have  been 
substituted  in  an  almost  general  manner  for  wooden  ones  in 
«irs  of  recent  construction."  Perhaps  the  strongest  argument 
which  I  can  present  for  metal  under  frames  is  a  copy  of  the 
statement  which  influenced  our  opinions  and  determined  our 
conclusions  in  favor  of  metal  cars.  The  statement  shows  the 
repairs  executed  from  April,  1H90,  to  April,  1893,  on  the  50 
ears  which  we  had  leased  from  the  Iron  Car  Company,  and 
the  cost  of  these  repairs.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  cars  were 
wrecked.  With  that  exception  yoa  will  notice  the  light 
(tliaractcr  of  repairs  executed,  and  the  fact  that  absolutely 
none  were  required  upon  the  under  frames.  This  good  record 
was  made  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  cars  have  during  the 
whole  five  years  been  carrying  heavy  loads,  and  always 
run  in  trains  containing  50  or  60  cars.  Nor  must  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  frames  required  repairs  which  they  did  not  ob- 
t;iin  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  cars  have  been  always  in  good  con- 
'lition,  and  the  frames  for  all  practical  purposes  are  as  good 
as  new.  At  the  end  of  our  lease,  in  August  last,  these  cars 
were  insrwcted  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Walker,  Master  Mechanic  of  the 
Seaboard  &  Roanoke  Railroad,  and  Mr  W.  A.  Brown,  Master 
Mechanic  of  the  Atlantic  &  Danville  Railroad.  Their  report 
shows  that  the  only  defect  which  existed  in  the  under  frames 
was  one  damaged  tube  or  sill. 

The  total  cost  of  repairs  to  these  50  iron  flats  for  three  years, 
leaving  out  wrecks,  wheels,  and  brasses,  has  been  $163.32,  an 
average  of  $1.10  per  car  per  annum.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  the  titfiber  platforms  will  soon  require  thorough  repairs, 
and  the  iron  work  needs  a  coat  of  paint. 

For  the  purpose  of  contrasting  our  experience  with  metal 
frames  with  the  experience  of  other  people  having  timber  flat 
rars,  I  made  numerous  inquiries  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  such  cars,  their  average  life,  and 
the  percentage  of  repairs  and  rebuildings  due  to  wrecks,  but 
Wiis  unable  to  procure  any  information  from  which  general 
conclusions  of  value  could  be  drawn.  The  average  life  of 
such  cars  was  given  as  from  seven  to  17  years  ;  and  in  refer- 
'  nee  to  the  percentage  of  repairs  and  rebuildings  due  to  wrecks, 
I  can  only  quote  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Barnes  at  the  last 
Master  Car-Builders'  Convention,  that  it  amounts  to  6  per 
cent,  on  large  roads.  Therefore  the  only  statement  which 
I  can  submit  as  to  the  cost  of  repairs  of  wooden  cars  is  one 
from  my  own  road  showing  cost  of  maintenance  for  50  wooden 
lars  for  the  same  three  years.  I  must,  however,  say  that 
ihese  timber  cars  were  throe  years  older  than  the  iron  ones, 
ind  the  peculiarly  destructive  effect  of  our  climate  must  not 
lie  forgotten.  This  statement  shows  the  total  cost  of  repairs  to 
">0  wooden  flats  for  three  years,  leaving  out  wrecks,  wheels, 
and  brasses,  has  bei'n  $2,SC4.49,  an  average  of  $17.76  per  car 
per  annum,  17  times  as  much  as  the  iron  cars  which,  I  think, 
gives  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  preference  in  favor  of  these 
cars,  and  proves  conclusively  that  metal  frames  are  superior 


to  wooden  ones.  If  only  they  are  built  to  suit  the  heavy  traffic 
of  to-day,  and  with  strength  commensurate  to  the  work  and 
abuse  to  which  they  will  be  subjected.  If  they  are  built  strong 
enough  it  is  difficult  to  predict  how  far  reaching  the  results 
from  their  use  may  be.  The  latent  possibilities  of  the  steel 
car  are  unlimited,  and  it  is  certain  to  triumph  in  the  end  ;  and 
if  I  have  induced  you  to  look  at  this  question  from  my  point 
of  view,  it  only  remains  for  you  to  consider  whether  tlie  lime 
has  yet  arrived  for  the  general  introduction  of  steel  cars  on  the 
railroads  of  this  continent,  or  whether  the  work  ia  to  be  left 
for  the  next  generation  to  accomplish. 
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Unsafe  Gunboats.— The  report  of  the  Naval  Stability 
Board,  that  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  defects  on  a 
number  of  the  war  ships,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  reference  to  the  Machiat  and  Cattine.  The 
Board  said  that  these  gunboats  are  top-heavy  and  unstable 
and  recommends  that  the  two  vessels  shall  be  lengthened  14  ft. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  alteration  is  $30,000. 

The  Proper  Color  for  Torpedo  Boats.— Germany's  naval 
experts  have  decided  that  the  best  color  to  paint  their  cruisers 
and  torpedo  boats,  in  order  to  make  them  as  difficult  of  obser- 
vation as  possible,  is  a  kind  of  dirty  buff.  They  recommend 
that  the  whole  of  the  vessels  should  be  uniformly  coated  with 
this  color,  and  that  nothing  on  their  decks  or  upper  works 
should  contrast  with  it. 

Wooden  Ships  in  the  Navy.— The  old  wooden  ships  of  the 
Navy  are  gradually  being  retired  from  active  service.  The 
flagship  Laneatt^r  is  now  on  her  last  cruise.  When  relieved 
by  the  Baltimore  she  will  return  to  New  York  and  be  trans- 
formed into  a  receiving  ship,  to  take  the  place  of  either  the 
Minnesota  or  Vermont,  which  are  both  in  a  state  of  decay. 
Another  ship  that  will  soon  follow  the  LancaMer  to  the  grave- 
yard of  all  old  naval  vessels  is  the  Alliance,  now  at  San  Josfe. 
She  will  leave  in  the  next  few  weeks  for  New  York,  and  is 
also  to  serve  as  a  receiving  ship.  The  Marion,  Mohican, 
Adams,  and  Tantie  are  still  in  service,  but  their  days  are  num- 
bered. The  Tantie  is  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  will  return 
home  shortly  to  be  placed  out  of  commission.  She  is  now  on 
her  last  cruiae.  The  Adams  is  not  good  for  many  more  months, 
and  the  Marion  is  little  better.  There  will  be  two  wooden 
vessels  in  the  Navy  for  many  years,  however,  as,  by  special 
act  of  Congress,  the  Hartford  and  the  Ktartarqe  are  exempted 
from  the  repair  limit  of  10  per  cent.,  and  will  thus  be  saved. 
The  Hartford  is  being  rebuilt,  and  will  prove  a  good  vessel  for 
many  years,  and  the  Keartarge  is  now  in  fair  condition.  But 
with  the  exception  of  these  two  every  wooden  ship  in  the 
Navy  will  disappear  within  the  next  year  or  iyio.— Washing- 
ton Star. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Eng^ineers'  Clnb  of  Philadelphia.— At  the  meeting  of  this 
Club  on  January  6  Mr.  A.  Falkenau  described  some  interest- 
ing features  in  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering  at 
the  World's  Pair.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  disap- 
pointment expressed  by  many  engineers  regarding  the  mechani- 
cal exhibits  was  partly  due,  not  so  much  on  the  part  of  the 
exhibitors  as  to  the  fact  that  the  different  fields  of  the  applica- 
tion of  power  had  been  so  thoroughly  exploited  that  novel 
forms  are  few,  and  advance  is  confined  to  minor  details.  He 
gave  a  full  description  of  the  Yerkes  telescope,  some  air  com- 
pressors, and  certain  riveting  machines. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.- At  a  re- 
cent meeting  Mr.  D.  Ashworth  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Indiffer- 
ence to  Boiler-firing  and  Management."  He  stated  that  in  ex- 
perience extending  over  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
had  found  that  there  had  been  a  continuous  decline  in  the 
grade  of  service  of  those  in  the  positions  of  firemen  and  boiler- 
room  managers,  that  the  evil  had  become  so  glaring  and  the 
results  so  palpably  fraught  with  disaster,  destruction  and 
waste,  as  to  warrant  an  effort  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
who  desire  to  progress  to  the  false  and  inconsistent  position 
which  they  occupy,  by  permtHing  such  a  narrow  policy  in 
management,  so  widely  at  varianjbe  with  true  economy,  ignor- 
ing directly  that  the  better  intelligence  renders  the  more  valu- 
able and  hence  more  profitable  seprice.  He  stated  that  the  in- 
telligent engineer  keeps  a  consUint  oversight  over  every  part 
of  the  steam  plant,  and  is  familiar  with  the  elements  oi  com- 
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bustion  and  the  importance  of  proper  management  of  fires  to 
produce  the  greatest  results  with  the  least  expenditure  of  fuel. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  is  greatlv  overcome  by  the  applica- 
tion of  mechanical  stokers,  but  this  is  a  mistaise  well  known 
by  those  conducting  tests,  the  results  being  alwa3rs  superior 
with  the  greater  intelligence  of  the  operator  of  the  machine. 
What  is  greatly  needed  at  present  is  to  lay  aside  the  idea  that 
any  one  is  good  enough  to  fire  and  manage  boilers.  The  rea- 
son wh^  a  better  class  of  skill  is  not  obtained  for  this  work  is 
that  it  IS  not  sought,  and  just  as  long  as  this  class  of  operators 
is  looked  upon  as  mere  shovelers,  throwers  of  coal  and  car- 
riers of  water,  ignorance,  with  all  its  attendant  waste,  de.strur- 
tion  of  property,  and  general  demoralization,  will  l»e  promi- 
nent in  the  department.     As  a  fitting  close  it  would  be  proper 


claims  here  made,  that,  simply  because  one  can  shovel  and 
throw,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  qualified  to  fire  and  have 
charge  of  steam-lx)ilers. 


AIR-PUMPS  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES  CRUISER 
'NEW  YORK." 


THK  BLAKE  VERTICAL  TWIN  AIR-PUMP  ON  THE  U.  8.  CRUISER 
"  NEW  YORK." 

to  ask  what  degree  of  intelligence  or  knowledge  would  qualify 
one  to  fire  boilers  properly  ? 

1.  That  the  fire  should  be  maintained  with  uniformity,  and 
tliat  no  openings,  in  the  form  of  bare  places,  showed  upon  the 
bars  to  permit  cohl  air  to  pa-ss  through. 

3.  The  judgment  that  will  enal)le  him,  by  a  glance  at  the 
ash-pit,  to  know  at  once,  to  a  great  extent,  the  condition  of  the 
flres. 

3.  He  should  know  something  of  the  various  fittings  of  the 
Ijoilers,  such  as  valves,  etc..  and  the  details  of  the  furnaces. 

But  not  least,  an  ambition  to  grasp  the  details,  so  as  to  qual- 
ify him  for  a  still  higher  plane,  which  would  certainly  follow, 
provided  there  was  judgment  enough  in  the  superior  to  note 
such  details. 

Sufficient,  we  tbink,  has  been  said  to  convince  the  most  ob- 
tuse mind  that  the  indiscriminate  employment  of  labor  for  this 
purpose  is  a  crying  evil,  and  some  consideration  given  to  the 


OuK  readers  will  remember  the  illustrations  in  our  last  nuni- 
l>er  of  the  United  Stales  armoretl  cruiser  iVew  York.  We  now 
publish  particulars  of  the  independent  air-pumps,  which  in 
their^way  are  quite  novel  in  construction  and  performance. 
The'jcruiser  A'eu>  York,  like  all  the  Glovemment  vessels,  has 
very  little  room  to  spare  for  the  engines  and  their  auxi- 
liaries, consequently  the  design  of  the  air-pump  had  to 
be  one  combining  compactness,  minimum  weight,  and 
maximum  efficiency.  As  shown  by  the  illustration,  the 
design  of  this  pump  is  of  the  vertical  twin  single-acting 
type.  Blake  system.  The  air  cylinders  are  of  the  well- 
known  vertical,  single-acting  type,  operated  by  steam 
cylinders  on  the  direct-acting  s^-stem  ;  there  being  two 
air  cylinders,  the  operation  is  practically  continuous  or 
double-acting.  The  piston-rod  on  each  side  of  the  pump 
is  connected  to  the  beam  by  means  of  links,  etc.  The 
air  cylinders  and  the  working  parts  of  same  are  entirely 
of  gun-melal  composition,  which  is  the  usual  practice 
in  the  United  States  Xavy.  The  piston-rods  in  the  steam 
cylinders,  as  well  as  the  valve  gear,  are  of  steel,  and  the 
latter  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  adjusted  by  hand  even 
while  tlie  pump  is  in  operation,  thus  securing  full  stroke 
at  all  times. 

These  pum])s  are  particularly  remarkable  for  their 
economy— that  is  to  say,  for  the  low  percentage  of  the 
power  required  in  comparison  with  tlie  power  of  the  main 
engines.  From  the  official  report  of  the  trial  trip  the  in- 
dicated H.P.  of  the  Blake  air  pumps  was  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  indicated  H.P.  of  the  main 
engines,  a  result  that  has,  we  believe,  never  before  been 
attained  in  marine  engine  practice.  The  explanation  for 
this  small  amount  of  power  required  to  do  the  work  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  very  coipplete  and  perfect  arrange- 
ment of  the  steam  valve  gear,  which  thorousihly  controls 
the  operation  of  the  pump,  so  that  a  very  low  rate  of  pis- 
ton speed  is  sufficient  to  give  a  first  class  working  vacuum. 
As  an  illustration,  the  average  speed  of  the  air-pumps  on 
the  trial  trip  of  the  New  York  was  less  than  16  double 
strokes  per  minute,  while  the  minimum  speed  was  only 
9i  double  strokes  per  minute.  The  pumps  are  so  posi- 
tive that  they  can  be  run  at  practically  any  sjjeed  desireil 
"•  without  theslightest  danger  of  being  caught  on  a  dead 
.  center,  a  feature  which,  of  course,  is  impossible  with  a 
crank  and  fly-wheel  type  of  independent  air-pump.  In 
fact,  these  piimps  have  been  so  successful  that  the  William 
Cramp  &  Son  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company  have 
placed  them  on  all  the  other  vessels  they  are  building  for 
the  Xavy — namely,  the  Columhia,  Minneapoli*,  BroMj/n, 
Indiniui,  Mn»*achn»ett»,  and  Iowa. 

Kiicli  of  the  -Vcj/;   York's  air-pumps  has  two  double- 
acting  steam  cylinders  13  in.  diameter,   two  single-act- 
ing air  cylinders  35  in.  diameter,  the  stroke  of  all  being 
-        18  in. 

The  working  parts  of  this  pumping  entjine  are  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  stronsr.  The  valves  for  the  steam  cylin- 
ders are  plain  I)  slide  valves,  which  are  operated  through 
levers  by  a  supplementary  piston 'moving  in  the  horizon- 
tal steam  cylinder  shown.  This  supplementary  piston  is 
in  turn  operatetl  by  a  plain  D  valve  connected  to  tlie 
valve-rod,  having  adjustable  collars  for  regulating  the 
stroke.  This  valve-rod  is  moved  by  means  of  the  rod  at- 
tacbe<l  to  the  working-lieam  from  which  it  gets  its  motion,  and 
which  is  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving. 


New  Material  for  Electrodes.— A  species  of  fungus  has 
Iwen  found  to  \w.  well  adapted  for  the  making  of  electrotles 
for  external  use  in  electro  medical  oiK'rations.  Felt,  cotton 
and  clay  have  not  been  altogether  satisfiictory  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  fungus  grows  on  old  trees  in  Europe.  When  pre- 
pared for  the  above  use  it  has  the  appearance  of  soft  leather, 
and  is  very  porous.  It  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  conductor, 
and  besides  readily  conforms  to  the  irregularities  of  the  body. 

Fast  English  Cruiser,  the  "  Destroyer."— The  Admiralty 
have  placed  an  order  with  the  Naval  Construction  Company, 
of  Barrow,  for  a  first-class  cruiser.  She  is  to  Ix;  300  ft.  long, 
with  a  speed  between  23  and  24  knots. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  Paris  has  now  suffered  from  two  accidents,  In  each  of 
which  the  value  of  the  twin  screw  has  been  demonstrated. 
In  the  last  accident,  wherein  the  rudder  was  disabled,  the  re- 
markable feat  of  navigating  a  vessel  for  500  miles,  a  part  of 
it  in  heavy  w^ealher,  by  means  of  the  screws  alone  was  accom- 
plished. To  any  one  who  has  attempted  to  steer  a  vessel  in  a 
heavy  sea,  and  knows  the  constant  vigilance  and  work  at  the 
wheel  which  is  required,  the  tine  adjustment  of  speeds  of  the 
screws,  and  the  constant  variation  of  the  same  that  would  be 
required,  makes  the  work  done  on  this  trip  out  from  South- 
ampton and  return  seem  a  little  short  of  the  marvelous. 


When  the  El  Cid,  now  the  Xietlieroy,  was  purchased  and 
sent  south  to  help  quell  the  Brazilian  rebellion,  it  was  expected 
that  she  would  do  a  va.st  amount  of  work  in  settling  some 
questions  that  h^ve  been  vexing  the  spirit  of  naval  experts  for 
many  years.  There  was  the  dynamite  gun,  located  forward 
to  prove  its  efticiency  or  wortlilessness  ;  but  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  not  a  shot  has  been  fired,  and  the  gun  might  as  well  be 
in  New  York  as  in  Brazilian  waters.  Tlien  there  was  the  fast 
unarmored  cruiser  pitted  against  powerful  battleships.  Which 
wins  t  No  fight,  no  shooting,  and  problem  still  unsolved. 
Our  nature  is  not  naturdilv  bloodthirsty,  but  we  feel  that  the 
dynamite  gun  as  a  tightiog  mechanism  has  never  had  a  chance 
to  show  its  worth  or  wortlilessness,  and  in  the  interests  of 
mechanical  science  we  would  like  to  know  what  can  be  really 
expected  or  feared  from  such  a  vessel  as  the  NicUieroy  now  is. 


Last  July  we  made  the  remark,  in  commenting  on  the  dis- 
cussion by  the  Association  of  Master  Mechanics  on  the  com- 
pound locomotive,  that  from  the  mass  of  contradictory  testi- 
mony it  was  difficult  for  an  unprejudiced  observer  to  tell 
"  where  he  was  at."  We  would  call  attention  to  two  reports 
from  widel)'  tliflferent  sections  of  the  country,  published  in 
other  columns  of  this  issue,  which  go  to  show  that  a  very  de- 


cided saving  of  fuel  is  effected  by  the  compound.  This  seems 
to  be  assured,  but  the  unprejudiced  observer  is  still  looking 
for  data  reganling  expense  for  repairs,  and  on  this  point  in- 
formation seems  to  be  difficult  to  procure.  There  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  a  well-designed  compound  should  be 
more  expensive  to  maintain  than  a  single  engine,  except  in  the 
matter  of  the  larger  cylinder  ;  but  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
new,  that,  none  has  ever  worn  out,  and  that  repair  records  are 
not  published  serves  as  a  check  upon  their  introduction. 


MEETINGS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


The  second  meeting  of  the  scries,  which  has  been  inaugu- 
rated this  winter,  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Society  on  the 
evening  of  February  14.  The  subject  for  discussion  at  the 
first  meeting—"  The  Development  of  Stationary  Engines,  as 
illustrated  bj*  those  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition  in 
Chicago" — was  continued.  Professor  John  E.  Sweet,  of  Syra- 
cuse, read  an  introductory  address,  which  will  be  found  on 
another  page,  with  an  abstract  of  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed.    There  were  about  80  members  present. 

The  two  meetings  which  have  been  held,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  members  held  last 
November,  have  been  very  promising  of  success  to  the  scheme. 
When  thej-  were  first  propose<l  objection  was  made  to  having 
these  meetings  of  the  Society,  on  the  ground  that  few  non- 
resident members  could  attend  them.  It  was  somewhat  of 
a  dog-in-the-manger  argument,  but  was  regard -^  by  those  who 
wanted  to  hold  such  meetings.  They  claimed  the  right  of 
coming  together  in  the  rooms  of  the  Societj'  and  discussing 
any  subject  they  chose,  and  therefore  the  meetings  were  called 
as  meetings  of  members  of  the  Society  merely,  and  not  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  itself.  Now,  however,  fault  is  found  by  a 
correspondent  in  the  Railroad  Gazette,  that  the  Society  does 
not  publish  the  proceedings,  and  he  claims  that  the  nonresi- 
dent  mcml)er8  have  a  right  to  tliem,  and  are  deprived  of  what 
they  may  reasonably  expect  to  get  It  may  he  said  here  that 
a  reporter  has  been  employed  to  make  verbatim  reports  of  the 
discussions,  and  that  any  newspaper  or  other  par^y  can  have 
copies  of  these  reports  by  sharing  its  or  his  proportion  of  the 
expense.  The  American  Engineer,  the  American  MaehiniH 
and  Engineering  Nme»  are  the  only  papers  which  have  thus  far 
agreed  to  enter  into  this  arrangement. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
March  14.  The  subject  for  that  evening  will  be  "  Testing 
Mackinetaud  Test*  of  Material*."  The  introductory  address 
will  be  by  Mr.  J.  Sellers  Bancroft,  of  Philadelphia,  who  will 
describe  the  recent  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  Emery  system  of  testing  machines. 

Mem Ijers  have  the  privilege  of  inviting  friends,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  issue  blank  cards  of  invitation  to  the  members  which 
can  be  used  as  they  see  fit.  The  next  meeting  promises  to  be 
of  great  interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  tests  or  test- 
ing of  materials  used  in  engineering. 


THE    LIMIT  OF   INTELLECTUAL  ELASTICITY 
OF  AN  AVERAGE  AUDIENCE. 


In  Balfour  Stewart's  admirable  "  Lessons  in  Elementary 
Physics"  he  says  :  "  There  is  a  limit  within  which  a  body 
may  l)c  temporarily*  acted  upon  with  the  certainty  of  its  re- 
covering it«  figure  when  the  force  is  withdrawn,  and  this  limit 
is  called  the  limit  of  eUtsticity,  the  word  elasticity  denoting  ten- 
dency to  recovery.  When  this  limit  is  overpassed  the  body 
<loes  not  recover  itself,  but  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  until 
at  length  it  yields  to  the  applied  pressure." 
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Some  intellectual  pbcnomena  seem  to  I)c  controlle«l  by  an 
analogous  law.  Our  minds  may  be  subjected  to  a  given 
amount  of  tension,  not  cxcefdin;;  a  certain  limit,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  recovering  their  original  attitude  ;  but  if  taxed  Ijeyond 
this  limit,  our  attention  becomes  weakened  until  tinally  appre- 
hension fails,  and  "  the  sulwecjucnt  proceedings  interest  us 
no  more." 

The  existence  of  a  physical  limit  of  elasticit}'  in  solid  bodies 
may  be  prove*!  from  certain  phenomena  which  occur  when 
such  bodies  are  subjected  to  tension.  In  a  siniilur  way  we 
may  study  tlie  intellectual  plicnomcna  wliicli  are  manifcsled 
when  an  audience  is  "acted  upon,"  and  the  minds  of  those 
wlio  compose  it  are  in  a  slate  of  more  or  less  K'nsion.  and  we 
nwy  thus  deduce  some  of  the  laws  whicli  cotilrol  the  mental 
ojwration  of  an  asscnildage  of  people. 

But,  as  some  logician  has  askiMl.  "  On  wliat  principle  do  we 
de<;ide,  in  watching  a  succession  of  plieuoniena.  that  they  are 
connected  as  cause  and  effect,  that  one  ha))pened  in  conse- 
quence of  the  liappening  of  unollier  ?"  In  the  present  instance 
we  may  ado|>t  .lolin  Stuart  Mill's  statement  of  tlie  principle 
which  may  lie  adopted  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind.  This 
statement  he  calls  the  "canon  of  the  nictliod  of  difference, " 
and  it  is  as  follows  : 

"  If  an  instance  in  which  the  phenonienou  under  investiga- 
tion occurs,  and  an  instance  in  which  it  docs  not  occur,  have 
every  circumstance  in  common  sjivc  one,  that  one  occurring 
only  in  the  former,  the  circumstance  in  which  blone  the  two 
instances  differ  is  the  cause,  or  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
cause,  of  the  phenomenon." 

To  apply  this  method  in  detenniiiing  whether  an  ordinary 
assemblage  of  people  hiis  any  intellectual  limit  of  elasticity, 
wc  need  "  an  instance"  in  which  a  body  of  people  is  subjected 
to  a  limited  degree  of  mental  tension,  repeateil  many  times, 
and  from  which  they  always  regain  what— to  use  Balfour 
Stewart's  physical  phraseology — we  niaj-  call  the  "  figure"  of 
their  minds. 

Then  we  nee<l  another  instance  in  which  the  linutcd  degree 
of  mentid  strain  referred  to  is  "overpassed,"  and  from  the 
repetition  of  which  the  audience  does  not  recover,  but  its  at- 
tention liecomes  weaker  and  weaker,  until  at  length  it  fails 
altogether  to  apprehend  the  discourse  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

Happily  for  our  hypothesis  and  for  our  investigation,  we 
liave  two  such  instances.  The  one  was  anticipated  by  a  notice 
dated  February  5,  in  which  it  was  said  that 

"The  second  meeting  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  pertaining 
to  their  occupations  will  be  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Society,  at 
No.'12  West  Thirty-first  Street,  New  York,  on  \Ve<lnesday 
evening.  February  14,  at  8  p.m.  The  subject  which  wjis  dis- 
cusscd  on  January  l(t— '  the  Dkvkloi'MKNT  ok  Statio.nahv 
Engines,  as  illustrated  by  those  exhibited  at  the  Columbian 
Exhibition  in  Chicago  ' — will  l)e  continued  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. The  introtluctory  address  will  Iw  by  Mr.  .John  E.  Sweet, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  subject  will  then  be  open  to  gen- 
eral discussion." 

The  other  was  announce<l  as  follows  : 

"  The  next  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  will  be 
held  at  13  West  Thirty  first  Street,  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1894.  Mr.  R.  A.  Parke  will  read  a  paper  entitled 
'The  Vertical  Inlluence  of  Counterbalancing'  (on  lo<-omo- 
lives).  There  will  lie  proofs  of  the  text  and  illustrations  for 
distribution  among  members  present." 

The  introdectory  address  of  Professor  Sweet,  which  was 
reail  at  the  meeting  of  Mechanical  Engiqeers,  will  be  found 
on  another  i>8gc,  with  part  of  the  discussion  thereon.  The 
other  paper  on  Counterbidancing,  owing  to  the  Hunted  spice 
available  in  The  American  Engineer,  the  bard  times,  the 
heavy  expense  of  setting  up  a  great  many  alntriise  mathe- 
matical formulae,  and  for  other  reasons  has  not  been  repub- 


lished, nor  would  our  readers  probably  be  much  interested  in 
the  discussion  which  followed  tlie  paper.  The  two  meetings, 
however,  supplied  tlie  instances  whicli  Mill  says  are  needed  to 
determine  that  the  succession  of  phenomena,  which  were 
manifested,  were  connected  as  cause  and  effect — that  is,  the 
two  meetings  "  had  every  circumstance  in  common  save  one," 
and  the  phenomenon  under  consideration  occurred  at  the  one 
meeting,  and  did  not  occur  at  the  other.  Or,  to  express  it 
differently,  the  audience  in  the  one  (ase  was  acted  upon  by 
intellectual  forces  repeated  temporarily  many  times,  and  in 
each  case  it  recovereil  its  "figure,"  and,  apparently,  when 
the  discussion  was  endetl  the  apprehensive  capacity  of  the 
audience  was  as  great  as  when  the  meeting  l»egan.  On  the 
second  evening,  however,  it  was  obvious  that  the  eliisticitj-  or 
"  tlic  tendency  to  recovery'  of  the  attentions  of  those  present 
was  •'overpassed."  As  alrea<ly  remarked,  the  two  meetings 
"  had  every  circumstance  in  common  save  one" — that  wsis  the 
character  of  the  papers.  Our  readers  may  judge  of  Professor 
."Sweet's  paper  themselves — probably  few  of  them  will  licgin 
reading  it  without  finishing  it  at  one  sitting.  It  is  clear  and 
incisive,  with  veins  of  humor  running  through  it  like  the 
striations  in  a  crystal.  There  is  not  a  dull  or  oliscure  line  in 
the  wholb  of  it,  and  it  has  pre  eminently  the  merit  of  lucidity. 
When  he  ended  the  reading  of  it  tliere  was  a  general  manifes. 
tation  of  resilient  satisfaction  through  the  whole  audience. 
Each  individual  seemed  to  recover  his  mental  spring  the  mo- 
ment the  profe&sor  relieved  the  gentle  and  agreeable  strain  on 
their  attention. 

It  may  be  said  of  an  iiudience  as  Mr.  Clark — in  his  work'on 
the  Britannia  and  Conway  tubular  bridges— said  of  girders, 
that  "  time  is  an  important  element  in  producing  the  ultimate 
permanent  set  in  any  clastic  material."  In  all  the  wrought- 
iron  girders  which  he  testetl,  he  says  that  "  a  considerable 
time  elapseil  l>efcre  they  attained  a  deflection  which  remained 
constant."  That  this  principle  is  a  law  of  intellectual  as  well 
as  jiliysical  statics  was  recognized  by  the  Committee  which 
has  charge  of  the  meetings  of  tlie  Members  of  the  Society  of 
Jleclianical  Engineers,  in  the  rule  which  has  been  adoptetl  by 
them,  requesting  the  principal  speaker  of  each  evening  not  to 
occupy  more  than  \iO  minutes,  and  limiting  those  who  take 
part  in  the  discussion  thereafter  to  live  minutes.  For  such 
periods  of  time  an  audience  will  have  the  power  of  resisting  a 
degree  of  strain  without  deformation,  which,  if^Jl(iposed  for 
longer  i)eriods,  would  result  in  an  endurl»g^retch,  which 
may  be  manifeste<l  by  frequent  yawning  and  lateral  deflections. 
At  the  meeting  referred  to,  the  demands  made  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  were  much  below  the  elastic  limit,  both 
in  the  introductory  address  and  in  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowe<i.  Wlien  the  meeting  ended  the  audience  sceme<l  to  re- 
bound, and  was  in  an  alert  and  even  jovial  state  of  mind.  All 
were  apparently  interested  and  entertained,  some  were  in- 
structed, and  probably  others  will  ultimately  be  pecuniarily 
proflte<l  by  reason  of  being  present.  JIany  of  those  who  were 
there  congratulated  others  who  were  presAit  on  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  "  a  good  meeting."  As  these  meetings  are  to 
a  considerable  extent  experimental— the  one  referred  to  being 
only  the  second  one  of  tlie  series— the  interest  whicli  was  mani- 
fested was  especially  gratifying  to  those  who,  in  a  measure, 
are  responsible  for  them  and  for  the  manner  in  which  tliey  arc 
conducted.  That  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  not 
stretched  beyond  its  intellectual  elastic  limit  was,  however, 
obvious,  and  was  due  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  if  not  en- 
tirely, to  the  fact  that  those  wl-.o  took  part  in  it  recogni/.e<l 
that  "  a  li.stener  has  at  each  moment  but  a  limited  amount  of 
mental  power  available,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  attention  should  l)e  economized,  and  that  ideas  should 
be  presented  so  that  they  may  be  apprehended  with  the  least 
]>ossible  mental  effort." 

As  a  contrast  to  this  meeting,  the  one  held  on  February  10 
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may  be  quoted.  The  paper  wliich  was  then  read  occupied 
30  pages  of  closely  printed  minion  type,  interspersed  from 
Ijcginning  tc  end  with  mathematical  formula,  of  a  higli  degree 
Df  tensile  strength,  or,  to  use  a  more  expressive  synonym,  they 
were  U»igh.  It  would  be  a  very  useful  investigation,  and  it 
might  help  in  the  advancement  of  science  and  general  engi- 
neering knowledge,  if  some  one  would  make  a  series  of  tests 
of  the  camcily  of  resistance  of  an  audience  to  mathematical 
strain,  ancBnrouId  tabulate  the  results,  or  would  plot  them  in  a 
graphical  diagram.  The  investigation  might  be  conducted 
somewhat  in  this  way  :  the  investigator  would  prepare  a  series 
of  mathematical  demonstrations  of  a  progressive  character, 
Iwginning  with  examples  in  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  aud 
jtrogressing  gradually  to  increasingly  diflicult  problems  fol- 
lowed by  algebraic  formula;  arranged  in  similar  order,  which 
could  be  succeeded  by  demonstrations  and  elucidiitions  in 
wliich  trigonometry,  calculus  and  other  tenacious  mathemati- 
cal methods  are  eni])loyed.  The  "  sums,"  formulae  and  dem- 
onstrations to  be  numbered,  and  each  i>erson  in  the  audience 
to  be  provided  with  a  card,  and  after  the  mathematical  elucida- 
tion has  l»ecn  inscribed  on  a  lilackboaril  and  explained,  each 
l)er8on  to  mark  on  his  card  whether  lie  comprehended  the 
demonstration  fully,  partially,  or  not  at  all.  Fron-.  these  cards 
a  series  of  what  maj'  I)e  called  mo<luli  of  comprehension  could 
be  established.  That  is,  they  woidd  show  how  many  persons 
in  an  audience  could  understand  simple  arithmetical  proof  of 
any  proposition,  how  many  would  go  wool-gathering  over 
decimal  or  vulgar  fractions,  the  proportion  of  people  to  whom 
algebra  is  as  Greek  is  to  all  who  know  but  one  language  aud 
are  not  Grecians.  It  would,  we  feel  sure,  be  demonstrated 
that  only  an  infinitesimal  number  of  persons  in  audiences,  like 
those  which  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers 
on  February  14  and  15,  can  comprehend  an  elucidation,  in 
which  the  processes  of  calculus  are  employed,  by  merely  hear- 
ing it  read.  If  different  scientific  organizations  would  make 
such  tests  and  establish  what  might  be  called /actor*  of  intelli- 
gence, they  would  l>e  a  great  help  to  those  who  contemplate 
reading  papers  before  them  in  determining  the  limit  of  elas 
ticity  of  the  audience  before  which  they  are  to  appear.  If, 
for  example,  it  was  found  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  jiersons  who 
are  members  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  can  un 
derstand  arithmetical  demonstrations,  6<)  can  go  as  far  as  easy 
algebra,  40  per  cent,  cannot  follow  in  trigonometry,  and  only 
10  can  keep  up  when  an  author  plunges  into  calculus,  then, 
obviously,  the  character  of  his  paper  should  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  people  he  desires  to  interest  and  instruct.  If 
it  is  his  purpose  to  interest  his  whole  audience,  he  will,  if  he 
is  wise,  do  as  Professor  Sweet  did — leave  out  all  mathematics. 
If  he  is  willing  to  ignore  the  10  per  cent,  who  cannot  follow 
in  arithmetic,  he  may  put  a  few  figures  in  his  paper,  or  he 
may  disregard  the  40  per  cent,  who  are  "  stumped"  by  algel)ra 
and  risk  a  few  or  many  formuhe.  This  train  of  rea.soning 
will  lead  inevitiibly  to  the  conclu.sion,  that  with  a  given  audi- 
ence a  paper  may  have  so  much  niathemati&s  in  it  that  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  read  it  at  all,  Iwcause  so  few  or 
none  couhl  understand  it.  It  would  be  somewhat  like  the  apho- 
rism of  the  young  artist  in  Putich,  who  piinted  high-art  pic- 
tures which  no  one  would  buy,  and  was  asked  by  his  uncle 
why  he  did  not  paint  popular  pictures,  like  the  "  Derby  Day." 
The  answer  was  that  "art  is  for  the  few  ;  the  higher  the  art, 
the  fewer  the  few  ;  ultimately  the  liighest  art  is  for  but  one, 
amd  I  am  that  ONE."  There  are  pii|x.'rs  which  are  evidently 
written  for  but  one,  and  that  one  is  the  author.  The  question 
arises  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  read  such  papers.  They 
may  liave  their  use  and  l)e  of  very  great  value,  but  the  reiul- 
Ing  of  them  l)efore  a  mist«llaueous  audience  is  probiibly  of  no 
benefit  to  any  one.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  were  not  three 
persons  in  the  audience  who  listem^l  to  the  paper  which  was 
read  at  the  Railroad  Club  on  the  evening  of  February  \~i,  or 


had  the  fortitude  to  hear  it  all,  who  could  follow  the  reason- 
ing or  the  demonstrations  which  the  author  had  elaborated, 
evidently  with  much  care  and  thought.  The  limit  of  elas- 
ticity of  that  audience  was  exceeded,  and  all  who  remained 
through  the  whole  reading  of  it  had  a  permanent  mental 
"  set,"  and  their  minds  were  stretched  to  such  an  extent  that 
verj'  few  of  them  reacte<i  when  the  tension  was  released. 
In  a  rec-cnt  msigazine  article  the  author  advises  the  jocular 
story  teller,  before  telling  a  story,  always  to  calmly  pnl 
to  himself  the  question,  "  Should  I A derive  pleas- 
ure   from    listening    to  this    from   the   mouth    of    B ?" 

Authors  of  papers  to  be  read  before  miscellaneous  audi- 
ences should  always  subject  themselves  to  a  similar  in- 
trospection, and  should  solemnly  ask  themselves  the  ques- 
tion, "  Would  I,  the  author,  be  interested  or  profited  from 

hearing  a  paper  of  this  kind  and  length  from  B or  any 

other  [jersou  of  equal  caliber  to  myself  V"  It  might  not  be  a 
bad  plan  for  committees  in  charge  of  such  meetings  to  put 
some  such  question  to  the  authors  of  papers  before  they  are 
read. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  very  great  folly,  at  the  present  day, 
for  an}'  one  to  underestimate  the  uses  and  value  of  mathe- 
matics as  an  instrumentalitj'  for  analysis  and  investigation. 
The  projector  of  the  North  Kiver  Tunnel,  who  testified  some 
years  ago  before  a  commission  that  he  thought  "  a  knowledge 
of  mathematics  dwarfed  a  man's  mind,"  has,  it  is  true,  a 
counterpart  in  a  venerable  protectionist  in  Philadelphia,  who 
in  a  recent  public  letter  expressed  the  opinion  "  that  of  all  the 
institutions  in  the  country,  the  college  was  the  one  which  ex- 
erted the  most  pernicious  influence." 

We  all  recognize  the  uses  and  value  of  mathematics,  the 
regret  of  some  of  us  being  that  we  know  so  little';  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  somewhat  like  one's  underclothing — useful  and 
indispensable,  but  it  is  not  well  to  display  it  publicly. 

There  are  few  engineers  worthy  of  the  name  who  would 
build  a  bridge,  a  roof,  or  construct  a  machine  without  taking 
into  account  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material  used,  and  who 
will  yet  appear  Ijefore  an  a.ssemblage  of  people  without  giving 
a  thought  to  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  those  who  listen  to 
them  is  linuted  by  laws  as  absolute  as  those  which  govern  the 
strength  and  resistance  of  iron  and  steel. 

Of  the  value  of  the  paper,  whose  fonii,  character  and  length 
has  been  (wnmented  on,  we  will  for  the  present  at  least  have 
nothing  to  say.  Some  one  has  said  that  they  always  distrust 
a  conclusion  which  cannot  be  proved  in  any  other  way  except- 
ing by  mathematics.  There  is  some  reason  for  this  distrust. 
Whether  tlie  conclusions  which  were  reached  by  Mr.  Parke 
are  sound  or  not  will  not  now  Ik  discussed.  All  that  is  in- 
tended here  is  to  point  out  tliat  such  papers  are  imsuited  for 
reading  Iteforc  audiences  of  the  kind  tliat  assemble  at  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Kailroad  Club — and  perhaps  it  would 
not  l>e  far  wrong  to  say,  or  any  other  audiences— unless  it  be 
a  very  few  who  are  well  up  in  mathematics  and  are  constantly 
using  it.  It  would  seem  as  though  a  short  catechism  might 
Ijc  framed  wluch  would  Ix;  useful  to  those  in  charge  of  and 
those  who  intend  to  read  papers  or  make  addresses  at  techni- 
cal and  other  meetings.  It  might  embrace  such  questions  as 
the  following  : 

Is  tiiere  a  limit  within  which  an  audience  "  maj'  be  tera- 
l>orarily  acted  upon  with  the  certainty  of  recovering  its 
figiire"  ? 

When  this  limit  is  "  overpa-ssed,"  what  happens  ? 

What  proportion  of  the  audience  will  probably  understand 
and  follow  an  arithmetical  demonstration  by  merel}'  hearing 
it  read  ?  how  many  («in  keep  up  with  the  algebra  in  the  paper? 
and  can  you  estimate  the  percentage  of  tliose  who  will  not  be 
vanquished  by  your  calculus  t 

Estimated  in  time,  when  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  your  audi- 
ence will  be  reached,  when  will  j>ermauenl  set  begin,  how 
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much  extc-DsioD  may  be  expected,  and  liow  much  will  the  area 
of  your  audience  be  reduced  before  rupturorlakes  place  V 

In  some  cases — as  in  political  meetings -Jit  might  l)e  well  to 
consider  whether  the  reaction  at  the  point  of  rupture  may  not 
be  violent. 

It  would  seem  as  though  a  study  of  the  laws  of  intellectual 
elasticity  would  have  an  analogous  result  to  that  which  fol- 
lowed a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  phj'sical  elasticitj' — in 
the  one  case  mechanical  structures  were  made  safer.  In  the 
other  there  would  Iw  much  less  risk  that  meetings  for  techni- 
cal discussion  would  fail  in  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
held,  which,  it  may  be  assumed,  is  for  the  entertainment,  in- 
struction and  profit  of  thoee  who  attend  them. 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


Hei.iCAI.  Gkars.     a  Prartical   Treatise.     By  a  Foreman  Pat- 
tem-Maker.     Macmiilan  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  book  gives  very  clear  and  detailed  dio'dions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  pattern  maker  in  laying  out.  constructing, 
and  molding  helical  gears — that  is,  gears  in  wiiich  the  acting 
surfaces  of  the  teeth,  instead  of  being  panillel  with  the  axes 
of  the  wheels,  as  in  onlinary  spur  anil  lievel  gears,  are  heli- 
coids  about  these  axes.  Tiie  practical  instruction  is  so  ex- 
plicit, that  a  pattern-maker,  by  carefully  following  it,  could 
produce  the  best  attainable  results  with  very  little  original 
thought  or  invention  on  liLs  own  part.  Con.siderable  informa- 
tion IS  also  given  as  to  methods  of  molding  these  gears,  and 
altogether  the  subject  is  placed  in  a  clearer  light,  and  its  pos- 
sibilities and  ditticulties  more  fully  explained,  than  ever  liefore 
in  type. 

The  author's  claims  as' to  the  advantages  of  helical  gears,  and 
the  more  theoretical  parts  of  the  l)Ook  generally,  are  not  quite 
as  liappy  as  those  parts  relating  to  the  actual  making  of  the 
patterni  For  instance,  on  page  4,  he  states  that  the  diagonal 
thrust,  which  tjikes  place  at  all  points  of  contact  situated  away 
from  the  a<-tual  pitch  point  of  cycloiihil  gears,  is  an  evil  in- 
separable from  the  action  of  onlinary  gears  which  it  is  desira- 
ble to  eliminate.  If  tliis  is  such  an  evil,  why  is  it  that  invo- 
lute teeth,  in  which  this  diagonal  thrust  is  always  present, 
even  at  the  pit<:li  point,  are  iM'ing  so  largely  used  in  the  best 
practice  of  to  day,  and  are  rapidly  s«i|>planling  the  cycloidal 
shape  '!  Again,  the  statement  that  the  tiriving  force  undergoes 
constant  variation  as  the  point  of  contact  t)etween  the  teeth 
moves  away  from  the  pitch  point  is  very  misleading,  as  we 
know  that  with  pro|)erIy  shaped  teeth  the  driving  force  is  con- 
stant throughout  the  whole  arc  of  action.  The  claim  on 
page  B  that  with  helical  teeth  "  the  wheels  would  revolve  by 
rolling  contact  without  sliding,  and  thus  approximate  to  the 
condition  of  ideal  cylinders  rolling  by  the  contact  of  smooth 
peripheries,"  would  lie  nither  ditlicult  to  su.stain. 

Helical  gears  would  be  us«'d  much  more  generally  if  they 
could  be  miwie  as  accurately  and  as  cheaply  as  onlinary  gears, 
and  anything  which  tends  to  clear  up  the  mystery  surround- 
ing them,  or  to  simplify  the  methods  of  making  them,  or  to 
improve  their  shapes  and  accuracy,  is  very  desirable.  This 
Iwok  undoubtedly  has  tnis  tendency,  and  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  litemture  on  the  suliject.  It  will  prove  of  interest 
and  use  to  an^'  patt<^'rn-niaker  or  dnifUman  who  has  much  to 
do  with  gearing  of  any  description,  and  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  all  who  wish  to  make  this  kind,  or  are  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  their  ust;  would  be  beneficial  or  profitable. 


Htdr.\ulic  Testino-M.\ciiineb.  S!f»lem  »f  A.  If.  Emery, 
C.K.  As  Designed  and  Built  by  William  Sellers  &  Co.  (In- 
corporated). Philadelphia. 

This  publication  is  a  pamphlet  of  14  pp.,  7i  X  7J  in.,  in 
which  the  general  principles  of  the  Emery  testing  machine 
are  tlrst  described  ;  extracts  from  reports  on  the  machine  mafic 
to  the  In.stitution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Asswia- 
lion  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  are  then  given.  The  latter  part  of  the  book 
has  the  title  of  "  Specification,"  but  it  is  really  a  description  of 
tlie  construction  of  different  types  which  are  made  by  this  firm. 
To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  testing  machines, 
and  have  comparatively  little  knowliMlgeof  them  or  of  the  Em- 
ery machine,  this  part  of  the  publication  under  review  will  seem 
quite  too  brief  and  lacking  iu  lucidity.    It  is  very  doubtful 


whether  any  one,  even  the  most  skilled  mechanic,  could  get 
a  clear  idea  of  the  general  construction  of  the  machine  from 
the  description  given.  If  one  or  more  sectional  drawings  had 
been  added,  showing  its  principal  parts  or  organs,  with  letters 
of  reference,  the  reader  would  have  had  an  image  of  these 
parts  and  their  relation  to  each  other  which  would  have  helped 
him  immensely  and  enabled  him  to  understand  the  general 
construction  without  difficulty. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  is  illustrated  with  half-tone  engrav- 
ings of  a  Hydraulic  Support  Testing  Machine  of  a  capacity  of 
500,000  lbs..  Horizontal  Type  Machines  of  100,000 11)8.,  200,000 
lbs.  and  300,000  lbs.  capacity,  and  a  Pump  for  Testing  Ma- 
chine with  Adjustable  Stroke. 

The  following  extract  will  interest  the  general  as  well  as 
the  technical  reader  : 

"  One  of  the  '  proof  '  experiments  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Board  was  the  breaking  in  tension  of  a  forged  iron 
link,  5  in.  in  diameter  between  the  eyes,  at  a  strain  of  722,800 
ll)s.,  and  immediately  thereafter  a  single  horse-hair  seven 
thousandths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  slowly  strained,  and 
after  stretching  'M)  percent.,  snapped  under  the  recorded  strain 
of  16  oz.  Masses  of  metal  were  subjected  to  pressures  of 
1,000,000  lbs.  in  compression  alternately  with  eggs  and  nut- 
shells, and  in  all  cases  the  machine  operated  with  equal  ac- 
curacy." 

The  typographical  work  of  this  catalogue  is  by  the  well- 
known  .1.  B.  Lippincott  Com|>any,  and  is  all  that  could  Ite 
desired. 


Wii.\T  .\N  Enoinekk  Shoui.ij  Know  auout  Elkctricity. 
By  Alljert  L.  Clough.  E.  E.  The  Mason  Regulator  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.     4i  X  64  in.,  108  pp. 

The  object  of  this  book,  the  author  says  in  his  preface,  is 
"  to  present  plainly  and  without  the  use  of  dilticult  technicali- 
ties or  mathematics,  to  all  who  have  to  deal  with  electrical 
appliances,  brief  descriptions  of  their  various  forms,  practical 
'  pointers  '  on  the  troubles  to  which  they  are  liable  and  their 
remedies,  as  well  as  genend  instructions  for  doing  simple  con- 
struction work,  such  as  is  often  needed,  as  a  slight  extension 
of  an  already  established  i)l»nt." 

It  Ix'gins  with  some  preliminary  explanations  and  definitions 
about  electricity  circuits,  Volts,  amperes,  ohms,  etc.  Pait  I 
is  on  Light  Current  Working,  and  contains  sections  on  the 
Battery,  Circuits,  Electric  llells.  Burglar  and  Fire  Alarms, 
Electric  Gas  Lighting,  Dynamos.  Part  II  is  on  Heavy  {'ur- 
rent  Applications,  and  discusst^s  Incande.scrent  Electric  Light- 
ing, Arc  Lighting,  Transmission  of  Power,  Storage  Batteries, 
and  ends  with  the  Rules  and  Re()uirements  of  the  Under- 
writers' Association  with  reference  to  the  use  of  electric  appli- 
ances. 

The  book  is  written  in  very  simple  and  clear  language,  and 
is  full  of  information  for  those  who  have  the  care  of  electric 
appliances.  The  deficiency  in  it  seems  to  be  that  it  is  assumed 
that  the  novice  knows  more  than  he  really  does,  and  matters 
which  no  doubt  are  extremely  plain  to  the  writer  are  not  suf- 
ficiently explain<-(l.  The  book  is  also  without  an  index,  which 
is  an  unpardonable  literary  sin. 


TiiK  Xatio.nai.  Cau  and  Ltxo.MOTivE  Bi'ii.DEK.  This  pub- 
lication comes  to  us  each  month  apparently  undiminished  in 
prosix-rity  by  hani  times,  and  with  no  loss  of  interest  on  ac- 
count of  the  dullness  in  business.  The  February  number  con- 
tains a  nunil»er  of  very  interesting  articles — one  on  Passenger 
Car  Construction,  by  Ernest  Merrick,  in  which  some  new 
methods  are  described,  and  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  abandon 
the  use  of  end  platforms.  Another  article  is  a  repf)rt  on  the 
Best  Method  of  .Securing  Cylinders,  Smoke-Boxes,  and  Frames 
on  Lotromotives,  which  was  made  to  the  Southern  &  South- 
western Railway  Club.  Some  of  the  circulars  of  the  Master 
Car-Builders  are  reprinted,  and  much  other  information  is 
given  which  will  interest  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  con- 
struction or  maintenimce  of  rolling  stock.  One  editorial  arti- 
cle, however,  is  not  cheerful  reading.  It  discusses  the  ques- 
tion, "  Where  is  the  safest  place  on  a  train?"  and  points  out 
with  considerable  minuteness  of  detail  and  show  of  technical 
knowledge  when  and  where  a  traveler  is  most  likely  to  have 
his  neck  or  his  Inmes  broken. 

It  is  announced  that  the  directory  of  railroads  and  railroad 
officers,  which  is  so  useful  and  convenient  an  appendage  to 
this  publication,  has  been  officially  corrected,  and  that  the 
publisher  has  abandoned  machine-set  for  hand-set  type,  and 
prognosticates  a  generally  improvtHl  tone  in  business,  for 
which  we  are  all  looking  so  anxiously.  There  is  a  kind  of 
satistied  tone  about  the  publication  which  |implie8  a  comforta- 
ble bank  account  and  general  prosperity. 
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Ratlroad  Car  Jouunat,.    The  bound  volume  of  the  Rail- 

roml  Car  Journal  for  Ihe  year  1893  comprises  a  very  complete 
record  of  what  has  been  done  in  car  construction  during  the 
past  year.  While  it  is  almost  absolutely  impossible,  as  all 
ruilrc^  men  are  aware,  to  obtain  matter  in  regard  to  the  car 
construction  and  car  designing  which  bears  the  stamp  of  abso- 
lute .novelty,  yet  the  illustrations  and  the  matter  contained 
in  the  paper  under  review  constitute  a  valuable  record  of  cur- 
rent practice  and  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  There 
are  numerous  working  drawings  which  afford  all  tlie  informa- 
tion which  would  be  required  for  a  duplication  of  the  original 
in  the  shop,  as  well  as  photographs  of  perspective  views  giv- 
ing an  idea  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  cars  and  car 
machinery  described.  The  paper  is  neatly  printed,  and  evi- 
dently considerable  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  matter  and 
in  the  editing  of  the  same,  and  the  whole  contains  a  deal  of 
valuable  information  fcr  car  builders. 


A.N  Elementaky  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine,  with 
Questions  for  Examination.  By  Randall  W.  McDonnell. 
Dublin  :  William  McGee  ;  liOndon  :  Marshall  &  Uo.  7i  X 
4i  in.  48  pp. 

The  supply  and  demand  for  books  on  the  steam-engine 
seem  to  be  unlimited,  and  j-et  an  editor  of  a  lechnicsil  journal 
is  seldom  puzzled  more  than  he  is  when  asked  to  recommend 
a  book  on  this  subject. 

The  little  volume  before  us.  we  are  informed,  is  the  work 
of  a  very  young  man,  who  has  evidently  tried  to  explain  what 
he  has  learned  from  books  and  other  sources,  and  has  done  it 
very  well.  It  begins  with  an  explanation  of  the  old  New- 
comen's  engine  and  then  advances  to  Watt  and  to  modern 
practice.  It  is  obviously  the  work  of  an  amateur  author,  but 
IS  better  than  many  lK>oks  by  writers  of  more  mature  years. 


Dynamo  and  Motor  Building  for  Amateurs.  By  C.  D. 
Parkhurst,  U.S.A.  The  W.  J.  Johnston  Company,  Lim- 
ited, New  York.     6i  X  4i  in.,  1(53  pp. 

This  simple  book  is  "  an  attempt  to  describe  to  amateurs 
such  forms  and  types  of  motors  and  dynamos  as  are  siinpl}' 
and  easily  made."  It  contains  directions  for  making  A  Small 
Electric  Motor  for  Amateurs  ;  A  "  Home -Made"  Electric 
Motor  ;  A  Sewing- Machine  Motor  for  Amateurs  ;  Armature 
Windings  ;  Connections  and  Currents  ;  A  Fifty-Light  Incan- 
descent Dynamo,  and  an  Appendix. 

The  book  is  clearly  written,  with  very  full  and  detailed 
directions  for  doing  what  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  author  to 
explain. 


TRADE    CATALOGUES. 


The  Lcnkenheimer  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  have  issued 
a  neat  folder  illustrating  their  "  Renewable  Seat-Gate  Valves," 
of  which  different  styles  are  represented,  with  a  table  giving 
price-list,  dimensions,  weights,  etc. 


The  Young  &  Wiij.ever  Automatic  Mechanical  Rail- 
road Block-Signal  Company,  of  204  Walnut  Place,  Phila- 
delphia, have  issueil  a  small— 5J  X  SJ  in.— circular  of  8  pp., 
containing  a  description  of  their  block  signals.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  descriptioa  is  not  accompanied  witli  en- 
gravings of  their  apparatus,  as  no  one  can  get  a  clear  idea  of 
its  constructiou  without  such  illustrations. 


The  Detrick  &  H.vrvey  Machine  Comp.\ny,  of  Baltimore, 
send  us  a  neat  pocket  diary  and  memorandum  book  for  1894. 
It  contains  some  useful  data  about  population  and  postage 
and  calendars  for  1894  and  1895.  It  also  conveys  the  informa- 
tion—and tliis  is  perhaps  its  most  important  function— that 
the  publishers  are  Designers  and  Builders  of  Experimental 
and  Special  Machinery  of  all  kinds  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Open  Side  Planer. 


The  Magnolia  Metal  Company,  of  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York,  have  published  a  sheet  containing  half-tone  en- 
gravings of  22  different  bearings.  These  apparently  are  shown 
as  they  appeared  after  being  tested,  but  the  whole  matter  is 
presented  in  such  an  incoherent  way,  both  typograpliically 


and  rhetorically,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at  the  significance 
of  the  illustrations  or  the  fragments  of  reports  accompanying 
them.  The  purpose  of  the  publication  is  to  show  that  Mag- 
nolia metal  came  out  ahead,  in  some  tests  which  were  madfe 
somewhere  by  somebody,  but  neither  the  place  where  the 
tests  were  made  nor  the  parties  who  made  them  are  clear  from 
the  publication  before  us. 


Knowles  Special  Catalogue  op  Power  Pumpb,  for  Paper 
and  Pulp  Mills.  Knowles  Steam  Pump  Works,  93  Liberty 
Street,  New  York.     5}  X  7|  in.,  31  pp. 

The  publishers  say  of  this  that  it  is  a  special  catalogue  of 
paper-maker's  belt  driven  pumps.  The  following  ditterent 
kinds  of  pumps  are  illustrated  and  described  by  excellent  en- 

f  ravings  and  clear  descriptions  :  Vertical  Triplex  Boiler  Feed 
ump.  Horizontal  Single  Boiler  Feed  Pump,  Horizontal  Du- 
plex Light  Service  Pump,  Vertical  Triplex  Pressure  Pump 
for  Hydraulic  Pulp  Grinders.  Horizontal  Duplex  Pressure 
Pump  for  Hydraulic  Pulp  Grinders,  Vertical  Post  Stuff  Pump, 
Vertical  Fly-wheel  Stuff  Pump,  Vertical  Fly-wheel  Post  Stuff 
Pump,  Vertical  Duplex  Geare<l  Stuff  Pump,  Triplex  Stuff 
pump.  Suction-box  Vacuum  Pump,  Vacuum  Pump  for  Re- 
volving Suction-box,  Vacuum  Pump  for  Sulphite  Process, 
Underwriter  Fire  Pump,  Automatic  Receiver  and  Pumps. 
The  engraving,  printing,  and  descriptions  are  all  excellent. 


Ball  Balanced  Comi-ound  IjOCo.motive.  21  pp.,  64  X  9i 
in.  This  pamphlet  ilescril)es  a  form  of  locomotive  with  out- 
side cylinders  arranged  "  tandem"  fashion.  The  centers  of 
the  two  low-pressure  cylinders  are  sufliciently  near  together 
to  be  connected  to  crank-pins  close  to  the  wheels.  The  cen- 
ters of  the  high-pressure  cylinders  are  farther  apart,  and  they 
are  connected,  by  separate  connecting-rods,  to  pins  on  return 
cranks  attached  to  the  main  crank-pins.  These  two  pins  are 
set  opposite  to  each  other,  so  that  the  reciprocating  parts  of 
one  cylinder  balance  those  of  the  other.  The  trailing  wheels 
also  have  return  cranks,  and  there  are  two  coupling-rods  on 
each  side  of  the  engine,  which  is  of  the  American  type. 

There  are  also  illustrations  of  an  eight-wheeled  suburban 
locomotive  of  the  Forney  tj-pe  with  the  balanced  compound 
features  adapted  to  it.  These  are  all  very  well  illustrated,  the 
engravings  lieing  made  from  excellent  drawings,  but  which 
have  been  reducSl  too  much,  the  dimensions  being  illegible. 

The  office  of  the  Company  is  at  82  Church  Street,  New 
York. 


After  the  Pair.  TweiUp-fifth  Anniversary  Souvenir  cf  ihe 
Page  Belting  Comjxiny.      Concord,  N.  II.     6i  X  9i  in.,  36  pp. 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  publish  the  judges'  re- 
ports and  awards  which  were  made  to  the  Page  Belting  Com- 
pany, for  leather  belting  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Exhibi- 
tion, and  also  to  illu.strate  and  describe  their  exhibits  at  the 
great  "  show."  The  first  few  pages  are  devoted  to  the  awards 
and  reports,  and  to  "  Corroboratory  Testimony"  of  those 
awards.  This  testimony  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  from 
the  parties  who  used  the  Page  belting  at  the  Exhibition. 
'I'hese  are  followed  by  a  series  of  half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing the  various  exhibits  of  the  Company  with  descriptions 
thereof.  There  is  also  a  history  of  the  Company  with  a  view 
of  their  original  shops  of  1668,  and  of  their  present  works  at 
Conconl,  N.  H.  The  last  page  contains  views  of  their  ware- 
houses at  91  Lil)erty  Street,  New  York  ;  31  Pearl  Street,  Bos- 
ton ;  165  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  and  42  Sacramento  Street,  San 
Francisco.  On  the  last  outside  cover  is  a  diagram  showing  a 
whole  hide  of  leather,  and  descriptions  of  how  it  is  cut  to 
make  different  kinds  of  belting. 


Wheeler's  Improved  Surface  Condensers.  Wheeler  Con- 
denser &  Engineering  Company,  New  York.  9i  X  51  in., 
20  pp. 

The  outside  cover  of  this  publication  has  an  excellent  en- 
graving showing  a  section  of  tlie  Wheeler  Surface  Condenser. 
It  is  printed  in  three  colors,  the  outlines  being  black  ;  the  brass 
ptirts  are  shown  in  yellow,  and  the  iron  or  steel  parts  in  blue. 

The  introductory  part  of  the  pamphlet  sets  forth  the  "  Ad- 
vantages" of  the  condenser,  and  says  that  when  there  is  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  available,  any  existing  high-pressure 
engine  can  readily  lje  converted  into  a  condensing  engine  with 
a  resulting  economj-  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  fuel.  A 
description  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  condenser 
and  of  the  improved  "  Wheeler  Admiralty  Tube."  which  is 
used,  follows.  This  is  succeeded  by  excellent  wood-engrav- 
ings, showing  perspective  and  sectional  views  of  different 
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kinds  of  surface  condensers  made  by  this  Company.  An  illus- 
tration of  a  jet  condenser,  a  view  of  tlieir  works  at  Carteret, 
N.  J.,  completes  this  pleasing  and  satisfactory  publication. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  New  York  otlice  of  tlie  Company  is 
at  Nos.  :5!»-4l  Cortlandt  Street. 


IIvATT  Roller  Bearing  Company.  12  pp..  5 J  x  9  iu. 
Roller  bearings  have  been  the  subject  of  the  dreams  of  innu- 
merable inventors  for  a  great  many  years  past.  In  the  pam- 
phlet l>efore  us  it  is  said  that  more  than  300  patents  have  been 
issued  in  this  country  on  such  bearings,  and  yet  comparatively 
few  are  now  in  use,  and  those  only  under  slow-moving  mech- 
anism. Roller  bearings  which  have  heretofore  been  made  had 
to  be  turned,  hardened  and  accurately  fini.she<{.  The  same  is 
true  of  ball  bearings.  The  Ilj'att  l)earing  is  an  ingenious  de- 
vice to  get  over  the  difficulties  encountered  in  otlier  similar 
beariug8,;aud  consists  oi  flexible  bearings.  They  are  made  of  a 
ribbon  or  Hat  bar  of  steel  wound  on  a  mandrel  to  form  a  close 
spiral,  and  it  is  claimed  that  "  such  a  roller  adapts  itself  per- 
fectly to  every  inecjuality  of  the  axle  or  the  bearing,  and  can- 
not l>e  crushed  or  distorted  by  side  strains  on  the  bearing  or 
bending  of  the  journal."  It  is  alsfi  sai<l  that  such  bearings  do 
not  require  to  be  turned  or  finished  in  any  w.ay,  and  are  there- 
fore much  cheaper  tlian  any  other  roller  or  ball  i)carings  which 
have  lieretoforc  been  proposed.  The  idea  is  a  very  ingenious 
one,  and  has  in  it  a  promise  of  great  success. 

Various  forms  and  applications  of  the  l)earings  are  well  illus- 
trated and  described  in  the  pamphlet  which  ha.s  l)een  issued 
by  the  Company,  wliose  office  is  at  77  Lil)erty  Street,  New 
York. 


The  History  of  a  Lead-Pencil.  By  Walter  Day.  The 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  6i  X  o\ 
in.,  16  pp. 

Probably  of  the  millioDs  of  people  who  daily  use  lead -pen- 
cils very  few  have  any  idea  of  how  or  where  tliey  are  made. 
The  little  publication  which  the  Dixon  Crucible  Company  has 
just  issued  gi^cs  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information  about 
the  different  kinds  of  pencils  which  they  make,  how  they  are 
manufactured,  and  why.  The  pamphlet  is  as  interesting  as  a 
good  novel,  and  probably  few  who  have  the  time  to  read  it 
will  lay  it  (town  without  finishing  it. 

The  first  part  of  the  description,  however,  lias  a  sort  of 
strident  personal  flavor,  which  may  have  somewhat  tlie  same 
effect  on  its  readers  that  those  people  have  who  take  the  lib- 
erty of  slapping  us  on  the  back  or  punching  us  with  their 
sticks  or  umbrellas.  The  author  has  taken  liberties  with  the 
reatler  which  are  not  entirely  agreeable.  He  begins  with  the 
imperious  command,  printed  in  caps,  "  Take  that  pencil 
OUT  OK  YOUR  POCKET."  It  would  uot  be  pleasant  to  have 
a  stranger  say  that  to  us,  nor  is  it  pleasant  to  read.  The 
first  persion  singular  occurs  oftener,  too,  than  is  agree;ible. 
Barring  these  slight  lapses  of  good  taste,  this  little  history  is 
very  pleasant  and  profitable  reading.  It  is  well  illustrated 
with  excellent  wood  cuts  of  the  mines,  mills,  and  works  of 
the  Company,  a  portrait  of  its  founder,  various  kinds  of  pen- 
cils made  by  it,  and  finally  a  view  on  Crystal  River,  Fla., 
showing  the  rafting  of  cedar  logs  to  the  Dixon  mill,  with  a 
fine  alligator  in  the  foreground,  who  evidently  is  not  happy 
because  he  is  not  provided  with  a  Dixon  pencil. 


Oim  Share  in  Coast  Defense— PdW  II.     Builders'  Iron 
Foundry,  Providence,  R.  I.     55  pp.,  6  X  U  in. 

In  the  brief  preface  to  this  )>amphlct  the  i)ub]ishers  say 
that,  "  In  publishing  the  pamphlet  '  Our  Share  in  Coast  De- 
fense— Part  1,'  we  gave  in  popidar  form  a  rather  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  I'i-in.  Breech-Loading  l{ifled  Mortars  and  the  nieth- 
o<ls  which  we  employ  in  their  manufacture.  We  now  supple- 
ment that  pamphlet  by  reprinting  extracts  from  Oorerinuent 
Specifications  and  Inspectors'  Reports,  believing  that  more 
complete  descriptions,  exact  |>articulars,  and  minute  details 
will  interest  mechanical  engineers  and  others  who  follow  ad- 
vanced foundry  and  machine-shop  practice." 

The  frontispiece  is  a  halftone  engraving,  showing  the  13-in. 
breech-loiuling  rified  mortars,  which  was  published  in  The 
American  Enoineer  of  last  September.  This  is  followed  by 
specifications  of  their  manufacture,  with  illustrations  of  the 
form  and  position  from  which  test  pieces  are  taken.  An  out- 
line engraving  and  outside  dimensions  and  another  sectional 
view  of  one  of  the  mortal's  is  then  given,  with  specifications 
governing  the  finishing  and  as.«i'nibling  thereof.  Other  in- 
terior views  in  the  foundry  are  also  given,  with  an  outline 
view  of  an  old  style  13in.  seacoast  mortar.     The  metal  which 


is  used  and  tlie  process  of  manufacture  is  described,  and  re- 
ports of  tests  of  the  materials  used  are  given.  A  description 
of  the  method  of  operating  the  breech  mechanism,  with  illus- 
trations of  it,  completes  the  work.  It  is  all  written  in  a  popu- 
lar way,  and  will  interest  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  subject 
which  it  discus8<'s.  An  omission  to  be  noted  is  the  absence  of 
titles  to  most  of  the  engravings.  A  very  large  proi)ortion  of 
the  people  into  whose  hands  any  book  falls  never  go  further 
than  to  look  it  through.  To  such  proper  titles  to  engravings 
are  a  great  help. 

The  CoNSOLiDATEn  Car-Heating  Comp.vny,  of  Albany,  have 
sent  us  a  poem,  by  Haines  D.  Cunningham,  "  the  well-known 
newspaper  corresjaondent,"  with  the  title  "The  Car-heater 
and  the  "rraveling  Public."  We  have  only  room  for  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  are  submitted  as  a  sample  : 

"  And  in  daytime,  midst  his  dreaming. 
Sits  the  solitary  traveler 
Peering  tlirouj'h  his  frosted  window. 
Out  upon  the  dreary  landscape    • 
Drifted  high  with  crystal  hillocks. 
Sicklied  o'er  with  pale  solstitial 
Sunlight  of  the  cold  north  winter. 
While  his  feel  are  warm,  and  legs,  too. 
Dangling  limp  against  the  pipe-ways." 

The  last  line  of  our  quotation,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not 
"even  up"  quite  right.  The  following  amendment  is  there- 
fore suggested  : 

"  While  his  feet  are  warm,  and  legs,  too. 
His  corns  are  aching  in  a  tight  shoe." 

Seriously,  we  think  the  Consolidated  Car-Heating  Company's 
system  of  heating  is  better  than  Mr.  Cunningham's  poetry, 
and,  by  means  of  the  Sewall  Steam  Coupler,  the  linesof  pipe 
on  the  cius  are  connected  together  more  satisfactorily  than 
some  of  the  lines  of  the  poetry  are.  Still,  Uiere  art  some 
strokes  of  genius  in  the  poem.  For  example,  the  following 
line  addres^  to  the  locomotire  : 

"  In  your  big,  black,  bulbous  boiler." 

In  a  paragraph  from  the  Manitoba  Free  PrcM  the  Consoli- 
dated system  of  steam  healing,  which  has  been  adopted  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  is  commended.  We  have  not  re- 
ceived any  newspaper  clippings  commending  the  poetry 
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SAVING   EFFECTED   BY   COMPOUND    LOCOMO- 
TIVES. 


Editor  of  Ou  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal  : 
Apropos  of  a  recent  discu.ssion  relative  to  the  merits  of  the 
compound  locomotive,  I  am  now  able,  fortunately,  to  give 
you  some  data  relative  to  the  action  of  a  compound  locomo- 
tive on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  which, 
I  think,  will  be  of  interest. 

The  data  was  gathered,  not  to  determine  the  merits  of  the 
compound  locomotive,  but  because  the  general  officers  thought 
the  coal  lecord  for  a  certain  month  was  too  high  on  the  division 
on  which  the  compound  was  running,  so  that  the  report  con- 
tained the  fuel  record  of  the  compound.  The  fuel  used  by 
each  engine  and  the  number  of  loaded  cars  hauled  was  looked 
up  for  each  engine.  The  results  are  stated  in  the  number  of 
piounds  of  cohI  burned  in  liauling  one  loaded  car  1  mile.  The 
record  for  the  compound  was  3.27  lbs.  of  coal  per  loaded  car 
mile.  TJhj  l)est  record  for  any  simple  engine  of  the  same  class 
was  3.85  lbs.;  for  the  poorest,  6.153  lbs.;  for  the  average  of 
40  engines,  including  the  compound,  4.61.  So  that  the  saving 
made  l)y  the  compound  was  as  follows  :  Over  the  best  record 
of  any  other  engine  in  the  same  class,  15  per  cent.;  over  the 
poorest  record  of  a  simple  engine,  .53  per  cent. ;  over  the  aver- 
age record  of  40  engines  of  the  same  class,  29  per  cent.  As 
the  compound  runs  m  the  ix>ol  with  all  the  other  engines,  as 
the  record  covers  the  period  of  a  month,  and  is  almost  a  dupli- 
cate of  a  similar  record  made  when  the  engine  was  new\  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  tliis 
compound,  at  leiust,  is  saving  us  at  least  25  per  cent. 

C.  II.  Qt'EREAr, 

Engineer  of  Textg. 


MARINE   NOTES. 


Japanese  Torpedo-boats.  —  Seventeen  torpedo-boats  are 
now  in  course  or  construction  at  the  navy  yard  at  Kobe, 
Japan. 

The  Chinese  Navy  Worthless. — It  is  stated  at  Shanghai, 
"on  excellent  authority,"  that  the  real  reason  why  none  of 
the  Chinese  squadron  went  to  Bangkok  was  that  it  wiis  found 
there  was  not  one  of  the  squadron  prepared  for  such  a  voyage 
without  refitting,  the  internal  condition  of  the  ironclads  and 
cruisers  of  China's  new  navy  being  very  imperfect. — Lotuion 
Daily  Newt. 

The  Loss  of  the  "  Kearsarge.  "—The  old  corvette  ffisarMry*, 
of  the  United  Stjites  Navy,  was  foundered  on  Itoncador  on 
the  night  of  February  2.  She  is  one  of  the  two  vessels,  the 
Hartford  being  the  other,  whicli,  by  special  act  of  Congress, 
was  to  have  been  kept  in  commission.  Her  principal  victory, 
for  which  she  is  uoted,  was  the  destruction  of  the  English- 
Confederate  cruiser  AUihama,  off  the  coast  of  France,  during 
our  late  Civil  War. 

A  Commerce  Destroyer.— Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  speaking  recently 
at  a  bauijuet  at  Cardiff,  said  that  "  he  was  concerned  at  the 
present  moment  in  the  construction  of  a  foreign  cruiser,  a  ves- 
sel without  any  armor  at  all,  and  without  anj'  pretension  to 
be  anything  but  a  very  fast  vessel  built  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  what  mischief  she  coidd  under  certain  conditions.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  tlmt  every  one  of  the  guns  she 
carried  could  penetrate  the  unarmored  ends  of  10  of  the  Britisli 
line-of  battleships,  which,  being  so  penetnited,  must  sink. 

The  Cruiser  "  Olympia. "— The  report  of  the  trial  IXMird  on 
the  S|>ee<l  of  the  new  cruiser  Olympia,  which  was  run  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  off  the  coast  of  California,  gives  the 
vessel  a  speed  of  21.686  knots,  which  means  a  premium  of 
$300,000  to  the  builders.  In  every  point  of  machinery,  speed, 
H.l\,  and  coal  consumption  the  plans  and  specificiitions  have 
been  Iwaten.  The  required  pressure  test  was  160  lbs.,  that 
carried  was  166.53  ;  at  the  starboanl  engines  steam-chest  the 
register  was  166.75  ;  at  the  port  engines,  164.83. 

The  Cruiser  "  Montgomery."— The  trial  of  the  cruiser 
Montgomery,  which  was  held  off  New  London,  in  Long  Island 
Sound,  shows  that  the  vessel  developctl  a  speetl  of  19.056  knots. 


Her  contract  called  for  a  8|>eed  of  17  knots,  and  this  will  mean 
a  bonus  of  $200,000  to  the  builders,  the  Government  paying 
$35,000  for  each  quarter  knot  in  excess  of  the  contract  speed. 
The  average  revolution  of  Ihe  port  engines  during  the  trial 
were  180.7,  and  of  the  starboard  engine  180.3  ;  the  average 
steam  pressure  160  lbs.  On  a  requirement  of  16,000,  the  main 
engine's  indicated  H.P.  was  as  follows:  Starboard,  H.P. 
2.001;  first  LP.  3,097.3;  L.P.  3,198.5;  total,  8,297.6:  port. 
H.P.  1,903.2  ;  first  LP.  3,185.6  :  L.P.  3,463.4  ;  total,  8,552.2  ; 
grand  total  for  main  engines,  16,849.8.  The  collective  H.P. 
of  the  main  and  auxiliary  engines  operated  during  the  trial 
amounted  to  17,313.08. 

It  will  take  from  seven  to  eight  months  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  Olpmjria  so  that  she  can  be  declared  in  com- 
mission. 

Life-Saving  Kites. — We  called  attention  in  our  issue  for 
September,  1893,  to  the  experiments  of  Professor  G.  Wood- 
bridge  Davis,  in  sending  a  life-line  ashore  from  the  Brenton 
lieef  lightship.  These  experiments  have  been  followed  up  by 
others  at  Sandy  Hook,  which  were  equally  successful.  The 
kite  used  is  foldable  ;  the  sticks  are  of  light  ash  revolving  upon 
a  common  center  axle,  and  the  frame  is  covered  with  oiled 
muslin.  Instead  of  a  single  line  leading  from  the  face  of  the 
kite,  two  lines  are  employe*!,  one  from  either  side,  and  W 
checking  one  or  the  other  a  trifle  after  the  kite  has  been  raised, 
it  may  be  directed  four  compass  points  or  45'  from  its  direct 
leeward  course,  so  that  it  may  l>e  landed  anywhere  within  an 
area  of  90'.  The  value  of  tliis  steering  property  may  be  ap- 
preciate<l  when  it  is  explained  that  it  often  happens  that  the 
only  near  land  to  a  wrecked  vessel  is  not  directly  to  the  lee- 
ward, but  to  the  right  or  left  of  that  point.  The  principle  of 
the  steering  action  of  the  kite  is  liased  upon  that  of  the  fore- 
and-aft  sail,  which  may  be  trimmed  to  a  certain  limit  without 
sjiilling  the  wind.  As  soon  as  the  kite  is  raised  and  the  guy- 
lines  adjusted  so  that  it  is  directed  aright,  these  are  secured  to 
a  wooden  lloat  or  buoy,  and  the  latter  is  thrown  overboard, 
having  to  it  a  light  btit  strong  line  which  is  paid  out  as  the 
kite  flies  to  the  land,  dragging  the  buoy  through  the  water. 
When  the  Hoat  reaches  the  beach  the  life-saving  crew  detach 
it  and  bend  on  to  the  ship's  rope  the  regular  lines  and  blocks, 
which  the  wrecked  s<'amen  haul  out  to  their  vessel  and  make 
secure,  according  to  the  directions  found  painted  on  the  small 
wooden  tags  fastened  to  the  blocks.  Tlie  crew  are  then 
brought  to  land  either  in  the  breeches-buoj-  or  life-car  hauled 
out  to  Uiem  by  tlie  life-saving  crew. 


THE  BATTLESHIP  "TEXAS." 


The  battleship  Tejutt,  which  is  now  nearing  completion  at 
the  United  States  Navy  Yard,  at  Norfolk.  Va.,  wUl  be  one  of 
the  most  powerful  battleships  of  the  new  Navy.  It  is  a  twin- 
screw  vessel  of  the  belted  type,  built  after  the  designs  of  the 
Barrows  Ship  Building  Companj'.  It  has  a  belt  of  armor 
admidslii|>s  to  protect  the  vital  i>ortions  of  the  ship,  as  well  as 
under-water  decks  from  the  ends  of  the  armor  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  vessel.  Her  dimensions  are  :  Length  between  per- 
I)endicular8,  290  ft.;  extreme  breadth,  64  ft.  1  in.;  molded 
depth  to  upper  deck,  ;!9  ft.  8  in.;  draft  of  water  forward,  22 
ft. ;  draft  of  water  aft,  35  ft.  5  in. ;  giving  a  mean  draft  of  22 
ft.  6  in.  The  displacement  when  brought  down  to  this  draft 
is  6,300  tons,  and  the  transverse  meta-center  of  gravity  is  cal- 
culated at  3  ft.  li  in.  The  longitudinal  meta-center  above  the 
center  of  gravity  is  estimated  at  237  ft.  When  being  loaded 
the  vessel  drops  1  in.  for  each  additional  30  tons,  and  the 
moment  required  to  change  the  trim  1  in.  in  1  ft.  is  432  tons. 

The  engines,  which  we  will  illustrate  in  a  later  issue,  were 
built  by  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works,  at  Richmond,  Va., 
from  designs  approved  \fy  the  Navy  Dei)artment,  and  have  an 
indicated  H.P.  of  8,600.  As  the  vessel  is  intended  purely  as 
a  fighting  machine,  no  attempt  h:is  been  made  to  give  her  tlie 
excessive  speed  whicli  has  been  attained  bj-  the  cruisers  Colum- 
bia and  IS'riP  York  ;  therefore  her  maximum  speed  is  17  knots, 
and  she  will  be  given  a  complement  of  300  officers  and  men. 

Referring  to  our  cross-sectional  engraving,  the  vertical  keel 
is  made  of  steel  20  lbs.  to  the  siitiare  foot,  and  reduced  to 
Hi  Ibs-  at  the  ends.  It  is  ;i9  in.  deep  amidships,  with  double 
angles  at  the  tube  of  3i  X  3  in.,  weighing  8  lbs.  to  the  foot. 
The  outer  flat  keel  weighs  25  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  the 
inner  17^  lbs.  to  the  square  foot.  From  the  fourth  longitudinal 
to  the  armament  shelf,  the  outer  and  inner  angles  are  3i  X  3  in. 
with  a  plate  between  lightened  with  holes.  The  frames  both 
before  and  abaft  the  armor  both  consist  of  Z  bars  6  X  3^  X  3 
in.,  weighing  15  lbs.  to  the  foot,  with  the  lower  ends  where 
they  come  down  on  the  armor  deck  secured  by  15-lb.  plates. 
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and  tliey  are  split  where  coming  down  to  the  keel  witli  li  101b. 
floor  plate  riveted  in.  Tlic  Itottom  plating  is  17i  ll)s.  per 
square  foot,  and  runs  up  to  the  armor  deck  and  protective 
deck  ;  alwve  this  it  weighs  only  IT)  ll)s.,  but  is  incrcaseti  to 
60  lbs.  in  the  wake  of  the  machine  guns.  Tlie  inner  l>ottom 
is  10  ll)s.  per  square  foot.  The  ves.sel  has  two  masts,  each 
with  military  tops.  The  vital  portions  of  the  vessel  are  pro- 
tected by  a  steel  armor  belt  12  in.  thick,  and  rising  2  ft.  above 
the  water-line,  and  extending  4J  ft.  l)elow  it.  At  a  point 
IHA  in.  below  the  water-line  the  armor  belt  begins  to  narrow 
down  until  it  is  >i  in.  thick  at  the  bottom,  or  4^  ft.  Itelow  the 
water-line.  This  armor  belt  protection  e-xtends  over  the  en- 
gines, Iwilers,  and  maga/.ines,  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  a 
steel  breastwork  6  in.  thick  e.xtending  diagonHlly  across  the 
vessel.  Tlic  backing  is  of  wood  6  in.  thick  at  the  top  and  ver- 
tical at  the  Iwck,  sj  that  at  the  bottom  it  is  \'i  in.  thick  widen- 
ing out  on  the  lievel,  which  has  already  ))een  referred  to  in 
the  armor.  Back  of  the  wood  packing  are  two  thicknesses  of 
25  lb.  plating.  The  shelf  plate  for  the  armor  weighs  25  lbs., 
and  back  of  this  plating  and  l)eliind  the  packing  are  two  hori- 
zontal ginlers  formed  of  15  in.  plating  secured  to  tlie  plating 
l>ehiiid  the  packing  by  3i  X  :{-in.  angles.  The  armored  pro- 
tective deck  is  worked  down  over  the  armor,  lK)th  sloping 
slightly  down  from  the  ends  of  the  vessel  to  the  iww  and  the 
stern.  This  deck  is  .1  in.  thick  throughout.  The  lower  parts 
of  the  turret  and  the  machinery  for  working  the  suns  are  en- 
cased in  armoreil  redoubts  12  in.  thick  and  backed  by  (i  in.  of 
wood.  These  turrets  are  plated  with  13in.  armor.  There  is 
also  an  armored  conning  tower  12  in  thick  placet!  forward  on 
a  level  with  the  bridge  with  an  armor  tube  leadmg  from  it 
;}  in.  thick.  The  ammunition  masts  are  (i  in.  thickness.  In 
our  ne.xt  issue  we  will  publish  a  detailed  description  of  the 
sections  of  this  turret,  witli  the  hydraulic  operating  mechanism 
xiaed  for  hanclling  it  and  the  guns,  which  was,  together  with 
the  engines  already  referred  to,  designed  and  built  at  the  shojjs 
of  the  Uichmond  Lo<'omotive  Works. 

The  armament  consists  of  a  main  battery  of  two  12-in.  guns 
in  turrets  and  sl.\  6-in.  guns  protected  by  shields.  The  12in. 
guns  will  be  mounted  in  turrets  placed  fii  eeMmi,  so  as  to 
give  a  fore-and-aft  lire.  These  turrets  are  further  encasetl  in 
the  diagonal  redoubt,  which  is  heavily  armored  and  extends 
diagonally  across  the  ve.s.s<'l  from  one  turret  to  the  other,  as 
shown  on  the  plan.  Each  turret  has  a  complete  broadside 
fire  on  one  sitle,  and  has  a  train  on  the  opposite  side  40^  for 
the  forward  gun  and  70°  for  the  aft.  A  (iin.  gun  is  placed 
forward  and  on  about  the  same  level  as  the  12in.  gun,  each 
having  a  iruin  of  120'.  Tlic  remaining  four  6  in.  guns  arc 
mounted  in  sponsons  on  the  main  deck,  two  having  a  train 
directly  forward  to  25°  alwift  the  beam,  and  two  directly  aft. 
These  are  also  clearly  shown  on  the  plan  engraving.  ( )n  the 
main  deck  the  secondary  battery  consi.sts  of  four  6-pdrs.,  four 
3-pdrs.,  and  four  47  mm  revolving  cannon,  each  of  which  is 
protected  by  IJ  in.  steel  plating.  Two  (iatling  guns  and  two 
37  mm.  revolving  cannon  are  locati-d  on  the  bridge  deck,  and 
two  I-pdrs.  are  placed  on  the  filing  bridge.  Two  Galling  guns 
with  47  mm.  revolving  cannon  are  to  be  fought  from  the  mili- 
tary mast  tops  to  repel  Iwarders  and  tor|)etio-boat  lUUtcks. 
Two  37  mm.  rapid-tire  guns  are  fitted  in  the  steam  cutters. 
The  magazine  for  the  main  liatterv  is  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  vessel  below  the  protective  deck.  The  ammunition  for 
the  secondary  battery  is  slowed  in  magazines  located  forward 
and  aft,  the  ammunition  being  psLssed  up  to  the  main  deck 
through  an  armor  tube  3  in.  thick.  Torpedoes  can  be 
projected  through  six  tul>es,  one  through  the  bow,  one 
through  the  stern,  two  through  the  side  aft  above  water,  and 
two  through  the  side  forward  below  water. 

In  reference  to  the  motive  power,  as  we  intend  publishing 
in  a  later  issue  detailed  drawings  of  the  engines,  we  will  sim- 
ply state  here  that  it  consists  of  two  triple-expansion  engines 
placed  in  separate  water-tight  compartments.  The  water- 
tight compartments  here  run  longitudinally  through  the  length 
of  the  boiler  and  engine  space,  or  equivalent  to  the  length  of 
the  armor  plate.  .Vft  and  forward  of  these  points  the  vessel 
is  divided  by  transverse  bulkheads  only,  the  longitudinal 
bulkheads  stopping  at  this  point.  The  t-ylinders  and  engines 
are  36,  51,  and  78  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  3U  in. 
There  are  four  double-ended  boilers  14  ft.  diameter  >;  17  ft. 
long,  the  steam  pressure  biing  150  lbs.  The  grate  area  is 
504  sq.  ft.  As  the  engines  are  lo  be  run  at  all  times  under  nn 
air  pressure,  tlie  ma.ximum  of  which  is  2  in.  of  water,  the  indi- 
catetl  n.P.  will  be  8,600.  Five  hundretl  tons  of  coal  can  lie 
stowed,  and  this  is  calculated  to  give  an  endurance  at  a  speed 
of  17  knots  of  1,110  nautical  miles  ;  at  15  knots,  an  endurance 
of  2,050  ;  and  at  12  knots  will  Ik*  3.170  nautical  miles.  With 
a  coal  supply  of  H-W  tons  the  endurance  is,  for  a  speed  of 
16^  knots.  2,180  miles  ;  at  14.75  knots,  3,^00  miles  ;  11.8  knoU, 
6,000  miles.      . 


The  vessel  is  to  be  fitted  as  a  flag  ship.  Directly  aft  on  the 
gun  deck  then!  will  be  a  private  cabin  for  the  admiral,  and 
forward  of  this  will  b6  his  dining-room  and  sleeping-cabin. 
Next  will  be  the  admiral's  Iwith,  closet,  and  pantry.  Forward 
of  these  there  are  similar  acconunodations  for  the  captain. 
Forward  of  this,  extending  across  the  vessel,  is  an  open  space 
with  two  ]>a8siices  leading  forward  from  it.  These  passages 
enclose  the  warii-rooni,  and  the  state-rooms  open  into  them 

from  the  sides.  There  are  nine  state-roonis  opening  into  these 
passages.  Beyond  the  wanl-room  bulkhead  there  is  a  large 
open  space  which  can  l>e  U8e<l  by  the  steerage  officers.  The 
crew  are  l)erthe<l  forward  on  the  gun  and  berth  decks. 

At  a  recent  visit  to  the  vessel  she  was  lying  tied  to  the  wharf 
at  Norfolk,  with  her  machinery  in  position.  Nearlj'  everr- 
thing  in  connection  with  the  engineering  department  is  already 
located,  and  the  delay  now  is  waiting  for  the  armor.  It  is 
expecte<l  that  this  will  be  delivered  early  this  month  and  that 
it  will  be  in  position,  so  that  the  sea  tnals  can  take  place  in 
•Tune.  The  armor  is  lieing  manufactured  by  the  BeUilehem 
Iron  Works,  at  Soutli  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


MEETING    OF    MEMBERS    OF    THE    AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


The  second  meeting  of  members  of  this  Society,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  technical  subiects,  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  So- 
ciet}-,  at  Xo.  12  West  Thirty-first  Street,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, February  14.  The  subject  which  was  discussed  at  the 
.lanuary  meeting — "  The  Development  of  Station.\ky  En- 
gines, !is  illustrated  by  those  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Ex- 
hibition in  Chicago"— was  continued  at  the  last  one.  Profes- 
sor .John  E.  Sweet,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  n-ad  the  opening  ad- 
dress, to  which  he  gave  the  title 

PUIMINO, 

probably  Iwcause  it  was  intended  as  a  stimulus  to  the  memlx-rs 
in  attendance  to  shoot  thtir  guns  off  in  the  subs(>quent  dis- 
cussion.    Professor  Sweet  sjiid  : 

Mr.  CJiairmnn  and  Felliiir-Mnnhrrii  : 

If  I  rightly  caliper  the  aim  the  promoters  of  this  monthly 
meeting  scheme  had  in  view  in  stiecting  some  one  member  to 
open  the  discussion,  it  was  with  a  view  of  liaving  tliat  indi- 
vidual discuss  something  of  interest,  or  say  something  that 
sliall  inspire  others  to  discuss  it  ;  and  ihe  ol)ject  of  the  discus- 
sion is  for  the  exchange  of  thought,  the  advancement  of  our 
engineering  knowledge  and  pniclice,  or  the  heralding  of  our 
mechanical  achievements  as  a  sort  of  mutual  admiration  so- 
ciety in  disguise. 

From  all  that  wsis  said  about  the  mmlern  steam-engine  at 
the  previous  meeting,  there  is  but  little  left  of  interest  for  me 
to  say,  and  my  only  hope  lies  in  saying  something  that  will 
strike  Hashes  of  inspiration  from  others.  There  are  two  ways 
to  promote  discussion  :  one  lo  say  something  the  listeners  like 
to  hear,  whereat  many  are  ready  to  add  their  hearty  endorse- 
ment, and  the  other  to  say  what  they  do  not  like  to  hear, 
which  will  bring  up  as  many  to  refute  the  assertions. 

Assuming  that  you  will  all  agree  that  Ihe  latter  plan  is  likely 
to  make  things  more  lively,  your  committee  may  well  con- 
gratulate themselves  in  having  selectetl  for  this  purpose  one 
whose  proverbial  modesty  entitles  him  to  the  privilege  of 
ridiculing  the  past,  finding  fault  with  the  present,  and  criti- 
cising the  future  ;  besides  abusing  the  fraternity  in  general. 

In  considering  the  present,  let  us  review  the  jmst ;  and  trust- 
ing you  wi  I  allow  me,  I  will  go  back  to  the  first  step  in  the 
stairway  of  my  interest  in  steam  engineering,  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Hoj-al  Agricultund  Society,  at  Battcrsey  Park,  in  Lon- 
don, 1862,  or  31  years  before  the  Columbian  Exhibition  at 
Chicago. 

I  remembered  that  there  was  a  lot  of  portable  engines  there, 
and  so  turned  back  to  some  printed  letters  written  home  at 
that  time,  and  find  this  paragraph  :  "  But  one  still  greater 
feature  than  all  was  the  almost  incre<lible  number  of  portable 
steam-engines— 83  dilTerent  ones — all  with  steam  up  and  going 
at  the  same  time  and- driving  threshing  machines,  straw  cut- 
lers, grist-mills,  tile  and  brick  machines,  etc.  Six  or  seven 
were  traction  engines." 

To  this  I  might  add  something  alwut  steam  plowing,  which 
was  then  and  still  is  successfully  practised  in  England,  and 
the  steam  road  rollers,  which  were  common  ;  but  I  do  not  call 
up  this  subject  to  show  how  we  outstrip  all  other  nations  (in 
following  in  their  foot-steps),  but  to  call  attention  to  this  branch 
of  steam  engineering  (which  has  not  been  thus  far  considered) 
and  to  describe  one  of  the  many  things  I  saw  at  Chicago  which 
excited  my  liveliest  admiration.         •;• 
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A  traction  engine  of  not  tlie  largest  size,  built  somewhere  in 
Oliio,  well  inventeil,  not  very  well  designed,  frivolous  in  some 
of  its  details,  and  deplorable  in  workmanship,  was  harnessed 
to  a  5ton  load  of  pig  iron  piled  on  a  stone  boat.  The  engine 
hauled  that  around  over  the  dry  ground  with  as  much  indiffer- 
ence as  if  it  had  been  so  many  pigs  of  pork.  It  went  down 
iuto  the  canal,  wallowed  around  like  a  sea-lion,  and  out  up  a 
hank  where  one  would  not  expect  to  see  a  team  draw  up  a 
wagon.  It  was  driven  up  to  a  railroail  track  where  the  ties 
had  been  blocked  up  until  the  top  of  the  rails  were  2  ft.  above 
the  level.  The  engine  mounted  this  obstruction  diagonally, 
tirst  one  forward  wheel,  then  the  other ;  then  alternately  the 
back  wheels  in  like  manner,  running  along  over  the  ties  and 
turning  off  diagonally  as  it  had  mounted — in  fact,  performing 
the  feat  precisely  as  an  elephant  would  have  done,  and  with 
like  ease  and  indifference. 

I  was  so  astounded  at  this  exhibition,  so  elated  to  sec  the 
justiflable  pride  shine  out  of  the  builder's  countenance,  that 
I  did  not  stop  to  consider  then,  as  I  hesitate  to  question  now, 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  build  the  engine  with 
less  of  the  spirit  of  a  gymna.st  and  more  in  line  of  durability 
in  its  legitimate  work.  Allowing  the  thing  to  l)e  worth  doing, 
tlie  man  who  did  it  is  never  likely  to  receive  half  the  credit  he 
deserves.  When  the  means  are  compared  with  the  end,  the 
builders  of  stationary  engines  and  locomotives  may  take  off 
their  iiats  to  the  builders  of  traction  engines,  and  call  them 
brothers. 

As  the  Cornish  pumping  engine  set  the  i>ace  in  steam  econ- 
omj-  for  half  a  century,  so  the  Cardiff  trial  of  portable  engines 
20  years  ago  set  the  mark  so  high  that  small  engines  of  no 
kind  have  as  yet  in  this  c^untrv  approached  it.  Compound 
portables  have  long  \ieei\  common  in  England,  though  thej- 
have  not  yet  apj^areil  here. 

To  go  back  to  the  same  year  1862,  the  year  of  the  second 
London  Exhibition,  my  memory  does  not  even  i>icture  the 
steam-engine  exhibit,  but  I  remember  Mr.  Porter  exhibited  a 
rapid-running  engine,  and  patented,  introiiuced  and  promoted 
the  manufacture  of  the  Richards  indicator. 

The  next  step  on  the  exhibition  ladder  was  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1867.  At  that  exhibition  two  engines  of  mark  beyond 
all  others  set  their  hands  upon  the  industrial  world,  and  have 
held  them  there  for  a  generation— the  Corliss  engine  from  the 
parent  works  at  Providence,  and  the  Porter-Allen,  built  by 
VVhitworth.  While  the  Porter-Allen  was  admired  and  the 
makers'  name  d(;manded  respect,  it  was  too  novel,  untried,  or 
for  some  reason  did  not  take  root  in  Europe.  The  Corliss  en- 
gine, new  to  the  Cjntinent,  was  admired  for  its  silver  jacket, 
polished  bonnets  anil  general  trousseau,  ridiculed  for  its  com- 
plexity, but  understood  by  the  leading  engineers  of  Euro|>e. 
Although  Mr.  Corliss  had  no  Continental  psitcnts,  it  was  taken 
up  by  three  or  fourof  the  leading  manufacturers,  and  royalties 
paid  the  same  as  if  he  had  held  patents — honorable  deeiis  cer- 
tainly ;  and  if  they  have  been  reciproi'ated  in  like  manner  to 
the  lejist  extent,  the  fact  is  not  generally  known.  In  plain 
English,  if  any  American  has  pjiid  a  foreigner  royalty  on  an 
unpatented  invention,  some  of  his  friends  should  make  it 
known. 

While  the  natural  sons  of  neither  of  these  engines  (the  Cor- 
liss and  the  Porter- Allen)  were  shown  at  Chicago,  what  Chordal 
designated  the  Hyphen  Corliss  and  what  may  lie  styled  the 
Fitzporter  engines  were  too  numerous  to  escape  attention — in 
fact,  they  constituted  the  bulk  of  that  wonderful  collection  in 
Machinery  Hall.  It  may  be  true,  and  likely  is,  that  there 
were  high-speed  engines  built  before  the  Porler-Allcn  engine, 
but  it  is  one  that  still  lives,  and  I  fancy  one  that  has  suffered 
least  by  changes  and  moditications,  certainly  least  of  any  in 
looks  ;  it  is  the  respected  parent  of  a  numerous  group  of  sons 
and  daughters-in-law  that  I  shall  speak  of  later. 

Mounting  the  third  step  of  our  experience,  the  Centennial. 
While  compound  engines  were  unite  common  in  Europe  and 
on  the  sea,  and  Adamson  had.  I  think,  built  his  quatlrupic, 
none  were  shown  at  Philadelphia— in  fact,  our  own  engineers 
did  not  believe  in  them.  Although  the  single-cylinder  engine 
has  been  transformed  into  many  shapes,  it  had  then  reached  a 
pretty  high  state  of  completeness  ;  the  Buckeye,  the  only  en- 
gine shown  at  both  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  Corliss 
ha<l  reached  the  fonns  they  followed  for  many  years.  The 
Corliss  center]Mece,  with  its  two  single  cylinders,  walking -beam 
and  30-ft.  gear,  was  one  of  the  grandest  steam-engine  mon- 
uments in  its  impressivenes-s  ever  erected  ;  but  judged  in 
the  light  of  the  present  practice  showed  (as  Mr.  Porter  pointed 
out  at  the  time)  just  how  not  to  do  it.  In  explanation  of  this 
statement,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  substance  of  a  friendly  crit- 
icism of  the  great  Corliss  triumph,  held  under  its  own  shadow. 
It  was,  as  you  all  remember,  a  beam-engine  with  two  40-in. 
cylinders,  10  ft.  stroke,  two  walking-beams  coupled  to  the  two 
cranks  of  a  shaft  carrying  a  30-ft.  gear  working  into  a  pinion 


some  13  ft.  in  diameter,  the  engine  making  from  35  to  38  turns, 
and  the  sei'.md  shaft  about  90.  By  what  process  of  reasoning 
our  conclusions  were  arrivexi  at  I  do  not  now  remember,  but 
it  was  agreed  that  two  40-in.  cylinders  at  4  ft  stroke  directly 
connected  to  the  second  shaft  and  run  at  the  same  piston  speed 
would  accomplish  the  result  at  an  immensely  less  expense. 
The  whole  Chicago  display  shows  that  is  what  would  now  be 
done  ;  and  while  Mr.  Hemenway  allows  there  has  Yxea  a  gain 
in  pumping  engines  of  only  20  to  2.5  p>er  cent.,  I  am  sure  the 
Allis  Chicago  engine  will  harvest  2  H.P.  from  the  sowing  of 
the  same  amount  of  coal  that  it  would  take  to  get  one  from 
the  Corliss  Centennial  ;  which,  as  it  was  specially  suited  to 
compounding,  and  yet  was  not  compound,  shows  that  Mr. 
Corliss  at  that  time"  had  not  l)een  convinced  that  there  was 
enough  ml  vantage  to  go  to  that  slight  additional  expense. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  almost  sacrilegious  to  criticise  the 
design  of  that  wonderful  Centennial  monument,  but  shall  do 
so  in  the  belief  that  the  very  audacity  of  the  thing  will  em- 
phasi/.c  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  The  design  was  in  two  dis- 
tinct styles  intermingled,  just  the  wrong  thing  to  do  as  well 
in  machinery  as  in  building.  The  framing  was  of  the  most 
severe  straight  lines,  almost  seeming  to  l>e  simply  a  reproduc- 
tion in  iron  of  its  wood  prototype,  while  the  beams  were  in 
graceful  curves  and  the  lever-arms  of  the  valve  motions  not 
curves,  but  crooke<i  and  freely  graceful,  Milan  Cathedral 
and  the  Corliss  engine  are  noble  examples  of  mixed  architec- 
ture, but  noble  in  spite  of  the  mixture  and  not  because  of  it. 

When  one  sets  himself  the  task  of  looking  into  this  feature 
of  machine  design,  he  will  find  in  it  one  of  the  explanations  of 
why  things  do  not  look  right.  There  is  an  engine  of  recent 
prwluction  where  the  arms  of  the  wheels  are  elliptical,  a  con- 
spicuous lever  1-section,  rocker-arms  round,  cylinder-head  one 
style  and  steam -chest  covers  another,  and  yet  there  seems  no 
ajiparent  reason  wh}-,  if  the  machine  was  consistently  designed, 
it  would  not  accomplish  the  work  just  as  well  as  it  does 
now.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  danger  one  encounters  in  criti- 
cising designs,  and  to  simply  saj-  one  looks  well  and  another 
not,  without  giving  the  reason,  is  setting  one  man's  opinion 
against  another ;  but  certainly  there  is  such  a  thing  as  con- 
sistency, which  plainly  is  subject  to  demonstration. 

Builders  of  the  modern  improved  .lones,  Smith  &  Brown 
Corliss  engines  found  themselves  confronted  by  this  condition. 
Steam  pressure  had  gone  from  60  to  120  11)8.,  and  something 
had  to  be  done  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Three  methods 
were  open  to  them  :  put  in  more  iron,  put  it  in  a  l)etter  form, 
or  make  more  attachments  to  the  foundation.  As  is  usual 
with  improvers,  the  most  of  them  lake  the  wronc  road.  Hicks  <& 
Hargraves,  of  Bolton.  England,  adopted  the  right  plan  on  the 
start,  by  making  the  frame  a  complete  l)ox.  The  only  Hyphen 
Corliss  engine  exhibited  at  Paris  in  1867  was  of  this  make  and 
this  form.  At  Chicago  two  of  the  t;orliss  type  claimed  to  be 
1k)x  section,  but  the  l)uililers  spent  some  money  to  sjx)il  them 
by  cutting  ornamental  holes  through  their  vital  parts. 

"  A  round  column  (not  more  than  24  diameters  in  length)  can- 
not l)e  ini|)rove<l,  except  by  putting  more  metal  in  it.  In  any 
other  form  it  can  U-  by  making  it  round.  .\  round  tul)e  is 
not  a  suitable  form  for  an  engine  In-d.  a  rectangular  one  is, 
and  is  nejirl y  a-s  stiong  jis  a  round  one.  .\side  from  the  push 
and  pull,  the  strain  on  a  Corliss  l>e<l  is  a  torsional  one.  A 
rectangular  1k)x  will  rttsist  this  strain  about  16  times  better 
than  an  I-beam  of  the  same  cross  section.  Against  a  push-and- 
|)ull  strain  a  crooked  element  is  a  weak  one.  If  it  must  be 
crooked,  a  box  section  is  best  able  to  resist  it ;  but  why  crooked  ? 
There  is  plenty  of  room  around  a  Corliss  engine  to  make  a  bed 
straight  and  have  it  right,  and  when  it  is  right  it  will  look 
right,  provided  the  designer  has  the  ability  and  the  observer 
the  right  training.  This  in  no  waj'  means  that  everything 
should  be  straight,  for  sis  often,  perhaps  more  often,  the  thing 
to  be  right  has  to  be  the  furthest  possible  from  that,  and  the 
one  who  makes  the  thing  straight  that  should  be  crooked 
mak«'s  a  worse  blunder  than  the  other. 

As  mentioned  before,  if  there  are  two  roads  for  an  imitator 
to  take  to  improve  an  original  design,  he  will  take  the  wrong 
one  ;  so,  too.  if  there  is  any  one  feature  that  is  bad  or  less 
meritorious  tlian  another,  he  is  sure  to  stick  to  that  with  a  per- 
sistency worthy  of  the  best,  and  mutilate  the  subtle  beauties 
he  cannot  appreciate  ;  and  this  confirms  me  in  the  notion  I  have 
always  entertained,  that  the  overhanging  cylinder  of  the  Porter- 
Allen  engine  is  not  right. 

Of  the  dozen  or  two  of  engine  builders,  both  those  who 
allow  that  their  engine  beds  are  of  the  Porter-Allen  type,  and 
those  who  build  the  Siune  tiling  without  the  allowance,  adhere 
persistently  to  the  overhanging  cylinder,  and  remodel  the 
graceful  contour  of  the  bed  (which  has  never  been  equalled) 
with  a  freedom  wonderful  to  behold. 

They  not  only  hang  to  the  overhanging  cylinder,  but  hang 
ou  another  one,  in  looking  at  which  I  can  only  think  of  an 
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old  man  turning  his  back  to  the  job.  catcliing  his  l)oy  and 
holding  him  out  at  arm's  length,  and  the  two  working  away 
with  the  old  man's  posterior  as  the  business  end  of  llic  com- 
bination. Some  of  them,  fearing  the  boy  will  get  tire<l,  put  a 
crtitch  under  his  back. 

In  the  most  recent  developments  of  the'man-and-l)oy  scheme, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  the  old  man  sits  down  on  the  foundation 
and  takes  the  boy  in  his  lap  ;  each,  however,  tnie  to  his  asso- 
ciation, holds  to  the  overhanging  cylinder. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  animosity  I  am  likely  to  excite 
by  criticising  designs,  and  offer  llie  following  in  justification — 
not  in  justification  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  my  opinions, 
but  in  justificiition  of  doing  the  tiling  at  all.  We  all  of  us 
talk  about  each  other's  plans,  whether  cross,  compound,  tan- 
dem, quarter  cut-off,  clearance,  Iiorizontal,  uiiright.  Corliss, 
Willans,  Sulzer,  triplee.xpansion,  or  valve-gear  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  without  any  feeling  in  the  matter  whatever,  and 
steam  engineering  lias  been  immensely  l)eneflted  by  it. 

Artists,  the  most  jealous  of  all  people  excepting  musicians, 
criticise  each  other's  work  and  submit  to  the  irrevocable  de- 
cision of  a  banging  committee,  and  how  are  we  to  improve 
our  designs  Ijetter  than  to  submit  to  the  condemnation  of  our 
bad  work  by  others  and  applaud  the  good  in  theirs  ?  It  seems 
as  if  the  question  of  whether  cabinet  work  is  an  appropriate 
adjunct  to  a  steam-engine  or  not  could  have  but  one  answer, 
and  still  it  goes  on.  and  I  really  suppose  it  looks  nice  to  most 
people  when  new  and  horrid  to  everylxxly  ever  after. 

It  would  seem,  after  the  example  set  by  the  Reynolds-Corliss, 
the  Buckeye,  and  the  German  engines  at  Chicago,  that  we 
would  soon  see  the  last  of  it,  and  this  leads  me  to  the  final 
step,  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

'Through  the  kindness  of  the  various  builders  I  have  been 
able  to  get  a  pretty  accurate  statement  of  the  number,  size, 
kind  and  power  of  the  various  engines  of  about  from  100 11.  P. 
and  upward.  The  list  does  not  comprise  the  small  engines, 
of  which,  perhaps,  there  was  150  H.P.  all  told,  nor  does  it  in- 
clude pumping,  air-compressing,  gas-engines,  portable  or  semi- 
portable,  of  which  no  guess  even  has  been  made. 

There  were  29  single-cylinder  engines  aggregating  4,820 
II.P.,  47  compound  engines  aggregating  24,9:10  H.P.,  o  triple- 
exf>ansion  engines  aggrecating  3,925  H.P.,  and  1  quadruple 
engine  of  3,000  H.P.,  making  in  all  82  engines  of  a  total  of 
36.675  H.P.,  exceeding  the  Campania  by  7,000  H.P.,  making 
it  likely  the  greatest  aggregation  of  steam  power  ever  assem- 
bled in  so  small  a  space. 

Comparing  the  work  of  the  present  with  that  of  17  years 
ago,  the  Centennial  with  the  Columbian,  Chicago  with  Phila- 
delphia, so  far  as  the  use  of  the  steam-engine  is  considered,  it 
is  a  change  from  single-cylinder  to  compound,  triple,  and 
quadruple-expansion,  and  the  generation  and  development  of 
the  single  balance  valve,  shaft  governor,  high-speed  engine. 
But  so  far  as  the  production  of  steam  from  the  combustion  of 
coal,  the  best  of  to-day  is  but  little  better  if  any  than  the  best 
of  1876,1  nor  is  the  average  to  any  great  extent  better  than 
then.  Boilers  have  been  improved,  so  that  higher  pressures 
are  as  safe  to-day  as  the  lower  pressures,  were  t)efore,  and  as 
more  power  is  obtainable  from  high  pressures  than  from  low. 
to  this  extent  has  the  modern  boiler  contributed  its  share  to 
the  improved  economy.  Water-tube  boilers  were  wholly  em- 
ployed at  Chicago,  but  that  is  no  gauge  as  to  what  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  country,  and  only  indicates  the  tendency  which 
points  as  much  toward  higher  pressures  as  it  does  toward  the 
watiT-tul)e  varieties,  and  the  water-tube  is  gaining  because  of 
its  ability  to  carry  the  high  pressures. 

An  incredible  amount  of  work  has  been  expended  on  boiler 
and  engine-room  auxiliaries,  some  of  unquestionable  and  much 
of  (juestionable  merit.  Nothing  has  come  to  supersede  tlie 
Worthington  duplex  stmm  pump,  as  its  many  copies  confirm, 
wasteful  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  steam  economy,  and  the  various 
forms  of  steam  injectors  are  mostly  modifications  of  the  orig- 
inal, and  they  hold  about  the  same  relation  to  the  steam  pump 
as  they  have  for  years.  There  are  many  new  and  many  modi- 
fications of  both  single-acting  and  duplex  pumps,  and  many 
modifications  of  the  injector,  mostly  double,  using  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  inspirator  ;  but  the  main  improvements  have  been 
in  the  simplifj jing  of  the  number  of  handles  to  be  operated, 
and  in  the  devices  that  make  the  injector  self-starting.  Econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  steam,  cither  in  the  steam  pump  or  injector, 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  much  headway.  At  least,  the 
more  economical  have  not  swept  the  old  a.sidc  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  the  automatic  engine  has  superseded  the  slide-valve 
throttling  sort. 

Boiler  feed-healers  have  taken  on  new  forms,  with  likely 
constructive  and  possibly  with  operative  advantages,  but  with 
little  strikingly  new  in  principle,  otherwise  than  where  heaters 
and  filters  are  so  combined  as  to  better  rid  the  fee<i-water  of 
its  impurities  before  entering  the  boilers.    Treating  the  water 


with  chemicals  and'filtcring  is  probably  the  most  recent  and 
advanced  change  that  has  been  made. 

Various  new  boiler  compounds  have  been  compounded,  but 
what  advance  if  any  has  been  made  is  in  a  wider  understand- 
ing, that  the  remedy  must  fit  the  disease.  Just  so  far  as  com- 
pounds or  filters  prevent  incrustation  or  contribute  to  keeping 
the  boilers  clean,  just  so  much  they  have  contributed  to  econ- 
omy, and  if  all  fixtures  are  credited  with  the  saving  claimed, 
tliey  far  more  than  make  up  for  the  increased  boiler  efficiency  ; 
so  that  boiler-makers  may  be  falling  back  rather  than  pro- 
gressing in  the  economy  of  steam  production,  though  that  is 
not  likely. 

Automatic  damper  regulators,  high  and  low-water  alarms, 
sediment  pans,  automatic  Iwiler  feeders,  improved  grate-bars, 
mechanical  stokers,  various  steam  and  oil  separators,  and  the 
steam  loop  have  lieen  studied  over,  changed,  improved,  per- 
fected, or  invented  and  applied  during  ref:ent  years  ;  and 
these,  too,  in  their  way  have  contributed  to  steam  economy, 
but  in  none  has  the  change  been  more  marked  or  results  so 
iidvantageous  as  in  the  engines  themselves. 

Considering  the  engine  exhibits  at  Chicago  in  the  order  of 
their  magnitude,  the  7,700  H.P.  of  Westinghouse,  Church, 
Kerr  &  Co.  wa.s  so  far  l)eyond  anything  ever  Iwfdfe  shown  by 
one  exhibitor  as*  to  set  aside  comparison.  Their  standard  and 
compound  engines,  which  have  been  on  the  marktt  M  a  dec- 
ade, call  for  no  comment  except  that  inspired  by  the  wonder- 
ful growth  of  the  industry.  To  install  an  experimental  engine 
at  an  exhibition  is  a  very  risky  thing  to  do  ;  to  install  six  ex- 
perimental 1,000  H.P.  engines  of  entirely  new  design,  embrac- 
ing untried  mechanicjd  devices,  was  a  courageous  one,  and  one 
that  entitles  the  Company  to  as  liberal  consideration  as  the  re- 
sult requires  to  make  the  account  stand  on  the  creditable  side. 
The  new  feature  of  air-spring  to  balance  the  weight  of  valve 
mechanism  and  at  the  sjime  time  to  serve  as  starting-bar  was 
iis  good  a  scheme  as  tlie  many  other  good  schemes  shown 
by  other  builders. 

The  3,000  quadruple  Allis  was  too  large  for  my  comprehen- 
sion, and  I  only  raise  the  question  whether,  the  addition  of  the 
new  feature  to  prolong  the  cut-off,  and  thus  increase  tlie  range 
of  power,  is  the  test  way  to  accomplish  the  result. 

"The  Willans  experiments  tend  to  show,  so  far  as  an  experi- 
ment with  his  style  and  that  size  engine  can  determine,  that  the 
superiority  of  automatic  cut-off  over  throttling  is  less  conspicu- 
ous on  a  compound  than  a  single  cylinder,  and  shows  that 
there  is  very  little  or  no  economy  at  all  in  a  triple-expansion. 
If  this  applies  to  all  multiple-cylinder  engines,  then  it  may  be 
{i0ssi)>le  that  it  is  the  best  plan  to  reduce  the  valve-motion  to  the 
simple  elements  and  govern  by  a  throttling  governor.  If  this 
will  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the  Allis  engine,  of  course  the  same 
points  come  up  in  tlie  Buckeye,  Frazer  &  Chalmers,  and 
others  showing  novel  motions  whose  aim  is  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

There  is  a  more  or  less  tendency  to  mix  the  shaft  governor 
and  Corliss  valve,  as  shown  by  three  or  four  different  exam- 
ples, the  aim  lieing  to  retain  the  good  points  of  the  Corliss 
valve  and  be  able  to  run  at  higher  speed.  A  promising 
scheme. 

One  word  about  the  Bates  drop  motion.  If  it  is  as  good  as 
the  detachable  arrangement,  then  they  can  pride  themselves 
on  having  something  of  their  own  ;  and  while  it  does  not  place 
tliem  aljove  the  first  step  on  the  Corliss  monument,  it  puts 
them  one  step  above  those  who  only  follow  the  original.  I 
cannot  follow  out  th«  list,  noting  every  improvement  each 
engine  builder  claimed  ;  many  good,  perhaps  one  as  gootl  as 
another,  and  all  worthy  of  a  more  extended  notice  than  I  am 
able  to  give  tlicm. 

Among  the  marked  novelties  in  engines — I  mean  a  complete 
engine — tliat  by  Lavals,  of  Sweden,  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous. Being  myself  the  grand-nephew  of  a  rotary  engine, 
and  this  being  a  rotary  engine,  I  speak  as  a  relative,  and  ven- 
ture to  pre<iict  that,  notwithstanding  the  10.000  American 
patented  rotar}'  engines,  this  little  Swedish  bumble-bee  of  a 
thing  IS  nearer  s«,'eing  the  daylight  of  success  than  npy  other 
before  exhibited.  While  it  employs  the  principle  of  a  Pelton 
water-wheel,  it  possesses  just  those  additional  elements  not  in 
the  Pelton  wheel  that  make  it  a  promising  advance. 

Tlie  Willans  engine,  while  nearl}'  as  old  as  many  well  known 
American  engines,  is  new  to  us  and  remarkable  in  many  re- 
spects, but  particularly  for  its  economy  in  spite  of  what  we 
have  supposied  to  be  detrimental  features — throttling,  single- 
acting,  mechanically  fitted  valves,  and  high  speed.  But  these 
defects,  whether  iniaginarj-  or  real,  are  overcome  or  neutral- 
ized, and  other  advantages" come  in  naturally,  so  that,  while  at 
first  sight  the  claims  for  its  economy  are  questioned,  there  is  a 
lot  of  genuine  steam  engineering  in  it.  Besides  the  low  clear- 
ance, free  escape  for  water,  and  no  loss  from  compression,  the 
main  thing  lies,  I  believe,  in  the  fact  that  the  steam  end  of 
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neither  cylinder  is  ever  in  communication  with  the  one' of 
lower  pressure  or  with  the  condenser.  I  spoke  of  the  enor- 
mous growth  of  the  Westinghouse  ;  that  of  Uie  Willans  has 
been  phenomenal — 20,000  H.P.  last  year.  We  are  prone  to 
joke  over  the  slow,  conservative  English  ;  but  perhaps  they 
know  a  good  thing  when  they  sec  it,  after  all. 

For  great  power  in  small  space,  the  claim  we  make  for  our 
high-speed  encines,  it  seems  to  me  about  an  eVen  send  off 
between  the  Westinghouse,  Willans,  and  that  crowning  fea- 
ture of  the  engine  display,  the  triple-expansion  1,300  H.P.  in 
the  German  exhibit.  Personally  I  have  not  much  to  say 
about  this  engine,  though  I  went  by  it  several  times  a  day  for 
three  months.  It  was  never  my  good  fortune  to  be  there 
when  they  were  making  repairs,  and  so  I  could  see  no  more 
than  other  visitors.  Another  engine  of  like  power  and  occu- 
pying much  more  space  and  far  more  pretentious  seemed  to 
be  in  a  chronic  state  of  repair  mostly. 

Of  all  that  was  said  at  the  previous  meeting,  nothing  pleased 
me  more  than  Mr.  Holloway's  remarks  about  the  Creusot  en- 
gine. It  was  not  only  by  far  the  best  piece  of  machine  work 
I  ever  saw,  but  up  to  the  present  time  I  believe  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  produce  the  like  in  this  country,  and  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  could  not  pro<luce  work  like  the 
"  Venus  de  Medici"  or  Raphael's  "  Transfiguration." 

As  shown  bv  the  exhibits  at  Chicago,  the  standing  appears 
in  this  way  :  The  largest  and  most  economical,  and  probably 
iis  economical  as  has  been  thus  far  built,  was  the  Allis  engine  ; 
the  largest  exhibit  by  any  one  firm  was  that  of  the  Westing- 
house, both  American  ;  the  most  economical  high-speed  engine 
the  Willans,  English  ;  the  best  piece  of  steam  engineering,  the 
Gennan  ;  the  best  rotary,  Swedish  ;  and  the  b^t  workman- 
ship, French. 

As  to  the  future,  I  think  we  ma}-  look  forward  to  using 
)>ctter  judgment  as  to  putting  the  right  engine  in  the  right 
place.  There  is  a  right  and  wrong  place,  if  not  for  all,  at 
least  for  several  kinds.  The  claims  against  the  high  speed  are 
that  it  is  not  economical,  and  terribly  prone  to  smash-ups — 
claims  pretty  well  founded  ;  but,  in  spite  of  that,  it  has  built 
itself  up  and  was  the  means  of  building  up  the  largest  half  of 
the  electric-light  business.  As  to  its  wasteful  use  of  steam, 
that  has  been  overestimated  and  is  fast  being  improved  ;  and 
as  to  the  smash-ups,  better  separators  and  safety  devices  and 
the  destructive  fly-wheel  accidents  of  the  last  two  years  of 
slow-speed  engines  put  the  boot  on  the  other  foot.  With  the 
high-speed  engine  and  Mr.  Porter  came  better  work,  and  much 
better  yet  is  needed  and  will  l)e  demandeil,  for  there  is  a  place  for 
the  high-speed  simple  engine  that  nothing  else  can  fill.  There 
is,  too,  a  place  for  the  Corliss  engine  and  a  place  for  the  com- 
l>oimd,  though  already  many  of  them  have  been  put  in  the  wrong 
place  ;  there  is  a  place,  and  as  yet  a  goml  deal  of  unoccupied 
space,  for  a  vertical,  direct  connected  machine,  and  places  for  the 
triple  and  quadruple-expansion.  There  is  a  show  for  better 
(iesigns,  a  show  for  better  workmanship,  especially  in  castings  ; 
and  as  to  the  show  for  improvement  in  steam  engineering, 
I  can  only  reply,  as  Baruum  did  when  iisked  what  he  thought 
his  chances  were  for  heaven.  He  said,  "  he  thought  he  had 
the  greatest  show  on  earth." 

'  •        DISCUSSION.  .  • 

Mr.  Cartwright :  There  is  one  feature  Professor  Sweet  has 
s|>oken  of  which  I  heartily  agree  with.  I  am  not  connected 
with  any  engine  works,  but  I  have  to  use  engines  for  different 
purposes,  and  when  he  says  you  may  have  the  right  engine  in 
the  wrong  place,  I  think  he  r  ays  a  great  deal.  That  certainly 
has  been  my  experience.  My  board  of  directors  oftentimes 
siiy,  "  Why,  Mr.  Cartwright,  you  certainly  will  put  in  a  Cor- 
liss engine."  "  No,  gentlemen,  I  would  not  have  a  Corliss 
engine  in  that  place.  A  Corliss  engine  is  good  where  you  are 
running  36  hours  out  of  the  24  for  the  year  right  along,  but 
I  would  not  put  a  Corliss  engine  in  where  I  was  using  it  in- 
termittently." I  have  one  engine  that  in  two  years  never  has 
turned  over  but  one-half  day,  but  she  did  turn  over  when  the 
call  was  made  on  her.  A  Corliss  engine  would  not  do  that, 
according  to  my  experience.  You  cannot  lay  up  a  Corliss  en- 
gine as  easily  as  you  can  lay  up  some  others.  I  put  in  a  Green 
engine.  The  professor  did  not  bring  in  the  Green  engine, 
I  Wieve,  in  enumerating  the  engines  he  spoke  of.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  good  engine.  Mr.  Sweet  was  at  Chicago  three 
months.  I  was  going  to  say  I  was  there  three  days,  and  of 
course  1  could  not  see  as  much  as  he  did,  but  I  did  take  oS. 
my  hat  to  the  German  engine.  I  think  it  was  the  only  engine 
on  the  ground  there  that  was  a  first-class  engine.  When  I 
asked  these  dilTerent  parties  why  this  was,  they  would  say  : 
"  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Cartwright.  The  foundation  is  so  poor 
here  that  you  cannot  get  in  any  engines."  But  you  sjiw  that 
German  engine  working  there,  and  she  did  her  work  j>er- 


fectly.   I  never  saw  a  better  exhibition  of  an  engine  in  opera- 
tion than  she  was,  and  I  admired  her  thoroughly. 

In  relation  to  the  big  Corliss  engine  at  the  Centennial,  it 
was  a  good  monument.  It  was  a  very  pretty  picture,  but  it 
had  a  great  many  defects,  as  we  afterward  learned.  They 
had  two  beautiful  staircases  up  to  the  beam.  Those  staircases 
were  not  in  the  original  design  of  the  engine,  as  I  understand 
it,  but  they  were  put  up  there  to  hold  her  up.  They  were 
put  there  as  -side-braces  to  take  the  lateral  motion.  The  Buck- 
eye took  my  attention  at  the  Centennial. 

Now  I  have  just  installed  a  plant  for  4,000  H.P.  I  put  in  a 
Woodbury  balanced  slide-valve  engine,  and  am  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  it — 167  revolutions  out  of  a  500-horse  engine,  and 
she  does  work  magnificently.  She  will  be  an  intermittent  en- 
gine, because  when  we  have  no  water  we  will  call  on  the 
steam.  We  may  have  it  for  a  year,  and  we  may  not  have  it 
for  three  months. 

My  experience  with  the  Corliss  engine  is  that  it  needs  the 
doctor  very  often.  We  have  handled  a  good  many  of  them. 
The  vibrating  valve  wears  off.  A  Corliss  engine  cannot  be 
repaired  by  any  machine  shop  ;  it  may  lie  done,  but  special 
machinery  is  better.  Take  a  Gr(«n"engine,  for  instance  ;  we 
have  there  all  the  advantages  of  the  drop  cut-off  and  the  plain 
slide-valve.  Mr.  Le  Van  and  I  were  boys  together,  and  we 
did  not  have  any  machinery,  and  we  took  a  hammer  and 
chisel  to  do  our  repairs  ;  but  with  a  Corliss  engine  you  have 
got  to  have  special  machinery  to  repair  it  properly. 

Mr.  Emery :  By  going  off  into  a  comer  of  the  grounds,  into 
the  station  of  the  Intramural  Railroad,  you  would  find  a  170 
kilowatt  generator  run  by  the  Williams  engine,  a  unique  engine 
all  the  way  through.  It  was  of  the  marine  engine  type,  but 
it  was  handling  a  generator  very  much  heavier  than  the  old- 
fashioned  engine,  and  it  would  stand  right  up  to  its  work, 
running  2,500  amperes,  560  volts  there,  slowing  up  when 
necessary,  because  it  was  not  large  enough  to  carry  it,  and 
then  rising  up  to  speed  again.  It  ran  the  road  witliout  assist- 
ance from  any  other  engine.  It  was  a  very  creditable  perform- 
ance, and  those  who  did  not  happen  to  see  it  missed  some- 
thing. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  large  number  of  en- 
gines with  single  valves,  regulated  by  the  governor,  com- 
pounds and  single  engines,  all  working  well.  The  high-speed 
engines  had  their  troubles  at  first,  and  they  were  largely  due 
to  bad  work.  They  were  due  to  bad  governing,  and  between 
the  two  there  were  considerable  breakdowns,  and  there  were 
hot  bearings,  and  they  were  not  popular ;  but  those  engines 
worked  well,  and  a  great  many  of  them  were  fully  loaded. 

Mr.  OdtU :  In  regard  to  the  Corliss  engine  at  the  Centen- 
nial, it  probably  was  not  of  Uie  best  design,  and  it  has  been  a 
subiect  of  ridicule.  But  about  that  time,  from  1872  to  1876, 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  very  intimately  acquainted  with 
George  H.  Corliss.  I  did  a  great  deal  of  testing  for  him,  and 
those  who  know  Corliss  well,  know  that  he  always  had  some 
object  in  view  in  designing  an  engine.  He  designed  that  Cor- 
liss engine  as  an  exhibition  engine,  and  while  he  was  building 
tlutt  engine  he  was  designing  an  engine  which  has  given  about 
as  good  duty  as  anything  from  that  day  to  this.  I  refer  to 
the  Pawtucket  pumping  engine. 

Mr.  Kent :  The  lesson  of  the  engineering  exhibit  at  Chicago 
to  me  was  one  of  chaos.  Steam  engineering  is  undoubtedly 
undergoing  a  transition,  and  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  going 
to  eventuate  in.  There  is  a  confiict  between  half-a-dozen 
types,  and  in  each  4ype  there  are  half-a-dozen  varieties.  It 
looks  as  if  in  the  next  few  years  many  of  the  engine  builders 
of  thecountry  would  be  called  on  to  revolutionize  their  shops 
and  build  a  different  kind  of  engine  from  what  they  are  now 
building.  We  have  heard  encomiums  of  the  high-speed  small 
engine,  running  very  high  speeds  and  small  powers.  It  looks 
as  if  the  epitaph  of  that  engine  was  very  shortly  to  be  written, 
because  it  has  absolutely  failed  to  demonstrate  economy  of 
steam.  The  slow-speed  engines  of  the  Corliss  tyjte  are  likely 
to  be  driven  out  to  a  large  extent  by  the  marine  type  of  en- 
gine, and  it  is  a  question  whether  that  is  the  coming  type. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  criticisms  made  of  the  marine 
type  of  engine — that  is,  the  three  cylinders,  cranks  at  120, 
vertical  engine — on  account  of  its  supposed  instability  verti- 
cally, the  vibrations,  the  diflSculty  of  climbing  up-stairs  to  oil 
the  engine,  and  all  these  things,  Williams's  exhibit  also 
shows  that  there  may  be  a  change,  and  certainly  makes  the 
fly-wheel  governor  men  a  little  alarmed  by  bringing  back  the 
possibilities  of  throttling  governing  again.  Have  we  been  mak- 
ing a  mistake  in  saying  that  the  throttling  governor  engine 
was  a  thing  of  the  past  ?  Shall  we  have  to  say  that  it  is  fully 
as  automatic  as  the  other  when  we  put  it  on  three  cylinders  ? 
"  Mr.  Durfee :  It  may  be  of  interest  to  tlie  engineers  present 
to  know  that  prior  to  1870  tliere  were  some  Corliss  vertical 
tandero  engines  designeti  by  Mr.  Griffin,  and  erected  in  the 
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Pliccnix  Iron  Works.  Tliose  engines  are  still  runnin);,  I  lie- 
lieve.  Then*  wils  quite  an  iiiU-rval  of  time  between  their  erec- 
tion iind  starting,  through  some  clmnge  in  the  business,  but 
the  engines  have  given  good  satisfactiou  from  the  time  tiiey 
were  put  to  work  until  the  present.  In  1M<51  1  put  a  Corli^ 
vertical  engine,  43  X  42,  running  85  revolutions  a  minute,  in 
the  North  Cliieago  Mill.  That  engine  I  subsequently  took  out 
and  put  into  tlie  Milwaukee  Mill  in  ISCH.  That  engine  is  still 
running  the  rail  train  in  the  Milwaukee  Mill.  The  last  time 
I  saw  it  it  WHS  making  M.~)  revolutions  a  minute.  I  have  never 
beard  of  any  undue  expeu.se  for  repairs  on  that  engine. 

In  about  1H64  there  was  put  into  the  Park  Brothers'  steel 
works — the  Black  Diamond  Steel  Works — several  Corliss  en- 
gines. One  of  them  was  of  the  same  size  and  made  from  the 
same  pattern  tliat  I  used  at  the  Xorlh  Chicngo  Mill— 4',i  X  43, 
upright.  That  drove  a  large  plate  train.  I  think  it  is  still  at 
work  there. 

As  regards  the  Centennial  engine,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
hear  the  criticism  of  an  English  engineer  on  that  engine.  In 
1885  I  went  to  Chicago  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Mining 
Engineers,  I  think  it  was,  and  with  the  party  was  Mr.  John 
Jeers,  of  .MiddleslKirougli,  England,  I  Sjient  considerable 
time  with  him.  and  we  went  to  Pullman  with  the  rest  of  the 
party.  Going  into  the  engine  room  Mr.  Jeers  was  leaning  on 
my  arm.  He  never  Inul  seen  this  large  engine,  and  really  it 
looked  about  four  times  as  large  as  it  did  at  the  Centennial. 
He  held  me  bark  a  niouii-nl  and  stopped  and  looked  at  that 
engine  and  sjiid  :  "  .Mr.  Durfce,  that  is  the  gniii^'st  engine 
I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life  "' 

ProJ'eKJi'ir  /fntloii  :  What  Mr.  Kent  says  induces  me  to  rem- 
iniscence and  to  cnutirmution  of  his  feeling  of  uncertainty. 
In  1879  I  wiLS  called  on,  as  a  sort  of  advisory  enL'ineer  at  Co- 
lumbia College,  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  what 
form  of  engine  we  should  put  in  to  drive  the  ventilating  fan 
of  the  building,  which  was  then  un<Ier  construction.  It  was 
obvious  that  we  wanted  to  have  a  high-siK-ed  engine,  and 
Professor  Trowbridge  and  my.s«'lf  agreed  that  the  only  engine 
that  would  meet  the  re((uirenients  of  the  case  was  the  I'orter- 
Allen  engine,  and  there  were  several  years  tluring  which  all 
our  class-room  work  was  directed  in  that  way.  Mr.  Porter 
could  not  furnish  us  with  the  engine  when  we  wanted  it,  and 
the  contractors  went  to  the  only  other  high  speed  engine  that 
there  was  in  existence  at  that  time,  and  that  was  the  Buckeye. 
That  was  only  three  years  after  the  Centennial— by  the  time 
it  was  put  in  it  was  four  years— and  at  that  time  there  were 
but  two  high-speed  engines ;  and  when  Professor  Sweet  was 
asked  to  give  the  o|X'ning  paper  at  the  formation  of  the  So- 
ciet.v,  it  was  considered  that  it  would  1m;  of  great  interest  to 
have  him  describe  to  the  American  Societj'  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  just  then  formed,  tlie  special  featiin>8  of  construc- 
tion of  his  straight-line  engine.  That  was  a  distinct  novelty 
when  this  Society  was  formed  only  14  years  ago.  When  we 
consider  that  all  this  development  of  the  nimlern  engine,  as 
we  have  seen  it  in  Chicago,  is  the  development  of  the  last  few 
years,  we  can  appreciate  how  everlastingly  rapid  the  develop- 
ment lias  been  during  that  short  time,  and  can  conceile  that 
Mr.  Kent's  criticism  is  perhaps  rleserved,  that  we  do  not  know 
exactly  what  is  the  future  and  stable  ty|K'  of  the  steam-engine. 

I,  personally,  was  very  much  struck  with  the  remark  miwle 
by  Mr,  George  S.  Strong  at  our  meeting  a  nionth  ago.  Of 
course  Mr.  Strong  spoke  as  a  locomotive  engineer,  but  he 
miule  this  point :  "  Why  in  the  world  are  the  stationary  en- 
gineers putting  in  |H)wer  plants,  proceeding  on  a  very  e.vtniva- 
gant  basis,  which  would  strike  a  Iwomotive  cngineeras  so  very 
much  l)eyond  what  is  at  all  required  Y"  That  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  one  lK)ilcr  should  not  l)c  able  to  fiir 
nish  the  1,4IM)  II.  P.  that  the  locomotive  is  continuously  able  to 
deliver,  and  that  from  that  one  boiler  and  two  cylinders  we 
.should  be  able  to  get  upward  of  l.tMH)  H.I',  for  |>crliaps  verj' 
little  over  |13,IHM),  There  is  no  one  who  docs  not  talk  of  an 
electric  light  plant  for  $10.INMI.  wiliioiit  at  once  thinking  that 
means  a  good  many  boilers  of  the  water-tube  or  other  type 
and  a  very  expensive  engine,  which  in  itself  goes  very  near 
that  sum  of  ifl(t,»MX» ;  and  certainly  we  have,  every  time  a 
1,()<X)  H.P.  plant  is  designecl,  a  tisure  that  has  much  tran- 
scended the  cost  of  a  locomotive.  If  it  be  so,  that  the  marine 
engine  is  a  solution  on  land  of  the  problem  in  that  form, 
I  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  for  the  engineer  to  learn  in 
the  direction  of  making  a  power  plant  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude for  a  little  money. 

Mr.  Diirfii' :  I  rememljer  seeing  some  years  ago  an  engriiv- 
ing  of  a  type  of  engine  that  is  said  to  be  quite  common  in 
England.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  undertaken  here. 
It  is  pnu'tically  a  semi-iwrtable  engine.  There  is  a  bed-plate 
of  cast  iron  on  which  is  mounteil  a  locomotive  Ivtiler,  a  saddle 
under  the  smoke-stack  end.  and  on  each  side  of  the  saddle  is 
H  steam  cylinder.    The  crunk  is  just  back  of  the  snioke-lrax. 


and  there  are  one  or  more  fly-wheels  on  the  outside  of  this 
l)ed-plate.  The  arrangement  is  as  near  hs  possible  like  that  of 
the  locomotive.  I  have  been  told  that  those  engines  are  quite 
popular  with  those  who  have  purchased  them  in  England. 
The  engine  is  capable  of  concentrating  a  vtry  large  amount  of 
power  in  a  very  small  space. 

There  was  one  remark  more  that  I  intended  to  make  in  re- 
gard to  the  Corliss  engine,  and  that  was  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
cellent work  turned  out  luider  Mr.  Corliss's  administration. 
When  I  took  this  43in.  cylinder  engine  from  Chicago  to  Mil- 
waukee I  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  replace  the  dash-pots. 
They  had  got  broken.  I  sent  to  Mr.  Corliss  for  some  castings, 
telling  him  that  I  would  tinish  them  at  our  works.  To  my 
surprise,  the  dash-pots  came  completely  finished.  Even  the 
bolt-holes,  2-in.  X  2A,  reamed  bolts,  were  bored.  The  lugs 
for  bolting  them  on  to  the  fran)e  were  all  planed  off.  I  put 
some  men  to  work  on  Sunday  to  put  those  dash-pots  in  posi- 
tion, and  to  my  surprise  when  we  got  the  sterna  of  the  dash- 
pots  where  they  b<>longed,  the  planed  finish  of  this  lug  was  in 
contiict  with  the  corresponding  part  on  the  face  of  the  engine, 
and  I  drove  those  Iwlts  through  with  a  mallet  mvself,  screwed 
them  up.  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  do  to  it.  It  is  more 
remarkable  when  we  consider  that  that  engine  was  the  first 
engine  that  Mr.  Corliss  had  made  off  of  those  palterns 

Mr.  Uniiifi :  Profes,sor  Hulton's  quotation  of  Mr.  Strong  in 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  locomotive  boiler  and  engine  on 
land  will  recall  to  jou.  Mr  Chairman,  perhai)S.  a  little  of  the 
conversation  that  we  had  to-day,  in  which  you  confirmed  the 
statement  which  I  hail  made,  tliat  Die  locomotive  lK)iler  as 
built  for  locomotives  has  always  been  a  failure  when  it  has 
been  attempted  to  use  it  on  land  or  at  sea.  No  man,  I  think, 
would  Ite  wild  enough  to  propose  to  |>ut  a  locomotive  boiler, 
as  it  is  constructed  for  railroad  purp<»ses.  in  use  either  for  shop 
work  or  for  the  sea.  There  seems  to  l)e  soniething  in  the 
peculiarity  of  the  -H-rvice  to  which  the  Im-omotive  is  put  which 
enables  it  to  do  things  which  in  the  (|Uiet  of  a  shop  or  in  the 
gentle  motion  of  the  .sea  makes  it  impossible  to  do.  It  is 
necessary,  as  you  all  know,  either  for  land  purposes  or  for  .sea 
pur|X)ses,  to  provide  some  method  by  which  the  a.scending  and 
the  descending  currents  can  be  established,  and  by  which  the 
steam  can  escape  readily  from  the  tubes.  This  ability  to  dis- 
engage the  steam  at  least  is  probably  brought  about  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  locomotive  upon  the  rails,  by  which  the 
bubble  of  steam  is  detached  immediately  it  is  made.  There 
have  la*en  repeated  efforts  to  apply  the  locomotive  boiler  to 
marine  purposes,  with  tubes  far  better  arranged  for  circula- 
tion than  they  are  ordinarily  in  the  locomotive,  and  they  have 
always  been  failures  if  they  appro.xiniate  at  all  the  nature  of 
the  locomotive.  I  think  there  is  no  builder  here  who  would 
dare  to  put  the  moderate  quantity  of  bearing  surface  in  the 
crank-pin  that  the  locomotive  carries.  Whether  it  is  the  con- 
stant motion  of  the  crank-|)in  in  the  open  air  that  keeps  it  cnol 
or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  :  but  those  proportions  would 
not  do  for  a  steamer,  nor  would  they  do  on  land. 

In  reference  to  the  antiquity  of  certain  engines  which  my 
friend,  who  has  delved  in -antiquities,  has  mentioned  to-night. 
I  know  of  an  engine  that  wiis  completed  during  my  appren- 
ticeship. It  was  somewhere  near  184K.  That  engine  is  still 
running  in  the  American  Tube  Works,  working  their  mandrels 
on  the  draw-bench,  and  what  was  known  in  those  days  as  the 
grasshoiiper-engine— that  is.  it  IiimI  a  beam  supported  on  one 
end  of  a  vibrating  beam,  the  crank  iK'ing  lietween  this  u])right 
l>eam  and  the  cylinder,  and  the  rectitude  of  the  piston-rod 
was  controlled  by  a  jiaiallel  motion.  That  engine,  built  in 
1848  or  184!>,  is  still  running  In  the  tool  works,  and  without 
any  material  repair  and  no  alteration  whatever. 

Mr.  Diirfif  :  Talkin<r  about  anti(|ulties,  llure  was  an  engine 
put  Into  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in  IH-Wt  It  was  put 
into  those  works  !>y  my  father,  an<l  it  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Baldwin.  Mr.  Baldwin  had  a  |)eculiar  idea  in  regard  to  a 
stuiiouarv  engine.  lie  t^aid  that  a  stationary  engine  was  not 
correct  if  the  cylinder  was  horizontal  :  neither  was  it  correct 
if  the  cylinder  was  vertical.  His  view  was  thtil  the  engine 
ought  to  be  placed  accurately  at  an  angle  of  4.5°,  the  main 
shaft  iM'ing  in  the  air  and  the  cylinders  down  at  the  iMttom  of 
the  iuclinetl  phuie.  Consequently  this  engine  was  put  up  in 
that  way.  A  large  brick  foundation  w.is  built  up  the  main 
shaft  near  the  ceiling  of  the  nK)m,  and  the  cylinder  at  the 
lower  end.  Another  peculiar  idea  that  Mr.  lialdwin  had  was 
that  the  hexagonal  guide-bar  of  all  engines  should  l>e  ulilizid 
as  a  feed-pump,  and  therefore  the  hexagonal  guide-bar  of  that 
engine  was  made  a  hollow,  and  the  plunger  worked  in  the 
ends  of  it,  which  worked  by  an  arm  extending  from  the  cross- 
heiut  of  the  engine.  The  lower  end  of  the  bar  had  the  usual 
valves.  The  last  time  I  saw  that  engine,  a  few  years  ago, 
that  pump  was  still  working,  feeding  the  Iwilers.  The  older 
meniitcrs  here  will  recollect  that  the  taily  Baldwin  locouio- 
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titles  had  similar  feed-pumps  and  similar  prismatic  guide- 
bars.  ^ 

Mr.  Phitt :  Professor  Sweet  spoke  of  being  at  Battersea  at 
the  exposition  of  the  iloyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Agricultural  engineering  owes  very  much  to  that  Society  for 
the  judicious  way  in  which  it  has  given  prizes  for  excellence 
in  agricultural  engineering.  Every  few  years  they  give  prizes 
for  certain  branches,  more  particularly  steam-engines,  and  the 
engineers  liad  such  confidence  in  the  e.xperts  employed  by  the 
Society  to  conduct  the  trials,  that  they  devoted  themselves 
very  thoroughly  to  producing  the  l)est  things  they  could,  and 
the  result  was  tliat  they  raised  agricultural  engineering  to  the 
very  highest  point  of  engineering  science.  That  lias  fallen 
into  disuse  somewhat,  and  many  of  the  large  makers  are  rest- 
ing on  their  laurels  ;  but  now  and  again  thej-  give  prizes,  and 
it  brings  to  the  front  some  of  the  vounger  engineers  ;  and 
notably  at  the  last  comi>etition  it  brouglit  to  the  front  many 
new  men  who  have  since  reaped  the  advantage  of  these  trials. 

Professor  Sweet  referred  to  steam  plowing.  That  is  still 
carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  our  country.  Par- 
ties get  engines  and  let  them  out  to  hire,  or  rather  plow  the 
land  at  so  much  per  acre  for  farmers,  and  considerable  busi- 
ness is  done  in  that  way. 

Some  one  has  referred  to  the  locomotive  boiler  not  being 
more  generallj'  used  in  stationary  work.  Well,  some  of  you 
know  that  Mr.  E.  D.  Leavitt  used  the  locomotive  ty|x;  of 
boiler  very  much  for  some  of  his  work  ;  but  you  will  In-ar  in 
mind  that  it  is  usually  continuous  work— that  is,  the\'  work 
(lav  and  night,  and  that  is  one  great  advantage  in  locomotive 
boilers,  to  keep  the  boiler  always  at  work.  That  is  the  differ- 
ence iK'tween  the  Americiin  and  the  English  locomotive.  You 
can  use  steel  fire-box  plates  in  America,  and  we  cannot  use 
them  in  England,  iMicause  j-ou  run  your  locomotives  day  and 
night  with  two  sets  of  men,  and  otirs  are  only  run  days.  Thej' 
go  into  sheds  at  night  and  cool  down,  and  I  think  that  is  one 
great  reason  wh\'  steel  Iwxes  won't  stand  with  us,  and  another 
reason  is  that  our  boilers  are  more  ligid.  They  are  stronger 
and  better  stayed  and  not  so  elastic  as  the  American  build  of 
boiler. 

"Some  one  remarked  !is  to  using  the  marine  type  of  engine 
more  extensivelj"  for  land  purposes.  There  has  been  a  ten- 
dency in  that  direction  in  England.  Many  large  factory  en- 
gines have  been  erected  of  that  type,  some  of  them  running 
very  considerable  piston  speeds,  but  they  do  not  run  so  com- 
fortably as  the  horizontal  engines  of  longer  strokes.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  packing  boxes.  The  grit 
and  dirt  work  down  into  the  gland,  and  that,  I  believe,  is  the 
princi|>al  trouble  they  lind  in  England.  Hick  Ilargraves  have 
erected  some  very  flne  examples,  but  still  they  stick  more 
generally  to  their  horizontal  compound  type  and  are  making 
sonje  very  large  powers. 

"  Mr.  Ia'  Vim  :  I  had  the  pleasure  on  Monday  of  looking  at 
an  engine  built  in  1819.  The  engine  had  run  up  to  1885.  and 
it  was  only  superseded  on  account  of  being  too  small.  It  was 
a  low  pressure  engine. 

.}//'.  Kent :  It  strikes  me  as  singular  that  so  young  a  man  as 
I  am  can  go  beyond  Mr.  Ije  Van  and  .Mr.  Durfee,  but  in  Kiiffi- 
lUfriny  yeicn  you  will  see  a  drawing  of  an  engine  running  in 
Savanoah,  Oa.,  built  in  181.')  by  Bolton  «&  Watt,  imported 
from  England.  It  is  ri'ally  a  remarkable  engine.  It  is  30  ft. 
long  on  a  horizontal  line,  6-ft.  cylinder,  31  in.  diameter,  beam 
about  18  ft.  long,  and  running,  I  think.  18  revolutions  a  min- 
ute with  8  lbs.  pressure,  and  developing  90  H.P. 

Mr.  Curtieright :  I  hap|)ened  to  be  engineer  of  an  establish- 
ment that  had  one  of  old  Oliver  Ames's  engines,  and  I  saw  her 
running.  It  was  built  1808.  I  have  said  before,  and  liave 
been  laughed  at,  that  the  mcniern  engine  as  built  to-day  has 
more  good  machinery  that  is  spoiled  by  being  over-fitted  than 
all  that  has  iK-en  under  fitted.  I  had  an  engme  some  eight  or 
10  years  ago — a  Corliss  engine — and  she  was  a  splendid  piece 
of  work.  I  liad  charge  of  the  cstablisliment  for  some  three 
months.  One  day  I  came  over  to  New  York,  and  the  whole 
establishment  was  stopped.  The  engine  had  melted  the  bab 
bitl  out  of  the  bearings.  I  said  I  could  fix  her,  but  the  presi- 
dent would  not  let  me.  He  sent  to  Mr.  Harris,  who  sent  his 
Mr.  Babbitt  down,  who  agreed  with  me,  but  said  that  Mr. 
Harris  is  a  stickler  for  fine  fits.  Periodically  she  melted  her 
babbitt  out.  She  did  it  once  when  I  was  alone  and  I  fi.xed 
her,  so  that  she  has  been  running  nine  years  and  has  not 
stopped  since.  All  I  ditl  wils  to  take  one-tenth  of  an  inch  off 
her  cnink-shaft.  Now  that  character  of  ^vork  spoils  more 
work  than  all  this  loose  fitting  docs.  I  want  to  have  a  fit,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  jiinch  things.  I  have  seen  traveling  cranes 
built  that  develoi>ed  more  po«'er  to  turn  them  over  when  they' 
had  a  load  on  than  the  whnle  thing  would  run  with  if  she  hail 
a  chaiic-e  to  go  anil  come.  I  will  show  you  to-day  dniwings 
uf  a  manof-war  that  was  built  in  1848.     She  had  a  trunk  en- 


gine. Now  no  one  would  think  about  making  a  trunk  engine 
to-day  :  but  it  was  good  in  its  place.  You  had  to  get  all  the 
machinery  below  the  water-line.  We  had  not  got  on  to  those 
back  action  grasshoppers  that  we  had  during  the  war.  Why 
is  it  that  after  we  put  the  marine  engine  on  board  a  ship  tliat 
we  have  to  make  her  so  excessively  heavy  ?  The  reason  is 
that  she  is  bearing  here  one  in.sUint  and  there  the  next.  Look 
at  the  big  crank  shafts,  how  easily  they  are  broken  !  It  is 
because  of  the  undulations.  It  is  just  like  bending  a  piece  of 
tin.  You  take  a  stationarj'  engine,  put  it  on  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  with  good  care  of  the  engineer  it  ought  to  run  for- 
ever. 

Dr.  Emery  :  The  remarks  of  Professor  llutton  make  it  ap- 
pear to  me  very  proper  to  mention  the  originator  of  the  high- 
speed engine  with  a  single  valve.  I  refer  to  our  late  lamented 
assaciate,  John  C.  Homilcy.  I  think  any  one  who  will  go 
over  the  facts  will  realize  that  such  is  the  case.  We  had  the 
hog  motion,  as  it  was  called,  the  sliding  of  the  eccentric  across 
the  sliaft,  long  before  his  time,  and  it  was  therefore  known 
that  that  was  applicable  :  but  the  first  instance  that  I  recollect 
of  an  engine  that  worked  properly,  that  was  the  protot3-pe  of 
the  present  high-speed  engine,  was  exhibited  by  John  C. 
Hoadley  at  the  Centennial  Exposition.  He  was  building  a 
line  of  portable  engines  with  locomotive  bailers  and  the  engine 
of  that  type  niounteii  upon  it.  He  hiul  there  the  present  mod- 
ern spring  governor,  well  proportioned  to  give  good  regula- 
tion, and  he  had  tite  piston-valve,  and  in  a  test  of  that  engine 
it  ran  down  to  26  lbs.  to  the  II. P..  high  pressure.  non-<-on- 
densing.  or  below  the  tests  I  have  made  of  engines  developing 
the  same  power  of  the  Corliss  type.  That  was  in  187fi. 
Many  may  not  know  that  his  draftsmen  were  Armington  tfc 
Sims,  and  that  their  work  followed  his.  He  got  into  financial 
dirticulties,  and  they  took  the  shop.  I  think,  however,  that 
their  work  did  not  come  out  until  after  the  Buckeye  mentioned 
by  Professor  Hutton.  In  the  Centennial  report  \ou  will  find 
the  success  of  that  engine  recorded,  and  I  think  to  him  should 
be  given  that  credit. 

Mr.  Piatt :  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  over-fitting  or  what 
that  we  have  to  look  to.  but  certainly  I  was  surprised  at  the 
numl)er  of  hot  bearings  and  breakdowns  that  took  place  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition.  From  the  first  right  through  to  the  end 
we  were  continually  seeing  engines  of  one  kind  and  another 
stopped  ;  bearings  hot,  cylinder  heads  blown  out.  and  one 
thing  and  another  was  constantly  going  on.  It  was  some- 
thing that  ought  not  to  have  been  seen  in  an  exposition  of  that 
kind.  Just  when-  the  reason  is  I  do  not  know.  I  was  in 
Hicks  &  Ilargraves'  place  in  England  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
they  had  then  six  or  seven  large  engines,  up  to  2,000  or  3.000 
H.P.,  vertical.  I  noticed  that  they  paid  great  attention  to 
the  crank  shaft  bearings.  They  were  all  made  a  big  swivel 
bearing.  The}'  used  also  a  great  deal  of  steel  in  the  framing. 
But  I  know  that  they  considered  that  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
had  taken  place  in  those  big  engines  with  the  crank  shaft  and 
crank-shaft  bearing,  and  they  had  deslcned  this  bearing  to  get 
over  the  ditticulty.  They  seemed  to  have  great  success  with 
the  engine,  and  I  know  of  building  a  number  of  tliem  for 
electric-lighting  purposes.  We  were  speaking  of  the  ques- 
tions of  bearings  heating  and  the  question  of  end  play.  Now 
the  firms  in  the  north  there  always  allow  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  and  even  more  than  that,  end  plav  in  the  main  beating 
and  the  crankshaft  bearings,  too,  ancf  they  never  get  hot 
while  they  wear  forever.  I  know  engines  that  have  been  put 
up  inside  of  two  or  three  days  at  a  big  mill  and  started  up, 
and  then  they  will  go  on  working,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  six 
months  liefore  the  engine  stops. 

Mr.  BittH :  In  regard  to  old  engines,  I  am  rather  surprised 
that  no  one  lias  referred  to  an  engine  that  was  shown  in  1876. 
The  first  engine  which  was  ever  put  to  work  in  tliis  country 
was  a  pumping  engine,  which  was  at  the  Schuylei  copper 
mines  at  Arlington,  and  parts  of  which  exist,  I  think,  at  this 
day,  and  were  until  very  recentU'  to  be  seen  at  Newark. 

Mr.  Forney :  I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  this  evening 
witli  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  it  happens  to  me,  as  it  hap- 
pens to  most  otlier  people,  that  I  am  very  apt  to  look  at  sub- 
jects through  the  spectacles  I  am  in  the  habit  of  wearing. 
For  a  good  many  years  I  have  iK'en  in  the  habit  of  looking  at 
steam-engines  only  as  they  are  applied  to  locomotive  purposes. 
There  luis  been  a  good  <le'al  said  this  evening  about  the  defects 
and  the  deficiencies  of  stationary  engines,  which  somehow 
seemed  to  me  to  have  l)een  solved  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
locomotive  engines.  ^Ve  have  hesird  this  evening  about  the 
high-speed  engine,  which  was  introduced,  I  believe,  in  the 
first  place,  at  the  Centennial.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  refer  to 
locomotive  practia'  we  will  find  that  high-speed  engines  were 
used  iis  locomotives  a  great  while  In-fore  the  (.Centennial  Ex- 
position. I  think  we  might  go  back  even  to  the  time  of  the 
llocktt,  and  find  that  that  was  a  high-speed  engine.    So  tk»t, 
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as  far  as  the  problem  of  high  speed  is  concerned,  it  strikes  me 
that  it  was  solved  in  locomotive  practice  long  before  1876. 

Now  there  are  a  good  many  other  problems  wliich  come  up 
to  locomotive  men.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  high  speed, 
but  it  is  also  a  question  of  slow  speed.  Such  engines  must  be 
built  to  work  at  the  very  slowest  speed  at  the  maximum 
capacity  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  exert,  and  then  grad- 
iially  increase  the  rate  of  work  and  the  amount  of  power  de- 
veloped, until  you  reach  speeds  of  60,  70— some  men  are  san- 
guine enough  to  say  80  miles  an  hour.  Such  conditions  are 
very  different  from  the  conditions  under  which  a  stationary 
engine  or  even  an  ordinary  marine  engine  must  work.  The 
power  developed  in  a  locomotive  boiler  differs  immensely 
from  that  developed  in  a  stationary  or  'marine  boiler.  Some 
experiments  made  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  on  the 
heavy  grade  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  showed  that  they 
burned  196  lbs.  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour.  As 
there  are  about  20  sq.  ft.  of  grate  on  an  ordinary  locomotive 
boiler,  that  means  they  burned  'about  4,000  lbs.  of  coal  per 
hour  ;  and  as  they  would'evaporate  about  6  lbs.  of  water,  it  is 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  get  at  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
that  locomotive  in  that  period.  Some  tests  show  that  they 
have  burned  over  200  lbs.  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 
hour.  I  think  it  would  he  very  diflicult  to  find  any  other  type 
of  boiler  whiq^  does  a  corresponding  amount  of  work. 

Commodore  Loring  this  evening"  has  told  us  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  place  a  locomotive  boiler  either  in  a  ship  or  in 
a  stationary  engine  and  expect  It  to  do  the  great  amount  of 
work  done  m  locomotive  practice,  and  apparently  he  attributed 
tliat  difference  in  tlie  operation  of  the  locomotive  boiler  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  working  under  a  certain  amount  of  tremor  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  its  active  exertion.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  that  is  the  fact,  if  the  difference  in  the  working  of  a 
locomotive  is  attributable  to  that  fact,  it  would  be  a  wise 
thing  to  apply  a  sort  of  Swedish  movement  cure  to  a  locomo- 
tive boiler,  and  keep  it  in  a  constant  slate  of  tremor  while  at 
work.  The  secret  of  that,  it  strikes  me,  must  be  somewhere 
else.  At  any  rate,  it  is  worthy  of  very  careful  investigation 
to  see  how  much  the  superior  efficiency  of  locomotive  boilers 
is  due  to  that  tremor  or  the  roughness  of  the  track. 

You  have  also,  no  doubt,  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  diffi- 
culty they  are  having  in  the  English  Navy  in  keeping  tubes 
tight.  I  have  asked  the  question  a  good  many  times  as  to 
whether  in  marine  Itoilers  they  use  copper  ferrules  on  the  ends 
of  their  tubes,  ami   I  (iud  that  practice  is  not  at  all  i;eneral. 

la  locomotive  practice  it  is  almost  uuiversul  now  to  fit  tiie  fire- 
box end  of  the  tiilics  with  a  cop|>er  ferrule  on  the  outside  of 
the  tube,  l)etween  it  and  the  tul»e-sheet,  and  then  caulk  it  up 
over  that.  I  think  no  locomotive  niun  who  understands  his 
business  would  dare  to  put  steel  or  iron  tubes  into  a  locomo- 
tive without  putting  in  a  copper  ferrule. 

Furthermore,  we  have  heard  that  locomotive  crank-pins  are 
made  of  such  a  si/.e,  that  no  one  would  dare  to  imitate  that 
practice  in  a  marine  or  stationary  engine,  and  that  fact  is  at- 
tributed to  the  circumstance  that  the  locomotive  crank-pin  is 
revolving  at  a  verv  high  rate  of  si)eed  in  the  open  air,  and  is 
thus  cooled  down  in  the  current  of  air  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
If  that  is  true,  it  strikes  me  as  a  very  simple  expedient  to  put 
on  a  blower  and  blow  on  to  the  crank- pins  and  keep  them 
cool.  Another  gentleman  has  spoken  of  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  shafts  of  marine  engines  in  a  state  of  in- 
tegrity. We  tind  the  locomotives  running  at  these  high  rates 
of  speed  over  tracks  of  every  degree  of  roughness  and  of 
smoothness,  running  by  day  and  by  night,  in  the  cold  and  in 
the  wet,  and  still  our  shafts  are  not  constantly  breaking.  Then 
another  gentleman  has  said  this  evening  that  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  have  too  much  good 
fitting ;  that  our  engines  are  built  too  well ;  that  we  do  not 
allow  end  play.  Now  those  bad  things  seem  to  [exist  in  loco- 
motive practice.  If  we  do  not  allow  end  play,  the  working 
of  the  locomotive  very  soon  proviifes  it  for  itself,  and  our 
great  trouble  is  to  .keep  them  from  having  end  play.  It, 
therefore,  would  be  perhaps  advisable  to  sliake  up  ordinary 
stationary  engines  and  marine  engines,  so  that  the^  would 
give  more  of  this  end  play  that  is  so  desirable.  I  think  there 
are  a  good  many  things  worked  out  in  locomotive  practice 
which  it  might  be  well  to  look  into,  and  tind  out  just  what 
the  principles  are  which  enable  us  to  do  things  in  locomotive 
work  which  cannot  be  done  in  stationary  and  in  marine  work. 

Mr.  Carlwright :  In  regard  to  copper  ferrules  for  a  marine 
boiler,*we  all  know  what  salt  water  does  with  copper  in  a 
boiler.    It  will  cut  the  iron  very  quickly. 

The  Chainrum :  The  subject  of  the  next  meeting  will  be 
Testing  Slachines  and  Tests  of  Materials,  and  an  introductorj' 
address  will  be  given  bv  Mr.  J.  Sellers  Bancroft  of  William 
Sellerslifc  Co..  of  Philadelphia,  describing  the  recent  improve- 
ment ia  the  Emery  system  of  testing  machines. 
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Lifts  of  Hie  Bruay  Mining  Company.  Ca^jw.— This  company 
has  its  loading  basin  located  at  the  north  of  Bethune,  and  is  in 
communication  with  the  canal  of  Abie  a  la  Basse.  The  load- 
ing wharf  has  a  railroad  communication  with  the  mines  ;  it  is 
provided  with  two  hydraulic  lifts  located  at  a  fixed  distance 
from  each  other,  so  as  to  be  able  to  place  a  boat  that  is  to  be 
loaded  under  the  hoppers  of  each  of  the  apparatuses.  The 
hydraulic  lift  is  composed  of  a  platform  placed  central  with 
the  railroad  which  runs  parallel  to  the  wharf.  The  cross-bars 
of  iron  at  the  ends  of  the  platform  are  turned  up  vertically  and 
serve  to  support  the  two  trunnions  which  are  carried  by  cast- 
iron  supports.  The  upper  part  of  these  vertical  portions  are 
provided  with  an  endless  screw,  which  is  used  to  draw  in  or  set 
out  the  two  blocks  which  serve  to  hold  the  body  of  the  car 
during  its  period  of  inclination.  Below  the  platform  there  is 
an  ordinary  hydraulic  lift,  which  receives  its  water  from  an  ac- 
cumulator. The  piston  of  this  hydraulic  press  is  connected  to 
the  platform  by  means  of  two  intermediate  connecting-rods. 

The  hopper  which  is  used  to  carry  the  coal  from  the  car  into 
the  l>oat  is  trapezoidal  in  form.  The  longest  side  is  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  t)ody  of  the  car,  and  the  opposite  end  on  the 
Imsin  side  is  narrow,  so  that  it  can  enter  the  end  openings  of 
the  Iwats  of  average  capacity.  The  end  of  this  hopper  or 
shute  has  a  special  arrangement  which  permits  it  to  hold  the 
coal  in  the  shute  and  to  distribute  it  at  all  points  along  the 
boat.  The  handling  of  this  end  of  the  hopper  is  done  by 
means  of  a  cr!ib  with  an  endless  screw.  The  upper  part  of 
the  hopper  is  formed  of  a  movable  table  pivoteil  on  the  verti- 
cal supports  of  the  platform,  and  which  rest  on  the  hopper, 
properly  S])eaking.  This  movable  table  follows  the  motion  of 
the  platform.  The  hopper  is  carried  by  a  shaft  resting  on  two 
blocks  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  wharf  ;  by  means  of  the 
crab  if  it  can  l)e  moved  horizontallv  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
modating it  to  tile  easy  handling  of  the  boats.  This  era!)  also 
serves  lo  regulate  the 'inclinalion  of  the  hopper  so  that  the  coal 

will  slide  over  it  freely. 

The  Hpfwiratus  is  worked  in  this  way  :  An  ordinary  car  full 
of  coal  havin}^  Ix^en  run  on  the  platform,  as  shown  in  the  fig- 
ure, the  blocks  are  brought  out  against  the  side  of  the  body, 
iind  then  the  side  doors  of  the  car  arc  opened  ;  at  the  same 
time  a  cock  is  oiiened  which  lulmits  the  liipiid  from  the  accu- 
nnilator  into  the  hydraulic  ram.  As  soon  as  tlie  cock  is 
opened  the  platform  and  the  car  rise,  turning  ubout  the  trun- 
nions ;  the  (ioors  of  the  car,  which  are  swung  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Ixxly,  swing  out  naturally  as  the  car  is  inclined, 
and  the  coal  runs  slowly  into  tlte  hopper,  whence  it  falls  into 
the  boat  at  a  slow  speed.  The  raising  of  the  car  is  then  con- 
tinued until  the  floor  has  an  inclination  of  about  32°,  which  is 
sufficient  to  cause  the  coal  to  run  out.  When  the  car  has  been 
completely  emptied  the  platform  is  dropped  Itack  again  and 
another  run  upon  it.  The  bo<ly  of  the  car  consists  of  a  single 
box  which  has  a  capacity  of  10  tons. 

With  a  single  apparatus  of  this  kiud  the  Bruay  Company 
unloads  about  70  cars  a  day.  The  greatest  rapidity  which  has 
thus  far  Ijeen  obtained  is  five  cars  in  ten  miuntes.  Such  an 
apparatus  will  cost  about  $2,100. 

The  GMilIIundling  Fiameof  tfte  Kockj-  Company  (PI.  VII).— 
The  tracks  of  the  coaling  station  are  connected  with  tlie  un- 
loading'wharf  which  is  built  along  the  docks  of  the  company, 
tliat  are  also  connected  with  the  Canal  of  Ijx  Baasee  a  .Vire. 
The  fixed  hopper  is  composed  of  a  structure  formed  of  two 
ribbed  ca.st-iron  cheeks  solidly  bolted  to  the  wall  of  the  wharf 
and  carrying  on  their  upper  end  a  crab  for  handling  the  mov- 
able shute.  The  bottom  of  the  hopper  is  made  of  plate  iron, 
and  stands  at  an  angle  of  about  'Zr.  The  movable  shute  is 
connected  with  the  fixe<l  hopper  by  a  neck  or  distributor  which 
can  be  put  in  any  position  about  a  vertical  axis,  and  which 
thus  serves  to  distribute  the  coal  over  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
ference which  is  thus  describetl.  The  chains  which  carry  the 
end  of  the  shute  nin  over  sheaves,  and  then  come  down  to  be 
wound  up  on  drums  of  the  crab.  In  order  to  balance  the 
weight  of  the  whole  the  two  drums  are  keyed  to  the  same 
arbor  on  the  crab  and  are  provided  with  chains  which  carry 
counterweightE  traveling  up  and  down  in  the  vertical  wells 
which  are  built  into  tlie  wall  of  the  wharf.  In  order  to  reduce 
the  weight  of  the  moving  parts  as  much  as  possible  and  to 
guarantee  their  strength  and  durability,  the  shute  and  dis- 
tributor Lave  been  made  of  sheet  steel,  and  the  gearing,  the 
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bevelled  pinions,  and  the  sheaves  of  cast  or  forged  copper. 
The  rotating  movement  of  the  neck  is  obtained  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  The  neck  has  a  toothed  cap  which  meshes  in 
with  a  bevelled  pinion  keyed  on  the  ^-ame  shaft  as  the  wheel, 
and  driven  by  an  endless  chain.  This  crown  gear  is  guided 
by  sheaves  carried  on  a  circular  and  CTOoved  piece  bolted  to 
the  rounded  end  of  the  sbute.  In  order  to  handle  the  appa- 
ratus the  workman  tiikes  the  wheel  of  the  crab  in  his  hand 
and  thus  raises  or  lowers  the  shute  and  turns  the  distributor 


by  means  of  the  endless  chain.    The  inclination  of  the  shute 
can  be  varied  from  2(1   to  32'. 

The  cars  are  made  entirely  of  iron.  The  excess  of  weight  is 
compcnsate<l  for  by  the  greater  durability  and  strength  of  form 
over  that  obtained  in  wooden  cars.  Each  car  is  composed  of 
a  truck  carrying  three  boxes  of  sheet  metal  strengthened  by 
angle  irons  and  other  special  forms.  Each  box  has  a  capacity 
of  3i  tons.  They  have  two  strong  hinges,  about  which  they 
can  turn  and  be  given  such  an  iDcliDatioD  as  is  desirable  on  tlie 
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longitudinal  sills.  On  the  sides  standing  next  the  hopper  the 
box  is  closed  by  a  door  pivoted  hori/ontally  and  engaging  in 
clips  which  are  fastened  a  little  l>ack  and  upon  the  ends  of 
the  car.  At  the  bottom  of  this  door  two  pins  are  fastened 
which  work  laterally  and  are  caught  when  the  lx>x  rests  on  the 
truck  by  two  dogs  attached  to  the  sill. 

In  this  way  an  automatic  opening,  which  is  very  reliable  and 
very  simple,  is  obtained.  When  the  box  is  raised  at  the  back 
it  turns  about  the  hinges,  and  the  pins  on  the  door  are  gradu- 
ally set  free  from  their  dogs,  and  at  a  given  moment  the  open- 
ing is  completely  free  for  the  passage  of  the  coal.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  box  is  empty  and  it  has  dropped  back  on  the 
track,  tlie  pins  catch  under  their  dogs  before  this  operation  is 
completed  in  consequence  of  an  eccentricity  which  is  given  to 
the  pivots  about  which  the  door  swings,  so  that  the  latter  is 
tightly  closed  when  the  box  has  come  back  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion for  transportation.  At  the  Noeux  Station  the  boxes  are 
raised  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  ram  which  moves  in  a  cylinder 


CROSS  SECTION 


At  Seniing  and  Yemeppc,  in  Belgium,  there  is  a  tumbler  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  we  have  just  spoken  about,  but 
whose  working  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  As  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  agreement 
as  yet  as  to  the  best  method  of  loading  coal,  but  when  we  have 
given  the  situation,  the  amount  of  traffic,  the  kind  of  coal,  and 
other  matters  which  are  to  be  loaded,  the  type  of  the  rolling 
ing  stock  and  the  motive  power  at  our  disposal,  we  can  then 
make  a  choice  of  the  best  system  to  adopt. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  EXPANSION  OF  LOCO- 
MOTIVE FIRE-BOXES. 


PLAN 


Fi|^.   la. 

ICOAL-BANDLINO   FRAME  OF  THK  NOECX  COMPANY 


oscillating  about  two  trunnions  :  the  water  under  a  pres,sure 
from  an  accumulator  is  let  into  this  cylinder  by  a  cock.  Some 
engineers  prefer  the  oscillating  metlio<l  to  a  HxmI  melhoti  as 
being  more  simple  and  transmitting  more  useful  power  with- 
out the  use  of  connecting  rods.  At  the  loading  wharf  the 
boxes  are  raised  by  an  ordinary  crane. 

In  (Germany,  in  Ihc  Imsin  of  the  Kulir,  especially  at  Ruhrort, 
there  are  some  tilting  arrangementA  which  tilt  by  weights,  and 
which  work  very  well.  But  we  prefer  tumblers  delivering 
coal  on  one  side,  as  they  require  lass  attention  to  liaul  the 
wagons  in  and  remove  them  again.  In  other  respccte  tliese 
tilting  cars  are  of  a  construction  similar  to  that  which  we  have 

iust  l>een  speaking  about,  and  are  handled  in  the  same  way  ; 
lence  we  will  not  stop  to  discuss  them  further  at  this  point. 


In  1892  some  experiments  were  undertaken  at  the  Batignolles 
shops  of  the  Western  Itaiiway  Company  of  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  kind  and  importance  of  the  rela- 
tive expansion  which  takes  place  in  different  parts  of  the  fire- 
box of  a  locomotive  boiler  while  it  is 
under  pressure.  An  attempt  was  made 
at  the  same  time  to  determine  whether 
the  method  of  supptorting  the  tire-box, 
which  had  been  adoptetl  for  the  new 
high-speed  engines  of  the  Western  Rail- 
way Company,  would  lend  itself  readily 
to  the  movements  of  these  expansions, 
and  especially  maintain  itself  in  a  firm 
position  during  all  the  normal  conditions 
of  rtinniug.  The  bracing  which  is  re- 
ferred to  consists  of  a  system  of  trans- 
verse bars  attached  to  the  fire-box  by 
screws,  and  resting  freely  at  their  ends 
on  horizontal  brackets  riveted  to  the  out- 
side of  the  shell,  as  shown  in  fig.  1, 
When  the  fire  is  first  lighted  the  fire-box, 
which  is  of  copper,  expands  slightly  un- 
der the  direct  action  of  the  flames,  while 
the  outer  shell,  which  is  of  iron  and 
which  is  only  heated  slowly  and  follows 
the  variations  of  the  temperature  of  the 
mass  of  the  water,  expands  very  little 
and  very  much  more  slowly.  The  fire- 
box thus  first  rises  relatively  to  the  outer 
shell.  It  is  very  important,  then,  that 
this  rising  can  be  made  freely,  for  every 
resistance  which  tends  to  oppose  it  strains 
the  tube  sheet  and  tends  to  make  the 
Iioles  oval.  In  the  system  of  bracing 
which  is  indicated  the  crossbars  are  not 
fastened  to  the  brackets,  and  can  thus 
easily  rise  from  them  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  movement  of  the 
crown  sheet.  But  it  is  also  of  equal  im- 
portance that  the  fire-box  should  not  run 
suspended  in  this  way  when  it  is  in  ser- 
vice, for  if  it  should  the  running  vibra- 
tions would  strain  the  stay  bolts  very 
greatly,  and  the  continuous  shaking 
which  would  result  would  soon  cause 
cracks  or  even  breakages  in  these  stuv- 
lK)lts.  It  is,  therefore,  very  essential  m 
fire-boxes  under  consideration  that  the 
cross  stays  should  rest  firmly  on  their 
brackets  before  the  standard  pressure  is 
reached,  and  that  in  the  limits  between 
which  the  pressure  vanes  in  services  the 
contact  shall  remain  establislied,  guaran- 
teeing the  rigidity  of  the  fire-box  while 
running.  lioth  of  the  experiments  un- 
dertaken were  to  determine  whether  this 
condition  hml  l)een  entirely  fulfilled. 

The  boiler  with  which  the  experiment 

was  made  was  removed  from  the  frames, 

the  mud-ring  rested  at  its  center  point  upon  foundation 

The  shell  of  the  boiler  was  also 

displacement  of  the  fire-box 


and 

which  was  absolutely  rigid, 
held  at  the  front  end,  and  as  a 

would  have  falsififnl  the  results  of  the  experiments,  a  greased 
sheet  was  placed  under  the  smoke-box  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ments of  the  expansion  which  might  be  caused  at  the  front  end. 
The  vertical  expansions  of  the  fire-box  were  measured  di- 
rectly in  the  following  manner  :  Two  steel  rods  were  screwed 
into  the  top  of  the  crown  bars  at  the  extreme  front  and  back 
end  of  the  fire-boxes,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  their  upper  ex- 
tremities came  out  of  the  shell  through  stuHing-boxes.  Fig.  8 
gives  a  detail  of  this  arrangement.  At  the  top  of  the  boiler 
and  near  the  end  of  the  rods  two  horizontal  scales  were  fast- 
ened independently  of  the  boiler.    The  variations  in  the  posi- 
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tions  of  the  end  of  the  rods,  and  consequently  of  the  fire-box, 
were  thus  traced  on  these  scales  by  means  of  a  gauge  point. 
By  setting  two  gauges  into  prick  punch  marks  L  L',  which 
were  made  in  the  outer  shell  of  the  tire-box  near  each  of  the  two 
gauge-rods  already  referred  to,  the  variations  in  the  position 
of  the  outer  shelf  could  Ik;  traced  on  the  same  scale.  This 
arrungeme nt  permitted  the  simultaneous  measurement  at  any 
point  in  the  experiment  of  the  vertical  expansions  of  the  fire- 
l>ox  and  its  outer  shell,  and  to  follow  tlieir  relative  movements. 
In  addition,  the  expansions  of  the  outer  shell  were  measured 
while  steam  was  being  raised  in  a  vertical  and  transverse  direc- 
tion.    The  vertical  expansions  were  measured  in  two  planes 


Bracketk^^ 


Crown  -bar 


^^^^^^3 


Fig.  I. 

8  ami  S ,  fig.  2,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  boiler  and 
passing  tlirough  the  axis  of  the  rods  attached  to  the  crown 
bars.  The  intersections  of  these  planes  with  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  flre-box  was  also  traced.  Four  points,  0,  0',  Oi. 
and  Oi',  were  then  marked  on  these  two  lines  at  the  height  of 
the  center  of  the  ring,  and  four  points,  .4,  A,  Ai,  and  A^' . 
at  the  height  of  the  plane  of  contact  of  the  crown  bars  and  the 
brackets  ;  each  of  the  lengths,  0  A,  was  divided  into  four 
equal  parts  at  the  points  a,  h,  c,  etc.     The  points  0,  being  at 


The  transverse  expansions  were  measured  in  the  vertical 
plane  C  D,  fig.  2,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
boiler  through  the  center  of  the  interval  which  separates  the 
two  end  crown  bars.  On  a  line  determined  by  the  intersection 
of  this  plane  with  the  external  surface  of  the  tire-box  the  fol- 
lowing points  were  marked  :  P,  P,  at  the  height  of  the  brack- 
ets, and  R,  R,  about  4  in.  atjove  the  ring.  Q,  (^,  at  the  center 
of  the  interval  which  separated  the$-e  other  two  points.  Two 
vertical  scales  were  fastened  to  each  side  of  the  fire-box  and 
opposite  the  points  P,  Q,  etc.,  and  scales  of  the  small  plates  of 
zinc  were  placed,  upon  which  the  movement  of  these  points 
was  traced  by  means  of  one-point  gauges. 


the  height  of  the  mud-ring,  were  taken  as  a  base  of  the  verti- 
cal expansions.  The  variations  of  the  intervals,  0  a,  Ob, 
etc.,  were  measured  during  heating  by  means  of  two  gauges 
having,  when  cold,  the  original  lengths  of  O  a,  0  b,  etc.  As 
for  the  arcs,  A  A\,  A'  A\,  of  tlie  fire-box,  fig.  2,  they  were 
divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  the  variations  of  the  inter- 
mediate arcs  were  measured  by  means  of  a  two-point  gauge 
made  in  the  same  wity. 


Fig-  3- 

Before  beginning  the  heating,  the  fire-box  was  carefully 
examined  in  all  parts  to  determine  whether  its  walls,  and 
especially  the  crown- sheet,  had  not  been  subjected  to  some 
deformation  which  could  falsify  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments ;  the  side  sheets  were  found  to  be  perfectly  flat,  and  the 
crown-sheet  was  not  distorted  in  anj*  way.  They  then  made 
sure  that  there  was  an  absolute  contact  between  the  crown 
bars  and  the  brackets  which  carried  them.  Finally  it  was 
necessary  to  be  sure,  at  all  times  during  the  experiment,  that 

the  position  of  the  ring  of 
-  the  flre-box,  which  was  tJie 
base  of  all  the  measure- 
ments, remained  stationary. 
For  this  purpose  the  dis- 
tances of  each  of  the  i>oint8 
O.  from  two  fixed  points  a 
and  p,  were  established  by 
one- point  gauges  having  the 
length  O  a.  The  intersec- 
tion of  the  two  arcs  of  the 
circles  described  from  a  and 
/?  with  0  a  and  O  /3  for  radii 
fixed  a  point  corresponding 
to  the  initial  position  of  the 
point  0.  It  was  therefore 
very  easy  to  determine  the 
displacement  which  the 
point  0  had  been  subjected 
to.  B^  means  of  gauges 
fixed  in  this  way  a  trace  of 
the  pistons  corresponding  to 
the  different  temp>erature8 
when  cold  could  be  ob- 
served. The  Are  was  lighted 
and  the  temperature  steadily 
raised.  The  variations  of  the 
fire-box  and  of  the  outer 
shell  were  traced  simultane- 
ously every  five  minutes, 
until  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  had  risen  to  14  lbs. 
.:  per  square  inch.  Starling 
from  this  pressure,  the  ex- 
pansions of  the  different  parts  of  tlie  fire-box  were  taken  at 
each  rise  of  1  kg.  (14.19  lbs.)  in  pressure.  The  pressure  of 
1  kg.  (14  19  lbs.)  was  reached  45  minutes  after  lighting  the 
fire  :  the  test  was  carried  on  until  a  pressure  of  11  kgs.  (156 
11)8.),  corresponding  to  the  working  pressure  of  the  boiler,  was 
reached.  This  maximum  pressure  was  reached  in  I  hour,  45 
minutes  after  lighting  the  fire.  Tlie  positions  of  Uie  points 
0  and  (y  having  been  verified  during  the  rise  in  pressure  by 
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means  of  the  gauges  0  a,  they  found  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  test  the  ring  of  the  fire-box  had  l)een  subjected  to  no  vari- 
ation which  could  falsify  the  measurement.  The  points  O  and 
O'l  were  slightly  moved  at  the  pressure  of  11  kgs.  (156  lbs.)  by 
about  .04  in.  toward  the  front,  and  the  points  O  and  O,  by 
about  .08  in.  towanl  the  back,  but  each  of  these  two  points 
remained  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

Vertical  Kxfuin»ioii»  of  the  S/ull. —The  following  table  gives 
the  value  of  the  vertical  expaiision.s  of  the  shell  taken  at  each 
kilogntni  of  pres-sure  : 


The  results  are  represented  graphically  by  the  curves  of  fig.  5. 
These  curves  are  constructed  in  the  following  manner  :  On  Ihe 
a.\is  O  X  three  points,  P  Q  li,  equidistant  from  each  other,  are 
taken  ;  then  upon  the  ordinatcs  of  these  points  lengths  propor- 
tional to  the  values  observed  for  the  displacements  of  the 
points  P  Q  R,  on  &  pressure  of  1,3,  8,  and  11  kgs.  per  square 
centimeter  (14.23,  42. ">7,  8.'>.14.  and  156  Uis.  per  square  inch), 
were  laid  out.  The  points  obtainetl  were  then  united  by  a 
continuous  line,  and  the  curves  thus  tracetl  can  be  considered 
as  representing  appro.vimately  the   transverse   expansions  of 
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The  result  of  column  4  of  each  of  the  above  tables  is  repre- 
sented by  the  curves  of  tig.  4.  These  curves  are  constructed 
by  taking  the  pressures  for  the  abscissas  and  the  expansions 
of  the  length  0  A,  0,  A,.  O'  A',  0',  A\  for  the  ordinates. 
The  points  0  having  been  taken  at  the  height  of  the  center  of 
the  ring,  and  the  points  .1  at  the  height  of  the  plane  of  con- 
tact of  the  crown  Iwrs  and  the  brackets,  the  four  curves  repre- 
sent the  vertical  displacement  of  the  four  extreme  brackets, 
since,  as  has  l)een  stated,  the  points  O  were  nut  displaced  ver- 
tically. Thus  ihe  full-line  curve  gives  the  vertical  displace- 
ment of  the  extreme  front  bracket  on  the  left,  and  the  dotted 
curve  the  vertical  displacement  of  the  extn-me  back  bracket 
on  the  left,  etc.  It  has,  furthermore,  been  stated  that  the 
arcs  A  A,,  A'  A',  did  not  expand  regularly  ;  the  variations 
observed  for  the  four  equal  arcs  in  which  each  one  of  them 
had  l)een  divided  was  exactly  the  same.  The  maximum  vari- 
ation measured  for  each  of  these  small  ordinates  was  .05  in. 
for  a  pressure  of  156  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 

Transrerm:  KrfHiimonit  of  the  Outer  Hhell. — The  expansions 
measured  in  the  vertical  plane  c  d,  flg.  3,  and  at  three  ])oints, 
P  Q  R,  was  determined,  as  has  already  been  describetl.  They 
were  only  taken  at  four  intervals  corresponding  to  pressures 
of  1,  3,  6,  and  11  kgs.  per  square  centimeter  (14.22,  42.57, 
85.14,  and  156  lbs.  per  8(iuare  inch)  The  following  table 
gives  the  values  of  the  expansions  which  were  obaerved  : 


the  line  P  OR,  flg.  2,  at  each  of  the  pressures  indicated  above. 

Vertiatl  ExpniiHoim  of  tlu  Fire-Rtix  and  the  Outer  Shell. — 
The  fire-box  expanded  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of  the  test ; 
ti  ve  minutes  after  lighting  the  tire  these  expansions  had  already 
ainounteti  to  as  much  as  .01  in.  The  variations  of  the  shell 
were  very  much  slower,  and  they  did  not  begin  to  be  appreci- 
able, showing  .006  in.,  until  20  minutes  after  lighting  the  fire. 
Nevertlieless,  during  the  whole  period  of  tlie  beginning  of  the 
heating,  the  variations  were  taken  simultaneouslv  for  the  tire- 
box  itself  and  for  the  outer  shell,  at  intervals  of  five  minutes 
until  the  steam  pressure  reached  1  kg.  per  square  centimeter 
(14.22  lbs.  per  square  inch).  Starting  from  this  point,  the 
measurements  were  taken  only  at  intervals  of  time  correspond- 
ing to  a  rise  of  14.22  \\».  per  square  inch  in  pressure. 

Table  No.  111.  gives  the  values  found  for  these  variations. 

The  results  are  shown  CTaphicaliy  and  by  curves  of  figs. 
6  and  7.  The  curves  of  flg.  6  show  the  comparative  expan- 
sions of  the  lire  box  on  the  outer  shell  during  the  period  of  the 
lieginuing  of  the  heating— that  is,  until  the  pressure  reached 
the  1  kg.  per  square  centimeter  (14.22  lbs.  prr  square  inch). 
They  are  laid  out  by  taking  the  time  for  tlie  abscissas  and  the 
expansions  at  fiveininute  intervals  for  the  ordinates.  The 
curves  of  fig.  7  have  lieen  obtained  by  taking  the  pressures  for 
the  abscissas  and  the  expansions  taken  for  each  kilogram  of 
rise  in  pressure  for  the  ordinates. 
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TABLE  lU. 
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Finally,  ia  order  to  compare  the  results  obtained  as  easily 
as  possible,  the  three  curves  showing  respectively  the  expan- 
sion of  the  tire-lx)x  and  the  dilterent  portions  of  the  shell  have 
been  brought  together  in  the  same  figure.  Thus  the  curve  ?- 
shows  the  expansions  of  the  fire-box  measured  from  the  top 
of  the  rod,  which  is  screwed  into  the  crown  bar  ;  the  curve  fi 
the  expansions  of  the  outer  shell  measured  at  its  highest  point : 
the  curve  v  the  expansion  of  the  shell  measured  at  the  height 
of  the  brackets  (average  of  the  expansions  of  the  right  and 
left  side). 

The  differences  in  the  ordinate  of  the  curves  7.  and  //  corre- 
sponding to  the  same  abscissa  represents  at  each  moment  of 
the  test  the  distance  which  separates  the  ends  of  the  crown 
bars  from  their  brackets.  The  ordinates  of  the  curve  'a  repre- 
sent the  vertical  rise  of  the  crown  bars  increased  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  crown  biir  itself,  and  the  rod  which  rises  from  it. 

The  ordinate  of  the  curve  /'  represents  the  vertical  rise  of 
tlie  brackets  incretised  by  the  vertical  expansion  of  the  arc 
•1  ..li. 

Now,  the  bend  of  this  arc  is  practically  etiual  to  the  sum  of 
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the  lengths  of  the  crown  bar  and  the  rod.  As  this  rod  is  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  shell,  and  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  lest  showed  that  the  arc  .4  ^4,  expands  regularly,  the  verti- 
cal expansion  of  this  arc  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  expansions 
of  the  crown  bar  itself  and  the  rod. 

The  ordinates  of  the  curves  /  and  ,«  therefore  represent  re- 
spectively the  vertical  displacement  of  the  ends  of  the  crow^n 
bars  sod  the  brackets  both  increased  by  the  same  quantity. 


Fig.  5. 

Consequently  the  difference  of  these  ordinates  represents  the 
interval  which  separates  the  ends  of  the  crown  bars  from  their 
lirackets.  This  having  been  demonstrated,  it  is  easy  to  deduce 
from  an  exaininiition  of  the  curves,  figs.  6  and  7,  tlie  cours*-  of 
the  phenomena  which  wcur  during  the  expansion  and  the 
generation  of  a  pressure  in  the  Iwiler.  .\s  soon  as  the  fire  is 
started  the  crown-sheet  of  the  fire-box  rises  ;  the  crown  bars 
leave  their  brackets  :  the  interval  which  separates  them  in- 


creases, and  reaches  a  maximum  of  from  .08  to  .1  fn.  at  8  press- 
ure a  little  below  1  kg.  per  square  centimeter  (14.22  lbs.  per 
square  inch).  The  pressure  of  steam  upon  the  fire-box  grad- 
ually checks  this  ascensional  movement  of  the  bars  :  starting 
from  the  lime  when  the  pressure  reaches  6  kg.  per  square  cen- 
timeter (85.14  lbs.  per  square  inch),  the  crown  bars  remain 
practically  stationary  ;  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  then  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  strain  of  expansion. 
At  no  time  does  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  steam  produce 

Fig.  6. 


Fig.'  7- 


any  deflection  of  the  crown  sheet-  that  is  to  say,  there  is  never 
any  negative  variation.  In  the  mean  time,  the  brackets  follow- 
ing the  variations  of  the  temperatures  of  the  mass  of  water  on 
that  of  the  fire-box  rise  slowly  and  graduallj*.  The  interval 
which  separates  the  ends  of  the  crown  bars  diminishes  from 
the  time  the  pressure  reaches  1  kg.  per  square  centimeter 
(14.22  lbs.  per  square  inch),  and  at  a  pressure  of  9  kgs.  (128 
lbs.)  the  brackets  and  ends  of  the  crown  Iwrs  come  together, 
and  from  this  time  on  the  contact  established  remains  fixed. 
The  test  was  only  carried  on  until  a  pressure  of  11  kgs.  (156 
lbs.)  was  reached.  The  fire  was  then  drawn  and  the  cooling 
of  the  boiler  watched.  The  variations  of  the  fire-box  and  of 
tlie_ outer  shell  were  observed  at  decreasing  pressures.  The 
variations  measured  were  exactly  the  same  as  before  for  the 
firebox  and  shell. 

Condu»i<m*.—T\iv  conclusions  which  can  be  deduced  from 
this  experiment  for  boilers  of  a  t}'pe  similar  to  the  one  exam- 
ined are  as  follows  : 

1.  On  starting  the  fire  the  crown  sheet  of  the  firebox  rises 
freely.  The  crown  bars  do  not  hinder  this  movement.  They 
rise  with  the  crown-sheet,  and  are  separated  from  their  sup- 
ports. 

2.  The  interval  which  separates  the  crown  bars  from  their 
supports  reaches  a  maximum  of  from  .08  to  .1  in.  when  the 
jtressure  is  aliout  14.22  lbs.  per  scjuiire  inch. 

3.  Some  time  Ijefore  the  maximum  prcfsure  is  reached  the 
crown  l»ars  are  liack  again  in  contact  with  their  supporting 
brackets. 

4.  Finally,  under  the  normal  conditions  of  running,  the  con- 
tact remains  fixed  permanently  between  the  crown  bare  and 
their  supports. 
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TRANSPORTING  BUILDINGS. 


The  transportation  of  a  hotel  in  Coney  Island,  from  one  site  to 
another,  was  a  remarkable  piece  of  work  of  ita  kind.  A  sim- 
ilar work,  but  on  a  less  pretentious  scale,  has  been  recently 
executed  at  lioueu.  and  as  the  details  of  the  operation  are 
both  interesting  and  instructive,  we  extract  our  information 
and  cuts  from  our  contemporary,  />>  Uenif  Citil.  The  build- 
ine  remove*!  consisted  of  a  large  shed,  constructed  of  timl>er 


MOVING  A  LARGB  SHED  AT  ROUEN. 


and  iron,  on  the  Polonceau  system,  164  ft.  long  by  97 
There  were  12  tru-sses  in  all. 


ft.  in 
width,  in  a  single  span.  There  were  12  tru-sses  in  all,  and  con- 
sequently 11  bays,  e!«ch  of  which  had  a  lens^th  of  14  ft.  6  in. 
The  roof  principals  are  supported  on  double  posts,  as  shown 
on  figs.  1  and  2,  measurin>.r  transversely  over  all  about  3^  ft., 
and  respectively  13  in.  and  9  in.  in  breadth.  They  rest  upon 
brick  blocks  or  small  pillars,  having  sheet  iron  beds,  and  are 
24  ft.  in  height  above  the  sill.  The  rafters  consist  of  a  tru.ssed 
girder  2  ft.  7  in.  in  depth,  with  upper  and  lower  solid  limlier 
chords,  united  by  vertical  and  diagonal  struts  and  ties,  also  of 
wood.  Double  raking  struts  are  run  from  the  half  length  and 
the  feet  of  the  side  posts  to  brace  the  whole  framework  solidly 
together.  Each  rafter  carries  five  purlins  9  in.  bv  3i  in., 
which,  together  with  the  ridge  piece  and  the  pole  plate,  sup- 
port the  common  rafters.  In  addition  to  the  truss  composing 
the  main  rafter,  the  entire  roof  principal  is  strengthened  by 
iron  in  the  following  manner  :  A  li --rod,  slightly  raised  at  the 
center,  connects  the  two  opposite  posts.  Two  cast-iron  verti- 
cal struts  attached  to  the  central  part  of  the  lower  chord  of 
the  rafter  carry  a  couple  of  iron  tie-rods,  one  of  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  ridge,  and  the  other  with  the  feet  of  the  rafters. 
Between  the  posts,  timber  bracing  in  the  form  of  St.  Andrew's 
cross,  and  horizontal  ties  are  introduced,  as  shown  in  fig.  2. 


■  TRUCKS  UNDER  EACH  PRISCIPAt. 

Tiles  are  used  for  the  covering,  and  the  roof  has  a  slope  of  20°. 
Adding  the  weight  of  the  rolling  load,  32  tons,  to  148  tons, 
the  weight  of  the  shed,  we  have  a  total  load  of  180  tons  to  be 
shifted. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  crucial  part  of  the  undertaking  was 
in  the  displacement  of  the  24  supporting  posts  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  It  was  also  absolutely  indispensable  that  this  lift- 
ing operation  should   be  uccomplished  in  a  manner  which 


would  not  in  the  least  degree  alter  or  disarrange  the  relative 
positions  of  the  posts.  A  very  slight  distortion  or  deformation 
at  the  base  of  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  shed  would  have 
given  rise  to  very  serious  consequences.  Fortunately  for  the 
economical  item  in  the  transport,  the  slope  of  the  ground  over 
which  the  shed  had  to"  be  moved  was  inappreciable,  and  the 
posts  when  in  their  new  position  would  only  require  to  be 
raised  some  10  in.  For  these  reasons  the  tractive,  lifting,  and 
other  mechani<Ml  appliances  requirecl  were  not  of  a  very  elabo- 
rate or  expensive  character,  being  composed  of  a  couple  of 
winches,  cables,  and  some  strong  blocks,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously employetl  in  hoisting  some  of  the  flat-bottomed  native 
craft  into  a  workshop  in  Rouen.  Rails,  sleepers,  wagon  axles, 
screw-jacks,  and  other  necessary  plant  were  procured  with 
fiicility,  and  the  construction  of  the  special  trucks  completed 
the  preparations.  Before  commencing  the  work,  the  first  step 
consisted  in  laying  down  a  rail  track  underneath  each  line  of 
posts,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  then  building  round  each  do\A)le 
pillar  a  truck  mounted  upon  two  axles,  with  wheels  2  ft.  in 
diameter.  These  axles  are  4  ft.  3  in.  apart,  and  are  united  by 
longitudinal  side  and  end  pieces  of  oak  bolted  together  and 
forming  the  frame  of  the  truck,  figs.  2  and  3.  Upon  the  side 
pieces  are  placed  two  cross  sleepers  of  pine,  which  carry  the 
vertical  Hitches  bolted  lengthways  to  the  posts.  The  cross 
sleepers  are  maintained  in  their  place  on  the  frame  of  the 
truck  by  four  chocks  boiled  on.  In  order  to  lift  a  poet  on  to 
its  special  truck,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  sleepers  by 
screw-jacks  about  3^  in.,  and  since  they  are  bolted  to  the  post, 
the  latter  cleared  its  brick  pillar,  and  was  kept  in  place  by 
suitable  wedges  driven  in  between  the  bottom  of  the  sleepers 
and  the  side  frame  of  the  truck.  As  a  precaution  against  the 
occurrence  of  any  deformation  of  a  magnitude  likely  to  be 


CONNECTION   OF  TRUCKS  AND  HAULING  TACKLE. 


dangerous,  a  pair  of  posts  in  the  same  range  were  lifted  at  a 
time,  the  whole  3^  in.  being  divided  l)elween  a  couple  of  lifts. 
As  soon  as  all  the  trucks  had  received  their  loads  they  were 
coupled  together  by  wrought-iron  rods  li  in.  in  diameter  to 
transmit  the  traction  in  the  line  of  the  posts,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  exact  distance  l)etween  them.  It 
was  necessary  to  arrange  the  lift  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
the  cross  sleepers  had  to  be  lowered  they  should  not  touch  the 
side  frame  of  the  truck  before  the  posts  had  taken  their  bear- 
ings upon  the  new  piers,  as  it  was  impossible  at  that  stage  of 
the  operations  to  dismount  the  axles. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  distance  to  be  traversed,  about  200  ft., 
and  in  alignment  witli  the  axis  of  each  of  the  two  lines  of 
posts,  was  fixed  the  hauling  arrangement,  which  was  thus  in- 
stalled. A  couple  of  oak  piles,  20  ft.  long  and  14  in.  in  diam- 
eter, were  driven  into  the  ground  by  a  small  pile-driver,  one 
at  a  distance  of  30  ft.  from  the  middle  of  the  last  principal 
when  in  its  new  position,  and  about  1  ft.  out  of  the  line  of  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  posts.  The  other  was  driven  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  22  ft.  from  the  same  point,  as  a  small  building 
prevented  it  being  placed  further  off.  These  piles  constitute 
the  point*  d'appvi  for  the  whole  of  the  haulage  ;  and  to  each 
of  them  was  attached  a  block  with  three  pulleys,  1  ft.  in 
diameter,  while  another  block  was  fixed  to  a  stirrup  which 
was  fastened  to  the  two  cross  sleepers  of  the  leading  truck. 
At  each  side  of  the  two  large  mooring  piles  already  described 
another  pile  was  driven.  10  ft.  in  length  and  9  in.  in  diameter, 
which  served  as  a  fixe<l  point  for  the  haulage  cable,  which, 
stiu'ting  from  here,  passes  successively  round  the  two  blocks, 
forming  a  pulley  with  six  sheaves.  It  then  winds  on  a  winch 
placed  inside  the  building  at  a  distance  of  12  ft.  from  the  line 
of  axis  of  the  posts,  and  4  ft.  from  the  line  of  the  middle  of 
the  last  principal  when  in  its  new  position. 
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The  cable  has  a  diameter  of  2  in.,  and  the  winch  a  drum 
1  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter.  In  front  of  this  winch,  on  the  same 
frame,  a  second  drum  is  flxed  capable  of  turning  freely  on  its 
axis,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  lateral  displacement 
of  the  cable  during  the  haulage.  A  reference  to  flg.  3  will 
explain  the  position  of  the  different  pieces  of  mechanism  em- 
ployed in  effecting  the  transportation  of  the  shed.  A  BCia  the 
graduated  plank  laid  down  along  the  whole  length  of  the  route 
to  insure  uniformity  of  progression  in  all  the  separate  trucks. 
At  C  the  pointer  is  shown  which  is  attached  to  the  leading  truck 
on  each  side,  and,  by  the  conditions  laid  down,  the  distance  or 
the  number  of  graduations  passed  over  at  any  time  is  a  known 
quantity.  The  trucks  and  the  roof  posts  are  D  and  E,  while 
Fis  the  pulley  block  through  which  the  hauling  ropes  pass  to 
the  winch.  The  fixed  point  already  mentioned  is  the  pile 
driven  at  //.  In  the  event  of  the  progression  not  Ijeing  uni- 
form for  both  lines  of  haulage,  the  men  working  the  winches 
were  signalled  to  slacken  or  accelerate  the  motion  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  necessary  parallelism  between  the  two  lines  of  trac- 
tion. This  system  aii8were<l  exceedingly  well,  as  the  greatest 
discrepancy  did  not  exceed  a  i  in.,  while  the  smoothness  of 
the  movement  did  not  permit  of  a  single  flaw  making  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  structure,  or  of  a  glass  breaking. 

A  useful  comparison  may  be  drawn  here  l»etween  the  con- 
ditions attending  the  haulage  of  the  trucks  carrying  the  shed 
and  a  goods  tram  composed  of  the  same  numlx.'r  of  waeons. 
Each  wagon  of  the. train,  although  connected  with  its  two 
neighl>ors  in  front  and  rear  does  not  constitute  a  component 
part  of  a  rigid  frame,  which  would  be  destroyed  if  any  distor- 
tion or  deformation  took  place.  On  the  contrary,  the  coup- 
lings allow  a  certain  amount  of  "  play."  In  starling,  there- 
fore, a  train  of  a  dozen  wagons,  supposed  of  uniform  weight, 
the  locomotive  has  to  overcome  only  one-twelfth  of  the  total 
inertia  of  the  whole  load,  as  the  wagons  get  off  successively 
and  not  simultaneously.  But  with  the  13  trucks  in  each  train 
carrying  the  posts  of  the  shed  it  ivas  essential  to  make  the 
attachments  of  a  solid  character  l)y  means  of  bracing,  so  as  to 
keep  their  relative  distances  unaltered,  and  also  before  starting 
the  total  inertia  of  the  ma.ss  to  be  transported  had  to  be  over- 
come. Ths  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  undertaking  we 
have  described  is,  that  in  the  hori/.ontal  displacement  of  large 
rigid  masses,  carrietl  on  trucks  on  rails,  we  may  take,  without 
laying  down  any  hard-and-fast  line,  the  coefficient  of  traction 
at  0.07  of  the  wciglit  of  the  load  to  be  transported.  — 27i«  En- 
qineer. 


THE  USE  OF  GAS  MOTORS  IN  GERMANY. 


Mk.  Frank  H.  Mason,  Consul  General  of  the  United  States 
to  Germany,  has  made  a  report  on  the  Use  of  Gas  Motors  in 
Germany,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : 

"  Prominent  among  the  economies  which  hare  Ijeen  intro- 
duced during  recent  j'ears  in  Germany  is  the  use  of  gas  motors 
in  place  of  steam-engines  in  all  the  .smaller  forms  of  manufac 
ture  where  the  motive  force  required  does  not  exceetl  75  to 
100  H.F.  At  the  Frankfort  Electrical  Ex|M)sition  of  1891 
most  of  the  dynamos  were  driven  by  gas  and  caloric  engines, 
and  the  display  of  these  motors  at  that  time  was  almost  as 
rarieti  and  interesting  to  the  general  public  as  that  of  the  elec- 
trical apparatus  to  which  they  were  technically  subsidiar}'. 

There  were  in  operation  at  that  time  throughout  Germany 
about  16,000  gas  motors,  with  an  aggregate  motive  force  of 
60,000  H  P.  Since  then  the  gradual  cheapening  of  gas  and 
the  rapid  extension  of  electrical  lighting  and  electrolysis  have 
combined  to  increase  very  rapidly  the  use  of  gas  motors,  the 
effectiveness  and  economy  of  which  were  so  brilliantly  dem- 
onstrated at  the  Frankfort  Exposition.  No  statistics  are  avail- 
able to  show  the  precise  number  that  are  at  present  in  use  ;  but, 
as  the  two  principal  makers  of  gas-engines  in  Germany  have 
alone  made  and  delivered  during  the  past  two  years  1,950 
motors,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  number  in  actual 
service  in  this  country  is  not  far  short  of  24,000  or  25,000. 

Meanwhile  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  improving 
the  machines  and  increasing  their  economy  has  been  quite  re- 
markable. The  first  gas  motors,  which  were  exhibited  and 
used  experimentally  about  1868,  were  fatally  extravagant. 
The  Lenoir  machine,  which  was  the  l)e8t  model  known  to  Ger- 
many as  late  as  1861,  used— according  to  a  recent  Btatement 
in  KtMoie's  Trnile  Bevic-w — 1,235  cub.  ft.  of  gas  per  II. P.  per 
hour,  whereas  the  motors  now  in  use  coasume  only  28  ft.  per 
H.P.  per  hour  in  small  machines,  and  in  large  sizes  as  low  as 
23.75  ft.;  so  that  21.2  cub.  ft.  of  gas  per  hour  will  run  an  in- 
candescent lamp  of  16  candle  power,  and  this  proportion  is 
said  to  have  been  reduced  in  large  plants  which  emplov  motors 
of  500  U.P.  and  more  to  17.6  cub.  ft.  of  gas  per  H.P.  per 
hour. 


How  economical  such  a  motive  power  must  be  for  all  the 
smaller  forms  of  manufacture,  and  especially  for  electrical 
lighting  by  isolated  plants,  will  be  apptarent  from  the  follow- 
ing tabular  statement  of  the  price  per  1,000  cub.  ft.  of  gas 
which  prevails  at  present  in  the  principal  cities  of  Germany  : 

Altona.  Bremen,  and  Mayence $1  36 

Brefeld  (with  discount  to  large  consumers) 1  32 

Brunswick,  Bonn,  and  Strasburg  (without  discount) 121 

Magdeburg,  Leipsic,  and  Breslau  (with  discount) 1  21 

Barmen  (with  discount) 1  19 

Danlzig  and  Dresden 1  14 

Berlin  and  Konigsberg  (without  discount) 1  09 

Cassel,  Dortmund,  Elberfeld,  and  Hanover  (with  dis- 
count)   1  09 

Frankfort  (with  discount) 1  07 

Stettin,  Essen,  and  Cologne 1  02 

Bochum 95 

'';  ,    • 

AN    ENGINEER'S    CAREER    REPRESENTED 
GRAPHICALLY. 


A  SHORT  time  ago  a  young  engineer  called  at  the  office  of 
The  Americas  Engineer  seeking  employment.  Among  the 
dncumeuts  which  he  submitted  as  evidences  of  his  past  experi- 
ence was  a  blue  print,  from  which  the  diagram  herewith  has 
been  engraved.  In  this  the  horizontal  distances  represent 
lime,  and  the  base-line  is  divided  into  spaces  which  represent 
years,  as  indicated  by  the  figures  below  it.  The  vertical  dis- 
tances represent  his  salary,  as  indicated  by  the  horizontal  lines, 
and  the  figures  at  the  ends  of  them  indicate  the  amounts  re- 
ceived per  month.  The  diagram  shows  that  he  began  his 
career  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  $50  per  month.  In 
alternating  periods  he  was  in  college,  and  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Rmd  later  at  $75  per  month.  In  1886  he  went  to  the 
Dominion  Bridge  Company,  when  the  slip-like  diagram  shows 
successive  increases  in  salary.  The  same  is  true  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Pencoyd  Company.  Afterward  he  went  with 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  lioad,  and  "received  $150  when  he  left. 
Still  later  he  was  employed  by  C.  M.  Jacobs,  and  afterward 
by  Yale  &  Towne  at  $200  per  month. 
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GRAPHICAL  RKPRBSBNTATION  OP  AN  ENGINEER'S  CAREER. 

Such  a  diagram  is  an  excellent  one  for  people  out  of  em- 
ployment to  have.  It  shows  at  a  glance  what  they  have  done 
and  what  they  have  been  paid,  and  is  a  graphical  history  of 
their  past  careers  and  experience. 

As  intimated  at  the  beginning  of  tliis  notice,  the  author  of 
this  diagram  is  out  of  employment  and  wants  a  "  job."  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  any  one  able  to  do  as  creditable  and  Ingenious 
a  piece  of  work  as  the  diagram  shown  by  our  engraving  has 
the  ability  of  making  himself  very  useful  wherever  he  may 
be  employed.  His  name  and  address  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  Editor  of  The  American  Engineer. 


THE  LOHRIG  COAL  WASHING  PLANT. 


At  Uie  September  meeting  of  the  British  Iron  and  St«el  In- 
stitute, James  I'Anson,  of  Darlington,  read  a  paper  describing 
the  Luhrig  coal  washing  and  dry  separation  plant,  which  was 
then  in  process  of  construction  at  a  pit  of  the  North  Bitchburn 
Coal  Company,  Eyenwood.  This  plant  is  to  handle  1,000 
tons  of  coal  per  day  as  drawn  from  the  pit.  It  has  two  draw- 
ing shafts  from  which  the  coal  as  it  comes  to  bank  is  run  into 
tipplers  of  improved  construction,  whence  it  is  delivered  by 
means  of  short  traveling  bands  on  to  the  shaking  screens,  of 
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which  there  are  three,  inclined  at  a  somewhat  low  angle. 
These  screens  are  formed  of  plates  pierced  with  round  holes, 
which  insures  a  more  uniform  sizing  than  where  bar  screens 
'  are  employetl.  Any  desired  size  of  mesli  can  be  used  by  put- 
ting a  suitable  plate  into  the  screen.  Usually  holes  of  about 
2i  m.  diameter  are  employed. 

All  the  coal  which  passes  over  these  screens  falls  on  travel- 
ing belts,  upon  which  it  is  hand  picked.  Two  of  these  lielts 
are  formed  of  bars  carrie«l  by  linlis,  so  that  any  small  coal  re- 
sulting from  the  cleaning  process  falls  through  the  spaces 
between  the  bars  on  to  tlat  sheets,  whence  it  is  carried  by 
scrapers,  placed  transversely  to  the  line  of  the  belt  iMick  on  to 
a  transverse  traveling  belt,  delivering  it  into  a  laige  hopper, 
which  also  receives  the  whole  of  the  coal  passing  through  the 
screens.  The  third  belt  is  formed  of  close  plales  instead  of 
bars,  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  for  dealing  with  unscreened 
coal  if  require<l,  in  which  case  a  blind  plate  is  put  into  the 
corresponding  screen  in  place  of  the  perforated  one. 

At  the  end  of  each  l>elt  is  a  loading  arm,  round  which  the 
belt  passes.  This  can  be  lowered  into  the  empty  truck  which 
is  to  be  filled  by  means  of  hydniulic  power,  and  gradually 
raised  as  the  truck  tills,  thus  saving  any  appreciable  drop  and 
consequent  breakage  of  the  coal. 

~  The  coal  passing  through  the  screens  falls  on  to  a  traveling 
belt  formed  of  plates  in  the  trough  form,  by  which  it  is  deliv- 
ered into  a  large  hopper  situated  just  outside  the  washery 
building  and  below  rail  level.  A  second  belt,  parallel  to  the 
first,  ddivers  into  trucks,  so  that  the  coal  passing  through  the 
screens  can  be  automatically  loaded  at  once,  should  it  be  de- 
sired to  send  it  away  unwashed.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
separating  nuts  of  any  required  si/e,  by  putting  a  second  plate 
in  the  screen,  which  can  be  delivered  on  to  the  second  travel- 
ing belt,  to  be  loaded  unwashed  if  desired. 

All  the  coal  which  goes  into  tlie  large  hopper  is  taken  by  an 
elevator  to  the  top  of  the  washery  building  and  delivered  into 
a  sizing  drum  or  revolving  screen,  where  it  is  sorted  into  nuts 
2}  in.  to  1^  in.,  1^  in.  to  1  in.,  and  1  in.  to  8  in.  diameter  (these 
being  the  sizes  of  the  round  holes  in  the  shells  of  the  sizing 
drum),  and  small  from  |  in.  downward.  Kach  size  of  nut 
then  falls  don-n  its  appropriate  shoot  into  its  own  washing- 
box.  These  washing-boxes  are  formed  of  wood  lined  with 
plate,  and  are  divided  longitudinally  into  two  sections  bj'  a 
partition  not  quite  reaching  to  the  bottom.  In  the  front  com- 
partment of  the  box  is  a  sieve  on  to  which  the  nuts  arc  deliv- 
ered, and  here  they  are  met  by  the  washing  water,  forced  to 
the  top  of  the  building  by  a  centrifugal  puni|>. 

Near  the  top  and  to  the  front  of  the  Imx  is  a  longitudinal 
opening,  out  of  which  the  water  Hows,  carrying  flic  wa8he<l 
coal,  while  lower  down  and  just  above  the  level  of  the  sieve 
is  another  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  refuse.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box,  which  is  hopper  shaped,  is  a  valve  which  c«n 
be  opened  when  reciuired  to  let  out  any  tine  refuse  which  has 
passed  through  the  sieve.  The  back  compartment  of  tlte  box 
is  fitted  with  a  wooden  piston,  actuated  by  an  eccentric  of 
appropriate  throw,  upon  a  line  of  shafting,  the  stroke  of  the 
piston  being  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  material  under 
treatment. 

The  washed  coal  passes  from  the  front  and  top  of  the  box 
into  a  drainiug  slioot,  to  which  a  vibrating  action  is  given  to 
separate  the  water  more  efTectually,  and  from  the  draining 
shoot  the  nuts  are  delivered  iato  loaaing  hoppers,  under  which 
trucks  are  run  and  looticd  through  a  sliding  door  iq  the  lK>t- 
lom  of  the  hopper, 

Tlie  refuse,  to  some  of  wliich  a  certain  amount  of  coal  is 
adherent,  is  delivered  from  its  proper  exit  into  a  conveyer, 
whence  it  is  taken  to  a  pair  of  crushing  rollers  in  order  to 
separate  the  adherent  or  intergrown  coal. 

From  this  point  it  is  taken  by  an  elevator  to  a  sizing  drum, 
graded  into  two  sizes,  and  delivereil  into  two  re- washing  l)oxes, 
in  which  the  coal  is  recovereti  and  can  be  disposed  of  as  re- 
quired. 

The  small  coal  delivered  from  the  large  sizing  drum  in  size 
of  three-eighths  and  downward,  meets  the  used  washing  water 
from  the  nut  boxes,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  a  grading- 
box  situated  behind  the  small  coal  washing-boxes. 

'  Each  section  of  the  grading-box  delivers  its  own  size  of  coal 
into  a  washing  box  similar  in  construction  to  the  nut  washing- 
boxes,  but  having  a  layer  of  feldspar  crystals  resting  upon 
the  sieve.  The  necessary  impulse  is  given  to  water  by  pistons 
similar  tn  those  already  described,  but  of  short-er  stroke,  pro- 
portioned to  the  fineness  of  the  coal  to  be  treated.  This  bed 
of  feldspar  is  an  important  factor  in  the  washing  of  tine  coal, 
opening  and  closing  with  the  impulse  of  the  water,  and  per- 
mitting the  heavier  dirt  to  pass  through  while  the  coal  is  sus- 
pended above. 

The  washed  fine  coal  passes  out  of  the  front  of  the  boxes,  as 
already  described  in  the  case  of  the  nuts.     The  dirt  passes 


through  the  feldspar  and  is  delivered  from  the  bottom  of  the 
boxes,  after  which  it  mixes  with  the  product  from  the  crush- 
ing rollers,  and  is  re-washed  with  it  in  the  special  boxes  already 
described. 

The  washed  small  coal  passes  from  the  washers  into  a  drain- 
ing drum  of  ^,  in.  niesli,  all  the  coal  above  this  size  being 
subsequently  taken  by  an  elevator  into  storage  hoppers  for 
deliverv  to  the  coke  ovens  or  elsewhere.  The  effluent  water, 
with  all  the  finest  coal  below  one  thirty-second,  passes  into 
the  sludge  recovery. 

The  sludge  recovery  consists  of  a  long  chamber  under  the 
building,  with  a  cemented  floor,  on  which  the  fine  sludge  is 
allowed  to  settle.  lu  this  chamber  is  a  slowly  moving  belt 
with  cross  scrapers,  which  scrape  the  sludge  off  the  bottom, 
and  deliver  it  into  a  large  hopper  at  the  end  of  the  chamber, 
whence  it  is  taken  by  an  elevator,  and  can  be  either  mixed 
with  the  small  coal  in  the  same  storage  hopper  or  kept  sepa- 
rate, as  required. 

The  degree  of  efficiency  secured  by  a  plant  such  as  is  de- 
s<Tibed  alx>ve  may  be  gauged  by  the  guarantees  given  by  the 
Lulirig  C'ompany'in  the  case  of  the  one  erected  at  Motherwell, 
and  which  has  l)een  fully  borne  out  in  practice.  These  guar- 
antees are  as  follows  :  Capacity  of  plant,  1,500  tons  per  day 
of  10  hours,  on  the  basis  of  the  coal  containing  Zi  per  cent,  of 
ash.  Ash  contained  in  washed  coal  of  five  sixteenths  to  one- 
thirty-second  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent.  The  rubbish  or  dirt 
which  has  been  washed  out  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  more 
than2perccnt.  of  fine  coal.  Thecoslof  labor  is  guaranteed  not 
to  exceed  eight-tenths  of  a  penny  per  ton  of  coal  bandied,  includ- 
ing labor  in  hand  picking,  sorting,  washing,  and  loading  into 
trucks.  In  practice,  it  is  found  that  the  ash  does  not  exceed 
2i  per  cent.,  the  coal  in  the  dirt  1  per  cent.,  and  the  labor 
irf.  per  ton. — American  Qatlight  Journ/il. 


RAILROADING  UNDER    THE    REIGN    OF 
GEORGE   IV. 


On  another  page  we  give  a  facsimile  copy  of  a  placard, 
which  gives  "  An  Abstract  of  Penalties  Imposed  l>y  the  Act 
of  Parliament  of  George  IV.,  for  making  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Uailway,"  which  is  dated  .July  10,  1827.  The 
origimu,  from  which  this  was  made,  was  among  the  papers  of 
the  late  Horatio  Alien,  and  was  probably  obtained  by  him  at 
the  time  he  was  in  Kngland,  and  contracted  for  the  first  loco- 
motives ever  brought  to  this  countrv.  It  was  re<luced  to  just 
half  the  linear  scale  of  the  original  in  order  to  admit  of  being 
printed  on  a  page  of  The  American  Enoinekk.  It  requires 
either  goo<l  eyesight  or  strong  glosses  to  be  read,  but  will  re- 
pay the  close  attention  required  to  deciplier  it.  .Some  of  the 
rules  are  very  quaint,  and  have  an  ancient  flavor  that  is  inter- 
esting. For  example,  Rule  6,  "  Every  person  neglecting  to 
shut  Gates  made  across  the  Railway  through  which  he  shall 
pass,  shall  forfeit  a  Sum  not  exceeding  £2."  Probably  Rule  7 
might  !«  adopted  in  many  places  in  this  country  to  the  advan- 
tage of  shippcrss.  Itreads:  "  Every  Wharfinger  giving  a  Pref- 
erence to  any  Person  in  the  loading  or  unloading  of  any  Wag- 
gon or  Waggons  shall  forfeit  a  Sum  not  exceeding  £2." 

The  fifth  penalty  imposed  by  the  railway  company  speaks 
of  the  gauge  of  the  wheels  being  "  ift.  5^  in.frmn  the  out- 
side of  the  flange  of  each  wheel."  From  this  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  original  gauge  of  the  Stockton  &  Darlington 
Railroad  was  less  than  4  ft.  8^  in.  Tradition  tells  us  that  the 
rails  were  originally  5  ft.  over  their  outsides  and  were  2  in. 
wide,  which  would  leave  the  gauge  4  ft.  8  in.,  and  that  in 
order  to  ease  the  vehicles  on  curves  the  rails  were  spread  an 
additional  ^  in.  Even  if  this  were  the  case,  the  wheels  must 
have  had  1^  in.  end  play  on  each  side,  or  2^  in.  altogether, 
which  now  seems  excessive. 

It  would  l>e  interesting  to  know  what  our  trades-unions 
would  say  about  a  rule  like  14,  which  stipulates,  *'  Every  En- 
gineinan.  Carriage-man.  or  Waggon -driver,  loading  Coals, 
Goods  or  Materials,  on  the  Company's  Waggons,  wlio  shall 
suffer  the  Axles  of  such  Waggons  at  their '  beavance»  '  or  jour- 
nals to  be  without  Oil  or  Grease,  shall  forfeit  a  Sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £1." 

Regulation  25  is  also  curious.  It  stipulates  that  "  Every 
Person  who  shall  refuse  to  take  the  Passing  or  Siding  Place, 
in  the  approach  of  a  Locomotive  Engine,  shall  forfeit  a  Sum 
not  exceeding  10*.  '  The  rules  which  follow  and  which  gov- 
ern the  right  of  the  road  also  sound  curiously  in  these  days  of 
train  dispatching  and  block  signals.  Rule  28.  for  example, 
has  an  antediluvian  flavor.  It  reads,  "  Locomotive  Engines 
shall  be  exempt  from  taking  the  Sidings,  except  in  meeting 
another  Locomotive  Engine  ;  in  that  case  the  Empty  Train 
shall  take  the  Siding." 
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whiili  tliirc  iir<'  llircc.  iinlincil  at  :i  soiiK-wliat  low  iiiii;l<-. 
Tlii'sr  scrcfiis  MFC  foniiiMl  of  philc^  picrcnl  wiili  mhiikI  IidIcs. 
wliirli  iiisiins  :i  iiiort-  iiiiifnriii  si/iiiir  tliaii  wlicri-  Imr  sitciiis 
arc  cniplincil.  Adv  ilcsircd  si/i-  of  nii'sli  can  Ik'  ^l^i<■<l  li\-  put- 
tiiiL'  a  >^uitalil('  platr  into  IIk-  screen.  I'siially  holes  of  aliimt 
''»  HI.  iliaiiictcr  an-  iinployeil. 

All  till-  coal  which  jiassi'M  over  these  screens  fulls  on  travel- 
inir  Ixlts,  iipDti  which  it  is  haiiil  pickeil.  Two  of  the>e  I  elts 
are  formed  of  hars  carrieil  dy  link-;,  so  that  any  sthall  coal  re 
sultin;;  from  the  <-|eanini:  proct  ss  falls  lliroiiich  the  spaces 
between  the  liars  on  to  tiat  slu els,  whence  it  is  carried  hy 
scrapers,  placed  transversely  to  the  lini'  of  tlie  ImIi  hack  on  to 
a  transvers<>  Iravelinu-  iM-lt.  ihliveririir  it  into  a  l.iiL'e  hopper, 
which  also  receives  the  whole  of  the  coal  passinir  throiiuli  the 
screens.  The  third  hell  is  formed  of  close  plales  instead  of 
hars.  ill  onler  that  it  may  Ik-  iiseil  for  dealiiiLr  with  unscreened 
coal  if  reipiireil,  in  which  cas<'  a  hiind  i>lati-  is  put  into  the 
correspond  ill  L'  screen  in  jihu-e  of  the  iM-rfnrated  one. 

At  the  end  of  ea<li  Iwlt  is  .-i  loa-lin^  .irni.  round  which  thi' 
helt  piLS.ses.  This  can  he  lowereil  into  Ihe  empty  tru<k  which 
i.s  to  Ik-  tilled  hy  means  of  hydraulic  power,  iind  LTidiiallx 
raiseil  as  the  truck  tills,  llius   .savini;  any  appreei.-ilili-  drop  and 

(•i>iise(|ii('til  lircakaL'e  tif  the  coal. 

"  The  <-oal  pa-sinix  thmuirh  the  scrieiis  falls  on  to  .1  tnivi-liiiir 
helt  formed  of  plates  in  lh<'  IroULrh  form,  liy  which  it  isdeliv 
ered  into  .1  larire  hopper  situated  just  oiilsiili-  llie  wasliery 
huildini;  and  lulow  rail  level.  A  s«-coiid  U-lt.  parallel  to  ihe 
lirsl,  delivers  into  trucks,  so  that  the  coal  [la.ssinir  Ihrouirh  the 
.screens  can  he  aiuomatic.-illy  loaded  :il  once,  should  it  he  ile 
sired  to  .send  it  away  unwashed.  I'rovisioti  is  also  made  for 
separatiiii:  nuts  i>f  any  rei|uiri-d  si/e,  hy  |>uliite.;  ;»  si-eoiid  |ilate 
in  the  screen,  wliii'h  can  Im-  delivered  «)ti  lo  Ihe  secoiul  travel- 
in;;  helt.  to  he  loaded   unwashed  if  d<sired. 

All  the  coal  which  iroes  into  Ihi-  lar^'e  hopper  is  taken  hy  an 
elevator  to  the  top  of  tin-  w.-ishery  liiiildiii'.;  and  delivered  into 
a  si/ini:  drum  or  revolvini.'  screen,  w  here  it  is  sorl<'d  into  nuts 
■.'■  in.  to  1'.  in.,  1*  in.  to  1  in.,.ind  I  in.  to  ;  in.  iliaineier  (tin  se 
lieiiitr  till'  sizes  of  the  round  holes  in  the  sinlls  of  the  sl/iii!i 
driimi.  and  small  from  ;  in.  downward.  Kai-h  si/c  of  nut 
then  falls  il<pv\n  its  appropriate  shoot  into  its  own  washinir 
hri\.  I'liese  w ashilii;  hoxes  are  formed  of  wood  lined  willi 
]ilate.  and  are  diviileil  lciii;^itudin:illy  into  two  sections  liy  a 
partition  tiol  i|uile  reachiiiL.'  lo  liie  hottotn.  In  the  front  (oni- 
parlnient  of  the  lio\  i>  a  sii-ve  on  lo  which  the  nuts  ;ire  lieliv 
ere(l,  ami  here  thev  are  met  1)\  the  wa^liin?:  water,  forced  to 
the  top  of  tli<'  huildin::  h_\  a  ceiilrifiiiral  pump. 

Near  the  top  and  to  the  front  of  Ihe  \«>\  i~  .1  loiii;itudinal 
openiiiL'.  out  of  which  the  water  llovx  s,  carrying.'  the  washed 
coal,  while  lower  down  and  just  al»o>i-  the  level  i>f  Ihe  sieve 
is  another  opeiiini;  l'i>rlhe  esi-.ip.-  of  the  refill-.  .\t  the  hot 
tiim  of  the  hov.  which  is  hopiwr  shapeil.  is  a  valve  which  can 
In'  opened  when  rei|Uired  to  let  out  any  line  refuse  which  has 
passed  llirou;;h  the  sieve.  Tin-  ha<k  comparlmeiil  of  tin-  ho\ 
is  tilled  with  a  wooden  piston,  netu.iled  hy  an  erceiilrie  of 
appropriate  throw,  upon  a  line  of  sh.ifiinLT.  the  stroki' of  ihe 
piston    li(-inv:    |>pi|M>rtiiined    to    tlie   si/e  of   llie    nialerial  undi  r 

irealinent. 

The  washed  coal  passes  from  Ihe  front  .ind  top  of  the  lio\ 
into  a  ilr.aininir  shooi.  to  wliich  a  viliralin_'  action  is  uiven  to 
.S4'parate  the  water  mori'  elleclu.illy.  and  from  the  draininir 
shoot  the  nuts  are  di-livereil  inio  lo.nliiii:  hoppers,  iindi  r  w  liicli 
trucks  are  run  and  loadiil  ihrnuiili  a  slidiiifr  door  in  the  hot - 
loin  of  the  hoppi-r. 

Tlie  refuse,  to  soiiie  of  whi<h  :i  certain  .amount  of  i  oal  is 
.idhereiil,  is  delivered  from  its  proper  I'xit  into  a  conveyer, 
whence  it  is  taken  lo  a  |)air  <>f  cnisldiiL;  rollers  in  onhr  to 
.separ.ite  the  adherent  or  interi:rown  coal. 

From  this  point  it  is  taken  hy  an  elevator  to  a  si/in;;  drum. 
;;raded  into  two  si^es.  ami  delivered  into  t  wo  re  w nshiiii:  hoxi  s, 

in  w  liich   till al   is  recovered   .iiid   can    In-  disposed  of  as  re- 

ipiired. 

The  small  coal  delivered  from  the  lari;e  sizing  drum  in  si/e 
of  three  eii;hlhs  and  downward,  meets  the  used  w.-ishini;  water 
from  the  nut  hoxes.  h\  which  it  is  conveyed  into  :i  i^r.idini;- 
l(o\  siliialed  hehind  the  sniall  loal  washiiiix-ho.ves. 

•  F.acli  Section  of  the  irradiiii;  lio\  delivers  its  own  .si/e  of  coal 
into  a  washiiii:  ho\  similar  in  construction  to  the  nut  w.-ishiii;:- 
Uixes.  hut  havinir  a  l.iyer  of  feldspar  crystals  resiinir  upon 
Ihe  sieve.  The  necessary  impulse  is  j:iven  lo  water  hy  pistons 
similar  to  thosi-  already  dcscrilM-d,  hul  of  shorter  stroke,  pro 
portioned  to  the  linoness  of  the  coal  to  he  treated  This  bed 
of  feldspar  is  an  iinportatit  factor  in  the  washim;  of  line  coal, 
opeiiini:  and  closini;  with  the  impulse  of  the  w.iler,  and  per- 
inittini:  the  heavier  dirt  to  pas>  llirouich  while  the  coal  is  siis- 
peildeil  .ihove. 

The  w.islied  line  coal  iKtsses  out  of  the  front  of  the  hoxes,  as 
alreadv   descrilied   in    tlie  ease   of   Ihe  nuts.      The  dirt  passes 


tlirouj;h  the  feldsp.ir  .•ind  is  deliven'd  from  the  iHittom  of  the 
hoxes,  after  which  it  mixes  with  the  product  from  the  crush- 
iii;r  rollers,  and  is  re  washed  with  it  in  the  sjiecial  hoxes  already 
descrihed. 

The  washed  sniall  <'nal  passes  from  the  washers  into  a  dniin- 
in;r  drum  of  ,'.,  in.  mesh,  all  the  coal  ahove  this  si/e  JK-iiiy 
suhseiiiK-nlly  taken  hy  an  elevator  into  sti  rajie  hop|K'rs  for 
ilelivery  to  ihe  coke  ovens  or  elsewhere.  The  elllueiil  water, 
with  all  the  finest  <oal  Udow  one  lliirty -second,  passts  into 
the  sliid;;e  recovery. 

The  sliidm-  recovery  consists  of  a  loni:  chamher  under  tlie 
hiiiidin^'.  with  ;i  cemented  lloor,  on  which  the  line  sludge  is 
allowfd  to  settle.  In  this  (diamlH-r  is  a  slowly  moving  helt 
Willi  cross  scrapers,  which  .scrape  the  sludge  olT  the  holtom, 
.111(1  ileliver  it  into  a  l.irjie  liopiier  al  the  end  of  the  chHinlxT. 
!  whence  it  is  taken  hy  an  elevator,  and  can  Ik-  either  mixed 
with  the  sniall  coal  in  the  same  storage  lifipiwr  or  kept  sepa- 
rate, as  reijuiri'd. 

Tlie  degree  of  etliciency  secureil  hy  a  plant  such  as  is  de- 
seriheil  ahove  may  he  gauireil  hy  the  guarantees  given  hy  the 
Liihrig  (  oinpaiiy  in  the  case  of  ihe  one  erected  iiI  Motherwell, 
an-.l  which  has  lie<-ii    fully  iKiriie    out  in  prailice.      These  jruar- 

:i II lees  an-  as  follows  :  ('apanly  of  plant,  l.-"»iid  tons  per  day 

1  ol  10  hours,  on  tin-  hasis  of  Ihe  <oal  conlaiidiii;  -':!  |ier  cent,  of 
'  ash.  .\sli  cont.-iiiieil  in  washed  coal  of  live  sixti-eiillis  to  one 
'  thirty-si-ci)iid  not  lo  e\<  eed  <>  \»r  cent.  The  ruhhisli  or  dirt 
which  has  heeii  w.-ished  out  is  guarantee<l  not  to  contain  more 
than  ■,'  i^crreiit.  of  line  co.d.  Thecoslof  l.-ihor  is  v'U.iraiileed  not 
to  exceed  eiulit  lenthsof  .i  ix-nny  jierlonof  co.-il  handled,  includ- 
ing laUir  in  hand  pi^kiiiLr.  sorting,  washini:.  .ind  loading  into 
trucks.  In  praetiei-.  il  is  found  Ih.-it  Ihe  .-isli  does  not  exceeil 
•.';  per  cent.,  the  coal  in  Ihe  ilirt  1  i>er  ceiil.,  and  the  lalnir 
'.''.  (Mr  ton.  —  Ann  n'i'iiii  UnKli'jIit  J-mriKil. 


RAILROADING   UNDER    THE    REIGN    OF 
GEORGE    IV. 


On  another  p.me  we  ;.'ive  a  facsimile  copy  of  a  plac,-trd, 
which  gives  "  .\n  .Vhstract  of  Penalties  Imposed  hy  the  .\ct 
of    I'arhami'iil   of  <;eor;;e    IV.,    for  iiiakiiii;  the   Stockton  .-ind 

Darlington   Kaihvay,'    which  is  daled  .Inly   1<»,   l^-'T.     The 

oriiiinal.  from  whiih  this  w.-is  made,  w.-is  .'iinoni.'  the  pa|xrs  of 
Ihe  late  Horatio  Allen,  and  was  prohahly  ohtained  hy  him  al 
tln'  lime  he  w .1.-  in  lai:;I.ind,  .ind  contra<-tcil  for  the  lirsl  loco 
motives  ever  hroiiirht  to  lliis  country.  It  was  reilmed  to  just 
half  Ihe  linear  .scale  of  Ihenriirinal  in  order  to  admit  of  U-ing 
printed  011  a  paye  of  Tin;  .Vmkuican  i;N<;iM-.r.i;.  It  reijiiires 
cillnr  nood  eyesiirht  or  stromr  i;las.ses  to  he  read,  hut  will  re 
p.iy  the  close  attention  rei|uireil  to  decipher  it.  ."some  of  Ihe 
rules  are  verv  iiuaint.  and  liavi-  an  ancient  flavor  that  is  iiiler- 
estini:.  For  example,  Hulo  il.  "  Kvery  jierson  neglecting  to 
-hut  (iates  made  .-uross  the  IJailw.ay  through  which  he  shall 
pass,  sli.ill  forfeit  a  Mini  not  exccedin;:  I".'."  I'rohahly  Itule  7 
niiLTht  U-  adopted  ill  many  places  in  this  coiinlry  to  th<-  adv.-in- 

laire  of  shippers.  It  rculs  :  "  Kvery  Wiiartinger i;iving  a  !'r»f 
ereiice  to  ally  I'l-rson  in  the  loadiiii.'  or  miloadiiiir  of  any  VVag- 
LTon  or  Wau'^roiis  shall  forfi  it  a  Sum  ikiI  excccdiiiL'  ii'i." 

The  lifth  penalty  imposed  hy  the  railw.iy  company  speak.s 
of  the  i;.-iUL:e  of  the  wheels  hcing  "  \  fl.  -"il  hi.t'oin  the  out- 
side of  the  tl.tnge  id'  each  wheel."  From  this  it  may  lie  in- 
terred that  the  ori;:inal  ;.'aui;e  of  the  Slo<klon  \-  Darlington 
Kailroail  was  less  than  1  ft  x.*  in.  Tradition  tells  us  that  the 
rails  were  orij.Hnallv  •">  ft.  over  their  outsides  anil  were  •,'  in. 
wide,  which  woul'l  leave  Ihe  i;au';e  \  ft.  ^  in.,  and  Ihiit  in 
order  to  ea.se  the  vehicles  on  curves  Ihe  rails  were  spread  an 
aildilional  i  in.  F.ven  if  this  were  the  case.  Ihe  wheels  must 
liave  hail  Ij  in.  cud  play  on  each  side,  or  'i.\  in.  altogether, 
w  hich  now  srenis  ex<-i  »sive. 

Il  woiilil  he  interestiiii;  to  know  w  hat  our  trades  unions 
woiiM  s;iy  aSoul  .1  rule  like  II.  which  siipulates,  "'  Kvery  Kn- 
gine man.  (  arrLa^ie-iiian.  or  \VaL.';;ondriver.  loadin;:  Coals, 
(Joods  or  .M.aterials,  on  the  t'onipaiiy's  \V.i;;i;ons.  who  shall 
suffer  the  .\\les  of  such  WaL'Lroiis  at  their  '  lu.iiiinius  '  or  jour- 
nals to  he  wiihoul  I  lit  or  (ift-.-ise,  shall  forfeit  a  Sum  iioi  ex 
ceedinv  t'l . 

l>e:;ulalion  '.'-"•  is  also  curious.  It  siipulates  that  "  Kvery 
Person  who  sli.ill  refuse  to  take  the  I'.issiiig  or  Siding  Pl.ice. 
ill  the  .'ipproach  of  a  Locomotive  Kiigine.  shall  forfeil  a  Sum 
not  exceeding  10".  '  The  rules  which  follow  and  whii-h  ;;ov 
erii  the  riL'lil  of  tin-  road  also  sound  curiously  in  these  days  of 
train  disi)alchinir  and  hlock  signals.  Uiile  -^'s.  for  example, 
has  ail  anlediliivi.-iii  llavor.  It  reads.  "  Locomotive  Kngiiies 
sh;ill  he  exemiit  from  taking  the  Sidin;;s,  except  in  meeting: 
another  Locomotive  Kngitie  ,  in  that  case  the  Knipty  Train 
shall  lake  the  Siding." 
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RAII.WAY. 


AN  ABSTRACT  OF  PENALTIES, 

Imposed  by  the  •'trf  of  Pariiameni  of  Ceo.  It\  for  Making  ike  maid  Raiimajf. 


>i^^  ; 


I.     AllV 


fttfMllfar*f«t;  Ti«i»*»tai— I. • 

t.     Ktiy  Pmm  KMmC'   Lcaiun.  *•*  D»>i^.  ««7  H-n».  H^»,   Km.  Cmt.  m  ^  «lkOT  CkMv,  ^m  (^  wM  Kwl»^.  wmj  PmI  ikaMsT.  iteH  WCmI  »  •■*  bM  t^ffM^i^r 

».    AirY  Nmb  piriai  apM  ikp  Hii  K«f«i;,  vitk  mt  Waow  ar  oOm  C«t%*  Ml  |iifliHi»iiBiH<.  •«c»yl  to  uMiiim  Ifct^Msr,  b;  tWOn-«t>rt  W  Hlj««a«  Gmadi.  «« 


MikT  («rrii«*.  fr«"  rtf^w  VMfht. 


O     lO    o 
«  I  0     0 


MM  |M^  *PM  IW  Hii  K«f«a;,  vitk  MV  Wa(|M  ar  oOm  Cllltn»  Ml  |Mf«f)'  Hii<iwli<.  Mcvf*  h 


l-jrK**. 


«.     «T1t«V  Owvrit  Wa(|M>  IrfWliM  to Mln  k>  NMr  •.<  Pte rf  Ata4>,  M<  lk«  MMtat  af  bk  Walton  •rMWrCankr*.  wilt  br  Clnk  o(  IW  r<iB|'—) .  xi*  ».,w<..,  m  P.««  «rt  K— . 
.  m.KvLMtMMf  r>(~.Ma(lMk  ciMa<.  «Ua  t«kakl(kal  IMi  ^  hn  liJil  la  rxMI  aatk  W^pna  ar  Ckmafaa  to  kt|v(d  at  MMi>d  •<  <kr  F.i|-<-'  •^  Ika  Ciaipaa}.  Aall 


«     0 


<.  POa  DmnF.  »>oa.  orJIarki.^.  toirlo  iWaM  Kaila.r,  aal  IW  Wndn  «  i  i  if.  ar  Ip  aitamlai   L<a4,  In  aaj  «'a0na  a>  •Ika>  Caniaf^  at  Oa  WmMaia««* 

*  niaiii«.aalimjf»».  Ito. 0»aa.  toaa»»f  itaU  )«}  tta  AiiaMl a( ■»■>  HiMta.  IfaH,  at  Machaf.  •><  M'>l«i  brfril  •  iaa  aol  aioatiiv 

«.  irCRY  P««aaa  a«(Wiiaf  to  ikal  Gila*  aa*- artaaf  thB  HaMway  Ito  ii  agfc  a*fc*  ha  «taH  f*.  ifc^  liirfiiM%  ia«  Mil  ■  naij^ 

T.  KTKAT  Whwtafarghif  aPnl»Miato«;  Paawa  U  Aa  lii^iin  af  Iwliat  W  aay  Wi^fMar  W^^.w.  i^a  lurfdla  itmuatnx^Huit ^"- 

■•  AUT  PaMMaadMa|M7  Cwiiigi  tonMUBMIW  llatla^,  m*  iililiailil  %n  PMaagi  ilwra#-  mhI  tten  >rta«  tn  •«■«*•  aaHi  Camafla  vtaa  ■a^awaj  aa  to  Ja.  dM& 

*.  ANY  ritoaa  UaUag.  lb»>U«  Ion.  ar  JmM)!^.  iMltof .  arbki^an;.  an  ^■<I  af  (ka  aM  Hiriiar,  aaMjaTlto  Woakattnarf.  la  i^iaal  la  Iba  tb  faito  aal 

W.  StCSY  Cili.Mra<Taairtai>alUii    i  I  arlafct  a  «.»».  Kato  af  Talb  ttaa  faaj  ^  IW  C— ,M) .  *j  lacfail  a  »a»  |»»  ■■.       «■» 


'  INawia  lilii^Tit 


a  a(  rate}. 


'  •;■*'  ■; 


PENAX.TIES, 

niPOBfiO  BT  THE  BTE«LAW8  OF  TfiE  BAILWAY  COMPAXry 


'■  fc. 


1^     KVERY  DniwerOwMfffrMO  W^ywh  MM  b»  wf  «itb  >w1l  V^i^m  •  pr^wr  Bis^  (d  n^fVtet.-  1^  9kM4  4*Wb^.  cWT  fa><wt  ■  >—  art  twrt^bm 

T.      KVCBV   Dm**  MStnar  » v  CmI.  t>tM#.  m  i.lWf  M«l«n«k.  vkk-lt  «k.ll  bU  of  mi\   U  a^TM  «itete««t.  or  «Mc*  W  iWI  Teas  A«a  M}  neb  WaggrMl.  ar  •«»«  iW  mm> 
M«  «r  1Mb  W^B«a.  to  nvbIh  n»  ibi- Mid  IUi»*«5,  Md  otnlrNct  Uw  Paw^v  lWt«a^  aMH  fnH«il  ««■«  iMtMiiM*^  ,/.  .i., 


«k>  akall  m4  fnr  naMi^tfld  mTxt  U  ow  of  (W  f^a^M5liytWMiH  af  mKj  TTm  iw  |iti^  m  l^  S«l««v.  Jw.  h^i  to«hi- 

• W^»'^ — 

mn  CMMla  m  Hi  rrbw^Ma  vfeM  *dl  to  <iiit»iMi<  tr^^mS  '«*!,  ""liyf  i    M  aiw  Cv'i^m,  wmamf^H^  Cmtfmyt 
-,.  •bait  iMfrit  aM  p^r  aay  <Mwy  m  m^  ■«pmJ»^J  br  Si  fHtel.  ^ffibkil  ik»fe«iM(kS««  MincwdHw 


tMkM  w  JMylifW  wf  b#.  iImK 


t     KVfRY  pM«iMwb0*bftU  ••«» 
by  te  — toift^  I     0*  »»tii  nwlMMrl.  wf  ib»  C£iM|wn. 

M.     KTBBV  (SnMcW  Om1«.  U»r.  MiM.nJ*.  L'^^f,  Coait,  «*  Mmtoaillf.  wbo  fbtf  nAv  1^  MM  M*p«m»  M   «■ Hi  lfc>— »»  >Mnf,  to  ito  W^upi.  wi?»^  or  n»<»>ii«  *» 

*»  ihm  Immmvwimm  ml  TmIiw  thww*.  cUI  I>tff'^  «iri  («}  fe  ibcCo^fMj  tbm|>omM'  uf  i>rawi wf  MMb  l>wa4i  ar  Mm-budta^.  Md  »)»-•■  ?'«■  aot  eiecwrfiny 


■T'a  Ay**ii  w  bwvaals,  »b>  AaM  fto«  aM*  m>'  W^ 


.'*»*^  ■  -'^"ir 


■  ■  III! 


— *ai^ 


^      Reffulaiions  for  taking  the  SMinga. 

t4.     EVERT  Pm«w  vW  ikaB  liMcl  apMi  tkr  K«lv*:  vitt  m  *«f4%  U'-fpNi  «v  W^ym.  u>J  •ball  rrfuM'  to  U*  tb«  Pwrfl^  ur  KUu^  PUcr.  iw  ibr  aiiiMMrh  eft  LMi«4  ^'•f«M  «f  WagT.  ibaU  I 

mWltrn^  l*\mr*,  ^  *"      fl  ^     '     T  ri         "       "ig^l.  ibalt  torfnls  Am  M(r«.«*<tt^ 
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0 
0 


2  O 

j  »  o 

I  O  5 
5 


>.    KTimr  Pitm  iTiii«atil»»Jffciili  Ha^aa.  Oail^aa,  V Maa  Kar an.  paala«a(M*t  aW  Balnr.  « MvnfaaUr  Mrli*  «a aaa.  ahafcrfMlalaa  Ml  a«r  i  itag 

L    iriKT  DHarriitaiM  to  I  llii    UiCkiWaiMd  I    im,  mi  P^ft  AMa,  arlW  Kmr  •(  tk  ■aalaiu',  atn  naaii<4  b)  M)   PnfmM,  aiaaj  Apai  attrmal  aT  tta  I   «|ii;-.  *a> 

«a«ato  aal I[^ T..' 

IL     AXr  Pwna  4fMi^  af  aaj  WaoiM.  aacafa  M  Iba  pn,»v  SntoiAta  ar  T«»««  Piaaai.  ahiB  fcrfW  a  «      j^  touaa*nc 

«.    CTIiav  rw«i  pMatnaa  >Wilail<v  alba  W^ra  <»"'«<»•••''"  <tM>>arHaarkMa>e(aa       |^ Uw  itaa  aaa  Haat  aftrr  ln»l.  1 1* I II  l»^  l»»mcn.  fcaaa»  plan  I.'.  «">" 


o 

i 

6 

« 
0 

S 
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8HT»at«.  tn  ni^  afna  aaf  Lari— li  ■  Kaftoai  ar  aar  Ma 

«f  W^sMM  M  M>  r^  •(  lb»  R«ito«) ,  ncrpt  d»  Plaar  ar  Ptorr*  an>ti»la4  iv  «p 

W^Haaa,  wtoiAaU  •ribr  tor  AktoaoCaarb  « j^gaaa  •<  IbHr  fcaM^—  «>  r"WMb  to 

I  III  ■  i»  a«  *»  RaUwar.  wMbaM  bar^  iMii  i  ij  *r  |  iiian  aT tha  Cwraa;  ar  Ibrtr 

ar  Art  Agnda.  af  m)   Acciiral  baf^M^f  to  aa;  W'a 


la.     Et'ERY   R^ta^-Ma.  Cai 
Ci^f  ay**  Eiyiaaar  (or  1m<1^  tto-  ■ 

II.     BTERY  ft^m-mma.  C«rfi^»  w>n.  «r  WSurM-dnvvr    k<a4r^  C«^  Om^.  av  Maliihli,  to  *a  CaMM)'< 

WM*a«  0:i  ar  CfiMP.  Aall  (mIini  •  tmm  aal  *«rt-Hac  4—'> 

U.     RVERY    Pwarw.  nr^4  lb*  C  >a 
Afl»«lk  *tf  ItoiMt  a  Kb  aal  ••MHrftnii  . . 
1«.     BTERY   fcf  ».i»an.  Wao'-'-' 
am  IJ    AiR  farMl  •  »•■  M(  ru>r%d^ 

17.     EVERY  tAcD'-aM.  Hacr»^Hirr.  acr«MV*i<M.  aba  ^mJI  ar^^tort  to  affal  *t  •aMAaa  toaMtoi  *f  BaM  bptball  bcEatoE.  ^Ml  farltol  a  Ia»  aal  na«aril« 

IE.     ftrKRT  fH^f  ^*-  ^NifM^rttrr.  ar  r<Mrb^rhrr.  aba  AaH  tok«a6M»Y.  awl  Aall  aq^lMttoa^wl  tbrbaUcbaa  toaMati  Cfrt^jopwi^^aaa  ibabUia  Ltaa.JiaH  farMt  a  6»»  rit  riimiiin 

10.     EVERY  ^PTMa  aba  ib>n  bx  ar  4To-ft  Mna».  Caal.  t.MBP,   Tltotor.   ar  aajr  a(k«  MatoibJ  as  lb*  IMImJ  ar  f aal  |»^  dMM  IbtMi  a  ••■  aal  rurvdME 

to      eVEHY   Oraar  >^  Drr^'v  «f  aat   C«aa*  ar  ock-r  ('«m^|v.  «ar4  M  l^  Railaagr.  Bw  Iba  aanajMM  tf  PlwaE'"^  "^  ihall  rrftoa  to  ra«rvrM  to.  or  aball  awato?  aaj  aT  IW  R«kv.  Or4wi.  aad 
R^yv'Uiaai  of  ti»  C««fa*j.  or  tbcM  CaMwIkv  or  awb-t^f  ■iliaa.  Miau*c  t*  ibe  ni|irtoii  af  a^j  CMib  ar  albrr  C^trt^  Hvm  Darii^gtoa.  hiiiAna.  or  •«)  oto^  Ptacr  ayaa  tor  Liaa  «tf  top  Railaa^,  m 

top  i— 4i^  rill  I  nfiiij  alWrr-Tb  rii  rafTiaiT    abaa  ItKimt  «•«■  aal  rtraadiac j^ 

tl-     BVERV  Omwm—  Dntarirfaa;  CaMbw  actov  Cam^p.  a«tf  aa  t^Haitam.  lor  to*  Caarafawia  af  Fm  ^Vm.  «ba  dM)l  carrr.  h»c  hr  Pawi-ajM^  aat%.  mh  Pbpd*I  ar  Parb^v«Mar4iaBtAlb>.  aa^M, 

toaM  Ih4m aad  pay  ■  Nto  aal  puaarftoE .-, ...•.     - --.. 

tl.     THE.  Civu.a  or  CafUiw.  Oaaar  w  Ovam.  </ part  ar  af  to*  wbaU  of  aa,^  VmmI  «r  VMala.  la*>^  to  af      to*  Stattoa,  far  to*  ShlpftM^  af  Cad.  tkm».  *mi  Mb>r  toiafft.  al  Storfctoa.  Maniac  to  IW 
Catopaay.  tot^faiyaa*  W  toha^  h  Caah.  U■^.  ar  aitoar   Ji  i  miii.  or  aa  v  UatrAal  arotoar  tout  abalauam'.  Ml  <«•■•»«  aar  Oatoaf  tt  Xayarf  rtaJaiwrii   In  tor  SlaiV,  nr  oton  MfctHMa  of  Ibr  C«aif«^, 

ahtf  to  i'^lto  to  Pa;  toto*Co*»ae>  iha  <ii*nai  ail  t^xftmt*^  ime^i'm.4  b}  rn^-t  Dawaif- «  ar  l^r>.  aarf  «baii  towb  aatf  ^n  <«>-•■  ft"*  au>p*d>'i« 

S3.     I  VERY   Afaaiai^^a>^t  uf  f     '       |  a-j     ab».toallaaiUrt  toy>,  tonar-Jiato  Na«M  lulh''SA«uMHUCfv  flr 'larol  torCtoriuif  tov  Cobpai):,  «f  Utftofiacttoaaf  M>  af  Aaaba««  Rbiraor  Bw-Lam. 
WB*  tolfarUM  bani^  lasr   I-)  h«  k>wal>rfrt-,  ktoll  furf'il  ,--■■•-  _  ■     ^ 
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d  rtw.aaapa4l«E,  to*  I  ii  lit  Tiwa  I       ill  a   I    II  Uta  lb*  tto^.  *-Mrr(  •bra  tor  arMnI  1 
4««a  Ur  W  .1 


Hlb« 


Utop,  tototo 


U.     F\ER>    P<aM«vfcaAa:iMrftoatolabeto«r< 

«R.     A    in^DED  TiatoafW^aaMAMrraibiw, 
rwal^  L<<«M  W^fww  w«vi<di^  fball  br  r«lbMk  mto  Ibr  ant  brfrac 

ST.      ^  LL  I.Mr*7  \Vacc<M>  aMX'ndtv  or  d<w >^i(ic  -Utl  (akr  tor  »*d>n^  t>Hu«<rt,  oa  Mr^fif  I.naie4  «  antoaa.. 

Ol.      LUCOMOTIVf.   L^tar.  .ba.!  arnaaift  fr->  tdllac  tor  t-drai'.   mM^il  la  Ba*tin|r«awtoar  Laa«ao4«v«  Et**'.  to  toal  caa*  to*  Ksf*?  Tiaia  abaU  tabr  to*  toAaE 

ffL     A  COACIf.  far  CaarayMw af  Paii ucaw .  4>^  aat  lahr  a  Miaa  aabw  it  toidl  »r«M  a  Uwa«wli*r  encton,  ar  Loadrd  Tnya af  U afxaa*. 

•X     ALL   Lnraa«aivr   Kavmrs  ^Va^fvn*.  ^»H  ••<brf   Camagw  pa*>i<s  atoait  to*  K*ii«a\  aai  rfrxaiar  or  nrvTtoc  l>)«l,  Moa*.  Ltar.   Lm.!.   Vrntoad  a*,  ar  otorr  brai-y  Gtwdl^  toal'  i 
b*  a  Coarb  art 'i*>lir*  Aw  ■■arrtm*  (aariww^  -r.if.al  il«r  B*M  -rftiitc'aeb  !..tfii»  4i»a  BrmuMw.    A  ^^wu,  aa4  <ithrr  «  arria,;**.  toall  ^rirr  al.  anil  a'li>w  hai-b  OMch  ar  t 

aa,«  ■a.'b  I'oacb  orC'wr^.  w>\  ,'fh  t^nawat»^  Ku^iti-^.,  Wntr^-'KL^.  and  utto  r  C^rrwcr*  ai  ai^Mnaid,  iteli  la  all  «Ma>  ttnp  at  tor  <«i4ia4  uf\\  it  ib>-  >a.-t  (Mme  vb^  nabl'Mtkar  OaKbi  Wv 
bair  («iaa4.«a  ••    hi  a'luo    ktM  S  4  vuch  of  (uMtir*   ta  )<«ar«nl. 

31.     (t>R    ^rry    lu^'Mc^o'it  (»{  anv  i>f  (br  .Jiotr   (tr.; irialina*,    i»ap*»'tinn  Ibr   takiac  of  fMia^f.  a  ISaalH  toaLI   to   lacarrad  hy  nary  Katfiar^MaM.  Camacr.^Ba,  W^tgaa-dn* rr,  f>f  I'l^-b  4n*<«,  < 
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The  old  paper  was  worn  away  at  the  folds  and  had  to  be 
monnted  on  muslin  to  be  preserved,  and  is  an  interesting  link 
between  the  past  and  the  present. 


SUBURBAN  STATIONS  ON  THE  CENTRAL  RAIL- 
ROAD OF  NEW  JERSEY 


DiTRiNO  the  jiast  few  years  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  have  been  building  a  large  number  of  model  suburban 
stations,  wliich  arc  not  only  tasteful  in  design  and  of  attractive 
appearance,  but  are  exfeptionally  well  arranged  for  accom- 
modations of  the  class  of  tratllc  for  which  they  are  intended 
to  cater.  It  will  be  remembereil  that  in  our  issue  for  June, 
1893,  we  illustrated  a  club  car,  which  was  built  by  the  Harlan  & 
IloUingsworth  Company  for  this  road,  and  which,  we  believe, 
has  recently  l)een  put  in  service  for  club  purposes.  There  arc 
a  numlier  of  tliese  cars  running  from  Plaintield  and  other  points 
into  New  York  on  regular  trains  each  day,-  and  the  grow- 
ing suburban  population,  which  ask  for  special  cars,  also  de- 
mands something  l>etter  for  station  accommodations  than  the 
sheds,  which  have  been  too  common  on  the  roads  running  out 
of  New  York  and  doing  a  commuter  trattlc.  Of  the  stations 
wliich  have  recently  been  built  we  have  selected  three  as  being 
typical  of  the  various  dcsijjns  presculed. 

The  first  one  is  that  at  Westlicid,  which  is  on  the  main  line 
of  the  road  :  the  other  two  are  on  the  Long  Hranch  Division, 
one  at  luterlaken  and  the  other  at  Little  Silver.  The  West- 
licid Station  accommodates  a  larger  tniftic,  and  it  will  he  seen 
from  the  photo-engruving  pulili8he<l  that  it  has  a  tastefully 
designed  exterior.  It  is  built  of  New  Jersey  light  sandstone. 
Tlie  plan  of  the  building,  which  is  given  on  the  page  o])po8itc 
that  to  the  photoengraving,  shows  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  the  building  :  the  iHiggage-rooni  at  one  end,  with  a 
main  waiting-room  central,  having  fire-places  and  settees,  and 
into  which  ojwns  the  telegraph  and  ticket-office,  with  a  bay- 
window  on  the  track  side.  At  the  end  opposite  to  the  bag- 
gage-room, and  forming  an  end  syninietrical  with  it,  with  a 
Iwiywindow  mldcd,  is  the  women's  waiting-room,  supplied 
with  a  handsome  fireplace  and  ordinary  accommodations. 
This  station  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Peulwxly  &  8lcarns,  of 
Boston.  It  is  unnecessary  to  eater  into  details  of  the  con 
struction  of  the  foundations  and  mason  work,  except  to  say 
that  the  l>est  qualitv  New  Jersey  sandstone  from  the  Stockton 
tjuarries  was  used  for  the  main  walls  of  the  building,  Indiana 
trimming  being  usc<l.  All  of  the  carving  on  the  building  is 
in  relief  work.  The  floor  joists  are  suppwrted  by  hard  brick 
piers,  and  the  chimney  and  fireplaces  and  arches  are  of  the 
same  material.  The  dues  for  the  chimneys  are  lined  with 
terra  cotta  lining,  and  the  Boor,  fireplaces,"  and  hearth  with 
Pompeiian  brick  laid  in  colored  mortar.  The  floors  arc  laid 
with  l-in.  thickness  of  hemlock  flooring  put  on  diagonally, 
over  which  a  facing  of  FIori<la  comb,  clear-tongued  and 
groove<l,  is  laid.  The  columns  supporting  the  roofs  are  of 
Florida  heart  pine.  Pine  is  used  for  the  doors  and  window- 
sashes,  and  the  glass  coloring  of  the  windows  is  of  the 
oiidoyaitt  colors,  carefully  selecfeti  by  the  architect.  All  the 
interior  finishing  lumber  is  of  clear  seasoned  North  Carolina 
pine,  hand-planed  and  sand-papered  with  the  grain,  so  that  it 
could  be  handsomely  finished  in  the  natural  state.  The  seats 
are  of  five  ply  perforated  back,  with  bent  wood  arms  and 
nickel  trimmings.  The  frames  are  of  North  Carolina  pine. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  specifications  which  were 
laid  down  for  finishing  the  inside  woodwork.  All  portions  of 
It,  except  the  floor,  were  given  one  coat  of  Rosenberg's  filler 
and  two  coats  of  Rosenberg's  elastic  finish,  rubl)ed  down  with 
hair  and  jute,  all  putty  l)eing  put  in  so  as  to  match  the  wood- 
work finish,  while  the  floors  were  filled  and  given  a  wax  finish. 
The  building  is  wired  for  electric  lights  with  heav^-  insulated 
wires,  and  the  ceiling  lights  are  lighted  with  through  switches 
from  the  ticket-ofllce. 

The  other  stations— namely.  Interlaken  and  Little  Silver  - 
are  on  the  I^ong  Branch  Divis-ion  of  the  road  and  are  smaller, 
inasmuch  as  the  traltic  to  be  8erve<l  at  those  places  is  very 
much  less.  The  general  outside  appearance  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  engraviuK-  They  are  of  stone,  with  broad  covered 
platforms  extending  out  on  either  side.  The  internal  arrange 
ments  of  Little  Silver  Station  are  shown  on  the  engraving. 
There  are  two  waiting-rooms,  with  a  passage-way  l>etween, 
into  which  the  windows  from  the  ticket-oflice  open.  The  seats 
run  around  along  one  side,  which  is  the  end  of  the  building, 
up  to  the  doors  on  either  side  in  l)ofh  rooms.  There  is  noth 
ing  particularly  novel  in  the  internal  arrangement,  and  the 
outside  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  building. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  Int'^rlaken  Station  is  prac- 
tically the  same.    Here  as  well  as  at  the  Litlie  Silver  Station, 


there  is  a  portewchere  on  the  side  of  the  building  far- 
thest from  the  track,  with  a  bay-window  on  the  track  side. 
It  is  only  in  slight  modifications  that  any  differences  ex- 
ist between  the  two.  The  general  finish  and  construction 
of  the  two  buildings  arc  identically  the  same.  The  stones 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  main  walls  have  split  faces  on 
the  outside,  and  were  laid  up  in  lime  and  cement  mortar.  All 
of  the  outside  finish,  such  as  the  windows  and  doors,  and  of 
the  timber  work,  such  as  the  beads,  rafters,  brackets,  etc.,  are 
of  the  t>e8t  liard  pine,  rough  hewn  and  pinned  together.  The 
finish  on  the  interior  is  the  best  bard  pine  throughout,  the 
sheathing  t)eing  of  2i  in.  strips  matched  and  beaded.  This 
sheathing  is  vertical  for  a  height  of  4  ft.  above  the  floor,  and 
above  that  it  is  horizontal.  The  joint  is  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal, the  sheathing  being  covered  with  a  4-in.  simple  molded 
cap.  The  outside  and  inside  woodwork  being  of  hard  pine, 
was  given  one  coat  of  oil  and  two  coats  of  hard-oil  finish,  the 
first  coat  being  put  on  as  soon  as  the  finish  was  up.  All  out- 
side and  inside  pine  and  metal  work  was  given  three  coats  of 
hard  lead  and  oil.  It  will  thus  lie  seen  that,  while  the  finish 
and  the  details  of  these  buildings  do  not  call  for  any  verj' 
great  expense  in  construction,  that  they  are  exceedingly  taste- 
ful and 'conveniently  designed,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  take 
away  the  last  excuse  of  those  roads  who  build  mere  boxes  for 
suburban  stations,  except  that,  of  course,  they  are  their  own 
architects — they  save  these  fees.  But  the  old  saying,  "  A  man 
who  is  his  own  lawyer  is  apt  to  liave  a  poor  attorney,"  may 
l)c  verily  applied  to  the  matter  of  architecture. 


SPECIAL  TOOLS  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  & 
READING  RAILROAD. 
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lleKKTOPoKE  the  tools  and  machinery  which  we  have  illus- 
trated, as  connected  with  or  built  by  the  shops  of  the  railroads, 
have  been  intended  solely  for  use  in  the  shop,  lessening  the 
cost  of  lalwr  on  some  special  class  of  work.  The  shops  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Road,  however,  have  not  confined 
themselves  to  improvements  within  their  own  domain,  but 
have  built  other  machines  which  are  intendni  for  use  along 
the  line  of  tJie  road  or  for  special  purposes,  wherein  they  fouml 
that  they  could  do  this  more  economically  than  the  regular 
builders.  Among  such  tools ^s  the  ticket-destroying  machine, 
of  which  we  give  complete  illustrations. 

The  plan,  side  and  front  elevations  of  the  machine  give  a 
very  complete  idea  of  its  general  construction,  and  it  will  l>e 
.seen  to  be  exceedingly  simple.  The  idea  of  the  machine  is 
that  the  tickets  to  be  destroyed  are  put  into  the  hopper  over 
the  pair  of  mandrels  provided  with  cutting  teeth,  and  these, 
revolving  in  opposite  directions,  carry  the  tickets  down  in  Iw- 
twecn  them,  and  mutilate  them  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
lie  impossible  to  use  them  a  second  time,  delivering  them  into 
the  tin  shute  shown  below  the  base  of  the  machine,  on  to  the 
floor  or  into  a  basket.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  framework  is  of 
woo<l.  and  that  the  motive  power  is  derived  by  a  treadle 
driven  by  the  foot  of  the  operator  and  steadied  by  a  heavy  Qy- 
wheel,  with  a  belt  running  up  to  the  arbor  of  one  of  the  cut- 
ters. Spur  gears  meshing  with  each  other  drive  the  second 
arlwr,  and  this  is  practically  all  there  is  of  the  machine. 

In  order  that  otliers  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  duplica- 
tion of  such  a  tool  can  do  so,  we  have  given  a  very  complete 
set  of  measurements,  that  the  size  can  be  readily  seen.*  Of 
course  where  power  is  available  the  treadle  and  flj'-wheel  are 
dispensed  with,  and  the  belt  will  be  carried  down  to  a  pulley 
on  the  main  arl)or  from  an  ordinary  countershaft. 

CAKKIER   KOK   WRKBL    I..\TIIK. 

Any  one  who  has  to  do  with  the  adjustment  of  driving- 
wheels  in  the  double  headed  wheel  lathe  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  secure  an  adjustment  so  that  tlie  bearing  of  eacli  face- 
plate is  steady  and  even  against  the  wheel  next  to  it.  It  is 
sometimes  tlie  lal)or  of  hours  to  get  the  wedges  so  driven  that 
each  driver  is  doin^  its  own  portion  of  the  work,  and  that  the 
spring  of  the  axle  is  not  carried  from  one  wlieel  to  the  other, 
causing  a  chatter  which  renders  if  impossible  to  turn  the  wheel 
smoothly  The  driver  which  is  shown  is  of  very  simple  con- 
struction, and  is  ImlU-d  into  position  on  the  wheel  lathe  through 
the  ordinary  slots  with  T-headc<l  bolts,  so  that  it  has  an  ap- 
proximate lieariiig.  That  portir)ii  of  the  <lriver  which  comes 
within  the  hub  is  eccentric  with  the  outer  part,  and  is  of  a 
smaller  dianMHcr,  and  it  is.  therefore,  merely  necessary,  after 
an  approximate  adjustment  has  been  made,  to  turn  it  until  a 
solid  l>earing  of  the  driver  against  the  hub  is  obtained,  and 
then  to  hold  the  driver  in  that  poeition  by  the  set  screw  shown 
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at  the  side.  After  starting  the  lathe,  if  it  should  be  found 
that  one  driver  is  doing  more  work  than  the  other,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  or  difficulty  in  bringing  both  up  to  exactly 
the  same  stress  of  bearing,  one  driver  can  be  moved  ahead  or 
the  otiier  slackened  back  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
workman. 

THREE-CVLIS1>KK   ENtllNE. 

Most  engineers  are  familiar  with  the  wonderful  work  which 
has  been  done  by  the  three-cylinder  Brotherljootl  engines  for 
high  speetl,  which  are  running  dynamos  and  other  rapid  run- 
ning machinery  diret't  from  their  own  shafts,     -\mong  the 


trucks,  and  is  carried  about  the  shop  to  be  used  wherever 
steam  power  is  desired.  Among  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  is 
the  boring  out  of  holes,  reaming  holes  in  frames,  etc.  One  of 
them  is  in  constant  use  in  boring  out  cylinders.  In  all  cases 
except  the  latter  they  are  connected  with  Stowe  flexible  shafts, 
which  in  turn  are  connected  to  portable  drilling  or  boring  at- 
tachments. The  engine,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  is  simple  and 
cheaply  constructed,  and  is  very  readily  handled  and  adapted 
to  all  the  various  uses  of  a  large  shop  where  portable  power 
is  required. 


PUMP  VALVES. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Marine  Engineers 
Mr.  W.  E.  Lilley  read  a  paper  on  "  Pump  Valves." 

Mr.  Lilley  said  that  the  subject  of  his  paper,  usually  consid- 
ered an  elementary  one.  was,  however,  of  much  interest,  and 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  engineers,  who  found  that  it 
was  rather  by  attention  to  detail  than  to  any  radical  cliange 
in  the  design  of  the  engine  itself  that  the  highest  efficiency 
was  obtained.  Pumps  being  a  necessary  adjunct  to  every 
condensing  engme.  and  absorbing,  as  they  did,  a  large  amount 
of  mechanical  power,  engineers  naturally  endeavored  to  re- 
duce the  loss  under  this  head  to  a  minimum.  To  obtain  this 
result  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  ])ump  valves,  which 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  tlie  pumpts.  To  de- 
termine, then,  what  was  the  best  style  of  valves  for  a  pump, 
it  was  necessary  to  consider  what  was  required  of  the  pump, 
and  what  were  the  conditions  under  which  it  had  to  work. 
First  he  would  deal  witli  the  different  kinds  of  pumps.  In 
tliis  paper  reciprocating  pumps  had  been  classed  as  follows  : 
1.  Plunger  pump.s,  such  as  feed  pumps  :  2.  Piston  or  double- 
acting  pumps,  such  as  combined  steam  pumps  and  some 
forms  of  circulating  pum]>g  ;  and  3.  Bucket  pumps  as  gener- 
ally used  for  air  and  circulating  pumps.  Among  other  desid- 
erata required  for  pumps,  the  following  were  practically  gen- 
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interesting  little  tools  in  the  shop  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing Road  IS  the  three-cylinder  engine,  of  which  we  give  illus- 
trations. It  is  a  single-acting  engint-  with  trunk  cylinders  set 
at  an  angle  of  130^  with  each  other.  The  cylinders  have  a 
diameter  of  2  in.  with  a  stroke  of  2  in.  They  are  lined  with 
steel  bushings,  and  the  trunk  packed  with  steam  packing  of 
the  ordinary  type.  The  valve  is  arranged  at  the  end  of  the 
shaft,  and  aidmits  and  exhausts  the  steam  consecutively  from 
the  tliree  cylinders.    This  particular  engine  is  mounted  on 


I  eral  for  all  ;  they  should  have  a  good  efficiency  under  varying 
conditions  of  speed  and  work  ;  they  should  run  free  from 
noise  and  shocks,  and  require  few  repairs.  Water  in  all  cases 
had  been  assumed  as  the  liquid  to  be  pumped,  its  viscosity 
teing  neglected.  Referring  to  the  piston  pump,  a  drawing 
of  which  was  given  with  the  paper,  the  author  said  that  the 
piston  speed  in  feet  per  minute  would  be  equal  to  the  stroke 
in  feet  multiplied  by  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute.  This 
was  the  average  piston  speed,  if  the  piston  was  supposed  to  be 
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connected  similarly  as  the  steam  piston  was  to  a  shaft  rotuling  I 
uniformly.  The  t.peed  would  varv  from  nothhij;  at  the  coni- 
nieneenicnt  of  the  atroke  to  a  maxfmuin  toward  the  middle  of 
the  stroke,  and  this  maximum  could  be  shown  to  Ix-  approxi- 
mately half  as  much  again  its  the  average  speed.  The  alx)ve 
applied  eciually  to  plunger  or  Uu<  ket  pumps.  C.'alling  atten- 
tion to  druwing.s  of  11  piston  and  a  plunger  pump,  Mr.  Lillcy 
Siiid  that  if  the  valves  were  supposeil  to  be  arranged  as  there 
shown,  and  the  stroke  just  conunencing,  water  would  flow 
into  the  pump  tanks  to  the  ditTerence  of  pressure  in  the  pump 
chambers  and  the  outside  source  of  stipply.     Similarly  on  the 
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return  stroke,  water  flowed  out  of  the  pump  due  to  the  differ- 
ence of  pressure  in  the  pump  chaml>er  and  the  vessel  into 
which  it  delivered.  This  volume  of  water  was  then  set  in 
motion  in  opposite  directions  every  double  stroke.  Should 
the  valves  be  at  some  distance  from  the  pump  chamber,  a 
volume  of  water  in  the  piissaires  wits  also  set  in  motion  in 
opposite  directions  every  double  stroke,  and  this  to  no  useful 
purpose.     To  avoid  this  it  was  advisable,  and  might  also  l)e 


flowing  toward  and  from  the  pump  chamber  respectively,  the 
object  in  iwth  cases  l)eing  to  give  motwn  to  as  small  a  quan- 
tity of  water  as  possible,  Ix-yond  that  required  by  the  puroj) 
at  each  stroke.  Another  reason  for  having  as  little  clearance 
!is  possible,  which  Wiis  sjwcially  applicable  to  air  pumps,  was 
tliat  tlie  <-learance  space,  by  allowing  vapor  to  form,  causeil 
the  elticiency  of  the  pumps  to  Ijc  inipairwt.  The  positions  of 
tlie  valves  with  regard  to  the  pump  chamber  miglit  be  mult! 
plied  almost  indetiniiely,  an(l  dependent  in.a  great  measure  on 
the  position  of  the  pump  itself,  the  valves  being  usually  ar 
ranged  so  that  their  own  weight  helped  to  close  them.  Some 
pumps  were  made  with  a  pump  chamber 
of  larger  size  than  the  plunger,  so  that  a 
volume  of  idle  water  was  in  the  pump. 
By  this  means  it  was  possible  to  overcomi' 
the  objections  of  having  a  volume  of  water 
reciprocating  to  and  fro  in  the  passages, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  favorable  po- 
sitions and  plenty  of  space  for  the  valves 
which  could  be  arranged  on  the  pump 
chamber  itself.  The  disadvantage  this  had 
was  that  in  pumping  hot  water,  if  the  dif- 
ference of  pressure  between  the  pump 
chamber  and  the  supply  or  delivery  was 
appreciable,  vapor  was  formed  and  im- 
^  paired  tlie  efficiency  of  the  pump.     In  re- 

z  ciprocating  piston  and  plunger  pumpM  tlie 

^  continual  change  of  direction  of  the  water 

g  in  and  out  of  the  pump  chaml)er  acted  dis- 

advantageously  against  any   great   piston 
si)eed.    If  the  piston  in  the  drawing  of  the 
piston  pump  be  supposed  to  be  moving 
with  a  quick  speed,  the  difference  of  press- 
ure l)etween  the  pump  chaml)er  and  the 
outside  source  of  supply  would  be  greater 
than  if  it  were  moving  with  a  slow  speed. 
This  difference  of  pressure  would  vary  ap- 
proximately as  the  square  of  the  sjieed. 
The  water,  owing  to  its  inertia,  would  also 
liave  to  be  acted  ujmn  for  an  appreciable 
time  by  this  difference  of  pressure,  to  give  it 
the  required  velwity  of  flow  into  the  pump 
chamber.     Suppose,  then,  the  piston  speed 
to  be  continually  increased,  a  speecl  would  be  arrived  at  in  which 
the  pump  chamber  would  be  only  partially  filled  with  water, 
the  water  not  having  time  to  acquire  sufficient  velocity  to  fol- 
low the  piston.    Suppose  such  a  ca.se  to  have  happened,  that 
the  pump  chamber  was  about  half  filletl  with  water  on  the  re- 
turn stroke,  the  piston  descended  and  met  the  water,  it  would 
at  this  moment  have  its  maximum  velocity  during  the  stroke, 
and  all  the  water  in  the  pump|chamber  would  have  to  acquire 
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Stated  as  an  axiom,  that  there  should  be  ns  little  clearance  as 
possible  between  the  pump  chamber  and  tlie  valves.  Some 
objections  might  be  raised  that  the  water  exterior  to  tlie  pump 
bad  also  to  l>e  set  in  motion,  and  that  the  closeness  of  the 
valves  was  not  of  such  consideration.  To  overcome  this  it 
was  usual  to  fit  air  vessels  close  to  the  valv<?s,  or  to  arrange 
that  the  water  in  the  supply  and  delivery  should  be  continually 


this  velocity  instantaneously,  t»)gether  with  the  pressure  neces- 
sary to  drive  it  through  the  valves  into  the  delivery.  Some- 
thing, then,  in  the  nature  of  a  blow  would  take  place,  and  it 
was  due  to  this  cause  that  the  difficulty  of  making  high-speed 
piston  pumps  arose,  the  strains  on  the  working  parts  being 
largely  increa.sed  as  the  speed  increased,  and  the  pump  fall- 
ing off  in  efficiency.     Bucket  pumps  had  a  great  advantage  as 
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compared  with  piston  or  plunger  pumps  in  this  respect.  The 
direction  of  the  flow  never  changed,  and  the  difference  of 
pressure  required  was  only  that  necessary  to  drive  the  water 
through  the  valves.  Supposing  a  similar  case  to  occur  as  in 
tlie  piston  pump,  that  tlie  pump  chamber  was  only  half  filled 
with  water,  on  the  bucket  meeting  the  water  only  the  surface 
of  the  water  was  aflFected,  thus  relieving  the  pump  and  pKjr- 
mitting  of  a  more  efficient  pump  at  high  piston  speeds.  Hav- 
ing thus  briefly  determined  the  working  of  the  pump,  the  iKJst 
conditions  for  the  pump  valves  would  now  be  considered. 
The  area  through  the  valve-seat  should  be  as  large  as  possible. 
Various  authorities  gave  the  velocity  of  flow  through  the 
valves  from  400  ft.  to  600  ft.  per  minute,  which  corresponded 
to  a  difference  of  pressure  from  1  lb.  to  2  lbs.  between  the 
pump  chamber  and  the  source  of  supply  or  delivery.  In 
designing  the  area  through  the  valve-seats  the  conditions  under 
which  the  pump  would  Ije  required  to  work  must  be  consid- 
ered, since  for  the  water  to  flow  into  the  pump  an  amount  of 
energy  had  to  be  expended  in  giving  the  necessary  velocity  to 
the  water  to  flow  into  the  pump,  and  this  energy  expended 
varied  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  If  the  strokes  per  minute 
were  constant,  the  expended  energy  would  also  have  to  be 
given  to  the  water  in  equal  times.  It  followed  that  the  differ- 
ence of  pressure  would  vary  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
From  this,  then,  it  would  be  evident  that  in  fast  running 
pumps  the  area  through  the  valves  should  be  as  large  as  pos- 
sible. The  area  through  the  opening  due  to  tlie  lift  of  the 
valves  should  be  equal  -to  the  area  through  the  valve-seats. 
This  might  almost  be  said  to  be  self-evident,  and  yet  it  was 
one  of  those  tilings  most  overlooked  in  pumps,  the  lift,  as  a 
rule,  not  being  sufficient.  The  real  area  through  the  valves 
in  this  case  was  the  opening  through  the  lift  of  the  valves, 
and  the  area  of  the  valve-seat  might  be  reduced  to  that  area 
without  throwing  any  more  work  on  the  pump.  The  valves 
should  always  be  as  light  as  possible.     Referring  to  the  draw- 


as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  while  the  lift  of  the  valve  re- 
maining the  same,  the  area  of  the  opening  varied  as  the  diam- 
eter only.  Therefore  if  the  diameter  of  the  valve  be  doubled 
it  was  necessary  to  double  the  lift.  The  above  conditions 
gave  some  guide  in  determining  the  best  forms  for  valves,  but 
much  was  still  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  designer  in  choos- 
ing that  valve  which  would  give  the  best  results  according  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  pumps  would  have  to  work. 
The  plethora  of  good  valves  now  before  the  public,  each  hav- 
ing some  special  merit,  made  the  choice  of  the  one  to  be  selected 
for  a  particular  purpose  one  of  great  nicety  and  discrimina- 
tion. The  pioneer  engineers  in  the  early  davs  of  steam  used 
leather  valves,  commonly  known  as  the  flap  or  butterfly 
valves.  These  then  gave  way  to  metal  flap  valves,  the  idea 
of  the  flap  seeming  obviously  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
leather  valves  then  in  use,  and  no  doubt  these  valves  worked 
well  in  the  days  of  low  pressure  and  slow  piston  speeds.  The 
rubber  valves  were  next  introduced,  and  so  long  as  they  had 
not  to  pump  against  any  great  pressure,  and  were  kept  free 
from  oil,  left  little  to  be  desire<i  in  their  working,  even  to  the 
present  time  holding  their  own  in  circulating  and  such  like 
pumps.  Oil  having  a  solvent  action  on  the  rubber,  they  were 
found  to  rapidly  deteriorate  in  the  air  pumps.  Attempts  bad 
been  made  to  make  the  rubber  impervious  to  oil,  but  up  to  the 
present  unsucocssfully.  Vulcanite,  a  hardened  preparation  of 
rubber,  fiber,  asl)e8tos,  cast-metal  valves  of  various  types,  and 
thin  rolled  phosphor  bronze  sheets  followed,  the  tendency 
being  as  the  piston  speeds  and  pressures  kept  on  increasing  for 
the  valves  to  be  lighter  and  of  stronger  section.  The  author 
then  proceeded  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  special  features  of  the 
best-known  valves  now  in  use,  and,  in  conclusion,  said  he 
hoped  that  members  would  contribute  particulars  of  any  fur- 
ther valves  which  might  not  have  been  mentioned,  so  that  the 
information  furnished  as  to  available  pump  valves  might 
fairly  cover  the  ground  as  represented  by  modern  practice.    „ 


Fig.  I. 


Fig   3 

DIAGRAM  OF  CRACKS  IN  FIRB-BOX  SHEETS. 


ing  of  the  piston  pump,  if  the  piston  be  supposed  to  be  just 
at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke,  the  delivery  valve  closed, 
and  the  suction-valve  just  upon  opening,  it  would  require  a 
certain  amount  of  energy  to  move  the  valve  off  the  seat.  A 
small  portion  of  the  stroke  would  lake  place  before  there  was 
any  motion  of  the  valve  ;  then,  owing  to  the  increasing  differ- 
ence of  pressure,  the  valve  moved  with  an  increasing  velocity 
till  it  met  the  sto[w,  giving  up  its  energy  of  velocity  in  strik 
ing  the  stop.  Tliis  kinetic  energy  would  be  proportional  to 
the  weight  of  the  valve  and  to  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
Similarly  on  the  down  stroke  the  valve  closed,  striking  the 
seat,  but  in  this  case  its  kinetic  energy  might  lie  greater,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  pressure  in  the  pump  chamber  rapidly  aug- 
mented to  drive  the  water  through  the  delivery  valve,  and  the 
action  of  the  delivery  valve  would  be  precisely  the  same.  If, 
then,  the  valve  be  heavy,  it  followed  that  the  wear  and  tear 
due  to  hammering  or  striking  would  be  great,  also  tthat  the 
valve  itsi-lf  would  be  sluggish,  owing  to  its  inertia.  To  avoid 
this,  then,  the  valves  should  be  as  light  as  possible.  The  lift 
of  the  valves  should  be  small.  Suppose  a  pump  having  valves 
whose  weights  were  the  same,  but  one  valve  with  twice  tlie 
lift  of  the  others,  the  valve  with  the  greater  lift  would  have 
the  greater  velocity  on  striking  the  stop  or  valve-seat,  and  its 
kinetic  energy  would  be  approximaU^ly  twice  as  much  as  the 
one  with  the  smaller  lift.  It  was  also  important  for  the  valves 
to  open  and  close  quickly,  and  the  less  the  lift  the  better 
would  these  conditions  be  satisfleti.  The  diameter  ■  of  the 
valves  should  be  small,  annular,  or  the  equivalent  of  having 
several  small  valves  in  one.     The  area  of  the  valve-seat  varied 


CRACKS  IN  FIRE  BOX  SHEETS. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  one  of  the  committees  of  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Association,  Mr.  David  Brown,  who  is 
Master  Mechanic  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  Company,  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  submitted  a  drawing 
showing  the  sections  of  boiler  and  fire-box,  and  points  upon  it 
marked  that  were  most  liable  to  crack  and  bulge.  This  draw- 
ing we  repnxluce  in  our  engravings,  and  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  form 
of  boiler  construction  which  has  Xteen  adopted  by  Mr.  firown, 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  diflScuIties  which  are  most 
common  with  the  locomotive  form  of  boiler.  Fig.  1  shows  a 
cross-section  through  the  fire-box  of  a  boiler,  and  the  points 
in  flue-sheet  marked  A  are  those  points  which  are  most  likely 
to  crack.  This  flue-sheet  is  shown  without  any  bracing,  and 
a  longitudinal  section  of  the  same  is  given  in  fjg.  2,  allowing 
how  likely  it  is  to  be  sprung  b}'  expansion  at  the  point  B.  it 
does  not  necessarilj'  follow  that  the  bulge  and  deformation 
shall  be  as  great  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  boiler  as  it  is 
shown  here,  but  the  tendency  is  as  represented.  Fig.  3  shows 
a  design  of  flue-stieet  which  Mr.  Brown  is  using,  and  which 
is  intended  to  prevent  the  springing  illustrated  in  fig.  2. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  front  sheet  has 
the  flange  carried  back  beyond  the  face  of  the  tube-sheet,  and 
to  this  the  braces  Care  pinned  with  their  other  ends  riveted 
to  the  sheet  of  the  boiler. 

The  cross  section  of  the  same  boiler  is  shown  in  fig.  4.    The 
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points  marked  D  l>eing  the  attaching  points  to  I  he  tlue-slicct, 
eight  of  these  are  useti  and  the  trouble  is  practically  overcome. 
It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  ordinary  fire  box,  as  shown  in 
fig.  3,  the  distance  between  tlie  top  stay-bolt  in  the  front  Hue- 
sheet  and  the  bottom  tiilie  is  considerable,  and  that  as  Uie  tube 
is  held  by  the  friction  of  the  expanded  portion  and  the  bead, 
the  strain  at  that  point  must  l>e  far  greater  than  that  which 
should,  in  good  practice,  l)e  put  upon  the  tube.  By  distribut- 
ing these  stays  along  the  l>ottom  of  the  sheet,  as  we  have 
shown  thcni,  the  strain  on  the  tulje-sheet  is  brought  down  to 
the  normal  point.  The  additional  expense  of  doing  this  work 
is  simply  that  involved  in  the  making  of  the  braces  and  put- 
ting them  in  position,  for  no  more  iron  would  be  refjuired  for 
the  deep  tiange,  as  shown  on  the  improvement,  than  on  the 
old,  except  that  there  would  be  a  little  less  scrap  left  from  the 
sheet. 

Fig.  5  gives  a  partial  outside  view  of  the  throat-sheet,  show- 
ing the  cracks  about  the  upper  stay-bolts  F,  which  are  caused 
by  the  strain  on  the  sheets  when  the  bniccs  at  I)  are  not  used. 
Efvery  master  mechanic  knows  the  trouble  which  he  has  with 
leaky  throat-sheets,  and  the  cracks  which  are  so  liable  to  form 
around  the  upper  stav-bolts.  so  that  the  braces  which  are  used 
here  serve  the  double  purpose,  not  only  of  preventing  the 
tube-sheet  from  becoming  distorted  and  crackal,  but  also  pro- 
tects the  throat-sheet  from  the  annoying  cracks  that  are  likely 
to  appear  around  the  upper  8tay-lx>lts. 
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OPERATION. 

Put  1  gram  of  fine  borings  in  a  beaker  about  2^  in.  in  diam- 
eter by  3i  in.  high,  and  add  25  c.c.  of  aqua  regia.  Cover  the 
beaker  and  allow  to  dissolve  ;  then  heat  to  near  boiling  point 
of  the  solution  for  half  an  hour.  Add  2'>  c.c.  of  distilled 
water  and  tlien  20  c.c.  of  concentrated  C.  P.  ammonia,  specific 
gravity  0.90.  Then  add  50  c.c.  of  ammonium  sulphide.  The 
principal  portion  of  tlie  copper  and  lead  is  precipitated  us  sul- 
phides, and  Uie  tin  and  phosphoric  acid  are  in  solution,  which 
is  a  clear  yellow.  Digest  at  a  temperature  near  the  boiling 
point  of  the  solution  for  20  minutes.  Allow  to  settle,  then 
filter  through  a  9-cm.  filter  into  an  Erlenmeyer  fiask,  holding 
about  300  c.c.  The  filtration  and  washing  is  best  managen 
as  follows  :  Pour  the  cle<tr  liquid  on  the  filter,  and  allow  most 
of  it  to  run  through.  Then  pour  the  remaining  liquid  along 
with  the  precipitate  on  the  lilter,  and  allow  everything  that 
will  to  run  through.  Put  the  filter  with  the  precipitate  on  it 
back  into  the  lieaker,  and  add  50  c.c.  of  the  ammonium  sul- 
piride wash  water.  Warm  and  stir  occasionally  for  10  min- 
utes to  secure  as  complete  solution  ami  diffusion  of  the  soluble 
material  as  possible ;  then  pour  everything  on  another  filter 
and  allow  all  that  will  to  run  through.  Then  wash  on  the 
filter  with  about  50  c.c.  more  of  the  ammonium  sulphide  wash 
water.  This  gives  a  volume  of  filtrate  of  about  200  c.c.  Add 
now  to  this  filtrate  10  c.c.  of  magnesia  mixture,  and  shake  to 
secure  uniform  ditfusion  of  the  precipitant.  Put  the  flask  in 
ice  water  and  allow  to  stand  in  same  with  occasional  agita- 
tion for  two  hours.  Filter  through  a  7-cm.  filter,  and  wash 
with  ammonia  wash  water  only  until  the  washings  react 
slightly  with  silver  nitrate.  Then  add  10  c.c.  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  fiask,  and  so  manipulate  that  the  liquid 
touches  all  parts  of  the  inside  of  the  flask  and  dissolves  any 
adhering  precipitate.  Then  with  the  liquid  in  the  flask  dis- 
solve the  precipitate  on  the  filter,  allowing  the  solution  to  run 
into  a  small  beaker.  Wash  the  flask  and  filter  with  the  same 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  volume  of  the  filtrate  is 
about  80  c.c.  Add  now  5  c.c.  of  magnesia  mixture  and  10  c.c. 
of  concentrated  C.  P.  ammonia  0.90  specific  gravity  ;  agitate 
by  stirring,  put  in  ice  water,  and  allow  to  stand  with  occa- 
sional stirring  for  two  hours.  Filler  on  a  5  cm.  filter,  wash 
with  same  ammonia  wash  water,  until  tlie  washings  react 


only  slightly  opalescent  with  silver  nitrate.    Smoke  off  the 
filter,  ignite  until  the  precipitate  is  wliite,  and  weigh. 

ai'par.vtus  and  reagents. 

The  apparatus  required  by  this  method  needs  no  special 
comment. 

The  ai^ua  regia  is  made  of  equal  parts  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  bj-  volume,  both  concentrated  C    P. 

The  C.  P.  ammonia  is  obtained  in  the  market,  specific  grav- 
ity 0.90. 

The  ammonium  sulphide  solution  is  made  by  treating  C.  P. 
ammonia,  specific  gravity  0.90,  with  H,S  until  no  further 
absorption  takes  place,  and  then  adding  two-thirds  as  much 
by  volume  of  the  same  ammonia  to  the  solution.  It  is  onl}- 
slightly  yellow  in  color,  and  may  usually  be  obtained  iu  tlie 
market. 

The  ammonium  sulphide  wash  water  is  made  by  adding 
three  parts  of  distilled  water  to  one  part  of  the  alwve  solu- 
tion. Iioth  by  volume. 

The  magnesia  mixture  is  made  by  dissolving  66  grams  of 
crystallized  C.  P.  magnesium  chloride  and  168  grams  of  C.  P. 
ammonium  chloride  in  780  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  adding 
420  c.c.  of  C.  P.  ammonia,  specific  gravity  0.96.  Allow  to 
stand  two  days  and  filter. 

The  ammonia  wash  water  is  made  by  adding  to  800  c.c.  of 
distilled  water  200  c.c.  of  C.  P.  ammonia,  specific  gravity 
O.iH),  and  25  grams  of  crystalized  C.  P.  ammonium  nitrate. 
Filter  before  using. 

The  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  made  by  adding  1  part  con- 
centratetl  C.  P.  acid,  specific  gravity  1.20,  to  4  parts  distilled 
water,  Ijoth  by  volume. 

calculations. 

The  atomic  weiglits  use«I  are  magnesium,  24  ;  phosphorus, 
31  :  oxygen,  16.  The  molecular  formula  of  magnesium  pyro- 
phosphate use<l  is  Mg.PjO:. 

Since  27.93  per  cent,  of  the  magnesium  pyrophosphate  i.i 
phosphorus,  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  ttie  precipitate  may 
be  obtained  by  the  proportion  a  :  b  ::  0.'2793  :  z.  in  which  a  rep- 
resents the  amount  of  phosphor-bronze  taken  to  start  with, 
expressed  in  grams  ;  b,  the  magnesium  pyrophosphate  ob- 
tained, also  expressed  in  grams  ;  and  x  tlie  phosphorus  sought, 
which  will  likewise  be  in  grams.  Then,  since  the  above  pro- 
p<^rtion  gives  the  actual  amount  of  phosphorus  in  1  gram  or 
part  of  phosphor  bronze,  it  is  obvious  that  the  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus— that  is,  the  amount  in  100  grams  or  parts,  will 
be  100  times  this  amount.  Where  1  gram  is  taken  to  start 
with,  the  following  brief  rule  may  be  used  :  Express  the 
weight  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  found  in  grams,  move 
the  decimal  p>oint  two  places  to  the  right,  and  multiply  by  the 
decimal  0.2793.  Thus  if  the  magnesium  phyropbosphate 
found  is  0.(KW4  gram,  the  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  is  (3  04  X 
0  2793)0.849  percent. 

NOTES  and  PRKCAUTIONB. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  method  oxidizes  the  phosphorus 
by  means  of  nitric  acid,  with  hydrochloric  acid  present  to 
hold  up  the  tin  ;  separates  the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  lead 
and  copp>er  b)'  means  of  ammonium  sulphide,  and  precipilates 
the  phosphoric  acid  as  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  in 
presence  of  tin  and  ammonium  sulphides,  the  precipitate 
being  purified  by  a  second  precipitation  before  weighing. 

The  aqua  regia  used  contains  more  nitric  acid  than  is  cus- 
tomary for  this  reagent.  Nitric  acid  alone  would  possibly  he 
as  good  or  perhaps  better  to  oxidize  the  phosphorus,  but  ex- 
perience shows  that  tlie  nieta-stannic  acid  formed  when  nitric 
acid  alone  is  used  dissolves  in  the  ammonium  sulphide  with 
some  difllculty.  Incomplete  solution  would  of  course  result 
in  loss  of  phosphorus.  Acconlingly  some  hydrochloric  acid 
is  used  to  bring  the  tin  into  solution.  With  the  method  as 
recommended,  there  is  no  difllculty  with  the  tin. 

Heating  the  aqua  regia  solution  for  half  an  hour  after  the 
metal  is  in  solution  secures  complete  oxidation  of  the  phos- 
phorus, and  the  addition  of  the  water  dilutes  the  acid  suflfl- 
ciently  so  that  the  strong  ammonia  can  be  added  without  too 
violent  reaction. 

If  the  ammonium  sulphide  used  is  made  as  recommended, 
verj-  little  if  any  of  the  copper  sulphide  is  dissolved.  Strong 
yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  gives  more  difficulty  from  this 
cause  ;  and  if  the  yellow  sulphide  is  used,  the  first  ammonium 
magnesium  phosphate  precipitate  may  be  contaminated  with 
copper  sulphide,  which  has  separated  during  the  two  hours  in 
the  ice  water.  This  copper  sulphide  may  not  cause  subsequent 
difliculty,  but  it  is  better  not  to  have  it  present. 

The  20  minutes'  digestion  after  the  ammonium  sulphide  is 
addeil.  and  the  filtration  and  washing  recommended,  success 
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fully  remove  the  phosphorus  from  the  lead  and  copper  sul- 
liliides.  An  examination  of  these  sulphides  by  decomposing 
them  with  nitric  acid,  separation  of  the  lead  as  Kulphatc,  then 
separation  of  the  copper  as  sulphide  in  acid  solution  by  means 
of  HqS  after  partial  neutralization  of  the  free  acid  with  am- 
monia, concentration  of  the  filtrate  to  small  bulk,  and  testing 
with  molybdate  of  ammonia  solution  shows  only  a  trace  of 
yellow  precipitate. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  bulk  of  solution  in  which  to  pre- 
cipitate the  phosphoric  acid  by  magnesia  mixture  as  small  as 
may  be,  on  ^count  of  the  possible  solubility  of  this  precipi- 
tate. At  the  same  time  the  lead  and  copper  sulphides  are  so 
gelatinous  that  complete  washing  on  the  filter  is  difficult. 
The  procedure  recommended  apparently  secures  the  result  de- 
sired with  the  least  amount  of  wash  water.  The  following 
experiment  has  been  made  on  this  point.  When  the  ammo- 
nium sulphide  solution  is  ready  to  filter,  the  total  bulk  due  to 
reagents  added  should  be  130  c.c;  but  on  account  of  evapora- 
tion and  decompositions  the  actual  bulk  was  109  c.c.  Of  this 
101  c.c.  ran  through  the  filter  after  the  clear  liquid  and  pre- 
cipitate had  been  put  on  the  filter  as  directed.  After  putting 
the  precipitate  and  filter  back  into  the  beaker,  adding  50  c.c. 
of  ammonium  sulphide'.'wash  water,  and  digesting  covered 
for  10  minutes,  the  bulk  of  solution,  including  the  filter,  was 
59  c.c.  Of  this  48  c.c.  ran  through  the  second  filter.  Neglect- 
ing the  volume  of  the  precipitate,  and  assuming  that  the  phos- 
phoric acid  is  uniformly  disseminated  in  the  liquid,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  eight-one  hundred  and  ninths  of  the  phosphorus  is 
left  behind  after  the  first  filtration  and  eleven  fiftv-uinths  of 
this  after  the  second  filtration.  Reducing  these  fractions,  it 
appears  that  after  all  that  will  has  run  through  the  second 
filter,  only  1.37  per  cent,  of  the  phosphorus  is  left  behind. 
As  phosphor-bronze  usually  contains  less  than  1.00  per  cent, 
of  phosphorus,  it  is  obvious  that  only  about  one  hundredth  of 
a  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  remains  to  be  washed  out.  The 
50  c.c.  of  wash  water  recommended  is  apparently  abundant 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  above  experiment  the  measurements, 
when  the  precipitate  was  present,  were  made  in  the  beaker, 
and  must  be'regarded  as  close  approximations  only. 

The  use  of  a  flask  for  the  first  precipitation  offers  some  ad- 
vantages over  a  Iwaker,  the  principal  one  being  that  the  am- 
monium sulphide  is  less  exposed  to  the  air,  and  consequently 
undergoes  less  change,  with  resulting  less  probability  of  throw- 
ing down  free  sulphur  or  traces  of  sulphide  of  copper  than  if  a 
beaker  is  used.  The  flask  should  be  covered  with  a  small 
watch  glass,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  cork  or  a  ghtss 
rod  for  stirring. 

Over-washing  of  the  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  is 
to  be  avoided  as  cjirefuUj-  as  under-washing.  The  directions 
given  should  be  closely  followeil. 

The  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  by  excess  of  mag- 
nesia mixture,  in  presence  of  the  tin  and  ammonium  sulphides, 
seems  to  be  fully  as  satisfactory  as  in  the  prewnce  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  alone.  An  examination  of  the  filtrate  and  wash 
ings  from  the  first  precipitAtion  by  evaporation  nearly  to  dry- 
ness, taking  up  with  nitric  acid  with  just  enough  hydrochloric 
to  hold  up  the  tin,  and  testing  with  molybdate  solution,  shows 
only  a  trace  of  yellow  precipitate. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  weigh  without  the  second  precipita- 
tion. Although  careful  manipulation  and  the  use  of  almost 
colorless  ammonium  sulphide  may  avoid  contamination  from 
copper  sulphide,  there  is  always  danger  of  free  sulphur  in  the 
ammonium  magnesium  phosphate.  For  good  work  the  second 
precipitation  should  never  be  omitteil. 

Ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  is  liable  to  be  reduced 
during  the  ignition  of  the  filter,  and  thus  lead  to  slightly  low 
results.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  filter  and  precipitate 
are  put  into  the  crucible  wet,  and  the  filter  "  smoked  off"  and 
then  burned.  The  "  smoking  off"  consists  in  applying  the 
heat  to  the  wet  material  in  the  crucible  so  slowly  that  the 
volatile  matter  of  the  filter  passes  off  without  ignition,  free 
access  of  air  being  maintained  .at  the  same  time.  To  accom- 
plish this,  fold  up  the  wet  filter  with  the  precipitate  in  it,  and 
place  it  in  the  crucible.  Put  the  crucible  on  the  triangle  as  in 
ordinary  ignitions,  and  leave  the  cover  off.  Then  heat  the 
open  end  of  the  crucible  slowly.  The  filter  and  precipitate 
gradually  dry,  and  soon  the  parts  of  the  filter  in  contact  with 
the  crucible  begin  to  distill  off  the  volatile  matter  at  low  heat, 
even  before  the  whole  is  dry.  This  process  goes  on  if  the 
flame  is  projwrly  adjusted,  until  in  a  little  while  every  tiling 
that  is  volatile  at  a  low  temperature  has  passed  away,  and  the 
precipitate,  with  a  black  envelop  of  carbonaceous  matter,  is 
left.  When  this  is  the  case  the  temperature  ran  be  raised,  the 
lamp  moved  back  to  heat  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  the 
carbon  burned  off 'completely.  Usually  when  the  temiwrature 
is  raised,  the  black  envelo])  of  carbonaceous  matter  falls  away 
from  the  precipitate  and  is  rapidly  consumed.    By  this  method 


of  ignition  the  material  is  a  little  longer  time  in  the  crucible 
than  with  the  old  method  of  previously  dried  precipitates, 
but  the  danger  of  reducing  the  preci])itaie  is  believed  to  lie 
very  much  diminished.  The  small  amount  of  nitrate  of  am- 
monia in  the  ammonia  wash  water  left  in  the  filter  paper  facili- 
tates this  operation. 

When  a  bronze  contains  only  small  amounts  of  phosphorus, 
it  is  advisable  to  start  with  2  to  3  grams.  The  manipulation 
and  proportions  of  reagents  are,  however,  the  same  except 
tliat  75  c.c.  of  ammonium  sulphide  shoidd  be  used  for  the  first 
addition,  and  75  c.c.  of  ammonium  sulphide  wash  water  for 
the  second  addition,  and  about  100  c.c.  of  the  same  wash 
water  for  washing  on  the  filter.  This  gives  a  bulk  of  al»out 
300  c.c.  for  the  first  precipitation. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  method  described  above  in  care- 
ful hands  will  give  results  accurate  to  about  one  hundredth 
of  a  per  cent.,  although  it  is  not  rare  that  duplicate  determina- 
tions on  the  same  sample  differ  two  hundredths.  Where 
proper  care  is  given  to  each  point,  it  takes  about  seven  hours 
to  get  a  result. 


MORE  ROOM  NEEDED.* 


Secketaries  of  the  Interior  and  Commissioners  of  Patents 
again  and  again  have  given  voice  to  the  crying  need  for  more 
breathing  space  for  the  men  and  women  who  work  in  the  Pat- 
ent Ofl3ce  ;  and  however  much  of  sameness  it  may  entail,  an 
ever-present  menace  to  the  health  and  safety  of  these  people 
makes  the  imperative  duty  of  this  report  to  present  this  matter 
again  and  first  of  all.  On  high  authority  an  office  occupant 
needs  4,000  cub.  ft.  of  air  space  in  a  room  having  "  ordinary 
ventilation."  which  he  occupies  two  successive  hours.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy  jjeople  in  the  examining  force  of  this 
Bureau  have  but  900'ft.  of  air  space  each,  in  rooms  whicli  they 
occupy  for  seven  consecutive  hours,  and  110  persons  in  the 
assignment  and  draftsman's  divisions  have  less  than  500  ft. 
of  air  space  each,  in  rooms  which  they  occupy  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  the  ventilation  is  not  "  ordinary  ;"  it  does 
not  rise  to  that  dignity. 

Originally  the  corridors  in  the  Patent  Office  bnilding  ran  to 
the  exterior  walls,  where  there  are  windows  admitting  light 
and  air  ;  but  supposed  necessity'  has  since  located  a  room  at 
each  extremity,  converting  the  corridors  into  dead-air  spaces, 
needing  artificial  light  at  noonday.  The  corridor-walls  are 
lined  on  both  sides  with  unsightly  wooden  closets  and  file- 
cases  fillefl  w  ilh  record-paiiers.  A  great  numlier  of  the  force 
work  in  basement  and  sub-lja.sement  rooms,  intended  simply 
for  storage  purposes  in  the  original  planning  of  the  building. 

There  are  stored  more  than  1,000  tons  of  copies  of  patents 
on  five  different  floors,  tucked  into  every  nook  and  corner 
where  an  eager  eye  can  <li8cover  a  few  feet  of  available  space, 
so  disconnected  in  order  and  arrangement  that  it  not  infre- 
quently hapjtens  that,  to  select  two  copies  stjmding  next  each 
other  in  number,  one  must  travel  from  the  sub-lMsement  to 
the  galleries,  four  stories  above.  These  copies  are  stored  upon 
these  galleries  beyond  the  limit  of  safety,  the  worst  overload- 
ing bemg  directly  over  the  Commissioner's  room,  and  in  tliat 
near  vicinity  the  cracking  of  the  toot-supports  gives  daily  evi- 
dence of  the  danger  which  constantly  threatens  all  below. 

'The  situation  is  serious.  It  is  one  which  in  reason  demands 
immediate  relief.  The  present  Secretary'  of  the  Interior,  com- 
menting in  appreciative  and  generous  pLrase  upon  this  matter 
in  his  letter  to  the  President  of  the  i^enate,  dated  March  18, 
1892,  says  : 

It  iii  imptriitirety  necessary  Uiat  the  Dep&rtment  of  tlie  Interior  flioii Id 
bv  gnnled  a  public  building  ill  vrhirli  to  do  il8  works  and  pre8?r\'e  its 
archives  commenfiiimte  witli  the  im|iortBUt  service  demanded  and  ibe  great 
oatioiial  services  detolved  U|>oii  it.  As  it  is,  burdens  of  material  are  not 
only  heaped  upon  the  buildings  the  Department  oecupiea  beyond  their 
stren^h.  but  burdens'of  labor  are  imposed  upon  the  officials,  without  regard 
lo  human  endurance. 

It  would  seem  that  no  reasonable  question  can  be  made  but 
that  the  permanent  solution  of  the  difficult}-  is  thus  correctly 
stated  ;  but  the  Patent  Ofilce  ought  to  have  relief  meanwhile. 
The  immediate  relief  which  is  possible,  and  which  Con- 
gress has  apparently  approved  in  the  past,  is  the  present  and 
entire  removal  of  the  General  I..and  Office  from  the  structure 
commonly  known  as  "  the  Patent  Office  building." 

By  act  approved  March  3,  1887,  it  was  enacted  : 

That  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  completion  aa  provided  for  in  the 
sundry  civil  act  approved  August  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six. 
and  not  later  than  Decemht-r  flret,  eighteen  hundred  and  eightveighi,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  lo  be  removed  to  the  Peiitinn  Bu'lding 
the  Oeni-ral  Land  Office,  Bureau  of  Education,  Office  of  Comroisrioner  of 
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BmnroadH,  and  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  iracate  tbe  buildin;^  rented   for  and 
DOW  occupied  by  Mid  ufllces  and  Bureaus,  or  porlioos  thereof. 

But  under  tbe  act  approved  October  2,  1888,  it  was 

Proridfd , further.  That  80  much  of  the  act  approved  March  third,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  eichtyMvcr,  aa  requircH  lh«-  removal  of  thr  General  Land 
Oftice  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  vaid  Pen:>ion  Building  be,  Hod  llie 
same  ie  hereby  repealed. 

Congress,  however,  said  tliis  by  act  approved  Miircli  :{,  1891  : 

For  rent  of  building  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior- nami'iy,  for 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  four  thnupand  dollarn  :  Geolneical  Sunev.  ten 
thousand  dollars  :  Indian  Ottlce.  rlx  lhoo»and  dollari< :  General  Laud  Of- 
Bee,  sixteen  thoui<and  dollars  ;  in  all  thirty  i>ix  Ibouiiaud  dollars. 

It  is  understood  that  less  than  $5,000 of  the  $l<i,0(X)  thus  ap- 
propriated for  the  rent  of  the  General  I.aod  Uttice  was  used. 


Congress  shall  have  power ...  to  promote  the  progreaa  of  science  and 
useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  .  .  ,  inTenlora  the  exclusive 
right  to  their  .  .  .  discoveries. 

MORE   FORCE   NEEDED. 

The  number  of  applications  for  patent  on  hand  and  awaiting 
action  July  1,  1890,  was  e,585  ;  the  numlier  .July  1,  1891.  was 
8,911,  During  that  year  the  work  fell  behind  2,326  cases. 
At  the  latter  date  10  persons  were  added  to  the  examiuinv: 
corps  and  four  persons  to  the  clerical  force.  The  present 
Commissioner  begun  his  duties  August  1,  1891.  His  last  an 
nual  report — that  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1891 — said  : 

Within  the  latter  half  of  the  year  just  passed  ten  perxons  have  been  add- 
ed to  the  examining  corps  and  four  persons  to  the  clerical  force  of  the 
Patent  t)lHce,  under  provision  made  for  that  purpose  by  the  la»'t  Congrew', 
and  that  addition  is  a  n>o«t  grateful  one.  But  it  is  not  all  that  is  needed. 
The  expel ience  of  the  last  few  months  ^how»  that  the  prexent  examining 
corns  may  possibly  he  able  to  keep  the  work  from  falling  behind  to  a  great- 
er degree  than  it  is  at  preHent.  although  that  is  by  no  means  sure. 

The  number  of  applications  ou  baud  and  awaiting  action 
January  1,  1893,  was  9,011,  slioiving  an  increase,  as  compared 
with  July  1,  1891,  of  100  cases— that  is,  the  office  had  fallen 
behind  to  that  degree  in  a  year  and  a  half.  This  comparison 
seems  to  show  that  the  present  examining  force  of  the  Patent 
Ortice  is  aliout  adequate  to  the  performance  of  the  work  as  it 
comes  in.  It  really  lacks  ade()uacy  in  a  more  substantial  de- 
gree, for  a  large  part  of  the  examining  corps  has  been  worked 
overtime  since  October  1,  1892,  by  special  order.  It  ought 
not  to  l)e  neces.sary  to  force  the  examining  corps  to  work  over- 
time. It  is  believed  that  no  like  number  of  men  in  the  world, 
iissembled  in  one  body,  has  to  perform  duties  as  delicate  and 
difficult  as  those  which  are  performed  by  the  examining  corps 
of  the  Patent  Oflice. 

There  are  199  of  these  examiners.     They  have  before  tlicm, 
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Now  that  the  business  of  the  I>and  Office  is  radically  dimin- 
ishing, and  in  the  nature  of  things  must  soon  become  a  sniiili 
matter  and  .so  remain,  while  the  business  of  the  Patent  Office 
steadily  increases  and  must  continue  so  to  do,  the  attention  of 
Congress  is  earnestly  calle<l  to  this  mtxie  of  relieving  the  Pat- 
ent (3ffice  from  its  great  trouble.  In  this  connection  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  entire  structure  now  occupied  in  part  by  the 
Patent  Office  was  planned  as  11  Patent  Office,  and  its  construc- 
tion begun  under  an  act  approved  July  4,  1836.  Hundreds  of 
thousiinds  of  dollars  of  patent  fees  have  been  incorporated 
into  that  building,  and  invrnlnrs  have  now  lying  in  the  rnite<l 
Htates  Treasury  more  than  $4,000,000,  not  r.iised  under  the 
taxing  |w)wer  of  C^oiigress,  but  realized  under  thut  cl:\iisc  of 
the  Coustitiition  wliicli  savs  that— 


in  round  numbers,  40,000  applications  for  patent  a  year,  ou 
vhi<-h  are  made  something  over  145,000  separate  actions,  giv- 
ing each  examiner  an  average  of  730  actions  on  applications 
made  yearly.  In  addition  to  this,  they  hear  and  decide  a 
variety  of  motions,  chief  among  them  those  for  dissolution  of 
interferences,  which  are  argued  by  cotmscl,  pro  and  con,  and 
which  require  the  same  study,  thought,  and  dclil)enition  for 
proper  decision  as  a  case  in  a  court  of  law.  They  make  an- 
swers to  interlocutory  appeals  and  to  appeals  on  the  merits. 
The  principal  examiners  keep  the  efficiency  records  6f  their 
divisions,  and  they  ketip  tlie  datii  for  and  render  a  numlx-r  of 
reports.  There  is  a  variety  of  duties  performed  by  the  ex- 
aminers outside  of  the  regular  actions  on  the  applications  for 
patents.     The  I'niled  .Slates  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
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spoken  of  patent  law  as  the  "metaphysics  of  the  law,"  and 
tliat  it  is.  A  competent  examiner  must  pos.sess  a  wide  range 
of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge,  a  trained  capacity  for 
analysis  and  comparison  of  mechanism,  a  fair  knowledge  of 
law  in  general,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  patent  law 
which  the  Supreme  Court  says  is  the  "  metaphysics  of  the 
law."  The  code  of  proce<iure  and  practice  in  the  Patent 
Office  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  any  court  of  law.  and 
uecessarily  so.  The  necessity  inheres  in  the  nature  of  the 
work.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  examiners  in  the  Patent  Oitice  are  competent,  and  to 
repeat  the  statement  that  it  is  believed  that  there  is  no  similar 
number  of  men  in  the  world,  gathered  into  one  body,  perform- 
iag  duties  as  delicate  and  difficult  as  those  performed  by  the 
examining  corps  of  the  Patent  Office.  Men  who  do  work  of 
this  character  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  work  overtime.  Ex- 
perience in  various  fields  of  mental  labor  has  shown  that  90  per 
cent,  of  all  errors  are  made  after  five  hours  of  continuous 
work.  The  examiners  ought  to  have  ample  opportunity  for 
thought  and  deliberation,  and  the  pace  asked  of  them  ought 
to  be  one  that  c^n  be  reasonably  kept  from  day  to  day  and 
year  to  year.  Moreover,  their  salaries,  fixed  at  their  present 
figure  a  generation  ago,  should  l>e  properly  increased. 

Something  important  remains  to  he  said.  At  the  close  of 
the  calendar  year  1891  the  Patent  Office  had  issued  476.271 
mechanical  patents,  constituting  a  vast  field,  some  particular 
lines  in  which  have  to  be  explored  from  first  to  last  in  connec- 
tion with  every  one  of  the  40,000  applications  for  patent  which 
are  made  each  year.  At  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1892 
the  Patent  Office  had  issued  498,9;J2  patents.  Twenty  Ihree 
thousand  new  patents  are  added  to  this  vast  field  of  exjilora- 
tion  yearly. 

In  order  to  make  this  exi>loration  possible,  llie  patents  are 
divided  into  classes.  Hut  the  classes  necessarily  so  overlap 
each  other  that  each  class  needs  to  be  digested  bj'  itself,  so 
that  each  examiner,  in  passing  upon  the  novelt}'  of  an  improve- 
ment presented  for  patent,  can  examine  all  the  classes  where 
lie  is  at  all  likely  to  find  the  improvement  in  question.  I.,et 
this  proposition  l)e  illustrated  :  One  of  the  examiners  of  the 
office,  as  a  matter  of  private  enterprise,  lately  prepared  and 
imblished  a  digest  of  cycles  and  velocipetles,  making  1,503 
pages,  contained  in  two  volumes.  Under  the  classification  of 
the  office  all  these  improvements  are  supposed  to  be  found  in 
the  sub-classes  of  Velocipedes  and  Tires,  which  are  a  part  of 
the  division  of  Carriage  and  Wagons.  In  order,  however,  to 
perfect  a  compilation,  the  examiner  found  it  neces-sary  to  read 
from  150,000  to  300,000  patents  ;  comi)rised  in  1.50  other  sub- 
classes he  found  devices  which  it  was  necessary  to  include  in 
his  digest.  Only  two  or  three  such  digests  exist,  and  they 
are  the  product  of  private  enterprise.  If  all  the  classes  of 
invention  were  thus  digested,  the  work  of  examination  into 
novelty  would  be  wonderfully  facilitated,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  more  thorough  than  is  now  possible.  The  situation 
is  such  as  to  demand  the  making  of  these  digests.  It  is  ear- 
nestly recommended  that  32  additional  fourth  assistant  exam- 
iners (one  for  each  division)  be  authorized  by  law  expressly 
for  this  work  ;  that  10  additional  fourth  assistant  examiners 
be  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  current  work 
up  to  date  and  keeping  it  there,  and  that  f35,000  of  annual 
appropriation  be  made  to  begin  the  publication  of  tlie  digest. 

Foil  TIIK   GOOD   OK   THK  N.\TIOX. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  there  were  a  halt  in  the  work- 
ings of  that  practical  wisdom  with  which  the  nation  has 
hitherto  treated  its  inventors.  The  fathers  who  builded  the 
Constitution  with  such  rare  foresight  as  to  compel  tlie  admira- 
tion of  the  world  in  ever-enlarging  degree  as  we  recede  from 
the  day  in  which  they  wrought,  gave  Congress  the  jxjwer  to 
promote  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts  by  securing  to  inven- 
tors for  limited  tmies  the  exclusive  rights  "to  their  discoveries. 
The  Congress  of  1790  promptly  made  a  patent  law  in  pur- 
suance of  that  power.  The  Congress  of  1793  revised  it.  The 
Congress  of  1836  broadened  the  foundations  of  the  svft^m, 
created  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  ordered  thebuild- 
ing  of  the  Patent  Office,  substiintially  as  it  now  exists.  The 
Congresses  of  1842,  1861  and  1870  added  features  of  improve 
ment. 

The  results  have  more  than  justified  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision and  the  legislation  following  in  its  wake.  America  has 
liecome  known  the  world  around  as  the  home  of  invention. 
We  march  in  the  van  of  human  progress.  Now  and  then  a 
great  invention,  like  the  telegraph  or  the  telephone,  leaps 
aliead  of  the  lino,  but  thousands  upon  thousands  of  busy  in- 
ventive brains  add  eiu-h  its  mite  of  improvement,  and  Ih-fore 
we  know  it  the  whole  line  has  moved  out  to  where  the  product 
of  mighty  genius  but  a  little  while  ago  stood  alone.  A  vastly 
larger  nunvbcr  of  inventions  are  of  real  value  than  the  great 


public  dreams,  and  those  which  seem  to  fall  dead  contain 
within  them  the  seed  of  suggestion  which  later  lives  and  grows 
to  rich  fruition.  There  is  a  sad  procession  of  martyrs  mingled 
with  the  great  inventive  host,  but  the  country  and  the  world 
profit  by  their  sacrifice. 

Our  inventors  are  the  true  nation  builders,  the  true  pro- 
moters of  civilization.  They  take  nothing  from  the  public  : 
they  ask  nothing  from  the  public  ;  they  sinij)ly  add  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge,  to  the  sum  of  human  possessions, 
and  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  With  the  Ruler  of  the 
unieerse  they  share  in  humble  degree  His  high  prerogative  of 
creation,  and  they  but  ask  to  enjoy  for  a  little  time  the  use  of 
the  valuable  thing  they  create.  The  Greeks  reserved  their 
highest  honors  for  inventors,  and  we  shall  sometime  attain  to 
a  civilization  of  like  degree. 

Into  every  department  of  industry  and  into  every  possible 
thing  that  can  conduce  to  human  comfort  American  inventive 
genius  has  entered,  to  cheapen  and  to  beautify.  The  Western 
farmer  may  know  it  not.  but  the  inventor  of  the  compound 
marine  engine  is  possibly  the  best  friend  he  ever  had,  and  that 
farmer  will  find  his  reward  in  ascertaining  for  himself  what 
its  effect  in  cheapening  transportation  across  the  ocean  has 
been  Ujwn  his  fortunes.  Another  example :  a  single  genera- 
tion ago  our  carpets  were  made  for  us  by  foreign  hands,  and 
the  prices  were  excessive.  A  groat  American  inventor  pro- 
duced tlic  Bigelow  oirpet-loom  ;  building  upon  the  faith  of  an 
.Vmerican  patent,  $1,000,000  in  one  instance  and  <:1,. 500,000  in 
another  were  risketl  upon  the  experiment.  The.  result  to  day 
is  that  our  cariK'ts  cost  almut  one-third  of  what  they  did,  and 
less  than  one-hundre<lth  of  them  are  made  by  foreign  looms. 
Had  there  been  no  patent  law,  these  millions  would  never  have 
Iteeu  risketl  in  the  experiment  so  rich  in  result  to  the  American 
jieople.  If  to-day  the  sewing-machine  were  produced  for  the 
first  time  and  we  had  no  patent  law.  its  inventor  would  hawk 
it  in  vain  up  and  down  the  land  to  find  that  foolish  man  who 
would  risk  t;-5tK»,000  in  its  commercial  development,  with  the 
certainty  that  success  would  but  invite  a  ruinous  competition. 

If  there  be  one  class  of  men  above  all  others  to  whom  the 
American  nation  and  the  American  people  are  in  debt,  it  is 
the  American  inventors.  Why  not  grant  them  the  poor  boon 
of  expending  for  their  benefit  the  moneys  they  pay  ? 


LOCOMOTIVE  "SAMSON." 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Clement  E.  Stretton  for  a  blue- 
print, from  which  the  accompanying  engraving  was  made. 
This  engine  was  built  for  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Kail- 
wav  in  1831  by  Robert  Stephenson  &  Co..  of  Newcastle,  and, 
as  Mr.  Stretton  sas'S,  "  was  just  like  many  sent  to  America  in 
1831."  Its  resemblance  to  some  of  the  historic  locomotives  in 
this  country  will  be  recognized.  Its  cylinders  were  14  X  16 
in.,  and  the  wheels  4  ft.  6  in.  diameter. 

It  is  not  generally  known  how  many  locomotives  were  im- 
porletl  to  tins  country  from  England.  The  following  table 
has,  therefore,  liecn  compiled  from  a  Report  made  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  in  1838.    In  this  report  it  is  said  : 

"Of  the  whole  numl>er  of  locomotives  in  tlie  United  Slates 
propcUetl  by  steam,  being  about  350,  the  most  which  have 
been  a.scertained  in  any  State  is  96,  in  the  Slate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Those  in  each  Stiite,  resix-ctively,  can  l>e  seen  in  the 
tjible  annexed  (V  4). 

"  None  of  them  were  introduced  here  till  a.d.  1H31,  though 
they  now  run  on  nearly  1,500  miles  of  railroad.  The  first  one, 
it  is  believed,  was  in  the  SUite  of  Delaware,  on  the  Newcastle 
Railroad  ;  the  second,  in  Marylantl,  ou  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  ;  and  the  tliird,  l)e"tween  New  Orleans  and  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  They  had  l)een  tried 
in  tiiis  countrj'  by  Oliver  Evans  as  early  as  1804,  and  in  Eng- 
land as  early  as  1805,  but  not  reducetl  to  useful  piactioe  in 
the  latter  till  1811  for  freight,  and  in  a.d  1830  for  passengers 
and  speed.  One  succeeded  on  a  common  road,  from  London 
to  Bath,  in  1829.  Of  the  whole  number  of  other  steam  ma- 
chines in  the  United  States  (being  about  1,860).  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  the  most  ascertained,  being  383.  The  num- 
ber in  some  States  is  not  accurately  ascertained  ;  but  near  300 
niore  are  iiscertained  and  computed  to  exist  in  Louisiana  alone. 
The  introduction  of  them  here,  and  especially  with  the  high- 
pressure  machinery,  was  much  promote<l  by  Oliver  Evans 
about  A.i>.  1787,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  raising  water 
and  earth  from  mines.  The  next  was  almut  1791  in  a  cotton 
factory  at  Kensington,  near  Philadelphia  :  and  soon  after  in 
saw-mills  autl  iron  slitting  and  rolling-mills  at  Pittsburgh." 

This  re|)ort  shows  how  unreliable  most  history  is.  The  Sec- 
retarj'  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  calle<l  ujwn  by 
Congress  to  make  a  report,  and  with  all  the  resources  ef  his 
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departmcat  records  that  "  it  is  believed"  that  the  first  locomo- 
tive was  introduced  here  in  1831,  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  on 
the  Newcastle  Railroad,  whereas  there  is  undoubted  testimony 
that  the  first  locomotive  was  "introduced,"  although  it  was 
not  successful,  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company's 
line  in  1829. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Table  V  4,  referred  to  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  : 

LOCOMOTIVE  STEAM  ENGINES  IN  BACH  STATE  IN  WW. 
Locomotives  and  Kailkoau  Enginks. 


States. 


'  Period    wht'n    first 
Number.        intrudnced  into  uw 
ill  the  State. 


^__ I 

Main« i 

New  Hampshire None  returned. 

Massachii.telUt s: 

Conneciicut.» 

Rhode  iKland  6 

Vermont  None  retnrncd. 

New  York 28 

New  Jersey 3;; 

Pennsylvania !I6 

Delaware 14 

Marjlaiid'  SI 

District  of  Columbia^ 

Virginia lit 

North  Carolina 5 

South  Carolina K 

Georgia 3 

Florida  i 

Alabama 1  1 

T^uisiana 10 

Indiana.  Missouri,  and  Illinnis None  returned. 

Ohio 1 

Michigau  6 

Tennessee None  returned. 

Keniucliy a 

Wisconsin  aiid  Iowa Nnue  returned. 

Aggregate  returned 337 

Add  as  an  estimate  for  those  not  re-  13 

turned 

ToUi 350 


1836 
IH3i 

vm 
Mat 

MM 

IS? 


UK 

isas 

M87 
1831 


18:« 

isaB 


It  is  not  clear  whether  "  railroad  engines"  included  station- 
ary engines  used  on  railroads  or  not.  Probably'  it  did,  so  tliat 
the  number  of  locomotives  in  use  in  this  country  in  1838  was 
less  than  350. 

Following  Table  V  4  is  another  which  gives  the  number  of 
"  standing  engines"  in  each  State  ;  1.610  an-  reported  and  244 
"  estimated,'"  or  a  total  of  1,86(). 

The  stationary,  steamboat,  and  ".standing"  engines  in  use 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  reporte<l  separately.  From 
these  reports  the  following  table  has  been  compiled,  and  shows 
the  numlK;r  of  locomotives  in  use  in  this  country  which  had 
been  imported  from  England.  The  table  is  probably  iiot  en- 
tirely complete,  but  includes  82  locomotives  which  were  in  use 
in  this  country  at  that  time  which  were  made  in  England. 
Wood's  "Practical  Treatise  on  Kailroafls"— third  edition  — 
gives  a  table  of  locomotives  built  b)-  Robert  Stephenson  &  Co., 
which  includes  a  number  sent  to  this  country  which  are  not 
included  in  our  list.  Among  these  is  tlie  celebrated  Brother 
JoiKithau  for  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  Rotul.  The  list  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  what  is  not  generally  known  at  this  time, 
that  in  the  early  days  of  railroading  in  this  country  a  large 
proportion  of  the  motive  power  was  imported  from  England. 

It  is  also  interesting  at  this  time  to  see  the  names  of  Ameri- 
can builders  of  locomotives  who  were  engaged  in  that  business 
50  years  ago.  The  following  list,  made  up  from  the  report 
before  us,  will  probably  make  some  firms  known  to  many  of 
our  readers  of  whose  existence  they  never  lieard. 

LOCOMOTIVE  UUILDEUS  IN   THE   UNITED  STATES  IN    1838. 

Proprietors  Locks  and  Canal  Compan}' Lowell,  Mass. 

M.  W.  Baldwin Philadelphia. 

Newcastle  Manufacturing  Company Newcastle,  Del. 

William  H.  Norris Philadelphia. 

Seth  Boyden Newark.  N.  J. 

H.  B.  Dunham  &  Co New  York. 

Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Grosvenor Paterson,  N.  J. 

Gillingham liitllimore,  Md. 

We«t  Point  Foundry  Company 


•The  lo<'omotives  on  the  Stoiiington  and   Providence  Railroad  are  re- 
turned to  the  State  of  Rhiide  Island. 

■   t  Those  on  the  Baltimore  and  Washingtoii^Brauch  Kailruad  are  included 
under  th«  Maryland  retama. 


Sellers  &  Sons — . . 

Garrett  &  East  wick Philadelphia. 

Rush  &  Muhlenberg 

Bolton  &Co Boston. 

McCluny,  Wade  «&  Co Pittsburgh. 

Long  <fc  Norris Philadelphia. 

Thomas  W.  Smith  &  Co Alexandria,  Va. 

Watchman  &  Bratt Baltimore. 

Eason  &  Dotterer Charleston,  S.  C. 

Mcf.«ish&  Smith 

J.  Ross 

E.  K.  Dod New  York. 

♦ 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  USES  OF  LIQUID  AIR. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  distinguished  audiences  ever 
assembled  at  the  Royal  Institution  crowded  the  theatre  re- 
cently to  hear  Professor  Dewar's  lecture  on  the  scientific  uses 
of  liquid  air.  They  were  rewarded  with  a  lecture  containing 
matter  that  would  furnish  forth  lialf  a  dozen  ordinary  dis- 
courses, and  opening  up  questions  which  years  of  labor  may 
prove  inadequate  to  answer. 

To  the  majority  of  people  liquid  air  is  only  a  scientific  mar- 
vel, to  a  few  it  presents  a  collection  of  unsolved  and  most  in- 
teresting problems,  while  at  the  Royal  Institution  it  has  be- 
come a  valuable  instrument  of  physical  research.  Produced 
in  large  quantities  and  stored  by  novel  and  ingenious  methods, 
it  is  employed  in  the  study  of  matter  at  200°  below  zero,  ex- 
actly as  a  spirit  lamp  or  a  gas  ilame  is  used  in  studying  the 
properties  of  diflferent  bodies  at  temperatures  equally  removed 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  normal.  Professor  Dewar's 
lecture  dealt  in  part  with  some  properties  of  the  liquid  itself, 
which  have  not  previously  been  studied  in  equally  favorable 
conditions,  but  was  more  particularly  concerned  with  indi- 
cating the  various  important  applications  of  a  new  and  potent 
instrument  of  physical  investigation. 

Liquid  air  was  shown  in  a  condition  which,  though  probably 
offering  nothing  novel  to  the  eye  of  the  untrained  observer, 
is  yet  essentially  different  from  anything  hitherto  shown  on  a 
lecture  table.  It  has  always  been  seen  either  in  a  state  of 
active  ebullition  at  ordinary  pressure,  or  of  steady  evaporation 
at  the  lower  temperature  produced  by  tlie  action  of  an  air- 
pump.  A  few  nights  ago  it  was  shown  as  a  permanent  fluid 
giving  off  no  gas.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  another  way,  it  has 
hitherto  l)een  shown  imperfectly  screened  from  the  heat  of 
surrounding  bodies,  while  now  it  has  been  placed  in  such 
conditions  that  no  extraneous  heat  could  reach  it.  Formerly 
its  temperature  was  kept  down  bj-  its  own  evaporation,  ex- 
actly as  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  is  kept  constant  over 
the  hottest  fire.  As  exhibited  by  the  lecturer,  its  temperature 
was  kept  constant  without  loss  of  mass.  This  is  effected  by 
placing  the  liquid  in  a  vacuum  jacket,  which  is  immersed  in 
liquid  oxygen  contained  in  a  second  vacuum  jacket  and  con- 
nected to  an  air  pump.  Convection  is  auniliilat(;d  by  a  vacuum 
which  must  be  all  but  absolute,  and  conduction  is  shut  out  by 
the  surrounding  oxygen.  No  access  of  heat  is  possible  except 
by  radiation  pure  and  simple,  and  this  has  already  been  provetl 
to  be,  if  not  non-existent,  at  all  events  influitesimally  small. 
It  is  an  interesting  incident  of  the  arrangement  thafcommon  air 
can  be  shown  in  the  solid  condition.  The  importance  of  the 
complete  isolation  of  the  liquid  lies  in  the  fact  that  exact  ex- 
periments can  be  made  for  the  determination  of  its  specific  and 
lal.ent  heat.  By  lowering  into  the  liquid  a. definite  mass  of 
platinum  and  measuring  the  gas  evolved,  it  is  easy  to  calcu- 
late the  heat  that  lx!coines  latent  in  converting  the  liquid  into 
gas.  Using  similar  methods  to  heat  the  lit^uid  to  a  definite 
extent  without  altering  its  condition— kc,  without  converting 
it  into  gas  —the  specific  heat  can  be  calculated  from  the  varia- 
tion of  pressure  as  registere<i  by  a  column  of  mercury. 

Taking  a  very  highly  exiiaiisted  bulb,  containing  only  a 
little  vapor  of  mercury  at  a  pressure  of  one-millionth  of  an 
atmosphere,  and  cooling  it  with  liquid  air  until  that  minute 
portion  of  metal  was  frozen  solid,  the  lecturer  illustrated  the 
part  played  in  electrical  discharges  by  ponderable  matter.  In 
a  high  vacuum  at  200°  below  zero  the  difficulty  of  passing  an 
electric  spark  in  any  form  becomes  almost  insuperable.  It 
would  not  be  an  extravagant  inference  from  the  phenomena 
were  we  to  affirm  that  at  274°  below  zero,  when  the  rarest  gas 
known  to  us  would  have  suffered  condensation,  electrical  dis- 
charjre  through  tlie  frozen  void  would  become  altogether  im- 
possible. But  there  are  constant  warnings  in  physical  science 
of  the  danger  of  pushing  inference  beyond  experiment,  at  all 
events  in  regions  where  we  are  approaching  the  extreme  limit 
of  our  resources.  By  enormously  increasing  its  voltage  the 
current  may  be  made  to  pass  even  through  the  frozen-out  mer- 
cury vacuum  ;  but  the  discharge  assumes  a  totally  different 
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LOCOUOTrVRS  USED  ON  RAILBOADS  IN  1838  WHICH  WERE  IMPORTED  FROM  ENGLAND. 


Namb  op  Railroad. 


Itangor  A  Piscataqua  Pioneer 

INo.B... 

llo»iton  &  Providence |  Whistler. .. 

"  Boston 

"  New  York 

Boston  *  Worcester iLion 

"  ••        Meteor.  .. 


When  Con- 
structed. 


.  I'omet 

.  iRocker. 

.  IMercury 

.  Jnplter 

Stephenson. 


Roslon  &  Lowell 

'Saratoga  dt  Schenectady '  Fire  Fly . 

"  J  Davy  Crockett.. 

I  'amden  &  Woodbnry Fire  Fly 

Hed  Rover 

I'ainden  &  .Amboy ;No.  1 

I':itpr«)ii  &  Hudson  River iMcNeil 

riiiladclphia  &  Reading Rocket 

iFireFly 

"  "  ....I jSpitFirs 

"  "  Dragon  . 

Philadelphia  A  Wilmingtsn Wilmington 

Philadelphia  &  Colnmbla I  Kentucky 

IJobnBall 

"  '•  lAtlantic 

Newcastle  &  Frenchtown Delaware 

Pennsylvanlm... 

"  "  IVirginia  

"  "  Phtenix 

A Ileftheny  Portage iDclaware 

"        Allegheny 

"         IComet  , 

Baltimore  &  Su!<quehann» Herald 

No.151 

'No.  152  

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  A  Potomac  .  Roanoke 

"       jRichmond ,.. 

"         Aognsia 

"  "  "        hYederlcksbnrg . 

"  "         -  "         Potomac 

"  "  "        Lonisa 

"         .Tefferson 

"  "  "        John  Randolph . 

"  "  "         Sheppard 

"  "  •  "         Stafford 

"  ..  .4         Patrick  Henry-. 

"  "  •'         Robert  Morris... 

! Oliver  Evans... 

Peterabnrg Liverpool 

Greensville  A  Roanoke Nottoway 

Raleigh  £  Qaston     Heherrin 

"  "       Appomattox 

"  "      Staunton 

"  "       Petersburg 

"  "       Gaston 

••      Raleigh 

"  "      Roanoke 

"  ■'       Virginia 

Wilmington  A  Raleigh Wayne 

"      Nash 

"     Halifax 

"  "     Sampson 

Sonth  Carolina Ueorgia 

■*  "       '. .Augusta 

William  Aiken  . 

E.HouT 

IH.Schnlti 

"  "       .Sumter 

Marion 

Ohio. 

"        Cincinnati. 

Allen. 

"         .'■        Kentucky. 

Ponchartrain Ponchartrain  . 

"  Creole. 

" Fulton 

"  Orleans 

Carrollton New  Orleans. 

Lexington  &  Ohio Nottoway 

"  Elkhorn 


Tear. 
1830 
18S6 
1833 
1835 
1835 
ISSfi 
1834 
18S5 
18S5 
18BS 
1885 
ISiS 
lt« 
183S 
I8t$ 

lem 

183t 
is:« 
18.37 
18S7 
ISSl 
1887 
I8S6 
1835 
ltSi5 
183S 
18S1 
1831 
1835 
18S! 
183S 
IHM 
1837 

itae 

1831 
1837 
ItSsi 
ltJ34 

](»5 
1836 

1837 
1887 
1837 
1887 
1837 
18S7 
,  1837 
18S7 
1833 
1833 

isas 

1888 
1884 
1««4 
1836 
1838 
1837 
18S7 
1837 
1887 
1838 
1838 
1834 

ism 

1834 
1834 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1885 
18SS 
1885 

i8a5 

1838 
lH3j 
183.3 
1834 
]83« 
1837 
1836 
1836 


By  Whom  Constructed. 


How  Long  in  Ute. 


Robert  S  tephenson ,  Newcastle Since  November  25,  ]83fi. 

A.L.Stevenson,  "         .5  years. 

Edward  Biiry,  Liverpool 8  " 

'George  Forester,  Liverpool 3  " 

Edward  Bury,              "          S  "                     - 

RoiM-rt  Stephenson,  Manchester  ( ») 4  '* 

;    "              ••                     "          3  • 

••  "  "  8 

"  ••  "  S 

I    •«  4t  »•  j^ 

"  "  Newcastle 6 

.Robert  Stephenson  *  Co.,  England....  Since  1833. 


** 


|C.  Tayleur  *  Co..  Liverpool Syears. 

I  **  **  •*  5    *' 

Swartwout.  Liverpool  6    " 

[nEngland 4    " 

Braithwait,  London • «  months. 

» 

•'  "        1  month.     - 

1        "  "         1 

Edward  Bury 21  months. 

Stephenson 3W  years. 

I      "    ;;;;!!;.!!! ..  ".[.w.'.'.".".  m  •■ 

Robert  Stephenson,  Newcastle Since  August,  183S. 

"  ••  ••  ••      November.  lt<3t. 

"  •*  "  I    "      August,  1833. 

••  '•  ••         ;    "     February,  1833. 

E.  A.  Tonne, Newcastle :4ye»i«. 

3    " 

"  "  "       1  year. 

Robert  Stephenson  &  Co.,  England 6  years. 

"  •'  "  •'     Not  in  use.    . 


Edward  Bury,  Liverpool 6  years. 

Robert  Stepheni-on,  Liverpool  (?) 8    " 

Edward  Bury,  Liverpool i^years. 

•»        .•  ••       ..,.,, '3^    *' 

Benjamin  Hick,  Bolton..!.  ..".*. '.'.',2       " 

IH    "  ' 

Summer,  Graves  A  Day.  Southampton .  ' 
Edward  Bury,  Liverpool 


Rothwell,  Newcastle 


Edward  Bnry.  Liverpool . . . 
Rothwell  &  Hick.  Bolton... 
Edward  Bury,  Liverpool... 


C.  Tajlcnr  A  Co.,  Warrington. 


Edward  Burj-.  Liverpool. 
Benjamin  Hick.  Bolton.. 
Robert  Stephenson 


D.  &  L  Burr  &  Co.* 

Edward  Bury,  Liverpool 

Stephenson  A  Co.,  Liverpool. 


Rotbwell,  Bolton 

Stephenson  A  Co.,  Liverpool. 


Tayleur,  Liverpool. 


Rothwell,  England 

Rothwell,  Hick  &  Rothwell. 

Edward  Bury 

Benjamin  Hick  A  Son. 


Edward  Bury  * 


'    18SS. 

14  months. 
14 

8       " 

1  month. 
Half  the  time. 

..  4t  ** 

One-fonrth  the  time. 
One-fifth       '•    •• 

•s  tl        t( 

One-third      "    " 


One-fifth 
One-fourth 
One-fifth 
One-sixth 
5  years. 
4    " 
<    •' 


Benjamin  Hick  A  Co 
lohn  Bull  (?) 


3  moDths. 
S  years. 
2    " 


*  It  is  not  certain  whether  these  were  English  or  American  builders. 

fonn,  the  diffused  phosphorescence  ^^iving  place  to  luminous 
streaks.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  after  a  certain  degree 
of  rarefaction  has  been  attained  the  gaseous  molecules  are  no 
longer  sufficient  in  number  to  act  as  carriers  for  an  ordinary- 
charge,  while  a  more  powerful  one  bridges  the  space  only  by 
the  aid  of  the  few  that  remain.  The  result  almost  justifies 
the  presumption  that  ponderable  matter  is  always  necessary 
for  the  passage  of  electricity  through  space,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  opens  up  the  question  whether  space  can  ever  be  wholly 
free  of  ponderable  matter.  If  a  certain  amount  of  vapor  be 
still  given  off  by  mercury  at  140°  below  its  freezing-point,  to 
what  temperature  below  minut  274°  must  we  suppose  hydro- 
gen to  be  cooled  in  order  to  insure  that  no  residuum  shall  re- 
main in  the  gaseous  form  ? 


Professor  Dewar  carried  out  a  very  simple  but  very  striking 
experiment  which  forcibly  demon-strates  tlie  truth  of  the  molec- 
ular theory.  He  took  a  high  vacuum  bulb  containing  only  a 
minute  quantity  of  mercurial  vapor,  to  which  was  connectetl 
by  a  short  neck  of  from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
bore  a  smaller  bulb  containing  liquid  mercury.  On  applying 
liquid  air  to  a  portion  of  the  larger  bulb  the  contained  vapor 
was  at  once  condensed  as  a  small  mirror.  On  applying  the 
liquid  to  a  second  portion  of  the  glass  no  further  condensation 
was  obtained,  thus  proving  that  the  metallic  surface  a  couple 
of  inches  below  could  not  supply  vapor  to  replenish  the  larger 
bulb.  But  on  inclining  the  apparatus  so  as  to  pass  a  globule 
of  mercury  into  the  larger  bulb  itself  the  cold  spots  on  the 
glass  were  instantaneously  corered  with  dense  metallic  depoc- 
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it8.  Of  the  myriads  of  molecules  projt'ctwl  in  all  tllrection'* 
from  Ihe  liquid  mercury  in  the  smaller  bulb  only  a  small  per- 
centage—which might  be  determined  by  the  theory  of  proba- 
bilitit«— struck  the  oritice  of  the  neck  in  such  a  way  as  to 
slioot  clean  through  into  the  larger  bulb.  Hence  the  loss  from 
condensation  could  not  be  made  good,  although  there  w.is  free 
communication  with  another  chaml)er  containing  vapor  at  a 
relatively  high  pressure. 

The  lecturer  showed  the  method  of  determining  the  tensile 
strength  of  metals  at  IbO  below  zero.  Large  ({uantities  of 
liquid  air  are  ne<'essary,  sinc^e  the  considerable  mass  of  metal 
forming  the  jaws  of  the  testing  machine  has  to  l»e  completely 
immersed,  'fhe  results  are  extremely  interesting.  The  break- 
ing strain  is  in  all  cases  greatly  increased,  and  in  some— <■..'/., 
iron  and  (ii'rman  silver— is  nearly  doubled.  In  the  ca.se  of 
certain  metals  equally  remarkable  increase  occurs  in  the  per- 
centage of  elongation  l)efore  rupture,  though  the  results  on 
this  point  require  verification.  Thus,  while  chemical  forces 
are  in  abeyance  at  very  low  teniperaturcs,  the  physical  force, 
which  we  call  cohesion,  asserts  itself  with  immensely  increased 
power.  This  is  of  great  Importance  in  connection  with  the- 
ories which  have  been  ably  advocated  in  some  ([uarters,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  sutlicient  reduction  of  teni|)erature  wotdd  re- 
duce the  universe  to  "cosmic  dust."  That  material,  so  vain- 
able  to  some  speculators,  will  have  in  future  to  be  obtained 
from  some  other  source  than  the  disintegration  of  matter  by 
cold.  Lord  Kelvin  maintains,  on  the  other  hand,  that  cohesion 
may  be  accounted  for  without  assuming  any  other  force  than 
that  of  gravitation,  or  any  other  law  than  the  Newtonian. 
Contraction  of  bulk  without  reduction  of  mass  is  the  sole  con- 
dition he  re(|uires  for  indetinite  increase  of  cohesive  force,  and 
this  is  obviously  the  condition  supplied  by  I'rofessor  Dewar's 
experiment,  while  the  result  is  entirely  concordant  with  Lord 
Kelvin's  theory. 

An  American  experimenter  has  found  that  a  temperature  of 
80'  below  zero  very  greatlv  diminishes  the  power  of  a  per- 
manent magnet.  But  Professor  Dewar  has  proved  that  this 
result  follows  only  in  the  case  of  a  super  saturated  magnet. 
If  a  magnet  betaken  which  has  been  paa-sed  through  ordinary 
cycles  of  change,  and  therefore  carries  what  maj^  Ix;  called  u 
n'onnal  charge  of  magn<>tism.  its  magnetic  activity  is  mark- 
edly in<-reased  by  reduction  of  temperature.  This  was  shown 
by  direct  experiment,  and  the  result  was  confirmed  by  coiling 
a  wire  round  the  magnet  at  ordinary  tcinpi-rature  and  immers- 
ing the  end  of  the  magnet  in  liciuid  air,  when  an  electric  cur 
rent  was  instantly  generated  in  the  wire.  An  immense  field 
of  work  lies  before  the  |>hysiclst  in  connection  with  these  ex- 
periments alike  upon  cohesion  and  upon  magnetism.  There 
are  various  theories  which  will  have  to  lake  account  as  l)€st 
they  can  of  facts  which  cannot  be  (juestioned.  however  they 
may  ultimately  be  explained.  The  increase  of  cohesion  and 
magnetic  force  at  very  low  temperatures  must  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  disapi)earan<;eof  electrical  resistance  in  pure 
metals  already  worked  out  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  this, 
again,  is  com|ilicatc<l  by  the  reverse  elTe<;t  ohtained  when  the 
metals  are  contaminated  by  impurities  of  any  kind. 

Low  temperature  was  shown  to  have  a  remarkable  effect 
upon  the  color  of  many  bodies.  For  example,  tlie  brilliant 
scarlet  of  vermilion  ancl  mercuric  io<liile  is  reduce<i  under  the 
intluence  of  intens<'  cold  to  a  pale  orange,  the  original  color 
returning  with  Ihe  rise  of  the  tem)ieralure.  Blues,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  unaffected  by  cold,  and  the  effcrt  is  conmir- 
atively  small  upon  organic  coloring  matters  of  all  lints.  This 
is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  find  a  chemical  explanation  of  the  color  of  salts,  and, 
indeed,  with  the  phenomena  nf  isomorphism  in  general. 

It  may  l>e  judged  from  this  imperfect  sketch  how  numerous 
and  far-reaching  are  the  possibilities  of  the  work  now  Iwing 
done  at  the  Uoyal  Institution.— /x'/wton  Timet. 


DUNBAR  S  PISTON  PACKING  RINGS. 


A  NEW  packing  ring  for  pistons,  and  the  scheme  that  was 
followed  in  its  development,  are  illustrated  herewith.  It  is  a 
plain  ring  made  in  such  shape  that  it  will  fit  a  cylinder  and 
make  the  piston  steam-tight  with  the  least  possible  frictional 
resistance.  Fig.  1  was  made  from  a  16-in.  ring  after  it  had 
}  in.  cut  out,  tiien  springing  it  together,  and  holding  it  by  a 
Hexible  band.  It  was  then  laid  on  drawing  paper,  and  a  line 
was  drawn  on  its  inner  circumference.  It  wi»8  then  removed, 
the  line  spaced  off  into  inch  spaces,  and  from  the  space  points 
the  lines  were  drawn  that  bound  the  figure,  which  shows  the 
shape  that  a  round  ring  will  take,  when  about  f^  in.  to  the 
foot  is  cut  out  of  it  and  tlieu  sprung  together  by  an  equal  ex- 
teruiii  radial  pressure.    Fig.  2  was  made  from  a  like  ring  cut 


in  two  with  a  very  ihin  tool,  sprung  apart  J  in.  less  the  thick 
ness  of  the  tool,  and  held  open  by  a  number  of  short  rounds, 
as  shown  in  fig.  3.  The  line  was  then  drawn  on  the  outside 
of  the  ring,  spaced,  and  the  figure  outlined,  as  in  fig.  1.  The 
rounds  produce  an  eiiual  internal  radial  pressure  the  opposite 
of  fig.  1.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  a  16-in.  ring  is  made  the 
shape  of  fig.  2,  then  J  in.  cut  out  and  spning  together  by  ai: 
equal  exte-nal  radial  pressure,  the  ring  will  be  round.  The 
cut  in  the  rings  is  at  <i.    The  rings  are  cast  clos '  to  size  and 


NEW   METHOD  OF  FORMING   PISTON   KINGS. 

shape,  then  ground  to  the  exact  size.  Fig.  4  is  a  tester  by 
which  the  tension  and  circularity  of  a  ring  may  be  determined. 
The  ring  is  clamped  in  the  vise  at  the  loo  of  the  column,  near 
one  of  its  ends,  a  steel  tape  is  secured  to  the  end  in  the  vise, 
the  tape  is  passed  around  the  ring  and  over  the  friction  pullev 
on  the  arm,  and  weights  applied  to  the  end  till  the  cut  fs 
clofie<l,  when  its  circularity  may  lie  tested. 


PRICES  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA  COAL. 


The  following  report  Inis  been  made  by  our  Consul-General 
at  Halifax,  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  State, 
at  Washinirton,  which  will  l)e  interesting  in  view  of  the  agita- 
tion growing  out  of  the  discussion  of  the  Wilson  bill. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Department,  I  enclose 
a  statement  covering  the  cost  of  mining  coal  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  of  shipping  it  to  the  I'nited  Slates,  prepared  by  Mr.  M.  R. 
.Morrow,  of  Halifax,  who  is  considered  the  highest  authority  : 

Cape  Breton  coal,*  at  mines'  ports,  which  are  nil  within  So 
miles  of  the  respective  mines— 

I'er  ton. 

Screened |2  .V) 

Run  of  mine 1  80 

Slack 1  10 

These  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  .")  cents  per  ton  for  1,000 
tons  and  over,  10  cents  per  ton  for  5,000  tons  and  over,  and 
15  cents  i>er  ton  for  10,000  tons  and  over. 

Pictou  coal,  shippe<l  at  Piclou,  about  l'>  miles  from  the 
mines— 

Per  ton. 

Screened  Acadia $2  50 

Run-of-mine  Acadia 2  25 

Slack  Acadia 150 

Culm 80 

Screened  Urummond 2  25 

Rtm-of-mine  Drummond 2  00 

Slack  Drummond 1  50 

Culm  Drummond 80 


•  It  if  SKiumed  that  tliU  is  the  price  at  iiilDeii'  port*,  although  the  report 
doe*  not  dittiuctly  M>  no. 
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Pictou  is  closed  to  navif^ation  for  five  months  of  the  year, 
when  the  coal  must  be  shipped  from  Halifax,  100  miles  dis- 
tant, at  an  additional  cost  over  Pictou  of  80  cents  per  ton. 

Spring  Hill  coal,  at  Parrsborouph,  27  miles  distant  from  the 
mines — 

Per  ton. 

Screened ^2  7."» 

Kun  of  mine 2  50 

Slack 1  40 

Culm 100 

The  estimated  cost  in  1893  of  mining  and  shipping  the  yaii- 
ous  coals  of  the  province,  free  on  l»oard  vessels  at  the  mines' 
ports,  for  run-of-mine  coal  was  : 

Per  ton. 

("ape  Breton  coal f  1  4(t 

Pictou  coal  : 

Acadia  mine 2  00 

Drumniond  mine 18.') 

Spring  Hill  coal 2  15 

Prices  paid  miners  at  Cape  Bielon  mines  were  as  follows  : 

Per  ton. 

Oowrie fO  46 

Little  Glace  Bay 42 

International 44 

Old  BridgeiKjrt 44 

Iteserve 42 

Emery 43 

Gardener H^t 

Coal  freights  from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  England  during  Ihe 
liwt  five  years  averaged  |1.90  per  ton  on  the  small  quantity 
sent  there,  which  was  mostly  in  sailing-vessels. 
The  above  prices  and  rates  are  for  the  ton  of  2,240  lbs. 

Dakiis  H.  Inoraham, 

Conttil-Geiieral. 
Halifax,  January  4,  1894. 
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DIMENSIONS  OF  CAST-IRON  PULLEYS  (SINGLE  ARMS). 
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ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN. 


The  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publication  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  help  to  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  informa- ' 
tion  which  will  help  to  make  our  list  more  complete  or  cor- 
rect, or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind 
of  accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a 
favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  all  intnist  our  lives  are  expcSed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  January, 
has  been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDKSTS  FOR  JANl  ARV. 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  Januarj-  1.— A  collision  occurred  on  the 
Mahanoy  Division  of  the  Ivehigh  Valley  Kailroad,  between 
Buck  Mountain  and  Delano,  this  afternoon.  A  coal  train  pull- 
ing out  from  a  siding  from  a  colliery  collided  with  a  passenger 
train.     Both  engineers  were  badly  hurt. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  January  1.— A  boiler  of  a  freight  train 
exploded  near  Beebe,  on  thc'iron  Mountain  Boad,this  morn- 
ing. John  Dooley,  the  fireman,  was  severely  injured.  The 
engineer  escaped  with  slight  injuries. 

East  Weymouth,  Mass.,  January  5.  —An  engine  collided  with 
a  Middleborough  train  at  this  point  to-day  and  was  thrown 
from  the  track.  The  engineer,  Miidram,  was  slightly  injured, 
and  Frank  Williams,  fireman  of  the  wrecked  train,  was  cut. 

Parkville,  N.  Y.,  January  9. — Two  work  trains  used  in 
making  repairs  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  collided  at  this 
point  this  morning.  Fireman  Waren  sustained  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  leg. 

Franklin  Falls,  N.  H.,  January  11.— A  boiler  of  a  locomo- 
tive exploded  at  this  point  to-day,  injuring  the  engineer,  Ed. 
Bowler,  very  severely  by  breaking  one  leg  and  badly  bruising 
his  head.     John  Ballantyne,  the  fireman,  was  badly  scalded. 

Meadville,  Pa.,  January  11. — A  wreck  on  the  Pitlsburgh, 
Shenango  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  occurred  to-day.  Fireman 
Porter  was  very  severely  injured,  and  it  is  feared  he  might 
(lie  from  his  injuries.  Engineer  Unger  was  seriously  hurt, 
and  at  the  time  of  this  dispatch  the  chances  are  against  his 
recovery. 

Easton,  Pa.,  January  13. — A  fast  freight  on  the  r.ehigh  Val- 
ley Railroad  ran  into  the  rear  of  a  preening  section  on  a  high 
embankment  where  the  road  enters  the  town  of  Phillipsburg, 
N.  J.  The  engineer  and  fireman  remained  on  the  engine  until 
it  stopped.     Engineer  Hanlan  had  his  arm  broken. 

Pittsfield,  Me..  January  13.— An  engine  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  jumped  the|rails  near  Jackmau  to-day,  careen- 
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ing  and  tipping  over.     Engineer  William  Hunting  had  both 
legs  80  badly  broken  that  it  is  thought  he  cannot  r»^cover. 

Pittsfleld,  Me.,  January  13. — A  mogul  engine  with  a  snow- 
plow  ahead,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  liailroad,  while  engaged 
in  clearing  the  track  encountered  a  deep  drift  near  Harvey 
Lake,  in  which  the  engine  jumped  the  track  and  went  out 
upon  the  ice  upon  the  lake.  The  engineer  escaix'd  through 
the-  cab  window,  but  as  the  locomotive  went  down  the  tiremau 
was  pinned  in  and  was  drowned  in  28  ft.  of  water. 

Statesville,  N.  C,  .January  13. —An  engine  of  a  passenger 
train  on  the  Murphy  Division  Branch  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Road  jumped  the  track  near  Nantahahi  to-night, 
rolled  down  an  embankment,  and  the  engineer  was  severely 
scalded. 

Winchester,  Ind.,  .January  13. — An  engine  pulling  a  freight 
train  exploded  its  boiler  on  the  Big  Four  track  in  front  of  this 
station  to-day,  while  the  train  was  running  at  the  rate  of 
about  10  miles  an  hour.  Both  ends  of  the  boiler  and  the  bot- 
tom were  blown  out.  Al))ert  Rankin,  the  fireman  on  the  en- 
gine, was  scalded  to  death.  Lafe  Mullen,  tlic  engineer,  es- 
caped with  slight  injuries. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  January  14.— A  snow-plow  and  engine  on 
tire  Windsor  &  Anna]>olis  Railway  broke  through  a  bridge 
l>etween  Middletown  ifc  Wilmot  today.  Engineer  Pudsey  and 
Fireman  Frank  Smith  were  instantly  killed. 

Harrison.  N.  J.,  .lanuar^-  15. — While  the  Dover  Express  on 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  6i  Western  Railroad  was  approach- 
ing the  draw-bridge  over  the  Hackcnsiick  River  this  morning, 
it  ran  into  a  preceding  train  at  a  speed  of  'iU  miles  au  hour, 
crushing  into  the  rear  and  telescoping  four  cars.  David  HolT 
man,  the  engineer,  was  serinunly  injured  and  carried  into  the 
liaggagc  car  m  an  unconscious  condition.  His  legs  and  head 
were  cut  and  bruised,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  internally  in- 
jured.    The  fireman  was  slightly  injured. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  January  15.— An  accident  occurred  on  the 
narrow-gauge  road  at  the  Austin  River  bridge  to-day.  A 
locomotive  was  detached  from  the  train  to  reconnoiter  for 
washouts.  It  crossed  the  bridge  in  safety,  but  in  returning, 
the  piling  having  been  undermined,  the  engine  crashed 
tlirough.  Engineer  Briggs  and  Fireman  Colliston  were 
drowned. 

Montreal,  Can.,  January  15.— Edgar  Vary,  a  fireman  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  train,  was  underneath  his  engine  to  day,  when 
another  train  came  up  with  the  object  of  coupling  some  cars. 
The  contact  was  made  too  suddenly,  and  Vary  was  injured 
about  the  hips. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  16.— George  Gilwater,  a  fireman 
on  "the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  was 
struck  on  the'  head  by  a  mail  crane  while  leaning  out  of  the 
cab  this  morning.  He  was  rendered  unconscious,  but  suffered 
no  serious  injury. 

South  Shaftesbury,  Vt.,  January  16. — A  passenger  train  on 
the  Bennington  &  Rutland  Road  collided  with  a  wrecking 
train  about  a  mile  from  this  station  this  morning.  Engineer 
William  Smith  died  from  injuries  which  he  received. 

Weston,  W.  Va.,  January  19. — A  wreck  occurred  in  the 
mountains  of  Randolph  County  today.  McQuay's  log  en- 
gine with  a  train  loaded  with  logs  ran  away  down  the  moun- 
tain, badly  injuring  E.  M.  Shives,  engineer. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  20. — A  Wabash  engine  jumped  the 
track  and  ran  into  the  Mississippi  River  at  East  St.  Louis 
to-<lay.     George  Kirby,  the  engineer,  was  drowned. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  January  21. — A  train  on  the  Central 
Railway  of  Georgia  ran  into  a  cow  near  Filzpatrick  to-night 
and  was  thrown  from  the  track.  Engineer  Williams  and 
Fireman  Kimball  were  badly  scalded. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  January  22.— Engineer  Bethel,  of  the 
liock  Island  Road,  while  engaged  in  oiling  his  engine  at 
Cliicasha  this  evening,  was  struck  on  the  head  and  severely 
injured. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  January  23.— A  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids 
&  Northern  train  was  wrecketl  near  Polsville  tliis  evening  bv 
a  broken  rail.  The  engine  and  four  cars  w^ere  overturned. 
Engineer  Tencill  Sheffrenik  was  caught  under  the  tank  and 
killed. 

Springfield,  111.,  January  28.— A  wreck  occurred  on  the 
St.  Louis,  Chicago  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  alwut  3  miles  south  of 
Curren  this  evening,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Engineer 
William  Deadman,  of  Alton. 

Como,  ().,  January  29.— A  rotary  snow-plow  pushed  by  two 
engines  on  the  Union  Pacific  Line  ran  into  a  broken  rail 
near  this  point  to  day,  and  the  plow  and  one  of  the  engines 
ran  off  the  embankment,  rolling  over  tliree  times  and  landing 
150  ft.  from  the  track.  Engineer  Snow  and  Fireman  Calihar 
receive<l  severe  injuries. 

Columbia,  Pa.,  January  2fl. — A  broken  axle  on  an  east-bound 
freight  train  on  the  Philadelphia  Division,  Pennsylvania  liail- 


road, was  the  cause  of  a  bad  crash  near  Docklow  to-day.  Fire- 
man John  Rupert  was  injured  by  being  caught  between  fall- 
ing timl)ers  as  he  jumped  from  the  engine. 

Millerton,  Pa.,  January  30. — A  train  on  the  Tioga  Railroad 
was  stuck  in  a  snow  drift  5  ft.  deep  here  this  evening.  The 
snow  packed  so  hard  against  the  cab  on  the  fireman's  side  that 
it  was  forced  in.  Greorge  Ca.se,  the  fireman,  was  dragged  from 
the  cab,  but  not  until  he  had  been  suffocated  to  death  in  the 
snow. 

Rochester,  N.  Y..  January  30.— An  east-bound  passenger 
train  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
while  taking  a  side  track  at  Albion  this  evening,  ran  into  an 
open  switch.  Engineer  Osborn  E.  Chamberlain  tried  to  jump, 
but  his  left  leg  was  caught  between  the  engine  and  tender. 
When  released  an  hour  later  it  was  found  that  both  bones  were 
broken  at  the  knee  and  ankle  ;  he  also  complained  of  other  , 
injuries.  Fireman  Brooker  was  thrown  through  the  cab  win- 
dow, striking  his  head  on  a  pile  of  stones.  A  deep  gash  was 
cut  across  the  forehead,  and  his  nose  was  broken  and  right  leg 
injured. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  31.— An  engine  pulling  a  passenger 
train  on  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Railroad  broke  a  side-rod 
about  2  miles  west  of  Bamum  this  afternoon.  It  damaged 
the  cab  and  broke  a  small  cock  on  the  boiler,  allowing  the 
sleam  and  water  to  escape.  Hank  Gage,  the  engineer,  was 
scalded,  also  his  fireman. 

Our  report  for  January,  it  will  l>e  seen,  includes  27  acci- 
dents, in  which  five  engineers  and  five  firemen  were  killed, 
and  16  engineers  and  13  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of 
the  accidents  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Boiler  explosions 4 

Broken  axle 1 

Broken  rails 2 

Broken  side-rod 1 

Cattle  on  track 1 

Collisions .". .  6 

Defective  bridges. 2 

Derailments 3 

Misplaced  switch 1 

Runaway  engine 1 

Run  over 1 

Suffocated  by  snow 1 

Struck  by  obstruction 1 

Unknown 3 
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PERFORMANCE  OF  A  COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVE 
ON  THE  LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD. 


The  following  statement  gives  particulars  of  the  perform- 
ance and  economy  of  compound  locomotive  No.  145,  in  com- 
parison with  single-expansion  locomotive  No.  138,  built  by 
the  Biildwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
Company. 

The  engines  set  apart  for  the  lest  by  Mr.  Prince,  Superin- 
tendent of  Motive  Power,  were  compound  engine  No.  145  and 
simple  engine  No.  138.  These  engines  were  built  by  Bum- 
ham.  Williams  &  Co.,  1893,  and  are  precisely  similar,  except 
for  the  compounding  of  No.  145  on  the  Vauclain  four-cylinder 
type.  They  had  both  been  in  the  shops  for  general  repairs  at 
a  late  date,  and  were  put  on  this  service  as  being  both  in 
equally  goo<l  running  condition. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  test : 

1.  A  train  of  20  loaded  cars  was  set  apart  for  the  haul. 

2.  The  section  of  track  between  Hempstead  Crossing  and 
Ronkonkoma  was  used  ;  and  the  train  hauled  the  round  trip 
twice  each  day,  making  a  total  daily  run  of  113.78  miles. 

3.  Two  cars  of  Clearfield  coal  were  set  apart  by  the  store- 
keeper as  being  from  the  same  mine,  and  were  used  exchi- 
sively  on  the  series  of  tests. 

4.  It  was  decide<l  to  run  the  test  train  three  days  with  one 
engine,  and  then  three  days  with  the  other,  making  a  scries  of 
tests  of  three  days  with  each. 

5.  All  coal  was  weighed  on  and  off,  from  point  of  start  to 
return  to  that  point,  and  the  water  consumption  was  measured 
with  Thompson  patent  water  meters  attached  to  the  injector 
or  suction  pipes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  same  train  over  the  same  course 
the  work  on  each  day  was  the  same.  On  the  first  three  days 
the  comiKJund  engine  was  usetl  ;  on  the  second  three  days  the 
simple  engine.  On  the  first  day's  run  with  each  engine  the 
flue  lubes  and  grates  and  front  end  were  all  perfectly  clean, 
and  on  all  succeeding  days  all  conditions  were  similar,  and  the 
engines  were  in  simple  running  order.  Each  day's  run  for 
consumption  was  reckoned  only  from  the  time  of  starting  with 
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the  train,  and  each  day  was  concluded  exactly  at  the  ]x>iDt  of 
origin,  the  fires  being  brought  up  to  level  as  at  starting,  and 
the  water  in  boiler  being  brought  exactly  up  to  the  level  of 
top  cock,  tlie  sjime  engineer  and  fireman  Iwing  retained  for 
the  whole  series. 

All  |weather  conditions  were  adverse  to  the  compound  en- 
gine ;  as  one  day  (November  4)  was  exceedingly  wet,  and  on 
the  succeeding  day  the  coal  was  still  soaking  from  tlie  pre- 
vious one.  The  resultant  economy,  it  will  be  seen,  is  figured 
up  as  37.2  per  cent,  in  coal  and  17.2  per  cent,  in  water  on  the 
simple  basis  of  ])er  ctir  per  mile  ;  but  making  allowance  for  the 
increastHl  length  of  terminal  stoppages  with  the  simple  engine, 
I  have  also  entered  up  the  economy  per  car  per  mile  per  hour 
as  ;{2.1  per  cent,  in  coal  and  10.7  per  cent,  in  water,  each  in 
favor  of  the  compound  engine. 


Ihe  crown  of  the  arch,  and  about  33  ft.  wide, 
of  the  work  will  be  $1,700,000. 


The  total  cost 


Conversion  of  a  Steam  into  an  Electric  Road.— The 
Brooklyn,  Bath  &  West  End  Railroad,  which  runs  from 
Greenwood  Cemetery  to  Coney  Island,  and  which  was  orig- 
inally built  a.s  a  dummy  road,  and  operate<l  for  the  last  few 
years  as  a  steam  road  doing  a  heavy  traffic,  especially  in  the 
summer  time,  between  Coney  Island  and  Bath  Beach  and 
Brooklyn,  has  been  changed  into  an  electric  road.  This  is  tlio 
first  instance  in  New  York  State  in  which  the  substitution  of 
electricity  for  steam  power  has  l)een  effected.  People  living: 
along  the  line  of  the  road  are  very  much  pleased  with  tli(! 
change,  and  in  a  future  issue  we  hoix-  to  give  some  data  re- 
garding the  actual  operation  of  the  road. 


COMPARATIVE   TESTS   OF    FUEL    AND    SVAPOR&TION    ON    COMPOUND    ENGINB    NO.    145    (.VAUCLAIN    TYPE)    AND   STANDARD 

ENGINE  NO.  laS. 


EnoihC  Dixeksions. 

Cyllnderip,  diameters,  and  »-troke 

Diameters  of  driving-" heelii  and  No  ... 

Type  of  enj:in»* 

Boiler,  diameter  and  leD{;th 

■    Boiler  Krate.  dimensiona 

Boiler  tubex.  No.  and  nizes  and  surface.. 

Boiler,  total  heating'  surface 

Exhaust  nozzle,  diameter 

Weight  of  engine,  (l)on  drivers,  (2i  grosa 


CoNniTiiiMi  or  Test*. 


Colli  used  on  all  dayH. 
Weather . 


Condition  of  engine  and  fires. 


Train  hauled.    No.  of  cars 

Train  hiiulid.     Oros»  weight,  net  lona 

Train  hauled.    Tare  weight,  net  tons 

Train  baulud.    Net  weight,  net  tons 

Mileage.    Course 

Mileage.    Total  dally  inileuge  with  train. 

Test  Figures. 
Coal  con^amed,  in  Ibt 


Water  eva|)orate<l,  in  lbs 

Evaporution,  lbs.  water  per  lb.  coal. 


Running  time 

8u>ppages 

No  of  slops  other  than  terminal 

Total  time  with  train 

Total  time  euuine  using  Bleam 

Total  tirae  nHfcty-valves  blowing  off 

Injector  feeding  regularly.    No.  of  applications. 

Average  f'team-prej'Hure 

Safety-valve  set  to  blow  off  at  —  Ibe 


REBULTa. 

Pounds  of  coal  burned  per  train  mile 

Pounds  of  coal  burned  per  car  mile 

Pounds  of  coal  burned  per  ton,  mile  per  hour  of 

total  lime 

Average  economy  on  ton,  mile  per  hour  of  total 

time 

Average  economy  in  water  per  ton,  mile  per  boar 

of  total  time 

Average  economy  per  car  mile 


BlieiliK 

No.  145. 

Bnoinb  No.  188. 

«■  and  ao-  X  84- 

16-  X  a4-. 

3  pairs  =  Wfe'  diameter. 
Baldwin  Trn-wheeler. 

3  pairs  =  eof,'  diameter 

Baldwin  Ten-i<heeler. 

Barrel  =  'A  :  wagon  top,  r,7}i  and  60!i  x  KOH- 

Barrel  =  rA':  wagon  top,  57H  and  60%  x  140U.. 

•£1'4  s.|.  ft. 

aj<  sq.  ft. 

•      JOO 

X  av  1  140(4  »  1.21t%  Ml   ft. 

aoo  X  aii  X  140H  x  1.216K  »q 

.  ft. 

i,:iti%  s<|.  ft. 

l,:)4a^  s<i.  tu 

«i'- 

3^-. 

(1)78,700,  (2)  106,l.'i0,  and  tender 

=  ir3,i.-«. 

1  St  day, 
Nov.  a. 

37  day, 
Nov.  4. 

?fo^%:        Ave«ge. 

1st  day, 
Nov.  fi. 

Sdday, 
Nov.  7. 

Sdday, 
Not.  8. 

Average. 

Moshannon  Cleiiifleld 

coal.    Same  cars  used. 

Fair.no  rmln 

Rain. 

Fair. 

Perfect.         Perfect. 

Fair. 

Clean  fires 
and  tiibea 
and  front 
end  swept. 

Ordinary 

working 

condi  lions. 

Ordinary 

working 

conditions. 

33  ^Sl 

Ordinary 

working 

conditions. 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ail 

20 

20 

*0 

SO 

81!) 

N19 

81« 

81!l 

819 

819 

819 

819 

256 

«M 

255 

855 

3.'* 

e4 

254 

154 

BM 

3M 

S«4 

.'i64 

564 

585      >       ses 

565 

Uemprtead  CrossJn 

g  and  Runkonlinma  tnil  retani -twice  atHj. 

11.3.78 

11.). 7S 

113  78 

113.78 

113.78 

113.78 

113.78 

113.78 

5,687 

6.903 

6,60? 

6,199 

9,501 

9.833 
f   Right  1 
hand 

10,289 

9,875 

water 

meter 

43.104 
7.57 

45.591 
7.!S1 

47.457 
7.18 

• 

45,3»J 
7.3a 

S2.»» 
5.55 

failed. 
-j  and  no 
correct 
water 
{     read- 
1  iiigs  ob- 
Liaiiied.  J 

57,101 
5.55 

64,961 
5.55 

4'  m%' 

4'  07' 

4'  06' 

4'  11' 

4'  19^' 

40  gg/ 

4«  ar 

4«  «' 

!•  14H' 

!•  IC 

!•  oa' 

1"  09' 

1°  U8H' 

1*  86' 

!•  19' 

1*  18' 

1 

2 

nil. 

1 

1 

nil. 

5°  38' 

5»  17' 

5«  08' 

5»  19' 

5*  28' 

5*  58' 

6»  51' 

5°  45' 

30  47' 

3*  4«' 

«•  46' 

S'  46' 

3°  55' 

3°  52' 

3*  M' 

8°  48' 

17'  25" 

ao'  80- 

5'   06- 

14'   20- 

24'  45- 

4'   45- 

1'  10" 

10*    13- 

7 

10 

15 

10% 

10 

18 

15 

12% 

1SB.5 

17t).«6 

160.4 

166.7 

130.1 

123.9 

121 

186 

180 

itn 

180 

180 

145 

145 

145 

145 

M.4 

86.8 

■       >.«       ■       • 

4.:m 

0.01254 

o.oim? 

aa.ipe 

r  cent. 

10.7  l>er  cent. 
Fuel,  S7,^  ;  water,  17A> 


Sparks  drawn  from  front  end  of  Compound  about  3i  that  from  Standard  engine. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Timber  Tests. — An  elalioratc  series  of  timber  tests  arc  now 
in  progress  in  tlie  Testing  Laboratory  of  the  Washington 
University,  under  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  D<'partmeui  of 
Agriculture. 

Susquehanna  Tunnel.— The  tunnel  under  the  Palisades  for 
the  New  York,  Su.squelianna  &  Western  is  nearly  finished, 
and  before  many  months  tntius  will  be  running  through  It. 
The  last  heading  of  the  tunnel  was  broken  through  on  January 
11.  The  tunnel,  which  is  reached  by  a  branch  from  the  main 
track  back  of  Fuirview,  N.  J.,  is  5,070  ft.  long,  27  ft.  high  to 
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198  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Trial  of  Armor  Plate.— Another  successful  test  of  armor 
plate  was  made  by  the  liethlehem  Iron  Company  on  Feb- 
ruary S.  This  test  involved  the  iiccejitance  of  nearly  400  tons 
of  armor,  and  the  Government  will  take  the  plates.  These 
are  for  the  protected  cruiser  Puritan,  now  Ijeing  built  at 
Brooklyn.  The  plate  is  not  Ilarveyized,  and  is  18  ft.  long. 
6  ft.  wide  and  14  in.  thick,  tapering  to  6  in.  in  thickness. 
A  10-in.  gun  was  used  with  projectiles  weighing  500  lbs.  each. 
The  first  shot  penetiate<l  the  plate  to  the  depth  of  13|  in. 
There  were  no  railiating  cracks,  ami  an  even  fringe  about  the 
hole  4  in.  high.  The  projectile  was  broken  in  two.  The 
velocity  of  the  projectile  was  1,.S81  ft.  per  second.  _  The  charge 
was  132  lbs.  of  powder.  In  the  second  sliot  ni'lbs.  of  pow- 
der sent  the  500-1  b.  projectile  through  the  air  at  a  velocity  of 
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I  .(WO  ft.  per  second.  The  projectile  penetrated  to  the  depth 
i.f  15|  in.,  hut  the  bucking  was  not  disturbed. 

The  Hungarian  Zone  System. — It  is  tive  years  since  the 
Hungarian  Government  decided  to  apply  the  "  /.one"  system 
10  its  railways.  Taking  Budapest  as  the  central  point,  a  circle 
with  1.5  miles  radius  was  drawn  about  it ;  beyond  iliat  another 
rircle  wa.s  described   with  24  miles  radius,  and  so  on  up  to 

II  circles.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  circles  each  included 
■I  "  zone"  of  15  miles,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  country  made  the 
fr)urteenth  "  zone."  At  the  same  time  fares  were  reduced,  on 
Ml  average,  ."iO  per  cent.  A  person  wishing  to  go  anywhere 
within  the  drst  zone,  15  miles  from  Budai>est  or  less,  pays 
','0  cents  tirst-class,  16  cents  second,  and  10  cents  third.  This 
rate  is  doubled  for  the  second  zone,  anywhere  within  24  miles, 
tripled  for  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  The  result  is  now- 
published.  It  shows  an  increase  of  passengers,  upon  the 
whole,  to  the  amount  of  216  per  cent.,  and  of  receipts  to  the 
^imount  of  40  per  cent.  These  returns  exceed  the  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

Air  Power  for  Street  Cars.— Paris  is  shortly  to  try  a  new 
e.vjwriment  with  tramways  worked  by  compresse<l  air.  There 
:ire  already  electric  tramway's  running  from  the  Madeleine  to 
St.  Denis  and  Pantin  with  accumulators  under  the  carriage. 
These  are  reported  to  work  very  satisfactorily  and  are  much 
more  sightly  than  those  of  the  "  trolley"  S3'stem  in  u.se  in  some 
of  the  French  departments  The  new  compressed-air  ma 
chines,  which  are  to  be  stiirt*d  from  the  Louvre  to  Versailles 
and  St.  Cloud,  are  expectcnl  to  \>e  more  satisfactory  than  either 
iis  well  as  more  economical  in  their  working.  The  locomo- 
tives will  weigh  18  tons  and  have  a  pressure  of  almut  150  ll)s. , 
and  l)e  cai)able  of  drawing  three  or  four  cars  loaded  with  pas- 
sengers. The  water  of  the  Seine  has  l)een  utilii'.ed  as  motive 
power  for  the  compression  of  the  air.  The  advantages  ex- 
pected an-,  besides  economical  working,  the  absence  of  nmoke 
or  odor  from  the  machines,  and  they  also,  it  is  said,  olTer 
better  facilities  for  dispatching  several  car  loads  of  passengers 
at  the  same  time  by  the  same  nmclxinc  —  Transport. 

Pneumatic  Tubes  in  Chicago  —Pneumatic  tul>cs  have  rc- 
<ently  l>een  laid  in  the  strei-ts  of  Chicago  for  conncctin.g  the 
City  llall  and  the  C'entral  Police  stations  with  the  oBice  of  the 
City  Press  Association,  the  various  national  and  international 
neivs  a.ss9oiatiuus,  and  the  main  stations  of  Ihe  telegraph  com- 
panies. It  is  stated  that  the  time  of  transmission  of  messages 
from  the  points  most  distinctly  s<-parated  is  but  one  minute. 
Circulating  in  all  of  the  tubes  of  the  system  is  a  continuous 
current  of  air,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  transmit  a  package 
from  one  station  to  another,  it  is  merely  necessiiry  to  place  the 
matter  to  \tn  delivered  in  a  carrier,  which  is  inserted  within 
the  tube  and  it  is  instantly  off.  This  is  similar,  as  far  as  the 
operation  is  concerned,  to  that  which  is  used  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  the  city  of  London,  but  we  have  not  sis 
yet  the  information  regarding  details  of  the  mechanism,  so 
that  we  can  give  an  accurate  technical  description  of  the  vari- 
ous valves  and  appliances  which  are  used.  The  pipes  are  laid 
in  a  trench  in  the  street  at  sufficient  depth,  to  get  as  far  as 
practicable  below  all  pipes  and  other  obstructions.  Twenty- 
nine  conduits  in  a  nest  are  then  built  of  square  vitrified  clay 
pipes,  into  which  seamless  drawn  brass  pneumatic  tubes  are 
placed.  The  conduits  are  laid  in  and  surrounded  by  Portland 
cement  concrete  from  8  to  10  in.  thick,  thus  making  it  a  solid 
wall  of  masonry  which  will  not  be  affected  by  dampness, 
heavy  traffic,  or  other  causes.  The  motive  power  is  said  to 
be  a  jet  of  steam  discharging  through  an  injector.  The  air  is 
exi>elleil  from  the  tubes,  so  that  when  the  carrier  is  placed  in 
position  it  is  forced  to  its  destination  by  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  carrier  used  is  a  new  device.  It  is  made  of  flexible  leather 
with  an  inner  wire  fnimc  to  keep  it  in  proper  form,  and  to 
allow  it  to  travel  around  the  curves  readily.  These  carriers 
are  2}  in.  in  diameter  and  about  8  in.  long. 

Bertrand  Rustless  Process. — According  to  an  account 
read  before  one  of  the  French  scientilic  societies,  the  IJertrand 
proct>ss  of  coating  with  magnetic  oxide  and  enameling  iron- 
and  iron  carburets  is  much  simpler  than  the  better  known 
Hower  Harff  process,  and  is  based  »ii>oii  a  new  discovery  in' 
chemistry.  It  is  stated  thus:  If  a  thin  adherent  tilm  of  an- 
other metid  is  formeil  on  the  wrought  iron  or  on  the  cast  iron, 
and  this  iron  or  east  iron,  heated  to  l.(XX)°,  is  exposed  to  a  cur- 
rent of  oxidizing  gas,  the  oxygen  penetrates  through  the  tilm, 
oxidizes  the  iron  or  the  cast  iron,  and  under  these  conditions 
magnetic  oside  is  the  result.  The  formation  of  magnetic 
oxide,  thus  obtained,  continues  indetinitely,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  coating  of  oxide  increases  according  to  the  period  of 
exposure  to  the  oxidizing  current,  providing  the  temjierature 
remains  at  about  1.000  .  None  of  Ihe  accounts  seen  in  this 
country  state  whether  this  temperature  is  by  the  Centigrade 
or  the  Fabrenheit  scale. 


As  to  the  tilm  of  metal  deposited  in  the  tirst  instance,  it  dis- 
appears in  some  obscure  way,  forming  oxides  which  mingle 
with  the  magnetic  oxide  or  volatilize,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  metal  ot  which  they  are  composed.  M.  Bertrand  had 
then  to  find  the  best  metal  and  the  best  method  for  depositing 
it  on  the  article  to  be  coated,  and  he  has  found  that  bron7.e,  a 
mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  gives  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  ever)'  satisfaction.  For  depositing  this  bronze  on  the 
wrought  iron  and  cast  iron  M.  Bertrand  uses  electricity  or  wet 
baths,  and  uses  sulphophenolic  acid. 

The  following  is  the  method  adopted  in  the  Bertrand  manu- 
factory for  an  oxidation  :  The  article  is  cleansed  (the  cleansing 
is  not  indispensable),  then  dipped  a  few  moments  in  a  Imth 
containing  a  solution  of  sulplioplicnolate  of  copper  and  tin. 
The  coating  of  bronze  being  formed,  the  article  is  immediately 
washed  with  cold  water  and  dried  with  sawdust.  The  article 
dried  is  put  into  a  furnace.  C>xide  forms,  and  at  the  end  of 
15  to  30  minutes  (according  to  the  articles)  the  article  is  taken 
out  sufflcientl\-  oxidized.  The  coating  produced  varies  from 
four  to  eight-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

M.  Bertrand  uses  electricity  to  ascertain  if  the  coating  is  of 
sufflcient  and  uniform  thickness,  and  in  doing  so  he  makes 
use  of  bells.  If  in  putting  the  two  wires  in  contact  with  the 
oxidize<l  article  the  Ijcils  ring,  the  cuirent  passes — the  oxida- 
tion is  insufficient :  if  it  remains  silent,  the  oxide  formed  is  of 
sufficient  practical  thickness,  bi-aiuse  it  prevents  the  electric 
current  from  passing.  To  obtain  tinning  on  iron,  salts  of  tin 
are  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  water  and  sulphophenolic  acid  at 
the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  of  tin  salt  and  5  per  cent,  of  sulpho- 
plienolic  acid.  In  this  mixture  the  article,  which  is  previously 
cleaned,  is  dipped,  and  is  at  once  covered  with  an  adherent 
coating  of  tin,  and  afterward  by  the  meiins  of  rotating  brushes 
in  wire  and  cloth  the  coating  of  tin  is  polished,  and  a  result  is 
obtained  which  is  both  effective  and  cheap. 

For  enameling  iron  the  direct  process  is  stated  to  Ix'  danger- 
ous to  the  operator,  and  impossible  in  the  case  of  large  articles. 
In  the  liertrand  enameling,  the  article  is  tirst  coated  with  mag- 
netic oxide,  then  dipiMKl  in  borosilicates  of  lead,  colored  by 
metallic  oxides,  in  which  is  addeil  a  little  pipe  clay  in  order  to 
^ive  rather  more  body.  The  article  thus  covered  cold,  by 
dipping  or  with  brushes,  is  put  into  the  furnace  ;  the  enamel 
adheres  and  vitrifies  at  the  usual  furnace  tcn)i)eratures  used 
by  enamelers.  By  putting  a  coating  of  colored  enamel  wth  a 
brush  on  a  first  coat  simply  plain,  it  is  possible  to  make  any 
decorations  desired,  which  may  be  burned  in  at  one  operation 
for  out-door  vases,  et*:.  These  results,  due  to  the  first  oxida- 
tion with  magnetic  oxide,  are  remarkable  as  much  for  the 
color  as  for  the  tenacity  of  the  enamel  and  its  resistance  to 
rough  usage. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society.— At  a  meeting  on  January 
17  A  B.  Holmes  read  a  paper  on  the  Public  Supply  of  Elec- 
trical Energy  ;  its  cost  and  price.  In  Liverpool  the  cost  in- 
crease in  lamps  since  1890  has  been  from  12,000  to  25,000. 
The  load  on  a  station  supplying  electricity  for  lighting  pur- 
poses was  shown  to  be  extremely  variable,  the  maximum  load 
in  winter  being  one  hundred  times  greater  than  the  minimum 
load  in  summer,  the  cost  of  working  the  plant  being  much 
greater  in  conseipience  than  would  be  the  case  were  it  possible 
to  run  the  plant  under  uniform  load.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
great  advantage  would  be  derived  from  any  practicable  method 
of  storage,  but  that  the  high  cost  of  accumulators  at  present 
prevents  their  commercial  use  for  that  purpose.  Various 
methods  of  cliarging  for  the  supply  of  energy  were  described 
and  conipared.  It  was  stated  that  at  the  price  charged  for 
electricity  in  Liverpool  tlie  cost  of  lighting  by  incandescent 
lam|>s  is  approxinuitcly  double  that  of  gsis.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  patents  for  incandescent  lamps  having  expired, 
lamps  will  gradually  l>e  improved  in  efficiency,  and  that  witli 
reduced  cost  of  productif)n  it  is  to  l)e  expected  that  tlie  cost  of 
electric  light  may  in  the  future  not  excec<l  the  present  price 

of  gilS. 

DETENTIONS  TO  TRAINS  FROM  FAILURES  OF 
PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVES. 


The  following  Table  I  gives  a  report  of  detentions  to  pas- 
senger trains  on  a  prominent  road  from  defects  of  locomotives 
for  the  month  of  .Tanuary.  1894.     It  will  repay  careful  study. 

Table  II  gives  the  detentions  on  the  same  road  for  the  same 
period  for  other  causes  than  engine  failures.  These  are  enu- 
merated in  the  first  column.  We  will  be  glad  to  receive  sim- 
ilar reports  from  other  roads  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
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TABLE  I. 
WtATmUKHr  OF-RKTINTIOHI  TO  PAMINUIR  TBAIN8  FOB  JAMdABT,  1894. 
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« 
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1 

4 

.. 
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4 
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1 

to 

1 
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0 
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15 
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HI 
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11 
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1 
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1 
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,, 
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i 

•• 

1 
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I 

1 

s 

4 

86 

1 

5 

5 

1 
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0 

81 
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20 
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1 
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1 

13 
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1 
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1 

10 
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,, 

1 

0 
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S 

47 
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,, 
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Division  B.. 
Division  C. 
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TABLE  II. 


Divisions. 
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INTERNATIONAL  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  ANAL- 
YSIS OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 


ORGANIZATION   AND  WORK  OF  THE  St'B-COMMITTEE. 


At  Uie  World's  Congress  of  C'lieniists,  in  Chicago,  litst 
August,  following  the  paiK-rs  of  Professor  J.  W.  Langley, 
"  On  the  Work  of  the  Committee  on  International  Stantlanls 


for  the  Aiiiklysis  of  Iron  and  Steel,"  and  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Dudlf\, 
"  On  the  Need  of  Standanl  Methods  for  the  Analysis  of  Iron 
and  Steel,  with  Some  Proposed  Standard  Methods,"  was  a 
brief  discussion,  wluch  resulted  in  the  reference  by  that  body 
of  the  whole  subject  of  standanl  methods  for  the  analysis  < if 
iron  and  steel,  to  the  Committee  on  International  Standanh 
for  the  Analysis  of  Iron  and  Steel.  That  Committee,  it  will 
he  rememliered,  consists  of  seven  chemists,  in  each  of  fl\c 
different  countries— namely,  England,  France,  German;, 
Sweden  and  the  United  States.  The  American  Committ<  i' 
was  appointed  jointly  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers and  the  University  of  Michigan,  with  Professor  J.  M. 
I-Angley,  Case  School  of  Science.  Cleveland,  O.,  as  Chairman. 
The  other  members  of  that  Committee  were  :  W.  P.  Barlia, 
Midvale  Steel  Works,  Nicetown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.  A. 
Blair,  406  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Professor  Regis 
Chauvenel,  President  State  School  of  Mines.  Golden,  Col.; 
Professor  T.  M.  Drown,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Boston,  Miiss. ;  Dr.  C.  15.  Dudley,  Chemist  Pennsylvani:! 
Railroad  Company,  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  Porter  W.  Shimer,  Eas- 
ton.  Pa. 

Following  the  reference  of  the  subject  to  this  Committee,  it 
Wiis  decided  after  consultation  to  api>oint  a  Sub-Committee,  to 
talce  up  the  question  of  slandaid  metliods.  The  Sub-Commit 
tee  is  constituted  a-s  follows  :  W.  P.  liarba,  A.  A.  Blair,  T.  M. 
Drown,  Porter  W.  Shimer  and  C.  B.  Dudley,  Chairman. 

The  Sul)-Comniittee  held  an  organizing  meeting  at  the  ofliei' 
of  A.  A.  Blair,  406  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  on  December 
13,  all  the  members  being  present.  The  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  map  out  the  work.     It  was  agreed  as  follows  : 

1.  That  Mr.  Blair  should  submit  a  form  of  circular  to  go  to 
the  iron  and  steel  chemists  of  the  country,  susking  for  a  brief 
outline  of  the  metho<ls  which  they  prefer,  and  the  reasons  for 
all  the  important  points  of  their  metho<ls. 

2.  That  the  work  of  the  Committee  should  comprehend  the 
recommendation  of  standard  methods  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  commercial  transactions,  and  when  any  of  these  metho<l.s 
could  not  1x5  used  in  steel  works  in  daily  practice,  on  account 
of  lime  required,  an  alternative  rapid  method  should  be  recom 
mended,  and  its  liniilations  defined. 

3.  That  the  members  of  the  Committee  should  draw  up  each 
proposed  staiulurd  method  in  writing,  with  some  minutenes.s, 
and  give  the  rea-wns  for  each  important  point,  these  written 
drafts  to  be  sent  to  the  Chairman,  to  l)e  duplicated,  and  sent 
to  every  meml»er  of  the  Committee.  Later,  the  points  agreed 
upon  are  to  l)e  edited  by  some  one  member  of  the  Committee. 

4.  That  only  one  element  should  be  embraced  in  a  method. 
.I.  That  the  first  method  to  be  taken  up  should  be  phos- 
phorus in  steel. 

6.  Mr.  Barba  offered  to  furnish  to  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, a  suitable  quantity,  not  less  than  a  pound  or  so,  of 
borings  of  three  (3)  different  kinds  of  steel— namely,  one  of 
from  0.01  to  0.02  phosphorus,  carbon  about  0  90,  and  silicon 
about  0.40  ;  another  with  phosphorus  not  far  from  0.06,  car 
bon  0.50  to  0.60,  silicon  0.25  to  0.30,  and  arsenic  0.15  per  cent. 
The  above  two,  to  be  crucible  steel.  Another  sample  of  open- 
hearth  steel  of  carbon,  0.90  to  1.05  ;  phosphorus,  0  03  to  0.04  ; 
manganese,  0.30  to  0.40  ;  silicon,  0.20  to  0.25  ;  sulphur,  0.02 
to  0.04  ;  and  copper  anywhere  below  0.10. 

7.  Dr.  Dudley  offered  to  furnish  to  each  member  of  the 
Committee  a  like  amount  of  borings  from  a  sample  of  Bessemer 
steel  of  from  0.10  to  0.12  phosphorus,  carbon  about  0.50,  man- 
ganese 0.80  to  1.00,  silicon  0.03  to  0.05,  sulphur  0.07  to  0.10, 
and  copper  from  0.07  to  0.10.  These  samples  of  steel  to  be 
used  in  deciding  various  questions  that  may  come  up  in  regard 
to  proposed  niethods. 

A  very  earnest  feeling  Wiis  manifested  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Sub-Connnittee,  and  the  outlook  for  some  goo<l  work  is  ap- 
parently very  favorable. 
Approved  :  CnAiiLf*  B.  Dudley, 

J.  W.  L.XNoi.KV.  Cfuiiriiitiii  JS'tb- Committee. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interiuitional  Standard. 


FIRE  AT  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 


The  President  and  Director  of  the  Engineering  Laboratory 
of  Punlue  University  have  issued  a  circular  to  its  "  friends," 
in  which  they  announce  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  new 
Engineering  Laboratory  on  tlie  night  of  .January  23--four 
days  after  its  dedication.     In  the  announcement  it  is  said  : 

"The  fire  originated  in  the  boiler-room  and  spread  with 
great  rapidity.  Its  progress  could  not  be  checked  until  the 
hirger  part  of  a  fine  building  had  been  destroyed.  Three 
laboratory  roonis  were  burned:  the  machine-room  with  its 
20  lathes,  its  planers,  shapers,  drill  presses,  milling  machines, 
and  its  large  supply  of  small  tools ;  the  forge  rooid  with  iU 
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:i:?  power  forges  :  and  the  laboratory  for  ad  vanced  work,  which 
<'oiitain!i  Purduo's  now  famous  locomotive  Selienectady,  a 
triple-expansion  Corliss  engine,  and  much  other  apparatus  de- 
siu'neci  for  work  in  steam  engineering,  hydraulics,  and  strength 
of  materials.  Nothing  in  these  rooms  escaped  the  fire.  Not 
only  was  all  the  apparatus  lost,  but  also  a  large  amount  of  ex- 
pi'rimental  data.  The  main  portion  of  the  building  was  al.<>o 
consumed.  This  contained  three  stories,  50  ft.  X  150  ft.  It 
n  lis  occupied  by  drawing-rooms,  recitation  and  lecture  rooms. 
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;      .  ■   •.  RIBHLE  MEASURING  AND  PER  CENT.  GAUGE. 

iiKstrument-rooms,  offices  and  a  mechanical  museum.  Some 
uf  the  furniture  and  apparatus  in  these  rooms  was  carried  out 
liefore  the  fire  took  possession,  but,  as  already  stated,  this  part 
of  the  building  was  entirely  burned. 

*'  The  only  portion  still  standing  comprises  the  wood-room 
iiiid  foundry.  These  rooms  were  not  damaged  except  by  the 
limporary  removal  of  the  more  portable  portion  of  their  equip- 
ment. 

"  The  incidental  losses  bj'  the  fin*  are  considerable.  Mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  have  lost  books,  papers  and  data  :  students, 
tlicir  instruments  ;  and  many  manufacturers  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  who  by  gifts  or  liberal  discoimts  had  co-oper- 
ated in  the  equipment  of  the  building,  have  lost  their  represen- 
l:ition  there. 

"  Such  a  laboratory  as  the  one  burned  is  the  result  of  many 
influences,  not  among  the  least  of  these  Iteing  the  suggestions 
of  professional  friends  and  the  material  assistance  of  those 
who,  as  manufacturers  and  builders,  are  helping  to  advance  the 
standard  of  engineering  construction.  We  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge the  assistance  thus  rendered,  and  hope  that  our  success 
in  the  past  may  warrant  a  coatinuatioo  of  the  interest  that  has 
heretofore  been  accorded  us." 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  protection  of  buildings  from  fire 
would  seem  to  be  in  order  at  this  and  perhaps  at  other  similar 
institutions. 


RIEHLE  MEASURING  AND  PER  CENT.  GAUGE. 


VVe  present  to  our  readers  in  this  issue  an  illustration  of 
the  Riehle  measuring  and  per  cent,  gauge.  An  ingenious 
apparatus  of  this  kind  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  those  in 
charge  of  testing  departments,  where  the  i>ercenta^e  of  elonga- 
tion on  tensile  specimens  of  metiU  is  required.  It  has  eight 
notches  1  in.  apart,  and  is  12  in.  long,  the  4  in.  beyond  the 
notches  being  laid  off  and  graduated  to  show  the  elongation  in 
jMjr  cent,  without  other  mea.suriug  or  figuring. 

On  the  under  side  is  a  shoulder  running  with  the  length  of 
the  scale,  so  that  the  lines  scribed  to  show  the  inches  will  l)e 
across  the  test  piece,  at  right  angles  to  its  axis.  The  scale  is 
used  eitlier  witli  the  lines  scrilx'd  with  this  instrument,  or 
with  pieces  laid  off  with  the  double-pointed  center  punch.  It 
is  a  great  time  stiver,  and  its  use  also  eliminates  the  i>08sibility 
of  error  in  measuring  extensions  and  figurine  the  percentage 
of  elongation.  For  pieces  laid  off  in  lengths  other  than  8  in. 
the  percentage  scale  is  in  proportion  :  Thus  in  4-in.  measure- 
ments the  reading  is  doubled,  and  in  2-in.  measurements  it  is 
quadrupled.  It  is  made  only  by  Riehle  Brothers'  Testing 
.Machine  Company,  Philadelphia,  I'a.  It  is  in  use  by  several 
testing  bureaus,  among  others  the  Rol)ert  W.  Hunt  &  Co. 
liureau  of  Inspection,  Tests  and  Consultation,  Chicago  :  also 
it  the  Testing  Department  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Works,  North 
(/hicago  Works,  and  the  Department  of  Physical  Tests  of 
Uiehle  Brotliers'  Testing  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia. 


Recent  Patents. 


BALCH  8  RAIL  JOINT. 

The  cnjjravings  show,  fig.  1,  a  side  view  ;  fig.  2,  a  trans- 
verse section  on  the  line  2  i|  of  tig.  1,  looking  toward  the 
right ;  fig.  3.  a  similar  section  on  the  line  3  3  at  the  middle  of 
the  splice  bars  ;  and  fig.  4  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  bars 
with  the  rails  omitted.  The  inventor  descrilws  this  invention 
:i8  follows  : 

"  The  splice  bars  Ji  are  extendeil  l>elow  the  ba.se  of  the  rails. 
The  portions  e,  figs.  2  and  4,  at  the  ends  of  the  bars  are  folded 
tight  against  the  under  side  of  the  base  of  the  rails.    The  portions 


e  so  folded  rest  on  tlie  ties  C,  C  under  the  rail,  and  form  s  chair 
for  the  rail.  The  middle  portions  D  of  the  splice  bars  B,  in- 
stead of  being  folded  tight  against  the  under  side  of  the  base 
of  the  rail,  are  projected  down  in  a  vertical  position  at  the 
edge  of  the  base  and  form  the  trusses  D,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
rail.  The  metal  between  the  truss  D  and  the  horizontal  por- 
tion e  of  each' bar  is  left  intact.  Of  course  it  will  be  some- 
what stretched  by  the  bending  of  the  plate,  of  which  the  bar 
is  composed,  to  the  desired  fonii.  The  metal  could  be  divided 
between  the  two  parts  D  and  e  and  still  em- 
body my  invention.  The  bars  B  are  bolted  to 
the  rails  by  the  bolts  rf,  which  pass  through 
the  bars  B  at  and  through  the  web  of  the  rails 
in  the  usual  manner.  Notches  are  cut  in  the 
bars  at  i.  fig.  4,  to  receive  the  spikes  that  hold 
the  whole  securely  to  the  ties.  Bolts  could 
also  be  inserted  tlirough  the  trusses  i>  to  hold 
the  bars,  but  they  are  not  necessary,  and  I 
prefer  not  to  use  them. 

"  The  upper  part  of  the  splice  bars  B  are  in  the  usual  form 
of  angle  bars  for  that  purpose,  except  that  the  upper  edge, 
instead  of  being  straight,  is  curved  to  leave  a  small  space  at 
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each  end  between  the  bars  and  the  head  of  the  rail  The 
splice  bars  fit  tight  to  the  heads  of  the  rails  at  the  ends  of  the 
rails.  This  form  of  construction  operates  to  relieve  the  joint 
from  shocks,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  weight  of  the  trucks 
of  a  car  or  train  of  cars  are  on  each  side  of  the  joint  beyond 
the  ties  C,  C ,  shown,  the  tendency  is  to  raise  the  ends  of  the 
rails  up,  the  ties  C,  C,  acting  as  f  ulcrums.  The  small  spaces  x 
at  the  ends  of  the  bars  permit  this  to  take  place  without  break- 
ing or  straining  the  joint." 

The  inventor  has  recognized  the  fact  that  in  a  rail  joint 
rigidity  of  the  joint  is  not  of  so  great  importance  as  cmitiutiity. 
That  is,  it  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  a 
joint  deflects,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  ends  of 
the  two  rails  should  he  held  so  that  their  positions  will  always 
conform  to  each  other,  and  the  tops  of  the  two  rails  Ik?  in  a  contin- 
uous line.  It  does  not  matter  much  whether  this  is  an  absoluti  ly. 
straight  line  or  is  slightly  curved,  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  the  end  of  one  rail  should  not  project  above  thai  of 
the  other.  Thus,  if  a  car  or  engine  is  moving  toward  the  left, 
if  when  it  comes  to  A.  fig.  1.  the  tie  C  anA  the  rail  A  should 
be  depressed,  if  the  latter  curries  the  end  of  A'  with  it,  so 
that  when  the  wheel  gets  to  the  joint  at  J  tlie  tops  of  the  two 
rails  are  flush,  the  wheel  will  roll  over  the  joint  and  there  will 
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be  very  little  shock  or  concussion,  even  thougli  botli  rails  are 
deflected  at  the  joint.  If.  however,  the  rail  A  is  depressed  in- 
dependentlj-  of  A',  and  when  the  wheel  reaches  the  end  of  A' 
it  projects  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  or  more  al)ovc  .1,  there 
will  he  a  sliock  proportionate  to  tlie  difTerence  in  heijfht  of  the 
ends  of  the  two  rails.  A  similar  result  would  follow  if  tlie 
tic  C  was  rigidly  supported  and  C  was  unsupporte«l,  and 
would  be  depressed  when  the  end  of  the  rail  A'  was  loaded. 
In  that  case  the  wheel  would  drop  from  an  elevation  at  the 
end  ./of  llie  rail  A  and  fall  on  A',  whatever  distance  the  tie  C" 
could  be  depressed,  and  a  concussion  and  lettering  of  the  end 
of  the  rail  .-1  would  result.  If,  however,  the  ends  of  the  two 
rails  are  securely  held,  so  that  their  top  surfaces  will  always 
be  exactly  flush  with  each  other,  then,  no  matter  whether 
either  or  both  arc  detiecte<l,  a  smooth  joint  will  be  maintained 
nevertheless. 

It  may  be  adde<I  that  nlisolute  rigidity  in  track  is  ini|K>ssi)il('. 
Of  course,  with  very  heavy  rails  and  plenty  of  ballast  and 
thoroughly  ^ood  niainlcnance  there  will  l)e  more  rigidity  tlian 
is  possible  with  light  rails,  little  or  iio  ballast,  and  neglect  of 
repairs.  The  ilefleclion  of  mils  must.  Iiowcver,  l)e  recognized. 
There  will  ahvays  Ix'  delleclion,  and  it  shotdd  U'  provided  for. 
The  inventor  of  this  rail  joint  has.  therefore,  it  is  thought 
very  wisely,  made-  jirovision  for  Ibis,  and  has  made  the  top 
edges  of  his  splice  bars  curved,  so  that  they  tit  liglit  to  the 
mils  only  at  Hit  ir  ends,  and  there  is  a  liitie  space  or  clearance 
between  the  ends  of  the  bars  and  the  undi  r  side  of  the  heads 
of  the  rails.  This  allows  deflection  of  tlie  rails  to  take  pla(« 
without  undue  strain  on  the  bars.  Tlie  bars  form  a  bridge 
extending  from  one  tie  to  the  other,  which  is  made  as  rigid  as 
possible  to  .sup|)<)rt  the  ends  of  the  rails,  but  if  one  of  the 
abutments  should  Iw  depressed  tlie  consequent  def.ection  of 
the  rails  does  not  bring  an  undue  strain  on  the  bridge.  The 
rigidity  of  the  bridge,  it  will  lie  seen,  is  obtained  by  the  form 
into  which  the  lower  flanges  e  >•  are  lient,  as  shown  at  J). 

Altogether  tliis  invention  seems  to  Ik-  a  very  promising  one. 
The  inventor  is  Mr.  Frank  C.  Balch,  of  Kalama/.oo,  Mich. 
His  patent  is  No.  .'ib9,422,  and  is  dated  November  28,  189o. 

hunt's  joniXAi,  hkahini;. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Hunt,  of  New  York,  has  recently  pjitented 
the  ingenious  device  shown  in  tlie  engravings  for  "setting 
up"  the  liearings  of  journals,  such  as  crank-pins  and  other 
journals  where  a  "stub-end"  or  "strap end"  is  ordinarily  pro- 
vided. 

Fig.  1  is  a  longitudinal  and  Hg.  2  a  tranverse  section  of  this 
arrangement,  which  is  described  as  follows  in  the  specitica- 
tion  : 

"  The  crank  pin  or  shaft  at  .1  is  provided  with  the  brasses 
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or  boxes  11  C.  and  these  are  held  in  any  suitable  support,  sucli 
as  the  end  of  the  connect ing-roil  D,  and  adjacent  lo  one  of  the 
lioxes  there  is  a  cavity  A'  into  which  are  iiiscrtinl  balls  or 
spheres  F,  preferably  of  hard  steel.  A  series  of  balls  are  used 
of  various  diameters  introduced  into  the  cavity  ail  joining  the 
box  or  brass  that  is  to  lie  set  up,  and  a  screw  O  is  provide<l, 
sometimes  having  a  tapering  ]>uint,  that  pas.ses  into  the  hole 
through  whicli  the  Imlls  may  Im;  intrtHluced,  and  such  scri'W 
pressing  upon  the  balls  causes  them  to  come  into  intimate  asso 
ciatioii  and  bearing  one  upon  the  other  and  also  upon  the  liox 
that  is  to  1x3  set  up,  and  these  balls  slide  one  upon  the  other 
as  pressed  upon  liy  the  screw,  so  as  to  exert  the  necessary 
furce  against  the  whole  of  the  out<T  surface  of  the  bo\  or 
liearing,  to  press  the  same  to  its  position.  By  making  use  of 
balls  or  spheres  of  different  sizes  I  am  enabled  to  obtain  a  sub- 
stantially fluid  condition,  so  that  the  screw  G  when  it  is  pressed 
upon  the  spheres  causes  one  to  roll  upon  another,  and  a  press- 
ure to  be  exerted  around  all  sides  of  the  cavity  ^and  against 
one  side  of  the  box  C,  so  as  to  press  the  same  with  the  desired 


force  against  the  crank-pin  or  shaft  A.  It  is  preferable  to 
make  the  ojxjning  for  the  s<Tew  O  sufticiently  large  for  tin 
balls  to  pass  freely  through  the  same  and  into  the  cavity,  an<! 
to  introduce  luliricating  material  with  the  balls  for  the  two 
fold  purpose  of  preventing  rust  and  for  oiusing  the  balls  l.) 
slide  or  roll  freely  one  upon  the  other  under  the  action  of  tin 
screw  (f,  as  the  same  may  be  set  up  from  time  to  time  ;  ami 
it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  hammering  or  looseniu;; 
action  exerted  upon  the  screw  (/.  Hence  the  same  is  nor 
liable  to  turn  or  to  liecome  loose,  and  when  the  parts  liuvi 
come  to  a  proper  l)earing  any  wear  or  looseness  can  be  taken 
up  with  great  facility  by  a  slight  turn  of  the  screw  G. 

"  In  practice,"  the  inventor  says,  "that  when  balLs  of  tin- 
-same  si/.e  are  used  they  pile  with  regularity  similar  to  pyn 
mids  and  wedge  into  the  cavity,  and  there  is  not  a  tendency  lo 
press  in  any  direction  :  but  when  the  balls  are  of  different  sizc- 
lliey  will  not  ]>ile  or  pack,  but  slide  and  move  one  on  tin- 
other  similar  to  a  lii|uid,  and  hence  press  in  any  direction 
within  the  cavity  when  acted  on  by  the  screw." 

The  invention  is  a  very  ingenious  one,  and  should  practical 
experience  conflrm  the  promise  of  its  usefulness,  it  may  effect 
an  entire  change  in  the  construction  of  stnip  ends,  which  have 
held  their  own  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  inventor  is  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hunt,  the  well-known  manu- 
facturer of  hoisting  and  conveying  machinery,  of  45  Broad- 
way, New  York.  The  numlier  of  his  patent  is  512,826,  ami 
Ihe" date  is  January  1(>,  18it4. 

SALVKTKIl's   METAL   DKAFT-SII,L   FOR   CARS. 

"  The  main  object  of  this  invention,"  it  is  said  in  the  spe<:i- 
Hcatiou,  "  is  lo  provide  a  draft-sill  that  is  light  and  coinimct. 
and  is  at  the  same  time  capable  of  withstanding  the  seven 
shocks  and  strains  lo  which  this  part  of  cais  is  commonly  sub 
jectetl.  For  this  pur])ose  the  sill  is  made  of  metal  instead  of 
wood,  and  such  portions  of  the  sill  as  would  bear  little  or  no 
portion  of  the  strains  is  cut  away,  and  certain  flanges  ami 
other  ap))eDdagcs  are  jirovided,  preferably  cast  integral  with 
the  sill  and  calculated  to  greatly  increase  the  strength  witliout 
adding  materially  to  the  weight  and  bulk  thereof." 

The  genend  construction  which  is  proposed  will  be  under- 
stoo<l  from  the  engravings  without  other  description.  Fig.  1 
is  a  longitudinal  verliciu  .section  of  the  draw-gear  of  a  car 
drawn  on  the  line  1 — 1  of  fig.  2,  and  shows  one  of  the  metal 
draw-sills  as  seen  from  the  inner  side.  Fig.  2  is  a  transverse 
vertical  section  on  the  plane  of  line  2—2  of  flg.  1,  looking  from 
the  left  in  fig.  1.  Fig.  ;i  is  a  plan  view  of  a  pair  of  the  draft- 
sills,  showing  one  of , them  in  section,  this  section  being  on  tlu' 
l>lane  of  line  3— 3  of  fig.  1.  Fig.  4  is  a  side  elevation  of  one 
of  the  sills,  as  seen  from  its  outer  side. 

While  the  general  construction  of  these  draw-sills  will  be 
apparent  from  the  engravings,  the  inventor's  description  of 
some  of  the  special  features  will  l)e  quoted.  The  specification 
-says  : 

•'  Extending  horizontally  between  the  upper  portion  of  the 
front  and  rear  draw-lugs  26  and  27,  and  projecting  at  right 
angles  from  the  inner  surface  of  each  sill  near  its  upper  edge, 
is  an  offset  or  flange  36,  along  the  under  surface  of  .which  arc 
moved  the  upper  edges  of  the  respective  draw-followers 30  ami 
31  when  the  car  is  drawn  forward  or  liacked,  and  the  draw- 
spring  is  depressed,  these  flanges  36  serving  to  conflne  said 
draw-followers  and  prevent  their  rising  upward  out  of  place. 
The  flange  or  offset  36  is  cast  integral  with  the  sill,  both  for 
simplicity  and  greater  strength. 

"  Extending  horizontally  lietwccn  the  lower  portion  of  tin 
front  and  rear  dniw-lugs,  and  corresponding  to  the  flanges  31; 
just  descrilied,  are  the  removable  tie-plates  37,  which,  after 
the  draw-head,  draw-spring,  anil  draw  followers  have  lieen 
inserted  in  their  proper  places  are  place<l  against  the  lower 
surface  of  the  drawings  and  securely  held  to  said  lugs  by 
bolls  ;W  passiiii;  through  vertical  perfonitions  (flg.  3)  in  tin 
front  and  rear  draw-lugs  26  and  27.  These  tie-plates  hold  Ihe 
dmw-followers  and  co-operating  parts  in  place,  and  prevenl 
the  Slime  from  dropping  or  iK^iiig  forced  out  of  position  down- 
wardly. 

"  It  will  lie  ol)scrved  that  the  strain  on  the  draft-sill  will 
ordinarily  l»e  greatest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  draw  followers, 
and  will  diminish  towanl  the  rear  portion  of  the  draft-sill, 
which  rear  portion  is  therefore  made  of  decreasing  height. 
A  further  saving  of  metal  and  l^htness  of  the  sill  are  secured 
by  cutting  away  the  middle  (lortions  of  the  same  in  the  spaces 
between  tlie  columns  17  before  described,  as  clearly  shown  in 
figs.  1  and  4.  For  a  like  purpose  a  considerable  part  of  the 
midille  i>ortion  of  the  columns  17  may  be  cut  away,  as  clearly 
shown  in  figs.  2  and  4. 

"  The  front  ends  (or  ends  furthest  to  the  left  in  fig.  1)  of  the 
draft-sill  13  are  preferably  luroed  slightly  inward;  approach- 
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iag  more  closely  toward  each  other  and  toward  the  draw-head 
tlian  the  remainiag  portions  of  the  sill. 

"Extending  vertically  across  the  inner  surface  of  the  sills 
iifiir  the  front  end  just  descrilied  I  provide,  preferably  cast 
integral  with  the  sills,  raised  ribs  40,  having  deini-cylindrical 
\ertical  grooves  in  which  rest  the  bolts  25  which  secure  to- 
•rether  the  deadwood  23,  carrier-iron  24,  and  front  ends  of  the 
sills,  as  above  described.  It  will  l)e  evident  that  the  space 
l)etween  the  sills  at  the  front  end  is,  in  this  manner,  greatly 
contracted,  the  object  of  which  construction  is  to  leave  only 
:i  very  limited  play  for  the  draw  head,  thereby  guarding 
:igainst  breakage  of  the  reduced  part  or  tail  pin  29  and  the 
draw-followers  30  and  31,  the  shock  of  a  sideward  thrust  of 
the  draw-head  Iteing  spent  on  and  resisted  mainly  by  the  liolts 
'2't  just  described." 

The  inventor  does  not  sjiy  in  his  specification  whether  he 
contemplates  making  these  draw-sills  of  cast  iron  or  cast  steel, 
but  obviously  they  must  l)o  made  either  of  the  one  metal  or 
the  other. 

The  patentee  is  the  well-known  car-builder,  Theotlore  C. 
.'>alveter,  of  St.  Louis.  The  number  of  his  patent  is  512,329, 
and  the  date  is  January  9,  1894. 

LOCOMOTIVE   ENOFNE. 

There  is  |>erhnp8  no  problem  in  connection  with  locomotive 
engineering,  if  we  except  the  valve-gearing  on  which  so  much 
ingenuity  has  been  exercised,  as  on  that  of  providing  a  flexible 
ilriving-wheel  base.  By  that  is  meant  an  arrangement  of 
driving-wheels  which  wdl  permit  them  to  adjust  themselves 
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to  the  sinuosities  of  curves  and  assume  radial  ]>08itions  in  rela- 
tion thereto.  A  very  large  number  of  such  inventions  have 
been  proposed  of  varying  degrees  of  practicability  and  im- 
practicability— chiefly  the  latter.  Messrs.  Richard  Klein  and 
Robert  Lindner,  of  Chemnitz,  Germany,  have  recently  taken 
out  an  American  patent  for  an  ingenious  arrangement,  which 
is  not  without  some  promise  of  success. 

Fig.  1  is  a  transverse  section  on  the  lines  t  c  and  e  w  of  fig.  3, 
which  is  a  plan  of  the  running  gear  of  a  six-wheeled  couplet! 
locomotive.  Fig.  2  is  a  transverse  section  in  the  middle  of  the 
leading  axle  on  the  line  r.  y  of  fig.  1. 

The  invention  relates  to  what  is  called  in  the  specifications 
"  displaceable"  axles.  In  the  illustrations  herewith  only  one 
such  displaceable  axle — the  leading  one— is  shown,  but  the 
inventors  describe  an  engine  in  which  both  the  front  and  trail- 
ing axles  are  arranged  in  this  way,  and  the  intermediate  axles 
also  have  some  capacity  for  lateral  movement. 

The  displaceable  axle  consists  of  what  the  inventors  call  an 
"  inner  core,"  which  in  reality  is  a  shaft  A  which  is  attached 
to  the  frames  F  F  by  journals  J  Jot  the  onlinary  type.  This 
shaft  is  driven  by  cranks  and  coupling-rods  in  the  usual  way. 
The  wheel  centers,  which  are  attached  to  this  shaft,  are  each 
made  with  a  hollow  sleeve,  B,  which  extend  from  the  wheels 
to  the  longitudinal  center  line  of  the  engine,  and  arc  then 
bolted  together  by  suitable  flanges  If.  sliown  clearly  in  figs.  2 
and  3.  The  central  shaft  or  "'  core"  is  provided,  at  its  center, 
with  a  spherical  or  "  ball"  bearing  a,  which  is  journaled  in  a 
corresponding  spherical  l)earing  6,  fig.  1,  made  in  two  parts 
and  secured  ti>  the  sleeve  Ji.  The  extremities  c  c  of  the  lx)lt 
have  bearings  r  ;•,  which  are  enclosed  in  slots  d  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  have  a  certain  play  transversely  to  the  track, 
and  may  also  turn  around  the  axis  of  the  bolt,  but  have  no 
play  at  all,  or  but  "very  little,  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of 
the  track  or  circumferentially  to  the  shaft.  It  will  be  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  while  the  sleeve  B  may  be  displaced 


laterally  on  the  shaft  or  axle  proper  A,  and  may  assume  a 
position  at  an  angle  to  A,  yet  in  no  case  will  the  axle  or  shaft  A 
be  able  to  rotate  without  the  sleeve  B,  but  both  parts  will  always 
rotate  together.  Rings// are  inserted  within  the  sleeve  and 
are  firmly  secured  to  the  same.  These  rings  enclose  and  hold 
part  of  the  bearings  i,  which  can  move  in  the  sleeve  a  certain 
distance  transversely  to  the  engine  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  shaft  or  axle  A.  The  rings/ also  limit  the  trans- 
verse displacement  or  movement  of  bin  the  sleeve.  A  small 
annular  space  e  is  left  between  the  rings/ and  bearing  ft,  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  movement  of  the  latter.  Two  coiled 
springs  ff,  bearing  with  one  end  against  a  shoulder  of  the 
sleeve  B,  and  with  the.  other  end  against  the  ring/ and  the 
l)earing  6,  constantly  tend  to  bring  the  sleeve  B  and  the  wheels 
irinto  the  normal  position  shown  in  fig.  1. 

The  sleeve  B  has  two  collars  or  joumals'n.  the  surfaces  of 
which  are  also  turned  to  a  spherical  form.*  To'these'rings  or 
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straps  m  are  loosely  fitted,  and  to  the  rings  connecting-rods  m', 
fig.  3,  are  secured,  which  is  jointed  to  a  bolt  /'.  This  bolt  is 
connected  to  a  coiled  spring  A. 

In  their  specification  the  inventors  descrilte  the  action  of 
their  engine  as  follows  ; 

"  When  the  engine  enters  a  curvt;,  the  core  A  will  remain 
perpendicular  to  the  longitudinal  walls  of  the  frame  F.  The 
sleeve  B,  however,  will  assume  such  a  position  that  its  axis 
will  l)e  normal  to  the  rails — i.e..  directed  toward  the  center  of 
the  curve.  It  will  be  obvious  that  this  lidjustment  of  the 
sleeve  B  carr^'ing  the  wheels  will  be  automatic,  the  rails  act- 
ing as  guides  for  the  flanges  of  the  wheels.  At  the  same  time 
the  sleeve  B  and  core  A  will  be  displaced  somewhat  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  transversely  to  the  track.  One  of  the 
springs  g  will  be  compressed  by  this  movement,  and  the 
spring  h  will  likewise  be  compressed.     When  the  track  is 
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again  in  a  straight  line,  the  spring  g,  which  has  been  com- 
pressed, will  expand  and  bring  the  sleeve  B  bacic  to  its  central 
position,  as  shown  in  flg.  3.  The  spring  h  will  likewise  ex- 
pand and  thereby  restore  the  sleeve  B  to  the  position  in  which 
its  axis  coincides  with  that  of  tlie  core  A.  It  will  be  obvious 
that  the  running  of  the  engine  through  sharp  curves  will  l)e 
considerably  facilitated  by  the  automatic  adjustment  of  the 
wheels  tangentially  to  the  rails. 

"  Another  advantage  of  our  improved  construction  is  that 
each  of  the  wheels  connected  to  one  sleeve  B  carries  exactly 


"  6  is  a  washer  plate  bearing  against  the  inclined  notch  3:t 
and  extending  across  the  rear  ends  of  botli  drawbar  timbers 
and  block  5. 

"  7 — 7  are  two  tr»iss-ro<ls  which  pass  through  the  plate  or 
■washer  6,  through  the  grooves  in  the  sides  of  the  block  5,  ami 
through  slots  in  the  sides  of  the  central  timber  10,  and  through 
the  end  sill  9,  and  washer  8.  Upon  its  extremity  a  nut  is 
screwed  which  bears  upon  the  wasljer  8. 

"  The  block  5  extends  slightly  above  the  drawbar  timbers 
1 — 1  which  fits  into  the  forward,  end  of  said  notch.     13  is  .1 
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the  same  loud,  as  the  entire  load  borne  by  one  axle  rests  upon 
the  center  of  the  sleeve." 

It  does  not  seem  entirely  certain  though  that  the  engine  will 
work  exactly  as  the  inventors  expect.  If,  for  example,  it  was 
running  with  the  leading  wheels  W  W ,  tig.  3,  ahead,  and  \V 
should  come  in  contact  with  the  outer  rail  of  a  curve,  the 
effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  rail  against  the  flange  of  this  wheel 
would  be  to  push  it  back  and  compress  the  spring  h.  If  this 
should  occur  the  axis  of  the  wheels  W  W ,  instead  of  assum- 
ing an  inclined  position,  which  would  Ik*  radial  to  the  curve, 
would  lie  inclined  in  the  reverse  way.  This  obviously  would 
be  daneerous.  A  much  better  plan  would  appear  to  In?  to 
attach  the  straps  or  rings  »  on  the  l)earings  m  to  a  frame  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  a  Bissel  or  pony  truck,  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines,  and  pivoted  to  u  center  pin  at  O.  If  the  leading  wheels 
were  then  displaced  laterally  by  the  pressure  of  the  flange  of 
cither  wheel  against  a  curved  rail,  the  frame  //  //  moving 
about  the  center  pin  G  would  cause  the  axis  of  the  wheels 
TF  IF'  to  assume  a  position  radial  to  the  curve. 

The  dotted  lines,  //  //,  have  been  added  to  the  engraving 
accompanying  the  patent  specification. 

The  number  of  the  patent  is  511,531,  and  the  date  December 
20,  1893. 

COLE  AND  ORIEVE.S  DRAW -GEAR  FOR  CARS. 

The  accompanying  engravings  show  an  analogous  invention 
to  that  of  Mr.  Salveter's.  Its  object,  the  inventors  say,  is  to 
strengthen  the  framework  of  cars  to  resist  the  shock  of  impact 
in  coupling. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  this  <lraw-gear, 
flg.  2  a  plan,  and  fig.  3  an  enrl  view  of  the  block  5. 

"  In  the  form  of  construction  designed  by  the  inventors  of 
this  arrangement,  11—11,  fig.  2.  represent  the  usual  center 
sills  commonly  used  on  cars.  10  is  a  ceniral  timl)er  not  usiially 
used  in  constructing  freight  ciirs  of  this  class.  It  stands  be- 
tween the  timbers  11—11,  to  which  it  is  bolted  by  a  series  of 
transverse  bolts.  The  end  of  the  timber  10  abuts  against  the 
end  sill  9  in  its  center  and  tetween  the  truss  rods  7—7.  The 
under  side  of  the  timber  10  is  notched  at  14 — 14.  fig.  1.  1—1 
are  the  drawbar  timbers  of  the  car  ;  'i  the  coupling-head  and 
bumper  ;  3  the  bumper  spring  ;  4  the  bumper  followerplatc. 
upon  which  the  bumper  spring  rests. 

"  5  is  a  filling  block  which  stands  Ijetween  the  rear  ends  of 
the  drawbar  timbers  1  —  1,  to  which  it  is  bolted  by  horizontal 
bolts  22—22  passing  through  said  timbers  and  block.  The 
rear  ends  of  both  drawbar  timljers  an<l  block  5  are  niade  of 
the  same  shai>e,  and  at  the  lower  corner  arc  provided  with  a 
notch  having  an  inclined  surface  23. 


cross-brace  timber  which  stands  immediately  behind  the  block,5 
and  the  drawbar  limbers  1—1,  and  against  which  they  abut ; 
it  fits  on  its  upper  edge  into  the  other  end  of  the  notch  14, 
and,  together  with  the  block  5,  occupies  said  notch. 

"  It  will  Ije  readily  seen  that  when  a  blow  is  struck  upon 
the  coupling,  the  shock  will  Ik;  received  by  the  h&T  2,  and  ini- 
]>arled  to  the  plate  4,  and  drawbar  timliers  1—1  and  the  block 
5,  both  of  which  abut  upon  the  cross  timber  13.  which  is 


ow 
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notched  into  the  timber  10.  Timl)er  10  Iwing  bolted  by  a 
scries  of  hori/ontal  bolls  to  the  frame  timbers  of  the  car-body, 
the  strain  put  upon  the  drawbar  timl)ers  1—1  and  the  bloc^k  5 
will  also  be  imparled  to  the  trussrotls  7—7,  through  the  plate  6, 
and  by  said  bolts  to  the  en<l  sill  9.  and  to  the  frame  of  the  cjir. 
It  will  thus  1>c  seen  that  all  shocks  u|>on  the  couplings  will  be 
equally  distributetl  throughout  tlie  car  frame,  and  the  maxi- 
mum strength  secured." 

The  inventors  are  Francis  J.  Cole,  Mechanical  Engineer,  and 
Edward  G.  Grieves.  Master  Car-Builder  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  both  of  Baltimore.  Their  palent  is  numbered 
311,588,  and  its  date  is  December  26,  1893, 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


A  CURIOUS  remark  was  made  by  a  railroad  man  at  tbc  last 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club.  One  of  the  speakers 
had  alluded  to  the  fact  that  tlie  coefficient  of  friction  between 
tin-  axle  and  the  bra.s8  was  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon 
tlic  (jualily  of  tlic  materials  and  oil  used,  and  that  it  had  con- 
sidirable  to  do  with  the  train  which  an  engine  was  capable  of 
liauling.  The  railroad  man  remarked  that  "  practical  railroad 
men  had  other  things  to  attend  to  besides  looking  after  coeffi- 
cients of  friction. "  It  would  seem  that  if  there  were  any  one 
tiling  that  the  practical  railroad  man  should  make  himself 
familiar  with.  It  is  this  very  thing ;  and  possibly  if  the  man 
who  made  the  criticism  would  pay  more  attention  to  these 
i  rifles  his  engines  would  haul  longer  trains  and  hot  boxes 
would  be  of  less  frequent  occurrence,. 


Ik  the  committee  of  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Association  on 
Compressed  Air  and  Hydraulic  Machinery  have  any  kind  of 
luck,  it  should  be  able  to  present  a  report  full  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  railroads.  During  the  year  that  is  past  The 
.Vmerican  Enoikeer  has  devoted  considerable  space  to  the 
description  and  Illustration  of  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  hoists. 
Ill  every  case  where  they  have  been  used  the  report  has  been 
one  of  saving  of  time  and  expense.  The  first  cost  of  a  pump 
or  compressor  is  comparatively  little,  and  the  wear  upon  them, 
for  the  service  required,  almost  infinitesimal.  An  ordinary 
boiler  feed  or  fire-pump  is  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  a  water 
pressure  equal  to  the  demands  of  shop  work,  and  an  ordinary 
air-brake  pump  is  an  excellent  compressor.  Tlie  rest  of  the 
'  xpense  is  for  piping,  hose,  and  the  conatniction  of  the  cylin- 
ilers  used  as  hoists.  They  save  a  deal  of  hanl  lifting,  and  cut 
down  the  lime  required  for  moving  heavy  weights  by  a  good 
large  ratio.  ^  -       •  .'  •-,: 


HIGH  SPEED  LOCOMOTIVES. 


At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Western  Railway  Club,  , 
Mr.  C.  H.  Quereau,  Engineer  of  Teals  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railroad,  read  a  very  interesting  and  able 
paper  on  Steam  Distribution  for  High  Speed  Locomotives, 
which,  we  regret,  is  too  long  for  reproduction  in  our  {lagee.  . 
In  his  introductory  remarks  he  says  very  justly  that  "  not 
every  one  interested  in  the  subject  has  had  opportunities  of 
obtaining  the  information  given  by  the  indicator,  or  reading 
indicator  cards."  To  this  we  will  add  the  statement  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  constant  surprise  and  regret  to  editors  of  news- 
papers and  others  that  those  occupying  positions  in  which 
there  is  abundant  chance  of  getting  information,  so  seldom 
make  the  best  use  of  such  opportunities.  Mr.  Quereau  has 
availed  himself  of  the  information  which  was  within  bis  reach, 
and  has  contributed  a  paper  which  every  locomotive  superin- 
tendent should  read  carefully.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  if  all  who 
occupy  such  positions  should  read  and  understand  it,  the  com- 
panies which  employ  them  would  be  profited  thereby.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  nothing  strikingly  new  in  the  paper,  but  neither 
arc  tlie  Scriptures  new,  and  yet  the  texts  contained  therein  sup- 
ply the  basis  of  many  sermons,  some  of  which  are  dull  and 
others  stimulating.  Mr.  Quereau 's  mechanical  sermon  belongs 
to  the  latter  class. 

The  corollary  deduced  from  the  discussion  is  tliat  for  fast- 
running  engines  there  must  be  ample  provision  for  the  steam 
to  get  into  the  cylinders  to  do  its  work  and  get  out  of  them 
after  It  has  done  it,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  easier  to  do 
this  with  big  wheels  than  it  is  with  little  ones,  at  the  same 
high  speeds. 

The  author  of  this  j>aper  has  adopted  the  excellent  plan  of 
"  outlining,"  in  a  clear  and  elementary  way,  the  processes  by 
which  he  drew  his  deductions.  He  gives  an  explanation  of 
an  indicator  diagram  and  what  it  "indicates,"  and  how  the 
indicated  water  per  II.P.  per  hour  is  determined.  Now, 
while  there  is  no  doubt  many  of  his  readers  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  all  these  general  principles,  yet  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  many  are  not.  Those  who  arc  can  casily^skip  this 
part,  and  those  whose  minds  are  rusty  will  be  refreshed,  and 
those  who  arc  ignorant  will  be  enlightened. 

It  is  remarkable  how  rare  the  faculty  is  of  understanding  a 
subject  thoroughly,  and  then  being  able  to  assume  the  mental 
attitude  of  those  who  are  entirely  or  partially  ignorant  of  iL 
In  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  late  Professor  Tyndall,  written 
by  Herbert  Spencer,  he  describes  very  happily  and  lucidly 
this  faculty.  After  referring  to  Tyndall's  wonderful  capacity 
as  an  "  expositor,"  Spencer  sa3's  : 

"  Good  exposition  implies  much  constructive  imagination. 
A  prerequisite  is  the  forming  of  true  ideas  of  the  mental  states 
of  those.who  are  to  be  taught,  and  a  further  prerequisite  is 
the  imagining  of  methods  by  which,  beginning  with  concep- 
tions they  possess,  there  may  be  built  up  in  their  minds  the 
conceptions  they  do  not  possess.  Of  constructive  imagina- 
tion as  displaj-ed  in  this  sphere,  men  at  large  appear  to  be 
almost  devoid."  * 

The  author  of  the  paper  before  us  seems  to  have  this  "con- 
structive imagination"  in  a  high  degree,  or  at  least  to  an  ex- 
tent sufficient  for  the  writing  of  a  very  clear  paper.  This  is 
shown  in  the  paragraph  on  boilers,  in  which  he  explains  the 
reasons  why  high  speeds  demand  a  greater  steaming  capacity 
than  slow  speeds.  He  might  have  added  that  the  speed  of 
locomotives  is  always  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  to 
make  steam,  hence  the  maxim  which  has  been  laid  down,  that 
"  within  the  limit*  of  weight  and  tpace  to  whiefi  it  it  necetmrily 
mnfined,  a  hcomotiw  boiler  cannot  be  too  big."    Or  the  princl- 


*  We  hava  ilaliclMd  tlieac  words  because  they  coBfimi  so  viTidly  ed< 
itorlare.tperieiice. 
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pie  is  more  briefly  stated  in  the  .injunction,  always  "  make  the 
boiler  at  big  a»  you  can." 

Regarding  balanced  valTCS,  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Philip 
Wallis  in  1886  are  quoted,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  there 
was  a  saving  of  3.8  H.P.  by  balanced  as  compared  with  un- 
balanced valves. 

'  Of  the  effect  of  speed  on  tl»e  average  steam  pressure  in  the 
cylinders,  the  paper  says :  "  Even  though  the  cut-off  and 
boiler  pressure  remain  the  same,  this  pressure  decreases  as  the 
speed  increases  ;  because  of  the  higher  piston  speed  and  more 
rapid  valve  travel,  the  steam  has  a  shorter  time  in  which  to 
enter  the  cylinders  at  the  higher  speed."  This  is  demon- 
strated with  admirable  clearness  b)-  a  series  of  indicator  dia- 
grams, which  show  that  under  the  same  conditions,  excepting 
that  the  speeds  were  different,  the  average  pressure  in  the 
cylinders  varied  from  51.5  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  a  speed  of 
17  miles  per  hour  to  36.3  lbs.  at  66  miles  per  hour.  The  point 
of  cut-off  appears  to  be  about  5i  in.  of  the  stroke.  As  the 
author  of  the  paper  says  :  "  The  resistance  of  the  train  and 
the  load  increase,  and  the  power  of  the  locomotive  decreases 
with  increasing  speed,  till  the  resistance  and  power  are  equal, 
when  the  speetl  becomes  uniform."  Now  it  might  seem  that 
the  average  cylinder  pressure  could  readily  be  increased  by 
simply  admitting  steam  during  a  longer  period  of  the  stroke  : 
but  if  we  do  this  with  heavy  trains  ami  high  speeds  the  boiler 
will  not  projluce  steam  enough  to  supply  the  cylinders,  and  the 
steam  will  also  be  used  more  wastefully  if  it  is  expanded  less. 
Attention  is  called  in  the  paper  to  the  fact  that  the  main  dif- 
ference of  the  diagrams  taken  at  different  speeds  "  lies  in  the 
higher  steam  lines  at  the  lower  speeds"— that  is,  the  steam  is 
maintained  during  the  period  of  admission  at  higher  pressure 
at  slow  than  at  high  spee<ls.  During  the  latter  the  steam  is 
"  wire-drawn"  as  it  enters  the  cylinder.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  the  paper  is  to  show  that  this  wire-drawing  may  be  reduced 
by  the  use  of  larger  drivers,  Allan  valves,  increased  valve 
travel,  and  greater  length  of  steam-ports,  and  that  there  will 
thus  be  a  material  increa.se  in  the  power  developed,  with  a  ssiv- 
ing  of  fuel. 

These  are  the  recommendations  for  the  steam  side  of  the  ]ii8- 
tons.  Of  course  the  proi)elling  power  of  a  locomotive  is  rep- 
resented by  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  positive  pressure  on  the 
Steam  side  of  the  pistons  and  the  negative  pressure  on  the  ex- 
haust side.  The  latter  is  produced  by  contracted  exhaust 
nozzles,  which  are  necessary  if  the  boiler  capacity  is  small,  by 
excessive  lead,  which  is  needed  if  the  engine  is  overbalanced, 
and  by  inside  lap  or  the  want  of  inside  clearance.  Conse- 
quentlj'  ample  boiler  capacity,  which  will  permit  of  the  use 
of  large  exhaust  nozzles,  is  recommended,  willi  proper  adjust- 
ment of  lead  to  reduce  com|>res8ion  and  inside  clearance. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what  extent  a  reduction 
of  compression  would  be  economical,  proviileil  there  was  no 
momentum  of  reciprocating  weights  to  l>e  countenicted. 
There  can  \te  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  all  the  power  required 
to  force  the  exhaust  steam  through  the  exhaust  nozzles  is 
waste  effort,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  steam  and  pistons  is 
concerned  ;  but  an  amount  of  compression  just  sufficient  to  till 
the  steam  passages  and  clearance  spaces  with  steam  of  boiler 
pressure  is  not  a  waste,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  late  Mr. 
Hoadley,  and,  we  believe.  Professor  Thurston  have  suggestetl 
that  it  might  be  economical  to  regulate  the  power  of  engines 
by  altering  the  amount  of  compression  instead  of  changing 
the  point  of  cut-off. 

The  subject  of  balancing  engines  is  now  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  several  schemes  are  now,  or  soon  will 
be,  before  the  public,  by  which  the  reciprocating  parts  will  be 
self-balanced.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what  ex- 
tent compression  should  be  carried,  if  the  necessity  of  counter- 
acting the  pionieutum  of  the  reciprocating  parts  no  longer  ex- 
isted. 


In  this  problem  of  the  locomotive,  as  in  most  other  human 
affairs,  the  question  of  proportion  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  is  true  that  with  large  wheels  it  is  easier  to  maintain  the 
pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinders  during  admission,  but  large 
wheels  are  heavier  than  small  ones — they  require  larger  and 
heavier  cylinders  and  pistons.  All  the  connections  of  these, 
the  axles  and  frames  and  other  parts,  must  all  be  larger  and 
heavier  ;  consequently  if  the  wheels  of  an  engine  of  a  given 
weight  are  made  large  and  heavy,  the  boiler  must  be  lighter 
and  smaller,  which  means  contracted  nozzles.  Obviously 
there  might  be  more  loss  from  the  latter  than  gain  from  the 
use  of  large  wheels.  There  is  doubtless  some  relation  between 
the  size  of  the  wheels  and  size  of  the  boiler  which  will  give 
the  best  attainable  results.  This  proportion  is  tlie  problem 
which  designers  of  locomotives  have  to  work  out. 

The  conclusions  that  Mr.  Quereau  has  drawn  are,  that  for 
fast-running  the  wheels  and  boiler  should  be  big  and  the  steam 
pressure  high,  which  in  a  certain  sense  are  contradictory  con- 
ditions, because  the  bigger  the  wheels  the  smaller  the  boiler 
must  be  with  an  engine  of  a  given  weight,  and  the  higher  the 
pressure  the  greater  the  weight,  and  consequently  the  smaller 
the  size  of  the  boiler.  The  problem,  then,  is  to  so  proportion 
these  organs  and  functions  as  to  get  the  best  resnlts. 

Considering  the  importance  which  is  assigned  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  high  steam  pressure  during  admission,  and  reduc- 
ing the  back  pressure  on  the  ej'.haust  side  of  pistons,  it  Is  re- 
markable that  some  of  tlie  old  or  modiSed  forms  of  old  valve 
gear,  with  separate  cut  off  valves,  have  not  been  revived.  In 
some  of  these  the  exhaust  was  controlled  by  the  main  or  lower 
valve,  which  had  a  constant  travel,  and  the  admission  was  gov- 
erned by  an  upper  or  cut-off  valve,  with  a  variable  throw. 
Thomas  Winans,  of  Baltimore,  constructetl  a  valve  gear  of 
this  kind,  which  was  applied  to  an  engine  called  the  Centipede, 
which  was  built  about  the  year  1855  or  1856.  The  engine  had 
eight  wheels  coupled  of  42  or  43  in.  diameter,  and  a  four- 
wheeled  truck  in  front.  The  front  end  of  the  engine  rested 
on  a  roller  in  the  center  of  the  truck,  so  that  the  truck  could 
move  laterally  in  relation  to  the  engine.  This,  it  is  thought, 
was  the  first  use  of  a  lateral  moving  truck  under  locomotives. 
The  valve  gear  consisted  of  a  lower  main  valve  which  was 
worked  by  a  forward  and  a  back-motion  hook.  On  top  of 
this  was  a  sort  of  gridiron-valve  with  two  or  tiiree  admission 
ports  for  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  It  was  worked  by  an  ordi- 
nary link.  With  this  gear  the  steam-ports  could  be  opened 
wide  at  2  or  3  in.  of  the  stroke,  and  varied  for  each  point  up 
to  full  stroke,  and  in  each  case  gave  a  full  port  opening.  The 
lower  valve  controlled  the  exhaust,  and  having  a  constant 
travel  for  all  points  of  cut-off,  there  was  a  very  small  amount 
of  back  pressure.  This  engine  was  opersitcd  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Itailroad  for  a  numl)er  of  years.  The  valve  gear  gave 
the  most  perfect  theoretical  movement  of  any  locomotive  gear 
the  writer  has  ever  seen,  but  the  valves  were  large,  and  gave 
trouble  from  cutting.  A  balanced  arrangement  was  put  on 
them,  but  it  is  thought  was  never  satisfactory.  Possibly  witli 
some  of  the  present  approved  methods  of  balancing  valves 
such  a  device  might  be  made  successful. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  engine  was  that  the  cab  was  in 
front.  The  boiler  was  the  same  as  those  used  on  the  famous 
"camel"  engines  of  that  date,  excepting  that  it  was  some- 
what longer. 

♦ 
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The  "  Pkacticai,  Enoinkek"  Pocket-book  and  Diaky, 
1894.  227  pp.,  5i  x  H  in.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Fowler. 
Technical  Publishing  Company,  Manchester,  England. 

This  class  of  books  always  cause  a  reviewer  dismay.  The 
difficulty  of  doing  them  justice  is  somewhat  like  that  which 
would  be  encountered  in  reviewing  a  dictionary.    The  book 
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l)efore  us  is  edited  by  the  editor  of  the  Praetieal  Engineer,  a 
newspaper  published  in  Manchester,  England.  It  begins  with 
some  explanations  relating  to  mensuration,  which  are  followed 
by  an  excellent  table  of  decimal  equivalents  of  sixty-fourths, 
which  is  followed  by  a  table  of  polygons  giving  their  names 
:md  various  dimensions.  Perhaps  most  of  our  educated  read- 
ers think  they  know  the  names  of  various  polygons,  yet  prob- 
ably it  will  be  new  information  to  many  of  them  that  a  twenty- 
sided  figure  is  an  "  eicosagon." 

After  the  usual  tables  found  in  such  books  there  is  a  division 
devoted  to  Steam  Boilers,  which  occupies  44  pp.  and  gives  a 
Kreat  deal  of  interesting  and  useful  information.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  The  Steam-Engine,  66  pp. ;  Transmission  of  Power, 
22  pp. ;  Hydraulic  Engineering,  10  pp.  This  is  followed  by 
miscellaneous  data  about  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  is  succeeded 
liv  divisions  on  Gas  and  Oil-engines,  16  .'pp.  The  book  con- 
cludes with  notes  on  patents  and  a  diary  and  blank  pages  for 
memoranda.  The  book  is  of  convenient  form  and  size  for 
]K>cket  use,  and  is  strong  on  the  subjects  of  boilers,  steam,  gas 
and  oil-engines. 


A  Practical  Tbeatisk  on  the  Steam  Engine.  Second 
Edition.  By  Arthur  Itigg.  Spon  &  Chamberlain,  New 
York.    879  pp.,  letter-press,  10}  X  %i  in.,  103  plates. 

Those  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  first  edition 
of  this  book  are  ignorant  of  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  the 
subject  in  the  English  language.  The  general  scheme  of  the 
book  is  indicated  by  the  observations  in  the  preface,  in  which 
the  author  says  :  "  Strange  it  seems  that  in  our  own  country 
there  still  lingers  among  many  clever  practical  men  a  profound 
distrust  for  theory,  while  in  foreign  countries  engineers  are 
loo  apt  to  depreciate  practical  experience.  One  view  is  the 
legacy  of  ignorance,  the  other  the  pride  of  intellect ;  and  both 
are  equally  pernicious." 

On  this'  postulate  the  author  has  constructed  his  treatise, 
whicli,  he  says,  was  "  written  to  describe  various  examples  of 
Fixed  steam-engines,  without  entering  into  the  wide  domain 
o(  Locomotive  or  Marine  practice  ;  to  give  details  of  construc- 
tion, with  the  principles  by  which  their  relative  proportions 
may  be  calculated,  and  to  investieate  the  more  modern  appli- 
cations of  science  to  the  subject.  In  order  to  avoid  mathemati- 
cal forms  of  expression,  which  are  unfamiliar  to  practical  men, 
the  graphic  method  of  calculation  is  brought  into  prominent 
use,  and  it  will  be  found  that  with  very  little  attention  a  busy 
engineer  can  adapt  this  system  to  ordinary  calculations,  for  it 
has  the  merit  of  extreme  simplicity,  and  can  be  employed  even 
when  more  elaborate  systems  fail." 

The  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  editions  is  indicated  by 
(lie  fact  that  the  first  had  312  pp.  of  letter-press,  and  the  new 
one  has  379.  The  numlter  of  plates  in  the  old  one  was  94, 
whereas  the  last  has  103.  There  are  24  chapters  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects  :  Systems  of  Measurement ;  Matter,  Force  and 
Motion  ;  The  Horizontal  Steam-Engine  ;  Cylinder,  Piston  and 
Piston-Rod  ;  The  Slide- Valve  (Theoretical  Investigations) ; 
Slide-Valves  (Construction) ;  Lubrication  and  Lubricators  ; 
Connecting-Rods  ;  The  Cross-Head  or  Motion  Block  ;  Parallel 
Motions  ;  Cranks  and  Eccentrics  ;  Influence  of  Cranks  and 
Connectinir  Rods  ;  Shafts,  Keys  and  Hammers ;  Pedestals 
and  Wall-Boxes  ;  The  Fly  Wheel  ;  Steam-Engine  Gtovernors  ; 
Condensers  for  Steam-Engines  ;  Spanners  and  Nuts ;  Steam- 
Engine  Indicator  ;  Steam-Engine  Indicator  Diagrams  ;  Influ- 
ence of  the  Velocity  of  Reciprocating  Parts  of  Steam-Engines  ; 
Description  of  Illustrations ;  Modern  High-Speed  Steam-En- 
gines  ;  Heat  and  Steam. 

The  most  noteworthj'  portion  of  this  book  is  the  part  relating 
to  the  Influence  of  the  velocity  of  reciprocating  parts  of  steam- 
engines.  A  preliminary  chapter  elucidates  very  clearly  the 
laws  which  govern  matter  in  its  various  forms  and  motions. 
Probably  there  are  very  few  engineers  who  could  succesfuUy 
pass  a  rigid  examination  on  these  subjects,  or  who  have  a  p>er- 
fectly  clear  understanding  of  them.  The  author  of  the  book 
l>efore  us  has  given  his  readers  an  admirably  clear  chapter 
which  is  not  hara  reading,  and  which  requires  onXy  a  knowl- 
edge of  elementarj"  algebra  to  understand  it.  Another  chapter, 
on  the  Influence  of  Cranks  and  Connecting-Rods,  contains  an 
iidmirably  clear,  graphical  elucidation  of  this  somewhat  ictri- 
late  subject.  These  two  chapters,  in  connection  with  the  one 
on  the  influence  of  the  velocity  of  the  reciprocating  parts,  are, 
perliaps,  the  most  satisfactory  and  conclusive  dissertation  on 
the  subject  that  has  ever  been  written,  and  no  student  or  en- 
gineer interested  in  the  construction  of  the  steam-engine  should 
Ite  ignorant  of  this  general  subject,  which  Mr.  Rigg  has  ex- 
plained so  clearly.  The  other  portions  of  the  book  can  also 
l)e  commended  very  highly,  and  this  and  Holmes's  "  Treatise 
on  the  Steam-Engine"  are  the  books  which  it  is  always  safe 
to  advise  students,  mechanics  and  engineers  to  study. 


The  type,  paper  and  printing  are  all  good.  The  only  criti- 
cism required  that  is  unfavorable  is  with  reference  to  some  of 
the  engravings.  Some  of  these  are  much  worn,  and  should 
have  been  re-engraved  for  the  new  edition.  Reference  may 
be  made  to  fig.  108  and  figs.  196-222,  which  are  unworthy,  and 
should  be  condemned  and  replaced  by  new  ones. 


Locomotive  Mechanism  aud  Engineerlno.  By  H.  C.  Rea* 
gan,  Jr.,  Locomotive  Engineer.  296  pp.,  7i  X  5  in.  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 

This  book  belongs  to  the  class  which  arc  called  "  practical," 
and  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  that  kind  of  literature. 
It  has  never  been  quite  obvious  why  an  author,  when  he  un- 
dertakes  to  write  anything  "  practical,"  omits  the  definite  and 
indefinite  articles.  They  often  do  so,  however,  and  such  books 
are  generally  written  in  what  may  be  called  railroad  English. 
As  an  example  of  this,  the  following  opening  sentence  of  our 
author's  second  chapter  is  quoted,  the  woi^s  which  be  has 
omitted  being  printed  in  brackets.  He  says  :  "  The  steam- 
pipes  in  [the]  smoke-arch  are  connected  to  the  end  of  [the] 
steam  or  dry-pipe,  which  is  called  [the]  bulkhead  or  tee-pipe, 
and  [is]  joined  to  [the]  steam  passag;e  in  [the]  saddle,  as  in 
fig.  5."  Just  why  It  should  make  writing  appear  to  be  more 
"  practical"  to  omit  some  of  the  words  which  every  man 
would  use  in  conversation  is  not  clear,  but  such  omission  is 
very  common  in  the  literature  written  for  and  by  railroad 
men.  This,  however,  is  a  minor  defect  in  a  book  which  has 
very  much  to  recommend  it. 

Another  peculiarity  of  what  are  called  practical  books  is 
that  authors  of  such  literature  do  not  seem  to  aim  at  strict 
accuracy  or  lucidity  in  their  statements.  This  is  often  a  seri- 
ous defect.  As  examples  of  this  we  may  quote  from  the  first 
chapter  on  the  locomotive  boiler,  which  gives  a  very  brief  and 
incomplete  description  of  its  construction.  It  is  said,  for  ex- 
ample, that  "the  Belpaire  boiler  uses  radial  stays."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  nearly  all  Belpaire  ttoilers,  and  in  the  one 
represented  in  the  author's  engraving,  the  stay-bolts  are  not 
radial,  but  are  parallel  to  eacn  other,  the  plates  being  flat. 
He  also  says  "  the  mud  cannot  accumulate  on  the  crown-sheet 
as  it  does  when  using  crown-bars."  This  is  hardly  true— it 
can  accumulate  there  as  easily  in  one  boiler  as  in  the  other, 
the  only  difference  being  that  it  can  be  removed  easier  from 
the  Belpaire  crown-sheet  than  it  can  be  from  one  covered  with 
crown-bars.  He  also  says  that  "  the  sheets  (of  a  Belpaire 
boiler)  can  adjust  themselves  to  each  other  better  under  differ- 
ent pressures  and  change  of 'temperature."  It  is  not  quite 
clear  what  this  means.  He  probably  has  in  his  mind  the  fact 
that  the  flat  top  plates  of  a  Belpaire  firebox  have  more  flexi- 
bility than  curved  plates  would  have,  and  they  can  thus  dis- 
tribute the  strains  due  to  the  steam  pressure,  which  they  must 
resist,  more  uniformly  on  the  stay-bolts  than  it  would  be  dis- 
tributed if  the  plates  are  curved. 

The  different  chapters  of  the  book  are  on  the  following  sub- 
jects :  The  Locomotive  Boiler  ;  Front  End,  or  Smoke-Arch  ; 
Steam  Cylinders  and  Connections  ;  Locomotive  Frames,  Driv- 
ing-Boxes, and  Spring  Rigging ;  Rods  and  Connections  ; 
Breaking  of  Rods  ;  Valve  Motion  ;  Valve  Setting  ;  The  Com- 
pound Locomotive  ;  Indicator  Cards  ;  Descriptions  of  Various 
Systems  of  Compound  Locomotives  ;  Injectors,  Safety- Valves, 
Steam  Gauges,  etc. ;  Brakes,  Air-Pumps,  Valves,  Pump  Gov- 
ernors, and  Westinghouse  Brakes. 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  is  to  give  a  brief  description 
of  the  i>art  treated  of  in  each  chapter,  and  then  give  a  series 
of  questions  and  answers  by  which  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  management  of  these  parts  are  described.  The  de- 
scriptions have  more  of  the  character  which  an  engineer  or 
fireman  who  seeks  information  about  the  running  of  engines 
would  demand  than  elucidations  of  the  principles  or  methods 
of  con.'itruction  of  locomotives.  The  descriptions  are  very 
good  of  their  kind,  and  are  full  of  suggestions — some  of  them 
novel—  which  will  be  of  very  great  assistance  to  those  who 
have  or  expect  to  have  the  care  of  locomotives. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  compound 
locomotives,  and  the  principles  and  details  of  construction  of 
the  chief  types  which  have  been  built  in  this  country  are  de- 
scribed. "The  author  has  also  given  directions  for  the  man- 
agement and  running  of  compound  locomotives  and  hints  of 
various  kinds,  telling  what  should  be  done  in  cases  of  accident 
with  such  engines,  which  will  no  doubt  be  read  and  studied 
with  great  interest,  not  only  by  engineers  and  firemen,  but  by 
master  mechanics  as  well. 

The  typography  and  about  half  the  engravings  are  very 
good.  'The  questions  and  answers  would,  however,  be  pleas- 
anter  to  read,  and  easier  understood,  if  they  were  respectively 
printed  in  different  type.    As  they  are  now,  it  is  not  always 
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clear  whether  one  is  reading  the'  question  or  the  reply  to  it. 
A  considerable  number  of  llie  engravings  are  poor  "  process" 
copies  of  goo<l  original  illustrations.  Many  of  the  illustra- 
tions in  the'cliapter  on  brakes  are  of  this  kind,  and  are  execra- 
ble ;  and  a-s*  they  represent  complicated  structures,  will  be  in- 
comprehensible "to  most  readers.  The  engraving  on  p.  109  of 
the  combined  cylinder-cock  and  starting-valve  for  Vauclain 
compound  engine"  is)  made  from  a  very  bad  free-hand  draw- 
ing, and  looks  as  though  it  represented  the  entrails  of  some 
extinct  animal. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  book  can  be  recommended 
to  the  cla.ss  of  readers  for  whom  it  was  intendetl.  There  is  an 
incisive  style  about  it  which  impresses  the  lessons  taught,  and 
sometimes  makes  things  clear  which  perhaps  would  be  less 
apparent  if  described  more  elaborately.  The  author  says  in 
his 'preface  that  he  "has  illustrated  the  principal  'break- 
downs '  that  liapix>n  to  a  locomotive,  so  that  when  one  actually 
occurs  on  the  road  the  engineer  can  compare  the  break  with 
the  illustrations  in  the  l>ook,  and  tind  out  exactly  what  should 
be  done."    This  statement  gives  the  key-note  to  the  book. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 


HoKi/.oNTAi,  WATBK-WnEKi,.  Built  by  the  .Swain  Turbine  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  Lowell,  Mass.  This  Company  has 
issued  a  sheet  giving  an  excellent  engraving  of  one  of  their 
water-wheels,  with  a  statement  of  its  lulvantagcs,  a  table  giv 
ing  the  diameter  of  wheels,  amount  of  water  used,  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  II.  P.  of  wheels  with  irom  6  ft.  to  50  ft.  fall. 
A  list  of  parties  using  these  wheels  is  also  given. 


"  Dkscuiptive  Circulak  and  Price- List  OP'  Centrikcoal 
PrMPiNO  Macuinery.  8  pp.,  6  X  8t  in.  Morris  Machine 
Works,  Raldwinsville,  N.  Y.  This  publication  is  what  its 
name  implies,  a  descriptive  circular  and  'price-list,  which  is 
illu.strated  by  good  engravings  of  various  kinds  of  centrifugal 
pumps,  but  which  have  not  had  justice  done  to  them  in  the 
printing.    Some  details  of  the  pumps  are  alsoMllustrated. 


Thk  American  Fuei.  EcoNOMizEii.yJ^r  Jfattimj  and  Puri- 
fyimj  Fiu:d-  Wiiterfor  FHaim  3>iUr»  hy  iftiluiiig  tlie  Heat  in  the 
Flue  Ganet.  The  Amwrican  Fuel  Econonii/cr  &  Engineering 
Company.  No.  136  LilKirty  Street,  New  York.  38  pp.,  8  X 
lUin. 

This  is  a  Iteautifully  printed  pamphlet,  with"excellent  paper, 
typography  and  engravings,  b»it  is  one  of  the  most  provok- 
logly  incomprehensible  publications  that  lias  come  tq  hand 
recently. 

OLonE  Special  Castings  for  Water-Works.  Builders' 
Iron  Foundry,  Providence,  R.  I.  48  pp.,  3J  X  5J  in.  This  is 
a  new  edition  of  a  catalogue  which  was  noticwl  some  montlis 
ago  in  these  columns.  It  includes  "  globespecUls,  reducers, 
crosses,  curved  pipe,  l)end.s,  elbows,  split  sleeves,  offsets, 
plugs,  caps,  gate-boxes,  strainers,  flange,  and  straight  cast-iron 
pipe."  The  latter  part  of  the  book  contains  a  somewhat  more 
extended  notice  of  the  Venturi  meter  than  was  given  in  the 
previous  edition  of  this  publication.  A  table  giving  the  thick- 
ness of  metal  and  weight  per  length  of  cast-iron  pipe  adds  to 
its  usefulness. 


■  Illustrated  Catalogue  or  Lathes  and  Other  Machine 
Tools.  Manufacture<l  by  F.  E.  Reed  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
47  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 

This  catalogue  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  dimensions 
recommended  by  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  a 
standard  size,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  conformity 
to  that  recommendation. 

The  lathes  illustrated  are  mostly  of  the  lighter  varieties, 
which  are  well  illustrated  with  excellent  wooiii-cuts  and  de- 
scribed in  considerable  detail.  The  largest  lathe  illustrated  is 
one  of  30-in.  swing  and  bed  13  ft.  long,  the  smallest  9-in.  swing 
and  'i\  ft.  bed.  A  number  of  sizes,  from  16-in.  to  30-in.  swing 
turret  head-lathes,  are  also  illustrated  and  described.  A  variety 
of  appliances  for  use  in  connection  with  the  different  lathes 
is  also  shown.  On  the  last  page  No.  1  and  No.  3  milling 
machines  are  illustrated. 

The  catalogue  is  well  printed  and  has  a  paper  cover,  which 
is  mounted  on  rloth— an  excellept  provision  to  prevent  it«  de- 

<itrt)ction. 


The  Charter  Gas  Engine.  Manufactured  by  the  Charier 
G&s-Engine  Company,  Steriing,  III.  33  pp.,  5  X  7 J  in.  This 
pamphlet  gives  chiefly  letters  of  recommendation  from  users 
of  this  engine.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  contains  an  im- 
perfect description  of  the  engine,  but  it  is  witliout  any  illus 
trations,  and  is  incomprehensible  to  persons  wlio  are  ignorant 
of  the  principles  and  construction  of  stu-h  machines.  TIk 
usefulness^f  the  publication  would  be  immensely  increased  if 
the  publisRrs  would  give  a  lucid  description,  with  suitable 
sectional  e^ravings,  describing  the  principles,  construction, 
and  operation  of  their  engine.  An  excellent  engraving  show 
ing  an  external  perspective  view  of  one  of  these  engines  i> 
given  on  (he  outside  cover,  but  it  does  not  show  to  advantage, 
as  the  cover  is  a  dark  red  color. 


Hinckley  Aitt<»matic  Brake  Slack  Kiuvbtzk,  for  AutoiHati 
eally  takimj  up  tite  Slack  in  Brake-Rir/ging  dve  to  Wear  of 
Brake-Shoet  and  Pint,  Stretch  of  Rodt,  etc.  6  X  IH  in., 
26  pp.     The  Hinckley  Brake  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

This  pamphlet  describes  the  various  appliances  made  by  Ihi- 
Company  for  taking  up  the  slack  of  brake-shoes  and  levers. 
These  appliances  are  illustrated  by  very  good  engravings,  mo.'^t 
of  them  made  from  Outline  drawings,  which  show  the  con 
struction  clearly.  A  foldeil  plate  at  the  end  of  the  bfxik  sho^^>' 
graphically  the  operation  of  these  adjusters.  The  Company 
also  send  some  sheets  with  directions  for  applying  the  adjusters 
to  different  kinds  of  brake  apparatus.  It  is  thought  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  if  the  Company  would  d(»icril)e  more 
fully  the  elementary  principles  and  the  construction  of  their 
devices  in  their  catalogues.  It  should  be  remembered  by  thos^' 
who  publish  such  literature  that  most  of  those  who  receive  it 
are  absolutely  ignonmt  of  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  appli- 
ances de8cril)ed,  and  do  not  know  how  it  is  constructed  or  the 
principles  of  its  oiwration.  The  "  wayfaring  men"  shouM 
always  be  kept  in  mind  in  writing  such  ilescriptive  catalogues, 
and  it  should  also  lie  remembered  that  many  of  them  are  closely 
akin  to  fools  in  the  characteristic  that  they  arc  ignorant  of  the 
subject  described. 


Graphite  as  a  Lurricant,  Scieutifmlli/  and  Prartifallii 
Conridered  ;  al*o  it*  Vidue  a»  an  Aerjigiuyry  for  Ku<iiiicer»  ami 
.VaehintKtJt.  .To8e|>h  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  .lersj-y  City. 
N.  J.  16  pp.,  5|  X  7  in.  This  little  pamphlet  contains  ac 
counts  of  various  experiments  and  uses  to  which  graphite  has 
been  put  for  lubricating  purposes,  with  testimonials  from 
various  practical  and  impractical  engineers.  On  the  first  page 
of  the  lK)ok  is  the  following  paragraph,  to  which  we  and  prob 
ably  some  of  our  readers  would  like  to  add  an  interrogation 
mark.     The  paragraph  referred  to  is  the  following  : 

'*  The  difference  l)etwcen  a  perfectly  pure  gniphite  and  one 
almost  pure,  but  still  totally  unfit  for  lubricating,  cannot  Ik' 
detecten  by  either  sight  or  touch  ;  the  buyer's  only  guarantee 
of  the  purity  is  the  name  and  reputation  of  a  responsible  manu 
facturer." 

Now  what  we  would  like  to  know,  and  probably  some  of 
the  readers  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  disposed  to  join  us  in  our 
"quest,"  is  how  do  the  manufacturers  know  whether  tin 
graphite  "is  perfectly  pure"?  If  you  can't  see  nor  feel 
whether  it  is  pure,  how  can  it  Ix;  known  that  it  is  pure  ?  In 
other  wonls,  the  buyers  and  users  of  graphite  would  like  to 
know  how  it  can  be  tested  to  know  whether  it  is  pure  or  not. 

The  latter  part  ot  the  pamphlet  contains  oltservations  on  the 
nature,  peculiarities,  lubricating  qualities,  and  descrijyUon  of 
the  uses  of  graphite  as  a  lubricator. 


Catalogue  op  Testing  Machines,  Manufactured  by  Tinius 
Olsen  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa.    42  pp.,  lOJ  X  Si  in. 

We  have  calletl  attention  a  number  of  times  in  these  pages 
to  the  iact  that  on  many  subjects  trade  catalogues  supply  the 
best  literature  that  is  obtainable.  The  publication  before  u» 
is  an  example  of  that  kind.  The  reader  who  has  a  general 
and  perhaiwl  vague  idea  of  the  design,  construction  and  use 
of  testing  machines  and  takes  up  the  catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Olsen  &  Co.  will  prol»abIy  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates  has  Ijcen  developed  beyond  his 
knowledge  of  it.  No  less  than  39  different  machines  and  in- 
struments for  testing  various  kinds  of  materials  arc  illustrated 
by  engravings,  each  of  which  represents  only  one  of  a  class,  of 
which  there  are  usually  a  number  of  si/es,  with  different  dimen- 
sions and  capacities.  Thus  the  engraving  of  the  first  machine 
illu8trate<l  represents  six  different  machines  of  50,(K)0.  lOO.tKX), 
150,000,  200,000,  :W0,000,  and  400,000  ll*.  caiiacity.  Thi- 
others  represent  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  different  sizes  of 
macbioes,  so  that  somewhere  t^boiit  '^00  different  macUiues  ftod 
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instrunicDts  are  descrilxxl  in  the  ciktalogue,  and  arc  made  by 
this  linn.  The  extent  to  which  such  machines  arc  now  used 
will  also  be  a  surprise  to  many  readers.  On  p.  4  is  a  list  of 
tirms  and  compiinies  which  are  supplied  with  the  Olscn  ma- 
chines. This  includes  one  of  400,()b0  lbs.  capacity,  furnished 
to  the  Johnson  Company,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  two  of  300,000 
lbs.  capacity,  15  of  200,000  lbs.,  34  of  100.000  lbs.,  20  of  50,000 
lbs.,  eight  of  40,000  lbs.,  four  of  30,000  lbs.,  two  of  20,000  lbs., 
and  14  of  1-5,000  lbs.,  or  100  machines  which  are  now  in  con- 
stant use  in  the  works  and  laboratories  of  rarious  manufactur- 
ing establishments  and  educational  institutions.  This  includes 
only  one  class  of  machines.  Other  lists  of  other  kinds  in  use 
include  the  names  of  no  less  than  102  diflerent  firms,  com- 
panies and  institutions,  which  have  been  supplied  with  appli- 
ances of  this  kind  by  this  flnu,  showing  how  very  general  the 
practice  now  is  of  making  srstematic  and  scientific  tests  of 
nuiterials  used  in  various  kinds  of  structures  and  supplied  for 
'lifTerent  purposes. 

The  catalogue  includes  not  only  machines  for  determining 
tensile  and  compressive  strength  of  metals  and  other  materials, 
but  special  machines  for  testing  wire  band  iron  and  springs, 
for  subjecting  materials  to  impact,  transverse  and  torsional 
strains  for  testing  chains,  bridge  building  material,  cement, 
textile  materials,  yarn,  thread  and  oil.  The  aitalogue  gives 
an  excellent  i(]ea  of  the  various  uses  in  which  testing  machines 


folded  sheet  gives  en^nivings  and  a  description  of  a  new  auto- 
matic and  autograpliic  machine.  The  last  plate  is  an  outline 
engraving  of  one  of  these  machines,  with  a  full  description  of 
it.  There  arc  also  directions  for  operating  testing  machines. 
The  usefulness  of  the  Iiook  would  be  increased  if  a  short  ele- 
mentary treatise  was  given  on  the  construction  of  testing  ma- 
chines, and  if  the  methods  and  object  of  such  tests  was  de- 
scribed, so  that  a  novice  could  go  to  it  for  information. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  LOCOMOTIVE  PROBLEM. 


jB(K<<w  <>/■  The  American  Engineer  : 

Although  you  announced  in  the  February  issue  that  your 
columns  would  be  closed  thereafter  to  contributions  on  tlie 
"  Locomotive  Problem,"  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  the  sjiace 
to  point  out  tliat  although  M.  liene  de  Saussure,  in  that  num- 
ber, acknowledges  his  error  in  saying  that  the  position  of 
maximum  piston  velocity  was  when  the  crank  and  connect- 
ing-rod were  at  right  angles,  and  gives  the  geometrical  condi- 
tions which  are  to  be  satisfied,  he  has  not  given  the  slightest 
information  as  to  the  geometrical  construction  necessary  to 
determine  the  position  uf  the  cross-bead  at  the  moment  of 
maximum  velocity. 


UNITED  8TATBS  BATTLB8HIP  "TEXAS"  IN  DRY  DOCK    AT  NORFOLK.    VA.,  NAVY  TAHD., 


are  now  employed,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  used. 
Tile  engravings,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  one,  which 
represents  this  firm's  exhibit  in  the  Columbian  Exhibition,  are 
all  excellent  wood-engravings.  The  one  referred  to  is  hardly 
Up  to  the  standard  of  the  rest. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  contains  some  folded  plates,  one 
of  them  showing  a  new  machine,  for  structural  material,  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  200,000,  300,000,  or  400,000  lbs.     Another 


We  simply  know  that  at  that  point,  wherever  it  may  be,  a 
triangle  having  the  connecting-rod  for  one  of  its  sides,  and  its 
opposite  angle  somewhere  on  a  vertical  through  the  center  of 
the  cross-head  pin  (which  is,  of  course,  unlocate^),  forms  a  right 
angle  at  that  angle  which  is  at  the  center  of  the  crank-pin  at 
the  required  instant. 

So  far  from  being  a  solution  of  the  question,  this  is  no  more 
than  the  equation  of  condition  which  results  wlien  Mr.  Linden- 
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clivir  xvliillur  our  i-^  rruiliiiir  tlio"  i|ii«^tioii  or  fh«!  n-iily  to  it. 
A  ri>ii'-iilir:ilili-  iiiiiiilicr  of  tin-  i-riLiriviiics  ;iri-  ii(M>r  "  |iror<'ss" 
iM|>ii'-i  <if  L'lxiil  oriL'iiial  illu-lriiliniis.  M:iiiy  of  tlir  illiistr.i 
lioii-i  in  llir'<li:(|p|iT  on  l>r.iU<'s  :irr  of  this  liiiid,  mikI  .in-  rMira- 
l>lr  •.  :iii'l  :i-i  iIm'V  ni'iiMiit  coniiiliinli-.l  siruii\iri>s,  will  lir  iii- 
i(>iii|>riliiii^il'li  lo  nio-it  ri:iilirs.  'I'ln-  «'ni;T;iviii;r  cm  p.  KHt  ol 
fill'  cniiiliini  i|  IV  iiiwlcr  i  m  k  mihI  >l:irliiiirv,ilvr  for  \';iM<l:4iii 
i'i>iii|ioiincl  iiiL'ini'  is'  in:ii|<-  from  u  very  l>:ul  free  li;inii  ilriiw 
iu'j.  mipI  Ioo1<^  :i>^  I|ii>ii:;1i  il  rcprrscnli  i|  ll;c  cntnils  of  sonii 
I'MiiK't  .iiiini:il. 

Ni>l\villi>t.iliiliiii;  lli.-.rilif(  its.  tlir  luMik  rail  lie  rcconiliiciiili'il 
lo  I  he  1  l:i^>i  of  ri:hlir>.  for  «  liolli  it  W.is  intiMliicil.  Tiirri-  is  :ill 
iiirivivr  slylf  iiImhiI  il  wliii  li  iiii|irissi'>  llir  lessons  tuilLjIit.  Mini 
soliiiliini -i  iii:ikis  lliiii:;s  .  Ii:ir  wliiili  |>irli:il>s  would  Ik-  los-. 
,i|>|>irrrit  if  ilc^riliiil  inori'  (•1.4li"r:tl«'Iy.  The  :iiillior  s:ivs  in 
liis '|ircf;ic  1-  thii  lie  "Ins  illusir.itcii  tin-  |iriiui]i:i!  '  Im-ak 
ilowns  ■  tli.it  li  ip|Hii  to  A  loroinotivr.  so  that  \\  Inn  one  actually 
ociurs  on  till-  road  Ilir  iMiiriiucr  <-:in  coniparc  llir  Imak  with 
111!'  illustrMliiiiis  in  llic  liook.  and  liml  out  cvailly  what  -hoiilii 
111'  done."      This  siatinirlit  irivrs  the  ki'V  iiot<'  to  tin-  liiMik. 


TRADE    CATALOGUES 


lliii.i/oNiM  W  \  I  I'.IL  \\'iii:i  I  .  Iluill  iiy  tin  Swain  Tiirliiiii  vV 
Maiiiifailiiriii':;  ('oin|'any,  I.owill,  ^Ias^.  This  CoiMiiuny  has 
i~~U(d  a  slni  I  'jiviMj  an  cMilh  nf  riiLrravinir  of  oiii'  of  llnir 
wairr  wli.ils.  «itli  a  •.latrTiicnt  of  its  advalitau'Cs.  :i  lalilc  ;;iv 
iiii;  till'  diainilc-r  of  w  liriU.  anioiinl  of  watj'r  ii>rd,  rcvoliilions 
|iir  niiiHitr.  and  11.1*.  of  whrcls  with  troin  •>  ft.  to  ."iii  ft.  fall. 
.V  lisl  of  parlir^  ii-iti::  tlusr  whii  Is  i.v  also  nivin. 


l>i -1  i:ii'i  i\  I  Ciikii.m;  \\ii  I'kk  i;-|j>r  <>k  ('KNTitlKriiM, 
1*1  MiMNi.  \r\iiiiM.m.  >-  |>|i..  I!  ~-:  xt  in.  Morris  ^lucliin* 
Works,  I'laldw  insvilli'.  \.  Y  This  piililii  atioii  is  what  its 
iiaiiii'  iinplii  s.  a  di-i  rii^ivc-  <  irrular  and  'pri'' -list,  which  is 
illiisir.ilfd  hy  iiood  <'ni:r.ivinus  of  v.irioiis  kinds  of  i  riilrifiiL'al 
|>iiiii|is.  lull  whii  h  htiM'  not  had  jiisticr  clone  to  tlioiii  ill  the 
|irinlin|j'.      "^oiih   details  ot  ilie  i>iiiii|is  are  .d>o'illiistriited. 

Till  \\in;n  \N  Kill.  K"  oNoMi/i  i;.  /■,r  ll,;iliiiu  ■•"•I  t'"ri 
fifiii','  /■'■'I  It'.i/./'  /'■■/'  S/,.(i„.  l!"''>rs  f>i/  I'lilriii'i  ill,  Unit  ill  the 
l-'i'i.  li.i^,'.  The  .\tni'rii  an  Kiiel  Keoiioini/er  A:  l'ii;:iiierrini; 
I'lMiipanv  \o.  |:',i;  l.ilii  rtv  Mreel,  New  York.  W  |i|<.,  S  X 
11     in.  • 

This  is  a  U  aiitifiilly  |>riiiled  |iain|ililet.  w  ilh  exeelletit  iiaper. 
t\  iioLTaphy  and  ■  iii;iiviiiL's.  liiit  is  one  of  the  most  provok 
iii;;ly  ineoiii|irehensiliIe  |iulilieatioiis  that  has  toiiir  ti^  hand 
ri  ei  ntly. 

«;ii'r,i.  SiMeiM  ('\-ii\i.s  Koi;  W  \  I  i:i:-\VoKKs  iliiililrr.s' 
Iron  Foinidry.  I'rovideiii  c.  U.  \  1^  pp..  :!  >'  ."ii  in.  This  is 
.1  new  ediiiiifi  of  a  intaloirue  which  was  iioiiceil  .-.oine  inoiiths 

airo  ill  tho-e  eolliimis.  Il  includes  "  ;rlolie  speeillls.  reducers, 
rrossos.  curvril  pipe,  liends,  (dl«)ws.  split '  sleeves.  olTsets. 
piu-s.  caps,  u'alc-tiovcs.  str.iiiiers,  llaiii:c.  and  straiuht  ca.«I-iroii 
jiipe."  The  l,ilt<'r  part  of  the  liook  contains  a  somewhat  more 
ixleiidi'd  notiic  of  the  Viaitiiri  meter  than  was  L;ivcn  in  the 
previous  edition  of  this  pulilicatioii.  .\  tahle  i;iviny;  the  thick- 
ness of  nu't.-il  and  w(  ii;lit  jicr  leiiijth  of  cast  iron  pipe  adils  to 
its  nsofiilncss 


Ii.i.i  si  i;  \  I  i;i)  Cm  M.oiii  i:  OK  r.\riiKs  \Mi()riiKi:  Mmiiim-; 
Tom  s.  Mainifactun  d  l>y  P.  K.  Itcnl  A-  Co.,  Wonester,  M.iss. 
IT  |ip.,  •;       ;>  in. 

This  cataloiriie  is  made  in  iicrordaiice  wiih  the  dimetisioiis 
ri'commemled  li\  the  S(¥'ift,v  of  .Mechanical  Knirincers  for  a 
slaiidard  si/e,  and  is  onp  of  the  larliesf  I'XampU-s  of  conformity 
to  that  n comniend.ilion. 

The  lathes  illustrated  are  mostly  of  tlip  iij;htcr  varielics. 
which  tire  well  illustrated  with  evccllcnt  wood-cuts  and  de- 
scrihed  in  lonsiderahle  detail.  The  hir^est  lathe  illustrated  is 
one  of  ;'.ii  in.  swin.;'  .and  lied  l".'  ft.  lomr.  tin' smallest  !•  in.  swiiiLf 
iml  :;  ft.  !ied.  .V  niinilier  of  si/es,  from  Hi  in.  to  :lO-iii.  su  in;; 
liirret  hradlathes,  are  alM>  illustrated  anil  descrilied.  A  v.iriety 
of  appli.iiic<s  for  use  in  loniici  tiiin  with  the  dilTcrent  lathes 
is  also  siiiiwii.  Oil  the  list  pa^re  Xo.  1  ami  Xo.  '?  milliiiLT 
machines  are  illustrated. 

The  calalo'.;ue  is  well  printed  and  has  a  paper  cover,  which 
is  moiiiileil  on  1  loth-  an  cvcelleiit  iirovisioii  to  prevent  its  de- 
~'riif  tioii 


TiiK  C'liMtTKK  0\sKn<!IXK.     Manufactured  liv  t?ie  Cliartei 

( ins- Knirine  Company.  Sterliii^r.  Ill-     1>-  pp  .  •'»  >'  T,  in.     Thi 
l>amphlct  irives  chictly  letters  of  rccomnieiid.ilion  from   u.ser- 
of  this  en;;ine.      The   latter   p.iTt  of  the  liook   coiit.iins   all  iiii 
perfect   (lescri(ition  of  the  enizine.  Init  it   is  without   any  illu- 
tratioiis,  .iiid  is  iiicoin|ire!iensilile  to  iktsous  who  are  ijrnoraiit 
of   the    piinciples   and   construction   of  sin  h   niachines.      Th. 
usefulness  of  tin'  pulilicatioii  would  he  immensely  increased  i' 
tlie  pulilislieis  would    irivi    .a   lucid   description,  with   suit.ilil. 
sectional  ciiirraviiiiTs,  descriliiiii:   the  jiriiniples.  conslriictioi' 
suid  operation  of  their  cn^iine.      .\n  e\ccllenl    ciiLrraviii:;  show 
in?r  ;in  lAteriial  pers|Mclive  view  of  one  of  these  en i;ines  i 
liiveii  on  I  he  oiilside  cover,  liiil   it  «lo<>s  not  show  to  .advanlai:' 
as  the  cover  is  a  dark  red  color. 


lllNCKI.I.\  \l  loM  \  I  IC  r»l!\KK  Si.  \<-k  A  1 1.1 1  s|  EU.  I'-r  A 'if  "III'" ' 
r.illii  liiki  ii'i  lip  tl'i  Sliiil.  ill  liriiki -l!i;:;)iii'i  il'it  I"  llV.i/  .» 
/tni/.i   S/i",s   iiiiil    I'itiS,    SI  1 1  till    iij    HoiIk.    itr.      t(  X    11]     ill 

•Ji>  pii.     The  llinckley  Itr.akc  Coinpaiiy.  Trenton.  X.  .1. 

This  pamplilet  di'.scrilies  the  various  appli.inces  madi-  li\  ll.; 
ComiLtny  for  l.ikiiii:   up  the  sl.u-k  of  lirakeshoes  .iiid  li  ver- 
These  appli.ances  .are  illiislrateil  liy  verv  icoiul  eimravini;s,  mov 
of  them   m.ide   troin  ftutlinc  ilrawiiiiis.  whiih   show   the  i m 
striiction  I  le.irly       .\  folded  plate  .it  the  ( ml  of  the  Ixxik  .sho\\ 
^raphicallv  the  ojieralion  of  these  ailjusiers.     The  Conipan 
also  .send  some  sheets  w  itli  directions  for  applying;  the  ail  jii-'i  i  • 
to  dilTerent   kinds  of  lir.ake  app.aratiis.     It  is  lln>iii;ht   Ih.il  r 
would  lie  .111  ailv.intaw  if  the  Comp.iiiy  would   descrilH-  nicr 
fully  the  eleiiiciitarv  principles  and   the  i  <instrii(  lion  of  th.  m 
devices  iu  iheir  calalou^iies.      It  should  Ik-  reinemliered  liy  th<.- 
whopulilisli  such   literature  Ih.-it  most  of  thosr  who  receive  r 
are  alisolutely  i;;iiorant  of  the  olijecl  and  pur|)o.se  of  the  appli 
atices  desi  rilied,  .and  dti  not  know  how   it    is  const  riiiled  oi  IIm 
principles  of  its  operation.      The   "  wavfaiini:    men"   shouF. 
always  Ik- kept  in  mind  in  w  i  itiiiL' such  dcstriplivc  <  alaloi;iii - 
and  it  should  .-dso  lie  lenK-mUied  that  iii.iny  of  them  .-ire  clusi-l; 
.-ikiii  to  fools  in  the  i-h.-iiacteristie  thai  they  are  ii;ii<iiaiit  of  I  In 
subject  dcsirilicd. 


(!i;\rilliK  \s  \  1,1  i:i!ic\N  r.  Si-ii  i,lifi,-iill>i  mul  I'l-in-ti- ii' : 
Ciiiisiit,  i;i>  ;  .(/*•(»  its  Viihir  us  ,iii  AiVifi'iiri/  Jm'  l-'ii'iiim  is  ii ., 
Miifhiiiislx.  .lo.sepli  IMvon  <'riic;lile  Coinp.iny.  .ler.sey  <'il\ 
X.  .1.  I<!  pp..  .aS  X  7  ill.  This  little  pamphlet  contains  ai 
i-ouiits  of  various  I'Xpcrimcnts  and  uses  to  w  hieh  i;rapliilc  hi 
lieeli  put  for  liiliricatini;  purposes,  with  testimonials  fron 
various  prai  tical  .iiid  iinpraetic.il  cii^rinccrs.  On  I  In-  lirsl  pa  ' 
of  the  liook  is  the  followinjr  parai'raph,  to  which  we  and  piol- 
.ilily  some  of  our  readers  would  like  to  add  an  iiilerro;;.ilio 
mark.     The  |iara;rra|>li  referred  to  is  the  follow  in;;  : 

"The  dilTi-reiicc  iM'twceii  a  |Mrfe<-llv  pure  uraphite  and  oil 
almost  pure,  hut  still  tol.illy  iiiitit  for  liihricaliiiL'.  cannot  I- 
deteefed  liy  (illier  si;:lit  or  touch  ;  the  Imyer's  only  ;riiaraitl<. 
of  the  puritv  is  the  n.ime  and  reputation  of  a  res|MiiisiliIe  iiiaiii' 
factun<r." 

Xow  what  wo  would  like  to  know,  ami  piohahly  sonn  o' 
the  readers  of  this  |)aniphlet  will  lie  dis|M)sed  to  join  tis  in  oui 
"ipiest."  is  how  do  till-  niaiiuf.tctiirers  know  whether  ih- 
urai>hite  "is  pi-rfectly  juire'v  If  you  i-an't  see  nor  In 
whethiT  it  is  pure,  liow  can  it  Im-  known  that  it  is  pun-  '  li 
other  words,  the  liiiyers  and  users  of  ;;rapliile  would  like  i' 
know  how  it  can  hi-  tested  to  know  whether  it  is  juire  or  not 

The  latter  part  ot  the  pamphlet  contains  oliservations  on  tin 
nature,  peculiarities,  luhricatini:  (pialiiies,  and  description  "' 
the  ti.ses  of  uTiphit*-  as  a  lultricator. 


('\i  Ai.iw.i  I-.  Ol-  Thsi  iNo  .M  \ciiiNK.s,  Manufactured  hv  Tiiiiu- 
DIsi'U  it  Co..  riiiladelphia.  I'.i.     -l','  Jip..  Ill'   X  >^'  in.  " 

We  have  (-ailed  attention  a  lilinilK-r  of  times  in  these  pa;;i  ^ 
to  the  lact  that  on  many  siilijects  trade  catalop;iies  sujiply  tin 
best  literature  that  is  tihtainalile.  The  ]>ulili(-ation  before  il- 
ls .111  evample  of  that  kind.  The  re.-ider  who  has  a  irencral 
and  |n-rliaps;  vairue  ide.-i  of  the  desi;rn,  (-onstriii'tion  and  iisi 
of  testiiii;  machines  and  takes  liii  Ihe  eatalo;:iie  of  Messls. 
Olsi'ii  A:  Co.  will  )irobalily  be  siirpri.si-d  to  lind  how  iiiiieh  the 
subject  to  which  it  nd.iti-s  has  lifcii  developed  beyond  his 
knowledu'e  of  it.  Xo  h-ss  than  :!!i  ilitTi-reiit  m.-ichines  and  in 
striimeiils  for  testimr  vaiioiis  kinds  nf  mati-ri.-ils  are  illustraled 
bv  eiiiriaviiiL's,  e.-n-h  of  which  lepii-seiils  only  one  ol  a  class,  ol 
which  there  are  usually  .i  nunibei  of  si/i-s,  w  ilh  dilTerent  dinien 
sions  and  capai  ilies.  'I'hiis  the  en'_'raviiiL'  of  tin-  I'list  machini- 
illustrated  represents  six  dilbrcnt  niachines  of  ."iii,liiiii.  liill.lKHi. 
1.'>0,IKIII,  •JOO.IXMI,  :!ll0.lllill,  and  hlil.ltiMl  lbs.  (-ap.icily.  Tin 
others  represent   from  one  to  half  a  do/i-n  dilTereiil   si/es  iit 

lliachilies    so  that  snmewhere    ituMit  '.'"H  dilTi-reiif  mailiiiii-- and 
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iiisiriiiiii'iils  arc  cl<'s<TilH'<l  in  lli<^  ('iiUilogiii-,  :iii<l  :irc  ni.-iilc  liy 
lliis  linn.  The  rvlviil  t.<»  uliicli  .such  iiiatliinrs  arc  now  ust-d 
will  aJMi  Ik-  ii  Mir|>risc  to  many  readers.  ( tii  |i.  I  i.s  a  list  of 
tirniK  ami  eonip.iiiies  wliicli  are  siipplieil  willi  the  <  »lseti  ma 
iliiiu'S.  'I'liis  iiicliides  (iiie  of  lOO.iKM)  lbs.  eapaciU',  furnished 
tr)  the  .luliiison  Comiianv,  of  .loliiistown.  i'.i.,  two  of  ;!(H),0(H( 
His.  <>apa<-itv,  l."i  of  '.'(Kl.tKIO  lbs.,  :U  of  1(HJ,((0<)  lbs.,  20  of  .■)(J,(X)(l 
lbs.,  eiirht  (if  40,IKHI  lbs.,  four  of  ;(0,(KK)  lbs.,  two  of  rJO.lKHt  ll>«., 
and  14  of  1"»,<MMI  lbs.,  or  KM)  m.-iehines  wlneli  are  now  in  eon- 
slanl  use  in  the  works  and  laboratories  of  various  nianufaetur 
in:;  estjdilishmeiits  and  eilnt  alionul  institutions.  This  include-- 
otdy  one  crlass  of  niaehines.  Other  lists  of  otlu^  kinds  in  (ise 
ineliidi'  the  names  of  no  less  than  10«  dillerenl  lirnLS,  com- 
panies anil  institutions,  which  have  been  supplied  with  apjili- 
:iiic<-<  of  this  kind  by  this  linn,  showinij  how  very  jreneral  the 
practice  now  is  of  inakiii,:;  systematic  and  scientific  tcst.s  of 
iiiatiri.ds  Used  in  various  kinds  of  structures  and  supplicnl  for 
dilTerent  purposes. 

The  cataliiirue  includes  not  ordy  niacldne.s  for  determinin:; 
tensile  .-niil  <-ompressive  slreitirth  of  metals  .•mil  other  materials, 
lint  special  machines  for  testitii:  wire  band  iron  and  sprini;s, 
for  subjectinir  materials  t<i  impact,  transverse  and  torsional 
strains  fur  te-tinir  chains,  bridu'c  biiildini;  m.-derial,  cement, 
Ie\li!e  materials,  yarn,  thread  and  oil.  The  c.-italof^ue  gives 
■lu  excellent  idea  of  the  various  uses  in  which  t<'stin};  inarhiiH-s 


foliled  sheet  iiivfs  enirraviuLis  and  n  description  ol  a  new  auto- 
matii'  :iiid  aiitoi^raphii'  in.ichine.  The  List  jilale  is  an  outline 
en;^i;ivinL'  of  one  of  these  m.-ichines,  with  a  full  d<'scri]>lion  of 
il.  There  are  .also  direelioiis  for  oper.itin^  testing  m.-ichines. 
The  usefulness  of  the  book  would  l«-  increas(;d  if  a  short  ele- 
mcntJiry  treatise  was  given  on  the  construction  of  testing  m.a 
chines,  and  if  the  methods  and  obj<-ct  of  such  tests  was  ile 
seribi'd,  so  that  a  novice  «'(mld  go  to  il  for  information. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  LOCOMOTIVE  PROBLEM. 

Editor  I'j'Vwv.  .Vmkhkw  1)m;im.i;k  : 

Although  you  announced   in   the  February  issue  th:;t  your 
columns  woulil   be  closi-d  thereafter  to  contrilnitions  on  tin 
"  Locomotive  Problem,"  1  hoi*- you  will  allow  nu;  the  sp.iei- 
lo  point  out  that  allhoutrh  .\I.  item'  dc  Saussiire,  in  th.-il  mini 
ber,   acknowledges  his  error   in   s;iying  tiiat  the  ]K»siticpn  of 
maximum  iiiston  velocity   was  when  the  crank   .and  eonuei-t- 
ing-rod  wen-  .it  right  aiiirles,  .-tiid  gives  the  ueomeirii  al  coiidi 
lions  which  are  to  be  s;itislied,  he  has  not  ;;iveii   the  slightest 
information  as  to  the  geometrical  construction  necessar\    to 
dilcrinine  tin-  |>osition  of  the  rrosslM-ad   at    Wn'  moment   of 
mavimiini  velo<-itv. 


UNITED  ST.VTES   BATiLESIlIP  •'TEX.\S'  IN    DUY   DOCK    AT  SOUI-'OLK     VA  ,   NAVV    YAUD 


ari'  now  employed,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  arc  useil. 
The  engravings,  with  the  cxccjition  of  the  lirst  one,  which 
represents  this  linn's  exhibit  in  the  I'oliiniliian  Kxhibition,  are 
all  excellent  woihI  cn.'ravings.  The  one  refcrrcil  to  is  hardly 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  rest. 

The  latler  )>art  of  the  Imok  contains  some  folded  plates,  one 
of  them  slKiwiiiL-^u  new  machine,  for  structural  material,  hav- 
ing' a  capacity  of  ','IKI.OOO,  :!00,(HHI,  or   lOOODO  llw.     Another 


We  simply'  know  that  at  that  |>oint,  wherever  it  may  be,  a 
triangle  having  the  connecting-rod  for  one  of  its  sides,  "and  its 
opposite  angle  somewhere  on  u  vertical  thniugli  the  center  of 
the  cross-liead  pin  1  whieli  is,  of  course,  unlo«'aled),  forms  a  ri,Ldit 
angle  at  that  angle  which  is  at  Ilie  center  of  the  crank  i>iii  at 
the  rciiuired  instant. 

So  fai  from  Ixing  a  solution  of  the  <|uestion.  this  is  no  more 
than  the  cijuationof  cjindilioH  which  results  wlien  Mr.  Lindi  11- 
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bergcr  puts  his  second  differential  coefficient  equal  to  zero  ; 
and  is  considerably  harder  to  solve,  since  there  are  known 
methods  of  solving  all  cubic  equations,  I  believe,  while  this 
problem  requires  a  special  solution  to  be  worked  up  for  this 
individual  case,  which  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter. 

It  is  possible,  I  know,  for  I  saw  some  years  ago  in  the  Lon- 
don Engineering  a  geometrical  solution  which,  I  think,  was 
said  to  have  originated  with  Professor  Rankine,  but  my  recol- 
lection is  that  it  was  quite  long  and  difficult,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  result  is  reached  the  balance  of  simplicity  is  on  tlie 
side  of  the  analytical  method  ;'  while  the  geometrical  method 
lias  the  further  disadvantage  that,  on  a  sheet  ot  ptiper  of  any 
reasonable  dimensions,  the  desiretl  angle  could  not  be  obtaineil 
to  less  than  two  or  three  minutes  of  arc,  and  the  cross-head 
position  not  located  to  more  than  two  places  of  decimals  in 
inches.  I  believe  that  this  problem  has  no  practically  useful 
application,  and  therefore  when  we  want  a  solution  of  it  we 
want  one  which  is  satisfactorily  accurate,  as  Mr.  Linden- 
Ijerger's  ia.  This  being  the  ca.se,  with  all  due  respect  for  M. 
de  Saussure's  geometrical  solution,  as  far  as  it  'goes,  one  can- 


TURRET    AND    TURRET-MOVING    MACHINERY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BATTLESHIP 

"TEXAS." 


In  our  last  issue  we  published  a  general^description  of  the 
United  States  battleship  Texa*,  accompanied  by  illustrations 
of  the  vessel  itself.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  officials  of 
the  Navy  Department  and  the  contractors  for  the  parts  fur- 
nished, we  are  now  enabled  to  give  a  very  complete  set  of 
illustrations,  showing  the  method  of  construction  adopted  in 
the  building  of  the  turrets  and  the  mechanism  employed  in 
their  operation.  A  reference  to  the  deck  plan  of  the  ship,  pub- 
lished m  the  March  issue,  shows  that  the  turrets  are  located 
en  iehelon  with  the  forwaird  turret  on  the  port  side,  and  that 
the  two  are  embraced  within  a  redoubt  armor  that  extends 
diagonally  across  the  vessel  protecting  the  machinery. 

The  armor  for  the  ship  is  all  of  nickel  steel  not  Harveyized, 
and  has  been  manufactured  by  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company, 
of  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.   The  half-tone  photoengra  ving  of  this 
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PLAN  AND  HORIZONTAL  SBTTION  OF 
HTDRAUUC  TURRET  TURNING  BNOINES 
or  UNITED  STATES  BATTLESHIP  "  TEXAS. 


not  help  being  reminded  of  that  famous  colt  which  only  had 
two  defects  :  the  first  was  he  was  hard  to  catch,  and  the  sec- 
ond was  that  after  he  was  caught,  he  wasn't  worth  a any- 
thing.                                       J.  EsREY  Johnson,  Jr.,  M.E. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


armor,  with  the  three  shot-holes  in  each  plate,  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  photograph  taken  of  the  test  plate  selected  for  the  ballistic 
trial  for  acceptance.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  selection 
of  the  trial  plate  the  Government  representative  and  inspector 
invariably  selects  what  appears  to  him  to  Ite  the  poorest  of  the 
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lot  that  has  been  offered  for  acccptaQce.  It  was  of  nickel 
steel,  measuriog  16  ft.  6  in.  by  8  ft.  4  in.,  with  a  thickness  of 
Vi  in.  and  weighing  69,128  lbs.  The  test  was  made  at  the 
proving  grounds  of  tiie  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  at  Reding- 
ton.  Pa.,  on  March  22, 1893,  with  the  results  given  in  the  table 
on  the  previous  page. 

-  The  test  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  the  group  of  plates, 
und  is  noticeable  for  the  entire  absence  of  cracking. 

Referring  now  to  the  full-page  engraving  of  the  turret,  the 
construclioD  is  at  once  apparent.  The  redoubt  armor  extends 
from  the  top  of  the  main  deck  plating  for  a  height  of  8  ft. 
:ii  in.  to  the  top  of  the  upper  deck.  Its  sides  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  it  has  a  uniform  thickness  of  13  in.,  with  a 
backing  of  wood  6  in.  thick.  The  wood  is  in  turn  held  by  a 
heavy  plate  framing  strengthened  by  horizontal  plates  kept  in 
position  by  angle  irons.  The  whole  is  capped  by  a  glacis 
plate  3  in.  thick,  and  so  tapered  off  on  the  outer  edge  that  in 
ciwe  it  is  struck  by  a  shot,  the  latter  will  glance  and  strike  the 
jirmor  of  the  turret.  The  turrets  are  26  ft.  0  in.  outside  diam 
cter,  and  the  armor  plates  are  bent  at  Bethlehem  to  conform 
thereto.  The  photoengraving  of  the  test  plate  of  the  turret 
;irmor  gives  a  good  idea  of  its  general  appearance  after  the 
trial.  Ijike  that  of  the  redoubt  armor  already  referre<l  to,  this 
plate  secured  the  acceptance  of  the  turret  plates.  It  is  a  nickel 
steel  plate  measuring  15  ft.  7  in.  X  6  ft.  2  in.  with  a  thickness 
of  12  in  and  weighing  48,400  lbs.  It  was  tested  at  the  Ited- 
ington  proving  grounds  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  on 
Mav  31,  1893,  with  the  results  given  in  the  accompanying 
table  : 


and  toughness  resulting  from  forging,  aud  because  any  slight 
unevenness  on  the  back  side  can  be  taken  care  of  by  beddmg 
the  plate  into  its  wooden  backing,  to  which  it  is  dravm  by 
holding  bolts. 

The  prelimmarv  machining  consists  in  trimming  the  plates 
on  their  longer  edges  to  somewhat  full  of  their  finished  width, 
and  in  beveling  or  rounding  the  edges  if  required.  This 
work  is  done  with  cold  saws,  planers  and  milling  machines. 
The  metal  is  left  on  ends  of  plates  for  further  testing.  After 
the  ^nt  machining  the  plates  are  sent  to  the  7,000-ton  bending 
press  to  be  bent  or  curved  as  per  templates  ;  they  are  then 
ready  for  tempering. 

The  operation  of  tempering  requires  a  powerful  crane,  large 
heiiting  furnaces  and  a  great  tank  of  oil.  Its  object  is  to 
toughen  the  steel  and  give  to  it  the  proper  Iiardness,  and  it 
cjiUs  for  much  experience  and  skill. 

After  tempering  further  test  specimens  are  cut  from  the  ends 
of  the  plates  in  order  to  determine  the  phj-sical  qualities  re- 
sulting from  the  treatment.  If  the  qualities  are  satisfactory, 
the  plates  are  re;idy  for  the  ballistic  test,  and  a  plate  for  this 
purpose  is  chosen  from  the  lot  or  group  by  the  Naval  Inspector. 
If  the  ballistic  test  is  successful,  the  lot  or  group  which  it  rep- 
resents is  ready  for  finishing. 

The  finishing  consists  in  ''  rectifying" — that  is.  slightly 
Itcnding  at  the  press  to  bring  tlie  plates  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  sha])e  of  the  templates,  and  in  accurately  machining  all  the 
edges  to  required  dimensions. 

The  last  operation  is  the  drilling  and  tapping  of  the  bolt- 
holes  in  back  of  plates,  for  the  bolls  which  hold  the  plates  in 


BALLISTIC  TEST  OP  TURRET  ARMOR  UNITED  STATES  BATTLESHIP  "  TEXAS.  " 


Shot  No. 


Total  , 


Oan  Used, 


8-in  Breech-LoadiDg  Kifle.. 


PlOJECTILSe. 


Kind. 


Uoltzer . 


!  Weight. 


Striking  Veloc- 

•  it  J.    ¥eet  per 

Second. 


SSOlbs. 
250  " 
860  " 


i,.srfi 
i.sai 

2,004 


Eaergy. 
Foot  Tom. 


4,804.4 
577(1.8 
6,966.8 


n,Mi.o 


Penetimtion. 


Bcmarki. 


U^in. 

15       •' 

Perforated. 


No  Crack*. 


The  remarkable  results  obtaine<l  are  such  that  the  manufac- 
turers are  to  Ik>  congratulated  upon  the  high  grade  of  the 
l>lalcs  turned  out.  It  will  \m  interesting  here  to  call  attention 
to  the  methods  pursued  at  South  Bethlehem  in  the  making  of 
these  exceedingly  heavy  plates.  In  the  first  place,  all  of  the 
machinery  and  the  whole  plant  employed  had  to  be  designed 
and  constructed  from  the  very  foundations,  and  this  will  form 
a  lasting  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr  .lohn  Fritz  as  the 
last  notable  engineering  feat  of  his  career.  The  specifications 
of  the  Navy  Department  require  that  the  ingot  shall  weigh  at 
least  twice  as  much  as  the  finished  plate,  in  order  that  per- 
fectly sound  and  solid  metal  may  be  secured,  and  all  pipings 
be  cut  off  in  the  ample  shrink  head  that  hits  been  allowed. 
The  steel  is  melted  in  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  drawn  out 
into  ladles  having  capacities  of  from  40,000  to  90,000  lbs. 
each.  These  ladles  are  mounted  upon  trucks  that  travel  over 
rails  laid  along  each  side  of  the  casting  pit.  The  ingot  molds 
are  setup  in  this  pit,  and  in  casting  the  larger  ingots,  the  con 
tents  of  several  ladles,  each  consisting  of  the  charge  of  one 
furnace,  are  poured  into  one  mold.  Thus  an  ingot  weighing 
110  tons  can  readily  be  cast.  After  an  ingot  has  been  allowed 
to  cool  in  its  mold  for  several  days  it  is  taken,  while  still  hot, 
to  the  great  125ton  hammer  or  14,000ton  press  and  forged 
down  to  the  proper  thickness,  that  portion  of  the  ingot  which 
was  cast  at  the  bottom  forming  the  body  of  the  plate. 

In  the  case  of  plates  tapering  in  section,  the  taper  is  usually 
formed  in  forging.  The  faces  of  the  plates  are  completed  in 
lliis  operation  —that  is,  they  are  not  as  a  rule  subsequently 
machined,  but  are  used  black  as  they  leave  the  hammer  or 
press,  except  that  some  of  the  scale  is  removed  by  chipping. 
When  the  plate  is  forged  to  the  refjuired  thickness,  and  some 
what  full  of  width,  a  large  amount  of  metal  from  the  top  of 
the  ingot  and  a  small  amount  from  the  bottom  is  cut  off  at 
the  hammer  or  press.  The  plates  are  then  annealed.  After 
annealing,  test  specimens  are  taken  from  each  end  of  plates 
to  determine  the  physical  qualities  of  the  steel  in  its  natural 
or  annealed  condition,  and  chemical  analyses  are  made.  If 
t"sts  are  satisfactory,  tlie  jilates  are  then  reatly  for  preliminary 
machining. 

As  already  8tate«l,  the  fiat  faces  are,  «s  a  rule,  not  nmcliiiicd 
It  is  uuneces.sary,  iK'cause  the  frontside,  which  is  exposed  to 
the  impact  of  the  shot,  should  possess  all  the  surface  bardoess 


|x>sition  on  the  ship.  Thesi'  bolts  vary  in  diameter  from  1.5  in. 
to  3  6  in.,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  are 
spaced  alwut  2  ft.  apart  each  way,  or  one  every  4  ft.  of  sur- 
face. From  the  alwve  description,  it  will  be  "seen  that  the 
whole  manufacture  is  onereijuiring  great  care  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  conditions  both  chemical  and  physical  at  every 
.step,  and  the  wonderful  results  of  the  Iwllastic  tests  already  re- 
ferred to,  where  several  8-in.  shots  striking  with  an  energy  of 
nearly  7.000  foot-tons  fail  to  develop  any  cracks,  indicate  to 
what  i^erfcction  the  production  of  this  n.aterial  has  been 
brought. 

Itetuniing  now  to  the  engraving  of  the  turret  after  this 
digression,  we  find  that  it  is  protectwi  by  12-in.  armor  backed 
by  6  in.  of  wood  and  covered  with  a  IJ  in.  plate.  The  arma- 
ment of  each  turret  consists  of  one  12-in.  breech-loading  rifle, 
which  is  given  the  proper  elevation  for  firing  by  the  hydraulic 
lift  shown  in  the  vertical  section  of  the  turret  at  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  the  engraving. 

That  portion  of  the  turret  which  comes  back  of  the  redoubt 
armor  is  constructed  of  shape  irons  and  has  the  form  of  an  in 
verted  Iruncjited  cone.  Starting  in  with  a  diameter  of  24  ft. 
6  in.  just  back  of  the  wooden  backing  of  the  armor,  it  tapers 
down  to  a  diameter  of  22  ft.  at  the  floor-line.  The  main  floor 
framing  of  the  tuma  is  formed  of  what  may  be  termed  a  cir- 
cular box  girder  built  up  of  IJ  in.  plates  and  heavy  angles 
with  a  depth  of  191  in.  This  framework  is  carrietl  on  a 
wooden  lining,  which  in  turn  rests  in  a  cast  ring  that  is  car- 
rie«l  directly  on  the  conical  rollers  7  in.  in  diameter.  The 
rollers  run  on  a  circular  casting  that  is  carried  on  wood  bolted 
to  the  upper  plating  of  the  main  deck. 

Each  turret  is  provided  with  two  small  conning-towers 
located  on  either  side  of  the  gun,  and  provided  with  suitable 
arrangements  for  handling  the  turret  and  the  gtin,  with  indices 
denoting  the  positions  of  both  As  we  have  already  said,  the 
work  of  moving  the  turret,  (raining  tlie  gun.  and  hoisting  the 
ammunition  is  all  done  by  hydraulic  machinery.  For  this 
P'lrposi'  there  is  a  hydniulic  plant  for  each  turret,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  indeiK'udent  pumps  built  by  W.  T.  Davidson, 
and  to  which  we  will  again  refer.  The  s|>ecification8  requireij 
that  the  combined  capacity  of  the  pumps  for  each  turret  should 
1)6  400  galls,  per  minute  at  a  pressure  of  1,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 
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There  are  two  gears  for  revolving  each  turret  meshing  in 
with  a  rack  bolted  to  the  main  deck.  The  rack  is  made  of 
cast  steel  with  shrouded  teeth  and  in  sections.  The  pinions 
are  of  composition,  with  a  diameter  of  18J  in.  on  their  pitch 
circles  and  a  face  of  8i  in.  Ample  provision  Is  made  for  oiling 
the  pinions  and  racks,  and  a  brass  drip-pan  is  placed  inside 
the  rack  and  extending  beneath  the  pinion  in  all  of  its  posi- 
tions. The  pinions  are  keyed  directly  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
main  shaft  of  the  turning  engines.  When  the  contract  for  tiie 
machinery  of  the  Texiu  was  taken  by  the  Richmond  Locomo- 
tive Works,  there  were  no  hydraulic  engines  manufactured  in 
this  country  that  were  nt  all  suitable  for  the  work  proposed. 
The  requirement  was  that  each  engine  should  have  sufficient 
power  to  turn  the  turret  at  the  rate  of  one  revolution  per  min- 
ute, with  the  gun  run  out  and  the  ship  on  an  even  keel,  while 
the  two  together  are  capable  of  doing  the  same  work  when  the 
vessel  is  heeled  10°.  With  this  problem  in  view,  the  hydraulic 
engines  which  we  illustrate  were  designed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Mel- 
len.  Chief  Draftsman  of  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  en- 
gines, it  will  be  well  to  pass  in  brief  review  •- 
some  of  the  arrangements  of  the  piping,  valves,  j 
etc.,  in  connection  with  them.  There  are  stop- 
valves  in  l)oth  the  pressure  and  exhaust-pipes,  s 
so  that  either  engine  can  be  shut  oS  in  case  of  'i 
accident.  In  each  sighting  station  or  conning-  ' 
tower  there  is  a  hand-lever  for  controlling  the 
movement  of  the  turret,  which  moves  the  valve 
of  a  supplemental  hydraulic  cylinder  through 
a  floating  lever,  so  that  the  piston  follows  the 
motion  of  the  hand  lever,  while  the  piston  of 
this  cylinder  worlis  through  a  system  of  levers 
and  operates  the  reversing  valve  of  the  turret 
engines.  The  reversing  valve  is  also  so  con- 
nected to  a  floating  lever  that  when  the  turret 
has  revolved  to  a  prescribe<l  limit  it  (the  re- 
versing valve)  is  automatically  closed.  The 
attachment  is  also  so  made  that  in  case  of  such 
leakage  of  the  valves  as  to  allow  the  turret  to 
run  beyond  the  limits  prescribed,  the  engines 
will  he  reversed.  The  hand-levers  in  the  tur- 
rets are  provided  with  locomotive  latches  and 
quadrants.  Relief  valves  are  so  fitted  and  ad- 
justed that,  when  the  water  is  shut  off  or  the 
engines  reversed,  the  momentum  of  the  turret 
is  gradually  overcome  by  the  action  of  these 
valves. 

Each  turret  is  also  provided  with  an  hydrau- 
lic locking  device,  consisting  of  a  cylinder, 
plunger,  and  locking  bolt  with  the  necessary 
valve  gear.  The  end  of  the  bolt  is  tajiered  to 
facilitate  entering  the  locking  slots,  of  which 
there  are  two,  one  for  each  loading  position. 
There  is  also  an  interlocking  device  to  prevent 
the  bolts  being  shot  while  pressure  is  upon  the 
turning  engines,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  latter 
being  put  in  motion  until  the  locking  bolts  are 
withdrawn. 

For  a  further  facilitation  of  the  work  there 
is  an  index  in  each  turret  in  plain  view  of  the 
man  stationed  at  the  locking-bolt  lever,  and  an  electric  bell  in 
each  sighting  station,  whicli  Is  so  arranged  as  to  give  warn- 
ing of  the  approach  to  either  loading  position. 

Reverting  now  to  the  details  of  the  turret-turning  machinery, 
we  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  simple  manner  in  which 
all  of  the  details  have  teen  worked  out.  As  we  have  said,  the 
engines  were  designed  at  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works 
for  tliis  particular  place,  and  are  of  the  three-cylinder,  single- 
acting  type  with  cylinders  set  at  intervals  of  120'.  They  lie 
in  a  horizontal  plane  and  work  upon  a  vertical  shaft  carrying 
a  pinion  at  Its  lower  end.  The  cylinders  have  a  diameter  of 
7i  in.  and  are  lined  with  a  composition  bushing  |  in.  thick. 
The  stroke  is  12  in.  The  piston  imcking  is  of  U  section, 
though  it  is  so  held  by  the  follower  (see  sectional  view)  that 
it  is  converted  into  a  cup  packing.  The  rod  is  connected  to 
the  piston  by  a  T  head  and  oscillating  bearing  without  any 
take-up.  The  ends  of  the  rods  bear  directly  against  the  bush- 
ing of  crank-pin,  and  are  held  in  position  by  return  rings  on 
the  bushing  and  washer,  as  shown  in  the  section.  The  valves 
are  plain  piston-valves  of  the  D  type,  and  are  all  driven  by  the 
same  eccentric.  The  working  diameter  of  the  valve-chest  is 
5  in.,  and  it  is  lined  with  a  composition  bushing  ^f  in.  thick. 
The  valves  are  of  composition  with  no  packing,  while  the 
valve-stem  is  packed  with  a  8tu(nng-l)ox  and  gland.  The  en- 
gine, in  order  to  turn  the  turret  in  tlie  time  specified,  must 
make  about  11  revolutions  per  minute.  They  are  reversed  by 
tt  special  valve  aUowu  in  liall-sectiou  and  elevation,  which 


converts  the  exhaust  passage  of  one  motion  to  the  inlet  passagt- 
of  the  other.  The  construction  will  be  readily  understood 
from  the  engraving.  The  inlet  is  at  the  left  of  the  portion 
shown  in  section.  An  examination  of  the  drawing  shows  that 
the  openings  above  and  below  the  inlet  are  closed  by  a  packed 
valve  seated  on  the  metal  of  the  casing.  These  two  valves 
move  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  opening  of  one  tends  to 
hold  the  other  still  more  firmly  upon  its  seat  by  the  extension 
of  the  spring  shown  in  the  side  elevation.  The  combination 
of  levers  is  such  that  as  one  valve  rises  it  lifts  its  lever,  and  the 
spring  connecting  the  two,  causes  the  other  to  hold  its  valve 
down  against  its  seat.  The  operating  lever  at  the  top  of  the 
engraving  is  also  so  arranged  that,  as  the  inlet-valve  is  raised, 
the  corresponding  exhaust-valve  in  the  second  casing  is  low- 
ered. The  supply  water  then  enters  the  passage  and,  if  the 
lower  inlet-valve  is  opened,  passes  out  through  the  lower 
flanged  opening  to  the  engines,  doing  its  work  and  returning 
to  the  reversing  valve  by  way  of  the  upper  flanged  opening. 
The  upper  valve  of  the  exhaust  casing  being  open,  the  exhaust 
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water  flows  down  through  it  to  a  centnil  cavity  and  escapes 
by  a  similar  flanged  opening  in  the  right  hand  casing  (not 
shown),  to  that  by  which  it  entered  at  the  left. 

If  the  engines  are  to  be  reversed,  the  upper  left-hand  valve 
is  opened  and  the  up|>er  central  flanged  opening  to  the  engines 
t)ecome8  the  supply  and  the  lower  the  exhaust,  thus  causing 
the  desired  reversal  of  the  motion. 

Cup  packing  is  used  throughout  this  valve,  and  composition 
metal  Ls  used  for  all  of  the  moving  parts. 

After  the  exhaust  has  passed  the  reversing  valve  it  is  led 
directly  to  the  center  of  the  turret  and  into  the  pivot  pii»e. 
This  consists  of  a  stand  located  in  the  center  and  receiving  the 
pressure  pipe,  as  indicated  on  the  engraving.  The  8uj)ply 
water  is  led  up  through  a  central  pipe  to  a  point  near  its  upixr 
extremity,  whence  it  goes  to  the  reversing  valve,  returning 
from  which  it  enters  an  annular  space  and  comes  down  ana 
out  at  the  discharge  pipe,  as  shown.  The  flanged  connections 
for  leading  off  the  supply  and  receiving  the  exhaust  are  on  a 
separate  casting  that  turns  about  the  central  supply  pipe  with 
the  turret.  This  casting  is  packe<l  above  and  below  the  flanges 
with  cup  packings,  and  is  held  down  in  place  by  the  flange 
held  to  the  top  of  the  supply  pipe  by  the  stud  and  nut,  as 
shown. 

The  S|>eciflcations  reqinred  that  there  should  be  an  auto- 
matic pressure  regulator  with  an  adjustable  relief  valve,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  stop  and  start  the  pumps  when  required 
without  allowing  the  water  pressure  to  fall  below  950  lbs. 
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pressure.     Id  order  to  meet  this  requirement  the  pressure  regu- 
lator, which  we  illustrate,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Mellen. 

It  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  composilion  metal  in  which  a 
]>iston  packed  with  leather  has  a  free  motion,  being  protected 
from  striking  too  severe  a  blow  against  either  head  by  the 


air  must  be  compressed  in  two  stages,  first  by  an  air  pump 
actuated  by  steam,  and  second  by  an  air  compressor  actuated 
by  the  water  pressure  directly  from  the  main  pressure  pipes. 
As  the  air  enters  from  the  air  pump  it  forces  the  ram  dntin 
until  it  reaches  the  bottom  end  of  the  stroke,  where  it  remains 
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rubber  packing  shown.  Water  pressure  is  admitted  at  the 
rod  end  through  the  2^  in.  opening,  and  compressed  air  comes 
in  at  the  other.  As  the  water  pressure  rises  it  forces  the  pis- 
ton against  the  air,  and  the  rod  shuts  off  the  pumps  through 
suitable  connections.  As  water  is  drawn  from  the  supply 
pipes,  the  air  forces  the  piston  back  and  starts  the  pumps. 
The  back  end  of  this  regulator  is  connected  with  an  air  com- 
pressor that  maintains  a  constant  pressure  in  this  cylinder  and 
an  expansion  tank  or  air  vessel. 


until  it  is  required  to  have  the  pressure  or  the  volume  of  sir 
increased  in  the  air  vessel,  when,  by  a  simple  movwacnt  of 
the  lever  operating  the  valves  shown  in  fig.  1,  the  mrizontal 
valve  is  opened  and  the  water  pressure  let  in  to  act  on  the 
larger  piston,  when  the  air  in  front  of  the  smaller  piston  is 
forced  into  the  air  vessel.  When  the  plunger  reaches  the  up- 
per and  the  motion  of  the  lever  is  reversed,  then  the  water  from 
below  the  piston  exhausts  to  the  tank,  and  the  operation  is  re- 
peated when  required.    As  no  air  is  used  except  that  of  leak- 


£3 
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This  compressor  consists  essentially  of  a  cylinder  having 
two  diameters  and  in  which  a  long  plunger  moves  to  and  fro 
freely.  A  sectional  view  of  the  head  of  the  smalt  end  of  the 
cylinder  shows  it  to  be  provided  with  two  valves  held  to  their 
seats  by  springs. 

Due  to  the  high  pressure  of  1,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  the 


age,  an  automatic  operation  of  this  compressor  is  not  consid- 
ered necessary,  although  such  an  arrangement  could  easily  be 
attached.  Should  the  air  pressure  in  the  air  vessel  fall  below 
a  certain  point,  there  is  a  tell-tale  leak  hole  in  the  piston  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact. 
We  now  come  to  the  hydraulic  pumps  supplying  the  pres- 
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sure  for  the  macliinery  just  describeti.  rhey  were  built  by 
M.  T.  Davidson,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  are  four  in  number, 
each  lieing  double-plunijer  puni|)8.  They  are  arrani^ed  to 
worlc  in  i)airs,  one  pair  for  each  turret.  Tlie  engraving  gives 
an  idea  of  their  general  external  appearance.  Owing  to  the 
limited  space  available  and  the  peculiar  service  demanded  of 
them,  these  pumps  were  especially  designed  for  the  place.  Tlie 
steam  cylinders  are  24  in.  in  diameter  with  a  stroke  of  24  in., 
anil  the  water  cylinders  are  made  with  a  diameter  of  6?  in. 
The  steam  pressure  is  100  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  and  the 
water  pressure  to  l>e  developed  is  1,000  lbs.,  in  acconlance  with 
the  specifications  as  already  mentioned  ;  the  maximum  speed 
being  100  ft.  of  piston  speetl  per  minute. 

The  steam  ends  of  the  cylinders  are  of  the  regular  David- 
.son  typ<\  and  are  fitted  with  metiillic  packing  in  the  stuffing- 
boxes.  The  main  valve  is  a  piston  valve  operated  by  a  rock- 
ing valve  driven  directly  from  the  main  piston-ro<l. 
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Owing  to  the  ditlicultj-  that  has  been  experiem'ed  in  lieavy- 
pre.ssure  pumps  of  strengtiiening  the  fiat  valve  surfaces,  each 
.water  valve  in  this  pump  has  a  separate  cylindrical  pocket  or 
chamber  and  each  two  contiguous  valves  have  their  own  inde- 
pendent nutlet  to  the  manifold,  no  valve  plate  l>eing  u.sed  at 
all.  The  valves  and  valve  seats  are  of  phosphor  bronze,  the 
valves  having  a  lift  of  i  in.  Tliey  are  very  easy  of  access,  and 
any  valve  may  l»e  removed  by  unscrewing  the  cap  screwed  in 
above  it.  Each  pump  weighs  4..'iO<t  lbs.,  and  has  a  lengtii  of 
ultout  !•  ft.  over  all  :  the  width  is  28  in.  Each  pair  of  punip.s, 
with  all  fittings,  tiinks  and  attachments,  occupy  a  spac<'  of  !• 
ft.  6  in.  X  7  ft.  6  in.,  with  ample  room  left  to  remove  cylinder 
heads  or  doing  any  other  necessary  work  of  examination  or 
repairs. 


NOTES  AND   NEWS. 


The  Large  Krupp  gun  recently  e.\hit>ite<l  at  the  World's 
Fair,  Chicago,  was  loaded  recently  into  the  sti-amship  Tnr- 
rett  at  Sparrow's  Point,  .Md.,  without  incident  or  hitch  of  any 
kind. 

A  New  Mississippi  River  Bridge.— Contracts  have  been 
signed  for  a  new  bndge  ok'cr  the  Mi.s.sis8ippi  River  at  New 
Orleans,  and  the  I'lia-nix  Bridge  Company,  of  Pha-nixville. 
Pa.,  will  I>e  the  builders.  The  structure  is  to  be  about  2  miles 
long,  double  track  throughout.  The  approach  spans  vary  in 
length  from  25  to  l.V)  ft..  a.s  the  heights  of  the  supportini' 
towers  increase.  The  river  portion  oT  the  bridge  is  to  be  u 
cantilever  structure  with  two  anchor  arms  of  608  ft.  each,  and 
a  central  span  of  1.070  ft. 

Spanish  Cars. — In  the  construction  of  pas.senger  cars  in 
.Spain,  the  sy.steni  f<)llowe<I  is  almost  analogous  to  methods 
prevailing  in  the  |)rincipal  European  car-works.  The  skdeton 
frame  of  the  bodies  is  ordinarily  made  of  selected  oak  and  elm. 
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while  mahogany  or  teak  provides  for  the  outer  roof,  and  re 
ceives  nothing  but  a  coat  of  varnisli.  As  to  the  interior,  the 
sides  are  fixed  uj)  with  painte<]  red-pine  linings,  or  with  fine 
woods,  or  tapestry -covered,  dei)ending  on  the  rank  of  the 
car.  It  is  usual  to  build  with  all  iron  fntines,  steel  axles. 
steel-tiretl  wheels,  the  wheel  centers  Itcing  of  stamped  or 
forged  iron.  These  central  parts  are  never  macie  of  cast  iron 
nowadays.  The  measurements,  winch  arc  more  ordinarily 
followed  in  the  builds  of  cars  and  trucks,  are  the  same  as  the 
ccmimon  European 
ones,  which  range 
from  <)  to  9  m.  long, 
with  a  box  width  of 
2ito»im.  The  long 
I>as8enger  cars  com- 
mon to  the  United 
States,  bogie  mount- 
ed, were  introduced 
several  years  ago  in- 
to Spain,  anil  arc 
slowly  hut  steadilj' 
coming  into  favor. 
The  chief  car  build- 
ers of  the  peninsula, 
Sociedad  Material 
para  Ferrocarriles, 
of  Barcelona,  arc 
constructing  a  num- 
l>er  of  them. 

Narrow-gauge  fre'glit  cars  are  also  niude  on  a  large  scale  in 
Iberia,  to  a  gauge  of  1  m.  (.')  ft.  4  in.).  The  construction  is 
similar  to  those  run  on  the  standard  .'>  ft.  gauge.  They  weigh 
about  6,0(K)  11)8.,  and  are  registered  for  currying  14,.500lbs.^ 
The  Inditin  Eti;iiiieer. 

Parrots  as  Station  Callers.— .An  i-xclmnge  is  uutliority  for 
the  statement  that  almost  every  station  master  on  a  German 
railway  has  a  parrot  or  sterling  so  trained  that  whenever  a  train 
draws  up  to  the  plalforiii  it  i  oninuiii'i's  calling  out  the  name  of 
the  station  most  distinctly  ;  and  not  only  this,  but  continues  do- 
ing so  while  the  train  n^inains  there.  Wliih-  we  liave  not  seen 
this  remarkable  exam|)le  of  .saving  in  lung  power  in  our  travels 
over  Germany,  the  scheme  is  certainly  a  simple  one.  How- 
would  it  do  to  have  the  parrot  as  an  auxiliarv  to  the  ordinary 
train-hand  who  naturally  in<|uireil  fioiii  Mr.  Depew  what 
kind  of  a  tenor  he  would  ex|K"ct  to  get  for  f  40  u  month,  when 
the  nile  was  issued  on  the  New  York  ('<-ntriil  it  Hudson  Hiver 
Ilailroiwl  that  all  stations  should  lie  annoiuiceil  distinctly  '/ 
The  only  time  we  have  ever  heanl  the  stations  announceil  dis- 
tinctly was  when  we  were  in  company  with  some  of  the  upper 
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iitticialsof  a  ntilroatl  ;  then  tbc  tenor  voice  of  the  l)rakeinan  luis 
no  ditliculty  in  olUHining  a  distinct  enunciation,  but  ui>oa  the 
(lisappearHnce  of  the  otticial  the  voit;e  at  once  relapses  into  a 
long  howl,  -which  is  utterly  unintelligible.  Perhaps  if  each 
lirakeman  were  equipped  with  a  parrot  the  improvement  in 
service  would  l)e  very  great. 

Raising  a  60-ton  Engine.— The  PortUmd  Trauteript  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  raising  of  a  Canadian  Pacific 
mogul  engine  that  ran  oflF  an  embankment  into  Harvey  Lake 
on  the  night  of  January  13.  The  work  was  carried  on  under 
great  difflcullies,  with  the  thermometer  often  being  at  30°  be- 
low zero,  and  with  a  snow  blowing  oeer  the  lake  at  times  more 
than  <50  miles  an  lM}ir,  causing  a  suspension  of  the  work  for 
days  at  a  time,  ^preparing  to  raise  the  locomotive,  weigh- 
ing 00  tons,  l^Jioles,  3i  in.  diameter  and  20  in.  deep,  were 
drilled  in  the  solid  rock,  and  as  many  steel  posts  were  planted 


customed  to  iron  shoes  when  shod  with  shoes  of  aluminium 
imagine  themselves  Iwrefootwl,  and  are  as  caR'ful  in  planting 
their  steps  as  if  they  were  unshod.  The  shoes  ojjen  out  as  the 
hoof  expands,  and  consequently  never  cramp  it.  An  alumin- 
ium horseshoe  will  last  from  40  to  60  days,  according  to  the 
composition  of  the  alloy  and  the  kiml  of  work  done  by  the 
horse.  M.  Japy  concludes  that  aluminium  can  be  utilized  in 
shoes  for  race  and  carriage  horses,  and  that  it  may  be  of  ser- 
vice in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  hoof.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  use<l  only  by  persons  experience<l  in  working  the 
Tae\A\.— Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Wind-Power  and  Electricity. — Professor  James  Blyth,  who 
has  been  experimenting  in  the  utilization  of  wind  power  for 
the  generation  of  currents,  was  the  first  to  make  trial  of  the 
windmill  at  Marykirk,  in  Scotland.  He  first  adopted  the 
English  type  of  windmill  having  four  arms  and  canvas  sails  ; 
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and  set  in  lead.  These  were  for  fastening  guy  lines  and  pur- 
ihases,  and  the  men  who  drilled  and  set  the  posts  were  kept 
from  freezing  by  the  aid  of  fires  kindled  upon  tlic  snow.  A 
number  of  mgcnious  fastenings  for  purchase  blocks  were 
niaile  very  near  the  track  by  sinking  heavy  oak  timbers  in 
trenches  at  the  ends  of  the  ties  that  were  tamped  with  gravel 
and  wet,  which  after  24  hours  were  frozen  so  solid  that  they 
were  quite  as  strong  as  the  iron  fastenings  upon  the  bluiT. 
Very  heavy  sheer  poles  30  ft.  in  length  were  built  and  erected 
to  overhang  the  embankment,  and  were  providetl  with  two 
sets  of  very  heavy  ship  blocks  and  falls  for  lifting,  and  two  of 
equal  strength  were  placed  in  position  for  pulling  from  the 
bluff.  As  no  diver  was  employed,  everything  was  done  from 
the  surface,*and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  delay 
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to  trains.  By  the  aid  of  a  swinging  mirror  attached  to  a  long 
pole,  with  light  thrown  upon  it  in  the  night  by  a  dark  lantern, 
successful  fastenings  were  made  to  the  engine  15  ft.  under 
water  with  heavy  grappling  hooks.  The  dnving-whcels  were 
Imdly  entangled  in  Iwwlders,  rendering  it  next  to  impossible 
to  move  the  monster.  With  three  locomotives  working  upon 
inilependent  purchases,  and  aidc<l  by  the  buoyancy  of  the 
water,  it  was  finally  drawn  to  the  surface.  At  one  time,  while 
attempting  to  raise  the  engine  and  tender,  it  was  found  that 
the  locomotives  were  exerting  a  force  of  240  tons. 

Aluminium  Horse-Shoes.- Concerning  his  experience  with 
horse-shoes  of  aluminium,  M.  Japy  reports  that  as  tliat  metal 
is  four  times  lighter  than  iron,  a  complete  outfit  of  shoes  of  it 
will  weigh  no  more  than  a  single  iron  horse-shoe.     Horses  ac. 


but  the  sails  were  too  easily  torn  during  a  head-wind — the  very 
time  they  were  most  required.  Next  he  usetl  the  American 
type,  having  a  number  of  arms  and  blades  of  cast  iron.  He 
has  now  devised  a  new  system.  To  four  strong  arms,  each 
about  26  ft.  long,  he  attached  semi-cylindrical  boxes,  tlie 
opening  of  each  box  being  10  ft.  by  6  ft.  The  vertical  shaft 
is  a  long  rod  of  iron  5  in.  in  diameter.  At  the  lower  end  it 
curries  a  massive  pit  wheel,  which  actuates  a  train  of  gearing, 
and  drives  a  fly-wheel  6  ft.  in  diameter.  With  a  fair  wind 
speed  it  gives  4  electrical  H.P.;  and  it  works  very  satisfac- 
torily in  a  strong  gale. — Electricity. 

"  The  Indian  Engineering"  tells  a  story  of  the  construc- 
tion of  tbe  line  from  the  interior  of  Manchuna  to  the  coast, 

and  along  which  it  was  re- 
cently proposed  to  make  a 
junction  with  Moukden,  the 
chief  poiflt.  The  engineers 
consulted  the  Tartar  general, 
and  the  general,  before  giving 
his  sanction,  consultea  the 
geomancers,  who  declared  that 
if  tlie  line  were  laid  along  the 
propo9e<l  track,  the  vertebrae 
of  the  dragon  that  encircles 
the  city  would  be  broken  by 
the  nails  of  the  sleepers.  Such 
a  contingency  was  too  awful 
to  contemplate,  and  the  gen- 
eral promptly  informed  tbe 
engineers  that  the  thing  was 
impossible.  The  latter,  in  de- 
spair, lodged  a  protest  with  Li 
Hang  Chang,  who,  while 
commending  the  caution  of  his 
suljordinates,  expressed  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  hidden 
dragon  would  suffer  no  harm, 
rather  otherwise,  by  the  inno- 


vation. However,  be  would  refer  the  matter  to  the  Emperor. 
This  Mruck  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  general,  and  he  again 
consulted  the  geomancers.  Eventually  a  line  was  traced  some 
hundreds  of  yards  away  from  the  site  at  first  proposed. 

A  Universal  Telescope  Stand.— The  construction  of  a 
good  and  simple  universal  mounting  for  small  telescopes  has 
been  the  aim  of  many  instrument  makers,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
note  an  advance  in  this  direction  made  by  a  firm  in  Vienna. 
In  their  new  so-called  "  universal  station"  they  have  overcome 
many  of  the  main  difliculties.  The  chief  point  about  this 
special  kind  of  mounting  is  that  the  observer  can  either  use 
the  telescope  as  a  theodolite — that  is,  with  circles  reading  alti- 
tude and  azimuth — or  by  a  slight  adjustment  he  niaj'  have  tbe 
equatorial  mounting  where  the  circles  read  right  ascension  and 
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declination.  This  end  is  gained  by  hinging  what  would  be 
the  polar  axis  on  to  a  pirot  at  the  side  of  the  stand,  thus  allow- 
ing the  axis  to  be  moved  from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical  or 
any  intermediate  position.  A  strong  metallic  arc  fixed  on  the 
top  of  the  stand  supplies  a  means  of  clamping  this  axis  and 
giving  it  a  slight  adjustment.  With  the  axis  vertical,  we  have 
then  practically  a  theodolite  mounting  With  the  axis  out  of 
the  vertical,  a  parallactic  mounting.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  mounting  is  only  for  small  telescopes,  and  indeed  its  ap- 
plication to  large  ones  is  not  needed. — Nature. 

Incandescent  Gas  Lighting.— Cannel  coal  is  generally  used 
for  enriching  onlinary  coal  gas  and  imparting  to  it  the  standard 
illuminating  power.  Owing,  however,  to  the  decreased  yield 
of  that  mineral,  the  price  of  it  has  gone  up  excessively,  so  that 
gas  engineers  arc  casting  about  for  a  substitute.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  has  been  suggested  that  gas  of  a  comparalivelv  low 
candle  power  might  be  supplie<l  to  the  public,  and  its  illumi- 
nation raised  by  special  methods  of  burning  it.  In  this  con- 
nection we  may  notice  the  burner  of  the  Incandescent  Gas 
Light  Company,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  recently  in- 
specteil  at  the  works  of  the  company  in  Palmer  Street,  West- 
minster. This  burner,  which  is  on  the  Welsbach  system,  was 
brought  out  several  years  ago,  but  has  since  been  so  altered 
and  improved  as  practioilly  to  constitute  a  new  article.  It 
consists  of  a  mantle  which  is  formed  of  an  open  mesh  mate- 
rial, and  is  suspended  over  a  Bunsea  gas  burner.  On  being 
brought  to  a  white  heat  by  the  flame  it  gives  out  a  bright 
glowing  light  due  to  the  mcandescence  of  the  mantle,  the 
basis  of  which  is  cotton  lace,  impregnated  with  a  chemical 
solution  of  certain  minerals.  The  lace  is  dried  and  the  cotton 
fabric  burned  out,  leaving  a  mantle  which  consists  solely  of 
the  mineral  with  which  the  fabric  was  originally  impregnated. 
After  further  treatment  with  collodion  the  mantle  is  ready  for 
use.  The  points  of  recent  improvements  in  this  mantle  relate 
mainly  to  the  chemicals  used  in  its  preparation.  The  results 
are  8tate<l  to  be  that,  whereas  formerly  when  burning  3.7.'> 
cub.  ft.  of  gas  an  hour  an  illuminating  power  of  from  36  to  2S 
candles  only  was  obtiiine<l,  with  the  mantle  in  its  present  form, 
burning  the  same  ({uantity  nf  gas  per  hour,  a  light  of  60  can- 
dles is  obtained.  Subject  to  the -contingencies  of  practical  use 
the  life  of  a  mantle  is  put  at  ><U0  hours.  The  advantages  of 
the  incandescent  system  are  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  owing 
to  perfect  combustion,  a  diminution  of  heat,  and  a  great  econ- 
omy of  gas,  which,  acconling  to  Professor  Itenk,  amounts  to 
as  much  as  50  per  cent,  as  against  the  fishtail  or  the  Argand 
burner.  The  company  are  now  intro«iucing  a  form  of  incan- 
descent lamp  for  street  use.  —  T/>ndon  Timet. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio's  Cut-off  at  Harper's  Ferry.— The 
new  Baltimore  &  Ohio  route  through  Harper's  Ferry  was  put 
in  operation  recently,  and  after  that  hour  the  old  route,  from 
Sandy  Hook  and  through  the  village  of  Harper's  Ferry,  almut 
2  miles  altogether,  will  be  abandoned  and  subsequently  dis- 
mantled, including  the  railroad  portion  of  the  old  bridge. 
The  improvements,  made  at  a  cost  of  about  $250,000,  include 
2  miles  of  double  track,  a  tunnel  875  ft.  in  length,  under  Mary- 
land Heights,  and  a  new  iron  bridge  of  nine  spans  and  over 
1.000  ft.  in  length,  over  the  Potomac  River.  Tiie  bridge  isof 
considerable  elevation,  being  9  ft.  higher  than  the  old  bridge, 
and  built  to  stand  any  freshet  likely  to  occur,  and  also  to  allow 
free  passage  for  canal  boats  underneath.  The  old  line  from 
Sandy  Hook,  as  will  be  remembered  by  travelers  familiar  with 
the  route,  was  close  alongside  the  water's  edge,  while  the  new 
line  takes  considerably  higher  ground,  and  some  distance  from 
the  river  bank.  The  improvement  was  made  entirely  under 
direction  of  the  lialtimore  6i  Ohio  Engineering  Department. 
The  junction  of  the  Valley  Koad  at  the  Ferry  has  also  been 
changed  to  meet  the  improvement.— Ai/<«mor«  Paper. 

Chinese  Obstacles  to  Railroad  Building.— The  late  Mr. 
Charles  Hill,  who  was  actively  interested  in  the  first  unfor- 
tunate railroad  built  in  China,  tells  a  story  of  the  opposition 
met  at  the  hands  of  the  natives  to  the  laying  of  rails,  and 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  tearing  up  and  destruction  of  the 
road  and  property.  In  one  instance  it  became  necessary  to 
pass  the  house  of  a  widow,  and  to  fill  up  a  little  pool  of  stag- 
nant water  near  by.  She  immediately  asserted  that  the  spirit 
of  her  husljand  would  not  rest  easy  in  his  grave  with  the  rail- 
road running  between  her  house  and  it,  and  that  the  spirits 
protecting  them  would  be  smothered  by  the  filling  up  of  the 
pool.  The  natives  gathered  in  some  force  to  prevent  the  lay- 
ing of  the  rails,  and  Mr.  Hill  found  himself  deserted  by  his 
workmen  and  left  ulone  to  face  the  mob.  Starting  on  a  retreat, 
he  was  followed  by  the  hooting  assemblage  for  several  miles, 
and  finally  came  to  bay  on  a  narrow  foot-bridge  crossing  a 
river.  Armed  with  a  strong  cudgel  he  defended  himself,  and 
as  fast  as  his  assailants  came  up  knocked  them  into  the  river, 
rendering  them  unconscious,  but  never  learned  what  harm  he 


had  done.  They  were  armed  with  long  bamboo  poles  with 
which  they  prodded  him  on  the  legs  and  body,  inflicting 
wounds  the  scars  of  which  he  carried  until  his  death. 

Lighthouse  without  an  Attendant.— A  new  lighthouse  has 
l)een  recently  completed  in  the  estuary  of  the  Gironde  in 
France.  It  stands  on  an  isolated  rock,  and  its  chief  peculiarity 
is  that  it  is  unoccupied,  although  its  lamp  is  burning  perpet- 
ually. In  order  to  do  away  with  the  lonesome  life  which  is 
led  by  such  keepers  as  those  having  charge  of  the  Eddystone 
Light  in  England,  the  French  engineers  have  devised  a  method 
by  which  the  usefulness  of  the  lamps  could  be  maintained 
without  constant  personal  attention.  The  lamp  which  is  used 
will  burn  continuously  for  one  month  without  being  trimmed 
or  replenished.  The  burning  fluid  used  is  an  ordinary  mineral 
oil.  The  tube  in  the  interior  of  the  lamp  is  furnished  with  a 
wick  having  a  thickness  three  times  as  great  as  that  usually 
employefl  in  lamps.  Around  the  burning  surface  of  the  wick 
is  a  cake  made  of  a  patented  preparation  consisting  largely  of 
carbonized  tar.  This  protection  assures  the  operation  and  uni- 
formity of  the  flame.  A  chimney  made  of  mica  is  placed 
around  the  flame,  and  this  gives  an  increase  in  the  power  of 
the  light.  The  supply  of  oil  is  from  a  reservoir  containing 
.88  08.,  the  lamp  consuming  1.8  oz.  each  hour.  To  provide 
for  the  reservoir  being  furnished  with  sufficient  fuel,  a  gauge 
is  flxed  at  its  side  that  governs  the  supply  flowing  in  from 
another  reservoir  at  a  distance,  and  this  gauge  perpiits  just 
1.8  oz.  per  hour  to  percolate  from  the  little  supply-pipe  into 
the  supply  reservoir.  The  diameter  of  the  lantern  is  56  in. 
The  light  can  be  seen  12  miles  at  sea.  The  wick  is  cleansed 
and  drawn  up  gradually  by  the  action  of  the  tar  cake  at  its 
mouth.  The  French  Government  is  also  said  to  be  arranging 
to  put  up  other  lighthouses  in  which  a  perpetual  electric  light 
can  be  controlled  b}'  wires  running  through  a  submarine  cable 
to  the  land. 

Method  of  Baling  Cotton.— The  consular  reports  of  the 
State  Department  for  December  calfattention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  experienced  by  foreign  import- 
ers with  uie  baling  of  American  cotton.  1  he  jute  covering 
is  so  torn  that  the  cotton  is  exposed  to  mud,  fire,  water,  and 
tlieft.  Of  the  original  six  or  eight  bands,  two,  three,  four, 
and  sometimes  more  are  loose  and  broken  by  the  time  the  cot- 
ton reaches  its  destination,  allowing  it  to  take  up  dust,  dirt, 
mud,  and  water  when  exposetl.  In  contrast  with  this  the 
packing  of  the  Egyptian  and  Indian  cotton  is  very  much  supe- 
rior. Both  Egyptian  and  Indian  have  close,  compact,  tough 
coverings,  are  rather  long  and  smooth,  leave  little  or  none  of 
the  cotton  exposed,  are  easily  and  plainly  marked,  and  are 
wrapped  close  and  bound  strong  and  tight.  Along  the  sides 
the  firm's  or  seller's  name  appears.  On  both  ends  the  kind  of 
cotton  is  indicated  to  aid  in  identification  should  one  end  be 
torn  off  in  handling,  as  sometimes  happens.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  Indian  and  Egyptian  cotton,  mixing  of  bales  and  bales  with- 
out marks  seldom  if  ever  occur  ;  on  the  other  hand,  with 
American  cotton  both  happen  very  frequently— too  frequently, 
hence  the  complaint.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  claimed  by  the 
Lloyds  that  the  vessel  which  will  hold  from  16,000  to  18,000 
bales  of  Indian  cotton  can  take  in  only  6.000  to  10,000  nf 
American,  when  according  to  the  ratio  of  weights  they  should 
take  in  14,000.  The  fear  which  was  formerly  entertained  that 
the  enormous  pressure  used  in  India  would  injure  the  fine 
fibers  of  the  American  cotton  has  proved  to  be  groundless, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  cotton  with  as  fine  or  finer 
and  longer  fll)er  has  stocKl  a  greater  pressure.  The  cotton 
should  l>e  perfectly  dr}',  in  order  that  no  caking  and  fermenta- 
tion may  occur  in  the  inside.  This  is  a  matter  that  certainly 
deserves  the  attention  of  American  shippers,  and  is  of  the 
utmost  interest  to  American  manufacturers. 

Lewis  and  Hunter's  Coaling  System.— In  the  ordinary 
method  of  loading  coal  from  colliery  wagons  into  ships  a  large 
amount  of  breakage  is  caused  and  clouds  of  dust  are  produce*! 
by  reason  of  the  coal  having  to  fall  from  a  considerable  height, 
sometimes  as  much  as  24  ft.  With  the  view  of  obviating  these 
evils,  which  are  a  source  of  pecuniary  loss.  Sir  William  T. 
Lewis,  General  Manager,  and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hunter,  Engi- 
neer, of  the  Bute  Docks,  Cardiff,  have  invented  a  system  of 
shipping  coal  by  which  the  greatest  fall  is  only  5  ft.,  and  the 
mineral  is  (quietly  deposited  in  the  hold  of  the  ship.  It  con- 
sists in  tipping  the  coal  from  the  colliery  wagon  into  a  carry- 
ing-box having  a  coned  valve-l>ottom  which  can  be  released  at 
will.  These  boxes  hold  a  10-ton  wagun-load  of  coal  each,  and 
as  they  are  only  about  5  ft.  deep,  it  follows  that  only  a  portion 
of  each  load  has  even  that  short  distance  to  fall.  As  soon  as 
the  carrying-box  is  fille<l  it  is  raised  by  a  traveling  crane 
worked  by  hydraulic  power,  and  lowered  into  the  hold  of  the 
sliip.  Directly  It  reaches  the  bottom  the  coned  valve  is  re- 
leased and  the  coal  glides  quietly  out  with  hardly  any  break- 
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:ige.  The  box  is  then  raised  and  transferred  to  the  loading- 
stagc  for  another  charge,  which  is  quickly  tipped  into  it  and 
Hs  quickly  transferred  to  the  ship.  The  system  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Bute  Docks  Company  at  their  Roath  Dock, 
where  a  series  of  the  traveling  cranes  are  at  work  on  lines  of 
mil  extending  over  2,000  ft.  of  quay  space.  The  cranes  are 
M'lf- propelling,  and  are  not  only  movable  and  provided  with  a 
'^wing  motion  of  some  40  ft.  radius,  but  they  also  have  a  der- 
rickiug  motion,  so  that  they  can  plumb  both  hatchways  and 
coaling  pits  at  will.  This  derricking  motion  also  enables  the 
( rane-man  to  steer  the  loads  clear  of  the  funnels  and  rigging 
of  the  vessels.  The  ma-rimum  speed  of  loading  is  300  tons  per 
liour  per  crane,  and  it  is  stated  that  293  Ions  of  coal  have  been 
sliipped  in  an  hour  by  one  crane.  With  this  system  as  many 
;is  four  cranes,  each  lifting  10  tons  of  coal,  have  been  employed 
simultaneously  in  loading  the  same  vessel,  as  the  cranes  can 
Ik!  brought  into  such  positions  as  to  plumb  the  steamer's  hatch- 
ways. A  model  of  the  system  was  recently  exhibited  at  the 
Coal  Exchange,  London,  where  it  attracted  merited  attention. 
—L<mdon  Timet. 

The  Thinnest  Metal  Sheet.— An  interesting  metallurgical 
achievement  has  been  lately  recorded  at  the  Ilallam  Tiu  Works. 
near  Swansea,  Wales,  a  metal  sheet  of  the  finest  appearance 
and  most  marvelous  thinness  ever  yet  produced.  The  details 
show  that  the  iron  from  which  the  sheet  was  rolled  was  made 
on  the  premises,  worked  in  a  finery  with  charcoal  and  the 
usual  blast,  afterward  taken  to  the  hammer  to  l)e  formed  into 
a  regular  fiat  bottom,  from  thence  conveyed  to  the  balling 
furnace,  and,  when  sufficiently  heated,  taken  up  to  the  rolls, 
li'ngthened,  and  cut  by  shears  into  proper  lengths,  piled  up, 
and  transferred  to  the  balling  furnace  again  :  when  heated  it 
was  passed  through  the  rolls,  back  again  into  the  balling  fur- 
nace, and,  when  duly  brought  to  the  proper  pitch,  taken  to  the 
rolls  and  made  into  a  thorough  good  Imr.  Ou  being  taken  now 
to  the  tin  mills  and  rolled  until  it  became  thinner  than  23  grains, 
and  afterwanl  passed  througli  the  cold  rolls,  to  give  it  the  neces- 
sary polish,  it  stands  on  record  as  the  thinnest  sheet  of  iron  ever 
rolled— that  is.  the  data  show  a  sheet  of  10  X  5i  iq.,  or  55  in. 
surface,  and  weight  but  20  grains,  which,  being  brought  to  the 
stiindard  of  8  X  5i  in  ,  or  44  surface  inches,  is  but  16  grains, 
or  30  per  cent,  less  than  any  previous,  and  requiring  at  least 
1,800  to  make  1  in.  in  thickness. — 2'Jie  Trade»man. 

Model  of  LocomotiTe.— Wc  have  received  a  photograph  of 
a  piece  of  work  which  was  lately  completed  Mr.  S.  E.  Mastin, 
of  Odenweldertown,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  which  is  worthy  of  note. 
The  work  is  in  the  shape  of  a  miniature  locomotive  of  about 
one-sixteenth  size.  It  is  made  to  represent  an  express  locomo- 
tive which  was  built  for  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad  in  1889  by  the  Schenectady  Locomotive  Works, 
and  is  made  entirely  of  wood  and  cut  out  in  full  with  a  pen- 
knife. Mr.  Mastin  is  not  an  engineer,  nor  has  he  ever  worked 
on  a  locomotive  ;  but  the  work  on  which  be  spent  five  months 
and  two  days  should  win  for  him  a  situation  in  some  locomo- 
tive works,  as  he  would  in  all  probability  make  a  suitable 
man  for  any  works  of  the  kind,  as  his  sole  desire  is  for  that 
kind  of  occupation.  The  dimensions  of  the  miniature  loco- 
motive are  as  follows  : 

Length  over  all 3  ft.    1}  in. 

Height  to  top  of  stack 14     " 

cab 13i  " 

Width  of  cab 8i  " 

Diameter  of  boiler 4J  " 

"         "  driving-wheels 5}  " 

"  truck  "     21  •' 

"  cylinders 2     " 

Length  of  "       3i  " 

"  boiler 2  ft, 

Time  of  building,  five  months  and  two  days. 
Mr.  Mastin  will  send  photos  to  any  locomotive  shop  wishing 
them  by  writing  him. 

The  photograph  gives  an  excellent  representation  of  a  loco- 
motive, and  it  is  only  by  close  examination  that  it  appears  that 
it  is  not  taken  from  a  full-sized  machine. 

Compound  Locomotive  of  the  Richmond  LocomotiTe 
Works. — A  compound  locomotive  engine  of  the  ten-wheeled 
type,  built  by  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works,  has  recently 
lieen  tested  on  the  Big  Four  Road.  The  engine  is  a  two  cylinder 
compound  with  cylinders  19  in.  and  30  in.  X  24  in.  The  weight 
of  the  engine  alone  is  68  tons,  and  the  drivers  are  56  in.  in 
diameter.  The  steam  pressure  is  180  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  ; 
the  driving-wheel-base  is  11  ft.  10  in.  ;  the  truck- wheel  base, 
79  in.  ;  the  total  wheel-base  being  23  ft.  ^in.  The  length  over 
all  with  tender  is  58  ft.  2  in.  ;  the  weight  on  the  drivers  is 
107,100  llw.  ;  the  weight  of  tender,  nmning  with  coal  and 
water,  is  79,000  lbs.    The  boiler  is  of  the  Belpaire  type,  and  is 


58  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  shell  -ff  in.  thick.  The  fire-box  la 
107  in.  long  by  41|  in.  wide  ;  the  grate  area  is  31  sq.  ft. ;  the 
fire  box  has  a  heating  surface  of  172  sq.  ft.,  and  the  heating 
surface  in  the  tubes  is  1,750  sq.  ft.  There  are  241.2  in.  tubes. 
The  driving-wheel  journals  are  8  in.  in  diameter  by  9i  in. 
long  ;  the  truck  wheels  are  28  in.  in  diameter,  with  journals  5} 
in.  in  diameter  by  10  in.  long  ;  the  valve  travel  is  5i  in.  The 
engine  was  designed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Mellen,  Chief  Draftsman  of 
the  establishment,  who  also  designed  the  engines  and  machinery 
for  the  United  States  battleship  Texas.  The  reported  saving 
in  fuel  runs  from  30  to  35  per  cent.  A  compound  of  the  same 
type  has  been  in  continuous  service  for  14  months  on  the 
Philadelphia  division  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
has  made  a  record  of  saving  21  per  cent,  in  fuel  over  22  simple 
engines  of  the  same  class.  The  cost  of  repairs  has  been  no 
more  than  other  engines,  and  it  has  been  run  in  chain  gang 
methods  with  the  rest. 

Railroads  in  Japan.— The  railroads  of  Japairwe  solidly 
constructed  and  carefully  run.  says  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph. 
The  gauge  is  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  cars  are  generally  18  ft.  long. 
There  are  first,  second  and  third  classes,  and  the  fares  are  for 
several  classes  1,  2  and  3  sen  (cents)  a  mile.  The  Japanese  are 
great  travelers,  and  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  travel  is  of 
second  and  third  class.  The  rate  of  speed  is  uniformly  about 
20  miles  an  hour.  The  trains  are  run  on  what  is  known  as 
the  "  staff"  system,  and  a  train  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
station  where  it  meets  another  until  the  conductor  has  received 
from  the  conductor  of  the  other  train  a  symbol  called  a  "  staff," 
which  is  his  evidence  that  he  is  entitled  to  leave.  In  the  first* 
class  carriage,  which  is  either  one  room,  like  our  drawing- 
room  cars,  or  in  three  compartments,  like  the  English,  one 
finds  cushion  seats,  wash  hand  bowls  and  water-closets,  and 
generally  a  teapot  and  cups,  the  former  occasionally  replen- 
ished with  hot  water.  If  this  is  lacking,  the  passenger  can 
buy  on  the  platform  at  any  station  a  teapot  full  of  tea  and  a 
cup  for  2i  cents.  The  teapot  is  pretty  enough  to  bring  a 
quarter  in  this  country,  and  the  cup  would  be  cheap  at 
10  cents.  You  buy  the  whole  "  outfit"  and  could  cany  it 
away  if  you  pleased  .  As  a  rule,  the  pot  and  cup  are  left  in 
the  car  and  about  60  per  cent,  of  them  are  recovered  by  the 
venders.  The  railroads  in  Japan  are  partly  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  partly  by  private  stockholders,  but  the  rates  and 
rules  of  the  government  roads  govern  the  others  also.  At  all 
the  stations  are  overhead  bridges,  and  crossing  the  track  at 
grade  is  prohibited,  as  in  England.  The  stations  are  roomy 
and  neat,  the  platforms  ample,  and  at  both  ends  of  tlie  plat- 
form the  name  of  the  station  is  conspicuously  posted.  The 
passenger  shows  his  ticket  on  going  through  the  gate  to  his 
train,  and  surrenders  it  at  the  gate  on  leaving.  No  conductor 
enters  the  cars.  We  also  miss  the  familiar  visits  of  the  enter- 
prising young  man  who  sells  newspapers  and  popular  books, 
and  who  loads  our  seats  at  home  with  lozenges,  photograph 
albums,  comic  periodicals,  vegetable  ivory,  matches,  chewing- 
gum,  and  other  merchandise. 

Electricity  as  a  Motive  Power.— The  report  on  street  rail- 
roads of  the  Itlassachusetts  Railroad  Commissioners  was  pre- 
sented" recently.  It  shows  an  increase  of  214  miles  of  electric 
roads  and  of  over  $25,000,000  in  capital  so  invested.  Of  the 
comparative  economv  of  electric  motive  power  it  says  : 

"  We  must  conclude,  taking  everything  into  the  account,  that 
there  has  been  thus  far  no  diemonstration  of  the  superior  net- 
earning  capacity  of  the  electric  as  compared  with  the  horse 
system,  but  rather  the  reverse.  It  is  not,  however,  intended 
to  raise  the  inference  that  the  electric  system  is  or  is  likely  to 
prove,  under  conservative  and  proper  management,  a  senous 
financial  failure.  The  conditions  attending  its  further  and 
fuller  development  will  probably  be  found  to  differ  in  no  essen- 
tial respect  from  those  attaching  to  the  old  horse  railway  sj'S- 
tem,  or  to  .the  steam-railroad  system.  A  well  located  and 
well-managed  electric  railway,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  stands  a 
similar  chance  of  financial  success  with  a  well-located  and 
well-managed  steam  railroad  or  horse  railway.  Upon  the  pres- 
ent showing  and  outlook,  it  certainly  stands  no  better  chance. 
If  badly  located  or  badly  managed,  there  clearly  has  not  been 
manifested  as  yet  any  miraculous  power  in  its  peculiar  system 
of  locomotion  to  save  it  from  the  familiar  fate  of  the  steam 
railroad  or  horse  railway  when  struggling  under  the  same 
difllculties. 

"  It  can  and  should  be  said,  however,  without  hesitation  or 
qualification,  that  the  electric  system  has  not  shown  or  indi- 
cated any  such  margin  of  profit  as  to  justify  the  expectation 
of  more  than  moderate  and  ordinary  returns  on  money  legili- 
mately  invested  in  it.  The  idea,  which  seems  to  have  obtained 
some  currency,  that  the  electric  railway  system  is  a  bonansa 
of  rare  and  inexhaustible  wealth,  is  clearly  a  delusion,  and  has 
doubtless  proved  to  some  a  snare.     The  absolute  cost  aud  ex- 
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|H.-ii8!veuC!»  of  the  system,  under  the  most  coDscrrativc,  able, 
:inil  honest  iiianagenicnt,  are  sdtliciciit  to  task  its  earning 
capacity  to  llie  full  limit.  There  is  no  margin  for  fictitious  or 
indiited  capitalization.  It  presents  no  safe  or  inviting  field 
for  speculative  enterprise  or  manipulation,  unless  it  be  to  the 
unscrupulous  operators  of  an  inside  ring  who  are  willing  to 
practise  on  the  credulity  of  a  misinformed  public.  Wherever 
there  is  reason  to  l)elieve  that  water  has  Ikwu,  or  is  about  to 
l>e,  injected  into  the  slock  or  bonds  of  an  electric-railway  com- 
pany, the  only  safe  course  is  to  let  its  securities  severely 
alone." 

Rapid  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Manganese  in 
Manganese  Bronze. — The  following  metlio<l  wiis  originate<l 
by  >lr.  Jesse  Jones,  Chief  Chemist,  and  is  in  use  in  the  labora- 
tory of  William  Cramp  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  de- 
termination of  mangauesc  in  manganese  bronze.  It  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  well-known  metho<l  in  common  use  for  the  de- 
termination of  iitanganese  in  iron  and  steel.  A  determination 
can  l>e  miule  in  less  than  one  hour,  and  as  the  amount  of  man- 
ganese in  the  ordinary  run  of  work  seldom  exceeds  0.10  per 
cent.,  the  method  ^ives  fairly  satisfactory  results. 

The  ^l/«t/i«f.— Dissolve  5  to  10  grams  of  drillings  in  nitric 
acid  of  1.20  sp.  gr.,  using  a]  large  beaker  to  avoid  frothing 
over.  An  excess  of  acid  must  be  avoided,  as  it  interferes  with 
the  precipitation  of  tlie  copper  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  When 
solution  IS  complete,  tntnsfer  to  a  500  cc.  cylinder  without 
filtering  out  the  precipitated  stannic  oxide.  Make  up  to  300  cc. 
and  pass  a  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  from  a  Kipp's 
apparatus  until  the  supernatant  liiiuid  is  colorless.  Decant  off 
through  a  dry  filter,  ISO  cc.  corresponding  to  3  or  6  grams  of 
sample,  and  boil  down  rapidly  to  about  10  cc.  Transfer  to  a 
small  beaker  and  add  i't  cc.  of  strong  nitric  acid.  Boil  down 
one-half,  make  up  with  strong  nitric  acid,  boil,  and  add  one 
spoonful  of  potassium  chlorate.  Boil  10  minutes  and  add  an- 
other spoonful  of  potassium  chlorate.  Boil  till  free  from 
chlorine,  cool  in  water,  and  filter  on  asbestos,  using  filler 
pump.  Wash  with  strong  nitric  acid  through  wldch  a  stream 
of  air  has  been  passed.  When  free  from  iron  wash  with  cold 
water  until  no  acid  remains.  Place  the  felt  and  precipitate  in 
the  same  beaker  and  dissolve  in  ferrous  sulphate,  using  5  cc. 
at  a  time.  Titrate  back  with  permanganate  until  a  pink  color 
remains.  Detluct  the  numl)er  of  cc.  used  in  titrating  back 
from  the  number  of  equivalents  of  ferrous  sulphate  used  and 
the  remainder  shaws  the  manganese  in  the  amount  of  sample 
taken. 

Ptrmangaiiate  Solution.  Dissolve  1.149  grams  potassium 
permanganate  in  1,000  cc.  water  ;  1  cc.  equals  1  mgr.  man- 
ganese. Check  by  dissolving  0.1425  xrams  ferrous-ammonium 
sulphate  in  a  little  water  and  acidulating  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  should  precipitate  10  mgr.  of  manganese.  If  not, 
apply  the  factor  of  correction. 

Ferrous  Sulphate  Solution. — A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
in  2  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  so  dilute  that  5  cc.  corresponds 
to  10  cc.  permanganate  solution.  This  is  best  made  by  trial 
and  dilution. 

Crank  Axles.— In  a  letter  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Clement  E. 
Stretton,  the  indefatigable  investigator  of  locomotive  history, 
published  in  the  liiUlway  IIer<M  recently,  he  says  : 

"  There  is  no  question  that  the  first  mside  cylinder  engine, 
having,  of  course,  the  <louble-cranked  axle,  was  the  Planet, 
designe<l  by  Stephenson  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1829, 
which  commenced  work  upon  the  Liverpool  &  Alanchester 
Itailway.  October  4,  18:J0.  It  was  a  striking  improvement 
upon  all  previous  passenger  engines.  The  cylinders  were 
placed  '  inside,'  under  the  smoke-box,  the  driving-wheels  were 
at  the  trailing  end,  and  a  double-cranked  axle  was  employed. 
The  frame  was  of  oak,  plated  on  twth  sides  with  iron,  and  the 
driving-axle  was  above  the  frame. 

"The  cylinders  were  11  in.  diameter,  16  in.  stroke,  ami 
driving-wheels  5  ft.  diameter.  During  the  time  this  engine 
was  under  construction,  Stephenson  built  another  engine  for 
the  Stockton  &  Darlington  Line,  tlie  only  difference  being 
that  it  had  four  large  wheels,  and  these  were  coupled  ;  it  was 
also  named  J'lanet.  The  fact  that  two  engines  were  built  in 
1S30.  and  both  named  PUmet,  has  in  years  past  causetl  some 
trouble  to  writers  on  the  locomotive  ;  however,  all  difficulty 
is  now  remove<l  by  tlic  bringing  to  light  of  the  official  draw- 
ings and  re(;ards  of  both  engines. 

"  The  fact  that  Stephenson  had  adopted  the  cranked  axle 
and  inside  cylinders  for  l>oth  '  single  '  and  '  coupled  '  engines 
was  conmion  knowledge  early  in  the  year  18^10.  When  a 
number  of  engineers  wont  to  Newcastle  to  witness  the  metho<l 
of  forging  the  crank  axle,  several  of  those  present,  being  in 
favor  of  outside  cylinders,  took  but  little  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  two  at  once  saw  the  value  of  the  inside  cylinder  sys- 
tem, the  residt  being  that  .Mr.  llackworth  then  designed  the 


trlotte,  well  known  on  the  Stockton  &  Darlington  Line,  and  u 
very  close  copy  of  Stephenson's  second  I'Utnel.  Shortly  after 
ward  .Mr.  Bury  designed  an  engine  named  Livevvool,  which 
was  complete<l  and  sent  to  Amenca  in  1831,  and  of  which  pat- 
tern large  numliers  were  afterwanl  built. 

"  The  advocates  of  Mr.  Bury  at  one  time  claimed  tliat  he 
built  an  inside-cylinder  engine  in  1829,  but  they  have  be<'n 
obliged  to  admit  tliat  this  was  not  the  case  ;  it  was  said  to 
have  been  built  for  the  Liverpool  it  Manchester  liailway. 
However,  an  investigation  of  facts,  working  drawings,  and 
official  papers  shows  that  Mr.  Bury  built  no  engine  whatever 
for  that  railway  until  the  Liwr,  which  he  placed  on  the  rail!% 
in  February,  18:12,  and  the  company  did  not  order  any  more 
than  this  one  on  the  Bury  design.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Plmiet,  by  Stephenson,  was  inlende<l  to  be  the  engine 
to  o|)en  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Railway,  Septeml)er  15, 
1830,  and  it  was  sent  off  from  Newcastle  in  due  time,  but  hav- 
ing to  go  by  .sea  from  Newcastle  to  Hull,  and  by  ainal  from 
Hull  to  Manchester,  delays  took  place,  and  the  engine  was  not 
delivered  by  the  boat  companies  until  early  in  Otolter,  or 
fully  a  fortnight  after  the  opening.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Northutiibiiait  opened  the  line,  and  eight  engines,  in- 
stead of  nine,  were  in  the  procession. 

"  As  to  frames,  the  '  bar-frandng  '  wiis  first  made  at  New- 
castle, and  hiis  been  generally  adopted  in  America  ;  but  it  is 
an  English  invention,  and  was  sent  out  from  this  country  in 
1828." 

New  Sienal  Derice.— There  was  an  exhibition  recently 
iKjfore  the  Koyal  United  Service  Institution  of  a  new  device 
for  signaling  at  sea  by  night  or  day.  It  was  the  invention  of 
Mr.  C.  V.  Boughton.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  signal  by  the 
Morse  alphaltet,  displaying  smiultaneously  all  the  symbols 
which  go  to  make  up  a  letter  or  signal,  mstead  of  flashing 
them  from  the  roast-head  in  succession.  It  is  claimed  that 
100  letters  were  sent  per  minute  by  the  new  apparatus.  The 
theory  of  the  telephotos,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  production  of  the 
.symlK>l8  by  electric  lighting  in  lampj  mounted  on  a  long  shaft. 
10  lighted  lamps  in  a  line  of  5  ft.  length  representing  a  dash, 
and  one  light  a  dot.  There  is  an  unlighte<l  interval  between 
each  dot  or  dash  of  at  leiist  5  ft.  in  length.  The  number  of 
lamps  required  is  53,  and  these  are  mounted  on  a  shaft  27  ft. 
long.  The  switchboard  is  only  11  in.  X  14  in.,  and  may  con- 
trol lamps  for  two  shafts.  It  is  fitted  in  a  case  mounted  on  a 
petlestal.  .\t  one  end  of  the  pedestal  is  tittetl  a  keylward,  cor- 
re8|)onding  to  that  on  a  typewriling  machine,  and  the  kej's 
have  raised  on  their  under  sides  the  Morse  characters,  for  the 
respective  letters,  in  brass  with  platinum  points.  The  cross- 
bars, 106  in  numt>er,  are  flexible  and  imbeddetl  in  hard  rubt)er. 
The  pressing  down  of  the  key  makes  contact  with  such  cross- 
bars as  are  immediately  opposile  to  the  platinum-pointed  brass 
projections  on  the  key  corresponding  to  the  Morse  symbols 
which  represent  the  particular  letter.  Wires  are  led  from 
each  crossbar  to  a  lamp  on  the  shaft,  and  thus  the  signal  cor- 
responds with  the  symbols  A  groove  under  the  keys  contains 
a  number  ot  fine  steel  balls  similar  to  those  used  in  the  bear- 
ings of  cycles,  with  ^^  in.  of  lost  motion  the  thickness  of  the 
ke3'.  The  pressing  down  of  the  key  causes  these  balls  to  lock 
all  the  other  keysT  The  lamp  is  of  slxcial  construction.  It 
is  flatter  in  the  face  than  the  usual  incandescent  globe,  re- 
sembling an  ordinary  door  knob,  and  the  filament  of  10  coils 
is  placed  crosswise  in  onler  to  setnire  the  greatest  light  sur- 
face. Each  lamp  is  fitted  into  a  special  Ijell-mouthed  casing 
with  a  paraltolic  metal  reflector,  and  in  front  there  is  a  lens 
screwed  on.  Thi.*  latter,  it  is  said,  has  the  effect  of  screening 
the  expiring  incandescence  of  the  filament  of  the  lamp.  Of 
course  it  will  be  understood  that  the  lamps  may  be  used  for 
any  or  all  successive  letters,  for  the  lamjjs  used  are  determineil 
by  the  spacing  necessary  for  the  symlmls  in  the  letter,  and 
here  it  may  be  stated  that  where  practicable  the  symlwls  are 
as  far  diviae<l  as  possible.  Thus  "m,"  equal  to  two  dashes, 
would  require  10  lights  at  either  end  of  the  27-ft.  shaft  to  be 
lighted,  while  "  i,"  equal  to  two  dots,  would  require  the  ex- 
treme end  lights  on  the  shaft  to  be  illuminated.  An  important 
consideration  is  that  by  auxiliary  mechanism  a  permanent 
reconi  in  writing  of  the  signal  given  is  kept.  Alwve  the  keys 
for. making  the  electrical  contact  with"  the  crossbars  isacyl 
inder  with  an  adaptation  of  the  onlinary  typewriting  machine, 
and  :M  double  magnets  for  throwing  the  Koman  type  of  the 
symbol  displayed  on  the  proper  riblwn.  This  recording  ap- 
paratus may  be  kept  under  seal.  There  Jjire  a  great  variety  of 
means  of  applying  the  invention.  Several  navy  officers,  while 
recognizing  the  ingenuity  displayed,  seemed  inclined  to  regani 
it  as  much  too  intricate,  and  therefore  liable  to  get  out  of 
gear.  Admiral  Colomb  express<'<l  a  desire  for  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  mechanism,  which  he  seeine<l  to  regard 
as  unique  in  conception.— /V<//<«fe/y*/(ki  Record. 
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SIGNAL  APPARATUS  IN   USE  ON  THE  GRAND 
CENTRAL  RAILWAY  OF  BELGIUM.* 


B?  Leopold  EiBscn. 


In_1889  the  management  of  the  Grand  Central  Railway  of 
Ilelijium  exhibited  at  Paris  the  apparatus  which  is  used  on 
their  line  for  the  manipulation  of  points  and  signals  which  are 
some  distance  from  (he  signal  cabins,  and  since  that  time  the 
apparatus  in  use  has  liecn  greatly  increased.  Experience  has 
siiown  that  it  is  thoroughly  adapted  for  the  work  which  it  has 
to  perform,  and  leaves  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the 
transmission  of  motion  to  distant  points.  The  mechanisms 
are  simple,  light,  easy  to  locate,  compact,  and  comparatively 
inexpensive  ;  they  are,  furthermore,  absolutely  s^fe,  and  in 
adopting  them  certain  elementary  cautions  have  l)ecn  taken. 

Oeneral  Contideratioti*. — Among  the  causes  which  can  exert 
a  disturbing  influence  on  the  action  of  the  apparatus  there  are 
three  which  should  receive  the  particular  attention  of  the  en- 
gineer :  The  influence  of  the  temperature,  that  of  e'asticity, 
and  the  breaking  of  wires.  Tlie  first  question  brings  up  the 
inquiry  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  provide  the  a:<paratus 
with  compensators. 

This  question  is  a  matter  of  discussion,  and  we  would  refer 
to  an  interesting  notice  published  by  Mr.  Colin  in  the  lievue 
Oenerale  de  Ghemint  defer  for  August,  1893,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses and  calculates  the  strains  which  should  be  put  upon 
wires  for  a  double  transmission  in  order  to  operate  a  point, 
and  assure  its  perfect  action  in  spite  of  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature, and  without  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  compen- 
sators or  regulators. 

According  to  his  theory,  at  the  time  when  the  apparatus  is 
set  up,  the  tension  of  tlic  wires  should  he  ascertained,  account 
being  taken  of  the  distance,  the  size  of  the  wire,  the  distance 
Iwtween  supports,  the  prevailine  temperature,  and  the  varia- 
tions of  the  temperature  aimissible  for  the  locality  where  the 
work  is  done.  Wc  would  add  that  it  is  also  necessjiry  to  take 
into  account  the  contour  of  the  line  of  transmission.  The 
contour  may  have  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  resistance, 
and  consequentlv  upon  the  initial  tension  which  must  Ix;  given 
to  the  wire.  The  variation  in  tension  is  considerable,  since 
even  adopting  with  Mr.  Colin  1,050  ft.,  1,313  ft.,  and  l.MO  ft. 
as  the  limiting  length  which  should  not  be  exceeded  with 
wires  of  .14  in.,  .173  in.,  and  2  in.  in  diameter.  The  tension 
with  the  lowest  temperature  in  our  climate  may  vary  respec- 
tivelv  from  364  lbs.  to  6«7  lbs.  and  from  465  lbs.  to  1.096  lbs. 
and  from  611  lbs.  to  1,330  llw..  according  to  the  distance  !«- 
tween  supports,  and  may  show  a  variation  of  344  lbs.,  434  lbs., 
and  571  lbs.,  according  as  the  temperature  is  lower  or  higher. 

The  application  of  this  theory  does  not  seem  to  us  to  he  one 
that  can  be  recommended.  It  makes  the  original  application 
and  maintenance  of  the  required  tensions  a  delicate  and  com- 
plicated openition.  With  temperature  charts  taken  from  ob- 
servations in  our  climate,  the  tension  of  a  wire  may  vary  from 
a  little  over  50  per  cent,  to  nesrly  100  j)er  cent.  Now.  in  a 
case  of  absolutely  straight  transmissions  these  changes  of  tem- 
peratures have  a  relatively  slight  influence  on  the  operation, 
which  becomes  very  different  when  the  transmission  runs 
around  curves  or  polygons,  or  as  sudden  changes  in  direction. 
In  the  latter  case,  which  are  the  most  frequent,  the  diflSculty 
of  the  manipulation  will  vary  utmost  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
tension  of  the  wire,  and  will  often  impose  upon  the  signalman 
a  useless  amount  of  work,  and  will  make  him  accustomed  lo 
an  increase  of  resistances  which  may  be  very  great  without 
causing  any  anxiety  as  to  the  results,  considering  them  due 
to  natural,  or  abnormal  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  length  of  the  transmissions  ought  not  to  excecti  1,775  ft. 
when  points  are  to  be  moved,  but  will  almost  always  be  more 
when  distant  signals  are  to  be  operated.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  very  often  necessary  to  use  a  wire  more  than  .2  in.  in  diam- 
eter, and  thus  considerably  increase  the  <lisad vantages  which 
have  l>een  pointed  out  above.  Furthermore,  as  it  is  prudent 
for  signal  work  to  use  no  wire  except  that  of  a  very  high  re- 
sistance, and  one  which  is,  therefore,  high  priced,  and  as  the 
construction  of  compensators  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive 
whfle  their  operation  is  positively  certain,  a  large  part  of  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  use  of  compensators  will  be  balanced 
by  the  saving  obtained  in  transmission  wires.  We  are,  there- 
fore, of  the  opinion  that  it  is  neces-sary — 

1.  To  use  transmission  wires  that  are  as  light  as'possible,  and 
we  have  selected  for  our  own  purpose  ciist  steel  wires  1.3  in. 
in  diameter,  which  Imve  a  breaking  strain  of  90,000  llw.  |)er 
square  inch  of  section  and  a  very  high  limit  of  elasticity. 
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|5  1.  To  provide  suitable  compensators  for  most  lines. 

But  it  is  possible  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  compensators 
when  it  is  desired  simply  to  bring  the  manipulation  of  a  cer- 
tain  numl)er  of  independent  points,  which  are  near  each  other 
and  at  short  distance  from  the  point  of  operation,  to  a  central 
platform  ;  and  in  tliis  case  it  is  well  to  regulate  the  tension  of 
the  wires  three  or  four  times  a  year  in  order  to  lessen  the  lost 
motion.  When  a  lever  is  moved  the  strain  which  is  put  upon 
it  is  not  transmitted  directly  to  ttic  apparatus  to  be  moved. 
This  strain  must  first  overcome  the  inertia  of  all  the  elements 
of  the  transmission  and  overcome  all  friction  and  all  resist- 
ance^ An  increase  of  tension  is  caused  in  the  liquid  conduc- 
tor producing  an  ehistic  elongation,  which  is  generally  called 
the  lost  motion.  This  latter  increases  with  the  distance  of 
transmission,  the  weight  of  the  parts,  the  distance  between 
the  supporting  points  of  the  wire  and  the  vaiious  stronger 
resistances.  The  stroke  at  the  f>oint  of  attachment  of  the  wire 
to  the  manipulating  lever  ought,  therefore,  lo  be  equal  to  the 
usefnl  stroke  of  the  apparatus  to  be  moved,  increased  by  the 
lost  motion  and  a  certain  excess  for  putting  the  lever  in  the 
stop  notch.  Theoretically,  it  is  possible  to  guarantee  a  good 
action  of  the  apparatus,  since  it  will  be  sufticient  to  vary  the 
stroke  of  the  lever  acconJInfr  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  ;  but 
practically  this  is  not  so  with  the  necessities  of  construction, 
interlocking,  etc.,  that  arc  required  to  give  the  operating 
levers  a  uniform  and  constant  stroke.  Then,  in  certain  cases 
the  lost  motion  may  exceed  the  highest  admissible  limit.  It  is 
true  that,  in  considering  the  location  and  construction  of  the 
transmitting  parts,  and  the  different  details  in  laying  out  the 
supports  for  the  wires,  etc.,  it  is  possible  to  diminish  the  inertia 
as  well  as  the  passive  resistances  a  great  deal.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, in  order  to  carry  a  transmission  wire  we  have  obtained 
a  very  low  price  for  stamped  steel  pulleys  which  only  weigh 
about  .6  1I)S.,  in  which  the  diameter  of  the  axis  of  rotation  is 
to  that  of  the  circle  over  which  the  wire  rolls  in  the  very  favor- 
able ratio  of  10  to  145,  the  weight  of  which  does  not  rest  upon 
the  wire.  Furthermore,  for  sudden  changes  of  movement  wc 
find  that  we  can  replace  chains  by  steel  cables,  which  are  very 
flexible  and  pass  over  pulleys  of  large  diameters  carefully 
mounted,  etc.  But  whatever  we  may  do,  the  transmission 
and  the  manipulating  apparatus  always  offers  a  certain  resist- 
ance to  motion,  and  this  resistance  will  vary  greatly  for  two 
transmis.slons  .of  the  same  length,  but  of  different  contour. 
We  have,  therefore,  never  t»een  able  to  entirely  do  away  with 
the  lost  motion.  Nevertheless,  if  everything  works  normally, 
it  is  possible  in  many  cases  to  abridge  this  lost  motion  bv 
keeping  it  within  the  admissible  limits  of  the  actual  stroke  of 
the  operating  lever.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  the  stroke  of 
the  o|)erating  parts  of  signals  and  points  in  the  Asser  & 
Thorel,  Marti,  and  Suite  llailway  apparatus  has  been  divided 
into  three  periods  :  unlocking,  movement  and  relocking,  and 
the  two  end  periods  have  bwn  given  greater  or  less  propor- 
tions. But  when  for  any  cause  whatever  the  transmission  does 
not  act  normally,  cspeciall.v  wlien  the  wire  is  caught,  this 
arrangement  will  not  suffice  to  insure  a  satisfactory  action. 
In  fact,  if  in  a  similar  case  the  signalman  should  continue  to 
haul  on  the  trausmltting  wire  he  would  stretch  this  wire,  and 
might  very  fre(iuently  .*et  his  lever  in  the  stop  notch.  He 
would,  however,  lie  compielled  to  exercise  a  supplementary 
efl'ort  proportionate  to  the  length  of  the  stroke  remaining  for 
the  normal  motion  of  the  lever ;  but  whatever  the  cause  might 
Ix-,  the  strain  would  be  less  as  the  wires  were  smaller,  the 
distiince  longer,  and  the  leverage  of  the  operating  parts 
greater.  But,  on  one  hand,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment under  normal  conditions,  it  is  desirable  to  use  wires  as 
light  as  possible  and  operating  levers  as  powerful  as  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  even  for  small  stands  the  length  of  trans- 
mis.sions  will  frequently  exceed  3,000  ft.  Therefore  the  sig- 
nalman would  frequently,  by  a  very  slight  supplementary 
pull,  be  able  to  stretch  the  transmitting  wire  suflirientiy  to  set 
the  lever  at  the  end  of  its  stroke,  and  thus  falsify  the  play  of 
the  interim-king  arrangements. 

The  elasticity  of  the  wires  constitutes  a  serious  cause  of 
danger  which  cannot  be  suppressed,  but  it  is  possible  to  guard 
asainst  injurious  action.  For  this  purpose  we  have  also 
divided  the  total  stroke  of  the  operating  parts,  properly  so- 
called,  into  three  practically  equal  parts,  so  as  to  give  as  great 
importance  as  possible  to  the  two  extreme  periods  during 
which  the  unlocking  and  locking  is  done,  and  upon  which  i.bc 
p^iliveness  of  the  action  depends.  We  have,  at  the  same 
time,  so  arranged  our  interlocking  apparatus  as  to  do  all  of  its 
work  during  the  first  of  these  tliree  periods — that  is  lo  say, 
before  any  change  has  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the 
points  and  signals.  These  two  precautions  are,  however,  in- 
sutTicicnt  in  our  opinion  to  entirely  do  away  with  the  danger 
due  to  the  ehisticitv  of  the  trausmltting  wire,  and  we  have, 
therefore,  adopted  for  our  operating  levers  a  special  type  of 
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construction  and  operation  which  constitutes  one  of  its  pe- 
culiarities, and  one  which  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  us 
and  will  Ix;  described  later  on. 

The  tliird  cau^  of  disturbance  which  we  have  alluded  to— 
namely,  the  final  rupture  of  tht  wire— ought  to  receive  most 
careful  consideration.  In  fact,  if  we  do  not  take  special  pre- 
cautions on  this  point,  the  breakage  of  the  return  wire  may 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  .signals  to  track  clear.  If  the 
distance  is  long,  and  if  the  first  period  of  the  stroke  of  the 
moving  parts  is  relatively  small,  it  would  Ite  possible  for  the 
signals  to  1)e  set  at  clear  or  in  a  doubtful  position,  or  a  point 
might  be  slackened  off  and  even  set  for  the  opposite  track. 
We  have,  therefore,  so  arranged  our  operating  details  that  in 
case  of  the  breakage  of  a  transmitting  wire,  the  signals  are 
immediately  and  automatically  brought  to  danger,  and  the 
points  are  held  immovably  in  the  position  which  they  occupied 
at  the  moment  of  the  breakage  of  the  wire  ;  so  that  if  the  wire 
which  moves  a  i)oint  breaks  before  the  signal  in  connection 
with  it  has  1  teen  set  to  clear,  no  danger  can  result  therefrom. 
Finally,  the  signalman  is  immc<liate]y  and  automatically  noti- 
fied of  the  breakage  of  the  transmitting  wires,  and  he  cannot 
move  any  of  his  levers  which  act  in  conjunction  with  the  line 
that  is  out  of  ortlcr  until  it  has  been  repaired. 

The  operating  parts,  jiroperly  so  called,  and  especially  those 
of  the  points  ought  also  to  satisfv  certain  special  conditions. 
Thus,  for  example,  while  the  stroke  of  the  levers  is  kept  con- 
stunt,  it  should  be  possible  to  easily  and  ouickly  vary  the  open- 
ing of  the  points  and  remedy  any  slight  defects  inherent  in  the 
inunufacturc  and  setting  up,  the  spreading  of  tlie  track,  or  the 
stretching  of  the  wire  and  the  connection*,  etc.  All  whip- 
ping of  the  points  on  the  passage  of  the  trains  sliould  be  done 
away  with.  The  jwints  should  be  fitted  so  that  they  are  held 
by  their  feet  up  against  the  rail  in  such  a  way  that  breaking 
or  injury  t6  an  important  part  would  not  cause  any  damage  to 
this  particular  jwlnt.  In  some  installations  it  is  necessary  to 
set  up  Ijctween  a  point  and  the  signal  which  protects  it  such 
an  interlocking  that  when  the  signal  has  once  been  set  to 
clear,  the  position  of  the  point  cannot  be  modified  until  it  has 
been  passed  by  the  train  for  which  the  signal  has  been  set  to 
clear  and  the  latter  has  Iteen  brought  back  to  danger.  What- 
ever this  arrangement  may  lie,  it  should  be  possible  to  correct 
it  for  anything  which  is  excessive. 

Finally,  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  some  points  with  an 
auxiliary  which  prevents  them  from  being  changed  in  position 
during  the  jiassage  of  a  train.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  an  importiint  point  is  located  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  operating  lever  for  the  signalmen  to  Ix;  positively 
certain  at  all  times  whether  it  is  thoroughly  locked  in  position. 


Operating  Lerer.—Onr  operating  lever  is  formed  of  a  rect- 
angular bar  of  iron  A,  tig.  1,  turning  about  a  horixontal 
axis  a  ;  its  movement  is  guided  by  quadrants  fastened  to  the 
casting  B  ;  it  can  be  moved  and  set  into  its  two  extreme  posi- 
tions by  means  of  the  two  stop  notches  h  h  that  are  made  in 
the  quadrant.  The  rod  C  connects  the  lever  with  the  inter- 
locking parts,  which  are  carried  on  a  horizontal  table  located 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  cabin. 

The  operating  lever  does  not  act  directly  upon  the  two  trans- 
mitting wirc«,  but  is  attwhed  to  them  by  a  combination  of 
pieces  mcluding  :  1.  The  rod  7>  carrying  three  lugs  rf  ;  2.  An 
equalizing  lever  «,  which  turns  about  a  horizontal  fixed  axis 
tind  is  pivoted  to  the  rod  D  and  has  two  buttons  K,  by  which 


the  distance  which  separates  them  from  the  axis  of  rotation 
may  be  varied  at  will :  3.  A  false  luilanccd  lever,  V,  having 
an  elongated  slot,  F.  at  its  center,  through  which  the  pi  vol - 
pin  of  the  lever  E  passes  ;  it  rests  against  the  two  buttons  E, 
and  at  each  end  one  of  the  transmission  wires  7/ is  attached  ; 
finally  there  is  the  cam  t  t  t,  against  the  center  of  which  the 
end  of  the  fork  K  rests  ;  4.  The  fork  K  sliding  at  one  end 
around  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  Italanced  lever,  and  pivoted 
at  the  other  end  to  a  crank  lever.  L;  the  latter  is  at  the  same 
time  keyed  upon  a  horizontal  rotating  shaft,  I,  and  supports 
by  means  of  tlie  step  M,  which  moves  around  its  shaft  in,  a 
transverse  bar,  N,  called  the  locking-bar. 

This  arrangement  of  parts  may  seem  somewhat  complicated, 
but  I  wish  to  remark  that  all  the  parts  which  I  liave  just  cited 
are  interchangeable  and  identical  one  with  the  otlier. 

Under  normal  circumstances  the  tension  of  each  of  the  two 
wires  of  one  transmission  are  practically  the  same.  The 
false  balancing  lever  /''rests  upon  the  two  buttons  e  and  trans- 
mits the  movements  of  rotation  given  to  the  balanced  lever  E 
by  the  rod  Z>;  but  if  for  any  reason  one  of  the  two  wires  of 
transmission  cannot  follow  the  movements  of  the  other,  the 
difference  between  the  tension  of  the  two  wires  Itecomes  con- 
siderable and  the  equilibrium  is  broken  ;  the  false  balancing 
lever  /"then  turns  uliout  one  of  the  buttons  r,  its  cam,  i  i  1, 
moves  out  from  the  axis  of  rotation  and  pushes  against  the 
fork  K.  The  crank  L  then  turns,  sets  the  foot  M  free  ;  finally 
the  locking-bar  A' falls,  and  by  means  of  the  lugs  d  locks  anil 
fastens  all  of  the  connections  controlled  by  D. 

By  moving  the  buttons  «  more  or  less,  the  sensitiveness  of 
this  arrangement  can  be  regulated  at  will,  and  by  giving  the 
locking-bar  iVa  suitable  length  it  renders  altsolutcly  immova- 
ble all  the  levers  which  depend  upon  one  another,  so  that  the 
breaking  of  a  wire  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  locking  of 
that  wire  ;  its  action  is  felt  immediately  without  its  being 
necessary  for  the  signalman  to  make  a  trial  of  an  interlocking 
lever. 


'?« 


This  method  of  operation  gives  every  possible  security,  not 
only  liecause  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Imlanced  levers  can  be 
regulated  at  will,  and  the  signalman  notified  of  every  disar- 
rangement of  the  transmitting  parts,  but  also  because  the  rup- 
ture can  have  no  injurious  results,  while  the  signalman  is  noti- 
fied that  there  is  some  danger  to  look  out  for.  For  example, 
when  snow  is  on  the  ground  each  movement  of  the  eccentric 
banks  up  a  certain  amoimt  of  snow  in  lietween  the  points  of  a 
switch  and  the  main  rail.  When  it  has  l)een  i)ackefl  to  asufti- 
cient  thickness  and  hard  enough  so  that  the  point  begins  to 
bend,  but  long  l)efore  this  wedging  out  will  be  at  all  danger- 
ous, the  leading  wire  has  such  a  strain  upon  it  as  to  prevent 
the  operating  lever  from  dropping  down  into  the  stop  notch, 
thus  increasmg  the  resistance,  and  the  locking-bar  N  tljen 
rigidly  fastens  all  the  parts,  so  that  there  can  Iw  no  motion 
whatever.  Not  only  is  the  signalman  prevented  from  causing 
any  disarrangement  of  tlie  signals,  but  he  knows  what  line  is 
giving  the  trouble,  and  consequently  examination  and  repairs 
are  very  easy. 

Finally,  we  would  say  that  an  accessory  arrangement  per- 
mits the  locking-bar  y  to  be  easily  raised,  and  all  the  parts  to 
be  set  back  into  their  normal  arrangement. 

Jhtail  for  Ojierating  the  Pointi.—TUx^  detail  includes  two 
principal  parts,  A  and  B.  fig.  2.  The  part  A  is  composed  of 
two  bars  of  iron  rivetetl  together  and  held  parallel  to  each 
other  by  four  circular  separating  pieces  and  by  a  part  of  the 
rack  rt.  This  part  of  a  rack  is  placed  exactly  in  the  center  of 
the  length  of  .-1  and  beneath  a  notch,  b  c  d  e.  cut  into  the 
upper  bar.  Part;  A  lias  a  horizontal  movement  whidi  is 
guided  by  two  cliatrs  fixed  upon  an  iron  ground  plate,  and  its 
stroke  is  limited  by  the  lugs  g  at  the  ends  of  the  bars. 

The  piart  B  is  the  pinion  toothed  over  one-lialf  of  its  circum- 
ference and  keye<l  upon  a  vertiad  shaft.  The  teeth,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  o<Tupied  by  A,  slide  U-tween  the  two  bars 
ami  mesh  in  with  the  teeth  of  the  rack.  Its  upper  face  carries 
four  projections  A  h  i  1  plu<%d  at  the  level  of  tlie  upper  bar 
of  A 
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When  the  part  A  is  at  rest  in  one  of  its  two  extreme  posi- 
tions, two  of  tlic  projections,  h  i,  rest  against  tlie  upper  bar 
and  hold  the  pinion  B  immovable.  When  the  part  A  has 
made  about  tlie  first  third  of  its  stroke  the  first  tooth  of  the 
rack  meshes  in  with  the  first  tooth  of  the  pinion,  and  the  pro- 
jections /*  t  are  opposite  the  notch  h  cde'va.  the  upper  bar,  and 
are  therefore  set  free  ;  the  pinion  D,  which  is  thus  rendered 
free,  takes  on  the  movement  of  the  part  A,  and  during  the 
two-thirds  of  the  stroke  of  the  latter  makes  a  turn  through 
180',  At  this  point  the  engaging  teeth  again  separate  and 
two  other  ])rojections,  A  t,  of  the  pinion  B  come  up  against 
(lie  straight  part  of  the  upper  bar,  while  the  pinion  B  is  once 
niore  held  fast.  The  crank  C,  keyed  tg  tliQ^shaft  of  the  pin- 
ion B,  shares  the  fixedness  or  the  motion  of  the  latter,  and  de- 
scribes a  half  revolution.  From  the  pin  D  of  this  crank  a  con- 
nection is  made  to  the  end  of  the  tie-bar,  which  gives  motion 
to  the  points.  The  pin  D  can  be  set  by  means  of  the  screw  E 
in  the  crank,  and  the  throw  of  the  points  be  varied  at  will, 
leaving  that  of  the  other  parts  unchanged  :  in  this  way  it  is 
possible,  when  so  desired,  to  bring  tlie  points  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  rails  without  exercising  any  pressure  upon 
them.  The  rigidity  of  the  pin  B  and  the  slight  distance  at 
which  it  is  set  from  the  track  moves  the  points  at  once.  The 
transmitting  wires  are  fastened  respectively  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  part  A,  to  which  they  communicate  their  motion.  If  tlic 
whole  had  been  put  together  by  a  simple  connection,  the 
breaking  of  the  water  conductor  would  have  the  efifect  of  giving 
a  sudden  motion  to  the  operating  psirls.  If  the  transmitting 
wire  is  not  provided  with  a  compensator,  the  point  would  be 
apt  to  be  moved  in  consequence  of  the  tension  of  the  leading 
wire  ;  if  the  transmitting  wire  is  provided  with  a  compensator 
the  position  of  the  point  will  Ik*  completely  reversetl.  There 
is  one  source  of  serious  danger  which  we  have  done  away  with 
by  providing  the  part  A  at  each  end  of  the  spur  //,  which 
turns  about  a  horizontal  shaft  and  to  which  the  transmitting 
wire  is  attached,  with  a  spring  having  a  constant  tendency  to 
push  the  spur  down.  The  force  of  this  spring  is  so  regulated 
that  when  llie  transmitting  wire  is  intact  the  spur  occupies 
the  position  indicated  in  the  engraving,  and  the  part  A  can 
move  freely.  In  case  of  the  breaking  of  a  transmitting  wire 
the  corresponding  spur  is  immediately  pushed  down  and  drops 
under  the  lug  F ;  the  part  A,  therefore,  cannot  move  beyond 
the  first  third  of  its  stroke,  and  the  position  of  the  points  re- 
mains unchanged,  at  the  same  time  the  locking-liar  of  Uic 
operating  lever  puts  it  out  of  action.  Tlie  play  of  the  inter 
locking  parts  to  any  point  cannot  he  falsified  by  the  breaking 
of  a  transmitting  wire,  even  if  this  breakage  should  occur 
after  the  corresponding  signal  has  been  set  t«»  clear.  Further- 
more, the  signalman  has  been  notified  of  Xhe  breakage  of  a 
transmitting  wire. 

(TO  BK  CONTIKUED.) 


RESUME  OF  ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  EN 
GINEERS  AND  FIREMEN  FOR  ONE  YEAR. 


One  year  ago  this  month  we  liegan  the  regular  publication 
of  those  railroad  accidents  that  resulted  in  the  death  or  injury 
of  an  engineer  or  fireman.  Willi  our  issue  for  March  we  com- 
pleted the  record  of  the  first  twelve  months,  and  an  appalling 
record  it  is.  That  it  is  incomplete  goes  without  sjvying,  for 
our  main  source  of  information  is  the  published  accounts  in 
the  daily  papers,  and  there  must  have  lieen  some  fatal  and 
many  minor  accidents  that  were  never  reported.  In  reviewing 
this  list  of  horrors,  we  find  that  during  the  year  there  were  4.50 
accid*Bts  resulting  in  the  death  of  108  engineers  and  114  fire- 
men, and  in  the  injuring  of  a'il  engineers  and  233  firemen, 
giving  an  average  of  37i  accidents  per  month.  There  has 
been  no  epidemic  of  accidents,  but  a  steady  run,  and  the 
numlKT  reported  for  each  thirty  days  has  Ijoen  remarkable  in 
its  imiformity.  The  terrible  accidents  that  were  reportetl 
during  the  summer  in  connection  with  the  World's  Fair  ex- 
cursion trains  neither  raised  nor  lowered  the  average  of  acci- 
dents to  engineers  and  firemen,  but  were  merely  incidental  to 
the  numlier  that  o<-curred  with  astonishhig  regularity.  The 
following  is  a  retumi  of  the  accidents  occurring  between 
MaiUih  1,  1893,  and  March  1,  1894 : 

A ttiicked  by  strikers 2 

Blowing  out  of  cylinder-head 1 

"    plug 1 

•         •*            "    safety-valve 1 

Boiler  explosions  . ." 29 

Breaking  of  wrecking  apparatus 1 

"        through  trestle 1 


Broken  axle 2 

"      connecting-rod 8    -. 

"      coupling-rod 6 

"      crank-pins 1 

"      eccentric-rod 1    * 

"      rails 4 

"      side  rods 2 

"      truck '. 1 

Bursting  of  flue 1 

"        "  gauge  glass 3 

"       "  oil  glass I 

"       "pipe 1 

"        "  steam  pipe 'A 

Cattle  on  track 9 

Caught  between  care 2 

"             "      locomotive  and  engine  bouse 1 

•'      by  hot  pipe 1 

Collisions 148 

Defective  bridges 8 

Derailments 50 

Falling  of  tool-box  lid 1 

"      or  jumping  from  engine  or  car 37 

Gas  explosion  in  car 1 

"           "      from  furnace  door 8 

Hand  crushed 1 

Jumping  on  engine 1     . 

T^nd  slide 5 

Lost  tire 1 

Obstruction  placed  on  track..... 2    ■ 

Misplaced  switches 29 

Powder  explosion 1 

Kail  spread '. 2 

Run  over 6 

Runaway  engine  and  train 9 

Running  into  snow  bank 2 

Shot  by  train  robbers 2 

Struck  against  backboard 1 

•"      by  coal 1 

"      "    obstruction 17 

"      "    train 16 

Thrown  from  train 1 

Tunnel  roof  falling 1 

Uncoupling  hoee 1 

Unknown 21 

Washout 4 

Totol 450 

Referring  to  this  list,  we  find  that  collisions  are  by  far  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  danger,  there  having  been  148  dur- 
ing the  year  ;  next  comes  derailments,  at  50  ;  falling  from 
engine  or  car,  37  ;  misplaced  switches,  29  ;  boiler  explosions, 
29  ;  sVuck  by  ol)struction,  17  ;  cattle  on  track,  9  ;  runaway 
engine,  9  ;  and  unknown.  21.  Of  these  principal  sources  of 
accident  it  must  lie  gratifying  to  the  mechanical  departments 
to  note  how  few  can  bo  laid  at  their  own  doors  ;  while  the 
jirccautions  taken  by  the  operating  department  through  the 
policy  of  the  board  of  directors  make  a  bad  showing  in  the  147 
collisions  and  29  misplaced  switches,  while  the  road  depart- 
ment should  lie  held  responsible  for  the  injuries  to  men  "who 
were  struck  by  obstructions  or  hurt  by  cattle  being  upon  the 
track.  Taking  the  accidents  as  they  stand  recorded,  we 
should  place  the  responsibility 'about^as  follows  : 

Mechanical  department 60 

0|)erating  "         178i 

Personal  negligence. 69 

lioad  dei^artment 104 

Unasfiignable 33 

Violation  of  criminal  laws 6    - 

Total ,.....„,....^... 450 

Thus,  out  of  342  accidents  which  are  directly  traceable  to 
one  or  another  of  the  departments  of  the  railroads,  the  me- 
chanical department  is  responsible  for  60,  or  atiout  17*  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  predominance  of  collisions  over 
every  other  form  of  accident  simply  means  that  suitable  pro- 
vision has  not  lieen  made  for  the  protection  of  trains  ;  in 
short,  that  the  block  system  is  not  considered  necessary.  As 
a  matter  of  investigation,  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  just 
what  these  148  collisions  have  cost,  and  how  much  this  cost 
would  lie  raised  by  the  other  collisions  in  which  neither  an  en- 
gineer nor  a  fireman  were  hurt,  but  where  cars  were  reduced 
to  scrap  or  piissengers  brought  into'a  damage-claiming  con- 
dition. 

Block  signaling  costs  money,  but  when  it  is  established  the 
company    has  something  tangible  to  show  for  its  outlay  ; 
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while  with  a  collision  the  only  assets  available  is  a  collection 
of  more  or  less  worthless  scrap  and  the  quit  claim  signa- 
tures of  the  victims. 

We  have  announced  that  the  object  of  publishin;;  the 
monthly  list  is  "  with  the  hope  that  such  publication  will  in 
time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  the  accidents, "  and  that 
we  desire  some  inculcation  of  "  the  causes  and  cures  for  any 
kind  of  accidents  that  may  occtir. "  The  first  year  of  this  pub- 
Kcation  seems  to  us  to  go  a  long  way  towanl  indicating  some  of 
these  causes,  and  the  cure  for  this  one  type  is  easily  found  in 
the  prevention  of  ail  attempts  to  make  trains  pass  one  another 
on  a  single  track.  The  absolute  block  system,  whether  it  be 
applied  in  one  of  the  common  systems  on  a  double  track,  or 
with  the  stair  system  on  the  single  tmck  would  seem  the 
plain,  common-sense  solution  of  the  ditflcultr. 

The  operating  department  should  also  l>e  «-alleil  into  ac- 
count for  the  mistake's  of  its  subonlinates,  and  the  rectiticu- 
tion  of  such  mistakes  and  the  prevention  of  their  re|)etition 
is  80  largely  a  matter  of  discipline,  and  discipline  is  so  largely 
dependent  upon  the  personal  equation  of  theman  incommanil, 
that  we  have  no  suggestion  to  offer  except  that  a  high  stand- 
ard of  ol)edient;e  to  the  rules  of  the  company  be  demanded, 
and  that  the  service  be  rid  of  men  prone  to  make  mistakes. 

The  road  department  comes  in  for  its  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility through  its  neglect  to  observe  proper  precautions  in 
construction  and  repairs.  There  is  no  possible  excuse,  for 
example,  that  17  men  should  have  l>een  killed  or  injure<l  by 
l)eing  struck  by  obstructions  placed  so  near  the  rails  as  to 
strike  a  man  leaning  from  a  cab  window.  If  tracks  are  .so 
arrange*!  that  a  signal-pole  comes  dangerously  near  the  rails 
when  placed  in  the  most  desirable  position,  that  is  no  excuse 
for  not  putting  it  in  a  less  desirable  place  and  avoiding  even 
the  apix;arance  or  |>08.sibillty  of  danger.  Cattle  are  run  over 
ill  innumerable  quantities,  but  as  they  are  almost  always 
struck  while  standing,  they  rarely  cause  an  accident  in  which 
any  one  is  hurt ;  but  the  spreading  and  breaking  of  rails, 
landslides,  defective  bridges,  and  the  like,  simply  mean  de- 
fective watchfulness.  Not  that  the  utmost  vigilance  will 
always  avert  a  disaster,  for  the  damage  may  be  done  imnu'di- 
ately  after  inspection,  as  in  the  case  reported  in  March,  where, 
on  a  California  road,  an  engine  crossed  a  bridge  on  an  inspec- 
tion trip,  and  on  returning  a  few  minutes  later  for  its  train, 
went  down,  killing  four  men  ;  the  bridge  foundations  having 
been  underniine4l  U'twcen  the  two  i>a.ssages. 

Coming  to  the  mechanical  department,  with  its  tK)  acci- 
dents, of  which  21)  were  boiler  explosions,  we  Bnil  it  difticult 
to  point  out  Just  where  rt'fornus  should  Iwgin.'  OTcourse  the 
Ijoiler  explosions  mean  either  careless  inspection  or  careless 
handling.  In  a  recent  report  made  on  the  boiler  explosions 
of  a  certain  road,  "ut  of  14,  13  were  shown  to  lie  directly  at- 
tributable to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  engincmcn.  A 
boiler  does  not  explode  unless  it  is  too  weak  to  withstand  the 
internal  pressure  ;  and  if  it  is  too  weak  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment should  know  it.  When  a  boiler  comes  in  for  repsiirs 
with  H4  stiiybolts  broken  and  only  four  reported  at  the  last 
inspection  one  week  previous,  there  is  something  rotten  in 
Denmark  ;  yet  that  is  an  actual  case  of  whi(;h  we  have  per 
sonal  knowledge.  Engineers  are  dealing  with  a  tremendous 
power,  and  the  careful  man  fears  it  more  and  more  as  the 
years  roll  l>e.  Careful,  systematic  ins|K'Ction  by  men  of 
known  comp»;tencv  is  respectfully  suggested  as  one  of  the  rem- 
edies to  l)c  applied  in  lessening  llie  number  of  these  accidents. 

Of  the  otlier  minor  accidents,  such  as  the  breaking  of  rods, 
the  cracking  ol  tires,  the  bursting  of  water  glasses,  and  the 
like,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  nuMlitication  of  design  would 
help  apprecial)ly.  Careful  inspection  should  be  maintained  ; 
but  al>ove  all  the  purchasing  de|>iirtment  should  lie  brought  to 
a  realizing  sens*-  of  the  fact  tliat  low-pricetl  material  means 
poor  material  ;  llmt  |)oor  material  means  brejikages.  delays,  and 
expen.se  ;  and  that  true  economy  calls  for  the  Ik'sI.  We  have 
yet  to  find  the  master  mechanic  or  su|K'rintendent  of  motive 
power  who  was  an  advocat<!  of  poor  material  ;  l)ut  we  know 
scores  who  are  in  a  con.stant  stale  of  worrinient  over  the  in- 
ferior supplies  foisted  upon  them  by  the  purchasing  depart- 
ments. Therefore,  a  few  lessons  to  the  buyers  might  not  be 
out  of  place  in  onler  tj  show  them  that  there  are  irons  and 
Irons,  and  that  a  metal  need  not  necessarily  l)e  suitable  for 
bearings  merely  because  it  is  yellow  and  leaves  a  bad  taste  in 
the  mouth. 

When  we  come  to  those  cases  where  men  are  injured 
through  their  own  jx'rsonal  neglect,  reformation  seems  a 
hopeless  task.  The  old  saw  of  familiarity  l>ree<ling  contempt 
is  espw'ially  appli«»ble.  Men  are  so  in  the  habit  of  swinging 
on  and  off  of  engines  while  they  are  in  motion,  and  of  just 
allowing  a  Imre  clearance  lietween  their  own  l)Odies  and  a 
pas-sing  train,  that  the  day  is  apt  to  come  when  the  fisit  slips 
or  the  clearance  is  cut  down  to  the  striking  point,  and  a  (lis 


abled  man  is  the  rcsidt.  The  men  know  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed  and  to  which  they  expose  themselves,  and 
the  only  wonder  is  that  out  of  the  millions  of  repetitions  of 
certain  movements  we  have  only  to  record  69  as  resulting  In- 
juriously. 

In  reviewing  the  accident  record  for  the  past  year,  the 
recommendations  that  are  thereby  suggested  are  that  a  block 
system  of  running  trains  be  adopted  wherever  it  is  not  in 
vogue  ;  that  the  road  de|>artnient  look  well  to  the  designing 
and  construction  of  all  bridges,  etc.,  and  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  location  of  posts  and  building,  making  sure 
that  they  are  far  enough  from  the  rails  to  be  beyond  striking 
distance  :  that  the  mechanical  de|>artnient  redouble  its  efforts 
to  reduce  explosions  bv  a  rigid  and  systematic  inspection,  for 
we  take  it  for  grantcil  that  the  boiler  designs  are  correct,  or 
at  least  unchangcal)1e,  and  tliat  the  purchasing  department 
look  to  it  that  low-grade  goo<Is  are  not  bought,  even  though 
the  discounts  be  the  most  attractive  in  the  world. 


160TON    CRANE    AT    HER    MAJESTY'S    DOCK 
YARD,  CHATHAM. 


I'liK  fine  crane  which  we  il  ii-tratc  on  page  UVi  has  been 
erected  at  Her  Majesty's  Dockyanl,  Chatham,  by  Messrs., 
Tannctt,  Walker  &,  Co.,  Engineers,  Leeds.  The  crane  may- 
be considered  as  a  combined  st^am  and  hydraulic  cnine,  as  the 
hydraulic  system  is  only  used  for  lifting  heavy  loads,  light 
loads  being  lifted  by  tackle  worked  by  steam  power,  wluch  is 
also  used  in  revolving  the  crane.  The  crane  in  question  is 
capable  of  lifting  a  load  of  1<>0  tons  to  a  height  of  50  ft.,  this 
being  done,  on  the  so-called  direct-acting  system,  by  means  of 
a  hydraulic  cylinder  fitted  with  piston  and  rod.  The  ex 
trcme  range  of  the  crani)  is  73  ft.  3  in.,  and  the  height  of  the 
jib-end  sheave  from  the  quay  level  is  135  ft.  The  full  load  of 
160  tons  is  raised  by  means  of  hydniulic  pressure,  and  there  is 
a  wire  rope  with  block  hook  for  lighter  loads  up  to  30  tons. 
The  rt)ller-path  on  which  the  crane  revolves  is  45  ft.  4  in.  in 
diameter.  As  will  Ije  seen,  the  crane  is  mounted  on  a  massive 
masonry  foundation,  to  which  the  roller  jMilh  is  firmly  bolted. 
The  rollers  are  mounted  on  a  lire  ring,  and.  being  closely 
packed,  give  a  good  distribution  of  the  load.  The  framing  of 
the  crane  is  of  the  most  massive  chanicter,  a  very  rigid  struc 
tare  being  thus  obtained.  The  counterweight  is  fi.xed  behind 
the  boiler,  as  shown  to  the  left  in  our  engraving. 

Tlie  Iwiler  is  of  comparatively  large  size— namely,  18  ft. 
long  by  7  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  of  the  horizontal  type. 
It  supplies  steam  to  three  pairs  of  engines,  of  which  one  set 
pumps  the  water  for  the  hydniulic  cylinder,  anotheY  set  re 
volves  the  crane,  while  the  third  set  works  the  wire  rope 
tackle  used  in  lifting  light  loads.  After  its  erection  at  Chat 
ham,  the  crane  was  testetl  with  a  load  of  330  tons,  which  it 
cjirrietl  without  difticulty.  The  total  weight  of  the  structure 
is,  we  may  add,  about  500  tons. — Enginecrinrj. 
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POWER    IN 


By  Ai.KX.u<nEK  Sikmkns,  M  I.C.E. 


In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  distributing 
I>ower  in  works  by  means  of  electro-motors,  a  short  statement 
of  their  principiil  featurt-s  will  not  be  out  of  place.  F^lectro- 
motors  are  of  simple  construction,  they  require  little  attention, 
and  are  free  from  waste  products  ;  they  require 'light  founda- 
tions, will  run  j(t  constant  speetl  when  properly  wound,  they 
consume  energy  in  proportion  to  the  work  they  do,  and  are 
eiksily  adapted  for  <lriving  any  kind  of  machine  or  tool. 

They  consist  essentially  of  "two  imrts,  the  magnets  and  arma- 
ture, the  latter  Iteing  the  only  moving  |Hirt.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  we  have  little  to  fear  if  we  <-an  manuge  to  build 
the  armature  in  such  a  substantial  niannei'that  it  runs  without 
giving  trouble.  The  magnets  Ik-Inl'  stationary,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  provide  gtMxl  enough  insulation,  and  that  pre- 
sents no  dilflculty.  The  construction  of  an  armature  may  lie 
more  clearly  nnderstooi)  by  considering  this  sample  one.  It 
consists  of  a  steel  spindle  on  which  is  strung  a  number  of  soft 
iron  disks,  each  stam|>ed  to  fit  over  a  key  which  is  sunk  into 
the  spindle,  thus  ensuring  good  driving.  The  conductors  are 
copper  bars,  either  sfilid  or  made  uj)  of  strands  of  wire,  ac- 
conling  to  the  si/.e  of  the  machine.  They  are  laid  round  the 
<'ircumference  aiMl  coiuiected  at  one  end  to  the  <'ommulaf<)r  ; 

•  AbHrATt  or  In-ture  delivered  iK'-fore  the  Binulngliani  Asaociation  u( 
Mvctitnical  Engineers. 
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at  the  other  they  arc  joined  up  by  curved  eud  conneetions,  11 
couipiict  urriingenicnt,  titkiu^  up  far  less  space  than  the  ohi 
method  of  wire  windin,ir.  Tlie  bars  are  insulateil  from  one 
another,  and  from  the  body  of  the  armature,  space  Iwing  left 
at  frequent  intervals  round  the  circumference  for  hard  wootl 
pegs,  which  drive  the  conductors. 

Fine  steel  wire  of  special  (luality  (120  tons  per  square  inch 
breaking  stndn)  is  wound  over  the  whole  at  intervals,  thus 
keeping  the  bars  from  tlying  outward  when  running.  An  ex- 
amination of  this  armature  and  a  little  tliought  will,  I  think, 
satisfy  you  that  there  is  no  reason  why  such  an  armature 
should  not  \>c  a  thoroughly  goo<l  mechanical  structure.  With 
regard  to  commutators  and  brushes,  we  liave  all  heanl  tales  of 
the  ravenous  way  motors  consume  brushes  ;  brushes  of  copix^r 
wire,  strips  and  gauze,  as  well  as  carbon,  are  alike  devoured. 
Now,  this  may  happen  from  either  of  two  causes — bad  design 
or  bad  treatment. 

Of  course,  good  treatment  will  not  make  a  motor  run  well 
which  is  radically  wrong  in  design,  but  in  the  matter  of 
brushes,  and  motors  generally,  the  proverb,  "  Cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness,"  applies  literally.  Let  me  give  an  instance 
of  what  is  possible  in  the  direction  of  keeping  down  cost  of 
repairs  and  attendance.  A  few  days  ago  I  itccompanied  I^nl 
Kelvin  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  City  &  South  London 
Railway,  our  object  being  to  look  at  the  armatures  of  some 
electric  locomotives  which  my  firm  built  for  their  passenger 
traltic  some  15  months  ago.  These  armatures  had  been  in 
continuous  work,  and  had  receive*!  the  usual  amount  of  care 
only  ;  they  were  hauled  up  for  examination  after  running 
26,000  miles  without  repair.  We  were  informal  that  the 
brushes  we  saw  were  the  original  ones  supplied  with  the  loco- 
motives, the  spare  set  not  having  yet  been  required.  A  small 
transmission  plant  erected  by  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens  at 
his  house  near  Tunbridge  Wells  will  serve  to  illustrate  two  of 
•the  advantages  I  have  enumerate<i— viz.,  the  little  attention 
required  and  the  absence  of  waste  products.  A  pump,  situ- 
ated several  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  was  formerly 
worked  by  a  small  steam-engine  and  boiler  ;  these  occupied 
the  whole  time  of  one  man.  A  sf.iall  electro-motor  was  put 
down  in  place  of  the  steam-engine,  and  supplied  with  current 
from  the  dynamos  in  the  main  engine  house.  This  motor  Ihis 
run  now  for  14  years  very  satisfactorily,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  the  gardener  who  has  charge  of  it  to  make  one  jour- 
ney a  week  to  the  pump-hou.se  to  till  the  lubricators.  Instead 
of  the  wilderness  of  ashes  and  clinkers  that  uecimiulate<l  round 
the  old  plant,  there  is  now  a  garden.  We  cannot  avoid  mak- 
ing ashes  somewhere,  but  now  all  the  a.shes  are  produced  at 
the  main  l)oiler-house  and  are  easily  dealt  with.  The  electro- 
motor, therefore,  stands  in  the  unfcjue  |X)8ition  of  doing  the 
work  required  of  it  without  fuss,  noise,  or  dirt.  You  can  put 
down  an  electro-motor  tq  do  work  temiiorarily  where  it  would 
l>e  impossible  to  have  any  other  tyi)e  of  motor,  owing  to  the 
complicated  exhaust  anil  feed  pi|H;s.  Having  to  light  up  a 
l»oiler  Are  every  tim<5  water  is  wanted  is  a  very  uneconomical 
plan.  Of  course  by  using  an  electro-motor  we  do  not  avoid 
having  to  light  fires  altogether,  but  the  cost  of  fuel  and  labor 
of  lighting  tliose  tires  is  distributed  over  as  many  power  con- 
sumers as  are  connected  to  the  mains. 

Again,  electro-motors  do  not  reijuire  such  heavy  founda- 
tions as  steam-engines  of  equal  power.  In  many  cases  their 
own  weight  would  l)e  sutlicient  to  hold  them  in  |>lace,  with  a 
steady  pin  or  two  to  keep  the  shaft  in  line.  The  high  or  low- 
speeds  obtainable  make  ihes«!  motors  very  siutable  for  <lirect 
driving  without  any  intermediate  gearing.  There  are  no  re- 
ciprocating motions,  as  there  are  in  most  engines,  and  arma- 
tures are  easily  balanced  to  run  at  1,000  or  more  revolutions 
jHjr  minute  without  vibration.  With  regard  to  speed,  nothing 
can  be  more  siitisfactory  than  the  way  a  shunt-wound  motor 
governs  itself  with  a  varying  load.  The  speed  is  just  a  matter 
of  the  pressure  on  the  terminals  so  long  as  the  load  is  within 
the  motor's  capa<-ity,  and  provided  the  mains  are  of  such  a 
size  that  a  variation  from  light  to  fidl  lotul  (Uk-s  not  pro«Iuce 
a  great  drop  of  jjressure  in  the  mains,  the  motor  will  run  at 
practically  constant  8poe<l.  This  fact  we  have  proved  over 
and  over  again  at  Woolwich.  Perhaps  the  most  successful 
application  of  eU«tro-motors  wiis  when  we  substituted  them 
for  small  steam-engines,  which  used  to  drive  our  india-rublicr 
rolls.  Formerly  we  could  never  get  anything  approaching 
steady  running  ;  a  pit^c  of  raw  rublM>r  would  ]>ull  the  engine 
up,  while  no  loiul  meant  running  away.  Now  we  can  cram  in 
rid)l>cr  of  all  sorts,  and  the  motor  tiikes  just  enough  current 
to  make  it  give  out  the  requisite  power  at  the  proper  speetl. 
This  feature  will  be  at  once  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has 
to  do  with  such  intennittent  work  :is  sawing,  etc.  Although 
shunt  motors  run  at  constant  speed,  it  must  not  l>c  thought 
that  the  spee<l  of  any  particular  motor  is  aljsolutely  flxe«i.  It 
is  far  easier  to  vary  speed  with  an  electro-motor  tlian  with  any 


other  kind  of  engine.  For  varj'iug  speed  we  provide  a  resist- 
ance switch  in  the  exciting  circuit  by  which  the  strength  of 
the  magnetic  tieUl  may  Iw  varied,  and  thereby  the  motor  matie 
to  run  faster  or  slower  at  will.  A  starting  switch  is  also  re- 
tpiireil.  There  are  two  handles  on  the  switch,  interlocked  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  interrupt  the  exciting  cur- 
rent while  current  is  in  the  armature,  or  to  complete  the  arma- 
ture circuit  without  first  closing  the  exciting  switch.  The 
construction  of  this  switch  should  l)e  noticed  at  each  place 
where  the  circuit  is  broken.  The  spark  is  taken  by  two  pieces 
of  carbon.  This  keeps  the  metal  contacts  clean  and  in  good 
condition.  As  Ijefore  stated,  a  motor  takes  current  in  propor- 
tion to  its  load,  th\is  measuring  the  current  forms,  an  easy 
way  of  estimating  the  power  taken  to  drive  any  tool.  The 
motor  is  <;onnecte<l  to  mains  carrying  a  certain  pressure  ;  the 
pro<luct  of  this  pressure,  and  the  current  measuretl  in  the  or- 
dinary units  for  which  commercial  instruments  are  calibrated, 
(livitled  by  746,  gives  the  electrical  horse  power.  The  power 
may  be  absorlKil  in  a  brake,  or  transmitted  to  the  machine 
through  a  dynamo  meter,  and  the  brake  H.P._  corresponding 
to  any  electrical  power  is  at  once  known.  This  enables  us  to 
put  down  a  motor  for  any  piece  of  work  which  will  just  do 
that  work  comfortably,  Ijeing  neither  too  small  for  its  work 
nor  yet  wastefully  large,  for  a  motor  or  engine  working  below 
its  proper  load  is  always  more  or  less  inefficient.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  current  indicator— which  registers  continuously 
— serves  the  same  purpose  as  biking  an  indicator  diagram  from 
a  steam  engine,  only  it  is  infinitely  quicker.  It  will  tell  you 
it  the  motor  is  fully  loaded  or  overloatled  ;  if  anything  goes 
wrong  add  fails  to  advertise  itself,  the  ammeter  wdl  tell  you. 

Every  manufacturer  knows  that  a  great  deal  of  his  engine 
power  goes  in  keeping  the  shafting  and  pulleys  running,  and 
what  a  small  proportion  of  it  is  utilized  at  the  tool  points. 
The  conditions  aimed  at  in  electrically-driven  plant,  and  which 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  cheapening  manufacture,  are  to 
supply  each  tool  with  just  enough  power  to  do  its  work,  anti 
to  keep  it  from  absorbing  any  when  not  in  actual  use.  In 
making  extensions  it  is  often  found -that  shafting  is  too  weak 
to  bear  any  additional  strain,  having  been  put  down  as  small 
as  possible  for  the  sake  of  cheapness  or  to  save  weight.  With 
electric  motors  there  is  no  such  trouble  ;  each 'tool  having  its 
own  motor,  it  is  only  necessary  to  provide  mams  of  sutlicient 
section  to  carry  the  ultimate  load,  or  even  less  at  first,  as  it  is 
a  far  simpler  thing  to  lay  down  another  main  alongside  the 
existing  one  than  it  is  to  thicken  up  a  shaft.  Unlike  a  heavy 
shaft,  a  large  cable  does  not  involve  a  heavy  driving  cost ;  a 
small  motor  may  be  driven  through  a  large  cable,  an<l  yet  the 
elticicncy  of  working  l)e  every  bit  as  gootl  as  if  that  cable  car- 
ried current  up  to  its  stife  limit.  Each  motor  added  produces 
a  loss  in  the  cable  proportional  to  the  work  it  does.  It  is  dilti- 
cult  to  alter  the  speed  of  individual  machines  when  driving  by 
belts  ;  some  such  arrangement  as  oone  pulle3's  or  step  cones 
must  Ix;  us«k1.  On  the  other  hand,  electro-motors  are  well 
under  control  in  this  respect. 

Having  now  dealt  with  the  lulvantagcs  of  the  electric  sys- 
tem, and  the  disadvantges  of  the  old,  I  will  proceed  to  de- 
scril>e  brietly  the  generating  station  and  plant  in  use  at  Wool- 
wich. The  boilers,  three  In  number,  are  constructed  for  a 
working  pressure  of  120  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  they  are  hand- 
stoked  two-fiuc  multitubular  boilers,  of  the  "  gunboat"  type. 
The  engine  and  dynamo-room,  whicli  is  only  42  ft.  X  -W  fL, 
will  accoommdate  four  sets  of  generating  plant  ;  at  present 
only  three  are  erected,  anil  the  fourth  s<!t  is  quite  rea<ly  to  put 
down.  The  dynamos  tire  II. B.  24/36  shunt  wound,  each  giv- 
ing normally  1,500  am|)ercs  at  120  volts  when  running  at  350 
revolutions  per  minute. 

Two  of  the  dynamos  are  coupled  direct  to  Willans  III.  com- 
pound non-condensing  engines,  indicating  300  H.P.  at  350  ■ 
revolutions.     The  third   is  coupled  to  a  Belliss   compound 
closed  engine,  also  indicating  'MiO  H.P.  at  :{50  revolutions. 

From  the  dynamos  the  current  is  le<l  through  the  main 
switchl)Oiird,  and  is  measured  by  the  ammeters,  the  total 
amount  of  electrical  energy  supplied  Ijeing  muisured  by  the 
electricity  meter.  I'ressure  is  continuously  indicated  by  a 
volt  meter  connected  across  the  distributing  ban.  The  switch- 
ing arrangements  are  such  that  all  the  machines  may  l>e  run 
in  parallel.  Current  Ls  distributed  throughout  the  works  by 
means  of  underground  cables.  There  is  first  a  »«pper  con- 
ductor consisting  of  strands  of  wire  of  suitable  size  for  the 
current ;  over  this  is  lapped  jute  impregnated  with  insulating 
compound  ;  next  comes  a  continuous  lead  pipe  to  keep  out 
dump,  and  over  this  the  wore  jute.  M(*hanical  protection  is 
alTordctl  by  hoop  steel,  wound  spirally,  and  lastly  an  outer 
coaling  of  jute  to  protect  the  steel  from  rusting. 

Tlicse  heavy  cables  can  only  Xte  made  in  lengths  of  180  or 
200  yds.,  so  It  is  neces-sary  to  join  the  ends  cf  these  lengths 
together. 
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Tlio  cDils  of  the  cable  arc  brouglit  together  through  a  copper 
sleeve,  into  which  the}'  are  solnerwl  ;  tlie  two  halves  of  the 
jointer  are  then  bolteil  together  round  the  joint,  and  insulating 
oil  is  pouretl  in  through  lioles  in  tlie  cover,  which  are  after- 
ward stopped  by  screw  plugs. 

StuRkig-boxcs  at  each  end  keep  out  damp.  The  cables  are 
l:iiil  straight  into  the  ground,  witliout  any  culverts  or  other 
protection  than  the  armoring,  and  long  experience  proves  that 
nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  satisfactory.  Wherever  a 
cable  enters  a  workshop  it  goes  first  to  a  dstributing  board, 
titled  witli  a  controlling  switch  and  electricity  meter  ;  from 
^tliere  it  branches  to  the  requisite  number  of  circuits,  each  cir- 
cuit being  protected  with  a  safety  fuse. 

I  now  come  to  the  all- important  question  of  cost,  and  will 
jiroceed  to  give  the  results  of  some  carefully  conducted  tests 
made  on  the  existing  plant  at  Woolwich.  In  the  following 
results  the  coal  used  in  keeping  steam  during  meal  times  is 
included,  but  not  the  coiil  used  in  lighting  the  boiler  flres. 


Number  of  ti^st  . 

Date 

Time  suited.... 

Time  slopped 

Total  boiler  hour 
Total  engine  hours. 


1 

Feb  £1  to  28. 

11.45  A.M. 

5r.M. 

46.6 

41.78 


a 

March  1. 
7  a.m. 
6P.li. 

^3r 


3 
March  3. 
5.57  A.M. 

5  p.m. 

11.083 

9.017 


('oal,  deatription . .  Welsh  medium  quality,  15*.  per  ton,  delivered  in  bankers. 

Weight  used 27418  5488  fiWO 

Id  Board  1  Total  output 4899  963  1S8T 

of  Trade-  Mean  hourly  output 117.47  114.73  133.«6 

;  units.     /  Pounds  of  coal  per  unit 6.596  5.584  Ti.XH 

,„         f  Tola!  H. P.  hour* 6587.1  1317.5  17*1.6 

.■l«!trir«l  '  *'•■'"'  »■'''"■» '57.3  158.J  179.15 

HP       ;  Pounds  of   coal  per   II.P. 

"•'•      t     hour 4.157  4.ie5  3.897 

Mean  result,  4  lb.  of  coal  per*electrical  H.P.  hour. 

The  plant  in  the  above  tests  was  not  working  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  not  being  fully  loaded  ;  when  fully 
loaded  and  condensing  still  lower  consumption  may  be  reason- 
ably expected.  Three  indicator  cards  were  taken  from  No.  3 
engine  (Willans)  on  March  2,  and  the  electrical  H.P.  was 
measured  simultaneously.  In  the  three  cases  we  found  re- 
8|>ectively  84.2,  84.0,  and  83.7  per  cent,  of  the  indicator  H.P. 
as  available  electrical  II.P.  at  the  main  switchboard. 

The  cost  of  an  electrical  II.P.  hour  works  out  as  follows  : 

Coal.  4  lbs  ,  St  $3.75 per  ton 0.75ct. 

Wages,  stokers,  trimmers,  engine  drivers,  laborers,  electricsl  M- 

sistaut  (hair  time),  laborer  ^one-third  time),  switchboard  boy 0.08 

Feed  water 0.0500 

Oil  and  Waste 0.0292 

Kemoving  sshes 0.0091 


0.9184 
Cost  of  a  Board  of  Trade  unit 1.090  Ct. 

In  this  statement  of  cost  it  is  assumed  that  the  station  is  in 
full  work,  three  boilers  and  tliree  engines  each  giving  340  elec- 
trical II.P.  This  only  represents  80  per  cent  of  the  indicator 
H.P.,  and  we  have  obtained  over  84  per  cent.,  so  that  the  cost 
given  above  is  rather  overstated.  Taking  the  cost  of  an  elec- 
trical H.P.  hour  at  .8  cent  and  working  10  hours  a  day  for 
'Mi  days  a  year,  each  electrical  H.P.  at  the  main  switchboard 
costs  |34.00  per  annum  ;  70  per  cent  of  this  is  available  as 
brake  II.P.  at  the  spot  where  it  Is  used,  so  each  brake  H.P. 
costs  $34.29  per  annum. 

We  commonly  find  $48.66  given  as  the  yearly  cost  of  a  brake 
II.P.  A.ssuming  this  to  be  fair,  we  have  still  a  margin  of 
$13.98  to  pay  for  repairs  and  depreciation,  a  far  larger  sum  than 
we  are  ever  likely  to  require.  At  present  we  have  working 
eight  motors  of  40  brake  H.P.,  four  of  20,  two  of  15,  three  of 
10,  one  of  8,  two  of  5,  and  two  of  |  H.P.,  for  driving  ven- 
tilating fans,  making  a  total  of  479  II.P.  Three  more  are 
being  put  down,  one  of  40  and  two  of  20.  and  nine  more  are 
in  hand,  seven  being  of  75  II.P.,  one  of  40,  and  one  of  30. 
We  also  anticipate  early  extensions  amounting  to  another  350 
H.P.,  bringing  up  the  total  to  1,504  H.P. 

The  maximum  normal  output  of  the  generating  station  work- 
ing at  84  per  cent  etticiency  is  1,008  electrical  H.P.,  or  706 
brake  H.P.  at  the  motors.  This  may  seem  a  small  proportion 
of  the  possible  total,  but  we  believe  it  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
ordinary  loads,  and  extensions  in  the  generating  plant  are 
easily  arranged.  Of  course  in  some  factories  it  might  be 
necessary  to  have  generating  plant  capable  of  working  all 
shops  at  full  load. 

So  far  I  have  only  dealt  with  the  advantages  of  transmitting 
power  electrically  in  large  works.  I  believe,  however,  that 
small  industries  will  benefit  largely  in  the  future  from  the 
establishment  of  central  power  stations  in  towns  and  cities, 
from  which  stations  small  manufacturers  can  get  a  supply  of 
current  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  avoid  the  trouble  of  looking 
iifier  a  small  steam  or  other  engine.  Such  a  state  of  things 
would  l)e  going  backward  in  a  certain  sense,  but  it  would  be 
going  back  to  a  far  happier  state,  for  the  skille<l  artisan  would 


be  able  to  take  in  work  at  his  own  small  shop  and  have  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  his  own  master,  while  he  would  not 
necessarily  be  debarred  from  competition  willi  the  larger  works 
for  want  of  power. 


UNCONSIDERED   USES  OF  WOOD. 


There  are  countless  ways  in  which  wood  is  being  con- 
sumed, besides  the  larger  uses  for  fuel,  building  purposes,  and 
the  like  ;  and  that  in  the  aggregate  these  unconsidered  uses 
amount  to  a  serious  drain  upon  the  forests,  while  little  or 
nothing  is  done  to  insure  a  supply  for  future  demands.  The 
enumeration  of  the  special  uses  of  wood  in  the  arts  forms  a 
very  interesting  chapter.  One  of  the  principal  uses  of  the 
wood  of  the  holly,  dyed  black,  is  to  be  substituted  for  elwny 
in  the  bandies  of  metal  teapots,  etc.,  and  the  strong  straight 
shoals,  deprived  of  their  bark,  are  made  into  whip  handles 
and  walking  sticks.  The  lime-tree  forms  the  best  planks  for 
shoemakers  and  glovers  upon  which  to  cut  their  leather,  and 
is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  toys  and  Tu  abridge 
ware,  and  by  the  turner  for  pill  boxes,  etc.  ;  and  the  inner 
bark  is  made  into  ropes  and  matting.  The  sycamore  furnishes 
wood  for  cheese  and  cider  presses,  mangles,  etc.,  and  when 
the  wooden  dishes  and  spoons  were  in  common  use  they  were 
mostly  made  of  this  wood.  It  is  now  used  also  in  printing 
and  bleaching  works,  for  beetling  beams,  and  in  cast-iron 
foundries  for  making  patterns.  The  yew  is  used  by  the  turner 
and  made  into  vases,  snuff-boxes,  and  musical  instruments  ; 
and  it  is  a  common  saying  among  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Forest  that  a  post  of  yew  will  outlast  a  post  of  iron.  Where 
it  is  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  employed  for  works 
underground,  such  as  water  pipes,  pumps,  etc.,  the  yew  will 
last  longer  than  any  other  wood.  Gate  posts  and  stakes  of  yew 
are  admirable  to  wear,  and  in  France  the  wood  makes  the 
strongest  of  all  wooden  axletrees.  Of  the  beech  are  made 
planes,  screws,  wooden  shovels  ;  and  common  fowling-pieces 
and  muskets  are  also  stocked  with  it,  and  beech  staves  for 
herring  barrels  are  not  unknown.  The  sweet  or  Spanish 
chestnut  furnishes  gate  and  other  posts,  railing,  and  barrel 
staves,  hop  poles,  and  other  such  matters,  such  as  strong  and 
good  charcoal,  though  scarcely  etjual  to  that  of  oak  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  but  considered  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
for  forges. 

Hornbeam  is  the  best  wood  that  can  be  used  for  cogs  of 
wheels,  excelling  either  the  crab  or  the  yew  ;  but  its  applica- 
tion in  this  manner  is  about  at  an  end.  As  a  fuel  it  stands  in 
the  highest  rank,  emitting  much  heat,  burning  long,  and  with 
a  bright,  clear  flame.  In  charcoal  it  is  highly  prized  not  only 
for  culinary  purposes  and  the  forge,  but  also  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpwwder,  into  which,  on  the  Continent,  it  enters 
in  large  proportion. 

In  Russia  many  of  the  roads  are  formed  of  the  trunks  of  the 
Scotch  pine,  trees  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  larger 
end  being  selected  for  the  purpose.  These  are  laid  down  side 
by  side  across  the  intended  road,  the  thick  of  one  alternately 
with  the  narrow  end  of  the  other,  and  the  branches  being  left 
at  the  end  to  form  a  sort  of  hedge  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
When  thus  laid,  the  hollows  are  filled  up  with  earth,  and 
the  road  is  finished,  being  analogous  to  the  corduroj'  roads  of 
North  America.  In  Germany  casks  are  made  of  larch,  which 
is  almost  indestructible,  and  they  allow  of  no  evaporation  of 
the  spirituous  particles  of  the  wine  contained  in  them.  In 
Switzerland  it  is  much  used  for  vine  crops,  which  are  never 
taken  up,  and  which  see  crop  after  crop  of  vines  spring  up, 
bear  their  fruit,  and  perish  at  their  feet  without  showing  symp- 
toms of  decay.  The  uninjured  state  in  which  it  remains  when 
buried  in  the  earth  or  immersed  in  water  renders  it  an  excel- 
lent material  for  water-pipes,  to  which  purpose  it  is  largely 
applied  in  many  parts  oi  France.  The  butternut  is  esteemed 
for  the  posts  and  rails  of  rural  fences  in  America,  for  troughs 
for  the  use  of  cattle,  for  corn  shovels  and  wooden  dishes. 
Shell-bark  hickory  provides  baskets,  whip  handles,  and  the 
backbows  of  Windsor  chairs.  The  pignut  liickory  is  preferred 
to  any  other  for  axletrees  and  ax-handles.  The  sugar  maple  is 
used  bj'  wheelwrights  for  axletrees  and  spokes,  and  for  lining 
the  runners  of  common  sleds.  Dogwolod  is  used  for  the 
handles  of  light  tools  such  as  mallets,  small  vises,  etc.  In  the 
country  it  furnishes  harrow  teeth  to  the  American  farmer,  and 
supplies  the  harness  of  horses'  collars,  etc.  ;  also  lining  for  the 
runners  of  sledges.  The  mountain  laurel  is  selected  for  the 
handles  of  light  tools,  for  small  screws,  boxes,  etc.  It  most 
resembles  boxwood,  and  is  most  proi)er  to  supplj-  its  place. 
Bowls  and  trays  are  made  of  red  birch,  and  when  saplings  of 
hickory  or  white  oak  are  not  to  be  found,  hoops,  particularly 
those  of  rice  casks,  are  made  of  the  young  stocks  and  of 
branches  not  exceeding  1  in.  in  diameter.     Its  twigs  are  ex- 
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clusivcly  chosen  for  the  broonis  with  vrliicb  the  streets  and 
court-yards  are  swept.  The  twigs  of  the  other  species  of 
both,  being  less  supple  and  more  brittle,  are  not  proper  for 
this  use.  Shoe  lasts  are  made  from  birch,  but  they  are  less 
esteemed  than  those  of  beech. 

Immense  quantities  of  wooden  shoes  are  made  in  France 
from  the  wood  of  tlie  European  alder,  which  are  seasoned  by 
tire  before  they  are  sold.  The  wood  of  the  locust  is  substituted 
for  box  by  the  turners  in  many  species  of  light  work,  such  as 
salt  cellars,  sugar-bowls,  candlesticks,  sfMons,  and  forks  for 
salads,  boxes,  and  mimy  other  trifling  objects,  which  are  care- 
fully wrought  into  pleasant  shapes  and  sold  at  low  prices. 
The  olitre  is  used  to  form  light  ornamental  articles,  such  as 
dressing  cases,  tobacco-toxes,  etc.  The  wood  of  the  roots, 
which  is  more  agreeably  marbled,  is  preferred,  and  for  inlay- 
ing it  is  invaluable.  Of  persimmon  turners  make  large  screws 
and  tinmen  mallets.  Also  shoemakers'  lasts  are  made  of  it 
equal  to  beech,  and  for  the  sliafts  of  chaises  it  has  been  found 
preferable  to  ash,  and  to  every  species  of  wood  except  lance- 
wood.  The  common  £uro{>ean  elm  is  used  for  the  carriages 
of  cannon,  and  for  the  gunwale,  the  blocks,  etc.,  of  ships.  It 
is  ever3'where  prefenwl  by  wheelwrights  for  the  naves  and 
fellies  of  wheels,  and  for  other  objects.  White  cedar  serves 
many  subsidiar}'  purposes.  Prom  it  are  fabricated  pails,  wash- 
tubs,  and  churns  of  different  forms.  The  ware  is  cheap,  light, 
and  neatly  made,  and  instead  of  becoming  dull,  like  that  of 
other  wood,  it  grows  whiter  and  smoother  by  tise.  The  hoops 
are  made  of  young  cedars  stripped  of  the  bark  and  split  into 
two  parts.  1  he  wood  also  supplies  good  charcoal.  The  reel 
cedar  furnishes  staves,  stopcocks,  stakes,  and  is  also  used  for 
coffins. 

A  few  special  applications  of  wood  in  this  country  are  men- 
tioned, separated  into  trades — namely,  sieves,  usually  of  black 
or  water  ash  for  the  bottom  and  oak  or  liickorj-  for  the  circle  ; 
whipstocks,  white  onk  ;  baskets,  willow,  white  oak,  and  shell- 
bark  hickory  ;  picture  frames,  white  pine  and  sweet  gum  ; 
saddle-trees,  red  maple  and  sugar  maple  ;  screws  of  book- 
binders' presses,  hickory  or  dogwood  ;  hatters'  blocks,  sour 
gum  ;  corn  shovels,  butternut ;  shoe  lasts,  beech  and  black  or 
yellow  hitch.— Illustrated  Carpenter  arul  BuiUler. 


FOUR-WHEELED    COUPLED    BOGIE    TANK 
LOCOMOTIVE. 


This  type  of  engine  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Adams, 
Locomotive  Superintendent  of  the  London  &  Southwestern 
Railway,  and  built  at  the  Company's  works  at  Nine  Elms, 
and  is  intended  for  working  the  lighter  suburban  and  brancli 
traffic  of  the  railway. 

As  will  Ije  seen  from  the  accompanying  drawing,  the  engine 
has  the  leading  and  driving-wheels  coupletl,  4  ft.  10  in.  in 
diameter,  while  the  back  of  the  engine  is  carried  on  a  four- 
wheeled  bogie  of  the  "  Adams"  type,  having  wheels  3  ft.  in 
diameter. 

The  cylinders  are  17^  in.  in  diameter  with  a  stroke  of  24  in. 
The  tractive  force  developed  is  accordingly 


17J«  X  24, 

58 


=  126.7  lbs. 


for  every  pound  of  mean  effective  pressure  on  the  pistons. 
The  cut-off  varies  from  77  per  cent  in  full  gear  to  28  per  cent, 
under  usual  running  conditions. 

The  boiler  pressure  is  160  llw.  per  square  inch,  hence  the 
total  tractive  effort  available  is  aliout  17,000  lbs.  at  starting 
and  11,000  lbs.  under  ordinary  running  conditions.  The  total 
weight  on  the  coupled  wheels  with  the  engine  in  working  order 
is  66,136  lbs.,  which,  with  a  coefficient  of  adhesion  of  one- 
fourtlk,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  slipping. 

The  boiler  is  constructed  of  steel  plates  with  butt  joints,  the 
top  of  the  flre-lx)x  casing  being  flush  with  the  barrel.  The 
mild  steel  plates  are  specified  to  be  free  from  silicon,  sulphur, 
and  phosphorus,  and  to  have  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than 
35  tons  and  not  more  than  30  tons  per  square  inch  with  an 
elongation  of  at  least  23  per  cent,  in  10  in.  The  longituduial 
joints  have  inner  and  outer  cover  strips  with  zigzag  <loub!e 
riveting.  The  transverse  joints  are  made  with  an  external 
weldless  ring  double  riveted  to  Uie  barrel,  the  rinc  lieing  turned 
to  gauge  and  shrunk  on  the  liarrel.  The  joint  between  smoke- 
box  and  barrel  is  also  made  in  a  sinular'way  with  a  weldless 
angle  ring. 

'riie  rivets,  f  in.  in  diameter,  are  of  the  best  Yorkshire  iron 
closed  by  hydraulic  pressure.      They  arc  pitched  at  IJ  in. 

The  fire-li3x  is  of  copper  and  contains  a  fire-brick  arch.  It 
is  connected  to  the  outer  casing  by  copper  stays  1  in.  in  diaiua 
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etcr,  12  Ihrcwis  per  Inch,  pitcliwl  at  intervals  of  3J  in.  The 
roof  Is  sliiywl  by  eight  cast-steel  girtler  slays,  the  four  center 
ones  being  slung  from  the  casing.  Tlie  tube  plate,  which  Is 
I  In.  thick  at  the  tul>cs,  is  stayed  to  the  barrel  by  six  palm 
stays.  The  foundation  and  fire-hole  rings  are  of  wrought  iron, 
and  the  tire-bars  are  of  cast  Iron. 

The  regulator  is  of  cast  iron  4^  In.  diameter,  with  a  main 
slide-valve  of  brass  and  an  c:ising  valve  of  cast  Iron. 

The  dome  is  of  i  in.  boiler  plate  butt  jointe<l  with  inner  and 
outer  strips  single  riveted.  It  is  flanged  to  fit  the  barrel  and 
double  riveted  to  It  with  a  J-ln.  streugtiiening  plate. 

Tlie  boiler  is  fitted  with  a  "  Kamslmttoni"  duplex  safety- 
valve. 

The  frames  are  of  steel  of  l)oiler  plate  quality.  1  In.  thick. 
They  are  connected  under  the  cab  by  a  strong  steel  casting  to 
carry  the  bogie  center  pin  and  trasmit  the  weight  to  the  bogle, 
the  frames  of  which  are  of  steel  1  In.  thick,  and  stayed  to- 
gether by  a  Strong  steel  casting  which  forms  a  slide  to  give 
transverse  play  to  the  centre  pin,  tliis  being  controlled  by 
laminated  plate  springs. 

All  the  wheel  centers  are  of  cast  steel.  One  casting  in  40  is 
tested  to  destruction  by  dropping  weights  in  order  to  deter- 
mine Its  breaking  strength. 

The  tires  are  of  steel  supplied  by  Vickers  &  Co.,  of  ShetHeld, 
and  are  3  in.  thick  on  tread.  They  are  securetl  to  the  wheels 
with  a  lip  and  H  in.  sei  screws. 

The  axles  are  of  steel,  and  are  specitied  to  have  a  tensile 
strength  of  not  less  than  33  tons  per  square  inch,  with  an 
elongiition  of  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  in  2  in. 

Tlie  cylinders  are  of  the  twin  type,  being  one  utsting,  and 
special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  machining  them. 
The  steam-ports  are  Ig  In.  w^ideand  14  in.  long.  The  exhaust- 
sports  are  3^  in.  wide,  and  the  bars  between  the  ports  1  in. 
wide.  The  slide-valves  are  of  Stone's  bronze  with  rece&ses  on 
the  working  faces.  The  pistons  are  of  cast  iron  with  two 
cast-Iron  rings  each,  each  ring  being  {  in.  wide  and  |  in. 
thick.  The  pLston-rods  are  forged  from  the  best  cast  steel 
with  a  breaking  strength  of  30  tons  per  square  inch.  They 
are  packed  with  "  United  States"  metallic  packing. 

The  slide-bars,  one  to  each  cylinder,  are  of  wrought  iron, 
case-hardened,  and  6  in.  wide  by  3  In.  deep. 

The  cross-heads  are  of  cast  steel  with  cast-iron  caps  and 
rubbing  pieces.  The  cap  is  secured  to  the  main  casting  by 
I  In.  bolls,  a  liner  being  Introduced  to  permit  adjustment  for 
wear. 

The  valve-motion  is  of  the  curved  link  type,  and  made  of 
best  Yorkshire  iron,  the  working  parts  being  case-hardened. 
The  Imks  are  hung  from  their  wnten*  and  connwle<l  at  their 
extremities  to  the  eccentric  ro<ls.  The  eccentric  pulleys  are  in 
two  parts,  and  are  made  of  cylinder  metal.  They  are  fastened 
to  the  crank-axle  by  keys  and  set  screws.  The  straps  are  of 
aist  iron. 

The  engine  is  reversed  by  a  lever  and  sector  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  engine.  The  reversing  shaft  is  of  Yorkshire 
iron,  the  levers  being  forged  solid  with  the  shaft  All  work- 
ing pjirts  of  the  shaft  are  case-hardened. 

The  conBectlng-ro*ls  are  of  Yorkshire  iron,  and  measure  3  ft. 
5  In.  between  centers.  The  big  ends  are  fittetl  with  straps  and 
adjustable  brasses.  The  small  ends  are  fitted  with  plain  gun- 
metal  bushes  fi»rce<l  in  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

The  coupling-rods  are  of  Yorkshire  iron  forged  solid  and 
mllle<l  to  an  il  section,  and  fitted  with  gun-metal  bushes  with 
white  metal  strips. 

The  crank-plus  are  of  Yorkshire  iron  caac-hardene<l,  and  are 
forceil  into  their  places  in  the  w1k«Is  by  hydraulic  pressure 
and  riveted  over  on  the  inside. 

The  crank-axle  is  of  the  very  Ijest  cast  steel  forged  solid. 
All  four  crank  webs  are  hooped  with  steel  bands  Hi  in.  X 
1^  in.,  shrunk  on.  All  crank-axles  are  supplle<l  by  Messrs. 
Vickers  &  Co. 

The  engines  arc  fitted  with  the  "  Adams"  patent  vortex  blast- 
pipe,  which  is  successful  in  softening  anil  utilizing  the  ex- 
Iiaust  steam  to  obtain  a  good  vacuum  in  the  smoke-box,  its 
etiect  lieing  equally  distributed  over  the  lulies,  the  lower  tubes 
being  thus  kept  free  and  their  etticiency  unimpainil  by  Incom- 
ing choked  up,  as  is  the  case  when  an  ordinary  plain  blast- 
pipe  is  used.  Engines  fitted  with  this  form  of  pifie  have  given 
e<;onomlcal  results. 

The  engine  is  fitted  with  a  steam-brake  worke<l  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  automatic  vacuum  brake  on  tlie  train. 

Two  No.  8  injectors  (Dewrance's)  are  fixed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  engine. 

The  tanks  are  made  of  best  Staffordshire  iron  with  i  in. 
rivets  at  about  li  in.  pitch.  They  have  a  water  capacity  of  800 
gallons. 

The  coal  bunker  has  a  capacity  of  80  cub.  ft.,  being  equiva- 
lent to  nearly  2  tons  of  coal. 


Fifty  of  these  engines  have  been  constructed  at  the  Com 
pany's  Nine  Elms  Works,  and  are  now  running,  giving  great 
satisfaction  and  lieing  remarkably  free  from  defects  in  work- 
ing. 

The  following  are  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  engine  : 

CijliHilern  : 

Ft      Ids. 

Diameter 1           5^ 

Stroke » 

Lenelh  of  ports  1           S 

Width  of  i<team  ports IH 

"      -' exbaosl  ports 3}4 

Center  to  center  of  cylinders S           4 

' "  valve  spindle* SJi 

"       line  of  cylinder  to  valve  hce IIX 

Diameter  of  piiiton-rodi* 3% 

Molioii  ; 

LapofvalTes % 

L.ead  of  valves H 

Maximum  travel  of  valves SK 

Throw  of  eccentrics 5i 

Diameter  of  eccentric-sheaves 1           8S? 

Lcnftb  of  cross-bead  slide  block 1          IK 

\\7ietl»(Ca*t  Steel). • 

I^eading  and  driving  nheeU.  diameter  on  tread i       10 

Bosie  wheels,  diameter  on  tread 8 

Thickness  of  tires 3 

Width  of  tires 5X 

Diameter  of  crank-pins  for  conpUng-reds 8^ 

I^ength  of  bearing-pins     "              "         4^ 

Diameter  of  cranks 7 

Length        "        "    4 

Ari4tt  (Steel),    liogie  : 

Diameter  of  wheel-seat 7 

Length      "           "        6% 

Diameter  of  Jonmala iii 

Length       "       "       10 

Diameter  at  center.. &)i 

Centers  of  Journals  8           7 

AjUh  (Sletl).    Leailing  and  Driving  : 

Diameter  of  wheel-seat .' 6% 

Length      "           "        6^ 

Diameter  of  journals 7 

Length      "        "        ...     tH 

Diameter  at  center  (leading) ^ 

'•         "       "    (driving) T 

Centers  of  jonmala 3         l\% 

FrmiiM  (Steel) :  ' 

From  front  end  to  renter  of  leading  axle  a          6 

From  center  of  leading  axle  to  renter  of  driving  axle.  .  6         10 

"         "      "    driving-axle  to  center  of  bogie 11 

"         "      "    Iwgie  to  back  end 4          8 

Total  length  of  frames *7           1 

Thickness     "        " 1 

Total  length  of  engine  over  buffers 10          8^ 

Width  over  platform  8          8 

/If<i4*r  (Steel)  : 

Height  of  center  from  rail 6         10'^ 

Length  of  barrel 9           S 

"    between  tiil>e-plates 9          9 

"    overall 14           5 

Diameter  of  barrel  (outside) —  4          8 

Thickiiesn  of  plates     U 

"  smoke-box  tube-platea % 

Fiittox  Caniiig  iStfeh : 

Length  outside ."5 

Width  outDiUe  at  bottom S          10^ 

Depth  l>eliiw  center  line  of  boiler 4           9 

Thickness  of  crown  and  side  plate* H 

"           "  throat  plat* \ 

back        "       f. 

Centers  of  stays  (copper)  i\ 

Diameter  of  stays  (copper)  1 

Pitch  of  rivets...  \% 

Diameter  of  rivets \ 

F'ireliftx  (('oi>per)  ; 

Length  at  bottom  (inside) 4          3^ 

"        ••    top            ••        4           if. 

Width  at  IxHtom       "       3          •-'li 

"top              •'        3           6*4 

Depth  (in«id«) 5           5 

Center  ol  lK>iler  to  top  of  box  i inside) 6 

Thickness  of  crown  and  side  plates % 

"  tube-plate  at  top Ji 

"          "    '•       ■'      '•  bottom 54 

"           ■'  back  plate ,..   J< 

Tubff  (Steel)  : 

Number 201 

Diameter  outside 1^ 

IMghl  .• 

Top  of  chimney  to  rail 13          2% 
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C'ontmU  of  two  tanks. 


800  gals. 


/hating  Surface  : 

Tubes J. 897.76  »q.  ft. 

Firebox 89.T5 


ToUl 887.51  eq.  ft. 


Orate  area 

Flue  area  (SOI  tnl>ea) 

Chininey  area 

Cylinder  area 

Ratio  of  sectional  area  of  chimney  to  grate  area. 

"  grate  surface  lo  heating  surface 

"      "  line  area  through  tubee  to  grate  area 

'*      "  cylinder  area  to  jirate  area 


.     I.l  83  eq.  ft. 
«.t4    •' 
1.23    " 
1.67    " 

1  :  11.27 

1  :T1.4 

.1  :    6.17 

.1  :   &t8 


Weigfif  of  Engine  tmpty  ; 


Leading. 
Driving.. 
Bogie 


Tone.  Cwta.  Qr«. 

13  8  3 

13  8  S 

11  13  0 


Total   87 


10 


Wright  of  Engint  in  Worldng  Order  : 


Tons.    Cwtg.    Qrs. 


(.eading. 
Driving., 
liogie 


14 
15 
15 


Tot*l. 


10 
0 
1 

11 


Weight  of  Engine : 
Per  foot  mn  . . 


.1.45  loni. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  WIRE.* 


IJy  Joseph  Phillips  Bedson. 


That  wire  was  known  to  the  ancients  there  can  !«  no  doubt, 
for  we  read  in  Exo<lii8  39  :  3,  "  And  they  did  beat  the  golci 
into  thin  plates,  and  cut  it  into  wii^s,  to  work  it  in  the  blue, 
:ind  in  the  purple,  and  in  the  s<;arlet,  and  in  the  fine  linen,  with 
cunning  work,"  in  making  the  sacerdotal  dress  of  Aaron,  the 
High  Priest  of  Israel  ;  while  wire,  probably  of  similar  style, 
it  IS  reconled,  has  been  discovere*!  dating  as  far  back  as 
1700  B.C.  In  the  Kensington  Museum  there  is  a  specimen  of 
wire  made  by  the  Ninevites  some  800  years  b.c.;  but  all  this 
wire  was  not  produced  as  at  the  present  time,  the  practice 
l>eing  to  beat  the  metal  into  finely-hammered  sheets,  and  then 
cut  it  up  into  fine  strips  or  threads,  and.  as  far  as  I  can  gather, 
this  must  have  l>ecn  the  mode  until  toward  the  en<l  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  the  "  History  of  Augsburg,"  dated 
1351,  and  in  that  of  Nuremberg,  1360,  the  metal-workers  who 
made  wire  by  means  of  the  hammer  are  called  "  wiresmiths  ;" 
but  in  these  works  the  term  "  wire-<lrawer"  (dralUzieher)  also 
occurs,  from  which  one  would  infer  that  the  draw-plate  had 
been  invented,  but  had  not  entirely  superseded  the  ancient 
method.  From  these  histories  one  is  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  in  Germany  that  wire-drawing  was  first  carried  on, 
after  which  it  extended  to  France  ;  for  we  find  that  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  invention  of  wire-drawing  is  as- 
cribed to  one  Uichard  Archal,  and  iron  wire  in  that  country  is 
calle<l  "  fll  d'Archal"  and  also  "  til  de  Richard." 

It  is  stated  that  wire  was  manufactured  by  hand  in  England 
imtil  the  j'ear  1565,  when  a  Saxon,  Christopher  Shult^.,  in 
company  with  some  other  foreigners,  came  to  this  coimtry, 
under  the  permission  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  strangers, 
to  dig  for  metallic  ores,  and  introduced  the  drawing-plate. 
I'reyioua  to  this  the  supply  of  iron  wire,  together  with  the 
combs  einployetl  by  the  wool-comlxjrs,  was  chiefly  obtained 
from  abroad.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  wire-drawers  of 
this  country  suffered  as  much  by  the  comi>etition  of  our  Ger- 
man neighbors  as  we  do  to-day,  for  in  a  proclamation  of  this 
period  it  is  stated  that  "  iron  wire  is  a  manufacture  long  prac- 
tised in  this  realm,  whereby  many  thousiinds  of  our  subjects 
have  long  been  employed  ;  and  that  English  wire  is  made  of 
the  toughest  and  >)est  Osmond  iron,  a  native  commodity  of 
this  kingdom,  and  is  much  letter  than  what  conies  from  for- 
eign parts,  espLHjially  for  making  wool-cards,  without  which 
no  good  cloth  can  be  made.  And  whereas  complaints  have 
been  mttde  by  the  wire-dniwers  of  this  kingdom,  that  by  reason 
of  the  great  quantities  of  foreign  iron  wire  lately  imported, 
our  said  subjects  cannot  Ijc  set  on  work  ;  therefore  we  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  foreign  iron  wire  and  wool  cards  made 
thereof,  as  also  hooks  and  eyes,  and  other  manufactures  made 
of  foreign  wire.    Neither  shall  any  translate  and  trim  up  any 
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old  wool  cards," nor  sell  the  same  at  home  or  abroad."  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  industry  was  of  some  importance 
even  in  Charles's  time,  and  I  doubt  not  but  what  there  are 
some  wire  drawers  to-<lay  who  secretly  would  like  some  friendly 
power  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  rods  and  wine 
into  this  country. 

The  Forest  of  Dean,  which  supplied  good  charcoal  iron,  was 
long  the  seat  of  the  wire-drawing  trade,  where  the  metal  was 
made  in  rods  alwut  i  in.  square,  about  3  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  in 
weight,  from  which  the  wire  was  drawn  down  into  a  circular 
form  the  rerjuired  size.  The  two  small  samples  herewith  are 
actually  pieces  of  charcoal  iron  rod  strips  which  were  manu- 
factured at  the  Tiutern  Abbey  woflis  for  wire-drawing  pur- 
poses. I  believe  these  works  were  originally  started  alwut 
1575  by  four  families  who  came  from  Germany,  and  they  first 
hammered  (called  "  tilting")  the  charcoal  iron  into  these  i  in. 
square  rods,  which  afterward  they  drew  through  draw-plates, 
but  not  on  to  blocks.  This  was  effected  by  means  of  a  long 
pole,  which  had  a  reciprocating  motion,  actuated  by  a  water- 
wheel,  and  in  this  way  worketl  backward  and  forward.  In 
the  forward  stroke  it  drew  the  rod  and  wire  through  the  plate, 
and  on  its  return  stroke,  both  of  which  were  very  slow,  the 
workman  sat  and  coiletl  up  the  length  drawn  by  hand  into  a 
ring,  and  thus  continued  until  the  whole  piece  was  drawn. 
Tlie  annealing  was  done  in  a  kiln  or  brick  oven,  where  the 
wire  was  heated  to  redness  and  allowed  to  cool  naturally. 
This  formed  a  lot  of  scale,  which  had  to  be  removed  by  ham- 
mering, and  then  scoured  in  a  barrel  filled  with  wire  and  gravel 
and  caused  to  rotate  by  water  power,  half  immersed  in  water, 
for  about  12  hours,  when  the  wire  was  taken  out,  coated  with 
Hour  lees,  and  ready  for  drawinc  on.  The  output  of  these 
works  was  about  36  cwt.  per  week. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  Bucknall  Smith,  in  his  book  on  "  Wire, 
its  Manufacture  and  Uses,"  the  first  mechanical  wire-mill 
proper  in  England  was  erected  in  1663  at  Sheen,  near  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  and  from  this  date  the  industry  maintained  a 
substantial  footing,  and  established  a  series  of  progressive  de- 
velopments, from  which  I  should  gather  that  the  revolving 
block  must  have  been  in  use. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  wire  trade  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  woolen  cloth  manufacture  into  Yorkshire,  and  there, 
in  the  Halifax  and  Btughouse  District,  the  largest  quantity  of 
card  wire  is  manufactured  today. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Birmingham  began  to  figure 
prominently  in  the  wire  trade,  a  large  quantity  of  wire  being 
manufactured  there  ;  but  at  the  lieginning  of  this  century 
Warrington  began  to  take  the  lead  as  a  large  protlucer,  and 
at  the  same  time  Manchester,  with  only  one  firm,  kept  well  to 
the  front  in  improvements,  and,  in  fact,  took  the  letul  in  iro» 
telegraph  wire  of  high  quality. 

So  little  had  the  wire  trade  progressed  during  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  beginning  of  this,  I  well  rcmemlier  my  father 
dMcribing  to  me  how  his  father,  who  was  a  Birmingham  man 
and  highly  skilled  in  the  drawing  of  steel  for  music  and  needle 
wire,  drew  a  piece  of  liar  steel  1  in.  in  diameter,  9  in.  long, 
down  to  a  wire  as  fine  as  the  human  hair,  to  exhibit  before 
George  IV.  on  his  visit  to  Birmingham  to  see  specimens  and 
samples  of  the  various  trades  carried  on  in  that  town,  the 
mode  being  almost  identical  with  the  earliest  practice.  The 
bar  was  forged  down  to  i  in.  round,  and  then  drawn  through 
a  dniw-plate  and  annealed,  as  the  nature  of  the  material  re- 
quired, until  it  had  assumed  the  finest  jKissible  size.  I  should 
aild  here  that  on  the  wire  trade  lieing  taken  up  at  Warrington 
an  improvement  was  made  over  the  mode  as  carried  out  in 
Birmingham.  In  the  latter  place  the  wire-drawer  did  all  the 
work  pertaining  to  his  business — i.e.,  he  cleane<l  his  rods, 
drew  his  wire,  annealeii  it,  and  cleaned  it  again  ami  drew  it  as 
required,  and  miwle  it  up  ready  to  go  out  to  the  consumer. 
While  it  was  a  good  school  to  learn  in,  it  naturally  followed 
that  the  wire  was  not  as  carefully  handled  to  present  a  nice 
appearanc*  to  the  eye.  In  Warrington  this  system  was  dis- 
cardetl,  and  the  work  sulxlivided  between  cleaners,  annealers, 
dniwers,  and  warehousemen,  and  I  think  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  William  Ix)ngshaw,  of  Warrington,  who  had  the  man- 
agement of  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  wire  tnule  in  that 
town,  to  have  l)cen  the  first  to  see  the  imporU»n<e  of  this,  and 
to  put  it  into  actual  practice.  Indeed,  so  much  Wiis  it  appre- 
ciatetl,  tliat  the  wire  not  only  was  well  received,  but  as  a 
"  market  wire"  secured  a  better  price  in  the  early  days.  Of 
course  others  soon  followed  in  the  same  tra<'k. 

I  will  now  descrilw  the  mmltiii  oj^ratuU  of  wire-drawing, 
which  is  as  follows  :  Ordinarily  a  wire  rod,  either  No.  5  or 
No.  6,  .213  in.  and  .193  in.  resi^ectively,  is  taken  from  the 
rolling-mill  and  placed  in  a  cistern  of  hydrochloric  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  allowed  to  rest  there  until  the  coat  of 
oxide,  which  has  formed  in  the  hot  rolling,  is  completely  re- 
moved.   It  is  then  taken  out  and  well  washed  with  clean 
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water  to  remove  all  trace  of  acid  and  dirt,  and  thin  coated 
with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  which  is  allowed  to  drj'  on. 
Alter  this,  the  cleaning  operation,  tlie  end  of  the  rod  is  pointeil, 
usually  by  mechanical  means,  and  is  handed  to  the  wire-drawer 
for  drawmjj  to  the  size  requiretl.  Previous  to  pointing  the 
rod  mechanu-ally  it  was  done  by  smiths  or  pointers  in  a  smith's 
fire.  The  coil  of  rod  was  opened  and  the  eml  heated  in  a  tire 
under  blast,  and  then,  when  heated  sutHciently,  the  point  was 
made  on  an  anvil  by  the  smith  with  his  hammer.  Thi.s,  as 
can  be  readily  seen,  was  feasible  as  long  as  the  coils  were  only 
20  lbs.  or  30  lbs.  each,  but  when  they  gol  to  150  11)8.  and  even 
2i  cwt.,  it  would  l)e  more  ditlicult.  The  pointing  machine,  a 
modification  of  an  American  uee<lle-point!ng  machine,  does 
this  very  easily,  and,  whereas  by  hand  the  cost  was  about 
Is.  10(/.  (44  cents)  per  ton,  this  machine  does  it  for  under 
2<1.  (4  cents).  T!ie  machine  consists  of  a  pair  of  rotating  ham- 
mers running  at  120  revolutions  per  minute,  ami  capable  of 
giving  three  times  that  number  of  blows  in  the  same  time,  in 
doing  which  it  forms  tlic  point  described.  The  drawer  is  pro- 
vided with  a  block  which  revolves  at  will  on  a  vertical  spindle, 
<lriven  by  a  horizontal  shaft  through  a  pair  of  Iwvel  wheels 
under  the  bench  or  table  upon  which  the  drawer  works.  On 
this  liench-top  is  a  tool-holder  which  holds  the  draw-plate, 
which  plate  contains  many  conically  shaped  boles  of  suitable 
sizes,  and  at  their  small  end  smaller  than  the  rod  which  is  to 
be  drawn.  These  holes  are  roughly  "pricked"  in  the  plate 
by  an  experienced  smith,  and  then  the  wire-drawer  tinally  pre- 
ptires  and  shapes  the  holes  and  their  exact  size,  when  cold,  by 
taper  punches.  In  this  is  the  art  of  the  wire-drawer  coupled 
with  the  grinding  of  his  punches  suitably  and  always  round 
and  cylindricid.  Tlie  size  desired  being  decided  upon,  the 
drawer  passes  the  aforementionetl  taper  point  of  the  rod 
through  the  plate,  seizes  the  same  with  a  pair  of  stout  tongs, 
which  are  operated  as  required  by  power,  and  pulls  a  sulM- 
cient  length  through  the  draw  plate  to  enable  him  to  secure 
this  end  to  the  vice  which  is  mounted  at  tlie  top  of  the  block. 
This  accomplished,  the  block  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  whole 
of  the  piece  is  eventually  wound  on  to  the  block,  the  wire- 
dniwer  taking  great  care  that  as  the  ro<l  passes  through  the 
plate  plenty  of  tallow  or  other  lubricant  is  applied  to  the  rod 
at  the  point  of  admission  to  the  conical  hole  of  the  plate,  other- 
wise the  piece  would  "  scrap"  and  eventually  "  pull  the  hole 
out,"  and  thus  deform  it  from  its  original  size.  As  the  wire 
is  rwluced  in  size  by  continual  drawing,  the  material  be(»mes 
more  dense  and  hard,  so  that  as  the  work  proceeds  annealing 
has  to  be  resorte<l  to  to  render  the  nuiterial  suitably  ductile  once 
more.  This  is  effected  by  phicing  the  coils  of  wire  in  vertical 
cylinders,  which,  when  tilled  with  such  wire,  are  hermetically 
sealed  and  heatetl  to  redness,  and  tlien  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
and  then  the  same  operation  of  cleaning  for  drawing  is  gone 
through  as  before  described.  This  obtain.s  in  all  wire-drawing 
except  as  regards  the  draw-plates  in  very  line  wire,  in  which 
jewele<l  dies,  such  as  diamonds,  rubies,  etc.,  are  substituted 
for  the  metal  plate. 

The  first  departure  in  wire  drawing,  the  date  of  which  I  am 
unable  to  say,  was  the  adoption  of  the  wince  or  block  which 
revolved  vertically  on  a  spindle  oiKjrated  by  hand.  The  next 
step  was  the  application  of  power  to  this,  water  being  the 
prime  mover. 

Iron  wire  was  first  drawn  from  square  strips  cut  out  of 
plates,  until  Cort's  invention  enabled  round  rods  to  Iks  rolled, 
and  even  then  tliesc  could  only  be  produced  of  12  lbs.  to  14  ll>8. 
each. 

On  June  12,  1837,  Cooke  and  Wheatstone's  first  patent  for 
an  electric  telegraph  was  seided,  and  the  adoption  of  this  in- 
vention eventually  created  a  great  demand  for  wire,  which 
began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  later  years  of  the  forties. 
Quickly  following  the  national  benefit  of  telegraphing  natu- 
rally uime  the  international  desire,  which  resulteii  in  the  lay- 
ing of  the  submarine  cable  lietween  Dover  and  Calais  in  1851. 
Two  points  of  wire-drawing  interest  are  attached  to  the  draw- 
ing of  the  iron  wire  for  this  cable,  the  one  being  the  long 
lengths  of  wire  roils  used— namely,  No.  2  full  roils  of  ',V)  llis. 
each,  and  the  second,  I  believe,  being  the  first  time  rotls  were 
drawn  through  two  holes  without  any  intermediate  annealing. 
In  connection  with  the  first  jwint  the  wire  drawers  forme<i  a 
deputation  to  ask  for  an  advanceil  price  for  drawing  these 
"  long"  piect'S,  and  were  almost  successful  in  their  applica- 
tion, hiul  not  Mr.  Ueorge  Be<lson,  wl  o  had  the  management 
of  the  works,  and  whose  practical  knowledge  showed  him  how 
riiliculous  the  demand  was,  steppeil  in  and  demonstrated  the 
absurdity  of  the  request.  It  was  also  on  the  second  point  that 
Mr.  licdson's  knowletlge  of  tlie  material  to  be  dealt  with 
caused  this  important  departure  to  be  made.  With  further 
reference  to  the  first  |K>int,  again,  in  IHRo  or  thereabouts,  did 
the  wire-drawers  raise  the  question  of  extra  price  for  drawing 
loag  rods  when  Mr.  Bedson  was  rolling  pieces  of  112  lbs.,  and, 


indee<l,  they  afterward  went  further  and  declared  that  to  them 
was  due  the  success  of  the  continuous  rolling  mill,  as  they 
were  able  to  draw  the  extra  long  pieces. 

The  first  cable  l)etween  Dover  and  Calais  and  several  others 
connecting  this  island  with  our  sister  isle  and  also  the  conti- 
nent proving  e(|ually  successful,  a  desire  to  s|>!in  the  Atlantic 
was  speedily  gratified,  for  in  ISSS  the  first  cable  was  laid,  and 
to  quote  Mr.  W.  II.  Preece,  F.R.S.,  etc..  Chief  Electrician  to 
the  Post  Office  Telegraphs  and  Presiilent  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  in  his  inaugural  address  to  that  Institu- 
tion :  "  The  first  attempt  was  made  in  August,  1857,  by 
II. M.S.  Agatnemiion  and  the  United  States  Irigale  Niagara; 
but  after  paying  out  about  380  miles  from  the  Valentia  end 
tlie  cable  broke,  and  the  expedition  was  al)andone<l  until  1858. 
when  the  .same  two  ships,  this  lime  commeni-ing  in  mid-Atlan- 
tic and  steaming  in  opposite  directions,  succeeded  in  laying 
the  cable  ;  but  after  732  messages  had  been  sent  through,  it 
again  failed  in  Octolier,  1858.  Several  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  to  pick  it  up,  and  the  Atlantic  scheme  remained  in 
alH^yance  until  1865,  when  a  heavier  cable  was  successiully 
laid,  Iteing  the  commencement  of  the  present  Anglo-American 
Company  s  system  with  its  four  cables  now  working  across  the 
Atlantic.  Ihere  are  now  11  cables  bridging  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  10  of  which  are  duplexed. 

Mr.  George  Bedson,  seeing  the  importance  of  the  telegraph 
wire  trade,  tried  to  induce  tlie  people  he  was  with  at  Warring- 
ton to  launch  out  into  this  imrticular  line  ;  but  failing  in  this, 
he  took  charge  of  a  small  wire-mill  in  Manchester,  and  it  was 
here  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  undertake  the  drawing  of  the  iron  wirr 
for  the  Dover  anil  Calais  submarine  cal)le,  as  well  as  the  i>ro- 
duction  of  lialf  the  wire  for  the  first  Atlantic  aible.  The  size 
of  wire  required  for  the  Atlantic  cable  was*  cxceediugl}'  small, 
not  at  all  on  the  same  lines  as  the  present  cables,  so  that  the 
drawing  of  this  wire  not  only  taxed  the  Manchester  firm  to  its 
utmost,  but  several  of  the  Yorkshire  wire-drawers  had  to  finish 
large  (juantitii-s,  whicli  was  done  under  Mr.  Bedson's  super- 
vision. I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  than  give  his  own  de> 
si;ription  of  this  wire  as  written  by  himself  at  the  time,  and 
which  I  accidentally  found  just  recently  among  his  papers. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

"  IJescriplion  of  the  manufacture  of  No.  22  best  charcoal 
iron  wire  (commencing  with  pig  iron,  and  through  the  differ- 
ent stages  as  they  occur,  and  apply  to  the  wire  supplied  for 
the  Atlantic  submarine  telegraph  cable).  A  fine  ipiality  of 
pig  iron  having  been  selectcil,  it  is  refinnl,  and  while  in  a 
tluid  state  is  run  into  a  plate  of  aliout  2i  in.  thick.  It  is  then 
broken  up  and  worked  in  a  charcoal  fire  into  lumps  of  about 
1^  cwt.  each.  These  luin[>s  are  shingled  or  hammered  into 
blooms  of  aliout  4  in.  square.  The  blooms  are  then  heated, 
and  after  passing  through  a  set  of  rolls,  say,  eight  or  nine 
times,  they  are  reduced  into  bars  of  about  12  ft.  to  14  ft.  lone 
and'l^  in.  thick.  These  bars  are  then  cut  into  lengths  of 
atwut  2  it.  each,  and  are  called  billets.  These  billets  are  then 
heated  and  passed  through  a  train  of  rolls  altout  12  times,  re- 
ducing them  to  No.  4  wire  gauge,  or  a  little  less  than  i  in. 
in  diameter.  As  these  rods  come  from  the  rolls  the  last  time 
through  they  arc  wouttd  into  coils  2  ft.  4  in.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  in 
iliameter,  and  are  now  ready  for  the  wire-drawer.  These  rods 
are  pointed  and  then  cleaned  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
when  drietl  are  drawn  to  No.  7  wire  gauge,  which  repre- 
sents ^'f  in.  in  diameter.  No.  7  wire  is  then  annealed,  and 
after  being  again  cleaned  is  pas.sed  through  the  draw-plates 
twice,  thus  reducing  it  to  No.  11  or  1^  in.  in  diameter.  The 
annealing  and  cleaning  process  is  again  employed,  and  the 
wire  passed  twice  through  the  draw-plates  and  reduced  to 
No.  14,  or  ,',  in.  in  diameter.  The  annealing  and  cleaning 
process  is  liere  again  used  for  the  last  lime  ;  the  wire  being 
now  passed  through  the  draw-plates  seven  times,  is  finally 
re<luced  to  No.  22,  or  rather  less  than  ,',  in.  in  diameter,  it 
being  61  limes  its  original  length  when  in  No.  4  rods.  The 
ijuantity  of  wire  re((uire<l  for  this  order  was  950  tons,  and  it 
took  1,200  tons  of  wire  rods  to  pro<luce  tim  quantity  of  fin- 
ished material."  The  celebration  of  laying  up  this  quantity 
of  wire  into  cable  took  place  on  June  10,  18.j7. 

Wire  for  telegraph  and  some  fencing  purpowrs  has  to  be 
galvanized,  as  it  is  technically  termini,  but,  more  accurately 
s|>eaking,  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  zinc.  This  was  effected 
up  to  18150  in  the  following  manner  :  The  wire,  after  being 
drawn  to  the  rifpiired  size,  is  annealed  in  the  annealing  pot 
and  afterward  cleaneil,  both  O|)erations-l)eing  done  as  before 
described  ;  but  instead  of  lieing  dried,  it  is  taken  to  the  swifts 
or  reels,  upon  which  it  is  placed  to  be  unwound  in  a  wet 
slate.  The  wire  is  then  unwound  and  passed,  first,  through  a 
shallow  bath  of  dilute  hydrochloric  aciil,  to  finally  clean  and 
prepare  the  surface  of  the  wire  to  readily  take  the  zinc,  and 
thence  through  a  Imth  of  molten  zinc,  through  which  it  passes 
and  emerges  at  the  opposite  end  through  a  UhI  of  sand,  which 
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regulates  the  <]uantity  of  zinc  taken  up,  alxtut  .0015  of  an  inch 
H  side  for  an  average  size  of,  say.  No.  8,  and  thence  t«  the 
blocks  upon  wliich  the  galvanized  wire  is  finally  wound. 
Wire  treated  in  this  manner  often  gave  trouble,  as  it  would 
sometimes  become  rotten  through  weak  acid  being  present  in 
the  wet  coils  as  they  lay  on  the  swifts  before  winding  off.  and 
then,  again,  the  wire  missed  taking  up  the  molten  metal,  as 
the  surface  had  got  dry  and  a  thin  film  of  o.xide  had  formed, 
and  many  other  sources  of  trouble,  all  of  which  tended  to 
spread  the  opinion  that  all  galvimized  wire  was  exceedingly 
brittle  and  rotten,  owing  to  the  process  it  went  through.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  meet  these  difliculties.  Mr.  Bedson  invented, 
in  1860,  his  continuous  galvanizing  process,  by  which  these 
difliculties  were  all  overcome,  and  from  which  most  excellent 
results  were  obtained.  The  modus  operandi  was  sis  follows  : 
The  wire  after  having  been  drawn  was  taiken  direct  in  its 
bright  stale  to  the  swifts,  thence  run  off  through  a  long  fur- 
nace in  which  the  wire  was  annealed,  or  even  tempere<l  if 
necessary  ;  thence  through  a  bath  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
cleane<l  the  wire  and  threw  down  the  oxide  formed  iu  anneal- 
ing, and  thence  through  the  Imth  of  molten  zinc  to  the  blocks  ; 
and  this  process  has  Itecn  the  one  gradually  adopted,  both  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America,  with  success.  Dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  patent  several  firms  were  licen8e<l  to  use  the 
process,  while  some  of  our  Continental  competitors  adopte<l  it 
without  grant  of  license,  or  even  saying  "  by  your  leave." 

About  this  time  Mr.  Bedson  was  induced  to  take  tlie  man- 
agement of  the  Bratlford  Iron  Works,  Manchester,  which  the 
y)co|)le  with  whom  he  was  had  acquired.  At  these  works 
there  were  about  20  puddling  furnaces,  two  metal  helves, 
forge  trains,  and  two  wire-rod  mills,  and  it  was  here  that  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  shortness  of  the  rods  rolled,  and 
the  necessity  of  remedying  the  evil,  if  he  were  ablp,  in  order 
to  produce  such  increased  individual  weights  as  had  never 
l»ecn  attempted  l)efore.  The  advantage  of  longer  pieces 'was 
thus  very  forcibly  pressed  upon  him,  for  the  jointing  and 
welding  for  telegraph  lines  was  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but 
dangerous.  At  hist,  in  186a,  he  patcnUxl  his  continuous  nxl- 
rolling  mill,  by  which  the  billet,  about  1,',  in.  square  and  of 
100  llw.  weight,  was  drawn  from  a  Siemens  gas  furnace  placed 
immeiiiately  in  front  of  the  first  roll  of  the  mill,  and  from  this 
pas.sed  on  through  each  successive  pair  of  rolls,  16  in  number, 
placed  in  line,  and  each  running  at  an  ac(«lerate<l  speed,  ac- 
cording to  the  draft  of  each  roll.  This  mill  wjis  very  difficult 
to  perfect,  but  by  degn-cs  it  l)ecaine  a  most  perfect  machine, 
and  its  capacity  grew  up  to  20  tons  of  No.  5  iron  wire  rods  in 
a  turn  of  10  hours. 

I  think  I  cannot  do  better  lieri'  than  quote  from  a  report  by 
Mr.  Abram  8.  Iliiwitt,  United  States  Commissioner  to  the 
Universal  Exposition  at  Paris.  1867.  on  "  The  I'roduction  of 
Iron  and  Steel  in  its  Economic  and  Social  Itelations  :" 

"  The  most  remarkable  specimen  of  rolling  wiis  iu  the  Eng- 
lish department  in  the  shape  of  a  coil  of  No.  3  wire  rods 
weighing  281  lbs.,  in  length  350  yds.,  rolled  from  a  single 
billet.  Also  a  coil  of  No.  8  wire  weighing  200  lbs.,  9<W  yds. 
in  length,  and  a  coil  of  No.  11  wire  weighing  95  lbs.,  in  length 
790  yds.  These  wonderful  specimens  of  wire  were  not,  how- 
ever, produced  in  an  ordinary  mill,  but  were  rolled  in  a  ma- 
chine invented  by  Mr.  George  Bedson,  the  Manager  of  the 
Bradford  Iron  Works  in  Manchester.  This  machine  consists 
of  rolls  in  \'i  pairs,*  placed  one  behind  the  other,  instead  of 
side  by  side,  as- usual,  with  guides  connecting  the  successive 
pairs  of  rolls,  and  revolving  at  such  relative  rates  of  speed 
that  the  billet  being  rolled  receives  the  compressing  action  of 
the  rolls  at  the  same  time.  The  billet  is  fed  from  a  long  fee<l- 
ing  furnace  at  one  end  of  the  train  of  rolls,  being  charged  at 
the  end  of  the  furnace  furthest  from  the  train.  A  Siemens 
generator  is  used  to  supply  the  furnace  witli  gas.  so  as  to  in- 
sure a  uniform  heat.  The  average  product  of  the  train  is 
11  tons  per  day,  and  the  weight  of  the  billets  usually  rolled 
is  from  80  lbs.  to  100  ll)s.  A  compari.wn  of  the  work  for  six 
months  with  two  old-fashioned  trains  also  running  in  the  same 
works  shows  that  the  waste  is  reduced  from  10^  per  cent, 
to  6,»i,  per  cent.,  and  that  the  con.^uinption  of  coal  is  reduced 
from  14  cw(.,  3  (ir.,  25  lbs.  to  8  cwt.,  18  lbs.  per  ton,  most  of 
which  sa^ng  is  doubtless  due  to  the  use  of  the  Siemens  fur- 
nace and  not  to  the  train,  the  advantages  of  the  latter  consist- 
ing in  an  increase  of  profluct  of  nearly  one  half,  in  the  in- 
creased weight  of  the  billets  rolled,  and  in  the  economy  cf  the 
labor  employetl.  A  jtcrsonal  visit  was  made  to  the  Bradford 
Iron  Works  to  see  the  operation  of  this  ingenious  and  success- 
ful machine.  It  appears  to  l)e  all  that  could  he  desired,  and 
the  action  of  the  rojls  upon  the  iron  unquestionably  pro<luces 
a  sounder  and  Ixitter  ro<l  than  when  worke<l  by  the  old  process, 

*  At  Mr.  Hewitt's  Tjiit.  the  mill  was  rolling  larger  suctiunx,  aad  lbi.'rvfure 
ret^atred  a  lesa  number  ofrulla,  hence  13, 


and  this  is  due  doubtless  to  'the  higher  and  more  uniform  heat 
at  which  the  rod  is  finished. 

"  In  the  use  of  wire  for  telegraphic  purposes,  for  wire  sus- 
pension bridges,  and  for  cables  and  ropes,  the  superior  value 
of  long  lengths  is  undeniable.  Bedson 's  machine  has,  tlicre- 
fore,  the  double  merit  of  producing  a  lietter  article  at  a  lower 
cost  than  has  hitherto  been  obtained  :  and  it  is  a  matter  of  re- 
gret to  those  who  have  become  familiar  with  its  novelty,  and 
its  merits,  that  it  received  only  the  recognition  of  a  silver 
medal,  when  it  so  justlj'  deserveci  the  highest  prize." 

On  this  mill  Mr.  Bedson  successfully  rolled  in  iron  No.  8 
rods  which  were  drawn  in  one  hole  to  No.  9,  in  which  size 
there  was  at  one  time  a  great  demand  for  telegraph  wire. 
Three  of  these  mills  were  erected  at  the  Bradford  Iron  Works, 
and  there  have  run  very  successfully,  on  which  rods  can  be 
rolletl  up  to  almost  any  weight ;  in  fact,  an  iron  wire  rod  has 
lK>en  rolIe<i  up  to  1  ton  weight.  The  only  drawback  to  this 
mill  was  that  it  would  not  roll  a  common  iron  wire  rod,  and 
therefore  its  production  was  kept  on  telegraph  wire  and  the 
best  qualities  of  fencing  wire,  which  had  to  pass  a  high  specifi- 
cation. All  the  iron  for  it  was,  therefore,  Iwxed  pil«?d,  having 
four  s(|uarc  puddled  billets  in  the  center  and  four  flats  outside 
of  either  a  best  bes>  puddled  iron,  or  top  and  bottom  of  char- 
coal with  sides  of  best  best  puddletl  iron,  or  charcoal  'all 
around.  These  were  then  known  in  the  telegraphic  wire 
trades  as  B.  B.,  E.  B.  B.,  or  four-sided  charcoal,  and  out  of 
one  or  other  of  these  three  grades  the  greatest  telegraphic 
enterprises  were  constructed  all  over  the  world,  and  readily 
claimed  for  themselves  a  pre  eminence,  owing  to  their  great 
lengths  of  single  pieces  and  their  uniformity  of  quality.  This 
continuous  rolling  mill  spurred  on  other  rod  makers  in  the 
direction  of  long  lengths,  but  I  believe  throughout  this  mill 
stood  at  the  head  as  the  mill  for  a  high -class  quality  of  iron 
wire  in  longer  lengths  than  was  possible  on  any  other  system. 
It  was  with  the  aid  of  these  inventions  tliat  Mr.  Bedson.  with 
his  ability,  skill,  and  inventive  genius,  raised  the  undertaking 
of  which  he  had  the  general  management  from  the  smallest  to 
the  greatest  eminence  as  telegraph-wire  manufacturers,  and 
it  was  p.vticularly  gratifying  to  him  when  Mr.  Preece.  in  his 
paper  on  "  Electrical  Cotiductors,"  read  before  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  on  December  23.  18.S3,  in  referring  to  what 
Mr.  Bedson  had  done,  said  :  "  I  would  mention  how  much 
telegraph  engineers  are  indebted  for  the  modern  improvements 
in  telegraph  wire  to  the  various  inventions  of  this  gentleman." 

I  should  like  to  point  out  heie  that,  in  a  paper  recenllv  read 
liefore  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  by  Mr.  John  Righy, 
M.  A.,  Su|ierintendent  of  the  Royal  Small  Arms  Factory.  En- 
field, the  continuous  rolling-iuill  now  in  use  at  Enfield  for 
rolling  gun  barrels  at  one  heat  out  of  a  bar  It  in.  in  diameter, 
1  ft.  3f  in.  long,  therein  describetl.  was  an  almost  exact  copy 
of  the  first  continuous  wire  rod  rolling  mill,  and  I  well  remem- 
biT  some  of  the  ofiicials  from  Enfield  coming  over  to  Man- 
chester to  see  this  rod-mill  iu  operation  l)efore  they  had  con- 
structed the  one  for  Enfield. 

Alwut  the  year  1870  a  change  in  the  iron  wire  trade  began 
to  manifest  itself,  and  that  was  the  introduction  of  Bessemer 
metal.  Although  at  first  its  regularity  of  carlton  was  not  all 
that  couki  be  desired,  and  tliere  were  many  failures,  it  grad- 
ually replaced  iron  where  simply  mechanical  results  were 
alone  required.  The  introduction  of  this  metal  then  enabled 
the  wire  rod-rollers  to  improve  their  plants,  and  tliereby  in- 
crease their  lengths  of  rods,  for  the  metal,  being  thoroughly 
homogeneous  and  capable  of  rolling  at  a  lower  heat,  the  diffi- 
culties which  obtained  in  the  rolling  of  iron  no  longer  existed, 
and  thus,  where  they  were  handicapped  in  iron,  they  were 
free  in  the  rolling  of  steel,  their  success  being  due  entirely  to 
the  character  of  the  metal.  The  outcome  of  this  was  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  wire-rod  mills. 

At  the  perio<l  inmiediately  preceding  the  invention  of  the 
continuous  rod-rolling  mill,  a  rod-rolling  train  consisted  of  a 
line  of  rolls  three  high,  excepting  the  last  or  finishing  pair, 
and  men  were  placed  on  either  side  of  the  rolls  to  catch  and 
stick  in  the  rod  sis  required,  from  the  bolting  down  rolls  at  the 
thick  end  to  the  finishing  pair  at  the  other.  '  In  the  smaller 
sections,  where  the  length  had  increased,  loops  were  formed, 
•ind  this  involved  tlie  employment  of  lads  to  "  hook"  and  keep 
these  loops  from  getting  entangled,  which  otherwise  they 
readily  would  do.  It  was  from  this  mill  thai  many  modifica- 
tions and  improvements  w^ere  perfect<il  to  enable  longer 
lengths  and  larger  quantities  to  Ik;  rolled,  and  when  to  the 
mill  a  separate  roughing  mill  was  attaclied,  driven  at  a  low 
speed,  and  the  older  one  at  a  higher  speed,  making  what  is 
commonly  known  in  the  rod  trade  as  a  "  Belgian  mill,"  we 
have  the  model  of  the  generally  adopted  mill  in  this  country. 
Many  improvements  as  to  economy  in  the  use  of  labor  have 
been  introduceil,  notably  repeaters,  which  guide  the  rod  on 
the  back  of^tbe  rolls  to  ibe  next  pair  automatically,  thus  sav- 
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ing  a  catcher  and  sticker  in.  An  exception  to  this  general 
adoption  of  tlie  ISelgian  mill  is  found  in  Mr.  John  Bleckly's, 
of  Warrington,  who  in  1872  patented  improvements  in  wire 
nxl-mills.  For  the  description  of  this  I  am  again  indebted  to 
Mr.  J.  Biicknall  Smith's  Ixjfore-mentioned  work.  "  Accord- 
ing to  this  arrangement  the  rolls  are  superimposed  so  that  a 
liar  or  n>d  pa.ssed  through  the  first  or  top  set  is  turned  back- 
ward by  the  curved  pa.ssage,  so  as  to  be  automatically  fed 
into  the  lower  set.  The  working  parts  are  suitably  carried  by 
the  framing,  while  the  proper  relative  position  of  the  rolls 
may  be  adjustetl  by  screvv  devices.  A  '  rot!  train  '  would  l)e 
composed  of  a  scries  of  such  rolls  driven  at  increasing  s|)eecls 
through  the  intervention  of  suitable  spur-gearing,  in  order  to 
promptly'  lake  up  the  slack  caused  by  the  continually  increas 
ing  lengths  of  the  rods  as  they  are  diminished  in  thickness," 
and,  according  to  my  aiithorily  alwve  nienlionecl,  it  "  is  capa- 
ble of  rolling  from  370  to  400  tons  of  No.  5  gauge  rods  per 
week." 

As  an  interesting  example  of  the  increase  of  production  in 
rod-mills,  the  following  will  demonstrate  the  fact  belter  than 
anything  I  can  think  of.  In  the  old  mills  a  boy  at  the  reel 
could  wind  up  easily  all  the  ro<l8  rolled,  the  reel  being  on  the 
same  shaft  as  the  cntnkc<l  handle.  In  the  tirst  continuous 
roil-mill  the  quantity  turned  out  increased,  and  so  the  reel  had 
to  Ihj  made  with  the  handle  to  give  one  revolution  to  two  of 
the  reel,  re<)uiring  at  the  Sitme  time  increased  power,  so  that  a 
man  had  to  Ije  employed  in  lieu  of  the  toy.  and  the  prjduct 
of  the  mill  so  increased  thai  eventually,  in  1870,  the  man  had 
to  be  replaced  with  a  pair  of  small  engines  running  direct  on 
the  reel  shaft,  and  worked  by  a  boy  at  any  require*!  speed  to 
take  up  the  nxl  as  quickly  as  it  is  rolled.  In  some  places 
belts  are  use<l,  bi»l,  as  will  lie  further  explained,  automatic 
n-eU  are  univcrsjdly  adopted  in  all  the  modern  mills  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  use  of  Bessemer  gradually  grew  to  very  large  propor- 
tions up  to  1884,  when  it  received  a  very  rude  check,  from 
which  it  has  never  recovered,  by  the  intrmiuctiun  of  ba.sic 
Bessemer  of  Thomas  and  Gilchrist's  patents.  If  there  ever 
were;  a  new  system  which  revolutionized  a  trade,  it  wjis  the 
introduction  of  basic  metal  for  the  wire  trade,  and  further,  if 
there  ever  wen-  an  old  adage  which  had  the  lie  given  to  it,  it 
was  the  one  that  "  you  could  not  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear."  To  make  mysi'lf  more  clear  in  my  meaning,  in 
our  puddled  iron  days  we  could  lake  any  of  the  common  ores 
which  wen:  made  into  pigs  for  |mddling  for  wire  purposes, 
and  nothing  but  the  poorest  results  were  obtiiinable  ;  nay. 
further,  the  wire  hmIs  would  hardly  stand  drawing.  Even  go 
further  and  take  the  highest  cold  blast  metal  suitable  for 
puddling  made  in  this  country,  and  the  results  were  poor  in 
comparison  to  what  ciiu  be  obtained. from  IkisIc  metal,  and  at 
fully  half  llie  cost.  I5ut  now  in  biisic  metal  these  very  same 
ores  give  the  finest  dniwing  material  which  was  ever  known, 
and  can  only  be  approached  by  the  highest  class  of  charcojd 
Bessemer  mclal  as  made  in  Sweden.  To  the  inventors  of  this 
metjd  the  wire  drawers  of  the  world — *.<■.,  this  country  and 
Euro|H;,  :ks  the  L'nitt^d  States  are  only  users  of  the  acid  IJesse- 
incr,  to  any  great  e.vtent  for  their  wire  trade  are  greatly  in- 
debted. I  will  not  siiy  how  much,  lest  the  makers  shouM  put 
up  llie  prices  ;  but,  to  iiut  it  in  another  light,  I  should  not 
like  to  go  back  U>  a  wire  mill  drawing  puddled  iron  wire  nxls. 
In  fact,  I  ((uestiun  very  much  whether  2o  per  cent,  of  the 
workmen  would  Ik;  able  to  obtain  a  living  thereby,  at  least 
not  until  they  had  discovered  the  peculiarity  of  this  tender 
material. 

In  wiredrawing  very  few  improvements  have  lieen  made 
to  the  wire  block.  Mr.  Bedson,  early  in  the  fifties,  was  the 
tirst  to  introduce  the  long  pullingin  motion  at  one"rMlch  ;" 
the  ohl-fashioned  plan  U-ing  to  pull  in  fiy  the  aid  of  a  cam  and 
lever  altachetl  to  the  pulling  in  tongs  at  short  "  ratches,"  and 
as  at  each  "  ratch"  tlie  tongs  had  to  take  a  fresh  hold  on  the 
wire,  they  marked  it  and  caused  it  to  be  cut  off.  Ihus  involving 
waste,  and  this  over  short  pieces  of  1.')  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  was  con- 
siderable. The  long  "  pullingin"  had  the  great  advantage  of 
only  taking  hold  of  the  wire  once,  and  that  at  its  end,  which 
only  involved  a  wa.ste  of  C  in.,  as  against  24  in.  to  30  in.  in  the 
older  plan. 

Mr.  Edwin  Woods,  of  Warrington,  kitroduci>d,  in  1872,  a 
system  of  continuous  drawing  by  a  machine  for  drawing  four 
holes  at  one  operation,  but  it  never  achieved  an  extensive 
application  or  adoption. 

For  card- wire  purposes  improvements  in  drawing  have  lieen 
made  in  late  years,  for  in  the  early  pjirt  of  1886  I  reported 
upon  some  labor  saving  machines  of  the  late  S.  II.  Byrne's 
(of  Brighoiise,  Yorksliire)  invention,  where  8.  10  and  even 
12  holes  were  lieing  drawn  at  one  o|>eration.  After  exiK-ri- 
inents  extending  over  a  numlter  of  years  Mr.  Byrue  took  out 
his  tirst  patent  in  January,  1884,  and  from  what  I  saw  of  the 


system  I  should  think  it  highly  successful.  He  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  in  the  field  in  this  direction,  and  naturally  he  very 
soon  had  followers,  by  whom  to  day  large  quantities  of  fine 
wire  are  drawn  on  this  and  similar  systems. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  only  touched  upon  the  iron  and  steel 
wire  trade,  and  although  there  are  many  other  points  that 
could  be  drawn  in,  I  must  leave  them  unnoticed,  for,  only 
being  asked  for  a  short  paper,  I  am  afraid  of  trespassing  upon 
your  good  nature.  However,  I  must  briefly  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  what  may  be  termed  the  hanl  steel  wire  trade,  where 
steel  of  carbons  ranging  from  .7  upward  is  so  manipulated 
that  it  will  stand  strains  up  to  120  tons  per  srjuare  inch,  with 
torsional  tests  equally  surprising.  Such  highstniined  win' 
will  not  only  stand  40  twists  in  8  in.  for  No.  14  (.08  in.  in 
diameter),  but  will  allow  of  winding  and  unwinding  upon  its 
own  diameter  three  or  four  times  over,  and  this  is  the  practice 
for  the  licst  patent  steel  for  wire  ropes  for  winding  and  haul- 
age purpases. 

I  believe  if  is  to  Mr.  Ilorsfall,  of  Birmingham,  in  1854,  that 
the  cretlit  of  first  attempting  to  harden  and  temper  cast-steel 
wire  is  due  ;  but  it  is  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  War- 
rington, that  the  secret  of  this  "  patent"  wire  process  of  to-day 
is  due,  and  he  worked  for  many  years  on  these  lines  almost 
unapproached  by  any  other  makers  in  the  land  or  even  in  the 
world  :  in  fact,  his  firm  practically  had  a  monopoly.  How- 
ever, the  secret  leaked  out,  and  is  now  possessed  by  various 
makers  in  this  country,  who  are  able  to  produce  this  very 
high-class  wire. 

As  reganls  the  Continent.  Germany  is  the  great  wire-produc- 
ing country,  but  beyond  what  has  been  done  in  this  countrj- 
in  the  way  of  improvements  and  developments  in  wire  manu 
facture  little  can  l)e  said,  except  with  regard  to  the  rod-mill 
patented  by  Mr.  Boecker,  of  Schalke,  which  consists  of  two 
trains  of  rolls  placed  parallel  with  each  other,  and  speeded 
with  such  suitable  gearing  to  take  up  the  increased  length  of 
the  rod  as  it  pa.sses  from  one  set  of  rolls  to  the  opposite  par- 
allel pair.  This  mill  is  doing  excellent  work  at  the  present 
time,  and  is  practically  the  only  novelty  in  the  wire  trade  in 
Germany  that  I  know  of. 

As  to  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
wire  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  its  early  history, 
naturally  more  definite  information  is  obtainable  :  and  while 
in  wire-<lrawing  nothing  new  has  l)een  introduced,  wire-rod 
rolling  has  Ixien  dcvclopeii  and  perfi-cte*!  to  a  far  greater  ex 
lent  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  This  has  been 
very  fully  set  forth  by  my  friend,  Mr.  F.  H.  Daniels,  of  Wor 
cester.  Mass.,  in  his  paper  on  "  Kod-Holling  Mills  and  their 
Development  in  Anieri<-a,"  read  before  the  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering Section  of  the  World's  Engineering  Congress,  Chicago, 
111  ,  U.  S.  A..  August,  1893. 

Wire-drawing  was  introtluceii  into  the  United  States  alioul 
1060,  and  was  one  of  the  early  industries  taken  up  by  the  New 
World.  Its  use  was  very  similar  to  that  in  this  country,  and 
it  had  to  depend  upon  the  slit  rods  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  we  had,  and  as  previously  described.  This  system  of 
producing  wire  rods  remained  in  vogue,  without  material 
advancement,  until  l)ctween  1830  and  186(X  One  of  the  first 
improvements,  if  not  the  first,  was  made  at  Fall  River,  where 
a  rotl-mill  was  built  by  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Company. 
The  original  mill  was  erected  in  1839,  but  was  destroyed  b}' 
fire  and  rebuilt  in  1843.  The  output  of  the  original  mill  was 
about  3  tons  a  turn  of  1-in.  rods  weighing  aliout  10  ll>8.  each. 
After  the  mill  was  rebuilt  the  billet  was  increased  to  2-5  lbs., 
and  rods  were  rolled  as  small  as  yV  in.  in  diameter,  giving 
5  to  8  tons  per  turn,  according  to  the  size  of  the  rod  rolled. 
One  of  tlie  Itest  mills  of  this  type  running  up  to  1860  was 
erected  by  Ichal>od  anrl  Charles  Washburn,  at  Quinsigamond, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  which  could  produce  9  tons  of  No.  4  rods 
of  20  lbs.  to  :tO  lbs.  pieces  in  one  turn,  and  this  was  considered 
a  very  remarkable  output. 

Until  I860  looping  mills  were  unknown,  the  billets  being 
passed  through  the  rolls  back  and  forward,' and  this  accounts 
for  the  light  weight  of  billets  used.  The  demand  for  longer 
lengths  now  stirred  up  wire-ro<l  rollers,  as  the  telegraph  and 
suspen.sion  bridge  engineers  were  calling  for  material  with  less 
welds  and  joints,  and  early  in  the  sixties  Mr.  Ichabod  Wash- 
bum  (quoting  from  Mr.  t)aniels'8  paper),  "during  a  visit  to 
England  niailc  the  ae()uaintance  of  Mr.  George  Bedson,  of 
Manchester.  Messrs.  ^Vashbiirn  and  liedson  afterward  f)ccamc 
warm  friends,  and  an  extensive  corrcsjiondence  and  exchange 
of  Ideas  regarding  wire-making  passed  between  them."  It  is 
with  no  ordinary  feeling  of  pleasure  and  gratification  tome, 
as  the  son  of  the  late  George  Bedson,  to  hear  of  him  lieing  re- 
ferred to  at  the  World's  Enginwring  Congress  at  Chicago, 
about  nine  years  after  his  death,  in  such  high  terms  by  Mr. 
Daniels  in  the  pa|>er  referred  to,  when  he  says  that  "  Bedson 
was  without  doubt  the  best-iaforroetl  and  most  skillful  wire 
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and  rod  expert  jn  Europe.  Mr.  Washburn  was  informed  by 
.Mr.  Bedson  from  time  to  time  regarding  his  experiments  in 
the  direction  of  rolling  wire  rods  continuously,  and  he  became 
very  enthusiastic  regarding  the  possibility  m  this  direction. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Washburn  decided  that  the  Bedson  mill  would 
lx>  of  great  advantage  to  his  company,  and  accordingly  in  the 
fiill  of  1869  one  of  these  continuous  rod-wire  rolling-mills  was 
erected  at  the  Grove  Street  Works,  Worcester,  J^ss."  Mr. 
Ucdson,  therefore,  has  the  double  credit  of  having  reduced  the 
iilca  of  continuously  rolling  rods  lK>th  in  England  and  America 
to  a  successful  issue.  This  mill  was  built  in  England  and 
worked  by  English  workmen,  but  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Morgan,  and  latterly  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Daniels,  both  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  it  ham  received  enormous  developments,  and  mills  de- 
signed on  the  continuous  system  by  both  these  gentlemen  have 
lieen  constructed  to  turn  out  as  much  as  2,000  to  2,500  tons  of 
wire  rods  in  a  week. 

As  in  England  and  Grermany,  the  old-fashioned  rod-mill  was 
altered  on  to  the  Belgian  tj'pe,  as  previously  described,  and 
out  of  this  system  my  friend,  Mr.  William  Garrett,  designed 
and  perfected  his  patent  rod-mill.  It  consists  of  a  roughing 
mill,  which  takes  a  4-in.  bloom,  an  intermediate  mill,  and  a 
finishing  train  of  roll's  divided  into  two  parts,  the  second  half 
running  at  an  accelerated  speed  to  the  first  half.  Out  of  this 
mill  he  has  obtained  wonderful  results,  and  in  the  one  he 
erected  at  Joliet  he  produced  upward  of  150  tons  of  No.  4 
wire  rods  in  10  hours,  and  the  rods  weigh  about  150  lbs.  each. 
These  large  products  have  been  made  possible  chiefly  by  the 
use  of  the  automatic  reel  placed  at  the  delivery  end,  and  which 
winds  up  the  rod  immediately  it  is  rolled,  thus  preventing  all 
.>il!ick  or  accumulation,  which  would  otherwise  snarl  and  both 
s|>oil  and  stop  progress. 

These  automatic  reels  were  experimented  upon  in  1879,  and 
on  February  24,  1880,  letters  patent  were  granted  to  Mr.  C.  H. 
Morgan-and  Mr.  F.  H.  Daniels,  of  Worcester.  Mass.,  and  I  think 
to  them  is  due  the  credit  of  working  this  new  system  out  to  a 
.successful  issue.  All  the  large  rod-rollers  in  America  have 
their  special  reeling  apparatus,  but  they  are  practically  modi- 
tications  of  the  principles  enunciated  at  the  outset  by  Messrs. 
Morgan  and  Daniels. 

The  rod-rolling  capacity  of  the  United  Slates  is  estimated  as 
follows  : 

Gross  Tonii. 

(Jarrett  system,  running  at  maximum  capacity 6.50.000 

(.'ontinuous  system,  running  at  maximum  capacity.. .  250,000 
Other  forms  of. mills,  running  at  maximum  capacity.    100,000 

V     ~.       V  :   :  .;     i,000,000 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  where  all  this  material  goes,  and 
when  I  can  account  for  almost  one-half  of  its  going  in  two 
articles,  others  will  siiggeHt  themselves  to  till  up  the  balance. 
One  of  the  two  items  is  barb  wire,  and  it  was  first  made  in  the 
fall  of  1873  at  Dc  Kalb,  III.,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Glidden.  In  1874 
the  output  was  5  tons,  and  now  the  present  yearly  production 
is  200.000  tons.  The  second  item  is  wire  nails,  the  use  of  which 
was  scarcely  known  in  the  United  States  10  years  ago,  and 
now  reaches  200,000  tons,  and  they  are  driving  cut  nails  out 
of  the  market. 

As  regards  the  uses  of  wire,  I  shall  only  shadow  out  a  few 
of  the  principal  and  leading  articles  of  the  trade,  such  as  fenc- 
ing, telegraph,  rope  wire  for  hauling  purposes,  and  for  ships' 
rigging,  and  leave  it  to  your  own  imaginations  to  fill  up  the 
tliuusand  and  one  articles  and  uses  to  which  it  is  daily  applied 
for  our  wellbeing  and  comfort.  It  is  used  in  our  lx)ots  and 
*ihoes  for  rivets,  and  it  is  used  in  our  hats  for  stiffening  their 
l>riins  ;  and  in  thus  giving  you  the  head  and  the  feet,  you  can 
readily  fill  up  the  intervening  space. 

With  reference  to  our  production  in  this  country,  I  find,  ac- 
cording to  the  Board  of  Customs  returns,  that  we  exported  in 
1X92  wire  (excluding  telegraph  wire)  47,350  tons,  as  compared 
with  67,516  tons  in  1891  ;  and  in  estimating  our  total  capac- 
ity, I  should  fancy  that  about  100,000  tons  of  wire  rods  of  all 
grades  can  be  rolled  here  anntiall}' ;  perhaps  it  may  be  capable 
of  reaching  as  high  as  120,000  tons. 


THE   EXHIBIT  OF    THE    BETHLEHEM   IRON 
COMPANY  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR.*~      ' 


By   LlEt"TKN.\NT   WlLLI.\.M    II.  jAC»iL'E8. 


If  I  can  atone  in  any  way  for  America's  very  inadequate 
representation  of  her  steel  productions  by  a  recitation  of  what 
the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  .sent  to  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  I  shall  feel  I  have  done  a  service  to  our  profes- 

*  l^per  read  tyefore  tlie  Engtneera'  Club  of  Pbiladelphla;    ', 


sion.  But  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  compare  the  Bethelebem 
exhibit  with  that  of  Mr.  Krupp,  which  is  a  veritable  exposi- 
tion in  itself,  but  shall  present  it  only  as  showing  the  latest 
and  highest  development  of  the  cla.s8  of  objects  it  covers. 

On  entering  the  Transportation  Building,  even  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  products  of  iron  works  are  attracted  to  the 
gigantic  structure  that  strides  the  main  aisle,  like  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes.  This  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  Bethlehem's 
125- ton  steam  hammer— the  largest  in  the  world — under  which 
the  heaviest  armor-plates  are  finished  and  shaped.  It  towers, 
91  ft.  in  height,  to  the  very  roof  beams,  and  so  excellently 
have  the  wool  and  staff  lieen  molded  together,  that  to  all  ap- 
pearances the  model  is  solid  iron.  The  anvil-block  could  not 
be  shown  in  place,  as  it  would  olistruct  the  passageway. 

As  a  description  of  this  hammer  may  Ije  of  interest,  I  pre- 
sent some  details  prepared  for  Mr.  Swank  for  the  last  edition 
of  his  "  Iron  in  All  Ages."  Although  since  the  completion 
of  the  Parks  Brothers'  17-ton  hammer,  two  others  of  moderate 
proportions  have  been" erected— viz.,  the  20  ton  hammer  of  the 
Latrolie  Steel  Works  and  the  Mid  vale  hammer  of  30  tons,  both 
employing  top  steam  to  increase  their  forging  power,  it  has 
been  left  for  the  Bethlehem  Company  to  add  to  its  already 
splendidly  equipped  plant  the  largest  and  most  efficient  ham- 
mer in  the  world— a  single-acting  instrument  of  125  Ions.  The 
building  in  which  this  hammer  has  been  erected  is  500  ft.  long, 
and  is  located  on  ground  that  was  partly  an  island  and  partly 
the  bed  of  the  southern  channel  of  the  Lehigh  Kiver,  turned 
from  its  course  to  provide  the  hamnfcr  site. 

A  pit  80  ft.  square  was  excavated  lielow  the  water  level  and 
piles  were  thickly  driven,  both  for  the  anvil  foundation  and 
hammer  frames.  The  stone  walls  for  supporting  the  latter 
have  a  depth  of  30  ft.,  separated  from  the  anvil  foundation  lest 
any  sinking  of  this  latter  should  affect  the  framework  of  the 
structure  itself. 

The  hammer  rises  to  a  height  of  90  ft.  from  the  floor-line. 
The  housings  proper  are  each  composed  of  two  parts,  the 
lower  ones  weighing  71  tons  each,  the  upper  ones  48  tons  each 
These  are  Iwlted  together  and  surmounted  by  an  entablature 
of  61  tons  carrying  a  cylinder  of  76  in  in  diameter  by  24  ft. 
high.  The  housings  are  clamped  to  Ijase  plates,  eacli  10  ft.  X 
8  ft.  and  weighing  56  tons,  giving  a  42  ft.  longitudinal  width 
of  frame  and  a  working  floor  width  inside  of  housing  of  22  ft. 
A  16  in.  steel  piston-rod  40  ft.  long  actuates  the  enormous  tup, 
which  is  compoBed  of  three  parts,  two  forming  the  ram,  a 
third  the  die.  The  hammer  is  single-acting,  steam-lifting 
only,  the  total  weight  of  falling  parts,  length  of  stroke  ami 
gravity  governing  the  work  done. 

The  anvil  fotmdalion  condhts  of  piles  driven  to  liedrock  or 
gravel,  timlter  frames,  cork  aSd  shavings  cushion,  steel  slabs 
and  22  iron  blocks  carefully  machined  and  fitted,  forming  a 
metal  mass  of  1,800  tons,  airaftged  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 
To  secure  an  even  floor  for  working,  the  spaces  between  the 
frame  and  anvil  foundations  are  close<l  with  cribliing,  leaving 
cx|>osed  only  tlie  anvil  block.  The  specially  designed  valve- 
gears  have  worked  mo.st  salisfa<-torily,  one  man  easily  con- 
trolling the  motions  with  one  hand,- 

-  The  liammer  is  served  by  four  heating  furnaces  conven- 
iently placed  and  by  four  gigantic  cranes,  each  of  300  tons 
capacity,  having  longitudinal,  transverse,  vertical  and  turning 
motions,  by  which  every  position  and  movement  of  tlie  forg- 
ings  can  be  easily  controlled. 

In  describing  this  hammer  as  one  of  125  tons,  it  is  meant 
that  the  weight  of  tup  (including  die),  piston,  and  rod  is  125 
tons,  which  falling  a  distanc-e  of  16i  ft.  (full  stroke)  without 
top  steam  produces  the  full  power  of  the  hammer. 

The  Principal  PowiRruL  Steam  Hammeks  in  the  World  are: 


Company. 

Town. 

Coantiy. 

England. 
iCDtiland. 
Russia . . 

Russia . . 

Rhenish- 
Pmssia.. 
France.. 
France . . 
France.. 

Italy 

L-.S      . 

Type. 

Sir  Wm  <i.  ArmslroriK. 

Mitchell*  Co..  I,td... 
Bi  it  ish  (Joveninient     . 
Kama  Sleel  Works  .    . . 
Alwukiiff  Steel  Works.. 
Cast     Steel     Works    of 

Fried.  Krupp 

St.  Chamond  Steel  Wks 
Srhneidpr  A  Co        .... 

KIswick,    N'-ou- 

Tyne 

Woolwich  

Perm 

Ahonkoff 

EcseB 

Sl.Chamond...  . 

Le  Creiieot  

Rivede-Gier  ..  . 

Teni         

8.  Belhlehem.  Pa. 

Top-t4eam.... 
To|i-steim    .. 
Sincle-acting. 
Top--leam. ... 

Sinele-actinic 
Singlc-actinfE. 
Sini!le-«rling. 
Single  aciiii(t. 
Sinftle-toting. 
8in»;lf-ai'ting. 

Marrel  Brothers  

Terai  Sterl  Works..   ^  . 
The  Bethlehem  Iron  Co. 

Weteht 
in  Tons. 


In  dasrrlbing  these  hammers,  the  >rfioht  given  is  the  sum  of  tb«  moving 
parts— i.',  piston,  pistnn-rod.  tup  and  die.  The  column  hcad(;d  if/ie  indi- 
cates whether  top-steam  is  employed  or  not. 

Itegun  in  1889,  the  Bethlehem  haninier  was  successfully  put 
in  operation  June  30,  1891,  since  which  time  many  Uuge  forg- 
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ingB  for  armor-plates  and  other  war  and  structural  material 
have  been  shaped  under  it. 

The  exhibit  proper  was  divided  into  three  sections.  In  the 
first  were  two  immense  slccl  forginRs  for  the  tjil*  or  barrel 
and  jacket  of  a  Navy  13-in.  B.  L.  riHe,  weighing  respectively 
26.3  tons  and  2.5  4  tons— examples  of  hydraulic  forged  hollow 
steel  forcings.  Here  was  also  the  nickel -steel  ventilator  armor 
for  the  monitor  Puritan,  7  ft.  in  diameter,  6  in.  thick,  weigh- 
ing 9.1  tons,  forged  in  one  piece  without  weld.s.  A  feature  of 
tids  section  was  a  Navy  13-in.  B.r>.  rifle,  fabricated  at  the 
Washington  Navy  YanI  of  Bethlehem's  fltiid-comi)re8sed, 
hydraulic  forge<l  steel.  It  weighed  4.'5.2  tons,  was  37  ft.  long, 
liad  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2.0(H)  foot-seconds,  and  fired  an  850n>. 
projectile  with  42.5  lbs.  of  powder  with  an  energy  sufficient  to 
perforate  22i  in.  of  iron.     Its  outside  diameter  was  3  ft.  9  in. 

In  the  second  section  was  a  mo<lel  of  a  113-ton  steel  armor- 
plate  ingot  and  a  pile  of  forged  steel  hoops,  with  which  were 
three  splendid  e.ianiplc.s  of  steel  armor.  The  larirest  was  a 
curved  17-in.  nick-steel  plate,  12  ft.  1  in.  long,  and  8  ft.  4  in. 
wide,  weighing  31.2  tons — one  of  13  required  to  form  a  bar- 
betu-  of  the  battleship  Indiana.  The  armor  required  for  Ihitf 
Imttleship  was  : 


Kind.          No.  or  PlHtc«. 

nisgonal 10 

si.ie an 

B«rl)ctUi>  for  IS'  R  I..  R  .  28 

"     8-  B.  L.  R..    H 

"       L"     4'  B.  L.  R. .     4 

.Tbicknew. 
14 

vt 

8 
6    . 

Weight.  Tone. 
-J4S 

Kin 
ll^ 

4.S 

Total. 

1,8«3 

The  ntrxt  wiis  a  case-hardened  nickel  steel  plate,  10|  in.  thick, 
8  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide,  weighing  9.3  tons,  which  was  subjecteil 
to  an  attack  of  the  enormous  energy  of  25,040  foot-tons,  during 
which  the  five  8-in.,  2.50  lb.  lloltzer  armor- piercing  shells  lost 
their  identity  and  Were  completely  pulverized  without  seri- 
ously injuring  the  plate.  The  thinl  (dale  was  the  first  heavy 
steel  armor-plate  made  in  the  United  States.  It  was  11 J  in. 
thick,  6  ft.  long,  4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  was  tcstctl  in  1891.  It 
weighed  .5.7  tons.  In  this  section  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able articles  of  the  exhibit,  a  fluid-compressed  steel  ingot  15  ft. 
long,  54  in.  in  diameter,  weighing  48.3  tons.  From  a  similar 
ingot  weighinir  65  tons,  the  axle  of  the  famous  Ferris  wheel 
was  made.  The  third  section  contained  a  hollow  hydraulic- 
forged  shaft  67  ft.  long  and  20  in.  in  diameter,  weigiiing  24.fi 
tons,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  8^  in.,  forged  in  one  piece  ; 
together  with  the  paildle-shaft  for  the  Old  Colony  Steamer 
Puritan.  39  ft.  5  in.  long.  2  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter,  having  a  9-in. 
hole,  and  weighing  39.4  tons  :  and  the  crank-shaft  for  the 
United  States  cruiser  Minneapolii>.  9  ft.  7i  in.  long,  164  in.  in 
diameter,  having  a  7^  in.niule  and  weighing  4  tons.  Both  of 
IhetM!  were  finished. 

Accompanying  these  were  a  smooth  forged  trunnion  hoop 
for  a  12-in.  armor  gun.  Whitehead  torpe<lo.  air  flasks,  air 
cushions,  cylinders,  sections  of  rails,  specimens  of  nickel  steel, 
etc. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    PRACTICAL 
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Chemistry  Applied  to  Railroads. 
SECOND  SERIES.— CHEMICAL  METHODS. 


VII. -METHOD  OF   DETEIIMINING   MANGANESE  IN 

STEEL. 

Bt  C.  B.  Dudley,  Chemist,  and  F.  N.  Pease,  Assistant 
Chemist,  ok  the  Pennsylvania  Railkoad. 

(Copyriglit,  1891,  bjr  C.  B.  Dudley  and  F.  N.  Peaie.) 

( ContUnud  from  pai/4  129.) 

operation. 

Put  3  grams  of  the  fine  borings  in  a  16-oz.  Erlenmcyer  flask, 
and  add  50  c.c.  of  ililule  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.13. 
Put  on  the  steam  table  or  over  the  lamp,  and  as  soon  as  sohi- 
tion  is  complete,  add  100  c.c.  of  concentrated  C.  P.  nilric  aciil, 
specific  gravity  1.42.  Heat  to  boiling,  withdraw  from  the 
fire  momentarily,  then  add  5  grams  of  crushed  chlorate  of 
potash,  free  from  manganese.  Replace  over  the  heat,  and 
boil  10  minutes  :  then  repejit  Ihe  operation  with  .5  grams  more 
of  'chlorate.  Allow  to  cool,  then  filter  through  an  a.sl>estos 
filter,  and  wash  IhHIi  fltisk  and  filter  with  distilled  water,  until 
the  washings  no  longer  react  acid.  Put  the  asl)C8tos  witli  the 
manganese  on  it  back  into  the  flask,  and  add  .50  or  100  c  c.  of 
ferrous  sulphate  s<^)lution,  agitate  until  the  manganese  is  all 
dis8olve«l,  then  titrate  the  e.xoess  of  ferrous  sulphate  with  per- 
manganate of.  potash. 


APPARATUS  AND  KKAGENTS. 

The  apparatus  required  by  this  method  needs  no  especial 
comment,  except,  perhaps,  the  asbestos  filter.  The  ordinary 
well-known  funnel  and  platinum  perforated  cone  may  be  use<!, 
but  lietter  the  glass  tul>e  filter.  Instead  of  using  those  made 
with  constrictions,  such  as  are  usually  shown  in  apparatus 
catalogues  for  filtering  acid  solutions,  a  tube  drawn  out  at  ont 
end  to  go  into  the  hole  in  the  cork,  and  with  a  flat  coil  of 
platinum  wire  to  hold  the  asltcstos,  is  preferable.  Those  madi 
fnun  U-in.  tubing,  about  8  in.  long  when  finished,  and  with 
the  drawn-down  portion  about  3  in.  long,  wak  nicely.  Tin 
flat  platinum  coil  is  about  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  has  a  tail  of 
the  same  wire  hanging  down  from  the  center  of  the  coil,  about 
4  in.  long,  to  assist  in  removing  the  filter  from  the  tube  after 
the  washing  is  finished. 

The  C.  P.  nitric  acid!  is  obtained  in  the  market,  and  the 
dilute  is  made  from  it  by  adding  distilled  water. 

The  chlorate  of  potash  is  the  commercial  salt  obtained  in  the 
market. 

The  asbestos  which  works  best  is  the  mineral  known  'a.>. 
actinolitc.  Much  of  the  asbestos  of  the  market  packs  badly 
under  suction  and  retards  filtration. 

The  ferrous  sulphate  solution  is  made  by  adding  2  liters  of 
concentrated  C.  P.  sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.84,  to  14 
liters  of  distilled  water  in  which  has  Ijeen  dissolved  80  grams 
of  C.  P.  ferrous  sulphate.  It  is  not  necessary  to  filter.  After 
all  the  reu^^nts  are  together  the  solution  is  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  its  strength  ohtaine<l  in  terms  of  the  permanganate  solu 
tion.  Fifty  c.c.  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution  require  alxiui 
15  c.c.  of  permanganate.  Not  less  than  three  tests  should  In- 
made,  and  they  should  agree  within  a  tenth  of  a  c.c.  If  not 
the  temperatures,  the  burette,  the  pipette,  or  the  mixing  of 
the  solutions,  one  or  all,  are  at  fault. 

The  permanganate  of  potash  solution  for  titration  is  made 
as  follows  :  To  1  liter  of  water  atld  2  grams  of  crystallized 
permanganate  of  poliish,  and  allow  to  stand  in  the  dark  not 
less  than  a  week  before  using.  Determine  the  value  of  this 
solution  in  terms  of  metallic  iron.  For  this  purpose  150  to 
200  mtr.  «)f  iron  wire  or  mild  ste<'l  are  dissolvcil  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (10  c.c.  of  strong  C.  1'.  acid  to  40  c.c.  of  water)  in 
a  long-necked  fla.sk.  After  solution  is  complete,  boil  5  to  10 
minutes,  then  dilute  to  1.50  c  c,  pass  the  liquid  through  the 
reductiir.  and  wash,  making  the  volume  up  to  200  c.c.  Now 
titrate  with  the  permanganate  solution.  It  is,  of  course,  essen- 
tial that  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  wire  or  soft  steel  should  be 
known.  The  standard  in  u.se  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Laboratory  is  a  mild  steel,  in  which  the  iron  is  known  by  de 
termining  Ciirlwn,  phosphorus,  silicon,  sulphur,  mangaoese 
and  coppiT,  and  deducting  the  sum  of  these  from  100  per 
<'ent.  Not  less  than  two  determinations  are  made,  and  three 
are  better.  The  figures  showing  the  value  of  the  permangan- 
ate solution  in  terms  of  mettdlic  iron  should  agree  to  a  hun 
dredth  of  a  milligram  in  the  different  determinations.  A  very 
satisfactory  metho<l  of  making  and  keeping  permanganate  of 
potash  solution  is  as  follows  :  Have  a  large  glass  bottle  hold- 
ing, say,  8  liters  anil  two  of  half  the  size.  Paint  the  outside 
of  these  bottles  witli  several  coats  of  black  paint  or  varnish. 
Fill  the  large  bottle  with  the  standard  solution,  and  after  it 
ha.s  stood  a  prr>per  time,  fill  one  of  the  smaller  bottles  from  it 
without  shaking  and  standardize.  At  the  same  time  fill  the 
second  small  bottle  and  refill  the  large  one.  When  the  first  small 
Imttlc  is  exliauste<l.  .standardize  the  second  one  and  fill  the  first 
from  the  slock.  When  this  is  exhausted  standardize  the  first 
again  and  fill  the  second  from  stock,  refilling  agsin  the  stock 
lH)ltle  and  so  on.  By  this  means  a  constant  supply  of  suffi- 
ciently matured  permanganate  is  always  available.  Of  course 
if  the  consumption  is  very  large,  larger  bottles  or  more  of 
them  may  be  n-quired.  Since  changes  of  temperature  affect 
Ihe  volume  of  all  solutions,  it  is  desirable  that  the  permangan- 
ate solution  should  l)e  used  at  the  same  temperature  at  which 
it  was  standardized.  Witli  the  strength  of  solutions  above 
recommendefl.  if  the  |>ermangan.Htc  is  used  at  a  temperature 
of  20"  F.  different  from  that  at  which  it  was  standardized,  the 
ern)r  amounts  to  less  than (0.003  per  cent,  on  a  steel  contain- 
ing 0.,50  per  cent,  of  manganese. 

'-;      • '  .  ■  '  CALCULATIONS.  ' 

Atomic  weights  used  :  Iron,  56  :  manganese,  .55.  Molecular 
formuliu  used  :  Ferrous  sulphate.  FeSO«  ;  manganese  dioxide. 
MnO,  ;  sulphuric  acid,  H-jS04  ;  permanganate  of  potash, 
KiMoiO,  ;  water,  H,0.  Reaction  in  ferrous  sulphate  solu- 
tion. MnO,  +  2  FeSO,  +  2  H,S(),  =  MnSO,  -f  Fe,  (SO,),  -f 
2  H,<>. 

Tlie  soft  sU-cl  employed  in  standardizing  permanganate  of 
potash  solution  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  LalK>rafory  con- 
tains 99.27  per  cent,  metallic  iron  ;  0.1498  granrof  tbislcon- 
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tains  tlierefore  (O.UiW  X  0.95)27)  .1487064  gram  of  metallic 
iron.  This  requires,  sjiy,  43.9  c.c.  permanganate  solulion,  or 
1  c.c.  of  permanganate  solution  is  equal  to  (.1487064  -j-  42.9) 
.003466  metallic  iron.  Assuming  now  that  the  manganese 
o.vide  obtained  is  MnOi,  it  is  obrious  that  two  molecules  of 
FeSO,  are  required  for  reaction  with  one  molecule  of  MnOj, 
or  the  ratio  between  Fe  and  Mn  in  the  reaction  in  the  ferrous 
sulphate  solution  is  as  112  to  5.5.  But  each  c.c.  of  perman- 
ganate is  equal  to  .003466  of  metallic  iron,  and  consequently 
(112  :  55  ::  .003466  :  .0018)  each  c.c.  of  permanganate  is  equal 
to  .0018  gram  of  metallic  manganese.  Suppose  now  that 
50  c.c.  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution  is  equal  to  14.9  c.c.  of 
the  permanganate  solution,  and  that  after  the  manganese  oxide 
on  the  asbestos  Alter  has*  been  added  to  50  c.c.  01  tlie  ferrous 
sulphate  solution,  and  the  reaction  between  these  is  complete, 
it  requires  4.1  c.c.  of  the  permanganate  solution  to  react  with 
the  excess  of.  ferrous  sulphate.  It  is  evident  that  the  amount 
of  manganese  in  3  grams  of  steel  is  equivalent  to  (14.9  —  4.1) 
10.8  c.c.  of  the  standard  permanganate  solution,  that  is  to 
(10.8  X  .0018)  -  .01944  gram  of  metallic  manganese.  Then 
if  3  grams  or  parts  of  steel  contain  .01944  gram  of  manganese, 
1  gram  or  part  would  contain  (.01944  -=-  3)  .00648  gram,  and 
100  grams  or  parts  would  contain  (.00648  X  100)  .648  gram  or 
0.648  percent.  This  explanation  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows  :  Obtain  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  solution 
in  terms  of  metallic  iron.  Then  obtain  the  strength  of  the 
same  solution  in  terms  of  metallic  manganese  ia  accordance 
with  the  reaction  given  abjve.  Next  tind  the  equivalent  of 
the  amount  of  ferrous  sulphate  solution  to  be  used  in  an  anal- 
ysis in  terms  of  the  permanganate  solution.  Then,  after  the 
number  of  c.c.  of  permanganate  solution,  equivalent  to  the 
manganese  in  the  steel  are  obtained,  multiply  these  by  the 
manganese  equivalent  of  the  permanganate  solution.  Move 
the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  right,  and  divide  by  3. 
The  quotient  will  be  the  per  cent,  of  manganese  in  the  steel. 
It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  the  manganese  equivalent  of  the 
permanganate  may  be  divided  by  3,  and  the  decimal  p>oint 
moved  two  places  to  the  right  before  multiplication,  which 
still  further  simplifies  the  calculation. 

NOTES   AND   PRECAUTIONS. 

This  method,  it  will  be  observed,  separates  the  manganese 
from  tlie  iron  in  nitric  acid  solution  by  means  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  catches  the  precipitated  oxide  of  manganese  on  an 
asl)est08  filter,  and  determines  the  amount  of  the  manganese 
by  means  of  the  reaction  between  ferrous  sulphate  and  this 
oxide  in  sulphuric  acid  solution  permanganate  of  potash  being 
used,  to  measure  the  change  in  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution, 
produced  by  the  manganese  oxide. 

The  use  of  dilute  nitric  acid  to  effect  rapid  solution  of  the 
steel,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of  the  specifled  amount  of 
concentrated  acid,  is  found  to  give  exactly  the  same  results  as 
are  obtained  when  the  steel  is  dissolved  m  concentrated  acid 
from  the  start,  or  as  are  given  when  a  larger  quantity  of  dilute 
acid  is  used  to  start  with,  followed  by  subsequent  concentra- 
tion. The  saving  in  time  by  the  method  recommended 
amounts  to  from  one  to  two  hours. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  no  precipitation  of  manganese 
oxide  will  follow  the  first  addition  of  chlorate,  and  even  some- 
times the  second  addition  is  very  slow  in  producing  a  precipi- 
ta'te.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  pronounce  no  manganese  present 
until  quite  continued  boiling,  and  further  additions  of  chlo- 
rate, and  even  more  nitric  acid  and  further  boiling  leave  the 
solution  quite  clear.  After  the  precipitation  is  once  startetl  it 
apparently  goes  on  to  completion  without  difficulty.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  add  the  chlorate  of  potash  to  the  boiling  solu- 
tion over  the  fire.  Under  certain  conditions  disastrous  explo- 
sions follow  such  practice. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  permanganic  acid  is  formed  in 
the  nitric  acid  solution.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  filtrate 
will  in  some  cases  at  least  be  clearly  pink  in  color,  and  on 
Standing  oxide  of  manganese  will  separate.  It  is  believed 
that  this  possible  difficulty  is  obviated  by  allowing  the  nitric 
acid  solution  to  cool  before  filtration.  This  practice  is  re- 
garded as  Itetter  than  adding  fresh  unboiled  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  as  has  been  recommended,  since  fresh  nitric  acid  may 
cjnlain  nitrous  acid,  in  the  presence  of  which  the  separated 
manganese  is  somewhat  soluble. 

The  length  of  time  that  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  the 
separate<i  manganese  oxide  in  it  maj'  stand  without  injury 
seems  to  be  considerable.  Duplicilc  cieterminations  made  on 
the  same  steel,  in  one  case  as  rapidly  as  the  manipulation  could 
be  carrie<l  through  comfortably,  and  in  the  other  case,  allow- 
ing the  precipitate<l  oxide  to  stand  in  the  nitric  acid  solution 
12  hours  before  filtration,  gave  exactly  the  siime  results  in 
both  cases.  Diluting  the  acid  with  water  after  the  flask  is 
removed  from  the  fire  ard  then  allowing  to  stand  is  disastrous. 


A  direct  test  showed  that  in  12  hours'  standing  imder  these 
conditions  al)0Ut  half  the  manganese  had  dissolved.  Of  course 
during  standing  the  flasks  should  not  be  exposed  to  direct  sun- 
light for  fear  of  formation  of  nitrous  acid. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  wash  the  precipitate  on 
the  filter  with  either  concentrated  or  dilute  nitric  acid,  as  was 
formerly  directed.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  from  the  flask  has 
all  run  through,  water  may  be  used  at  once  for  washing  both 
flask,  filter  lube,  and  filter. 

The  necessity  for  the  complete  removal  of  every  trace  of 
nitric  acid  by  the  washing  is  very  great.  A  very  small  amount 
of  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  in  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution  may 
so  interfere  with  the  permanganate  titration  that  the  results 
will  be  worthless.  Large  quantities  of  water  may  be  safely 
used  in  the  washing,  and  the  last  drops  from  ihe  filter  tube 
should  be  tested  with  phenolphthalin,  or  some  other  delicate 
indicator. 

Whether  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  pump  or  not  during  the 
filtration  seems  to  be  largely  a  question  of  the  asbestos  used. 
With  certain  kinds  of  asbestos  a  plug  \  in.  or  more  in  thick- 
ness may  be  used  in  the  filter  tube,  and  the  suction  from  the 
pump  applied  vigorously.  With  other  kinds  of  asbestos  this 
procediire  results  in  packing  the  asbestos  so  tightly  that  filtra- 
tion is  retarded,  and  tlie  suteequent  solution  of  the  manganese 
oxide  in  the  ferroiis  sidphate  solution  is  also  seriously  retarded. 
A  mixture  of  poor  asbestos  with  glass  wool  works  nicelj'  with 
the  pump.  Where  one  operator  hiis  six  or  eight  determina- 
tions to  filter  at  one  time  there  is  no  advanta^  in  the  pump. 
With  a  properly  made  asbestos  filter  the  liquid  will  run 
through  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  poured  into  the  tubes. 

The  asbestos  for  filters  can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  and 
docs  not  seem  to  deteriorate  from  use.  After  the  titration  is 
finished  the  flasks  are  emptied  into  a  large  beaker,  the  liquid 
drained  off,  and  the  asbestos  washed  three  or  four  times  by 
decantation,  when  it  is  ready  for  further  use. 

For  steels  containing  0.90  per  cent,  or  over  of  manganese, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  more  than  50  c.c.  of  the  ferrous 
sulphate  solution.  In  case  the  manganese  oxide  does  not  com- 
pletely disappear  after  a  little  agitation  when  50  c.c.  of  the 
ferrous  sulpliate  solution  has  been  added,  leaving  the  asbestos 
perfectly  white,  add  .50  c.c.  more  of  the  same  solution  and 
agitate  again.  Of  course  the  calculations  must  l)e  varied  in 
accordance  with  this  change. 

Very  few  steels  contain  enough  silicon  to  cause  trouble  in 
the  filtration  provided  the  pump  is  not  used,  and  it  is  very 
rarely  necessary  to  separate  silicon  before  determining  the 
manganese.  When  the  amount  of  manganese  is  very  large, 
the  filtration  is  sometimes  slow,  but  if  care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  tube  full  of  liquid  and  not  to  pack  the  asbestos  too  tight, 
there  is  usually  no  serious  difficulty. 

There  are  some  indications  that  the  separated  oxide  of  man- 
ganese may  not  be  exactly  MnO,.  Positive  experiments  on 
this  point  are  wanting,  but  comparative  experiments  on  tl»e 
same  steel  by  the  method  given  above,  and  by  the  acetate- 
bromine  method,  show  that  for  steels  containing  not  more 
than  1  to  possibly  li  per  cent,  of  manganese,  tlie  error,  if  any, 
can  safely  be  ignored. 

When  everything  works  well  a  determination  can  be  made 
by  the  method  above  described  in  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a  half. 


MEETING  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


RECENT  IUPKOVEMENT8  IN  THE   EMEHV  TESTING  MACHINE. 


The  March  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  was  heUI  at  the  house  of  the  Society 
in  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  14th,  with 
Mr.  Eckley  B.  Coxe  in  the  chair.  The  paper  of  the  evening 
was  read  by  Mr.  Sellers  Bancroft,  and  relate<l  to  the  recent 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  Emery  testing  ma- 
chines.    Mr.  Bancroft  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  propose  to  describe  to-night  .some  of  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  the  Emery  testing  machine,  but  in  order  that  those 
improvements  may  be  thoroughly  understood,  it  is  perhaps 
necessary  to  go  over  ground  which  is  familiar  to  many  of  you, 
and  for  that  purpose  I  have  a  view  showing  just  tlie  sclieme 
of  tlie  machine. 

The  essential  peculiarity  of  the  Emery  testing  machine  is 
the  method  by  which  the  stress  produced  upon  the^jfece  tested 
is  conveyed  to  the  scale  and  accurately  weighed  by  medtanism 
that  is  entirely  f  rictionless,  and  that  hence  responds  to  the  same 
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increment  of  load  regardless  of  the  amount  of  strain  upon  the 
specimen. 

„  This  result  is  accomplished  by  receiving  the  load  upon  a 
liydraulic  support  or  upon  a  group  of  them,  as  the  case  may 
lie.  The  general  scheme  is  indicated  in  fig.  1,  which  merely 
shows  the  relation  of  the  parts,  no  attention  being  paid  to  pro- 
I>ortion.  The  depth  of  the  cylinder  a,  which  merely  repre- 
sents the  main  hydraulic  support,  is  exceedingly  shallow,  and 
the  end  is  closed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  contained  fluid 
l)y  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  b,  upon  which  rests  a4)iston  e,  consid- 
erably smaller  than  the  internal  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  giv- 
ing a  free  span  of  metal  between  the  two.  This  piston  is  secured 
to  the  cylinder  by  s  thin  tlexible  fixing  plate  or  plates  d,  d, 
which  permit  a  very  small  movement  m  the  direction  of  the 
itxis  of  the  cylinder,  while  rigidly  securing  it  against  any  lateral 
movement.  This  longitudinal  movement  of  the  piston  from 
no  load  to  full  load  is  not  more  than,  say,  .003  in.,  and  as  there 
is  no  hydraulic  packing  and  n6  sliding,  there  is  no  friction 
lieyond  that  of  the  Quid.  This  hydraulic  chamber  is  tilled 
with  liquid  and  connected  by  a  pipe,  e,  with  a  smaller  but 
similar  chamber  B,  the  ratio  between  the  two  being  from  20 
to  1  to  30  to  1  on  small  scales  to  several  hundred  to  one  on 
large  scales.  This  small  chamber  is  placed  in  the  scale,  which 
n\ay  be  at  any  reasonable  distance  ;  the  piston  c'  of  this  latter 
chamber  acts  through  the  block  II  against  the  first  lever  C  of 
the  scale,  which  thus  receives  a  fraction  of  the  load  upon  the 
piston  e,  determined  by  the  relation  between  the  areas  of  the 
two  hydraulic  cylinders  A  and  B. 

The  scale  body  is  a  rigid  cast-iron  frame  indicated  by  the 
shade  lines  under  the  lever  supports  G,  6",  G",  ard  over  the 
reducing  chamber  B.  All  the  supports  and  connections  of 
these  levers  are  thin  flexible  plates  of  steel  firmly  secured  or 
clamped  to  the  levers  and  their  supports,  and  having  a  suffi- 
cient exposure  between  their  fixed  ends  so  proportioned  to  their 
thickness  and  the  loads  they  have  to  carry  that  the  amount 
of  bending  due  to  the  movement  of  the  fevers  shall  be  well 
within  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material.  The  long  arm  of  the 
lever  C  is  coupled  by  the  bar  D  with  the  short  arm  of  the 
|X)ise  frame  lever  E :  the  long  arm  of  this  lever  carries  all  the 
standard  weights  of  the  scale,  and  the  method  of  putting  them 
on  or  taking  them  off  is  peculiar  to  the  Emery  system.  Sus- 
pended from  this  lever  E&t  suitable  intervals  by  thin  fulcrum 
plates  are  poise  frames  y,  consisting  of  an  upper  cross-head  ^ 
and  a  lower  cross-head  T,  united  by  three  vertical  bars  dis- 
posed at  equal  intervals  about  the  cross-heads. 

These  bars  are  provided  on  their  inner  faces  witli  short  pro- 
jecting brackets  V  having  a  horizontal  surface  and  a  beveled 
surface,  wliich  correspond  with  similar  surfaces  formed  on  the 
weights  h,  which  are  short  cylinders  or  rings  with  beveled 
edges  ;  the  weights  are  carried  by  the  flat  surfaces  and  cen- 
lered  by  the  beveled  surfaces.  A  weight  frame  M  of  the  same 
construction  has  its  three  vertical  bracketed  bars  alternating 
with  the  bars  of  the  poise  frame  ;  this  weight  frame  is  guided 
and  is  raised  and  lowered  in  a  vertical  line  without  touching 
the  poise  frame  by  a  rock-shaft  and  hand  lever  coupled  to  the 
rod  projecting  from  the  cross-head  R.  The  brackets  on  the 
weight  frame  bars  are  differently  spaced  from  those  on  the 
poise  frame,  and  when  the  weight  frame  is  at  the  top  of  its 
stroke  it  carries  all  of  the  weights  clear  of  the  poise  frame  ;  a 
small  movement  rtownward  transfers  one  weight  to  the  poise 
frame,  the  beveled  surfaces  on  the  brackets  centering  the 
weight  if  it  Is  displaced  sideways  by  a  too  sudden  movement. 
A  further  movement  transfers  another,  and  so  on — that  is.  the 
movement  of  the  weight  frame  in  either  direction  transfers 
the  weights  singly  and  successively  from  one  frame  to  the 
other  The  weights  /  and  g  are  shown  carried  by  the  poise 
frame, ^'  and  k  by  the  weight  frame,  while  h  is  being  transferred 
from  one  to  the  other. 

The  operating  hand  lever  is  provided  with  a  notched  seg- 
ment into  which  a  click  spring  plays,  so  that  the  operator 
feels  when  he  has  moved  the  lever  the  right  distance  to  trans- 
fer a  weight  without  having  to  watch  the  indicator,  as  for- 
merly, and  the  arrangement  of  the  sis  bars  surrounds  the 
weights  by  a  cage  that  effectually  prevents  any  displacement 
and  consequent  interruption  of  the  test,  as  sometimes  occurred 
when  the  weights  rested  on  simple  shelves  secured  only  by 
short  pointed  pins.  There  is  hence  no  necessity  for  opening 
the  glass  case  that  encloses  this  part  of  the  scale,  and  the 
weights  are  never  exposed  to  'any  risk  of  alteration.  The 
weights  in  the  first  poise  frame  have  a  value  of  100  lbs.,  the 
next  frame  carries  weights  of  a  value  of  10  times  as  much,  or 
1,000  lbs.,  the  next  10,000  lbs.,  and  so  on,  and  the  readings  are 
summed  up  by  a  series  of  segments  connected  to  the  several 
operating  shafts  and  provided  with  figures  denoting  the  num- 
ber of  weights  on  each  poise  frame.  A  horizontal  slot  in  a 
vertical  plate  near  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the  scale  is  so 
placed  that  the  reading  of  the  fieures  shown  through  this  slot 


denotes  the  number  of  pounds  pressure  applied  to  the  speci- 
men. 

There  is  no  calculation  required.  Those  weights  show  right 
alongside  of  the  index,  and  at  the  same  time  the  centrality  of 
the  figures  in  that  slot  show  at  once  whether  the  operator  has 
moved  tlie  operating  lever  of  the  weight  frame  to  the  right 
point.  Now.  there  is  no  rubbing  on  any  part  of  the  scale. 
The  movement  of  the  flexible  plates  and  of  the  fulcrum  plates 
of  course  requires  pwwer.  It  takes  force  to  move  them.  But 
as  the  plates  are  made  so  that  with  the  greatest  stresses  that 
come  on  them  they  are  away  within  the  elastic  limit,  they  will 
give  that  force  back  on  returning  to  the  position  of  equilibrium, 
and  no  matter  which  way  the  needle  is  disturbed  from  the 
zero  point,  it  will  return  to  it  again.  The  only  friction  about 
the  machine  that  may  be  considered  friction  at  all  is  that  of  the 
transfer  of  friction  from  this  large  chamber,  which  receives  the 
weight,  to  the  small  or  reducing  chamber  in  the  scale  case,  ' 
and  in  the  smallest  scales  the  motion  of  the  point  of  the  needle, 
which  is  about  2 in.,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  360,000  times 
the  motion  of  this  piston,  and  on  the  large  machines  may  be 
as  much  as  6,000,000  as  much.  Tliat  is  based  on  the  ratio  of 
the  levers  and  the  ratio  of  the  areas  of  the  two  cylinders.  Of 
course  there  is  another  factor  which  comes  in  to  increase  the 
motion  of  this  small  piston,  and  that  is  the  spring  of  the  parts 
between  this  support  of  the  scale  in  that  scale  frame  and  the 
upper  support  there.  That  material,  of  course,  stretches,  and 
the  stretch  due  to  the  elasticity  of  that  material  and  the  com- 
pression of  the  parts  O,  II.  and  C  and  C 1  C  is  more,  actually, 
than  the  motion  due  to  the  mechanical  ratio  of  the  parts. 

The  Emery  testing  machines  are  now  made  horizontal  in- 
stead of  vertical  ;  in  the  first  place,  to  make  all  sizes  of  ma- 
chines of  one  type  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  get  certain 
advantages  in  overcoming  the  shocks  of  recoil.  In  all  but  the 
very  smallest  size  of  machines,  the  weighing  head  and  the 
hydraulic  cylinder  or  straining  head  are  carried  and  aligned 
by  the  top  surface  of  a  wrought-iron  bed,  as  shown  in  this 
view  of  a  200,000-lb.  testing  machine,  the  straining  head  on 
the  right  hand  and  the  weighing  bead  on  the  left,  back  of 
which  stands  the  scale,  and  to  its  right  is  the  pump ;  in  the 
foreground  are  the  parts  of  tlie  tension  holders. 

The  weighing  head,  fig.  5,  consists  of  two  circular  or  annu- 
lar beams  65  and  69,  firmly  secured  together  by  bolts  placed 
around  their  periphery  and  by  the  straining  screws  which  pass 
through  both  beams  and  clamp  them  by  a  shoulder  and  nut. 
This  head  and  the  straining  head  fit  easily  upon  the  bed, 
which  maintains  the  a.\es  of  the  two  heads  in  the  same  straight 
line.  A  drawbar,  TO,  is  secured  in  the  axis  of  these  beams  by 
two  thin  annular  steel  plates.  72,  bolted  against  shoulders  near 
the  ends  of  the  drawbar  and  secured  firmly  in  recesses  formed 
in  the  outside  face  of  each  beam.  These  plates  hold  the  draw- 
bar securely  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  machine,  while  per- 
mitting a  free  motion  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis.  ■  The  projecting  end  of  the  drawbar  is  provided  with 
a  screw  thread  b}'  which  the  compression  platform  or  the  ten- 
sion holder  is  secured  to" it.  The  drawbar  is  enlarged  in  the 
middle,  and  against  each  of  the  two  shoulders  thus  formed  is 
secured  a  thin  annular  steel  plate,  78  ;  these  plates  are  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  and  centering  the  hydraulic  support, 
which  is  made  annular  instead  of  circular,  as  shown  in  fig.  1, 
and  is  placed  centrally  about  the  axis  of  the  drawbar,  so  that 
end  stress  on  the  drawbar  is  resisted  symmetrically  by  the 
hydraulic  support,  the  part  corresponding  to  the  "cylinder 
being  secured  to  one  plate  and  an  abutment  ring  secured  to 
the  piston  being  secured  to  the  other  plate,  while  the  cylinder 
and  piston  are  also  separately  coupled  by  flexible  plates.  By 
this  means  the  hydraulic  support  is  maintained  in  fixed  rela- 
tion with  the  drawbar  laterally,  while  it  is  left  free  to  move 
relatively  to  it  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  through  the  small 
distance  required.  On  each  side  of  the  hydraulic  support 
steel  collars,  71,  are  screwed  and  secured  to  the  drawbar  ;  these 
collars  are  provided  on  the  periphery  with  a  series  of  ribe  (see 
fig.  7),  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  drawbar,  and  which  lie 
between  without  touching,  similar  ribs  projecting  from  the 
interior  surface  of  the  annular  beams.  The  ends  of  all  these 
ribs  on  the  two  beams  and  the  collars  are  accurately  faced  to 
true  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  drawbar,  and  the 
distance  between  the  two  extreme  faces  of  the  hydraulic  sup- 
port is  niade  slightly  less  tlian  the  distance  between  these  two 
planes.  Movement  of  the  draw  tar  in  either  direction  carries 
the  hydraulic  support  against  the  ends  of  the  ribs  in  one  an- 
nular beam,  and  brings  the  ends  of  the  ribe  on  one  of  the  col- 
lars on  the  bar  against  the  opposite  side  of  the  hydraulic  sup- 
port, and  produces  pressure  on  the  contained  liquid  which  is 
transmitted  through  the  pipe  63  to  the  small  hydraulic  cham- 
ber in  the  scale.  For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  everything 
about  the  hydraulic  chamber  has  a  solid  liearing,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  an  initial  loading  of  about  5  per  cent,  of  tb« 
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maxiniuni  loiul,  which  is  done  by  applving  »  definite  sprinj; 
presNure  t<>  move  tlic  dntwbar  in  tlie  ilirectiou  in  whicli  the 
stress  to  be  applieil  to  the  specimen  will  move  it,  and  after  this 
the  scale  is  balanced  in  the  usual  way  by  sliding  weights  on 
the  poise  beam.  In  order  to  prevent  the  shock  of  recoil,  re- 
sulting from  the  rupture  of  a  large  specimen  of  high  steel, 
from  doing  injury  to  the  thin  brass  plates  in  the  hydraulic 
support,  the  abutting  pieces  64,  of  the  support  whfch  rests 
against  the  ribs  in  the  annular  beam  Ho,  when  strains  of  ten- 
sion are  applied,  is  made  larger  in  diameter  than  the  hydraulic 
support  proper,  and  is  providetl  with  a  spiral  or  screw  face  66, 
which  engages  with  a  corresponding  screw  face  formed  on  a 
rotatable  ring,  07,  Htting  in  the  other  annular  beam  69.  After 
the  initial  load  has  l)een  applied,  this  ring  is  rotate<l  by  the 
pinion  shaft  68,  to  bring  the  screw  faces  in  contact  (see  fig.  6), 


and  the  abutting  piece  64  is  thus  (;lampe<l  firmly  to  the  annu- 
lar iK-am  agtiinsl  which  if  rests.  When  the  specimen  breaks, 
its  first  blow  is  deliven*d  through  the  drawlwr  and  ribbed  col- 
lar to  this  abutting  piece  64,  which  transmits  it  through  the 
ring  67  to  the  rear  annular  l)eam  69,  and  as  these  beams  6.5 
and  69  are  rigidly  united,  the  blow  is  absorbed  by  the  total 
mass  of  these  two  beams.  The  hydraulic  support  is  thus  thor- 
oughly protected,  and  these  machines  can  be  used  regularly 


for  breaking  high  steel  s|K'cinicn8  up  to  the  full  capacity  of 
the  machine  without  any  risk  of  injury. 

The  weighing  head  is  returned  to  its  place  on  the  bed  after 
movement  due  to  recoil  by  a  set  of  spiral  springs  locked  up  in 
boxes  secured  to  the  bed,  shown  at  the  extreme  left-hand  end 
of  fig.  2  ;  these  springs  aj»  strong  enough  to  move  the  head, 
and  their  resistance  dimfnishes  greatly  the  njovement  due  to 
recoil,  while  the  friction  of  the  hejul  upon  the  bed  rapidly 
wipes  out  the  oscillations. 

The  annular  beams  bolted  together,  !us  described,  constitute 
one  built-up  beam  to  resist  the  l)ending  due  to  the  pressure  on 
the  drawbar  midway  between  the  straining  screws.  The 
hydraulic  support  is  thus  enclosed  in  a  rigid  mass  of  cast  iron 
and  effectually  protectetl  against  injury  from  violence  or  from 
being  gummed  up  by  oil  from  the  straining  cylinder,  as  has 
occurred  with  the  upright  machines,  and 
the  frictionless  movement  of  this  support 
imder"  all  conditions  of  service  is  thus  se- 
cured. 

The  fixing  plates  of  this  construction  are 
short  and  direct,  and  there  is  no  opportunity 
after  that  is  once  assembled  for  any  tamper- 
ing with  it  or  any  getting  inside  of  it  to  in 
any  way  hamper  its  movement. 

Figs.  9  and  10  show  a  method  of  making 
the  hydraulic  support  for  very  large  ma- 
chines, or  when  the  annular  support  just  de- 
scrilxKl  would  liecome  too  large  tf.  be_  rated 
by  the  support  testing  machine.  In  this  case 
the  supports  are  made  circular  and  are 
grouped  symmetrically  about  the  axis  of  the 
drawbar  ;  as  shown  in  fig.  9,  they  may  be  all 
coupled  together  by  one  pipe  or  connected, 
as  shown,  by  individual  pijies  to  one  or  more 
reducing  chambers  in  the  scale.  The  cylin- 
ders of  the  supports  are  secured  to  the  ring 
75  and  the  pistons  to  the  ring  76,  which  is 
provided  with  a  screw  thread  on  its  over- 
hanging rim,  and  is  clamped  by  the  ring  67, 
as  Ijefore  describe<l. 

Two  straining  screws  77  are  provided  (see 
tig^.  15,  16,  and  17),  fixe<l  firmly  to  the 
weighing  hea<l  and  passing  freely  through 
bearings  88,  fomietl  on  each  end  of  the  strain- 
ing head  87  ;  a  revolving  nut,  89,  provided 
with  gear  teeth  on  its  i)eriphery  is  placed  on 
each  straining  screw  between  the  two  bearings 
8S  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  straining  head  ; 
these  nuts  aie  revolved  by  the  wide  face  pin- 
ions 90,  driven  through  the  bevel  wheels  92 
and  93  by  a  balancing  train  of  gearing  con- 
sisting of  a  gear  wheel  96  carrying  two  bal- 
ancing bevc'l  pinions  (see  fig.  17),  meshing 
with  two  bevel  wheels,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  first  gear  wheel  96,  so  that  power  applied 
to  the  gear  96  is  by  means  of  the  balancing 
pinions  divided  equally  between  the  two  bevel 
wheels,  and  thus  imparts  e<iual  pressure  to 
the  revolving  nuts  89  on  the  straining  screws. 
This  arrangement  does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity heretofore  existing  of  having  the  strain- 
ing screws  of  exactly  similar  pilch  through- 
out their  length.  With  this  construction  the 
screws  could  be  of  different  pitches,  the  align- 
ment of  the  heads  being  secured  by  the  fit 
ot  the  screws  in  their  iK-arings  and  of  the 
heads  on  the  wrought- iron  bed  or  shear  ;  by 
driving  this  train  of  gearing  either  by  hand  or 
by  power  the  straining  head  is  moved  back 
and  forth  upon  the  l)ed  to  accommmlate  the 
varying  lengths  of  specimens  ;  when  the  head 
is  adjuste<l  to  place,  the  nuts  form  the  abut- 
ments uiJOn  the  screws  to  resist  the  move- 
ment of  the  cylinder  for  strains  of  comi)ression 
or  extension.  The  nuts  89  do  not  tit  snugly 
endwise,  as  heretofore,  but  a  space  of  sevend 
inches  is  left  between  the  ends  of  the  nuts  89 
and  the  faces  of  the  bearings  88  (see  fig. 
15).  Tlus  provides  for  the  shock  of  recoil 
when  breaking  a  long  and  large  specimen,  the  sudden  re- 
lease of  the  stnilning  8«rew8  from  their  load  when  the  8j)e<i- 
nten  breaks,  together  with  the  force  resulting  from  the  sudden 
contraction  of  that  end  of  the  specimen  attached  to  the  strain- 
ing head,  merely  give  the  head  a  push  along  the  be<l  and  it 
slides  freelv>inlil  ite  momentum  is  absoriied  by  its  own  fric- 
tion, tlig^ajwoe  between  the  revolving  nuts  and  the  bearings 
allow>^gample  room  for  this  travel  under  the  best  conditions 
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of  lubrication.  This  liead  is  thus  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
rapid  vibrations  of  the  straining  screws,  and  the  necessity  of 
making  the  nuts  an  exceedingly  good  6t  to  botli  screw  and 
bead  is  entirely  avoided. 

The  straining  head  is  provided  with  a  piston  packed  to  re- 
ceive fluid  pressure  in  either  direction,  and  the  piston-rod  pass- 
ing through  a  packed  bearing  in  one  end  is  provided  with  a 
screw  thread,  similar  to  tliat  on  the  drawbar,  to  receive  tl>e 
various  holders.     Tlie  fluid  is  supplied  to  this  straining  cylin- 


Fig.lO 

der  through  two  systems  of  jointetl  pipes,  which  are  connected 
through  the  valves  at  the  st-ale  case  with  the  presurc  pump 
and  the  tank  respectively,  so  that  each  piix;  acts  either  as  a 
pressure-pipe  or  an  exhaust-pipe,  depending  upon  (he  direction 
in  which  the  strain  is  to  be  exerted  upon  the  specimen. 

The  tension^  holder  for  gripping  specimens  for  extension 
tests  is  shown  in  section  in  fig.  21  ;  a  steel  case  consisting  of  the 
two  parts  90  and  107,  united  by  the  nut  108,  is  secured  to  the 
end  of  tlie  drawbar  or  piston-rod  by  the  screw  thread  de- 
scribetl.  The  gripping  jaws  110  are  two 
cylinders  that  sliae  freely  in  cylindrical 
holes  bore<l  in  the  case  JM)  at  an  angle  of 
about  20'  with  the  axis  of  the  case,  making 
an  angle  of,  say,  40'  with  esich  other,  the 
axes  of  the  jaws  and  of  the  case  being  in 
the  same  plane.  The  rear  end  of  each  of 
these  jaws  is  provided  with  a  "  T"  slot  ly- 
ing in  this  plane  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  case,  which  engages  with  a 
"  T"  rib  formed  on  a  cross-head  100  that 
fits  in  a  bearing  in  the  case,  and  compels 
the  jaws  to  move  equally  and  simultane- 
ously (see  fig.  2.5).  The  cross-head  is  pro- 
vided with  a  screw  thread  in  its  interior  to 
receive  an  abutment  screw  103,  which 
forces  the  jaws  forward  and  closes  them 
upon  the  si)ecimen.  This  screw  is  operated 
by  an  annular  worm  gear  102,  provided  in 
its  'Jnterior  with  two  narrow  lugs  (see  figs. 
22  and  23),  which  engage  with  two  similar 
lugs  formed  on  thp  abutment  screw,  so 
that  the  worm-wh?el  could  make  almost  a 
half  revolution  witliout  moving  the  screw- 
to  which  it  is  couple<l  by  a  strong  spiral 
spring,  fig.  24.  Cylindrical  recesses  are 
formed  in  the  opposing  faces  of  the  jaws 
to  receive  the  hardened  steel  gripping  dies 
111  and  112,  which  are  made  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes  to  receive  flat,  square, 
or  round  specimen!*.  The  forward  half 
of  these  dies  112  is  made  parallel  ami  smooth  and  of  a  8ha()e  to 
conform  to  the  section  of  the  specimen  :  following  this  the 
die  111  has  a  series  of  alternate  V-shaped  ridges  and  grooves 
running  transversely  to  the  length  of  the  specimen  ;  the  apex 
of  the  ridge  next  to  the  parallel  die  112  l)eing  truncaled,  so 
that  it  stands  a  very  lillle  alxive  the  surface  of  the  parallel 
die  ;  the  next  ridge  is  truiicjiled  less  and  stamls  higher,  and  .so 
on  until  the  last  ridge,  which  is  left  sharp  (see  fig.  26).  The 
dies  are  closed  upon  the  specimen  to  Ik>  tested,  by  turning  the 
worm-wheel  which,  l)y  means  of  the  abutment  screw  103  and 
cross  head  106,  pushes  the  jaws  forward  until  the  sharp  ridge 
on  the  dies  resUs  against  the  spitimen  :  further  revolution  of 
the  worm  gear  then  winds  up  the  spiral  spring  until  the  driv- 


ing  lugs  on  wheel  and  screw  come  in  contact,  when  the  sharp 
ridge  is  forced  into  the  specimen  sufticiently  to  insure  that  the 
friction  between  the  dies  and  the  specimen  shall  be  greater 
than  that  between  the  jaws  and  the  case.     When  stress  is  ap-  ' 
plied  to  the  specimen  the  jaws  will  be  drawn  forward,  sinking 
these  ridges  successively  into  the  specimen  until  the  parall« 
part  of  the  dies  ^p  it  firmly,  the  idea  being  that  tlie  parallel 
part  will  hold  with  more  than  sufficient  friction  to  comi>ensate 
for  the  depression  made  in  the  specimen  in  the  first  ridge,  and 
so  on  to  the  last,  so  that  a  bar   cf 
metal  can  be  put  into  this  holder  with- 
out any  preparation  and  broken  with- 
out any  risk  of  being  broken  in  the 
gripped  part.     As  the  jaws  are  drawn 
forward    the  spiral  spring   unwinds 
and  keeps  the  abutment  screw  lightlv 
pressed  against  the  cross-head,  hold 
mg  it  against  the  ends  of  the  jaws,  and 
taking  up  all  lost  motion,  so  that  ac- 
curate centering  and  gripping  of  the 
specimen,  no  tearing  strains,  accuracy 
of    weighing    at   all    times,    definite 
weights  applietl  at  each  movement, 
and    great    rapidilv  for  commercial 
testing  is  obtainen,  while   when  the 
specimen  breaks  it  will  in  all  cases  be 
firndy  held  in  the  dies,  and  there  will 
l)e  no  disturbance  nor  flying  pieces, 
nor  any  noise  beyond  that   of   the 
broken  piece  itself. 

The   form  of  'pump  that  we  are    , 
now  using  is  a  three-throw  crank  type    . 
coupled   by  connections   to  links  vi- 
brating about  this  center.    These  links 
then  have  the  constant  stroke  due  to  the  crank,  which  runs 
alKUit  100  revolutions  a  minute.     At  the  back  there  are  the 
cylinders,  with  valve  and  check-valve  and  cross-head  there, 
and  the  connection  here  which  couples  to  the  link-block  slid- 
ing in   this  link.     Those  links  can  be  raised  right  up  to  the 
center  of  the  shaft,  so  that  the  stroke  of  the  pump  plunger  is 
stopped  entirely,  and  they  can  be  lowered  until  the  pump  has 
a  strok*  of  ^  in.,  so  that  by  raising  and  lowering  that  you 
get  any  stroke  between  the  two  extremes,  or  anv  rate  of  flow 


that  may  be  desired. 

A  description  of  the  testing  machine  would  not  ht  complete 
without  a  notice  of  the  support  testing  machine,  by  which  all 
of  these  testing  machines  are  rated. 

This  machine  is  made  entirely  of  steel,  in  order  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  rigidity,  and  weighs  some  45,000  lbs.  It 
consists  of  a  bed  plate  1,  tig.  4,  on  which  are  mounted  two 
main  levers  2,  2,  which  carry  a  heavy  platform  6  about  40  in. 
sijuare  ;  the  outer  endsof  these  levers  are  coupled  to  secondary 
levers  3  and  4,  also  carried  from  the  IkhI  at  their  outer  ends"; 
the  inner  ends  of  the  lever  3  is  connected  by  a  toA  9  to  a  lever 
10,  fulcrume<i  at  the  point  12  to  the  top  plate  13,  which  is 
supported  by  four  steel  columns  5i  in.  diameter  and  77^  in. 
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long  from  bed  (o  top  plate,  Hi  in.  diameter  in  plate.  The  lever 
10  on  top  is  connected  bv  a  rod  15  with  the  poise  frame  lever 
16  in  the  scale,  from  which  lever  all  the  poise  frames  are  sus- 
pended and  to  which  the  indicator  needle  is  connected  ;  the 
second  lever  4  is  connected  by  a  ro<I  9  to  one  end  of  the  equal - 
armed  lever  11,  11,  fulcruuietl  at  the  point  14  to  the  top  plate 


13,  and  at  the  point  17  to  the  lever  10,  the  lever  11  serving  to 
transfer  the  downward  pull  on  the  rod  9'  to  tlie  lever  10,  so  as 
to  have  the  same  effect  as  the  pull  on  the  rod  9.  All  of  the 
supports  and  connections  of  all  the  levers  are  the  Emery  flexi- 
ble fulcrum  plates  varying  in  thickness  from  alK>ut  .005  in.  at 
the  needle  to  /^  in.  at  the  platform,  which  is  designed  to 
carry  500,000  lbs.,  and  has  carried  600,000  lbs.  without  any 
signs  of  injury,  the  ratio  from  the  platform  to  the  point  of  the 
nwdle  being  306,600  to  1.  Close  totlie  fulcrum  of  the  second 
lever  3,  an  auxiliary  weighing  platform  18,  having  a  capacity 
of  5,000  lbs.,  is  arranged,  and  hung  from  the  lever  10  on  the 
top  plate  is  another  platform  19,  of  500  lbs.  capacity.  This 
large  scale  shows  conclusively  that  the  use  of  fulcrum  plates 
instead  of  linife  edges  eliminates  friction  ;  a  weight  of  200 
grains  laid  on  the  main  platform  puts  in  motion  material 
weighing  more  than  25,000  lbs.,  and  moves  the  needle  .02  in., 
and  in  all  of  our  experimental  work  on  this  machine  we  were 
unable  to  perceive  any  reduction  in  this  sensitiveness  when 
fully  loaded.  The  same  weights  are  used  for  the  three  plat- 
forms, being  decreased  in  value  for  the  small  platforms  by  the 
ratio  that  they  bear  to  the  main  platform,  thus  a  1,000  lbs. 
weight  in  the  scale  balances  1  lb.  on  the  500-lb.  platform, 
which  turns  with  half  a  grain. 

Pressure  is  applied  to  the  platform  of  this  scale  by  means  of 
an  upper  platen  8,  movable  by  four  large  loading  screws,  car- 
ried by  nuts  bolted  to  the  top  plate,  by  means  of  a  large  hand- 
wheel  and  worm  gear.  These  screws  are  operated  with  the 
greatest  nicety,  so  that  the  pressure  upon  any  object  resting 
on  the  scale  platform  can  be  adjusted  exactly.  The  main 
hydraulic  support  of  every  testing  machine  built  by  us  is 
placed  on  this  platform  and  connected  with  the  reducing 
chamber  in  the  scale  which,  is  to  be  used  with  the  machine. 
Definite  loads  are  then  applied  bv  means  of  the  loading  screws, 
and  the  weights  in  the  poise  frames  of  the  testing  machine 
scale  carefully  adjusted  to  correspond  ;  in  this  way  every 
machine  is  rated  accurately  by  small  increments  of  load  up  to 
its  full  capacity,  nothing  being  taken  for  granted.  For  very 
large  machines,  where  the  size  of  the  annular  hydraulic  sup- 
ports would  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  this  machine,  the  sup- 
ports are  made  circular  and  groupe<l  around  the  drawbar  as 
before  described,  and  by  testing  these  supports  first  separately 
and  then  collectively,  a  testing  machine  of,  for  example.  10,000 
tons  capacity,  could  be  accurately  rated  throughout  its  full 
range,  giving  an  absolute  certainty  as  to  results  never  before 
attained. 

Tlie  original  rating  of  this  machine  presentetl  some  very 
curious  problems  which  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  solve, 
but  ended  in  convincing  us  that  wliile  the  machine  is  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  to  change  of  load,  it  is  also,  which  is  a  rare 


combination,  equally  insensitive  to  rough  usage,  such  as  sever' 
side  strains  and  twists. 

The  method  of  rating  proposed  was  to  place  a  standanl 
weight  on  the  platform  and  balance  it  by  small  standanl 
weights  placed  in  one  of  the  poise  frames  ;  then  to  removf 
this  standard  and  apply  pressure  to  the  platform  by  means  of 
the  loading  screws  until  the  small  weighK 
were  again  balanced  ;  then  to  replace  tin 
standara  and  see  if  it  was  again  balanrc '  I 
by  the  same  amount  of  small  weights,  tlw 
weighing  of  the  machine  being  assumed 
to  be  correct  if  this  standard  weight  woulil 
be  balanced  by  the  same  small  weights 
under  all  conditions  of  loading,  and  so  oij 
until  the  full  capacity  of  the  machine  was 
reached. 

The  standard  first  used  weighed  1  ton. 
and  as  the  loads  were  applied  by  the  screws, 
its  balancing  weight  fell  off  until  it  re 
quired  only  four  fifths  of  the  small  weights 
to  balance  it ;  that  it  took  wlien  on  the 
empty  machine  ;  in  other  words,  it  weiglie<l 
but  1,600  lbs.,  and  from  that  point  on  up 
to  the  full  capacity  of  the  scale  it  weighed 
1 ,600  lbs.,  neither  more  nor  less.  The  first 
inference  was  that  some  part  of  the  scali' 
was  not  solidly  fitted,  and  that  under  this 
load  it  settled  to  place.  An  initial  load  of 
30,000  lbs.  was  applied  by  steel  bars  placed 
80  as  to  act  as  load  springs,  but  without 
producing  any  change  in  the  action  of  the 
machine.  The  machine  was  then  taken 
apart,  but  a  very  careful  examination  failed 
to  detect  any  defect.  Supposing  that  the 
defect  might  be  too  small  to  be  readily 
discovered,  an  effort  was  made  to  exagger- 
ate it  and  so  locate  it  by  packing  the  lever 
supports  out  of  level  and  in  wind.  The 
machine  required  rebalancing,  of  course,  but  notliing  that  wi- 
did  disturbed  the  action  of  the  weight,  nor  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  scale,  nor  the  regularity  of  weighing  when  the 
critical  point  was  once  passed.  The  screws  and  gearing  ac- 
tuating the  platen  were  then  thought  to  be  at  fault,  although 
it  was  impossible  to  see  how  they  could  cause  any  disturlmnce, 
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Fig.  33 


but  in  order  to  avoid  any  question,  an  hydraulic  chamber  3  ft. 
in  diameter  was  made  and  secured  to  the  underside  of  the 
platen,  and  suspending  bolts  were  provided  bo  the  platen  could 
be  adjusted  closely  to  place  by  the  screws  and  all  lost  motion 
taken  up  b^  the  suspending  bolts  ;  pressure  was  applied  by 
pumping  liquid  into  this  hydraulic  chamber.  The  results 
differed  in  no  way  from  those  previously  obtained,  but  by 
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this  time  I  had  determined  wliat  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was 
— namely,  that  wo  had  been  trying  to  weigh  two  liinds  of 
pressure  without  thinking  that  they  might  have  different  re- 
sults. I  therefore  coupl^  this  hydraulic  cylinder  to  a  testing 
machine  scale,  applied  a  pressure  of  about  150,000  lbs.  on  the 
platform  of  the  support  testing  machine,  and  put  weights  on 
the  poise  frames  of  the  testing  machine  scale  until  its  needle 
stood  at  eero.  We  then  ran  the  ton  weight  on,  and,  as  I  ex- 
pected, the  needle  on  the  scale  immediately  mored,  indicating 
a  reduction  in  the  pressure.  This  reduction  was  produced  by 
the  very  minute  sinking  of  the  platform  when  the  ton  weight 
was  applied.  Keeping  the  weight  on,  the  screws  were  ad- 
justed until  the  needle  stood  again  at  zero,  and  then  the  ton 
weight  required  exactly  the  same  amount  to  balance  it  as  -«hen 
it  was  put  on  the  empty  machine.  This  settled  the  whole 
question  ;  we  found  the  machine  was  right,  ils  weighings  reg- 
ular under  conditions  of  distortion  that  would  have  ruined  an 
ordinary  scale,  and  that  the  whole  trouble  came  from  the  fact 
that  we  had  been  trying  to  weigh  screw  pressure  and  pressure 
produced  by  gravity  without  taking  into  account  the  disturb- 
ance that  one  produced  on  the  other. 

The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  this  machine  serves  to  show 
how  material  supposed  to  be  solid  and  rigid  is  in  reality  con- 
tinually in  motion.  In  one  test  the  full  pressure  of  500,000  lbs. 
was  put  upon  the  platform  and  allowed  to  remain  for  70  hours. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  it  had  fallen  oS  to  498.407  lbs.,  and 
the  falling  off  still  continued  at  a  rate  of  about  1  lb.  in  10  min- 
utes. The  pressure  was  then  reduced  to  4(K),000  lbs.  Instead 
of  falling  off  the  load  increased  40  lbs.,  in  three  minutes,  and 
after  standing  for  10  minutes  the  load  decreased  at  the  rate  of 
7  lbs.  in  about  five  minutes.  When  the  pressure  was  reduced 
to  300,000  lbs.,  in  nine  minutes  the  load  increased  146  lbs.,  with 
no  further  indication  of  increase  or  decrease  for  11  mioutes, 
when  it  began  to  fall  off  very  slowly.  The  pressure  was  then 
reduced  to  200,000  lbs.  In  five  minutes  it  increased  307  lbs., 
and  innioe  minutes  370  lbs.  At  this  point  the  load  began  to 
fall  otfvery  slowly. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  try  if  any  lapse  of  time  under 
load  would  finally  bring  these  movements  to  rest,  but  there 
has  been  as  yet  no  necessity  for  making  the  experiment.    . 

DISCUSSION. 

It  was  asked  whether  it  required  tlie  operation  of  more  levers 
than  one  to  operate  the  scale.  In  the  old  machine  it  requires 
one  lever  for  each  weight  clamped. 

Mr.  Bancroft  :  There  is  one  lever  for  each  weight  clamped 
in  this.  Each  frame  has  a  lever  which  is  provided  with  this 
click  spring.  In  this  scale  here  each  weight  is  indicated  by  a 
small  indicator.  On  the  regular  testing  machine  we  group 
Uiuse  all  together,  so  that  the  total  consumption  of  the  weight 
is  weighed  in  one  line. 

Mr.  Albert  Emert  :  When  this  load  of  500  was  put  on  and 
remained  7u  hours,  I  suppose  it  was  a  solid  loading  of  metal 
to  metal.  < 

Mr.  Bancroft  :  It  was  a  solid  loading  of  metal  to  metal. 

Mr.  Hknry  R.  Towne  :  I  think  it  might  assist  the  meeting 
and  prevent  a  misunderstanding  if  a  point  made  by  Mr.  Ban- 
croft at  the  close  of  his  remarks  were  explained— namely,  that 
the  experience  with  this  machine  had  developed  a  difficulty 
due  to  the  difference  in  pressures  resulting  from  loads  applied 
by  gravity  or  the  screws.  It  is  simply  this,  that  the  load  is 
applied  through  the  action  of  these  screws,  producing  tension 
in  these  stays  or  rods  and  compression  in  ottler  parts  of  the 
machine.  Now  when  a  weight,  say,  of  1  ton  is  added  to  the 
load  on  the  platen,  it  tends  to  substract  that  amount  of  load 
from  the  strain  which  is  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  machine. 
It  takes  it  from  the  tension  of  these  rods  and  off  from  the  com- 
pression of  certain  other  parts,  and  it  is  that  diminution  of  the 
pressure  acting  on  the  material  of  the  machine  which  distrib- 
utes the  resistance  of  the  material  to  that  particular  pressure. 
The  pressure  is  lessened  and  the  elastic  action  of  the  parts 
under  the  altered  pressure  is  somewhat  different  from  what  it 
was  before.  The  application  of  the  additional  load  changes 
the  tension  or  the  compression,  as  it  may  be,  upon  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  machine,  and  the  means  of  recording  that 
elasticity  is  so  remarkable  that  it  appears  on  the  reading  of 
the  scale. 

Mr.  Bancroft  :  You  can  understand  it  probably  better  if 
you  consider  the  machine,  inst(»d  of  being  supported  on  the 
base,  as  being  suspended  on  the  upper  cross-head.  Then  these 
columns  would  have  the  strain  due  to  the  weight  of  the  ma- 
chine and  also  the  elastic  pressure  of  these  rigid  blocks  be- 
tween these  two  platens.  Assuming  a  ton  weight  put  on  this 
platform,  it  is  clear  you  liave  thrown  an  additional  stress  on 
those  bolts.  They  must  elongate,  and  that  elongation  will 
diminish  the  pressure  between  these  surfaces  to  the  some  ex- 
tent.   


Mr.  Albert  Eiiert  :  I  would  like  to  remark  that  I  found  the 
same  thing  in  the  original  testing  machine  where  I  laid  down 
the  beam  forming  the  bed  ;  laid  on  that  the  beam  which  forms 
the  platform  of  the  fulcrum  or  scale.  A  large  standard  weight 
was  then  to  be  applied  to  the  beam  forming  the  platform,  with 
an  exact  load  of  ils  weight  on  the  measure  on  the  scale  ;  then 
long  bolts  running  through  those  two  beams  and  bolting  them 
together  were  put  under  a  load  of,  say,  100,000  lbs.  strain,  and 
that  we  carefully  balanced  and  then  the  standard  weight  laid 
on  again.  I  found  that  no  load  that  I  could  put  on  those  bolts, 
which  were  able  to  carry  the  800.000  load  of  the  scale, 
would  be  retained  on  that  scale  perfectly  that  length  of  time. 
That  is  to  say.  whether  I  put  on  10,000  on  those  bolts  or 
100,000,  or  20.000  or  500,000,  it  was  immaterial.  No  load 
would  stand  still.  Thev  were  always  yielding,  and  I  had  to 
give  up  that  method  ana  take  another  one. 

Mr.  Basckoft  :  You  see  we  were  forced  into  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Emekv  :  Exactly,  because  I  was  not  there  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Towne  :  Mr.  Emery  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  rigidity  of  material. 

Mr.  Emeky  ;  I  would  like  to  add  to  that  remark  another 
one.  I  have  several  times  conceived  the  desirability  of  taking 
a  single  bar  to  form  a  measure  of  the  friction  put  on  the  speci- 
men, measuring  the  length  of  the  bar  when  put  under  com- 
pression or  tension  by  strain  on  the  specimen,  and  recording 
that  length  very  minutelv.  But  the  experience  gained  ki  test- 
ing this  machine,  as  well  as  that  formerly  gained  in  the  orig- 
inal machine,  would  indicate  that  the  drawbar  will  never  give 
proportionately  to  the  loads  put  on  it.  It  will  be  subject  to 
a  very  sensible  and  material  error  compared  to  any  error  of 
this  machine. 


A  NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESS. 


The  London  Times  some  time  ago  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  interesting  exhibition  at  the  Camera  Club,  to  dem- 
onstrate a  new  metliod  of  photography,  by  means  of  which 
several  difficulties  and  drawbacks  are  easily  overcome.  The 
process  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Arthur  Burchetf ,  who  gave  in 
the  evening,  before  a  large  audience,  a  demonstration  and  ex- 
planation of  the  system,  by  which  he  has  obtained  such  excel- 
lent results.  The  difficulties  which  he  has  succeeded  in  over- 
coming, as  he  said,  almost  by  a  happy  accident,  are  chiefly 
those  which  have,  to  a  great  extent,  hitherto  stood  in  the  way 
of  most  photographers — namely,  the  translation  of  the  colors 
of  nature  into  correct  monochrome  values.  The  discovery  is 
equally  important  whether  it  is  applied  to  landscapes  taken 
direct  or  to  the  reproduction  of  original  pictures.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  latter  forms  to-day  an  immense  industry,  if, 
indeed,  it  may  not  justly  be  called  an  art.  by  means  of  which 
photography  has  becwme  almost  the  only  medium  of  illustra- 
tion. Not  only  so,  but  the  reproductions  also  of  the  works  of 
the  great  painters  of  all  times  are  widely  distributed  and  made 
easily  accessible.  It  is  therefrtre  of  great  importance  that  the 
originals  should  be  correctly  renderwl  in  the  translation  from 
color  to  monochrome  ;  and,  although  there  are  alreatly  a  cer- 
tain number  of  capable  men,  the  very  simple  process  which 
Mr.  Burchett  has  placed  before  us  can  scarcely  fail  to  benefit 
a  wider  section  of  photographers,  Ixith  from  its  application  to 
this  class  of  work  and  also  to  photographs  taken  direct  from 
nature. 

All  photographers  are  aware  that  certain  colors  have_  a 
greater  effect  upon  the  sensitive  plate  than  others.  The  actin- 
ism of  blue  rays  and  of  the  sky,  for  instance,  is  so  great  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  their  action  from  being 
buried  during  development  before  the  effect  of  less  actinic 
rays  can  be  brought  out.  On  this  account  the  practice  of 
using  two  negatives,  in  order  to  produce  a  combination  print 
of  sky  and  landscape,  is  almost  universal.  Objects  of  a  yel- 
low color,  again,  are  distinguished  in  the  print  by  a  much 
lower  tone  than  they  should  have  according  to  their  relative 
Value  in  the  natural  scale,  and  the  whole  system  of  tone-ren- 
dering has  long  been  considered  by  painters  as  a  reproach  to 
photography.  To  remedy  these  defects  it  has  been  customary 
to  inlerpiose  screens  of  a  yellow  color  between  the  obiect  and 
the  sensitive  plate,  but  Mr.  Burchett  has  discovered  that  a 
combination  of  yellow  and  green  screens  or  glasses  is  a  more 
effective  and  simple  remedy.  The  method  possesses  also  otlier 
advantages,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  cure  of  hala- 
tion. The  whole  of  this  very  simple  discovery  consists,  then, 
in  the  use  of  this  combined  screen.  There  is,  in  fact,  little 
more  to  describe,  but  a  visit  to  the  exhibition  and  inspection 
of  Mr.  Burohett's  pictures  will  at  once  demonstrate  to  photog- 
raphers its  importance  and  value.    We  have  here  landscapes 
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I  ombiocd  with  skies,  to  which  a  coinparaiivcly  long  exposure 
haa  been  given,  tlie  blues  ami  the  various  tints  of  the  clouds 
assuming  their  true  relation  of  tone  ;  more  unusual  still, .in 
I 'holography ,  we  have  the  full  disk  of  Uie  sun  appearing  as 
it,  appears  in  nature.  With  ordinary  methods  what  is  termed 
reversal  causes  the  image  of  the  sun  to  come  out  black  in  the 
print.  Snow  landscapes  and  mists,  the  greens  and  yellows  of 
ferns  and  other  vegetation  are  equally  subject  to  correction 
under  the  new  treatment,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  effect 
of  atmosphere  is  far  more  easily  obtained.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Burchett's  reproductions  of  paintings,  several  of  which, 
after  well-known  artists,  are  exhibited,  it  will  be  sutticient  to 
s;»y  that  the  painters  themselves  are  satisfied  ;  no  higher  testi- 
monial of  the  value  of  the  pro<-e88  could  be  given. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  working  of  the  invention,  this 
consists  simply  in  interposing  screens  of  green  and  yellow 
glass  between  the  combinations  of  the  lens.  The  exposure 
required  is  increased  by  very  little,  and  no  special  plates  or 
s|>ecial  treatment  in  development  are  necessary.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  also  that  the  screens  appear  to  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  quality  of  the  detinition,  so  that  a  lens  working 
with  an  aperture  of,  8ay,y22  will  give  the  effect  of  using  an 
aperture  of /40.  In  his  early  experiments  Mr.  Burchett  found 
tliat  a  yellow  glass  alone  had  little  or  no  effect.  A  green 
medium  was  a  decided  improvement,  but  the  blues  were  still 
defective,  and  the  reds  also,  though  to  a  less  degree.  By  plac- 
ing, however,  the  yellow  screen  in  a  certain  position  behind 
the  green  the  correction  is  accomplished.  It  should  be  notetl 
that  a  special  kind  of  green  glass  is  necessary  ;  any  tint  of 
green  will  not  suffice. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Burchett's  lecture,  at 
wliich  Captain  Abney  presided,  the  theory  of  the  process  was 
fully  entered  into  by  the  president  and  Mr.  T.  K.  Dallmeyer. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  an  absolutely  new  process  is  due  to 
-Mr.  liurchett ;  and  in  photography  especially  it  is  of  value  to 
establish  priority  of  discovery.  Photograpliers  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  thank  the  discoverer  for  placing  within  tiie  reach  of  all 
a  process  as  valuable  as  it  is  simple. 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN. 


TiiK  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  Uremen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publication  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  help  to  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
und  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  informa- 
tion which  will  help  to  make  our  list  more  complete  or  cor- 
rect, or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind 
of  accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a 
favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  all  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  February, 
has  been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  repwrt  those  of  which 
we  Ixave  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 


Sou 


ACCIDENTS  IN  FEBKUART. 


3uth  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  February  1.  —  Walter  Blank,  a 
fireman  on  a  Lehigh  Valley  engine,  was  caught  between  the 
tank  of  an  engine  and  a  door-jamb  this  morning,  and  srjueezed 
•ibout  the  hips. 

Montreal,  Canada.  February  2. — Two  freight  trains  collided 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  at  Warwick  to-day.  The  fire- 
man of  one  engine  was  seriously  injured. 

Winamac,  Ind.,  February  4.— A  freight  train  on  the  Pan 
Handle  Line  ran  into  the  rear  end  of  another  freight  on  a 
crossing  near  here  early  this  morning.  Bruce  Ide,  the  engi- 
neer, had  fallen  asleep  and  was  so  seriously  injured  that  he 
will  die.  Fireman  Merrill  was  thrown  50  ft.,  but  not  seri- 
ously injured. 

New  1  ork,  N.  Y.,  February  4.— Frederick  Groesbeck,  a  fire- 
man on  the  Third  Avenue  Elevated  Itoiul,  fell  from  his  engine 
to-day.  He  was  standing  in  the  side-door  when  the  swaying 
of  the  engine  miide  him  lose  his  bilance.  He  fell  on  the 
middle  track,  and  received  a  scalp  wound,  and  several  bruises 
about  the  body. 

Bloomington,  111.,  February  6.— An  engine  on  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  lio&d  blew  out  a  plug  from  the  boiler  head  2  miles  south 
of  Nillwood  this  afternoon.    Charles  E.  Drake,  the  fireman, 


who  was  stepping  off  to  shovel  coal,  was  blown  out  of  Ihc 
gangway  and  out  of  the  engine.  The  engineer.  Bob  Hawks, 
was  sealde<l  about  the  right  hand  and  otJicr  portions  of  his 
lK)dy.  The  fireman,  besides  being  scalded  on  the  face,  arms, 
and  legs,  has  severe  cuts  on  the  face  received  by  falling  on  the 
ballast.  His  tongue  was  bitten  half  in  two  by  the  fall.. 
.  Columbus,  O.,  February  6  — The  last  sleeper  on  tlie  vesti- 
bule on  the  Pennsylvania  Itailroiul  jumped  the  track  near  this 
city  to-day.  The  whole  train  was  derailed  and  the  fireman, 
James  Jenkins,  was'injurcd. 

Doyleston,  Pa!,  February  6. — John  L.  Hogan,  traveling  en- 
gineer for  the  Philadelphia  &  Iteading  Railroad  Companj-, 
was  struck  by  a  light  engine  while  walking  up  the  tracks  this 
morning.  He  was  picked  up  in  an  unconscious  condition, 
and  an  examination  showed  his  shoulder  to  be  dislocated  and 
his  jaw<ilH>ne  broken.  It  is  also  thought  he  was  injured  inter- 
nally. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  February  7. — A  collision  occurred  between 
a  freight  and  pa.ssengcr  train  on  the  Vermont  Central  Road 
near  here  to-night.  Engineer  Soules,  of  the  freight  engine, 
saw  the  passenger  train  come  on  to  his  track  in  time  to  put  on 
the  brakes  and  jump.  He  was  hurt  about  his  knees,  although 
not  seriously.  Fireman  Mahoney,  of  the  passenger  train,  was 
slightly  hurt  on  the  side.  Fireman  James  McDougall,  of  the 
freight,  was  hurt  in  the  right  hip.  Barney  Mcagan,  engineer 
of  the  passenger  train,  was  cut  over  the  eye,  side  of  the  face, 
side,  and  had  left  shoulder  hurt. 

Whiting,  Ind.,  February  9.— An  express  train  on  the  lialti- 
more  &  Ohio  Road  ran  into  a  load  of  brick  standing  on  a  sid-. 
ing,  but  too  near  the  main  track,  at  this  point  to-day.    T.  D. 
Moore,  engineer,  was  bruised  alwut  tlie  head.     D.  W.  Linville, 
fireman,  was  hurt  about  the  shoulder. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  February  9. — John  Hook,  fireman  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  had  his  shoulder  wrenched  today 
while  putting  in  engine  grates  which  had  fallen  out  of  place. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  February  10.— A  collision  occurred  on 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  Itailroad  this  morning  about  140  miles 
east  of  this  cit}'.  The  engineer  of  the  east  bound  train  had 
orders  to  meet  another  train  at  Rosa.  For  some  reason  he  ran 
by  Rosa  at  full  speed  into  the  west-bound  train.  Engineer 
Penniston,  of  the  east-bound  train,  was  killed. 

Great  Bend,  Pa.,  February  10.— Moses  Conrad,  a  fireman  on 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  liailroad,  while  dump- 
ing ashes  off  an  engine,  was  struck  by  the  lever  and  very  seri- 
ously hurt. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  10.— H.  C.  Call,  an  engineer 
on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  was  leaning  out  of 
his  cab  and  was  struck  by  a  freight  car  on  an  opposite  track  in 
the  city  to-day.  He  was  so  seriously  injured  that  he  died  from 
the  effects  of  his  wounds. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  11.— Albert  King,  an  engineer  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Itailroad.  fell  off  his  locomotive  in  the 
yards  at  East  Buffalo  this  morning  and  broke  his  left  arm  in 
two  places. 

Fremont,  O.,  February  12.— Two  freight  trains  on  tlie 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  came  into  collision  about 
2  miles  west  of  Belleville  this  morning.  Engineers  Connell 
and  Stowell  of  the  two  engines  were  killeil.  Fireman  McMul- 
len,  of  one  engine,  was  also  killeil.  The  blinding  snowstorm 
hid  the  signals,  which  resulted  in  the  collision. 

Temple,  Kan.,  February  12.— A  switch  engine  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Ft  Railroad  exploded  its  boiler  to-day. 
Engineer  Coleman  and  Fireman  Cheatham  were  injured. 
Cheatham  was  badly  scalded,  and  had  his  right  leg  cut  off. 
There  is  no  hope  for  his  recovery. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  February  16.— Train  robbers  held  up  a 
train  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  near  Roscoe  to-day. 
The  train  was  stopped  by  a  flaring  of  a  torch  showing  an  open 
switch.  The  engineer  jumped  and  ran  and  escapwl  with  a 
sprained  wrist  and  some  scratches  about  the  legs.  The  loco- 
motive  jumped  the  track,  and  the  fireman.  Masters,  was  pin- 
ioned in  between  the  cab  and  the  lender  and  horribly  mutilated, 
crushing  his  legs. 

Des  Moines,  la.,  Februarj'  17.— A  collision  occurred  between 
a  freight  train  and  a  passenger  engine  on  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacilic  Railroad,  near  Valley  Junction,  this  morning. 
The  engineers,  (Jeorge  Lair  and  James  Wolf,  were  seriously 
injured.     Fireman  Myers  was,  it  is  thoiight,  fatally  hurt. 

Huron,  8.  D.,  February  19. — An  east-bound  express  on  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern"  I^ilway  was  thrown  from  the  track 
to-day  by  a  broken  rail.  George  Coon,  engineer,  and  James 
McNicholl,  fireman,  were  slightly  scalded. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  February  24.— There  was  a  break  on  one 
of  the  engines  on  the  Providence  Division  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  to-night,  and  the  fireman 
was  slightly  injured  l)v  one  of  the  flying  pieces. 

Kaukauna,  Wis.,  /cbniary  27.— -\b  engine  on  the  Chicago 
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&  Northwestern  Railroad  broke  a  side  ro<l  at  Cleveland  this 
morning,  shattering  part  of  the  cab  and  injuring  R.  R.  Pow- 
ers, flreinan.     Engineer  Thomas  Gray  also  had  his  arm  injured. 

.  Bellaire.  O.,  February  38.— A  freight  engine  on  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  exploded  its  boiler  at  Nuzum's  Mills, 
W.  Va.,  this  morning.  Engineer  Stevenson  and  Fireman  Law 
were  terribly  injured. 

-Our  report  for  February,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  22  acci- 
dents, in  which  five  engineers  and  two  firemen  were  killed, 
and  13  engineers  and  17  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of 
the  accidents  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Blowing  out  plug 1 

Boiler  explosion 8 

Broken  rail 1 

Broken  side-rod 2 

Caught  between  engine  .and  tender 1 

Collision 7 

Derailments 1 

Falling  from  engine 2 

Repainng  grates 1 

Struck  by  ash-pan  lever 1 

Struck  by  engine 1 

Struck  by  obstruction 1 

Train  robbers 1 

22 


BUILDING  STONE 


FOR    ENGINEERING  STRUC- 
TURES. 


TiiK  following  extracts  are  from  an  interesting  paper  by 
W.  B.  Ruggles,  C.E.,  which  will  interest  many  readers  who 
are  obliged  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  endurance  of 
engineering  structures  which  are  either  built  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  rest  on  foundations  of  that  material.  The  author  of 
the  ^per  says  : 

»-"The  exhibit  made  by  the  census  of  1890  shows  that  the 
value  of  building  stone  quarried  in  the  United  States  in  1889 
was  $.53,000,000.  By  the  census  of  1880  it  appears  that  the 
valuejjf  the  corresponding  products  in  this  industry  in  1879 
was  only  $18,000,000,  Ohio  at  that  time  ranking  first.  In  the 
exhibit  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  the  Mines 
Building,  at  Chicago,  was  a  pyramid  showing  the  volume  of 
mineral  substance  produced  in  the  Unitetl  States  every  second. 
The  greatest  is  bituminous  coal,  a  cube  4.5  ft.  each  way,  of 
limestone,  a  cube  204  ft.  on  each  line,  and  of  sandstone,  one 
of  8f  in.  on  all  lines,  were  shown.  By  the  report  of  the  Rail- 
road Commissioner  in  1891  it  is  shown  that  the  railroads  of 
Ohio  transported  3,500,000  tons  of  stone  and  similar  material 
that  year. 

•  ••••••• 

■■  *'  For  the  uses  of  an  engineer  the  hardest  stones  are  not  al- 
ways the  best.  The  principal  down-town  thoroughfares  of 
Cincinnati  were  paved  with  granite  from  quarries  near  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  but  it  was  thought  that  this  stone  wore  too  little, 
or  was  rather  polished  than  worn  by  the  trafttc  to  which  it 
was  subjected,  ahd  the  intersections  of  Fourth  Street  were  re- 
laid  with  Georgia  granite,  which  subsequently  came  into  gen- 
eral use  for  the  streets.  There  are  other  members  of  the  So- 
ciety who  can  give  the  merits  of  the  two  varieties.  The  pub- 
lished tests  for  crushing  strength  show  from  68,000  to  84,000 
Itw  for  2-in.  culies  of  Richmond  granite,  and  from  77.000  to 
mire  than  85,000  Itis.  for  similar  cubes  of  Lithonia  (Georgia) 
granite,  specimens  not  being  crushed  at  85,0(X)  lbs.,  the  limit 
of  the  capacity  of  the  Navy  testing  machine  at  Washington. 
The  Lithonia  is  reported  as  a  normal  granite,  composed  of 
quartz,  mica  and  feldspar,  with  a  very  low  percentage  of 
absorption  and  free  from  discoloring  matter.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  writer  wishes  to  refer  to  a  statement  made  to  him  by 
Colonel  Fladd,  then  President  of  the  Boanl  of  Public  Improve- 
ments at  St.  Louis,  as  to  one  result  of  tests  made  by  him  on 
blocks  of  the  Missouri  granite  from  the  Gratz  Brown  quarries. 
The  experiments  showed  that  a  wear  equal  to  that  on  the 
busiest  streets  would  not  reduce  an  ordinary  paving  block 
more  tlian  one-twentieth  of  its  depth  in  20  years. ' 

"  Of  less  interest  to  the  engineer  than  to  the  architect  are  the 
stones  of  darker  shades  that  come  from  remote  quarries.  It 
will  be  of  interest,  however,  to  note  that  the  Carew  Building 
is  trimmed  with  a  Lake  Superior  red  stone.  The  trimmings 
of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Cliicago  &  St  Louis  Railroad 
Company  offices  on  Third  Street,  lately  erected,  are  of  West 
Virginia  brown  stone,  the  Greenbrier  brown  stone,  which  is 
used  also  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Building. 
It  is  quarried  near  Minton,  W.  Va.,  and  is  a  stone  of  attractive 
shade,  but  so  exceeclingly  hard  as  to  be  expensive  to  work. 


It  is  reasonable,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  excessive  hartl- 
ness  gives  it  its  unusual  crushing  strength,  which  is  reporteii 
as  150.000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Its  weight  is  given  as  165  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot  and  absorption  as  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of 
weight.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  built  of  granite,  some- 
times called  '  Quincy  granite,"  but  quarried  at  Worcester, 
Mass. 

"  There  is  a  Killbuck  sandstone  of  pink  and  brown  shades 
used  in  a  number  of  Cincinnati  buildings.  Of  this  a  samplt- 
is  shown. 

"  The  first  bridge  erected  over  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati 
was  the  Supension  Bridge,  completed  in  1867.  The  piers  of 
that  structure,  begun  in  September,  1856,  are,  as  noted  above, 
built  of  Buena  V  ista  freestone  backed  with  limestone  from 
North  Vernon.  In  restoring  injured  cables  Mr.  Bouscaren, 
a  member  of  this  Society,  stated  in  the  paper  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  a  year  or  more  a^o,  that  much  of  this 
masonry  had  to  be  torn  away  to  provide  for  the  enlarged 
cable.  His  comment  on  the  character  of  the  masonry  is  that 
it  was  poorly  laid,  but  as  he  does  not  speak  of  any  deteriora- 
tion of  the  stone,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  interior  of  the 
structure  was  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  The  height 
of  these  towers  is  230  ft.  abov^  low  water,  or  242  ft.  above 
timber  foundation. 

"  The  next  bridge  constructed  was  that  known  as  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Newport  Bridge,  in  1872.  This  was  built  largely 
of  Buena  Vista  stone  from  those  quarries,  particularly  the 
shore  piers.  The  river  piers  are  chiefly  limestone  from  quar- 
ries near  North  Vernon  and  Greensburg.  In  these  piers  this 
stone  has  shown  a  disposition  to  crack  and  check.  The  ma- 
sonry here,  however,  may  in  part  be  reconstructed  with  the 
reconstruction  of  the  bridge  proper,  the  traffic  having  out- 
grown the  capacity  of  the  whole  structure. 

"  The  third  bridge  was  that  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Rail- 
road, completed  about  1875.  The  piers  of  that  bridge  were 
constructed  of  stone  from  the  Ilolman  Indiana  quarries  on  the 
Louisville  branch  of  the  Ohio  <&  Mississippi  Railroad.  The 
piers  give  no  evidence  of  failure. 

"  The  fourth  bridge  was  that  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, completed  in  1888.  It  is  built  of  Kentucky  freestone, 
Frobably  from  near  Morehead,  and  oolitic  stone  from  Salem, 
nd.,  which  Jlr.  W.  H.  Burr  reports  as  offering  a  compressive 
resistance  of  12.000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  a  ratio  of  absorp- 
tion not  exceeding  2  per  cent.  The  Kentucky  freestone  usetl 
in  the  piers  is  credited  with  a  resistance  of  15,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  The  Ohio  shore  pier  is  built  entirely  of  Ohio 
River  freestone.  The  river  piers  are  faced  with  Greensburg 
limestone  backed  with  Ohio  River  freestone. 

"  The  last  bridge  completed  is  that  of  the  cantilever 
known  as  the  Central  Bridge  between  Cincinnati  and  New- 
port. The  piers  of  that  structure  of  stone  are  mainly  of 
the  Ohio  River  freestone  coped  with  Bedford  oolitic  lime- 
stone. In  the  river  piers,  however,  the  lower  courses  of  two 
are  of  Berea  sandstone,  and  of  tly^e  of  Ohio  River  freestone 
with  concrete  backing  up  to  the  belting  course,  and  finished 
with  Ohio  River  freestone  with  a  coping  of  Bedford  lime- 
stone. The  reason  for  this  miscellaneous  construction  is  given 
by  Mr.  Kaufman,  in  his  paper  on  that  bridge,  as  follows  - 
'  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  tlie  reliability  of 
limestone  obtainable  in  quarries- near  Cincinnati  for  backing 
is  found  among  engineers  in  Cincinnati  ;  but  there  was  no 
time  to  investigate,  and  other  quarries  were  not  able  to  fur- 
nish it.  There  was  only  available  the  Bedford  stone  and  the 
Berea  stone,  and  of  these  no  guarantee  of  prompt  delivery 
could  be  made  from  the  Bedford  quarries,  hence  the  use  of 
the  Berea  sandstone.  But  in  the  absence  of  information  con- 
cerning the  comparative  elasticity  of  concrete  and  Berea  sand- 
stone, the  use  of  the  concrete  filling  was  not  permitted  in  the 
higher  piers.  It  i«  thought  that  as  the  Berea  sandstone  is  com- 
paratively soft,  if  the  concrete  would  compress  more  than  the 
stone  di(l,  an  undesirable  strain  would  l>e  thrown  upon  the 
fucinc  course  of  sandstone. 

"The  first  bridge  above  Cincinnati  over  the  Ohio  is  at 
Kenova.     Its  piers  are  of  Otway  stone. 

"  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  calculations  of  engi- 
neers as  to  the  amount  of  strain  that  stones  take  in  these  struc- 
tures. It  is  difficult,  from  the  report  just  quoted  on  the  Cen- 
tral Bridge,  to  determine  the  exact  weight  of  the  lower  courses 
of  the  river  piers,  owing  to  the  form  of  the  cantilever,  but  it 
is  prohal)ly  over  2,020  lbs.  per  square  foot  for  the  fifth  and 
sixth  piers.  Mr.  Burr  states  that  the  load  for  the  pier  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  bridge  on  the  Ohio  side  is  77,200  lbs.,  and 
on  the  Kentucky  side  81,200  lbs.  for  each  pile.  The  load  of 
the  river  pier,  Ohio  side,  is  13,000  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  of 
the  Kentucky  River  pier  13,047  Ibe.  per  square  foot.  The 
writer  is  unable  to  get  exact  figures  of  the  old  Newport  bridge. 
The  weight  coming  on  the  pedestals  under  the  ends  of  the 
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iiiain  channel  span  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  is  Ite- 
tween  48,000  and  49,000  lbs.  per  square  foot,  but  these  pedes- 
tals are  of  superior  stone. 

"  For  purposes  of  comparison  are  given  the  weight  on  bot- 
tom courses  of  piers  of  the  Sibley  Bridge  over  the  Missouri, 
which  is  12,000  lbs.  and  more  per  square  foot,  and  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  bridge  at  Plaltsmouth  over 
I  lie  same  river,  where  the  pressure  per  square  foot  ranges  from 
HK)  to  6,400  lbs.,  and  the  pressure  per  pile  for  the  river  pier  at 
•J7.000  lbs.  per  pile.  In  his  lately  completed  Memphis  bridge, 
(Jeorge  S.  Morison  estimates  tlie  weights  of  the  two  river 
I>iers  as  10,410  and  9,934  lbs.  per  square  foot  respectively,  but 
after  deducting  buoyancy,  friction,  etc.,  the  pressure  on  the 
clay  foundation  is  placed  at  3,839  and  3,503  lbs.  per  square 
foot.  This  clay  resists  compression  on  an  average  at  one  pier 
jf  13,400  lbs.  and  at  the  other  of  19,300  lbs.  per  square  foot. 

"  Several  years  ago  Colonel  William  E.  Merrill  and  .John  VV. 
Hill  were  consulted  concerning  repairs  of  the  Eden  Park  Res- 
ervoir wall.  There  was  some  disagreement  between  them  as 
to  the  strain  that  would  be  thrown  upon  certain  courses  in  the 
masonry,  the  principal  difference  being  as  to  what  were  the 
existing  conditions.  Mr.  Hill's  supposition  was  that  the  mois- 
ture of  water  sweeping  through  cracks  and  crevices  would 
reduce  the  underlying  soil  to  a  state  of  soft  mud,  and  in  that 
event  there  would  be  a  pressure  at  the  water  side  of  the  wall 
of  190,000  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Colonel  Merrill's  opinion, 
however,  was  that  it  was  improbable  that  the  soil  would  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  supposed  by  Mr.  Hill. 

"  The  weights  coming  at  the  bottom  of  the  masonry  in  piers 
of  the  Suspension  Bridge  is  7,750  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  on 
the  plates  under  the  satldles  probably  more  than  20,000  lbs. 
per  square  foot.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  from  the  report 
just  what  the  maximum  weight  might  be.  In  this  connection 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  that  L.  L.  Buck,  who  replaced 
the  stone  towers  of  the  Niagara  liailway  suspension  bridge 
with  iron  towers,  calculated  that  the  weight  on  the  rollers  yf 
that  structure  would  cause  a  pressure  of  36  tons  per  attmtc 
foot  on  the  masonry.  Whatever  the  pressure,  it  resulteTT in 
the  destruction  of  the  masonry,  which  was  built  of  stone  from 
a  local  quarry.  The  plans  of  Messrs.  Hoge  &  White  show 
that  the  maximum  pressure  in  their  arch  over  Wheeling  Creek 
(Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  referred  to  above)  is  533  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  ... 


, "  The  increased  demand  for  building  stone  has  led  to  im- 
proved methods  of  quarrying,  and  probably  the  reverse  propo- 
sition is  true  also.  Usually  these  stcnes  occur  in  strata  that 
are  broken  by  cross  seams,  and  the  value  of  the  stone  for 
building  purposes  depends  not  alone  on  the  material  construc- 
tion of  the  stone  itself,  but  upon  the  form  in  which  it  can  be 
readily  quarried.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  Otway  quar- 
ries and  of  the  Bedford  quarries  is  that  practically  any  sized 
piece  can  be  quarried  that  can  be  handled.  The  Knox  system, 
which  depends  for  its  principle  upon  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
drill  holes,  has  reduced  the  cost  of  such  work  materially,  and 
in  connection  with  the  electric  blasting  and  the  use  of  chan- 
nelling machines  is  leading  to  large  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
the  stone  at  the  quarries.  Figures  are  quoted  of  the  cost  of 
quarrying  iron  ores,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  difficult  to  remove, 
at  a  trifle  over  72  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  usual  price  for 
excavating  rock  in  railroad  graduations  is  80  cents  per  cubic 
yard.  The  cost  of  the  Government  work  on  the  Harlem 
River  was  about  40  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  the  cost  of  open 
cut  work  is  stated  on  good  authority  to  be  from  3  to  10  cents 
for  drilling,  and  from  15  to  30  cents  for  blasting  and  excavat- 
ing. These  figures  should  apply  closelv  to  ordinary  stone 
quarrying.  Any  structure  which  is  intended  to  be  p>ermanent, 
as  such  affairs  should  be  considered,  is  usually  built  of  stone, 
and  it  is  important  that  in  selecting  material  for  a  permanent 
structure  material  be  chosen  that  will  not  only  sustain  the 
weights  and  carry  the  loads  to  which  it  will  be  subjected,  but 
also  stand  the  effect  of  water,  by  which  is  meant  the  effect  of 
freezing  and  thawing,  and  also  of  gases  which  ab<)und  espe- 
cially about  cities.  Several  years  ago  a  very  able  paper  was 
written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Eggleston,  of  Columbia  College,  on 
the  cause  and  prevention  of  decay  of  building  stone,  and  for 
the  information  of  the  members  of  the  Society  the  liberty  of 
referring  to  some  statements  in  tlrnt  jmper  is  taken, 
k-.**  One  interesting  fact  stated  by  him  is  that  in  the  purest  air 
carbonic  acid  exists  to  the  extent  of  about  three  one  hun- 
dredths of  1  per  cent,  only  ;  but  that  in  and  about  cities,  espe- 
cially those  where  coal  is  used  in  abundance,  this  amount  is 
greatly  increased  ;  and  other  authorities  are  quoted  as  giving 
as  the  result  of  experiments  made  by  them,  that  the  heat  is  in- 
creased by  the  reason  of  the  ing-ease  of  this  gas  in  the  winter 
months.  .  The  estimated  value  of  a  London  winter's  smoke  is 


set  down  at  $'-3,000,000.  -  New  York  City  is  said  to  use  in  the 
neighborhood  of  5.000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  The  imports 
of  coal  in  Cincinnati  in  1890  were  2,500,000  for  local  consump- 
tion. From  this  at  least  35  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  would  be 
discharged  in  the  air  for  each  ton.  This  must  have  its  effect 
upon  the  stones  of  buildings.  The  act  of  freezing  is  equiva- 
lent, in  his  opinion,  to  the  blow  of  a  10-ton  hammer.  To  such, 
causes  as  this,  leading  to  the  disintegration  of  stone,  he  adds 
that  of  efflorescence  upon,  or  the  formation  in  the  stone  itself, 
of  soluble  salts,  and  the  corroding  effect  of  sand  carried  by 
wind  at  a  high  velocity. 

"  It  follows  that  stones  which  are  to  be  used  in  structures 
should  be  carefully  obserred  as  to  whether  Ihey  contain  min- 
erals which  are  already  decomposed  or  are  likely  to  become 
so.  Dr.  Eggleston  states  that  stones  which  are  subject  to  no 
decomposition  apparently  in  one  climate  are  thoroughly  de- 
composed in  others.  For  instance,  he  was  led  to  conclude 
from  his  examination  tliat  limestones  are  entirely  unsuited  in 
the  climate  of  New  York  for  the  construction  of  monuments 
and  buildings  to  Im?  exposed  to  the  air.  Sandstones  having  a 
sillcious  liinding  arc  the  most  durable  ;  those  in  which  the 
binding  material  is  the  oxides  of  iron  usually  disintegrate 
readily.  He  says,  alw,  that  while  the  amouut  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air  and  water  at  any  lime  is  extremely  smalt,  the  accu- 
mulation of  very  minute  quantities  acting  over  a  large  area 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  has  often  been  sufficient  to 
dis.solve  out  the  whole  of  the  binding  material.  There  is  s 
difference  between  stone  newly  quarried  and  tliat  which  has 
been  exposed  for  sufficient  time  to  lose  its  quarry  water.  A 
good  specification  for  masonr}-  should  l)e  to  require  such  sea- 
soning—an ancient  practice  of  architects.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  required  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  that  the  stone  for 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  should  season  for  two  years  before  being 
taken  from  the  quarry.  It  is,  however,  urged  that  the  stone 
should  be  reduced  to  its  proper  dimensions  its  soon  after  quar- 
rying as  possible.  For  good  sandstone  and  limestone  a  serious 
source  of  disintegration  is  from  freezing  and  thawing.  The 
writer  has  frequently  been  reminded  of  this  in  looking  out  of 
his  window  upon  the  Masonic  Temple,  which  was  built  of 
Buena  Vista  stone,  begun  in  1858  and  finished  probably  in 
1861.  The  stone  in  that  building  is  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation, except  alK)ut  the  water  spouts  and  places  near  the  roof, 
where  the  ice  accumulates  in  freezing  weather.  This  is  prob- 
ably aggravated  by  placing  the  facing  stone  on  edge  rather 
than  on  its  quarry  bed— at  least  tlie  appearance  of  the  stone 
leads  to  that  conclusion.  Nearly  all  varieties  of  stone  will 
crush  on  edge  with  less  load  than  on  their  quarry  bed." 


MARINE   NOTES. 


Boilers  for  the  "Powerful"  and  "  Terrible."— The  Ad- 
miralty will  fit  the  Pfnrerfiil  and  Terrible  with  boilers  of  the 
Belleville  type.  The  Armand  Behie  and  Polynetien,  two  large 
steamships  of  the  French  Australian  line,  are  fitted  with  the 
same  tyj^  of  boilers.  These  are  10,000  H.P..  and  are  reported 
to  have  made  faster  runs  than  any  British  ship  of  similar  ton- 
nage. It  is  as  a  consequence  of  the  success  with  these  two 
ships  that  the  Admiralty  have  decided  to  try  the  same  boilers 
on  the  two  large  cruisers  that  are  about  to  be  built.  * 

Electric  Gondolas  in  Venice.— The  success  of  the  electric 
gondolas  at  the  World's  Fair  has  encouraged  the  builders  to 
reciprocate  the  compliment  which  was  paid  to  the   United 
States  by   Venice,  in  sending  an  exhibit  of  gondolas  for  the    ■    /.- 
lagoons,  by  sending  an  electric  launch  driven  bj*  storage  bat-    ,  •..*; 
teries  to  Venice.     Anotlier  curious  exemplification  of  the  util-  .;■>•" 
ity  of  the  storage  battery  Is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  a         "  ' 
copper  steel  alkaline  battery  of  384  cells,  which  draws  its  cur- 
rent from  the  street  railway  circuits,  and  is  used  to  drive  two 
Waddell  Entz  motors  of  40  H.P.  each,  that  swing  the  530  ft. 
span  bridge  of  the  Omaha  Bridge  &  Terminal  Company.     The 
draw  weiglis  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  lbs.,  and  is  ■ 
swung  in  about  four  minutes. 

British  Battleship  "  Centurion."— There  are  some  new  -  - 
and  interesting  features  about  the  new  British  battleship  Cen- 
tiirion,  which  has  jtist  passed  through  her  official  trials  at 
Portsmouth.  The  vessel  herself  belongs  to  a  new  type,  there 
being  only  one  other  like  her— the  Barflenr.  She  "is  380  ft. 
long  and  70  ft.  broad,  with  a  displacement  of  10,500  tons.  A 
belt  of  steel  armor,  having  a  maximum  thickness  of  12  in., 
protects  the  water-line  for  about  250  ft.  of  her  length,  and  ex- 
tends below  water  to  a  depth  of  5  ft.,  and  above  water  to  a 
height  of  2^  ft.  Associated  with  the  belt  is  a  protective  deck 
from  2  in.  to  2^  in.  in  thickness,  which  is  completed  at  the  ex- 
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trcmities  l>y  athwart  armored  bulkheads  8  in.  ia  thickness. 
Tlie  armament  consists  of  four  lOin.  2y-ton  guns  mounted  in 
redoubts  ;  ten  4.7-iu.  quick-firing  guns,  of  which  four  arc  car- 
ried in  armored  casemates  ;  eight  6-pdr.  and  nine  3-pdr.  Hotch- 
kiss  quick-firing  guns  ;  a  complement  of  field  and  machine 
guns,  and  .seven  torpedo  tubes,  two  being  submerged.  The 
heavy  guns  arc  containe<l  in  retloubts,  whicli  are  neillier  tur- 
rets nor  barbettes,  but  may  be  described  as  turrets  revolving 
within  a  fixed  barbette.  The  guns  can  be  loaded  at  any  angle 
of  training,  and  can  be  worked  eitlier  by  steam  or  hand  power. 
Moreover,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  tlie  shields,  they  com- 
mand a  range  of  43\  without  unduly  large  ports.  There  are 
also  several  new  and  ingenious  devices  for  insuring  a  rapid 
and  continuous  supply  of  ammunition.  Owing  to  novelties 
in  construction,  the  ship  was  subjectetl  to  severe  trials  which 
are  said  to  have  resulted  most  Sittisfactorily.  It  is  announce<l 
that  hereafter  the  50-ton  gun  will  be  the  largest  employetl  in 
the  British  Navy. 

Foreign  Torpedo  Boats.— A  correspondent  of  the  London 
Tillies  writes  :  "  The  following  are  particulars  of  the  sea-going 
torpedo  l)oat  Forlxiu,  which  is  now  being  built  at  Havre  by 
MM.  Augustin  Nomiand  &  Co.,  and  which  is  designed  to  at- 
tain the  extraordinary  speed  of  30  knots,  or  34^  statute  miles 
an  hour:  Length,  144  ft.  3  in.;  beam,  15  ft.  'A  in.;  draft, 
10  ft.;  displacement,  130  tons;  indicated  H.P.,  3,300.  The 
vessel  will  have  twin-screws,  and  will  carry  two  torpe<lo-eject- 
ors  and  two  1.48-in.  guns.  The  Forhnii  will  be  by  far  the 
fastest  craft  afloat.  The  Cher<dier,  a  torpedo  boat  of  the  same 
length,  butof  only  2,700  indicated  H.P.,  was  recently  delivered 
by  MM.  Normand,  and  has  attainecl  a  speetl  of  27.23  knots. 
;  "  The  boilers  whicli  give  these  .striking  results  are  a  specialty 
of  the  firm  of  Normautl,  and  are,  it  is  understood,  to  be  adopted 
for  the  new  British  torpe<lo  boat  destroyers  Janus,  Porcupine, 
and  Lightning,  under  construction  by  ISlessrs.  Palmer  &  Co., 
of  .larrow,  and  for  the  Rocket,  Shark,  and  Surly,  under  con- 
struction by  Messrs.  .1.  &  G.  Thomson,  of  Clyde  Bank. 

"  Of  the  numerous  sister  ships  that  have  been  ordered,  the 
Conflict,  Teoaer,  and  Wimrd,  building  by  Messrs.  .1.  8.  White, 
of  (Jowes.  are  to  have  Mr.  J.  8.  White's  boilers,  constructe<i 
by  Messrs.  Maudslay.  Sons  &  Field  ;  the  Fervent  and  Zephyr, 
btiiltling  by  .Messrs.  llanna,  Donald  &  Wilson,  of  Paisley,  are 
to  have  locomotive  boilers  ;  the  Swordfish,  building  by  Sir 
W.  G.  Armstrong,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  is  to  have  Babcock  &,  Wil- 
cox's boilers  ;  and,  probably,  the  Skate,  Starfith  and  Sfiirgeon, 
building  by  the  Naval  Construction  «k  Armaments  C'onipany, 
at  Barrow,  and  the  Sunfinh,  building  by  Messrs.  HawUiorn, 
Ijcslie  ifc  Co.,  of  Hebburn,  will  have,  Blechynden  boilers.  Yet 
other  vessels  of  the  cla-ss  will  ;have  Yarrow,  Thorneycroft, 
Belleville  or  [)u  Temple  boilers  ;  so  that  the  trials  of  the  de- 
stroyers should  afford  a  fairly  gootl  indication  of  the  merits  of 
the  various  British  and  French  systems. 

^Electrical  Canal- Boats.— The  Cataract  General  Electric 
(Jompany  has  secured  a  permit  from  the  Superintendent  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Works  for  the  privilege  of 
puttfng  in  an  electric  plant  along  the  lines  of  the  State  canals 
by  which  boats  may  be  operated  with  electricity.  The  permit 
authori/.es  tlie  Company  to  enter  upon  all  lines  of  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  on,  over,  or  under  either  canal 
bank,  a  system  for  propelling  canal-boats  with  electricity  with- 
out interfering  with  the  present  mode  of  operation.  A  central 
power-house  may  be  erected.  The  rate  is  to  be  subject  to 
modification  and  review  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works,  but  it  is  stipulated  that  the  rates  shall  not  exceed  $20 
per  electrical  H.P.  for  any  season  of  navigation.  The  impor- 
tiint  provision  is  that  the  Company,  so  long  as  the  wants  of 
the  State  arc  supplied,  may  employ  its  electric  plant  along  the 
line  of  the  canal  in  furnishing  electric  light,  heat,  and  power 
for  distribution  to  any  point  or  points  beyond  the  line  of  the 
canal,  and  may  thus  furnish  electricity  for  lighting  and  power 
purposes  in  all  of  the  cities  and  villages  along  the  canal.  The 
Company  must  furnish  to  the  Slate,  free  of  charge,  sufficient 
power  to  operate  motors  to  open  all  gateways  leading  to  and 
from  locks,  and  also  electric  lamps  sufticient  to  properly  illu- 
minate such  locks  at  night.  It  is  also  stipulated  that  its  plant 
must  be  in  operation  on  the  Erie  Canal  l>etween  Buffalo  and 
Albany  within  three  years,  or  the  privileges  accorded  by  the 
permit  will  be  forfeited.  The  Company  will  obtain  its  elec- 
tric power  at  Niagara  Falls  from  the  Niagara  Power  Com- 
pany, and  will  transmit  it  to  Albany  along  the  line  of  the  Erie 
Canal.  There  is  another  company  having  the  same  directors 
as  the  Cataract  Company  called  the  Erie  Electric  Towing  and 
Power  Company,  with  their  principal  office  in  New  York. 
This  Company  will  construct  and  put  in  operation  as  soon  as 
possible  a  half-dozen  tugljoats  operated  by  electricity,  either 
on  the  storage  or  trolley  system,  with  a  view  of  showing  the 
adaptability  of  electricity  to  canal  navigation.     These  boats 


will  also  tow  for  a  motleratc  amsideration  any  horse-boat.s. 
the  captains  of  which  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  such  metli 
ods  of  navigation. 

Test  of  the  United  States  Dredge  "  Ram.'— The  Bucyrus 
Steam  Shovel  &  Dredge  Company,  of  South  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
have  recently  completed  a  powerful  self  propelling  suction 
dredge  for  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  and  the  machine 
has  lately  been  tested,  the  actual  work  fully  meeting  the  re 
quirements  which  were  made  upon  it.  These  were  that  tin 
practical  capacity  should  not  be  less  tlxan  300  cub.  yds.  ot 
solid  matter  per  hour,  when  discharging  over  a  bar  or  bank 
not  less  than  10  ft.  above  the  water  surface,  and  with  point  of 
discharge  not  less  than  300  ft.  distant.  The  dredge  had  to  U 
capable  of  working  effectively  in  stiff  clay  and  sand,  of  cut 
ting  its  own  way  Uirough  a  solid  bank  al)ove  water,  of  work- 
ing in  all  depths  down  to  30  ft.,  of  discharging  material  on 
either  side  to  a  distance  of  1,000  ft.,  and  over  a  bank  35  ft. 
elevation  above  bottom  of  cut,  and  of  adn.itting  easy  ami 
rapicl  handling  in  a  narrow  channel  in  shoal  water  and  In  u 
rapid  current.  The  dredge  was  built  on  the  Ohio  River,  and 
proceedetl  to  its  destination  in  Ijouisiana  under  its  own  steam, 
making  a  speed  of  7  miles  per  hour,  towing  11  pontoons.  The 
test  for  capacity  took  place  on  Jantiary  29,  under  super 
vision  of  Captain  John  Millis,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  Mr.  A.  W.  Robinson  on  the  part  of  the  builders.  The 
volume  of  discharge  was  measured  by  diverting  the  stream 
into  water-tight  bins  upon  a  large  Hat  scow  fitted  with  suitable 
sluices  and  gates.  Samples  of  the  discharge  were  taken  in 
this  way  for  periods  of  30  seconds  every  half  hour  during  the 
test.  At  the  conclusion  of  tlie  test  the  contents  of  the  bins 
were  allowed  to  settle  undisturbed  for  40  hours,  and  the  cod 
tents  ^accurately  measured.  Then  the  water  was  drawn  off 
and  the  residue  measured.  This  residue  was  found  to  consist 
of  semi-fluid  mud  on  top  and  solid  material  in  the  bottom,  and 
was  tlierefore  measured  separately,  with  results  as  follows  : 

Duration  of  measure<l  trial 3  hours. 

Total  time  pumping  into  scow  3  minutes. 

Total  moisured  volume 70.76  cub.  yds. 

Volume  of  residue  after  settling  40  hours 38.37  cub.  yds. 

Percentage,  residue  total  volume 54 

Rate  of  discharge  of  residue,  cubic  yards  per, 

hour 777 

Volume  of  semi-fluid  muil  drawn  off  after  40 

hours 16.37  cub.  yds. 

Volume  of  solid  matter  left 22  cub.  yds. 

Semi-fluid  mud  reduced  to  solid  material 9.82  cub.  yds. 

Total  solid  material  discharged  in  3  minutes. .  81.82  cub.  yds. 

Percentage  of  above  to  total  volume 45 

Rate  of  discharge  of  solid  material,  cubic  yards 

per  hour 636.4 

The  dredge  was  making  a  cut  100  ft.  wide  and  14  ft.  deep, 
dLscharging  10  ft.  6  in.  above  the  water  at  the  pre»cril«d  dis- 
tance, and  the  result,  as  will  be  seen,  was  more  than  double 
the  guarantee.  This  large  output  was  obtained  steadily,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  sort  the  material.  In  this  dredge  the 
material  is  excavated  and  fed  uniformly  and  continuously  to 
the  pump  by  a  rotary  steel  cutter-head  of  improve<l  form,  so 
that  the  pump  and  pipe  is  always  worked  up  to  its  maximum 
carrying  capacity,  and  the  percentage  of  solid  matter  under 
perfect  control.  The  dredge  was  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  Robinson,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Bucyrus 
Company. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Association  Engineers  of  Virginia.— At  the  February 
meeting  Mr.  C.  V,.  Wentworth  opened  the  meeting  with  the 
topic  of  the  evening,  which  was  Highway  Bridges.  He  gave 
complete  tables  of  weights  of  trusses  and  methods  ot  obtain- 
ing weights  for  various  loads,  also  strain-sheet  blanks  for  vari- 
ous forms  of  trusses,  tables  of  sections  from  which  the  approx- 
imation for  each  chord  could  be  obtained.  Standard  shop 
drawings  were  also  exhibited  showing  eye  bars,  chonl  mem- 
bers, etc. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.— At  a  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  Mr.  Morgan  read  a  paper  on  Street  Pavements,  in 
which  he  paid  more  particular  attention  to  experimental  pave- 
ments and  the  various  kinds  that  have  been  laid,  with  a  view 
to  mitigate  the  noise  of  traffic,  such  as  asphalt  and  wood  pave- 
ments, giving  details  of  their  wear  and  cost,  and  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  different  classes  of  woods  used  for  paving. 
Statistics  were  also  given  showing  the  relatively  greater  wear 
of  steel  tramways  in  comparison  with  granite  sets. 
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Northwestern  Railway  Club.— At  the  regular  meeting  on 
February  13.  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  George  Dickson,  of  the 
(Jreut  Northern  Railway,  and  Mr.'H.  L.  Preston,  of  the  Omaha 
liailway,  on  Steel  tersu*  Iron  Axles  for  Locomotive  and  Car 
1  se.  Mr.  Dickson's  paper  took  up  the  record  of  certain  axles 
which  have  been  in  use  on  the  Great  Xorthcm  Road  that  offered 
:i  fair  basis  for  comparison,  and  was  somewhat  in  favor  of  steel 
;i\les  both  for  safety,  convenience,  and  cost.  In  the  discussion. 
Mr.  L.  R.  PonieiT  took  the  position  that  an  alteration  of  the 
structure  of  iron  bringing  alwut  a  condition  similar,  if  not  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  the  crystallization,  can  be  brought 
alioiit  by  vibration,  and  gave  examples  of  crane  chains  and 
spokes  of  certain  wroiight  spoke  wheels  to  illuitrate  his  posi- 
tion. Other  members  advanced  the  idea  that  a  muck  bar  axle 
is  preferable  to  one  made  from  scrap.  The  subject  for  I  he  next 
meeting  will  be  Brick  Arches  in  Fire-boxes,  and  Care  of  the 
Passenger  Trains^at  Terminals. 


Eng^ineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis.— At  a  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  there  was  a  discussion  in  regard  to  the  location  of 
boulevards  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  followed  by  a  paper 
oil  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  bj'  Mr.  Joha  Dean,  who  gave 
a  synopsis  of  the  plan  of  reorganization  and  the  work  which 
has  been  done,  and  with  which  most  of  our  readers  are  famil- 
Im.  The  canal,  he  said,  is  '26  ft.  deep,  28  ft.  on  the  lock-sills, 
with  a  width  of  120  ft.  at  the  bottom  and  170  at  the  water- 
line.  It  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity,  so  that  it  can  \k 
used  by  night  and  day,  and  tlie  clearance  allowed  on  the 
bridges  is  75  ft.;  the  time  of  pas.sage  from  six  to  seven  hours. 
,\t  the  meeting  of  March  7  Mr.  L.  Holman  gave  an  address 
on  the  new  St.  Ijouis  Water-Works,  giving  a  short  lexume  on 
the  early  historical,  with  the  present  and  future  aspects  of 
the  work.  The  first  agitation  for  water- works  in  St.  Ix)uis 
began  in  1829,  and  they  were  built  between  1833  and  1836 
with  a  wooden  reservoir  100  ft.  S(|uare.  The  pipes  were  all 
of  lead  and  put  in  Iiy  the  city.  The  present  system  was  put 
into  service  in^ie72,  and  there  arc  now  420  miles  of  pipe  in 
the  city.  ... 

Engineers'  Club  of  Cincinnati.— The  reimrt  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  year  ending  T)eceml)er  31,  1893,  hiis  just  been 
issuetl,  and  contains  a  list  of  the  papers  which  have  been  read 
during  the  year,  and  which  were  as  follows  :  Country  Roads  ; 
the  Pasition  which  their  Improvement  should  Occupy  in  the 
Internal  Development  of  the  United  States,  M.  D.  Burke  ;  Sue- 
ircstions  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Miami  Canal,  Major  L. 
M.  Ilosea  ;  Peculiarities  of  Numbers.  Oswi^ld  Dietz  ;  Pro- 
jioscd  Plan  for  Disposal  of  Overhead  Wires  in  Cities,  Colonel 
r>athani  Anderson  ;  Sidewalk  Improvements  in  the  Vicinity  of 
Cincinnati,  E.  F.  Laj-man  :  Undcrdrainage  as  a  Structural 
Feature  in  Engineering  Works,  Colonel  Tjatham .  Anderson  ; 
Huildini;  Stones  of  the  Vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  W.  B.  Ruggles  ; 
Lailics'  Night — Reading  of  .^elections  from  the  manuscript  of 
"  Blennerhassett."  Professor  W.  II.  Venable  ;  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  ;  Telford  r/-r»>ix  Macadam — Which  was  lllghl  '! 
Colonel  Latham  Anderson  ;  Contractors  vt'rm»  Specifications, 
Charles  E.  Ewing  ;  Construction  of  the  Norwood  Reservoir, 
C.  N.  Miller.  Annual  Address  :  Engineering  Progress  During 
the  Past  Year,  Colonel  Latham  Anderson. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Club  5[r.  M.  I).  Burke  read  a 
pajier  on  the  ship  canal  from  Cincinnati  to  Toletlo,  in  which 
he  reviewed  the  question  of  the  construction  of  a  canal  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  allow  the  passngc  of  boats  and  barges 
of  large  sizes.  He  di.scussed  the  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  requirements  necessary  for  a  navigable  water-way  con- 
necting the  lakes  with  the  Ohio  River,  the  physical  conditions 
required  to  make  such  a  line  practicable,  and  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  its  construction.  j 

CiTil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul.— At  a  meeting  on 
March  .5  Mr.  C.  .1.  A.  Morris  addresst^d  the  meeting  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Coal  Docks  and  Coal  Handling  Plants.  He  illustrate<l 
it  by  maps,  plans,  photographs,  etc..  of  the  lielt  railway  and 
coal  dock  of  the  Northwestern  Coal  Itailway  Company,  which 
is  now  l)eing  built  at  Superior.  The  tract  of  land  which  it 
occupies  is  more  than  ~'t  acres,  and  is  l)eing  filled  to  an  aver- 
age depth  of  10  ft.  It  is  Iwiinded  by  crilw  of  12  in.  square 
timber  hemmed  in  by  a  row  of  60  ft.  piles  driven  to  4  ft. 
r^-nters.  Tlic  cribs  are  22  ft.  deep,  24  ft.  wide,  and  are  sunk 
in  2.">0  ft.  sections  with  material,  principally  sand,  which  has 
l¥>en  raise<i  by  a  hvdraulic  dredge  that  is  capable  of  moving 
300  cub.  yds,  of  solid  matter  per  hour.    The  dredge  consists 


of  two  scows  of  5i  ft.  draft  connected  by  a  huge  joint.  The 
end  of  a  20-in.  section  pipe  carrying  a  revolving  cutter,  which 
masticates  aD}'thing  in  its  way  except  solid  rock,  ranges  verti- 
cally 28  ft.  and  horizontally  80  ft.  by  the  swinging  of  the 
smaller  scow.  The  main  boat,  which  is  9.5  ft.  long,  is  anchored 
by  fore-and-aft  spuds.  If  the  dredge  is  swung  from  a  for- 
ward spud  a  range  of  150  ft.  is  secured.  The  400-H.P.  engiue 
works  a  centrifugal  pump,  and  cutter  material  may  l»e  carried 
through  the  18-in.  delivery  pump  for  a  distance  of  3,500  ft. 


Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia.— At  a  meeting  on  March  3 
Mr.  W.  B.  Riegner  read  a  description  of  the  New  Falls  of  the 
Schuylkill  Bridge  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad 
Company,  and  Mr.  John  C.  Trautwine,  .Tr.,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  to  an  intercstine  problem  which  occurred 
in  supplying  the  village  of  Frackville  from  the  Mud  Run  Res- 
ervoir in  Schuylkill  County.  The  water  was  fed  through  a 
10-in.  pipe,  for  a  distance  of  8.000  ft.,  to  locomotives  and  fire- 
plugs in  the  village.  The  fall  in  the  pipe  was  40  ft,  and  the 
head  in  the  reservoir  20  ft.  At  the  village  this  pipe  separatetl 
into  two  branches  6  in.  in  diameter,  one  3,200  ft.  long,  run- 
ning to  the  'village  of  Mahanoy  Plain,  with  a  fall  of  340  ft., 
and  the  other  about  l,.50O  ft.  long,  running  to  the  head  house 
of  the  plain,  and  in  this  distance  first  riMng  2  ft.,  then  falling 
about  10  ft.  to  the  upper  story  of  the  hesid  house,  and  15  ft. 
further  to  the  cellar.  The  difficulty  experienced  was  that, 
owing  to  the  miich  greater  head  in  the  long  pipe,  the  valley 
at  its  end  got  all  the  water,  leaving  practically  none  for  the 
head  house  at  the  top  of  the  plain.  Mr.  H.  K.  Nichols,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  remedied 
the  trouble  by  the  simple  expedient  of  introducing  in  the  long 
pipe,  just  below  the  branch,  a  siphon  about  18J  ft.  high,  pro- 
vided at  the  top  with  a  blow-off  cock,  by  which  the  air  is 
allowed  to  escape  when  it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities. 


New  York  Railroad  Club.  — At  the  March  meeting  two 
papers  were  read.  One  by  Mr.  West,  Superintendent  of  Mo- 
tive Power  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad,  on 
"  What  is  an  Economical  Load  for  the  Locomotive  from  the 
Standpoint  of  the  Motive  Power  and  Transportation  Depart- 
ments ?"  and  tlic  other  by  Mr.  Weston.  Superintendent  of  the 
West  Shore,  on  "  From  what  Class  of  Employes  Should  Loco- 
motive Firemen  be  Selected  ?"  It  cannot  he  said  that  anv  real 
decision  was  reached  in  the  discussion  of  either  i)a|>er.  Many 
instances  of  overloadinir  and  bad  practice  were  cite<l,  Init  no 
one  offered  a  practicable  remedy.  The  second  pH|)er  fared 
about  as  badly.  Mr.  Weston  laid  d  )wn  the  four  following 
propositions  : 

"  First  proposition  :  The  locomotive  fireman  should  invari 
ably  be  sc-lected  from  employes  engaged  in  road  service. 

"  Second  proposition  :  Locomotive  firemen  shoulrl  Ik/ selected 
from  among  the  men  filling  the  position  of  head  brakeman  on 
freight  trains.  This  pr(»|M>sition  anticipates  that  the  position 
of  head  brakeman  on  freight  trains  shall  be  filled  by  men  who 
have  l)een  especially  selected  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for 
firemen,  and  that  while  they  are  filling  the  position  of  bead 
brakeman  they  will  be  on  probation  or  trial  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining,  as  nearly  as  possible,  whether  tljey  are  the  right 
kind  of  timber  to  jrrow  up  to  he  engineers  or  not. 

"  Third  proiX)sition  ;  In  selecting  firemen  the  man's  promise 
of  becoming  a  goo<l  runner  should  be  the  controlling  consider- 
ation, and  that  everything  else  should  be  subordinate  to  this 
essential  requisite.     ^ 

"  Fourth  proposition  :  As  a  general  rule,  the  fireman  who 
biis  the  least  jiromise  of  becoming  a  satisfactory  engineer  is 
the  one  who  is  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  engine  wipers." 

But  in  the  discussion  there  was  a  strong  exception  to  taking- 
firemen  excliisivelv  from  the  ranks  of  the  head  brakemen,  and 
men  ranging  from  farmers'  boys  to  round-house  wipers  and 
helpers  were  reported  as  having  made  ext*llent  firemen. 


PERSONALS. 


Mh.  W.  H.  Rosincj  has  been  api*ointe<i  Master  Mechanic  of 
the  First  District,  First  Division  of  the  IH'nver  &  Rio  Grande 
liiiilrnad,  with  an  office  at  Bumham,  to  take  the  ])lace  of 
Mu.  Qri.Nrnv  Lamplcgh  resigned. 

Mr.  Rom.in  H.  Wilbur,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  Ijehifih  Valley  Railroad,  has  had  his 
jurisdiction  extended  so  that  it  now  covers  tlie  Northern 
Division,  and  after  March  5  the  superintendents  of  the  North 
Branch,  Seneca.  Auburn  and  Buffalo  Divisions  report  to  Mr. 
Wilbur  as  General  Superintendent  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa,   . 
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Congratulatory. — An  event  of  much  importance  to  a 
number  of  people  occurred  just  after  The  American  En- 
oiNEER  went  to  press  last  month.  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Howard, 
of  New  York,  and  Miss  Minnie  Morey.  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Franklin  Morey,  of  Denver,  were  married  in  that  city 
on  Thursday  evening,  February  23,  in  the  Twenty-thinl 
Avenue    Presbyterian     Cliureh.    The    Bride    is    said    to    be 


NBW   STUNE  BUEAhlMi    MACHINE  FOB   KOAD  MAKING. 


beautiful  and  accomplished,  and  interested  in  church  and 
charitable  work.  The  Groom  is  associatetl  with  the  Safety 
Car-IIeating  and  Lighting  Company,  of  this  city,  and  holds 
a  responsible  position  and  is  well  known  to  many  of  o»ir  read- 
ers. May  he  realize  the  trutli  of  the  saying  of  the  wise  man 
from  the  East,  who  wrote  that  "'those  who  have  wives  are 
blest  with  good  fortune.  Wives  are  as  friends  who,  by  their 
kind  and  gentle  speech,  soothe  you  in  your  retirement. 
In  your  distresses  they  are  as  mothers,  and  they  are  re- 
freshment to  those  who  are  travelers  in  the  rugged  paths 
of  life." 

May  felicity  attend  their  steps. 


Manufactures. 


A  NEW  STONE  BREAKING  MACHINE  FOR  ROAD- 
MAKING. 


The  stone  machine  illustrated  in  our  engraving  is  of  special 
interest  to  contractors,  engineers  and  others  having  to  do  with 
the  breaking  of  stone  for  macadam  and  balla.st.  It  was  built 
especially  for  this  class  of  work  by  the  Farrel  Foundry  & 
Machine  Company.  Ansonia,  Conn  ,  and  is  one  of  a  number  of 
such  machines  recently  furnished  prominent  contractors  and 
for  which  there  continues  a  general  demand.  While  it  does 
not  depart  in  its  general  construction  from  the  familiar  design 
characteristic  of  the  Blake  style  crusher,  as  long  built  by  the 
Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  it  does  differ  essentially 
in  the  distribution  of  weight  and  material  used  in  its  manufac- 
ture. 

The  Farrel  crusher,  as  usually  built,  consists  briefly  of  a 
strong  iron  frame,  near  one  end  of  which  is  a  powerful  mova- 
ble jaw  of  iron.  By  means  of  a  toggle  joint  and  eccentric  this 
jaw  ia  mored  back  and  forward  a  slight  distance  from  the 


frame.  As  the  jaw  recedes  the  opening  increases  and  the 
stone  descends  ;  as  it  approaches  the  frame  the  stone  is  crushed. 
By  an  adjustable  toggle-block  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the 
jaw  can  Ik?  adjustetl  to  the  size  of  any  stone  or  particular  prod- 
uct, and  this  while  the  machine  is  in  motion.  The  needs  of 
contractors  for  the  class  of  work  indicated  demands  a  machim- 
that  is  unusually  strong  and  substantial,  and  so  arranged  that 

the  wearing  part.-- 
are  easy  of  acces.- 
and  readily  re 
newed.  It  was  to 
meet  just  such  re 
quirements  that 
the  crusher  pre 
sented  was  built, 
and  the  results 
have  proved  very 
satisfactory. 

In  this  machine 
the  pitman  and 
swing-jaw  are  of 
steel,  which  en- 
ables the  Con\- 
pany  t  o  Iru  i  I  d 
them  lighter  and 
at  the  same  time 
much  stronger 
than  would  be  pos« 
sible  were  they 
constructed  of  cast 
iron.  The  swing- 
jaw  shafts  and  ec 
centric  shafts  are 
larger  than  usual, 
the  jaw-plates  are 
of  the  best  quality 
of  charcoal  iron, 
and  the  'cheeks 
and  other  wearing 
parts  are,  with  the 
exception  of  the 
plates,  of  steel. 

The  machine  is 
simple  and  posi. 
tive  in  its  work- 
ing. This  ma 
chine  is  made  ii< 
sizes  88  follows— namely,  15  !n.  X  9  in.,  20  X  10  in.,  and  3C 
in.  X  13  in.  It  is  of  interest  to  add  that  over  100  medals 
have  Ibeen  awarded  crushers  made  by  the  Farrel  Foundry  & 
Machine  Company  at  various  expositions. 
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PETROLEUM  IN  JAVA  AND  SUMATRA. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  William  Warren  a  communica- 
tion anent  the  Sumatra  and  Java  petroleum  wells,  in  which 
lie  states  that  the  average  output  there  is  228  barrels  per  well 
per  day,  as  compared  with  241  barrels  in  Russia,  and  (up  to 
the  end  of  October,  1893)  59  barrels, per  month  in  the  United 
States,  while  in  Burma  a  well  giving  25  barrels  daily  is  con- 
sidered a  big  well.  The  amount  of  the  exports  east  of  Suez 
exceeds  20,000,000  cases  of  oil  per  annum— a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance  to  Sumatra,  as  good  oil  cannot  be  obtained 
elsewhere  in  the  East. 

The  Dordtsche  Petroleum  Company  of  Java  commenced 
operations  with  a  capital  of  350,000  fr.  (£29,250),  and.  it  is 
stated,  have  since  that  dale  paid  dividends  aggregating  80  per 
cent,  of  the  paid-up  ca^ibil  as  above.  At  Wonokrona,  5^ 
miles  from  Soerabaya,  a  large  oil  refinery  has  been  established 
which  gives  employment  to  about  2,000  men.  The  crude 
petroleum,  which  is  obtained  from  a  number  of  oil  wells — 
about  27— which  have  been  drille<l  to  depths  varying  from 
100  to  800  f t  .  in  the  village  of  Djabakotta,  situated  about 
4  miles  from  Wonokrona,  is  conveyetl  to  the  refinery  through 
a  pipe  line,  although  the  oil  is  thick  or  heavy — namely,  23° 
to  42°  Beaume,  the  warm  climate  keeping  it  fluid. 

In  another  village  (Gogoa)  are  other  oil  wells,  the  deepest  of 
which  is  that  1,850  ft.  deep,  producing  gas,  the  pressure  of 
which  is  438  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  is  used  as  fuel  for 
boilers  and  other  purposes. 

The  I)ordt8che-.Iava  Petroleum  Companj',  already  men- 
tione<l,  is  said  to  possess  drilling  rights  m  .Java  over  150,0(X) 
bouws  (262,800  acres,  or,  say,  410  square  miles)  of  oil  lands 
there,  its  present  monthly  output  of  refined  oil  being  45,0(X) 
cases,  which  it  is  expected,  will  be  doubled  in  a  vety^short 
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time.  Other  petroleum  concessions  have  bec-n  taken  up  and 
arc  being  worked  in  Java,  as  at  Gunong  Sarie,  the  rights  of 
w  hich  have  been  secured  by  a  Chinese  family,  Tuan  Lok.  who 
are  working  it  with  a  capital  of  300.000  fr.  (£25,000),  the  en- 
tire interests  of  which,  however,  are  now  said  to  be  taken  over 
liv  a  large  Chinese  company  with  a  capital  of  4,000,000  fr. 
( i'333,330).  The  area  of  the  concession  held  by  this  company 
is  given  as  250  bouws  (438  acres,  or,  say,  seven-tenths  of  a 
square  mile).  The  depth  of  their  "wells  varies  from  75  to 
;r>0  ft.;  one  of  the  shallowest,  only  75  ft.  deep,  gives  396,000 
liters  (or,  say,  11,000  cases)  of  oil  daily,  the  density  of  which, 
as  crude,  is  17"  Beaume,  the  wells  being  drilled  at  a  cost  of 

jT/fr's  )/mh/£  test  or/ BosTo/)//!/i'n jfiBA/Vr/^'r 


L&ngkat  being,  apparently,  such  as  to  make  it  more  than  ever 
regrettable,  from  a  British  point  of  view,  that  Lord  Castlereaeh 
should  have  butlgled  these  rich  islands,  out  of  the  bands  of  the 
British  into  the  hands  of  the  more  fortunate  and  successful 
Dutch. —Commerce. 


FAY'S  ENGINE  VALVE. 


rcaT  rka.  /«»4. 


2  fr.  (say,  1«.  M.)  per  foot  for  the  first  150  ft.  of  depth.  This 
Company,  which  is  in  active  operation,  has  so  far  produced 
only  an  mferior  product,  for  want  of  suitable  new  plant,  some 
of  which  has  now  been  ordered  from  Germany,  of  a  monthly 
capacity  of  1,000,000  liters,  or,  say,  1,000  cases  daily.  Some 
12  wells  are  about  to  be  drilled  at  several  other  places  in  this 
oil-bearing  district,  for  which  concessions  have  been  granted 
and  syndicates  formed,  as  at  Pasoeroen,  Kedir,  Toeban,  and 
Rembang  in  Ban  joe  wangle,  Madura  Island,  etc. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  Java  crude  petroleum  consists  in  the 
great  value,  both  of  the  fair  proportion  of  kerosenes,  but  espe- 
cially ot  the  unusually  large  proportion  of  valuable  by-prod- 
ucts a^lubricating  oils  and  paraffins,  differing  very  consider- 
ably fven^  the  Langkat  petroleums  obtained  in  the  neighboring 
island  of  l^umatra,  these  latter  yielding  about  double  the  pro- 
portion of  kerosenes  and  correspondingly  less  paraffins.  The 
lioyal  N^herlands  India  Petroleum  Company  of  Sumatra  is 
at  present  producing  about  1,600  cases  of  refined  oil  daily 
from  three  wells  only— the  promise  of  a  large  oil  field  in 


Mk.  Henry  R.  Fay,  of  8  Exchange  Place,  Boston.  Mass., 
has  recently  brought  out  a  modification  of  the  ordinarj-  D  slide- 
valve  that  serves  to  reduce  the  comprsssion  in  locomotive  cyl- 
inders. Its  chief  value  is  to  be  found  when  the  en- 
gine is  running  at  high  speeds  and  the  compression 
is  excessive.  It  can  be  applied  to  any  engine  by 
drilling  holes  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  at  such  an 
angle  from  the  valve-seat  to  the  bore  of  the  cylinder 
that  the  piston  packing  will  reach  the  first  of  the 
boles  when  a  groove  cut  in  the  face  of  the  valve, 
and  extending  across  from  one  hole  to  tlie  mate  at 
the  opposite  end  opens  into  the  admission  port  after 
cutting  off.  In  the  applications  that  have  thus  far 
been  made,  these  holes  have  been  f  in.  in  diameter, 
sufl[icient  stock  being  left  between  the  hole  and  ex- 
haust to  cover  the  groove  in  tlie  valve.  Each  of 
the  grooves  in  the  valve  is  provided  with  two  end 
cavities  in  the  side  of  the  valve,  which  are  cut  so  as 
to  reach  the  extra  cylinder  ports  when  exhaust  takes 
place  on  the  opposite  end.  A  communication  is 
thereby  opened  with  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder, 
allowing  the  compression  to  pass  around  the  piston 
to  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  and  exhaust. 

The  valves  have  been  placed  on  a  number  of  en- 
gines on  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  and  a  test 
was*  recently  made  with  one  of  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determininR  tlie  difference  in  back  pressure 
between  engines  using  the  Fay  valve  and  those  with 
the  ordinary  valve.  The  general  dimensions  of  the 
engine  were : 

Diameter  of  cylinder 18   in. 

Stroke  of  piston 22    in.' 

Diameter  of  driving-wheels. ..  68^  in. 

Total  weight  of  engine ...  90,800  lbs. ! 

Steam  ports 14j  in.  X  1    in. 

Exhaust-ports 14J  in.  X  2f  in. 

Valve  travel 4i  in. 

Outside  lap i  in. 

Inside  lap 0   in,.    ■ 

Working  pressure 160  lbs. 

On  February  7  the  test  was  with  the  Fay  valve, 
the  mean  temperature  34°  F.,  and  the  wind  south- 
west, blowing  from  15  to  20  miles  per  hour.  The 
rails  were  frosty  and  the  train  consisted  of  one  hag- 
gage-car.  one  smoking-car,  two  passenger  coaches, 
and  two  12- wheeled  drawing-room  coaches.  Weight 
of  engine  and  tender  loaded,  80  tons.  Estimated 
weight  of  train,  248  tons. 

On  February  8,  with  a  temperature  of  41'  F. 
and  the  same  wind,  the  ordinary  valve  was  tried. 
The  rails  were  wet  (rain  during  the  night"of  the 
7th),  and  the  train  consisted  of  one  baggage-car, 
one  smoking-car,  two  passenger  coaches,  and  two 
eight-wbeel»l  drawing-room  coaches.  Estimated 
weight  of  train,  250  tons. 

The  train  each  day  was  the  regular  New  York 

express  (schedule  train  No.  63),  leaving  Boston  at 

9  A.M.;  due  at  Springfield  at  11.50  a.m. 

The  indicator  was  applied  to  the  left-hand  cylinder  only, 

using  a  Crosby  three-way  cock  with  }  in.  pipe  connections. 

During  the  tests  every  ellort  was  made  to  permit  the  taking 

of  duplicate  indicator  cards.     All  engine  data  (speed,  boiler 

pressure,  and  cut-off^)  was  taken  to  Mr  T.  Purvis,  Jr.,  Division 

Master  Mechanic  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  and  as  a 

result  of  his  efforts  and  of  the  skill  of  the  engineer  of  engine 

No.  173,  the  sets  of  diagrams  shown  in  the  table  were  produced 

under  nearly  the  same  conditions. 

During  the  night  'of  the  7th  the  steam-chest  cover  of  the 
left-hand  cylinder  was  removed  and  the  four  extra  cylinder 
ports,  each  |  in.  in  diameter,  were  screw-plugged,  thereby 
making  the  left-band  cylinder  the  same  as  it  was  before  the 
application  of  the  Fay  valve.  In  each  test  the  same  valve  was 
used,  without  change,  on  tlie  left-hand  cylinder. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  comparison  of  the  indicator  cards  given 
in  the  accompanying  engraving  shows  the  counter  pressure 
to  liave  been  increased  29.2  per  cent.,  or  the  average  com- 
pression, including  preadmission,  was  increased  34.2  per  cent.. 
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CoX<!UATLl.\T«KY.  —  All     cvcllt    of    Iliucll    illl|iort;itlCf     to     11 

niimlHT  of  iM-<)|iIt'  occurri'd  just  iifiiT  'liir.  Ami-.kh  \n'  Kn- 
<:i.Nl.Klt  w<-iit  to  pros  l:ist  iiKpiiIIi.  Mr.  ('larrii<-c  1!.  Ilowiini. 
of  Xcw  York.  ;tiiil  Miss  .Miiiiiif  Morcv.  dauulitiT  of  .Mr.  .'tiul 
Mrs.  Franklin  Morcv,  of  Dcnvir.  wire  inarriiil  in  thai  illy 
on  'riiursday  cviiiinir,  Fi'liriiarv  •.'■,'.  in  tin-  'r«iiity-tliiril 
AvcniK'     I'nslivtcriaM     (  himli.     Tlir     llriilc     is    said    tu    In- 


^H^Hftil^Ai^H^HPk 

^^^l^pl^^^^H     I^^^B    ^M 

^^^^Hi                              — •     ^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^H  /^^H 

^E\\■   .>iTnNEl!l;KAKlM..    M.U  IllNE   lUlt    1!().\D  MAKINU. 


lN>:tiitifiil  and  .arcomplislii'd,  anil  intiTi  ~trd  in  (  liiircli  and 
I'liurilalilf  work.  Tin-  <;n>oin  is  .■i^siuiatfil  witii  llir  S.ifciv 
Car- Heat  in:.'  and  l.iirliliiii'  Coinpaiiy.  of  this  cily.  and  lioMs 
a  ri'spoii^ihli-  position  ami  i-^  ■■Nt'll  known  to  many  of  our  rrad- 
tTS.  May  lif  nali/i- till- irulh  of  tlir  sayiiiir  of  the  w  isr  man 
from  ttic  llast.  w  lio  wroti'  that  '"lliosc  wlio  JiaVi-  wives  an' 
lijcst  wilh  iroo;l  fiirliiiM-.  Wives  an-  .is  friond^  who.  hy  tljrir 
kind  and  L'l'ntlc  spccili,  soolhr  yoii  in  \oiir  ntinnicin. 
In  your  distrrvsi's  tiny  ari'  as  nioilii-rs,  ,ind  tlicy  arr  p- 
fri'slimrnt  to  tliosc  w  lio  arr  Ir.ivili-rs  in  tin-  ril'-'irid  patlis 
of  lifi.  • 

Mav  fclii  ilv  altfiid  tlnir  sli  p.*. 


fraint'.  As  ilic  jaw  rorcdi's  tin-  ojicnin;:  incroascs  and  tli- 
stoni'ilcsc'iids  ;  as  it  approaclirs  tin- fnimr  tlir  stone  is rruslHd 
Iiv  an  adjuslalilc  to:;i.di- iilock  tlii' h'imtli  of  tlie  stroke  of  t|i. 
jaw  eaii  lie  .nljusleil  to  the  si/.e  of  any  >tone  or  particular  prod 
net.  and  this  whili-  thi!  maehine  is  in  motion.  The  needs  o' 
eontraetors  for  the  class  of  work  indieatrd  demands  a  niaeliin. 
that  i<  unusually  strong  and  sulistaiiti.il,  and  so  arraiiired  tli:r 

the  vvearinii  part 
!ire  tiisy  of  .•i<'ec> 
and  readilj-  r< 
newed.  It  was  1. 
meet  just  stR'Ji  v 
ijnirenieiits  t  li  a 
the  oriislier  jin 
wilted  was  built 
•Hid  the  result 
liave  proved  v<t\ 
s;iiisfactory. 

In  this  niacliiiji 
the    pitniiiii    an<: 
swini;-jaw   are  o! 
st.><'!,    which    en 
allies     the     Com 
pany    to    liiiild 
them    lifihter  and 
at  the  .same  tini< 
nnuh  St  r  on  ire  r 
tliall  would  lie  po-» 
si  I  lie   were    t  he  \ 
roustrurtcdofca-' 
iron.     The  swini'- 
jaw  shafl.s  and  ei 
cintrie   sliafts  an- 
larirer  than  iisu.il. 
the  j.aw-plates  an- 
of  the  iK'st  (lUnlil  V 
of   charenal    iron, 
and  the  'cheek  .s 
and  other  wearini; 
parts  are,  with  the 
exception    of    tin 
plates,  of  .steel. 

The  maehine  is 
sim)>le  and  posi. 
tive  in  its  work- 
ing. This  ma 
chine  is  niado  ii4 
sizes  as  follows— nanielv  I'l  in.  X  !•  in..  ~i>  X  10  in.,  and  :!i 
in.  X  l:<  in.  It  is  of  interest  to  add  that  over  1"M>  medals 
li.ive  ilieeii  aw.irded  crushers  made  hy  the  Parrel  Fouudry  »V; 
Mac  liinc  Company  at  various  ex|Hi-sitions. 


PETROLEUM  IN  JAVA  AND  SUMATRA. 


Manufactures. 


A  NEW  STONE  BREAKING  MACHINE  FOR  ROAD 
MAKING. 


TiiK  stone  machine  illustrtited  in  our  cni'iMviii'^'  is  o(  >peei.-d 
infurest  to  contraclors,  eii-riiiciTN  ainl  others  l'a\  iiiir  to  do  with 
the  lireakin^  of  stone  for  ni.ir-.id.ini  and  liallasl.  It  w.is  huilt 
especially  for  tliis  clas>  of  work  liy  the  Farrd  l-'oundry  A 
Maehine  Company,  .\nsoiii.i.  Conn  ,  itml  is  one  of  a  nunilier  of 
such  niachiiies  reeeiitly  furnished  pioiiiiiuMt  contractors  and 
for  which  there  continues  a  ireiieral  ilemaiid.  \\  liili-  it  diw> 
not  depart  in  its  ireneral  eonstrintion  from  the  familiar  ilesii;n 
chtiracteristic  ot  the  I'.lake  style  crusher,  as  Ion;:  huilt  liy  the 
Farrel  Foundry  A:  Machine  Company,  it  diKs  ditTer  essentially 
in  the  distliliution  of  w°eii:lit  and  material  used  in  its  maniifac 
tlire. 

Tlio  Farrel  cnislier,  as  iisu.illy  Imilr.  ciinsisls  Itrietly  of  a 
Strom;  iron  frame,  iie.ir  one  end  of  which  is  a  powerful  ni(>v;i- 
lile  jaw  of  iron.  I!y  means  of  a  toii^ilc  juiiit  .ami  eccentric  tlii-» 
jaw  is  moved   bacli  and  forward  a  sliirht  distaiuc  from  the 


W'l.  have  received  from  Mr.  William  Warren  a  communica- 
tion aneiit  the  Sumatra  ami  .lava  petroleum  wells,  in  which 
lie  stall  s  tluit  the  .aver.iire  mitput  there  is  •,'-,'>'  liarrcls  per  well 
jier  day.  as  comptircd  with  '.'il  barrels  in  Kussia,  and  nil)  to 
the  end  of  (Iilober,  \x'.K',)  .V.t  barrels  per  iiioiith  in  the  United 
sf.ites,  while  in  liurnia  a  well  ^ivini:  ti.")  Iiarrels  daily  is  con- 
sidered a  bi::  well.  The  amount  of  the  exports  east  of  Suez 
exceeds  ■Jii,iKiii,()iMi  ca^es  of  oil  [KT  annum— a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance  to  Sumatra,  as  .'/'W  oil  cannot  he  obtained 
elsewhire  in  llie  Fast. 

The  Dordt-che  I'etroliuiii  Company  <if  Java  commeno.'d 
openitioiis  with  a  cajiital  of  :'.."iO,ooo  fr.  1  t","J,'.'.Vb.  and.  it  is 
stated,  have  since  that  date  paid  dividends  .itrjrreiratinir  SO  p»'r 
cent,  of  the  piiid.iip  capital  as  abuvi'.  At  Wonokrona,  ."m 
miles  from  Soerab.iya,  a  lari_'e  oil  ntiiiery  has  been  established 
which  iiives  employment  to  about  '2,<KM»  men.  Tin-  crude 
petroleum,  which  is  obtained  from  ;i  niiiiibcr  of  oil  wells — 
about  -T  -vvliich  have  liecn  drilled  to  dejiths  varyiiiL'  from 
Kill  to  soil  II  .  ill  the  villai;e  of  l»jabakottu.  situated  about 
I  miles  from  \\  onokrona,  is  conveyed  to  the  relinery  tlirou;:li 
a  pil>e  line,  allhoiejli  tln'  oil  is  tliick  or  heavy — namidy,  'S.i 
to  |-.'"  lieaiime.  the  warm  climate  keepiniT  it  tliiid. 

In  another  villaire  ^(Jo^oa)  are  other  oil  Wflls,  the  dee|K'st  of 
which  is  that  l.sV)  It.  deep,  pnxluciiig  jras,  the  pressure  of 
which  is  1:{S  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  is  u.sed  as  fuel  for 
boilers  .mil  other  purposes. 

The  Dordtsehe  .lava  I'etroleiim  Company,  alre.-idy  men- 
lioned,  is  said  to  pos.sess  drilliiiir  ritrhls  in  .lava  over  1-")0.<J0() 
lioiiws  iii(it>.siM»  acres,  or.  .say,  lib  square  milesi  of  oil  lands 
there,  its  jire.seiit  monthly  output  of  reliiied  oil  liein;.;  4.").(HHI 
cu.s(s,  which  it  is>  e.\(Heteil  will  Ik.-  doubled  in  a  vi-ryj^t.Lort 
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lime.  Other  petroleum  concessions  have  l)ecn  tsiken  Up  and 
,ii>  U'ing  worked  in  Java,  as  at  (Jnminir  Sarii'.  the  rij;lils  of 
V,  hieh  liave  Ix-cn  secured  l>v  a  Chiiicsi'  faniilv,  Tiiaii  L'>k.  who 
,ri- workinfr  it  witli  a  capital  of  ;{00,(Mll>  fr."  (t2">,tMM»i,  the  eii- 
•  ire  interests  of  wliidi.  however,  an-  now  said  to  l)c  taken  over 
'<\-  a  hirgc  C'iiinese  company  witli  a  capital  of  4,<MK),(M)0  fr. 
':;W3,3tJO).  The  area  of  the  concession  held  hy  this  company 
-  i:iven  as  250  bouws  (AW  acres,  or,  s:iy,  seveii-ti-nlhs  of  a 
-  |iiare  mile).  The  deptli  of  their  'wells  varies  from  75  to 
.;V(  ft.;  one  of  the  shallowest,  only  75  ft.  dt>ep,  srives  ;!!tti,(»0(» 
i  'ers  Cor,  say,  ll.OOJ  <'as<'s)  of  oil  daily,  the  density  of  which, 
:i-  crude,  is  17     Heaume,  the  wells  In-iiig  drilled  at  a  cost  of 


USJ  .... 


Lanskat  l>ein<r.  apparently,  sucli  as  to  make  it  more  than  ever 
resrrettahle,  from  a  Uriti.sh  jioint  of  view,  that  Loni  ("astlereairh 
should  have  liurlL'led  these  ricii  islands  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Itritish  into  tlie  hands  of  the  mor<'  fortunate  and  suc«fssful 

Hutch.  -  Coiiillifir,-. 


FAYS  ENGINE  VALVE. 


depth.     This 
far  iir<«luced 


reft  r»»  i«»4. 


■-'  fr.  (say,  li.  s,/. »  jht  foot  for  the  lir^t  150  ft.  of 
(ompany.  which  is  in  active  o|>er;ition,  lias  so 
oidv  an  inferior  jiroduct,  for  want  of  .-.uit.ilile  new  plant,  some 
of  which  has  now  been  ordered  from  (Jerniany.  of  a  monthly 
capacity  of  l,(H(0,iK»o  liters,  or,  .siiy,  l,(KMi  cases  ilaily.  Soin'e 
I','  wells  are  iittoiit  to  lie  drilled  at  several  other  pl.aces  in  this 
oil-licarinir  ilistriet,  for  which  <'oncessii>ns  have  Iwen  frranted 
and  svndicates  fornii-d,  .is  at  I'asoeroen.  Kedir,  Toehan,  and 
Hemhan^  in  IJaiiJocwanirie,  .Madura  Island,  etc. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  .Tava  (rude  petroleum  consists  in  the 
i:r<>at  value,  both  of  tlie  lair  proportion  of  kerosenes,  but  espe- 
ciallv  of  the  unusuiilly  l.irL"-''  propin-tiou  of  valuable  bv-prod- 
nets  as  lubrieatinir  oils  :iud  ]iaratliiis,  dilTeriiiir  very  consider- 
.ably  from  the  l.aliirkat  iirlroleunis  olitaiiied  in  the  neiirhborini; 
island  of  Sumatra,  these  latter  yielditiL'  about  double  the  jiro- 
jiortion  of  kerosenes  and  <'orrespoiidini;ly  less  par.-itlins.  The 
Uoyal  Netlierlands  India  Pi-troleum  ('om]>.iny  of  ,'suniatra  is 
at  present  j)roilncinir  about  l.t»i>0  c.ises  «>f  reliniil  oil  daily 
from  three  wells  only— the  promise  of  a  larsre  oil  tield  in 


-Mn.  Hi..M(v  U.  Fay,  of  ^  Ja<  hanjre  I'lace,  Hoston.  .Mass., 
h.as  rr'cently  brouplit  out  .a  modilication  of  the  onlinary  I»  sliilc- 
valve  that  serves  to  reduce  the  conipr-ssion  in  locomotive  cyl- 
inilers.  Its  chief  v.alue  is  to  Iw  found  when  the  en- 
jrine  is  runnini:  at  hiirh  sjx'iils  and  the  compression 
is  excessive.  It  can  l>e  aiiplied  to  any  enirine  by 
drillini:  holes  at  the  end  of  the  bridjre.  at  sucli  nn 
anu'le  from  the  valve  seat  to  the  bon-  of  the  cyliinler 
th.at  the  piston  packin;;  will  reach  tli<'  lirst  of  the 
holes  when  a  irroove  cut  in  the  face  of  the  v.ilve, 
and  exiendinjr  across  from  <«ie  hole  to  the  mate  at 
the  opposite  end  opens  into  the  admission  |>ort  after 
cuttin.:;  oft.  In  the  apjdications  that  have  thus  far 
iK'en  maile.  these  holes  have  In^en  k  in.  in  diameter, 
snllicient  stock  l«-in^  left  between  the  hole  and  ex- 
haust to  cover  the  ;:rfK)ve  in  the  valve.  Kach  of 
tlie  irrooves  in  the  valve  is  jirovided  with  two  end 
cavities  in  the  side  of  the  v.dv<-,  which  are  cut  ,so  as 
to  reach  the  e.\tra<'yliniier  jxirts  when  exhaust  takes 
jdacc  on  the  op|«>site  cud.  .\  conimuniiation  is 
tliereby  opened  with  the  other  end  of  the  cylin<ier, 
allowiiiii  the  <-onipres.sion  to  i)ass  around  tlie  piston 
to  the  other  end  of  the  <-yliiider  and  exhaust. 

The  valvt-s  lun'e  been  placed  on  a  nuniK-r  of  en- 
gines on  the  IJoston  A:  .Mbany  Hailroaii,  and  a  test 
w as' rc«"entl.v  made  with  one  of  them  for  the  pur- 
j>ose  of  deterniinini;  tlie  dilfen'tice  in  back  pressure 
between  eni;ines  usin<:  the  Fay  valve  and  those  w  ith 
the  onlinarv  valve.  The  general  dimensions  of  the 
enirine  were  : 

Diameter  of  cylinder l'^    in. 

Stroki- of  ]>ist<)n 2".J    in.' 

DiametcT  of  drivinir- wheels.  . .  (>xi  in. 

Total  weiirht  of  engine '.to,s(K)  lbs.  ' 

Steam  jHirts 14i' in.  X  1    in. 

Kxhaust  ports HJ  itj.  X  2?  in. 

Valve  travel 45  in. 

i  )utside  lap ;  in. 

Inside  lap 0    in. 

Working  ]vressure l<>ti  lbs. 

On  February  7  the  test  w.ts  with  the  Fay  vjilve, 
the  mean  tenil>eratur<"  '.ii  F.,  and  the  wind  south- 
west, blowing  from  15  to  2u  niiU's  ])er  hour.  The 
rails  were  frostx  and  the  train  consisted  of  oni'  Iiag- 
y^asre  c:ir.  one  smoking-car,  two  pas.sent:er  coaches, 
alid  two  V-  w  heeled  drawini:  room  coachc-s.  Weight 
of  eiiu'ine  and  tender  loaded,  so  tons.  Kstitnatcd 
weiirht  of  train,  24s  tons. 

On  Feliruary  S.  with  a  tcnip<'rature  of  41''  V. 
and  the  same  wind,  the  ordinar.v  valve  was  trieil. 
The  rails  were  w<'t  (rain  during  the  night"of  the 
7th >,  anil  the  train  consisted  of  one  baggage-car, 
one  smoking-<-ar,  two  p.i.ssenger  <-oaclies.  and  two 
eight-whe<'k-<l  drawinir-rooiu  coaches.  Fstimated 
wciirht  of  train.  250  tons. 

The  tr.iin  each  day  was  tlie  regtdar  New  York 

express  (schedule  train   Xo.  *>:b,  leaving  lioston   at 

!•  A.M.;  <lue  at  Springticld  at  11  50  a.m. 

The  indicator  was  .applied  to  the  left-hand  cylinder  only, 

using  a  Crosby  three-way  cock  with  J  in.  i)ii>e  connections. 

Durimr  the  tests  everi'  elTort  was  made  to  i«Tniit  llie  taking 

of  duplicate  imlicator  cards.     .Ml  engine  data  isp(H-<l.  boiler 

pressure,  and  cut  olTi  was  taken  to  .Mr  T.  I'urvis,  .jr..  Oivision 

Master  Slechanic  of  the  Boston  iV  .Mbany  Kailroail.  and  as  h 

result  of  his  elTorts  and  of  the  skill  of  the  engineer  of  engine 

Xo.  17:!.  the  sets  of  diatrmms  shown  iu  the  t.ibli-  were  i>iodiice<! 

under  nearly  the  siime  <'onditions. 

Murinir  the  night 'of  the  7th  the  stoani-chest  covit  of  the 
left  haiiil  ivliiider  was  removed  ami  the  four  extr.i  t-ylinder 
ports,  each  i;  in.  in  diameter,  were  screw  plugged,  thereliv 
making  the  left-hand  cylinder  the  same  as  it  was  before  the 
application  of  the  Fay  v.tlvc.  In  each  lot  the  same  valve  Wiis 
used,  without  change,  on  the  h-fthand  cylinder. 

It  is  clainieil  that  a  comparistni  of  the  indicator  c.-irds  given 
in  the  accompanying  engraving  shows  the  counter  jiressure 
to  have  Ik'cii  increased  2',t.2  per  cent.,  or  the  .averaire  ("oni- 
jtression,  including  preadmission,  was  iucri'ased  24.2  jht  (.-cut.. 
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and  the  average  back  pressure  increased  38  per  cent,  with  tlie 
ordinary  valve  over  the  Fay  valve,  this  talcing  the  atmospheric 
line  as  a  base. 


TRIMMING  PRESS  FOR  DROP  FORCINGS. 


Tims  cut  rciireBcnUs  a  press  of  late  design  brought  out  by 
the  E.  W.  Bliss  Company,  and  it  Is  intended  for  use  in  the 
forge  shop  where  hot  metal  is  to  l)e  trimmed.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  designers  to  build  a  press  that  would  meet  as 
nearly  as  possible  all  the  recjuirements  for  which  a  press  of 
this  class  of  work  can  be  used.  The  i)ress  is  fitted  with  the 
well-known  liliss  dutch  and  a  (mtent^-d  adjustment  in  the 
slide,  and  has  a  supplementary  slide  in  the  side  of  its  frame 
to  be  used  in  cutting  off  the  work  from  the  bar  after  it  is 
forgetl  and  trimmed.  This  is  considered  a  new  feature  in  a 
press  of  this  kind,  and  will  be  at  once  appreciated  by  persons 
using  such  machines.  The  construction  of  the  machine  is 
very  strong,  and  every  detail  has  iK-en  carefully  studie<l. 
These  presses  are  built  in  several  si/cs«nd  are  usually  made 
with  fly-whet?ls,  as  forcings  are  usually  required  to  Ik-  trimmed 
very  (|uickly  and  a  high-speed  machine  l>ecome8  necessary. 
This  cut  represents  a  press  which  has  a  4-in.  stroke,  4-in.  ad- 
justment, and  is  15  in.  from  l>e<i  to  end  of  slide  when  up  ;  dis- 
tance between  uprights  is  32  in.  This  machine  carries  a 
SWS-lh.  fly-whe«-l,  the  total  weight  lieing  5,.5(K)  11)8.  The  dimen- 
sions can  l)c  modifie<i  to  suit  special  requirements  if  it  is  neces- 
sary.    These  presses  can  also  be  geared  for  cold  trimming. 


A  SOLID  ROCK  DREDGER. 


Trr  ffreat  Increase  in  si/.c  and  draft  of  8t«aniship6  (if  late 
years  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  deejicn  and  otherwi.se  en- 
large the  channds  leading  to  many  of  the  gn-at  harbors  and 
docks  of  the  world.  In  a  nuniIxT  of  instances  the  niueli- 
ne«led  work  lias  l)een  delaye<l  because,  the  entrance-way  iK'ing 
formed  through  rock,  the  enlargement  has  had  to  lie  cffecte<l 
by  the  slow  and  costly  pn)ce8s  of  first  loosening  the  rock  by 
blasting  and  afterward  drc<lging  «ip  the  spoil,  the  difflcultieK 
lieing  greatly  increased  when  the  entrance  was  situated  in  an 
ojien  sea-way.  The  tendency  of  recent  practice  has,  therefore, 
lieen  to  construct  the  dredirer  of  sucli  strength  and  power  as 
to  enable  it  to  cut  its  way  through  the  solid  rock  without  the 
pniliminarv  operation  of  bl:isting.  The  latest  instance  of  this 
methml  of  procedure  is  afforded  by  the  new  channel  leading 
to  the  harlKir  of  .\Icxan(lria,  which  had  to  lie  excavated  for  a 
width  of  :j(K)  ft.  through  a  series  of  ridges  of  solid  rock  extend- 
ing for  about  a  mile  in  an  oj^en  sea-wav.  The  prevalence  of 
a  heavy  swell  greatly  adde<l  to  the  difficulties  of  the  work, 
which,  however,  was  accomplished  practically  without  the 
use  of  explosives,  and  constitutes  a  unique  example  of  rock- 
dredging.  The  work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  .S.  Pearson  & 
Son,  of  Westminster,  who  afterward  dispose*!  of  the  dredger 
to  the  Government.  Having,  however,  taken  a  contract  for 
excavatinir  a  channel  through  the  rock  at  Bermuda  for  the 
Colonial  Government,  the  firm  have  had  a  new  and  very  pow- 
erful steam  dredger  designed,  which  embodies  various  im- 
provements suggested  by  their  experience  at  Alexandria  and 
elsewhere. 

This  is  an  800-ton  hopper  dre<lger,  and  is  being  built  and 
engined  by  Messrs.  Lobnitz  &  Co.,  of  Renfrew,  at  whose 
works  we  recently  inspecte<l  the  vessel.  She  is  808  ft.  long 
over  all.  with  a  breadth  of  40  ft.,  a  depth  of  17  ft.  3  in.,  and  a 
displacement'when  loadetl  of  2.300  tons.  She  is  entirely  steel 
built,  and  will  be  capable  of  steaming  to  any  part  of  the  world 
at  a  speed  of  7  knots.  She  will  be  propelled  by  twin  screws, 
driven  bv  independent  triple-expansion  engines  of  800  H.P. 
The  dredging-gear,  ladder,  and  bucket  chain  are  probably  the 
strongest  ever  made  :  they  are  of  steel  and  weigh  together 
about  100  tons.  The  bucket  chain  will  \ye  driven  by  an  inde- 
pendent compound  surfa(;e-condensing  engine  of  special  con- 
stniction  with  Ift-in.  and  30-in.  cylinders  respectively  and  a 
2-ft.  stroke,  and  working  at  100  ll»s.  pressure.  St«am  for  the 
engines  will  be  provi<li(l  by  two  cvlindricHl  steel  Iwtlers  of  the 
return  tubular  type  of  1,000  II. P.  combine*!.    They  are  ar- 


ranged independently  so  that  one  can  be  cleaned  out  while 
the  other  is  in  use  for  dredging.  For  ordinary  service  the 
vessel  will  carry  100  tons  of  coal,  while  for  long  voyages  shr 
can  take  in  600  tons.  All  the  dredging-gear  will  Itave  sucli 
an  excess  of  strength  that  it  will  pull  up  the  engine  if  any  im 
pediment  is  met  with  in  working,  and  a  breakdown  will  thus 
be  avoideil.  The  bucket  la<!der  is  fitted  with  10  powerful 
buffer  springs,  which  will  cushion  any  shocks  that  may  Ik 
experienced  when  the  dredger  is  working  in  a  sea-swell.    By  an 
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interchange  of  wheels  dredging  am  be  affected  at  three  differ- 
ent spee<l8,  to  suit  the  degree  of  hardness  of  the  materials  met 
with.  The  vessel  will  dredge  to  a  depth  of  4.')  ft.  below  water 
level,  and  she  will  be  able  to  cut  "  her  own  flotation"— that 
is,  she  will  cut  her  way  tlirough  a  bank  above  water  level. 
The  dredged  material  will  be  delivered  by  the  buckets  through 
shoots  into  steel  hoppers  on  either  side  of  the  vessel,  each  of 
which  is  capable  of  containing  7,000  cub.  ft  of  spoil,  or_  It 
may  be  delivered  into  barges  alongside,  by  altering  the  shoots. 
The  vessj'l  will  also  carry  a  special  rock  cutter  for  use  in  cases 
where  the  rock  may  prove  exceptionally  hard.  She  is  like- 
wise arrange<l  for  dredging  in  soft  ground,  and  when  cutting 
a  channel  such  as  a  ^nal  she  will  deliver  the  dredged  mate- 
rials on  to  the  shore  on  either  side. ' 

The  dredger  is  fittetl  with  steam-steering  gear,  which  can 
be  worked  froni  both  of  her  bridges.  A  titan  steam  crane  will 
be  mountetl  on  deck  for  njoving  any  of  the  heavy  parts  for 
examination  or  repair,  and  there  will  be  a  set  of  artificers'  shops, 
so  that  all  ordinary  and  even  heavy  repairs  can  lie  executed  on 
board.  The  .vessel  will  be  lighted  throughout  by  electricity, 
and  will  carry  a  search  light.  Ample  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  tlie  officers  and  crew,  and,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
boiit  e(|uipment,  she  will  carry  a  large  steam  launch  as  a  ten- 
der. This  dredger,  which  is  the  strongest  and  most  powerful 
ever  constructed,  is  Ining  built  to  Lloyd's  and  the  Board  of 
Triule  requirements  lus  a  sea  going  vessel,  and  will  U'  launched 
about  the  beginning  of  Fchiuary.— London  Timts. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


TirE  Brazilian  rebellion  is  at  an  end  ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  the  great  and  formidable  Aquida- 
ban  has  succumbed  to  the  attack  of  a  torpedo  boat  that  came 
out  of  the  fight  unharmed.  The  vessel  was  all  right  as  long 
as  shots  came  through  the  air,  and  she  passed  to  and  fro  before 
the  forts  in  Rio  Janeiro  harbor  with  impunity  ;  but  the  under- 
water attaclis  were  too  much  for. her,  and  down  she  went. 
This  is  what  we  all  thought  and  figured  upon,  and  little  has 
been  learned  ;  but  how  about  the  efficiency  of  the  Nietheroy  ? 
We  must  once  more  re-echo  our  regret  that  she  could  not  have 
had  a  finger  in  the  pie  and  at  least  tired  one  shot  just  to  show 
whether  the  dynamite  gun  was  a  real  weapon  or  a  scarecrow. 


The  question,  "  What  are  we  coming  to  ?"  may  well  be 
asked  regarding  the  criticisms  now  lieing  heaped  upon  the 
navies  of  the  world.  Commencing  with  the  nautical  opera  of 
"  H.  M.  S.  Pinafoi*e,"  we  have  had  one  long  series  of  ridicule 
and  adverse  scientific  criticism  of  the  British  Navy,  culminat- 
ing in  the  "  Cruise  of  the  Mary  Rose"  and  the  topical  songs 
of  the  London  music  halls.  Then  comes  the  latest  shock  of 
all  in  the  scathing  criticisms  of  the  commtttee^sf  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  tlie  navy  of  France,  of  which  the 
English  critics  have  spoken  so  highly.  At  home  we  have 
received  a  rap  on  the  knuckles  in  the  examination  of  the  Ma- 
chiat  and  Catline,  but  are  assured  that  everything  else  is  all 
right.    Let  us  hope  that  it  is. 

The  discussion  by  the  members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  published  in  another  column,  purports 
to  bring  out  the  fact  that  we  really  know  very  little  about  the 
behavior  of  materials  below  the  elastic  limit  within  the  range 
of  those  strains  which  arc  employed  in  machinery  and  struc- 


tures, as  evidenced  by  the  high  factor  of  safety  or  "  factor  of 
ignorance,"  as  one  speaker  put  it.  Would  it  not  be  just  as 
proper  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  the  strains  to  which  a  ma. 
chine  doing  a  given  piece  of  work  is  subjected,  and  thpi«fore 
cannot  calculate  the  strength  required  of  the  matertiu  ?  -  Who. 
for  example,  can  calculate  the  strains  on  tbe  various  paris  of 
a  steam  excavator  working  in  any  soil  ?  or  who  figures  closely 
on  the  stresses  applied  to  the  various  parts  of  a  locomotive 
running  at  high  speed  over  a  crooked  track  ?  Twelve  to  one 
should  give  a  fair  margin  of  safety  ;  but  even  with  this  we  do 
occasionally  hear  of  rods  and  frames  breaking.  Taking  our 
ignorance  of  the  behavior  of  metals  and  then  squaring  it  by 
our  ignorance  of  the  stresses  we  are  applying  to  it,  we  cer. 
tainly  do  have  a  pretty  heap  of  ignorance  to  compare  with 
what  we  really  know. 


WATER-TUBE  BOILERS. 


There  is  probably  no  subject  of  more  general  interest  to 
mechanical  engineers,  and  about  which  there  is  such  a  di- 
versity of  opinion,  as  there  is  about  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  water-tube  boilers.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Institution  of  Naval  Architects  a  numlier  of  elaborate  papers 
and  much  discussion  was  devoted  to  water-tube  boilers,  and  re- 
vealed, what  was  known  before,  that  persons  with  opportunities 
for  getting  information  with  reference  thereto  held  very  diverse 
and  contradictory  opinions.  At  this  meeting,  in  one  of  fc?"  pa- 
pers— by  Mr.  Ilowden— the  author  went  on  to  record  the  various 
failures  of  water-tube  boilers  at  sea — much  more  numerous 
than  is  generally  known— and  then  proceeded  to  dwell  on  the 
merits  of  the  cylindrical  boiler."  This  form  of  boiler,  the 
author  said,  "  has  been  used  for  thirty  j-ears  of  uniform,  unri- 
valled and  continuing  success,  for  every  usable  or  practicable 
steam  pressure  yet  required  in  sea-going  steamers,  and  is  still 
rising  in  efiiciency,  and  was  introduced  on  account  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  water-tube,  sectional  and  all  other  forms  and  types 
of  boilers  to  supply  sea-going  steamers  with  high-pressure 
steam  safely,  easily  and  economically." 

The  writer  of  that  paper  then  went  on  to  compare  the  power, 
weight  and  space  occupied  by  Belleville  water-tube  boilers  in 
the  steamers  Polynesian  and  Armand  Behie  with  the  same 
function  and  features  of  cylindrical  -boilers  capable  of  working 
continuously  at  the  highest  power  attained  by  the  Belleville 
boilers.  These  latter,  we  are  told,  on  trial  attained  8,000  in- 
dicated H.P.,  while  their  average  working  power  at  sea  was 
5,000  indicated  11.  P.  They  occupied  980  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space 
in  the  ship,  and  weighed,  including  water  and  all  mountings 
and  funnel,  380  tons.  These  particulars  were  then  compared 
with  those  of  cylindrical  boilers  capable  of  working  continu- 
ously at  the  highest  power  attained  by  the  Belleville  boilers 
on  trial— that  is,  8,000  indicated  H.P. — and  also  of  working 
with  ease  and  economy  at  the  sea  power  of  5,000  indicated 
H.P.,  but  which  can  be  worked  as  high  as  6,000  indicated 
H.P.  when  required.  They  occupied  877.5  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space,  or  102.5  sq.  ft.  less  than  the  Belleville  boilers.  The 
weight  of  the  cylindrical  boilers,  including  tbe  fans  and  en- 
gines and  all  forced  draft  apparatus,  water,  funnel,  and 
all  mountings,  as  in  the  water-tube  installation,  was  361  tons, 
or  19  tons  less  than  the  Belleville  boilers.  The  author  of  the 
paper  pointed  out  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  latter 
would  probably  not  be  more  than  one-third  of  that  in  the  cylin- 
drical Ijoiler.  He  then  criticised  the  feed-water  arrangements 
and  said  :  "  These  twenty  water-tube  boilers  would  require  for 
continuous  work  at  sea  20  men  constantly  engaged  in  regulat- 
ing the  feed  supply  ;  and  even  then  the  feed-water  and  steam 
pressure,  and  consequently  the  revolutions  of  the  engines, 
would  fluctuate  greatly— a  most  objectionable  result.  The 
two  cylindrical  boilers,  on  the  contrary,  would  only  require  the 
occasional  attention  of  tbe  engineer  of  the  watch  in  the  charge 
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of  the  machinery  generally  or  his  assistant.  The  large  quan- 
tity of  water  acts  as  a  storage  of  power,  like  the  fly-wheel  of 
an  engine,  and  prevents  rapid  fluctuations,  and  gives  ample 
time  to  call  into  action  the  reserve-fee<l  pumps,  or  take  other 
necessary  precautions  should  any  accident  liappen  to  the  ordi- 
nary supply." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  of  tor- 
pedo-boat fame,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  compare<l  the  water- 
tube  boilers  of  his  construction,  which  have  been  put  into  tiie 
third-class  cruiser  Geher,  with  locomotive  boilers  which  were 
put  into  the  sister  ship  Ifecln.  "  In  the  case  of  tlie  Oeitter,"  he 
says,  "  an  equal  power  was  given  to  that  obtained  in  the  sister 
ship  Jffdn  with  locomotive  boilers,  hut  irith  a  rednetion  of 
»ome  tizty  talis."  He  then  went  on  to  call  attention  to  what 
his  firm  undertook  to  do  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Speedy.  In  this 
vessel  they  had  guaranteed  to  give  1,000  more  II  P.  than  with 
the  l(K;omotive  boilers  in  sister  vessels,  "  and  with  a  eonitider- 
ablt  Um 'Height  of  boilers."  A  tabular  statement  is  then  given 
from  which  the  following  data  are  taken  :  Indicated  H.P.  of 
locomotive  boilers,  3,500  ;  weight  of  boilers  and  mountings, 
dry,  83  tons  ;  weight  of  water  in  twilers,  30  tons  :  total,  112 
tons.  Indicated  II.  P.  of  Thorneycroft  water  tul>e  boilers, 
4,500  ;  weight  of  boilers  and  mountings,  dry,  79.74  tons  ; 
weight  of  water  in  boilers.  12.78  tons  ;  total,  92.52  tons.  The 
total  weight  per  II.P.  of  the  locomotive  boilers  is  thus  71.6 
lbs.  and  of  the  water-tube  Imilers,  46  lbs.  The  quantity  of 
water  in  tlie  boilers  was,  however,  only  6.36  lbs,  in  the 
Thorneycroft  boilers  and  19.2  lbs.  in  the  others.  It  is.  there 
fore,  perhaps  not  remarkable  that,  as  Mr.  Tliorneycroft  says, 
there  was  some  dilfleulty  encountered  in  feeding  these  boilers 
with  sufficient  regularity.  Continuing,  he  said  that  "  the 
system  of  feeding  which  was  employed,  and  which  was  perfect- 
ly efficient  for  boilers  holding  large  volumes  of  water,  seenis  to 
require  some  modifications  in  the  ca.se  of  water-lube  boilers, 
where  the  water  contained  is  relatively  very  smalhfor  the  rate 
of  evaporation  ;  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  tiiat  some 
form  of  automatic  control  is  desirable."  He  also  admitted 
that  small  ({uantities  of  grease  in  the  boiler  had  disastrous 
effects.  This  admission  of  Mr.  Thorneycroft  would  seem  to 
l)e  in  a  measure  confirmatory  of  the  charges  of  Mr.  Howden  ; 
but  to  add  to  the  doubt  which  an}'  one  seeking  information  on 
this  subject  must  feel  with  reference  to  the  whole  subject, 
another  speaker,  Mr.  Saxton.  of  Messrs.  Maiidslay,  who  took 
part  in  the  succeetling  discussion,  conmienting  on  that 
portion  of  Mr.  Ilowdeo's  pap>er  in  which  it  was  asserted  that 
20  boilers  would  require  20  water  tenders,  said  ;  "He 
had  some  experience  in  the  French  mail  steamer  Nannandie, 
fitted  with  Belleville  boilers.  In  the  Nonnandie  one  man 
did  the  work  of  Mr.  Howden's  20,  and  he  was  an  Arab. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  boilers  had  an  automatic  feed, 
which  took  care  of  itself  ;  but  if  it  did  not,  it  made  very  little 
difference  to  the  boilers.  The  last  thing  the  engineers  in  the 
ship  thought  about  was  the  water  level.  Many  of  the  boilers 
in  the  ship  had  no -glasses  in  the  gauge  fittings.  In  testing  a 
Rus.siaii  ship  with  a  Belleville  boiler,  the  gauge  glasses  broke 
early  in  the  day  ;  he  wanted  them  replaced  at  once  ;  but  the 
engineer  in  <-hargc  only  laughed,  and  a  highly  successful  trial 
was  made  without  Uicm. " 

Mr.  Yarrow  also  read  a  paper  on  this  8Tit)ject,  In  which  he 
said  tliat  "  In  II.  M.  S.  Jfuroek  they  adopted  two  locomotive 
boilers,  and  indicuted  on  trial  about  3,500  II.P.  with  an  air 
pressure  of  3  in.  In  the  Hornet,  which  is  a  sister  ship,  pro- 
vided with  similar  engines  and  fitted  with  eight  water  tube 
boilers,  as  previously  descrilied,  tliey  ol)tained'With  a  very  low 
air  pressure,  averaging  U  '"•.  4,300  H.P.  The  eight  boilers 
in  the  Hornet  weighed  11  tons  less  than  the  locomotive  boilers  in 
the  Harock.  They  had  every  rea^n  to  fear,  from  what  they 
were  told,  that  trouble  would  be  experienced  in  working  this 
group  of  small,  rapidly  evaporating  boilers  in  the  Hornet  ; 


but.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  experienced  no  difficulty 
whatever,  the  feed  being  arranged  in,  as  it  were,  two  stages. 
Tlie  feed  pumps  on  the  engines  take  their  suction  from  tin- 
hot  well,  and  deliver  into  a  reservoir  at  50  lbs.  pressure,  anil 
from  this  the  donkeys  take  their  suction,  each  boiler  beini: 
provided  with  an  independent  pump." 

The  discussion  at  the  meeting,  from  the  proceedings  *  of 
which  we  have  quoted  so  lil)erally,  indicaU  s  very  distinctly  that 
the  water-tube  boiler  has  come  to  stay.  It  has  had  a  struggle 
for  existence  during  its  infancy,  and  the  evolutionary  process 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  not  yet  ended  ;  but  the  youn.Lr 
leviathan  is  now  too  vigorous  and  is  capable  of  dopg  so  mucli 
good  work  that  there  is  no  probability  that  Its  kind  will  ever 
l)ecome  extinct. 

The  makers  and  inventors  of  water  tube  boilers  apparently 
do  not  reali/.e  at  its  true  value  the  importance  of  having  a  largo 
volume  of  water  relatively  to  the  working  capacity  of  the  boil- 
er. This  has  been  demonstrated  a  thousand  times  in  locomo- 
tive practice.  As  every  one  knows,  the  first  locomotives  were 
small,  insignificant  machines  of  a  few  tons'  weight.  Their 
size  has  been  constantly  increased  until  now  we  have  the  mag- 
nificent structures  which  weigh  many  tons  instead  of  a  few. 
During  this  process  of  growth  the  little  machines  have  been 
constantly  obliged  to  do  more  work  than  they  were  de8igne<l 
for,  and  their  boilers  have  bad  to  be  forced  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  Now  it  has  b^n  a  very  common  experience  tlint 
Iwilcrs  with  a  small  water  capacity  always  work  unsatisfactorily 
when  force<i  to  do  their  utmost.  As  Mr.  Howden  pointed  out. 
"  the  large  quantity  of  water  acts  as  a  storage  of  power,  like 
the  fly-wheel  of  an  engine,  and  prevents  rapid  fluctuatioua." 

Some  experience  twenty-five  years  ago  illustrated  t^is.  As 
all  the  participants  in  that  exi>erience  are  now  dead  excepting 
the  writer,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  mentioning  names.  Tlie 
Grant  Locomotive  Works,  then  located  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
l)uilt  some  American  type  of  locomotives  for  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  which  had  what  are  called 
stmight-top  boilers  with  barrels  whost-  dimensions  are  now 
forgotten,  but  which  were  comparatively  small.  These  en- 
gines were  sent  to  Illinois  and  put  on  the  road,  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Motive  Power  reported  that  they  would  not  do 
the  work  they  were  intended  for.  The  writer  was  sent  out  to 
investigate,  and,  if  need  be,  subject  them  to  a  test.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Jaurict  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Machinery  Deptart- 
ment  of  that  road.  He  rcferrcil  to  some  engines  which  he  had 
built  and  altered ,  and  which,  he  said,  were  doing  more  work  than 
those  from  the  Grant  Works.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  make  a 
test  of  the  two  classes  of  engines.  This  was  done  on  freight 
trains  between  Chicago  and  Aurora,  111.,  with  the  result  that 
the  Grant  engines  were  badly  l)eaten.  The  facts  were, 
though,  that  the  .lauriet  engines  had  boilers  of  considerably 
larger  diameter  and  had  a  high  "  wagon-top"  over  the  fire- 
box, which  was  widened  out,  thus  giving  considerably  mote 
water  capacity  both  in  the  barrel  and  around  the  fire-box.  As 
Jauriet  expressed  it,  this  enabled  him  to  "  bottle  up  the 
power."  In  the  Grant  engines  great  care  had  to  be  taken  in 
carrying  water,  otherwise  the  boiler  would  "  work  water," 
whereas  the  other  boiler  could  be  pumped  up  so  as  to  nearly 
fill  the  barrel,  the  wagon-top  giving  ample  steam  space.  The 
engineers  of  these  engines  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  advantage,  and  on  approaching  the  grades,  which 
abound  between  Chicago  and  Aurora,  would  fill  the  boiler  as 
full  as  they  could,  fire  up  and  get  it  hot,  and  at  the  ciitical 
point,  with  a  heavy  train,  if  there  was  danger  of  losing  steam, 
would  shut  off  the  feed  and  work  over  the  hard  place  willi 
their  "  bottledup"  reserve  power,  whereas  the  Grait  engine 
had  no  such  reserve  to  fall  back,  on  if  the  boiler  did  not  make 
enough  steam. 

It  is  true  that  a  marine  boiler  does  not  work  under  condl- 
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lions  which  vary  witliin  such  wide  limits  as  a  locomotive 
lioiler  must,  but  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  rolling  and 
jUtching  of  a  ship  is  greater  than  the  motion  of  a  locomotive, 
:ind  "  bottled-up"  power  is  always  a  good  thing  to  have  at 
>rii  and  on  a  railroad  and  elsewhere. 

If  at  the  discussion  at  the  Mechanical  Engineers  meeting  on 
the  9th  the  data  could  be  submitted,  from  which  a  comparison 
would  be  possible,  of  the  water  capacity  of  different  classes  of 
lixjomotive,  cylindrical  and  water-tube  boilers  relatively  to 
their  UvP.,  it  would  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Peck's  ExK>rt  Purchase  Index.  The  first  namber  of 
this  publication,,  dated  April  1,  has  been  received.  It  con- 
tains 126  pp.  9J  X  13  in.,  printed  on  coated  paper  with  ex- 
cellent typography  and  good  taste.  Its  scope  is  stated  to  be 
tliat  of  a  "  trade  exponent,  covering  tlie  entire  tield  of  United 
States  exports."  It  is  proposed  to  give:  1.  A  list  of  manu- 
facturers whose  goods  are  indorsed  as  satisfactory  to  foreign 
trade.  2.  An  educational  department,  written  by  resident 
;igents  and  commercial  travelers  in  foreign  countries.  3.  Illus- 
trations and  descriptions  of  materials  used  in  construction, 
with  extracts  from  manufacturers'  catalogues.  These  de- 
departments  will  be  supplemented  by  the  "  confidential  dis- 
counts" of  the  publishers,  which  will  be  "  followed  up  with 
active  and  energetic  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  publishers, 
re.sident  agents  and  foreign  salesmen." 

The  publication  is  apparently  intended  to  be  the  "  organ" 
of  Messrs.  William  E.  Peck  &  Co.,  exporters,  of  New  York. 


Sdrvkyino   and   Surveying   Instruments.     By  O.  A.  T. 

Middleton.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  Kew  York.     11-6 

pp.,  5  X  7i  in. 

This  book  was  evidently  not  written  with  any  knowledge  of 
the  methods  of  surveying  that  obtain  in  this  country.  Indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  author  has  had  any  particular  prac- 
tical survcpng  experience,  for,  on  examination  of  his  titles 
displayed  on  the  title  page,  he  introduces  himself  as  a  mem- 
I)cr  of  two  associations  of  architects  and  as  the  author  of  two 
liooks  relating  to  building.  There  is  very  little  contained  in 
this  volume  thdt  is  of  any  value  to  rfn  American  surveyor  ;  the 
methods  of  making  surveys  are  crude  and  obsolete,  and  some 
of  itfi  directions  positively  bad  practice — a«,  for  instance,  its 
condemnation  of  longer  offsets  than  one  chain's  length  for 
fear  of  inaccurately  forming  a  right  angle  from  the  base  line, 
and  even  deprecating  the  use  of  anv  instruments  for  the  more 
correctly' erecting  a  long  offset.  The  preference  given  to  the 
making  of  a  land  survey  by  a  series  of  triangles,  each  side  of 
which  should  be  measured  with  a  Gunter  chain  of  66  ft.,  and 
the  use  of  no  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  angles  is  bad 
teitching  ;  but  when  the  author  explains  his  preference  for  the 
Gunter  chain  of  66  ft.  with  100  links  of  7.92  in.  each,  over  the 
100  ft.  chain  with  100  links,  because  each  66-ft.  length  is  an 
eightieth  of  a  mile,  and  because  the  100-ft.  chain  "  is  heavy 
to  drag,"  he  becomes  amusing.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
the  American  100-ft.  steel  chain  is  found  to  be  lighter  than  the 
bulky  English  larger  guage  iron  wire  66-ft.  Gunter  chain. 

A  very  valuable  bit  of  information  to  young  surveyors  is 
that  given  on  page  2  as  the  "  best  way"  to  range  a  line  in  over 
poles— namely,  "  to  stand  against  one  of  the  extreme  poles,  so 
that  the  nose  is  flattened  against  it,  while  one  eye  sees  past 
each  aide  of  it,  by  which  means  that  pole  is  lost  sight  of  and 
the  distant  one  only  seen."  Can  it  be  that  to  this  practice  we 
may  attribute  the  large  proportion  of  red  noses  found  orna- 
menting English  surveyors  of  long  experience  ? 

With  all  the  rudimentary  instructions  as  to  the  conduct  of  a 
survey,  down  to  the  recommendation  to  unstrap  the  chain 
before  throwing  it  out,  the  author  gives  no  directions  for  level- 
ing up  or  "  breaking"  a  chain  in  measuring  up  or  down  slop- 
ing ground.  Possibly  the  author  did  not  know  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  if  accuracy  is  desired.  Two  young  men  were 
found  recently  who  had  received  C.E.  degrees  from  one  of  the 
leading  New  York  colleges,  who  deliberately  chain  up  a  30° 
slope  without  "  breaking  chain." 

Among  the  instruments  descrited  in  the  volume  but  few 
are  iu  common  use  in  the  United  States.  Altogether,  we  do 
not  find  that  this  book  covers  any  field  that  is  not  already  very 
much  better  covered  by  a  number  of  books  treating  the  same 
subjects  by  other  authors.  It  is  really  saddening  to  a  lover  of 
books  to  see  good  paper  and  ink  thrown  away  recklessly  in 
this  way.  It  might  be  suggested  to  the  author,  "Schuster, 
bleib  bei  deinem  Leisten." 


TRADE    CATALOGUES. 


Anti-friction,  or  Babbitt  Mktai.  National  Lead  Com- 
pany, No.  1  Broadway,  New  York.  8  pp.,  3^  X  6  in.  This 
is  a  very  small  treatise  on  anti-friction  metal,  and  is  designed  to 
show  the  superiority  of  the  Babbitt  Metal  manufactured  by  this 
company. 

Hand-Power  Traveling  Cranks.  Meavis  &  Beekley. 
Philadelphia.  8  pp.  Sf  X  8  in.  This  is  a  modest  litt'le 
pamphlet  describing  the  traveling  cranes  manufactured  by 
this  firm.  It  contains  an  engraving  representing  one  of  their 
crane  structures,  a  description  thereof,  and  tables  of  the  sizes 
manufactured,  which  range  from  two  to  ten  tons  capacity, 
and  spans  up  to  36  ft. 

The  Charter  Gas-Enoine  Company,  Sterling,  111.  Last 
month  we  criticised  a  catalogue  issued  by  this  company,  and 
suggested  that  a  fuller  description  of  their  en^nes  would  add 
to  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  publication.  Since  then 
we  have  received  another  edition  of  it  which  contains  a  good 
engraving  of  the  engine,  with  explanatory  references  printed 
in  It  in  r^  ink,  which,  with  the  description,  make  the  construc- 
tion quite  clear.  It  is  still  thought,  though,  that  with  the  aid 
of  a  sectional  representation  of  the  engine,  and  letters  of 
reference,  an  explanation  could  be  given  which  the  wayfaring 
man  and  editors  of  papers  could  understand  easier  than  they 
can  a  description  without  such  illustrations. 


Machine  Tools  fob  the  Rapid  Production  op  Laths 
Work.  The  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co.  Cincin- 
nati, O.    43  pp.  3i  X  5i  in. 

■  In  the  preface  to  this  little  pbmphlet  the  publishers  say  very 
truly  that  "  much  thought  MS  been  expended  on  the  rapid 
production  of  all  work  manufactured  by  the  screw  machine." 
It  is  then  announced  that  they  manufacture  such  machinery, 
and  their  catalogue  is  devdted  to  a  description  thereof.  It  is 
illustrated  with  small  engravings  of  a  30-in.  double-saddle 
turret  lathe,  a  60-in.  pulley  lathe,  a  pulley  drilling  and  tap- 
ping machine,  a  37-in.  turret  lathe,  a  22-in.  turret  chucking 
lathe,  a  Fox  monitor,  a  plain  or  back  grand  turret  lathe,  a 
horizontal  and  cylinder-boring  machine  (bores  18  in.  in  di- 
ameter X  3  ft.  6  in.  long),  a  tnple-facing  machine,  and  a  uni- 
versal brass  worker.  Good  descriptions  of  each  of  these 
machines  are  appended  to  the  engravings.  This  publication 
is  very  convenient  for  carrying  in  the  pocket  ;  but  the  engrav- 
ings are  most  too  small  to  do  justice  to  the  machines  they  rep- 
resent. Evidently  this  company  has  been  giving  much  study 
to  the  production  of  machine  tools  to  do  work  economically. 


The  Chase-Kibchner  Aebodromic  System  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

We  have  received  a  very  well-printed  piamphlet,  describing 
what  is  called  the  "  Coming  Railroad."  Briefly  described,  it 
is  a  somewhat  remarkable  elevated  railroad,  the  vehicles  of 
which  are  hung  below  the  axles  of  the  carrying  wheels.  These 
vehicles  each  have  a  system  of  aeroplanes  on  top,  which  are 
ex{)ected  to  sustain  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  weight  of  the 
vehicles  at  high  speeds.  The  scheme  is  not  worthy  of  serious 
criticism.  Lieutenant  G.  N.  Chase,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
and  H.  W.  Kirchner,  B.A.I.A. — whatever  these  letters  may 
mean— are  apparently  the  authors  of  the  pamphlet  and  of  the 
"  Aerodromic  System,"  which  hails  from  St.  Louis.  When 
a  machine,  such  as  A^steam-engine  or  type-writer,  don't  work 
right,  we  send  it  tola  shop  for  repairs.  There  ought  to  be 
some  analogous  place  to  which  inventors,  whose  heads  don't 
work  right,  could  have  the  logical  faculty  restored  to  them. 


Healu  &  Sisco  Centrifugal  Pumping  Machinery.  Morris 
Machine  Works,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.    32  pp.  6i  X  lOJ  in. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  American  Engineer  we  noticed 
a  descriptive  circular  and  price-list  issued  by  this  company. 
Since  then  we  have  received  from  the  same  source  a  larger 
illustrated  catalogue,  which  represents  more  fully  the  work 
done  by  these  parties.  The  typography,  engraving  and  print- 
ing of  this  are  all  excellent.  There  are  wood  engravings 
showing  the  Improved  Double-suction  Pumjw,  Verti(»l 
Pumps,  Standard  Horizontal  iiight  hand  Pump  (two  engrav- 
ings). Pump  Wing;  and  Pistons,  Steam  Pumps  (two  engrav- 
ings). Standard  Side-section  Steam  Pump,  Improved  Double- 
suction  Steam  Pump.  Improveil  Hydraulic  Dredging  Pump, 
XL  Ejector,  Flap  Valves,  Foot  Valves,  Suction  Hose,  and  Suc- 
tion and  Discharge  Pipe.  Besides  these  illustrations  there  are 
a  number  of  diagrams  made  from  drawings  showing  the  posi- 
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lion,  dimensions,  etc.,  of  the  different  classes  of  pumps.  Tol- 
erably full  descriptions  and  tables  accompany  these  engravinRS, 
and  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  kind  01  machinery  manufac- 
tured by  this  company. 

TiiK  Westinghocse  Automatic  Brake  Catalogue. 
Second  Edition.     78  pp.,  9  X  la  in. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  tlie  former  publication  issued  by  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  1890  issue,  and  illustrates  the  latest  and  most 
modern  brake  appliances  as  they  have  l)een  practically  de- 
veloped. It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  such  railway  employes 
as  have  occasion  to  order  air-brake  supplies,  and  will  be  sent 
to  such  persons  on  application. 

Like  all  the  publications  issued  by  this  company,  it  is  mag- 
niticcnt  in  typography,  engraving,  and  in  its  general  concep- 
tion. It  would  be  ditflcult  to  find  anywhere  an  engraving 
'Which  is  more  comprehensive  in  the  illustration  of  the  organs 
and  details,  more  lucid  in  the  exposition  of  the  functions  of  a 
complex  mechanism,  or  more  artistic  in  execution  than  the 
large  folded  plate  showing  all  the  parts  of  the  brake  apparatus. 
It  is  printe<l  throughout  on  heavy  coated  paper,  which  brings 
out  all  the  effect  of  the  engraving,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  will 
not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  folding.  AU  the  other  engrav- 
ings are  excellent,  and  have  beeti  diawn  with  reference  to  the 
purpose  of  the  book,  which  is  to  facilitate  the  onlering  of 
parts  of  the  brake  apparatus.  Some  new  designs  are  to  be 
lound  in  the  book — as,  for  example,  the  new  9i-m.  improved 
air  pump,  on  page  6.  Some  diagrams  are  also  given  which 
are  intended  as  guides  to  persons  onlering  driving-wheel  brakes 
for  locomotives.  The  volume  ends  with  the  "  Conditions  un- 
der which  Air  Drake  and  Train  Signaling  Apparatus  is  Sold." 


Full  Infokmation  fob  thk  Euection  and  Use  of  the 
Bakek  Cak  Hkateks.  Revised  ■  Edition.  By  William  C. 
Baker,  143  Liberty  Street.  New  York.    42  pp.  4|  X  8  in. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  expressed  in  its  title.  It  is  lit- 
erally "full"  information.  It  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Baker,  or 
the  author  of  the  "  Information,"  whoever  he  is,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  said  of  Tyndali  :  "  He  is  an  excellent  expositor  ;"  and 
this,  Spencer  goes  on  to  say,  "  implies  much  constructive 
imagination."  All  that  we  have  room  to  say  here  is  that  the 
directions  given  are  very  full,  very  clear,  and  easily  under- 
stood. Explicitness  is  carried  to  the  extent  of  giving  engrav- 
ings—and very  good  ones,  too — one  of  a  piece  of  "  the  largest 
size  coal  to  be  used  in  the  heaters,"  and  another  showing  a 
piece  of  the  "  smallest  size." 

Interspersed  through  the  book  are  a  number  of  apothegms 
—usually  printed  in  italics— which  it  is  a  public  benefit  to  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  railroad  men.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples :  "  Pure  air  i»  at  euential  to  tfie  comfort  of  the  jxutengem 
as  is  warm  air.  There  is  no  need  of  consuming  more  coal  than 
is  required.  Tou  cannot  adapt  the  teeutlier  to  Ute  fire.  Neter 
go  away"  (it  should  have  txien  added,  nor  go  to  sleep)  "ami 
leave  the  draft  fuU  on  the  fire.  Never  let  tfw  Jire  go  out.  Never 
take  the  water  from  t/te  heater  nor  the  heater  from  the  ear.  Hate 
it  always  ready  for  sercice."  The  following  final  injunction, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  generally  observed  :  "  Sirnply  obey  all  Ifie 
rules,  and  mind  all  the  adcice  given  in  tJiis  little  book."  Mr. 
Baker  should  have  added  :  "  Fear  God,  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. " 


THE  NEW  PATENT  BILL. 


Prorisions  to  Protect  Innocent  Purchasers  and  Inventors. 


The  bill  amending  the  patent  laws  in  various  particulars  re- 
cently agr(;ed  on  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  House  committee 
on  patents  has  been  printed,  and  will  prol»bly  be  laid  before 
the  full  committee  at  its  next  meeting.  The  measure  conlains 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  innocent  purchasers  of  patents 
and  limits  to  one  year  the  time  within  which  applications  for 
patents  on  articles  already  patented  abroad  must  be  made  in 
this  country.  The  section  for  the  protection  of  innocent 
purchasers  of  patents  iirovides  that  whenever  a  patent  is 
alleged  to  be  infringed,  the  patentee  shall  seek  his  remedy  by 
bringing  suit  in  the  first  instance  against  the  manufacturer  or 
vendor  of  the  article  alleged  to  infringe  said  patent,  and  that 
in  no  case  sliall  an  action  be  maintained  against  any  individual 
who  shall  have  purchased,  in  good  faith,  a  patented  article  of 
a  regular  dealer  in  the  open  market  for  his  own  use,  or  who 
shall  innocently  use  the  same  for  agricultural  or  domestic  pur- 


poses, until  after  such  patent  has  been  sustained  by  a  decree 
of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  nor  unless  such  pur- 
chaser shall  fail  or  refuse  to  give  to  the  patentee  or  his  repre- 
sentative, at  his  request,  the  name  and  residence,  if  known  to 
such  purchaser,  of  the  party  from  wliom  he  purchased  the 
patented  article. 

An  important  amendment  carried  by  the  bill  reduces  from 
two  years  to  six  months  the  time  in  which  all  applications  for 
patents  filed  shall  be  completed  and  prepared  for  examination. 
Upon  the  failure  of  the  applicant  to  prosecute  the  same  within 
six  months  after  any  action  thereon,  they  shall  be  regarded  as 
abandoned  by  the  parties  thereto,  unless  the  delaj-  was  un- 
avoidable. 

• 

INTERNATIONAL  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  ANAL- 
YSIS OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 


The  Sub-Committee  on  Methods  for  the  Analysis  of  Iron 
and  Steel  have  sent  the  following  bulletin  tu  the  iron  and  steel 
chemists  of  the  country,  so  far  as  they  could  get  their  names. 
They  earnestly  request  that  any  who  do  not  receive  a  copy  of 
the  circular,  but  who  do  see  this,  will  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  bulletin  the  same  as  though  they  had  received  a  circu- 
lar direct. 

CIRCULAR  to  iron  AND  8TKEL  CHEMISTS  ON  METHOD  OF  DETER- 
MINING PHOSPHORUS. 

Dear  Sir  :  At  the  World's  Congress  of  Chemists  in  Chicago 
a  Sub-Committee  of  the  original  Committee  on  International 
Standards  for  the  Analysis  of  Iron  and  Steel  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject  of  Standard  Methods. 

This  Sub-Committee  consists  of  Dr,  C.  B.  Dudley,  Chair- 
man ;  Messrs.  A.  A.  Blair,  W.  P.  Barba,  P.  W.  Shimer  and 
T.  M.  Drown.  It  has  recently  held  a  meeting  and  has  decided 
to  recommend  standard  methods  in  iron  and  steel  analysis  to 
be  used  as  the  basis  of  commercial  transactions.  The  Sub- 
Committee  fully  appreciates  the  fact  that  these  methoils,  to 
have  the  highest  value,  should  be  in  facility  and  in  time  of 
execution  such  that  they  will  readily  recommend  themselves 
for  daily  use  in  iron  and  steel  works. 

To  further  this  end  the  Subcommittee  wishes  to  have  the 
co-ope»atioa  of  the  iron  and  steel  chemists  of  the  country,  and 
to  ask  them  for  a  brief  outline  of  the  processes  or  methods 
they  use  and  prefer  for  the  determination  of  different  elements 
in  Iron  and  steel,  and  for  such  other  information  and  sugges- 
tions as  they  think  will  aid  it  in  the  work  before  it.  The  Sub- 
Committee  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  will  add  immensely  to 
its  efficiency  and  value  if  the  iron  and  steel  analysts  of  the 
country  will  take  a  personal  interest  in  it,  and  aid  it  by  their 
counsel  and  active  influence. 

You  are  therefore  requested  to  send  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Sub-Committee,  as  soon  as  convenient,  such  an  outline  as  you 
may  deem, sufficient  to  fully  describe  your  pnictice.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  you  follow  the  general  plan  here  indicated,  by 
answering  the  following  questions,  which  may  be  referred  to 
b}'  number  to  save  you  unnecessary  trouble. 

1.  What  general  method  do  you  use  for  the  determination  of 
phosphorus  in  iron  and  steel  ? 

2.  What  special  precautions  do  you  consider  necessary  to 
make  this  method  reliable  ? 

3.  What  precautions  do  you  take  to  prevent  the  interference 
of  arsenic  ? 

4.  What  factors  do  you  use  in  your  calculations  ? 

5.  What  variations  do  you  introduce  in  the  case  of  iron  ores 
or  slags  1 

6.  Do  you  use  the  same  method  in  pig  iron  and  steel  and  do 
you  consider  the  results  equally  reliable  ? 

7.  Do  you  ever  examine  the  residues  insoluble  in  acid,  in  pig 
irons,  or  iron  ores  and  do  you  ever  find  phosphorus  in  them  ? 

8.  Are  all  your  determinations  made  by  the  same  method,  or 
do  you  check  your  work  by  reference  to  another  method,  and 
if  so,  what  method  do  you  use  for  this  purpose  1 

9.  How  many  determinations  do  you  make  a  day  in  your 
laboratory  under  ordinary  circumstances  ? 

10.  What  do  you  consider  the  greatest  length  of  time  nec- 
essary to  obtain  a  result,  permissible  in  your  work  ? 

The  Sub-Committee  begs  that  you  will  send  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  as  full  replies  to  all  or  any  of  the  above 
questions  as  you  conveniently  can,  and  assures  you  that  in 
making  use  01  any  details  that  may  be  original  with  you,  you 
shall  have  full  credit.  Vou  will  likewise  be  furnished  with 
copies  of  the  various  reports.'      ^ 

Charles  B.  Dudley. 
i  Chairman  Sub- Committee, 

Approved,  '  Altoona,  Pa. 

.1.  W.  Lanolbt, 

Cfiairman  Com.  on  Int.  Standards.     ' 
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PERFORMANCE   OF  ENGINE  870  ON   THE  NEW 
YORK  CENTRAL  &  HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD. 


The  following  very  remarkable  performance  of  this  engine 
will  interest  many  master  mechanics  and  locomotive  engineers. 
Who  can  beat  it  ? 

ox     EUPIRE     8T.\TE     EXPRESS    TRAIN,    RUNNING    NORTH  ;     ON 
SOUTHWESTERN  LI.MITED  TRAIN.  RUNNING  SOUTH. 

Out  of  the  shop March  36th,  1893 

In  the  shop April  ad,  185)4 

Period  out  ot  the  shop 370  days 

Idle 10    " 

Continuous  service 360  days 

Made  360  round  trips  Ixjtween  New  Vork  and  Albany. 
Mileage  during  that  period 105,866  miles 

Cut  out  on  April  5th,  1893,f  or  broken  follower  bolt    10  minutes 
Cut  out  February  6th,  1894,  whistle  broken 30 

Total  time  lost  by  reason  of  engine  failutes 40  minutes 

No  other  engine  failures. 

Time  lost  other  than  engine  failures 21  h.  57  m. 

Made  up  exceeding  schedule  time 39  "51  " 

Total  time  made  up  exceeding  schedule  time  and 

time  lost 17  h.  14  m. 

' • 

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Liverpool  Station  in  London.— The  enlargement  of  the 
Liverpool  Station  in  London  is  proceeding  rapidly,  and  when 
completed,  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  be  the  largest  station  in 
that  country.  It  will  have  18  platforms  and  20  lines.  At  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  approach  there  will  be  6  lines,  and  with 
the  new  signal  arrangements  and  short  blocks,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  run  trains  in  or  out  every  2  minutes.  At  present 
between  700  and  800  trains  are  runin  and  out  daily  ;  but  the 
enlargement  will  enable  the  company  to  operate  1,000  trains  a 
day. 

Railroad  Through  the  Sea.— An  interesting  experiment  is 
about  to  be  carried  out  at  Brighton,  Eng.  A  marine  railway  will 
connect  Brighton  with  the  Utile  village  of  Rottondon.  The  rails 
will  be  laid  on  solid  rock  with  a  car,  and  at  high  water  will  be 
covered  with  the  sea,  which,  however,  will  not  affect  the  car- 
riages, as  the  latter  are  to  be  supported  on  framework  raising 
them  above  the  level  of  the  water.  At  this  part  of  the  coast 
the  cliffs  are  high  and  the  beach  inaccessible,  so  that  no  boating 
will  be  interfered  with.  The  cars  are  to  be  moved  by  elec- 
tricity. 

Swiss  Cable  Railways. —The  last  of  the  Swiss  mountain 
railroads  is  that  up  tlie  Stanserhorn,  which  ris^s  6,235  ft. 
above  sea  level,  a  little  south  of  Lake  Lucerne,  not  very  far 
from  the  Pilatus  and  the  two  Rigi  railroads.  It  is  a  cable 
road,  or,  rather,  three  cable  roads,  each  with  two  cars,  a 
motor  at  the  upper  end,  and  an  automatic  turnout  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  passengers  change  cars  at  the  end  of  each  line.  It 
can  carry  32  persons  every  16  or  17  minutes,  and,  including 
the  changes  of  pa.ssengcrs,  the  time  required  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit is  51  minutes.  The  fare  for  the  round  trip  is  $1.55.  The 
first  section  is  1,585  m.  long,  and  rises  2767  m.  ;  the  second 
section,  1,082  m.  long^  rises  508.4  m.,  and  the  third,  1,270  m. 
long,  rises  627.8  m.  The  grades  of  the  first  section  vary  from 
423  ft.  to  1,453  ft.  per  mile  ;  of  the  second  and  third,  from 
2,112  ft.  to  3,273  ft.  per  mile.  A  contemporary  says  the  brak- 
ing is  effected  from  the  motor  stations,  and  is  novel — peculiarly 
formed  rails  being  required  for  it.  The  motive  power  is  elec- 
tricity, generated  at  each  motor  station  by  water  power.- 
Engiiieeriug. 

German  Process  of  Drying  Wood.  —A  German  process  for 
drying  woods  has  been  tried,  and  with  some  success,  by  a  firm 
.  f  Canadian  lumbermen.  It  coasists  briefly  in  i)laci  ig  the 
timl)er  for  13  days  in  chambers  heated  by  steam  and  then  in 
another  room  to  dry.  The  plan,  it  is  said,  entirely  gets  rid 
of  sap,  and  has  been  found  more  efficacious  with  juicy  woods 
like  beech  and  birch.  It  is  certainly  the  case  that  timber 
prepared  by  this  meaus  is  largely  used  in  Geimany,  and  i)ar- 
ticularly  in  Bavaria.  At  the  same  time  it  is  stated  that  this 
artificial  seasoning  is  not  nearly  so  efficacious  iis  that  pro- 
duced by  natural  meaus.    Woods  tiius  forced  into  maturity- 


are  apt  later  on  both  to  warp  and  to  rot.  The  constructors  of 
the  Grerman  navy  have  altogether  declined  to  use  wood  so  pre- 
pared, though  it  has  been  found  useful  for  fencing  and  other 
kinds  of  cheap  carpentry.— Jfonf^e»ter  Courier. 

Aerial  Railway  at  Gibraltar. — A  cable  railway  has  re- 
cently been  erect«l  at  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  carrying  a  sus- 
pended car,  in  which  all  kinds  of  materials  are  transferred  to 
the  summit  of  the  rock.  The  time  required  is  alx)ut  five 
minutes.  At  the  north  end  of  the  Alameda  is  an  engine  bouse 
from  which  two  cables  rise  with  a  stretch  of  300  3'3s.  as  far  as 
the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Above  this  point  the  convex  shape  of 
the  rock  necessitated  their  being  raised  from  the  required 
height  of  the  ground  by  means  of  trusses.  The  cables  are 
constructed  with  a  capacity  of  :70  tons,  but  the  strain  upon 
them  is  never  allowed  to  exceed  six. 

Armor  Plates  in  the  British  Nary.— The  following  is 
from  a  report  emanating  from  official  sources  :  The  past  year 
has  been  remarkable  for  the  results  obtained  from  experiments 
conducted  with  steel  armor  treated  by  the  "  Harvey"  process. 
Armor  plates  supplied  by  four  firms  have  been  tested,  by  and 
for  the  Admiralty.  The  investigation  has  been  most  thorough 
and  extensive,  and,  as  a  result,  orders  have  been  given  for 
Ilarveyed  steel  armor  for  the  Benoton,  Majestic,  and  Magnifi- 
ctnt.  In  the  course  of  the  experiments  the  use  of  nickel  as  an 
alloy  of  steel  for  the  purposes  of  armor-plates  has  been  fully 
tested.  It  has  been  established  that  Harveyed  plates  without 
nickel  in  the  steel  show  resistance  to  modern  projectiles  as 
great  as  any  hitherto  obtained  when  nickel  was  combined  with 
steel  in  plates  also  treated  by  the  Harvey  process.  The  conse- 
quence of  adopting  this  new  system  will  be 'a  great  saving  in 
cost  for  a  given  defense.  By  means  of  these  improvements 
the  power  of  defense  obtainable  witir  certain  thicknesses  and 
weights  of  armor  has  been  very  greatly  increased,  and  this 
circumstance  must  considerably  a^ct  the  designs  of  battle- 
ships to  be  laid  down  in  the  future. 

German  Locomotives.- Mr.  G.  Lentz,  in  a  recent  address 
before  a  German  engineering  society  on  locomotive  design, 
said  that  the  German  and  other  continental  locomotives  are 
modeled  after  both  English  and  American  designs,  vnth  the 
result  that  a  mixture  of  the  features  of  both  is  found  in  them  ; 
the  practice  of  later  years,  however,  following  rather  more 
closely  the  lines  of  English  builders.  But  the  inside  cylinders 
and  crank-axles  of  the  Englisli  engine  have  not  found  favor, 
at  least  not  in  Germany,  where  sliarper  curves  are  permitted 
than  in  England,  and  where,  therefore,  numerous  crank-axle 
failures  have  Ifed  to  the  adoption  of  outside  cylinders.  Com- 
pared ^with  tine  English  locomotive,  the  American  engine 
does  not  commend  itself  in  appearance  to  Mr.  Lentz 's  tastes  ; 
there  being,  as  he  puts  it,  less  beauty  of  design  in  its  make-up, 
while  in  many  cases  it  is  embellished  with  fiourishes  and  need- 
less ornamentation  which  give  it  an  unrestful  air.  The  Eng- 
lish builder,  on  the  other  hand,  aims  at  the  utmost  simplicity, 
and  turns  out  an  engine  solid  and  clean  cut  in  appearance. 
Next  to  the  English  engines  in  the  order  of  merit,  so  far  as 
appearance  is  concerned,  Mr.  Lentz  places  those  of  Belgian 
make,  in  which  inside  cylinders  largely  prevail.  Crank-axle 
fractures,  however,  occur  in  large  numbers  with  these,  not- 
witlistanding  the  fact  that  their  design  provides  for  an  extra 
bearing  for  these  axles. 

Boilers  and  Machinery  in  the  British  Navy. — The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  report  show  the  progress  which  is  being 
made  in  the  British  Navy  in  the  use  of  water-tube  boilers  : 
During  the  year  1893-94  a  large  number  of  ships  have  passed 
satisfactorily  through  their  contract  steam  trials.  They  in- 
cluded eight  battleships,  six  first-class  cruisers,  three  second- 
class  cruisers,  eight  torpedo  gunboats,  and  the  torp>edo-boat 
destroyer  Ilavock.  The  DerxutatioH  has  been  re  engined  and 
fitted  with  boilers  of  the  common  combustion  chamber  type. 
The  tubes  being  fitted  with  the  Admiralty  cap  ferrules  enabled 
the  trials  to  be  accomplished  satisfac-torily.  The  fitting  of 
these  ferrules  has  been  extended  in  the  boilers  of  her  Majesty's 
ships  with  satisfactory  results.  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
pelling apparatus  of  the  Fowerful  and  Terrible  it  liecame  neces- 
sary to  deciile  whether,  in  view  of  the  very  high  sea-speed  for 
which  the  vessels  are  designed,  and  the  great;  power  required 
for  the  attainment  of  that  speed,  a  new  departure  should  not 
be  made,  and  boilers  on  the  "  water-tube"  principle  adopted. 
After  full  inquiry  into  the  experience  gained  in  recent  years 
with  watei-tube  boilers  fitted  in  sea-going  ships,  it  was  de- 
cided to  adopt  a  type  which  has  proved  successful  on  a  large 
scale  and  over  long  voyages.  These  boilers  will  l»e  made  in 
this  country,  and  the  orders  for  the  machinery  have  been  placed 
with  two  of  the  most  eminent  private"  firms,  whose  competency 
for  the  task  they  have  undertaken  is  undoubted.  The  Speedy 
is  the  first  ship  m  the  Navy  fitted  with  a  group  of  water-tube 
boilers.    They  are  of  the  Thorneycroft  type,  and  with  engines 
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by  Messrs.  Thorneycroft  &  Co.  She  accomplished  over  4,700 
indicated  II.  P.,  the  contract  being  4,500.  Water-tube  boilers 
of  English  design  and  manufacture,  have  been  or  are  being 
fitted  m  a  number  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers  now  in  course 
of  construction,  and  those  that  have  been  tested  have  given 
most  promising  results.  The  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Hornet, 
engined  by  Messrs.  Yarrow  &  Co.,  is  fitted  with  a  set  of  the 
Yarrow  patent  water-tube  boilers,  and  her  preliminary  trials 
have  given  very  promi-sing  results,  her  speed  having  exceeded 
tliat  of  the  sister  vessel,  the  Havock,  the  first  of  her  class  which 
is  fitted  with  locomotive  boilers. 


The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  represent  graphically  the  ac- 
tion of  one  or  more  driving-wheels  during  an  entire  revolu- 
tion, at  different  speeds  and  under  different  conditions  in  a 
series  of  diagrams,  arranged  to  show  at  a  glance  the  vertical 
influence  of  the  extra  counterweight  used  to  overcome  the 
action  of  the  reciprocating  parts,  and  the  effect  of  these  parts 
to  equalize  the  pressure  on  the  crank-pin. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  any  new  facts  will  be  offered,  nor  that 
the  matter  here  presented  will  particularly  interest  thoec  who 
have  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject,  but  is  rather 
designed  to  show  it  in  a  pictorial  way,  somewhat  in  the  man 
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THE   RECIPROCATING   PARTS  OF  A  LOCOMO- 
TIVE. 


By  F.  j. 


COf.E,     MKCII.OilC.M,     EnuINEEK,    B.Vt.TIMORE     & 

Ohio  Raii.ro.'Id. 


Theke  has  lately  been  a  marked  revival  of  interest  in  the 
counterbalancing  of  locomotive  driving-wheels,  caused  largely 
by  the  higher^  speeds  now  in  vogue,  the  increased  weight  of 
tlie  reciprocating  parts  (especiallv  in  compound  engines),  due 
to  the  large  cylinders  required  for  the  powerful  locomotives 
at  present  employed  in  the  economical  operation  of  railroads, 
aud  the  reccut  laboratory  tests  made  at  the  Purdue  University. 


ner  a  sketch  or  drawing  would  illustrate  some  object  one  had 
in  mind. 

The  effect  on  the  track  of  a  rapidly  revolving,  unbalanced 
wheel  to  increase  or  diminish  the  static  weight  borne  by  tlie 
drivers  of  locomotives  can  be  readily  calculated  by  means  of 
the  usual  formuhe  for  centrifugal  force.  At  the  risk  of  seem- 
ing to  repejit  and  reproduce  here  much  that  can  be  found  in 
works  on  the  steam-engine  and  physics,  it  is  thought  best  to 
make  a  full  explanation  of  the  subject. 

Tlie  word  centrifugal  is  derived  from  Latin,  centum,  a  cen- 
ter ;  and  fnt/ere,  to  flee  ;  and  is  defined  as  "  that  force  by 
which  a  body  moving  in  a  curve  tends  to  fly  off  from  the  axis 
of  motion  in  u  tangent  to  the  periphery  of  the  curve."    It  is 
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Itcst  understood  in  the  simplest  form  as  the  tendency  to  break 
a  string,  to  one  end  of  which  a  weight  is  tied  revolving  around 
ill  a  circle.  It  equals  in  pounds  one-thirty-second  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  rotating  mass  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the 
velocity  in  feet  per  second,  with  which  the  center  of  gravity 
cf  the  weight  moves  in  its  path,  and  divided  by  the  radius,  in 
li-et,  of  the  circle  of  motion  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
weight. 

Or,  expressed  in  revolutions  per  minute,  the  formula  be- 
I'omes  the  well-known  and  familiar  one  usually  used  in  the 
I  ilculations  of  governors,  fly  wheels,  and  other  parts  and  de- 
tails of  steam-engines  : 


in  which 


Cent.  F=  WX  It-  X  r  X  .00034, 

W  =  weight  in  pounds  ; 

R  =  revolutions  per  minute  ; 

r   =  radius  in  feet. 


The  revolutions  per  minute  corresponding  to  different  speeds 
in  miles  per  hour,  for  various  diameters  of  driving-wheels,  are 
giving  in  the  following  table  : 


Miles  Per  Hovk. 

DlAMKTEB 
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40. 

SO. 

00. 

70. 

80. 

90. 

100. 
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336  15 
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336.15 

392.17 
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216.87 
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379  . 52 
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346. 0:j 
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444.89 

78 

1S6.75 

S33.43 
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17J.39 
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258.58 

801.68 
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430.97 

8» 

160.07 
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240.10 

280.12 

3.>0.14 

360.15 

4011.17 

Mil 

149.4(1 

186.75 

221.10 

261.45 

298.80 

3-36.15 

:n3.50 

% 

14().ue 

175.07 

.ilO.Cil 

215.10 

280.12 

315.13 

350  16 

Counterweights  are  added  to  all  locomotive  driving-wheels 
to  balance  the  total  revolving  weights,  consisting  of  the  crank- 
pin,  crank-pin  boss,  side  or  parallel  rod,  and  back  end  of 
main  rod,  and  a  portion  or  all  of  the  reciprocating  weights, 
consisting  of  the  piston  and  rod,  cross-head,  and  front  end  of 
main  rod.  To  obtain  a  perfect  horizontal  balance,  all  the 
weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts  must  be  balanced  in  the 
counterweight,  as  it  is  evident  upon  a  little  reflection  that  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  weight  will  exactly  equal  and  neu- 
tralize the  effect  of  the  other  when  they  are  similar. 

The  vertical  disturbance,  however,  is  increased  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  extra  amount  added  over  and  above  the  weight 
required  to  balance  the  revolving  parts. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  Ihe  practice  of  railroads  and  locomotive 
builders  generally  is  to  vary  the  amount  from  two-thirds  to 
tiie  full  weight,  according  to  the  style  of  engine,  speed,  and 
other  considerations.  * 

u  '    ^^  '■'■'■""-■"-'. 


Fig.  a.       ." 

The  smoothest  running  engines  at  high  speeds  are  tliose 
fully  balanced.  This  has  been  demonstrated  so  repeatedly 
on  engines  with  varying  amounts,  that  it  now  seems  pretty 
well  understood  ;  but  on  account  of  the  excessive  vertical  effect 
on  the  truck,  caused  by  rapidly  revolving,  unbalanced  wheels, 
it  is  considered  by  many  that  the  minimum  amount  consistent 


with  comparative  freedom  from  excessive  fore-and-aft  jerk- 
ing should  be  used. 

The  varying  increase  and  decrease  of  the  normal  weight  on 
the  drivers  can  be  quickly  comprehended  by  means  of  curves 
plotted  for  given  weight,  speeds,  etc.  Fig.  1  shows  the  effect 
of  reciprocating  parts  of  an  eight-wheeled  engine  having  four 
coupled  drivers  and  a  four-wheeled  truck. 

Diameter  of  drivers 60  in. 

Size  of  cylinders ' 18  in.  x  24  in. 

Weight  on  drivers 72.300  lbs. 

Steam  pressure 160  lbs. 

Weight  of  reciprocating  parts  : 

Piston  and  rod 285  lbs. 

Cross-head 138  " 

One-halt  main  rod 211   " 

Total 634  lbs. 

On  the  diagram  the  spaces  lietween  the  horizontal  lines  rep- 
resent 1,000  lbs.,  and  each  vertical  line  5°  of  crank  movement, 
72  lines  in  all  equaling  360°,  or  one  revolution.  The  heavy 
horizontal  line  marked,  "Normal  weight  on  drivers,"  is  the 
weight— 72,300  lbs. — carried  on  them,  plotted  from  the  base- 
line. 

In  this  diagram  the  weights  borne  by  each  wheel  have  not 
been  considered,  as  the  effect  of  each  side  of  the  engine  and 
the  combined  or  total  effect  of  all  drivers  has  been  plotted. 
While  the  individual  result  is  slightly  different  when  plotted 
separately,  yet  the  total  result  of  one  side  or  of  both  sides  or 
all  the  wheels  is  the  same.  Later  on  the  exact  effect  of  each 
wheel  will  be  considered.  The  speed  of  the  engine  is  assumed 
to  be  60  miles  i>er  hour.  As  the  drivers  are  60  in.  in  diam- 
eter, the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  will  be  336.  The 
maximum  increase  or  decrease  of  the  normal  weitrht  on  the 
drivers  for  one  side-  will  be  W  X  R*  X  r  X  .00034  =  634  X 
336*  X  1  X  .00034  =  24,335  lbs.  Referring  to  the  relative 
positions  of  cranks  and  counterweights  shown  toward  the  bot- 
tom of  the  diagram  (on  the  line  marked  25,000,  merely  for  con- 
venience, because  of  the  blank  space  in  the  diagram),  com- 
mencing on  the  extreme  left,  the  counterweight  for  the  left 
side  is  shown  down  at  its  lowest  and  the  crank  at  its  highest 
position  at  90°,  both  marked  L.  Consequently,  as  the  unbal- 
anced weight  tends  to  fly  out  radially  from  the  center,  the 
normal  weight— 36,150  lbs. — or  load  borne  6n  the  drivers  when 
the  engine  is  at  rest  will  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the 
centrifugal  force— 24,335  lbs. — making  a  total  of  60,485  lbs. 

The  base-line  for  one  side  is  the  heavy,  dotted,  horizontal 
line  marked  36,150.  The  vertical  height  from  it  to  the  curved 
lines  marked  right  or  left  will  be  the  weight  on  track  for 
either  side  at  any  position  of  the  crank. 

The  dotted,  curved  line  at  upper  left-hand  comer  of  dia- 
gram marked  left  is  plotted  by  making  the  height  equal 
60,485  from  its  dotted  baseline  or  60,485  -|-  36,150  =  96.635. 
from  the  real  base-line  corresponding  to  the  marginal  ftgurcs. 
Following  out  the  motion  of  crank,  from  left  lo  right,  the  suc- 
ceeding positions  for  each  45°  can  be  found  by  multiplying 
the  maximum  centrifugal  force  by  the  sine  of  the  angle,  thus  : 
24.335  X  7,071  -  17,207  lbs.  -\-  36,1.50  =  53,357  lbs.,  or  if  de- 
sired, the  same  result  can  be  obtained  by  multiplying  by  the 
vertical  ordinates  A,  B.  C,  D,  E,  F,  on  the  line  F,  Z,  fig.  2, 
and  dividing  by  tlie  radius  ;  53,357  is  measured  from  the 
dotted  base-line,  or  53,357  +  36,150  from  the  real  base,  and 
the  position  plotted  on  vertical  line  marked  135'  for  left  crank 
angle. 

At  180'  the  counterbalance  exerts  no  vertical  force,  as  the 
tendency  i^  entirely  horizontal,  and  is  absorbed  or  neutralized 
by  the  reciprocating  parts  when  they  are  equal  in  weight. 
This  position  for  the  curve  on  diagram  is  at  36,150  from  the 
dotted  base  for  one  side,  or  72,300  from  the  real  base-line,  con- 
sequently it  is  located  at  the  intersection  of  the  vertical  line 
for  180°  left  crank  angle  and  the  heavy  horizontal  line  marked 
in  margin  72,300  lbs.  Continuing  the  curve,  the  normal 
weights  of  engine  at  rest  gradually  diminishes  as  the  counter- 
balance passes  the  horizontal  line  and  approaches  the  upper 
portion  of  wheel.  The  centrifugal  is  exerted  upward,  and 
must  be  deducted  from  the  weight  on  the  drivers,  becoming  a 
minus  quantity,  precisely  as  it  was  plus  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  a  revolution,  followed  on  the  diagram  until  the  mini- 
mum is  reached  at  the  position  of  the  crank  angle  marked  left 
90",  after  the  wheel  has  completed  half  a  revolution.  The 
intermediate  positions  for  each  5°  can  be  found  in  like  man- 
ner, and  the  location  plotted  on  the  diagram,  making  the 
curved  line  as  shown. 

The  curve  for  right  side  is  started  at  36,150  lbs. — the  nor- 
mal weight— 90'  ahead  at  the  left,  and  is  plotted  out  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way.     The  two  curves,  then,  for  right  and  left 
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side,  shown  in  dotted  lines,  represent  tlic  independent  effect 
of  tile  driving- wlieels  coupled  together  for  each  side.  Owing 
to  the  cninks  being  set  at  90'  apart,  and  the  counterbalances 
located  exactly  opposite  thereto,  it  follows  that  when  one 
weiglit  is  exerting  its  maximum  effect  up  or  down,  the  oppo- 
site side  will  be  zero.  The  waveliiie  increase  or  decrease  of 
weight  can  be  readily  followed  on  the  diagram,  the  curved 
lines  for  each  side  being  similar,  but  occupying  position  90°, 
or  one-quarter  of  a  revolution  apart  horiontally,  tending  to 


resenting  normal  weight,  and  must  be  plotted  above  or  below 
that  line,  as  the  combined  effect  of  both  curves,  measured  on 
any  vertical  line,  becomes  a  minus  or  plus  quantity. 

Following  this  combined  curve  from  the  left  to  the  right,  it 
starts  at  24,3:^5  lbs.  above  the  normal,  falling  to  the  normal  at 
one  eighth  of  a  revolution,  because  at  this  point  the  left  is 
17,207  plus  and  the  right  17,207  minus  ;  the  combined  effect 
is  zero. 

Advancing  now  to  the  next  45*,  the  curve  is  —  24,335  lbs., 


Fig.  3. 


sway  the  engine  from  side  to  side  and  swing  it  like  an  in- 
verted pendulum. 

Combining  these  curves,  the  line  shown  full  and  marked 
"combined"  is  formed.  Commencing  at  the  left  of  diagram, 
it  is  plotted  out  from  the  horizontal  line  marked  72.300  lbs. 
normal  weight  of  drivers,  and  represents  the  total  effect  of  all 
four  drivers  on  the  track,  in  a  length  and  width  of  a  space 
occupied  by  tlie  driving  wheelbsise,  similar  to  the  floor  of  a 
tru(;k  scale  on  which  the  drivers  alone  were  being  weighed. 

It  is  formed  by  measuring  on  all  the  vertical  lines  the  poiut 
of  intersection  of  both  curves  for  each  side  from  the  line  rep- 


derive<l  entirely  from  the  right  side,  as  the  left  at  this  position 
is  zero. 

At  the  next  45"  tlie  maximum  decrctase  of  weight  is  reached, 
as  the  effect  of  both  cranks  is  the  same,  l)eing —  17,207  lbs. ; 
the  combined  curves  is  —  17,207  X  2  =  34,414  lbs.;  this  sub- 
tracted from  72,3(K)  lbs.,  tlie  weight  on  drivers  at  rest,  leaves 
37,886  lbs.  as  the  minimum  weight.  Combining  the  curves 
in  a  similar  manner  for  the  remaining  one  half  revolution,  it 
reaches  the  normal  weight  again  at  00°,  and  the  maximum  in 
180°;  the  weight  is  increased  by  a  like  amount-^Tiz.,  34,414  -h 
72,300  lbs.  give  106,714  lbs.  maximum. 


•*:. 
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From  this  combined  curve  the  alternating  increase  and  de- 
<  rease  of  weight  is  easily  followed  by  the  eye,  the  diagram 
1m  ing'figured  and  plotted  to  give  it  prominence. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  variation  in  weight  durmg  one- 
lialf  revolution  i&  106,714  -  37,886  =  68,838  lbs.,  approachmg 


as  fig.  1.  showing  the  effect  of  light  and  heavy  reciprocating 
parts  at  60  miles  per  iiour.    Class  of  engines,  weights,   etc 
Stre  same  as  considiffed  in  fig.  1,  except  the  heavy  reciprocat- 
ing weights  are  taken  at  589  lbs.  instead  of  634,  the  difference 
being  that  in  the  first  case  half  the  actual  weight  of  the  main 


FIQ.  4. 


.    WEIGHT   cr   PISTX)f«   S  CaRRCO  OM 

BOTTOM  or  cvlvocr  sr  CAST  mON 

r»        Ptcxmc    RNCS  lgSEP«P*TINC  FUtMG 


1 


-111  -f  i!j  >^,  ^. 


and  almost  reaching  the  weight  on  the  drivers  when  the  en- 
gine is  at  rest.  ,  ^.  ,, 
•  On  fig.  1,  at  the  bottom,  are  shown  curves  representing  the 
tractive  force  of  the  locomotive,  corrected  for  the  influence  of 
•  the  reciprocating  parts  during  one  revolution.  These  are  best 
and  most  clearly  shown  in  their  relation  to  the  weight  on  the 
drivers  on  the  same  diagram,  and  will  be  considered  at  tength 
later  on. 
Fig.  3  represenU  a  diagram  constructed  in  the  same  manner 


rod  is  taken,  and  in  this  the  actual  weight  of  front  end  of  the 
same,  so  that  it  would  be  in  harmony  Hud  could  be  properly 
comiwred  with  the  lighter  design.  The  effect  ot  the  he«vy 
parts  is  shown  in  full,  curved  lines,  marked  left  589,  right  589, 
TOmbined  589.  Total  increase  of  decrease  of  weights  eadi 
side  of  engine,  due  to  the  heavy  reciprocating  parts,  is  ii,600 
lbs.  instead  of  24.207,  as  in  fig.  1.  The  combined  effect  of 
these  cuives  to  increase  or  decrease  the  total  weight  resting 
on  the  driving-wheels  is  31,960  lbs.,  making  the  alternations 
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of  weight  during  one-half  revolution  63,920  lbs.,  and  the  actual 
weight  on  the  dn  vers  40,340  minimum  and  104,260  as  maximum. 
_  The  heavy  reciprocating  parts  (589  lbs.,  effect  shown  in  full 
lines)  are  the  actual  weights  of  a  class  of  engines  that  are  rather 
lighter  than  the  average  construction.  They  are  selected  as 
representing  good  practice  and  average  conditions  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  light  reciprocating  parts  (420  lbs.,  effect  shown 
in  dotted  lines)  are  the  estimate<l  weights  of  re-designed  parts 
combining  lightness  and  ample  strength  for  the  purpose, 
which  are  reduced  to  the  least  possible  weight  considered 
practicable  for  every -day  service.  The  curves  for  each  side, 
representing  the  effect  of  the  parts  weighing  420  lbs.,  increase 


rod,  it  is  well  known,  will  give  satisfactorv  service  if  suitable 
material  for  bushing  is  used,  and  the  wrist-pm, thoroughly  hard- 
ened and  ground  perfectly  true,  and  fitting  neatly  in  bushing. 
The  back  end  of  the  rod  being  merely  balanced  as  the  revolving 
weight  is  not  shown.  The  cross-head  is  represented  in  flg.  6, 
made  of  cast  steel,  with  an  open,  annular,  diagonal  Web  ;  the 
back  and  the  cylinder-heads  having  corresponding  projections 
fitting  into  its  cavities  to  reduce  its  steam  clearance  spaces  to 
a  minimum.  The  weight  of  the  piston  is  carried  by  the  wide, 
cast-iron  packing  ring  and  the  fin.  center  separating  flange, 
so  that-the  cast  steel,  except  in  this  narrow  center  piece,  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 


Fig.  8. 
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Fig.  9. 


and  decrease  normal  weights  16,120  lbs.  The  combined  effect 
of  these  curves  to  increase  or  decrease  the  total  weight  is 
22,796  lbs.,  making  the  alternations  during  half  a  revolution 
45,.592  lbs.,  and  the  actual  weight  on  the  drivers  49,504  mini- 
mum and  95,096  maximum. 

These  light  parts  have  never  been  used  collectively  in  ser- 
vice, but  were  designed  by  the  writer  as  a  practicable  method 
of  reducing  the  excessive  weight  without  venturing  into  any 
doubtful  or  unusual  construction. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  front  end  of  the  main  rod  with  a  solid  bush- 
ing.   The  rod  is  steel,  milled  out  to  an  I  section.    This  form  of 


Cast  steel  is  usually  considcretl  a  poor  wearing  mebil,  and 
its  surfaces,  when  in  sliding  contact  with  other  metals,  are 
always  protected  by  Babbitt  tin,  brass,  or  other  metals  having 
good  wearing  qualities.  The  piston-rml  is  of  the  usual  con- 
struction, merely  reduced  in  diameter,  so  as  to  allow  J  in. 
or  I  in.  wear  and  reduction  in  size  before  it  is  necessary  to 
replace  it. 

It  is  not  considered  practicable  to  allow  its  diameter  to  be 
less  than  2i  in.  (when  worn  out)  for  the  size  of  cylinder  and 
steam  pressure.  The  cross-head  is  of  cast  steel,  shown  in 
flg.  6,  with  tinned  wearing  surfaces. 
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As  nearly  all  euf;Ine3,  with  the  exception  of  those  engaged 
wholly  in  switchhig  service,  run  forward  almost  entirely,  the 
upper  wearing  surfaces  have  been  made  unusally  large,  and 
the  lower  reduce*!  to  a  minimum. 

".  The  guides  are  represcntetl  by  fig.  7,  and  are  made  of  ca.st 
iron.  The  up|>er  one  covers  the  full  width  of  the  cross-head, 
affording  large  bearing  surfaces  and  elficient  proti'Ction  from 
dust  and  dirt.  The  lower  guides  arc  supportetl  by  a  bolt  and 
thimble,  on  account  of  their  narrow  width,  to  prevent  spring- 
ing when  the  engine  is  run  backward. 

The  estimated  weights  are  as  follows  : 

Cast-steel  cross-head  with  key  and  wrist-pin 92.73  11)8. 

Steel  piston-rod  and  nut 90.38    " 

Cast-steel  piston-head  and  packing  rings ..  129.20    " 

Front  half  of  main  rod 97.50    " 

Total 419.791bs. 

The  vertical  effect  of  the  counterbalances  is  very  much  In- 
tensified when  a  locomotive  Ls  hauled  light  with  the  main  and 
side  rods  removed,  l)eing  increase<l  in  tlie  mcact  proportion  of 
the  amount  of  counterweight  added  to  balance  the  main  and 
side-rods,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  added  to  increase  or  de- 
crease the  weights  already  found,  for  the  vertical  action  of 
the  counterweight  placetl  to  balance  the  reciprocating  parts. 
Evidently  in  this  case  eaeh  wheel  should  be  considered  sepa- 
rately, as  the  main  drivers  have  an  excess  of  weight  placed 
there  to  balance  the  back  end  of  the  main  ro<i. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  curves  plotted  for  the  same  class  of  engines 
before  considered.  The  back  drivers  for  right  and  left  side  are 
shown  sepamtely.  The  si^eeds  are  20,  30.  40.  and  50  miles  per 
hour,  the  latter  being  an  exccs-sive  speed  for  freight  trains, 
liable  sometimes  to  be  reached  in  exceptional  cases,  though 
scarcely  ever  exceeded. 

The  normal  weight  on  this  pair  of  wheels  is  17.450  lbs. 

Speed,  20  miles  per  hour;  min.,  15,320  lbs.:  max.,  19,680  lbs. 

"      30     "        "       "         "      12.420   •'  "      22,480   " 

■    "      40     "        ' 8,510   "  "      26,390   " 

"       50      ' 3.480    "  '•       31,430    " 

Fig.  9  shows  the  curves  plotte<l  for  main  drivers  at  the  same 
speeds.     Normal  weight  on  drivers,  18,700  llw. 

8pee<l,  30  miles  per  hour;  min.,  1.5,530  lbs.;  max.,  21.870  n>s. 

••      30 11,560    "  •'      2.5,840    " 

"       40 6,000    '•  "      31.400    " 

•'       .50 -   1,140    "  '•       38,540   " 

At  50  miles  per  hour  the  driver  lifts  from  the  track,  the 
weight  being  a  minus  quantity  of  1,140  lbs.,  the  curve  being 
extended  l>elow  the  biwe-line,  and  the  maximum  weight  38,540 
lbs. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  curves  of  single,  main,  an<l  back  wheels 
combined  for  each  side,  as  shown  in  the  light  full  lines,  and 
for  the  total  combined  effect  of  all  four  drivers,  shown  in  the 
full  heavy  lines. 

This  diagram  shows  the  lines  for  one  side,  and  I>oth  sides  in 
their  true  relation  to  the  same  base-line,  and  not  from  one 
horizontal  line  with  two  base-lines,  as  in  tigs.  1  and  3. 

The  diagram  under  consideration,  made  in  this  manner, 
shows  it  in  a  much  more  graphic  and  clear  manner  than  when 
the  eye  is  confused  by  more  than  one  base-line  ;  the  vertical 
distance  showing  at  a  glance  the  exact  amount  on  the  track 
at  any  [x>int  of  the  revolution.  The  normal  weight  on  drivers 
for  one  side  is  36,150  lbs. 

Speed,  20  miles  per  hour;  min.,  30,740  llw.;  max.,  41,560  lbs. 

"       30 23,980    "  "      48,320    " 

"      40     "        "       "        "      14,510   "  "      57,790   " 

"      .50 '       2,340   "  "     .69,960   " 

In  the  combined  curves  for  all  four  drivers,  the  total  normal 
weight  on  drivers  —  72,300  lbs. 

Speed,  20  miles  per  hour;  min..  61,660  lbs.;  max.,  79,940  llts. 

"       30      "        5.5.100    •'  "      89,500    '• 

'•       40      "        41.700    "  "     102,900    " 

"       50 '         "      24,500    "  "     120,100    " 

In  all  these  diagrams  the  full  weight  of  the  reciprocating 
parts  has  l)een  balanced.  While  this  cannot  be  claimed  to  be 
the  universally  accepted  method  of  counterbalancing,  it  is  by 
no  means  tmusual  or  little  used.  Something  less  than  the  full 
weight  of  reciprocating  parts  can  be  used  without  injuring 
materially  the  smooth  running  of  the  engine.  As  the  friction 
of  the  piston  on  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  the  packing 
surrounding  the  piston-rod  have,  no  doubt,  some  slight  influ- 
ence in  reducing  the  amount  of  weight  required  to  accurately 


balance  the  horizontal  motion  of  these  parts,  the  practice  at 
the  present  time  would  indicate  that  a  very  slight  amount, 
ranging  from  10  to  not  over  20  per  cent,  of  Uie  total  weight, 
can  be  omitted  without  iiiiurious  jerkinc  or  fore-and-aft  irreg- 
ular movement.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  most  promising 
line  of  improvement  lies  in  a  reduction  of  the  weights  of  the 
reciprocating  parts.  It  is  not  an  extravagant  statement  to 
make,  that  V)y  a  little  careful  designing  a  very  great  reduction 
can  be  made  in  the  weight,  without  impairing  the  efficiency, 
strength  or  durability  of  these  parts.  jMuch  more  attention 
has  l«en  paid  in  Europe  to  the  reduction  of  weights  of  cross- 
heads  and  pistons  than  in  this  country.  The  tendency  to  the 
use  of  compound  engines  in  the  last  few  years  has  called  at- 
tention to  tliis  matter  in  a  more  pronounced  manner  than 
would  otherwise  have  oocurre<l,  owing  to  the  enormously  in- 
creased weight  and  size  of  cross  heads  and  pistons  used  in  this 
class  of  engines. 

The  wjight  of  reciprocating  parts  on  a  number  of  modem 
single-expansion  engines  is  given  below  : 
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BOILERS  AND   FEED  PUMPS  OF   THE  UNITED 
STATES  BATTLESHIP  "TEXAS." 


■  In  continuation  of  our  description  of  the  machinery  of  the 
United  States  battleship  Tejcat,  we  present  in  this  number  en- 
gravings illustrating  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the 
boilers  and  feeil-pumps.  Both  were  built  at  the  Richmond 
IjOcomotive  Works,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  the  boilers  from  the 
specitications  furnished  by  the  department,  and  the  latter  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Mellen,  chief  draftsman  for  the  con- 
tractors. The  boiler  is  of  what  may  he  calle<l  the  standard 
type  for  the  double-ended  l)oilers  of  all  of  the  vessels  of  the 
I'nited  States  Navy,  and  differs  only  in  detail  fiom  those  of 
the  Minneapolis  and  other  vessels  heretofore  illustrated  in  the 
pages  of  The  Amekican  Enginekk. 

There  are  four  boilers,  each  having  a  mean  diameter  of  14  ft. 
and  a  length  of  18  ft.,  and  with  six  corrugated  furnaces  with 
a  minimum  diameter  of  3  ft.  3  in.  and  a  length  of  6  ft.  8^  in. 
There  are  168  stay-tubes  and  642  ordinary  tubes  in  each  l)oiler, 
the  length  between  tube  sheets  being  6  ft.  9  in.  The  external 
diameter  of  all  the  tubes  is  2i  in.;  the  ordinary  tubes  are 
No.  9  B.  W.  G.  in  thickness,  and  are  swelled  to  an  outside 
diameter  of  2^»(  in.  at  the  front  ends,  the  back  ends  l)eing  ex- 
panded Into  the  tube  sheet  and  beailed  over.  The  stay-tuln-s 
are  reinforcetl  at  each  end  and  swelled  at  the  front  end  to  a 
diameter  of  3}  in.  Of  these  tubes  144  are  ,',  in.  thirk,  and  24 
are  f  in.  thick  :  all  of  them  being  threaded  at  l)oth  ends  to  tit 
the  threails  in  the  tul)e  sheets,  into  which  they  are  screwed  and 
then  made  tight  by  expanding  and  beading  over.  All  tube 
spacing  is  fixed  at  the  uniform  distance  of  3^  in.,  lx)th  vertically 
and  horizontally,  and  so  dispo.sed  that  there  are  136  tubes  for 
each  of  the  side  furnaces  and  133  fur  each  center  furnace. 
This  makes  the  efficiency  of  each  furnace  the  same,  and  the 
products  of  combustion  of  each  are  kept  separate  and  apart 
until  they  reach  the  uptake.  For  this  each  furnace  has  its 
own  combustion  chamber  made  of  J!  in.  plates,  except  the 
tube  sheets,  which  have  a  thickness  of  i  in. 

The  furnaces  are  of  the  well-known  Fox  corrugate<l  pattern, 
made  of  one  piece  of  steel  i  in.  thick.  These  furnaces,  like 
all  others  in  use  on  Ameiican  vessels,  weie  made  by  the  Con- 
tinental Iron  Works,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  method  of 
manufacturing  these  corrugated  furnaces  rc(iuircs  special  skill 
and  special  machinery  in  order  to  do  it  successfully.  The 
sheets  are  first  l)ent  in  ordinary  bending  rolls,  and  then  the 
longitudinal  scam  is  welded  by  heating  the  overlapping  edges 
of  the  plate  with  furnaces  using  water  gas  as  fuel,  after  which 
the  heated  part  is  p!Uise<l  between  U-nding  rolls.  But  little 
hand  work  is  done,  as  hydraulic  rams  and  lifts  are  used 
for  forming  the  weld  and  handling  tl)e  sheet.  After  the 
welding  is  completed  the  shell  is  heate<l  in  a  circular  and  verti- 
cal gas  furnace  burning  producer  gas,  into  which  the  shell  is 
lowered  by  a  hydraulic  crane.     Here  the  temperature  is  raised 
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to  a  bright  cherry  red,  and  then  the  shell  is  carried  to  the 
corrugating  rolls,  where  in  about  five  minutes  the  work  of 
corrugating  is  completed.  These  rolls  have  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  vertical  bending  rolls,  except  that  tlie  rolls  are 
corrugated  instead  of  being  smooth.  Owing  to  the  rule  re- 
garding the  size  of  the  corrugations  in  the  furnaces  of  marine 
Iwilers,  one  set  of  rolls  is  sufficient  to  do  the  work  on  all  sizes 
of  furnaces  and  all  thicknesses  of  sheets.  The  rule,  as  adopted 
by  the  Hoard  of  United  States  Supervising  Inspectors  of  Steam 
Vessels,  is  that  the  corrugations  shall  have  a  pitch  of  6  in.  and 
Ite  li  in.  deep,  and  the  formula  used  for  the  calculation  of 
the  thickness  and  steam  pressure  is 


14,000 


D 


X  T  —  working  pressure  in  pounds  per  s(}uare  inch. 


in  which 

14,000  =  a  constant ; 

3' =  thickness  in  inches  ; 
*     i>  =  niejm  diameter  in  inches. 

This  naturally  simplifies  matters  very  much  Indeed,  as  there 
is  no  variation  in  the  shape,  but  merely  an  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  as  the  diameter  or  working  pressure  is 
increased. 


810  tubes  2i  in.  external  diameter  by  6  ft.  11  in. 

long ^...  3,587     s<i.  ft. 

6  corrugated  furnaces 268.9"    " 

6  combustion  chambers 372.2"    " 

v/  • 

Total 4,228.1  sq.  ft. 

Total  heating  surface  for  four  boilers. . .  16,912.4"    " 

The  grate  bars  are  of  cast  iron  with  side  bars  of  cast  cteel 
made  to  fit  the  corrugations  of  the  furnaces,  and  with  wrought- 
iron  bearers.  The  average  dimensions  of  the  grate  bars  are 
3  ft.  5  in.  X  6  ft.  6  in.,  which,  for  tlie  six  furnaces,  gives  an 
area  of  132.9  sq.  ft.,  and  for  the  four  boilers  531.6  sq.  ft. 
Comparing  this  area  with  that  of  the  heating  surface,  we  find 
that  the  ratio  between  the  two  is  as  1  to  31.8.  The  area 
through  the  tubes  is  to  the  grate  surface  as  1  to  5.9. 

All  plates,  rivets,  braces  and  stays  arc  of  open-hearth  steel, 
the  tubes  also  being  of  steel.  Plates  lj\  in.  thick  are  used  for 
the  shell,  which  is  built  up  of  three  courses,  each  course  ))eing 
composed  of  two  plates.  The  heads  are  of  three  plates  riv- 
eted, as  shown  in  the  half-end  elevation  of  the  engiaving  on 
page  204.  The  upper  and  middle  plates  are  i  in.  thick,  while 
the  lower  one,  which  is  flanged  inwardly  at  tlie  furnaces,  is 
\l  in.  thick.  The  tulw  sheets  are  }  in.  tliick,  great  care  hav- 
ing been  taken  to  get  each  pair  accurately  paralieL    All  of  the 
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In  order  to  get  one  of  the  rolls  through  the  shell,  it  is  lifted 
out  of  the  machine  by  a  hydraulic  lift  and  dropped  back  into 
place  when  the  shell  is  in  position.  The  machine  is  then 
started,  being  driven  by  its  own  engine.  The  corrugated  roll, 
that  wa.s  taken  out  in  order  to  get  the  shell  in  place,  turns  in 
immovable  bearings,  while  the  other  is  crowded  against  it  to 
produce  the  corrugations.  It  requires  about  five  minutes  to 
do  this  work.  After  the  corrugations  are  completed  any  flang- 
ing that  may  be  rec^uired  for  fastening  to  the  toiler  shell  is 
done,  after  which  it  is  annealetl  and  tested  for  leakages. 
Flange  steel  having  a  tensile  strength  of  not  more  than  65,000 
lbs.  per  square  incli  of  section  is  used  for  all  corrugated  fur- 
naces. 

There  are  24  of  these  furnaces  in  the  boilers  of  the  Texas,  a 
l)hoto-engraving  of  them  being  shown  on  page  205. 

The  healing  surface  in  each  df  these  furnaces  is  44.81  sq.  ft., 
making  268.9  sq.  ft.  for  the  six  furnaces  in  a  boiler.  The 
heating  surface  of  the  whole  boiler  may  be  divided  as  follows  : 


tube  holes  are  slightly  rounded  at  the  edges,  and  the  holes  for 
the  stay-tubes  were  tapped  in  place. 

A  reference  to  the  engraving  will  show  the  method  of  stay- 
ing aljove  the  tubes.  There  are  twenty-one  2i  in.  through 
braces  in  three  horizontal  rows  in  each  boiler.  Each  row  is 
space<l  14  in.  from  center  to  center  horizontally,  except  the 
outer  ones  in  the  bottom  row,  which  are  l^  in.,  the  vertical 
spacing  being  15  in.  The  ends  of  the  braces  are  expanded  to 
2i  in  diameter,  and  are  provided  with  nuts  both  inside  and 
outside  the  boiler,  the  outer  ones  screwing  up  against  washers 
f  in.  thick  riveted  to  the  heads.  The  tube  sheets  are  also 
stayed  by  three  1|  in.  braces  in  each  that  are  swelled  to  2i  in., 
and  screwed  into  them  and  further  secured  by  one  in  the  back 
tube  sheet  and  two  at  the  front,  like  the  through  braces  already 
mentioned.  Finally,  there  are  two  2i  in.  through  braces  be- 
tween the  furnaces. 

The  staying  of  the  combustion  chambers  is  effected  by  stay- 
bolts  1|  in.  diameter  spaced  8  in.  apart,  both  horizontally  and 
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.\<  llrarly  .ill  ciiLrilli'S,  wllli  tin-  IM  r|ilioii  <if  llioK*'  rMir:iir»'il 
wliiilly  ill  s\\  ilihiiij:  siTvi(<,  riiii  forwiinl  ;iliiu>>t  cnlircly.  llif 
ii|>|ii-i-  \vi  ariiii;-  Mirl'accs  have  licrii  iiiailr  iiimsallv  lame,  ami 
tlir  lower  riMliiri'it  lo  a  iiiiniiniilii. 

"  'I'lic  LMiidrs  arc  ri]iris(iilcil  liy  li^'.  7.  and  :ir<'  liiailc  of  casl 
iron,  rill-  iippcr  one  <-ok'«rs  iIk'  lull  wjclili  of  llii'  cnoslicail. 
allnnliim  larL'c  luarini;  Mirfai  c's  ami  rlliricut  proli  <'tioii  from 
■  lust  ami  <Iirt.  'I  lie  lower  i;iliclrs  ari'  siip|iorle<l  liy  a  holt  ami 
tliiinlilc.  on  arconnl  of  Ilieir  narrow  wiillli,  to  prevent  >i>rini;- 
iiii.'  when  llu'  enL'im'  is  run  liackwanl. 

Tin'  esliinateil  wci^rhls  are  as  follows  ; 

Cast  steel  eross-licail  with    key  ami  wrist  pin ".l-.7;f  ll>s. 

Steel  piston  roil  and  nut '.tl).:!tj      ■ 

Cast  steel  piston  liead  aml.paekinLT  riiiL's I'J'.l.'.'o    " 

Front  half  ol   niairi  rod '.IT."""    " 

'I'otiil ll'.t.:'."  Ihs. 

The  vertical  1  llect  of  the  eotmlerlialames  is  very  much  in- 
tensilied  when  a  loeoinotivi-  is  hauled  liirhl  with  the  main  and 
side  rods  rcniovi'd,  iKiiii:  increased  in  the  exact  proiMirtiou  of 
the  amount  of  1  nunterwciirhl  added  to  lialance  the  main  and 
side-rods,  the  elTect  of  w  liiili  must  In-  addid  to  imaiase  or  ile- 
(Tease  the  weiixhls  already  found,  for  the  vertical  action  of 
llie  counti  rwc-i'jlii  pl.icid  to  lialtiiice  the  reciprocal iiiir  parts. 
Kvidi  nlly  in  this  case  each  wlietd  should  he  considered  se]ia 
rately.  as  the  main  clrivers  have  an  excess  of  \veii:ht  placeil 
there  to  lialam  e  the  li.-ick  end  of  the  main  rod. 

Fii:.  S  shows  the  curves  plotted  for  the  same  class  of  enL'ims 
liefore  considered.  The  hack  drivers  for  riulit  and  left  >.ide  are 
shown  separali  ly.  The  speed.s  are  •,'ii,  ;'iO.  4».  and  "iO  inili'S  per 
hour,  the  latter  Ihiii^'  an  excis>ivi'  si«>ed  for  frciirlit  tr.iins. 
li.dile  somc'liincs  to  lie  reaelu'd  in  exceptional  cases.  thoiiL'h 
.sciiri'elv  e\er  exceeded. 

The  normal  wciirht  on  this  pair  of  wheels  i«  IT.l'iO  Ihs. 

Sp<-ed.  -••  miles  |ier  hour;  min.,  l*!.-'.'!!  lli».:  max..  I'.t.tWu  llis. 

'•       ■■',» I-.'.  I-Jn    •■.  '•      •,",'.  tso    ■' 

in x..-,|o   •■  ••      •.'(;.;!',(()   " 

-,,      ..   .     ..                  ..        .51^,,    ..  ..      :'i  .pjo    .' 

Fiu.  It  shows  the  curves  plojted  for  main  iltiver-.  at  the  same 
speed*.      Normal  weiirht  on  drivers,  is.  IiMl  Iti-^. 

Speed,  'JO  niile*  pir  hour    min.  l."i..Vlil  ll>s.  max..  ".'LxTiMlis. 

:!ii      ■•  ll.."if.o    •■  •■       •.',"(. Sill    •■ 

10 n.iiiMi   •'  ■      ;;i.(nii    • 

."rt< 1. 1.(11    ■■  •■      ;!s..-,|ii   •■ 

At  "ill  niile>  per  hour  'he  driver  lifts  from  the  track,  the 
weiiiht  lieiu'.:  11  minus  ipiantity  of  1,1  in  Ihs.,  the  curve  l>ein:r 
extended  lielow  the  liase  line,  and  the  maximum  wci^'ht  ;!><.. ">40 
His. 

Fi^'.  lit  shows  the  iiirves  of  .siniili',  main,  .-ind  hack  wlmls 
comliined  for  each  -ide.  as  shown  in  the  livhl  full  lines,  and 
for  the  total  comliined  clTecl  of  all  four  drivirs.  shown  in  the 
full  heavy  line-. 

This  diaiir.im  >li(>ws  the  lines  for  one  side,  and  liilh  -.ides  in 
their  true  relation  to  the  s;inie  lia»eline,  and  not  from  one 
hori/ontal  line  with  two  hase dim  s.  as  in  Iii.'s.  1  and  It. 

The  ili.iirram  iimlei-  consideration,  nnide  in  this  tn.inner. 
shows  it  in  a  niuch  more  L'laphie  and  clear  manner  than  when 
till"  eye  is  confiis<'d  liy  more  than  one  liase-Iine  ;  the  Vertical 
distance  shmvini:  at  a  irlance  the  exait  .-imoutit  on  the  tr.ack 
at  any  point  of  the  revolution.  The  normal  weight  on  drivers 
for  one  side  is  ;'.t>.l."(ll  Ihs. 

Speed.  'JO  miles  jHT  hour.  min..  ;i0.7  !'•  Ihs. .    max..  ll.."><!it  llis. 

.•!0 •,':;. iisii    '•  ••      .|s.:!-.'i)    •• 

|i»     "      11.. MO    •■  "      .-i:.7!Mi   •• 

"        ."(II       ••  "         '■  ■•         -J.:!!!'     '•  ••        f.'l.'.MJo    '■ 

In  llie  comtiiiied  curves  forall  four  drivers,  the  tot:il  normal 
W(  ii;ht  on  ilrivers        7".?.:ilMl  llis. 

Speed.  v!0  miles   per  hour    min.  (il.lifiO  Uis,;  in.ix..  7'.I.!M0  Uis. 

:!0 ."i.'i.liio    ■■  ■•       SK.."iiMi    •• 

10 11.700    ••  •■     lo-j,!ioo    •• 

.'.0 'Jl..Vto    ••  ••     l-jo.iiio    " 

In  all  these  diairrams  the  full  wciLrlit  of  the  rei-iprocatinir 
jiarls  has  hei-i  iialanci  d.  U  Idle  this  cannot  he  claimed  lo  !«• 
the  uiiiv<>rsall.v  aceepteil  method  of  connterli.il.ancinLT.  it  is  I'.v 
no  means  unusual  or  little  used.  S«uiijliin^'  le-s  than  the  full 
wiiirht  4)f  reciproiMtini:  parts  can  he  u^K^w-illuHit  injiirin:^ 
materially  the  -niooih  runninL'  of  the  vwi'iiw^'^Jii/lUr  friction 
of  the  piston  on  the  lioltom  of  the  cylinder  y/ni  the  packing 
snrroundin:^  the  pi>tiin  rod  have,  mi  dinilit,  some  slif;lit.  inllii- 
ciicc  in  teducin;,'  the  amount  of  weight  rei|uircd  to  Mcciiriitcly 


li.'ilaiice  the  liori/olita!  niolion  of  these  parts,  the  |i!acli<e  at 
the  pres<'nt  time  would  indicate  thai  a  very  sliirht  .amount, 
ninirin;:  from  lo  to  iiol  over  "Jo  percent,  of  the  tot.il  weight, 
can  he  omitted  without  iiijurious  jerkini:  or  tore  aiid-.ifl  irn  ir 
ul.ar  movement.  Il  theretore  follows  that  the  most  promisiiiL' 
line  of  improvement  lies  in  a  reduction  of  the  weii;lits  of  the 
re  ciproi'atinu'  parts.  It  is  not  an  extravaL'anl  st.ilement  to 
make,  that  hy  a  little  careful  de-ii;ninL'  a  verv  irreat  reduction 
can  Im'  made  in  the  weii;ht,  without  impairiiiL-^  the  clliciency, 
streiiL'tli  or  durahilily  of  Ihcse  putts.  Much  more  attention 
li.is  lieeii  p.aid  in  Kurope  to  the  reduction  of  weiLdits  of  <ross 
he.ids  ami  pislons  than  in  this  country.  The  tendency  to  the 
Use  of  compound  eiiL'ines  in  the  last  few  ye.ir-  has  callt-<l  at 
teiitioii  to  this  tii.'tttcr  in  a  more  pronounced  manner  than 
Would  otherwise  li.ave  occurred,  owim^  to  the  enormously  in- 
creased wei;:ht  and  si/e  of  t  rovs  heads  anil  pi-tons  used  in  thi- 
d.iss  of  cnirities. 

The  Weight  of  reciprocatini;  pails  on  a  iiumlirror  modern 
sin:;le  expansion  env:ines  is  .>:ivcii  helow  : 
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BOILERS  AND   FEED  PUMPS   OF   THE   UNITED 
STATES  BATTLESHIP      TEXAS.  • 


In  I  imtiiuiatioii  ol  our  di-scriplioii  of  tin  m.-n  hinery  of  ihe 
rnited  .States  liattleship  '/;  /.f.«,  we  jin-sent  in  this  numln-r  eii- 
:rravini.'s  illiisir.-itini;  the  det.iils  of  the  construction  of  the 
hollers  .-Old  feed  pumps.  Iloth  weri'  huilt  at  the  Itii-hmond 
Locomotive  Works.  o|  Uichmond.  Va.,  th<-  hoilers  from  the 
specilieatioiis  luriiishcd  hv  the  deparlmeiit,  and  ll.e  latter  from 
till- dcsiu'ns  ol  Mr.  ('..I.  .Nlellen,  chief  dniflsmm  lor  the  con 
tractors.  The  lioiler  is  of  what  may  he  c-iUed  the  stand.ird 
type  for  the  doulilc  elidi-il  hoilers  of  all  of  the  Vessels  of  the 
I  niled  St.ites  Navy,  .Old  dilTers  only  in  di-t.dl  fu>m  those  ot 
the  .1// './(.. (/i"'/.v  iiml  other  Vessels  herctolore   illnstnitcd  in  the 

p.-lLlcs  of  Titl;   .\Ml.liM    \\    F.NdlNKIl!. 

There  are  four  hoilers,  each  havini;  a  mean  di.-inietcr  of  1  1  ft. 
and  a  leiii^tli  of  IS  fi..  and  with  six  corru:;aled  furnaces  with 
a  minimum  diameter  of  :t  i\.  :!  in.  and  a  ieiiirth  of  <!  ft.  S;  in. 
There  .ire  liis  staytuhes  :iiid  ti4v.'  ordinary  IuIms  in  each  '.loihr. 
the  Iciif^th  lietwccn  tllhe  sheets  iH'ilii;  (i  ft.  !t  in.  The  external 
diiiueter  of  all  the  IuIms  is  'i><  in.:  the  ordin.-iry  tuhes  are 
No.  11  IJ.  \V.  (i.  in  thii-kness.  .-md  are  swelled  t<i  an  outside 
iliatneter  of  'J,',,  in.  at  the  front  end-,  the  li.ack  end-  heiiiir  «  x- 
pandrd  into  the  tllhe  sheet  .ind  headed  over.  The  stay-tllhes 
«re  reinforced  at  e.ich  end  .ind  swelled  .it  the  .front  end  to  a 
diameter  of  'i'l  in.  Of  tlie-e  tuhes  1  II  are  ,-,.  in.  ihii  k.  and  '.'l 
ari'  i  in.  thick  ;  all  of  them  lieiiii;  threaded  at  holh  ends  to  lit 
tlu-  Ihrc.-ids  in  the  tnhe  sheets,  into  whit-hlhey  are  screwed  and 
then  made  ti^'Iit  hy  cxiiaiidiiii;  ;ind  U-.aditiir  over.  All  tnhe 
spacing'  is  lixed  at  I  lie  uniform  itistaiiceof  :!;,  in.,  hotli  verlieally 
and  hori/oiilidly.  :ind  so  dis|>o-iil  tli.al  there  are  l:!ii  lulus  for 
each  of  the  side  furn.u-es  and  Ullt  for  eaih  center  furn.ace. 
This  makes  the  eHicii-ncy  of  each  turnace  the  .same,  and  the 
prixliK-ls  of  comhusiion  of  each  are  kept  -ep.-irate  and  ajiart 
until  they  re.-ich  the  npt:ike.  For  this  e.-ich  lurn.ii-c  lias  its 
own  comliii-tion  cli.inil«-r  m.-nle  ot  ■;.  in.  plates,  exccjit  the 
tulM-  sheets,  w  liich  h:ive  .a  Ihiekiii  ss  of  ,'  in. 

The  furnaces  are  ol  the  well-know  n  Fox  I'orruir.-ited  pattern, 
madi-  of  oni'  Jiiccc  of  steel  •  in,  thick.  These  fiirn;u-es,  like 
all  others  in  usi' on  .\me.iic;in  ve— els,  wen-  m.ide  hy  the  Con- 
tincntal  Iron  Works,  of  jtriHiklyn,  N.  V.  The  method  of 
iiianufacluriim  the-e  corrui;.-itcd  furn.ices  rei|nire-  s|><-ci.-il  skill 
and  special  machinerv  in  order  to  do  it  successfully.  The 
sheets  are  lir-t  hitil  in  ordinary  hendin^  rolls,  and  iIk'II  the 
linLMtudili.-il  scam  is  welded  hy  liealin,^  the  overlappint:  ciIl-cs 
of  the  pl.-iti-  w  nil  fiirn.'ice-  usini;  w.iter  L'as  .is  fuel,  after  w  liiih 
the  heated  jvirt  is  pa— ed  lieiwi-en  Ik  ndini'  rolls.  Ihit  lilth- 
lialid  work  is  done,  as  liydr.-iulii  rams  and  lifts  are  used 
for  formiii!.'  the  weld  .-itid  handliiiir  the  sheet.  After  the 
weldinir  is  (onipleted  the  shell  i-  he.-iled  in  a  circular  and  verti- 
cal .icus  furnace  lniniin;;  jiroducer  l'.is.  into  which  the  shell  is 
lowered  hy  a  hydraulic  <Tiiiic,     Here  the  lcm|><'r:kture  is  r:iis«-il 
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to  a  Itrivlit  c'lierry  red,  and  tlien  tlio  slicU  is  cjirrk'il  lo  tlic 
rorriiiiatiii;;  rolls,  wlicrc  in  aliout  livn  niiniitcs  tin;  work  of 
corniLCatiriir  is  ((iiuiilclni.  Tiicse  rolls  have  the  irt-ncral  ap- 
pearance of  v<Tli(al  lieliiliti::  rolls,  I'veipt  tliat  llie  rolls  are 
curruiratcij  instead  of  lieitiic  sin(»otli.  Owitiu'  lo  tlie  rnle  re 
irardin;:  the  si/e  of  tlie  eorruL'ations  in  the  furnaces  of  marine 
lioilers,  one  set  of  rolls  is  snilicient  to  do  the  Work  on  all  sizes 
of  fnrnacesaiid  all  thickn(»ises  of  sheets.  'I'lic  rule,  as  adopted 
li\  the  Hoard  of  i  iiitid  Slates  Supervisin'.'  Inspectors  of  Steam 
\'es«els,  is  that  the  corrupiliiins  sliall  iiavi'  a  pitih  of  ti  in.  and 
lie  li  in.  (ieep,  anil  the  fornmla  nsed  for  llu'  calculation  uf 
the  tJiickness  and  steam  pressure  i,s 

IJ.IKKI 


II 

in  whic 


X  T      workinir  pressure  in  jioiiiiils  )ter  si)Uare  inch,    '   that  tl 


1  l.iMMi       a  conbtani  ; 

T       thickness  in  inches  : 

/'        inian  diameter  in  indies. 


Tin's  naturally  simplilies  matters  very  much  indeecl,  as  there 
is  no  Variation  in  the  shap<',  hut  merely  an  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  as  llie  diameter  or  workinir  pressure  is 
increased. 


fjlOlulws^i  in.  p.xtenial  diameter  liyti  ft.  11  in. 

lonir '.',JiH~     Mj.  ft. 

<l  corrnnatcil  furnaces "itiH.'.t  ■•     " 

(i  <-OHdiustion  chamliers •\''i~  " 

Totid 4.-.»l.'s.l  SI),  ft. 

Total  lieatiuf;  surface  for  four  lM)ilcrs. . .   10, !•!:.'. 4  ""    " 

The  LCratt!  hars  are  of  cast  iron  witii  side  hars  ot  cast  ftecl 
made  to  lit  the  eorrnir.it ion-;  of  the  furnac<-s,  ami  with  \\  rouijiht- 
ir'on  U'arers.  The  a\erai;e  dimensions  of  the  ;.'rate  liars  are 
;t  ft.  ."i  in.  X  0  fl.  •>  in.,  whi<li.  for  the  si\  fuinaces.  lmvo  an 
area  of  ]->'i.'.)  sij.  ft.,  and  for  the  four  Ixiilers  Vll.fi  s<|.  ft. 
Comp.irini^  this  area  with  that  ot  the  heatiiiL'  surface,  we  liiid 
that  the  ratio  Iwtween  the  tv\o  is  as  1  to  :!1.><.  The  area 
tiirou;rh  the  tiiU-s  is  to  the  irrati-  surface  .as  1  lo  ■">.!•. 

-Ml  plalc;s,  rivets,  liraie.--  .and  stays  , -ire  of  ojK'n  hearth  ste<l, 
the  tulles  aKo  lieini:  of  steel.  I'lates  1  ,\.  in.  thick  are  used  for 
the  slieij,  which  is  liuiit  up  ol  three  courses,  each  course  lieinu 
(•(imposed  <if  two  plates.  The  he:id>  are  of  three  jdato  liv- 
eteil,  as  shown  in  llu'  half  end  elev:ition  ol  the  ciiiriavinir  on 
p.iire  :.*'lt.  The  upiMT  and  middle  plates  are  ;  In.  lliick.  While 
the  lower  <ini',  wliich  is  ll;in:;ed  Inwardly  al  the  furnaces,  is 
j,'  in.  thi<k  The-  tuU'  sleei-  are  ;  in.  Ihi<k.  uruat  c.ire  hav- 
ini:  lieen  t.iken  lo  ;jet  each  i>.tir  aci  uralilv  parallel.     .Ml  of  the 
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In  order  to  L'et  one  ot  tlii'  rolls  thronirli  the  shell,  it  is  lifteil 
out  of  the  machine  hy  a  hyilraulic  lift  and  dropped  back  into 
jilace  when  the  sheli  is  in  ]iosition.  The  ni;ichilie  is  tlicil 
started.  Iiein;;  driven  by  its  own  enirine.  The  corruiiuteil  roll, 
th.it  was  taken  out  in  order  to  L'et  the  shell  in  place,  turns  in 
immovable  U'ariiii;s,  wliih-  the  other  is  crowded  a;;ainst  it  to 
pr.idtice  the  corriiLMlions.  Il  reciuires  about  five  minutes  to 
do  this  work,  .\fter  the  corrnirations  are  completed  any  llan^- 
inir  th.it  m.iv  be  reiiuired  for  fasteniii;;  to  the  tMiiler  shell  is 
done,  alter  which  il  is  .anne.iled  and  tested  for  leakaircs. 
Flanire  steel  havimr  a  t<'nsile  streiiL'^th  of  not  mure  than  (J.'i.oiHt 
lbs.  per  sipiare  inch  of  section  is  used  tor  all  corriiiratcd  fur- 
naces. 

Tlieri'  are  -U  of  these  furnaces  in  the  boilers  of  the  Ti.r.in,  a 
photo  en:_'ravinir  of  thi-m  lieinu'  -.how  11  on  (laire  'i'^'t. 

The  liealinir  surt;iii-  in  each  of  these  furnaces  is  -1 1  si  sii.  ft  . 
makin_'  '.'•■">.!•  s(|.  tt.  for  the  six  lnrnac<s  iii  :i  boiler.  The 
healin.'  surface  of  ihc  whole  boiler  mav  be  divideil  as  follows  ; 


lube  holes  arc  sliiilitly  rounded  at  tin  cdir<s,  and  the  holes  for 
the  stav-tul"  s  were  tapi>ed  in  place. 

\  reference  to  the  en.irraviiez  will  .show  the  method  of  stay- 
ing above  the  lubes.  There  are  twenty  one  •,»:  in.  throuijli 
braces  in  three  horizontal  rows  in  each  luiil  r.  I'acli  row  is 
spaced  14  in.  trom  center  to  center  hori/ontally,  except  the' 
cititer  ones  in  the  bottom  row,  which  arc  14i  in.,  the  vert ic:d 
spaciiiL'  l)einir  15  in.  The  ends  of  the  braces  are  expanded  to 
■,'+  in  diameter,  and  are  provided  with  tints  Ixitli  inside  .iiid 
outside  the  lioilir,  the-  outer  ones  screwin;;  ni)  a.icainst  washers 
V  in.  thick  riveted  to  the  heads.  The  IuIk'  shiM'ts  an-  also 
st.iyed  bv  three  1  ■  in.  braces  in  each  that  are  swelled  to  ii  in., 
and  .screwed  into  them  and  further  secur<-d  by  one  in  the  back 
tube  sheet  ami  two  at  the  front,  like  the  throne;!!  braces  already 
mentioned.  Finally,  there  are  two  -M  in.  throu.L'li  biaces  U-- 
twc'cn  the-  fwrn.ices. 

The  stavin'.r  of  the  combustion  chambi  rs  is  elTec'tecl  by  slay- 
Ixdls  li  ill.  diameter  spaied  S  in.  apart,  botli  hori,ontally  ami 
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vertically.  The  tops  are  further  stayed  by  bridge  braces  made 
of  two  steel  plalcs  j',  iu.  thick,  spaced  8  in.  apart  between 
centers.  The  bottom  uf  the  combustion  chamber  is  stiffened 
by  angles,  and  all  braces  are  weldlcss. 

The  longitudinal  seams  of  the  shell  are  butted  with  welts  both 
inside  and  outside  { |  in.  thick  treble  riveted.  This  leaves  the 
plate  with  82  per  cent,  of  its  original  strength,  while  the  rivets, 
which  are  1^  in.  diameter,  driven  in  holes  Ij',  in.  diameter, 
pos,ses8  86  per  cent,  of  the  same  strength.  The  circumferen- 
tial joints  are  lapped  and  double  riveted,  the  furnace  joints 
and  combustion  chambers  single  riveted.  In  order  to  avoid 
strains  in  the  material,  thespe- 
citjcations  requiretl  that  the 
shell  plates  should  not  be 
sheared  nearer  the  finished 
edge  than  a  distance  equal  to 
half  the  thickness  of  the  plate 
along  the  cirdumferential 
seam,  nor  nearer  than  the 
thickness  along  the  longitu- 
dinal seam,  and  all  rivet  holes 
in  the  shell  were  drilled  in 
place  after  bending. 

Each  boiler  has  two  11 -in.  X 
15-in.  manholes  in  each  head, 
and  a  12in.  X  16  in.  manhole 
in  the  shell  near  the  top  of  the 
middle  section,  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  four  6-in.  X 
4  in.  hand-holes  in  each  head. 

The  boilers  are  divided  into 
four  groups,  each  in  a  separate 
water-tight  compartment, 
with  athwart  ship  tire-rooms 
entered  through  suitable  air- 
locks. 

All  of  the  external  fittings  of 
the  boilers  are  of  composition 
metal,  and  are  flanged  and 
throi\gh  riveted  or  boiled. 
Each  boiler  has  an  internal 
bra.ss  dry-pipe  8i  in.  internal 
diameter  and  No.  14  B.  W.  G. 
thick.  It  is  perforated  on  its 
upper  side  with  longitudinal 
slits  'A  in.  long,  ^  in.  wide,  and 
i  in.  between  slits.  There  are 
two  4}  in.  spring  safety-valves 
on  each  shell  but  in  one  case, 
and  the  springs  of  the  same 
have  such  a  length  that  the 
valves  can  lift  one-eighth  of 
their  diameter  at  150  lbs. 
pressure. 

Each  boiler  is  further  pro- 
vided with  zinc  protectors. 
There  are  66  rolled  zinc  plates, 
each  8  in.  X  16  in.  X  i  in.  in 
each  boiler.  They  are  bolted 
to  wrought  iron  straps  clam  ped 
to  the  stays.  Each  strap  is 
flletl  bright  where  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  zinc  ami  stay, 
the  latter  being  also  filed  bright 
at  the  contact  point.  After 
they  were  bolte<l  in  place  the 
outside  of  the  joints  were  made 
water-tight  by  paint  or  ce- 
ment. 

After  the  Iwilers  were  fin- 
ished at  the  Richmond  Loco- 
■  motive  Works,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  construct  a  special  car 
in  order  to  transport  them  to 
a  wharf  on  the  .lames  liiver,  wlience  they  were  to  be  shipped 
to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  This  car  is  shown  in  till  en- 
graving that  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph,  and  is  on  page 
207.  As  there  is  a  tunnel  between  the  works  and  the  wharf 
they  were  obliged  to  make  the  car  very  low.  To  accomplish 
this  they  took  two  ordinary  diamond  trucks  and  fitted  a  frame 
composed  of  heavy  timbers  around  the  outside,  keeping  them 
down  as  low  as  possible.  Heavy  pieces  at  the  truck  Iwlsters 
carried  the  center  plates,  and  the  boilers  were  carried  at  the 
center. 

Closely  allied  with  the  lioilers  are  the  feed-pumps,  and  those 
illustrated  were  designeil  by  Mr.  Mellen  for  this  particular 
place,    iiooni  is  very  precious  on  the  Ttxa*.  and  the  pumps 


are  made  to  occupy  the  least  possible  amount  of  space.  The 
same  pattern  was  use<l  for  feed,  fire  and  bilge-pumps,  theie 
being  12  all  told  of  the  design  illustrated.  There  is  one  in 
each  fire  room  for  main  and  auxiliary  feed-pumps.  The 
dimensions  are  : 

Diameter  of  steam  cylinders 7    in.- 

"  water         "       4i  " 

Stroke 9    " 

They  are  duplex  pumps  with  cranks  set  at  right  angles,  and 
they  are  capable  of  delivering  100  galls,  of  water  per  minute 
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FIRK,  BILOE  AND  FEED  PUMPS,  UiyTED  STATES  BATTLESHIP  "TEXAS." 


against  the  boiler  pressure.  At  first  it  was  intended  to  fit 
them  with  fly-wheels,  in  order  to  steatly  the  motion,  but  this 
was  found  to  be  unnecessary.  The  pumps  are  so  designed 
that  the  packing  of  the  water  pistons  can  be  reached  from  the 
tops  of  the  cylinders.  The  main  feed-pumps,  which  are  in 
the  after  fire-room,  are  fed  from  the  feed  tanks  only,  but  the 
auxiliary  pumps,  located  in  the  forward  fire-room,  are  con- 
nected to  draw  from  the  sea.  feed  tank,  bilge  or  lioilers  at  will, 
and  to  deliver  either  into  the  auxiliary  feed-pipe,  fire  main  or 
overboard.  As  fire-pumps  they  can  be  workea  under  a  steam 
pressuie  of  60  lbs.  per  S(]uare  inch.  Each  pump  has  a  breadth 
over  all  of  2  ft.  4  in.,  and  stands  1  ft  IQ  in.  out  from  tUe  par- 
tition against  which  it  is  bolted. 
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SIGNAL  APPARATUS   IN  USE  ON  THE  GRAND 
CENTRAL  RAILWAY  OF  BELGIUM.* 


By  Leopold  KiBscn. 


(Con/inutd  from  page  163.) 


Special  Detitil  Effecting  the  Contact  of  the  Points.— Wo  Lave 
said  that  the  central  eccentrics  ought  to  cffoct  a  contact — that 
is  to  say,  they  ought  to  bring  up  against  the  main-rail  with- 
out causing  the  destruction  or  the  serious  wearing  of  any  im- 
portant part  whatsoever  of  the  operating  mechanism  of  the 
switch  apparatus.  Furthermore,  the  lioming  of  an  eccentric 
ought  never  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  the  switchman. 
Finally,  the  final  wearing,  which  is  caused  by  this  striking  of 
appoint,  should,  be  easily  and  quickly  taken  up.     We  have 


fulfilled  these  conditions  to  our  own  satisfaction  in  the  follow- 
ing way  :  In  our  eccentrics  -the  two  points  are  fastened  to 
^ether  by  three  connecting  tie-bars.  We  Irave  fastened  the 
first  of  these  tie  bars  to  the  operating  rod  by  means  of  a  fl.xed 
fork.  A,  and  a  pin,  B  (tig.  3).  This  pin  B  is  strong  enough  to 
guarantee  the  solidity  of  the  two  tie  Imrs,  which  are  fastened 
together  under  ordinary  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  not  as  strong 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  operating  mechanism,  so  that  in  case 
of  cramping  it  is  destroyed  by  shearing  without  resulting  in 
any  serious  injury  to  the  other  parts.  It  is  enough  to  have  a 
numlMT  of  these  pins  on  hand  in  order  that  the  breakages 
which  are  thus  caused  may  l)e  (juickly  repaired. 

In  case  of  running  through  the  points  tlie  operating  roil  re- 
mains motionless  while  the  connecting  bars  are  displaced  witn 
tl»e  points.  We  have  profited  by  this  fact  to  notify  the  signal- 
man of  every  case  which  occurs,  even  tliough  it  may  be  in  his 
immediate  neighborhood.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  connecting 
bar  carries  a  piece,  C,  in  the  form  of  a  T,  which  turns  about 
the  crossing  point  of  its  two  branches.  Two  of  these  are 
placed  parallel  to  the  connecting  l«r,  and  end  in  an  eye  whicli 
is  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  steel  wire.  The  third  arm  is  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  tie  bars,  and  has  an  oblong  opening  at 
its  end,  into  which  a  button  fastened  on  the  operating  rod  can 
move.  The  two  ends  of  the  wire  or  chord,  above  referred  to, 
unite  into  one.  which  passes  over  a  pulley  and  is  fastened  to 
the  end  of  tlie  shears  E,  between  the  bladesof  which  the  trans- 
mitting wire  of  the  mechanism  passes.  When  everything  is 
working  uorinally  the  lie  rods  and  the  operating  bar  move  to- 
gether in  parallel  directions,  consequently  the  part  C  moves, 
but  does  not  turn  about  its  center,  and  the  end  of  the  shears 
remains  immovable.  But  if  it  strikes,  the  tie  l)ar  slides  over 
the  operating  bar,  the  piece  C  turns  and  pulls  upon  the  chord, 
so  that  the  shears  closes  its  jaws  and  cuts  off  the  transmitting 
wire.  Finally,  in  tlie  cabin  the  locking  bar  falls  and  fastens 
the  levers  which  control  the  switch  points  that  have  just  been 
Injured.  In  onler  to  bring  the  apparatus  back  into  good  work- 
ing condition,  a  piece  of  steel  wire  of  a  given  length,  supplies 
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of  which  are  kept  in  the  signal  cabins,  is  put  back  to  take  the 
place  of  that  portion  which  was  cut  off  in  the  shears. 

Special  Arrangements  for  Timporarily  Locking  the  Paint*. — 
It  is  soH^ctimes  necessary  to  have  such  a  relationship  between 
the  signal  and  an  eccentric,  that  the  position  of  the  p>oint  can- 
not be  changed  after  a  signal  has  bieen  set  to  clear  until  the 
train  has  pjissed  the  said  point.  It  is  especially  desirable  that 
this  should  be  done  at  small  stations  on  single-track  roads. 
The  arrangement  used  should  l)e  such  that  only  the  single 
opening  wire  for  the  signal  can  be  used  ;  it  ought  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  closing  wire  of  the  signal  ;  finally,  it  ought  to 
be  brought  back  into  the  normal  position  bj-  the  train  or  by 
hand. 

To  siitisfyall  these  conditions  of  the  problem,  we  add  an 
operating  mechanism  to  the  eccentric  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing parts.  On  the  horizontal  rotating  shaft  A  (tig.  4),  located 
at  right  angles  to  the  track  and  close  to  the  part  which  moves 
the  eccentric,  we  key  a  crank,  B,  and  a  fork,  D,  to  one  end, 
while  at  the  other  end  we  have  a  cam,  //,  which  can  move  in 
one  direction  only,  and  the  pedal  E  that  turns  freely  about 
the  shaft  A.  The  opening  wire  of  the  signal  passes  along  the 
plan  of  rotation  of  the  crank  B,  above  which  it  is  replaced  by 
an  iron  bar,  C,  carrying  a  small  tappet,  c,  which  can  onlv  turn 
in  one  direction.  When  the  opening  wire  is  drawn  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow,  the  tappet  c  engages  the  crank  B  and 
carries  it  over  into  the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  ; 
when  the  wire  is  hauled  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  tappet  « 
lies  along  the  bar  which  passes  above  the  crank  B  without 
carrying  it  with  it  in  its  movement. 

The  sliaft  A  is  turned  by  the  movement  of  the  crank  B  and 
raises  the  fork  D.  which  thus  locks  the  operating  portions  of 
the  point,  and  the  pedal  E  rises  until  it  occupies  the  position 
indicated  by  the  dotted  line.  When  the  train  reaches  the 
jK)int  it  pushes  the  pedal  E,  the  fork  D,  and  the  crank  B  back 
into  their  original  position,  and  the  point  is  again  free.  If. 
for  any  reason,  a  signal,  which  has  been  set  to  clear,  should 
be  brought  back  to  the  danger  position  before  the  train  passes 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  it ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  closing  of 
the  signal,  the  point  will  be  left  locked  in  the  position  which 
it  occupied  at  the  time  the  signal  was  opened.  In  order  to 
free  it  a  man  must  go  to  the  point,  and  with  his  foot  or  hand 
push  down  the  pedal  E.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  signal  has 
not  been  set  to  clear,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  pedal  E 
by  hand,  and  then  the  latter  will  fall  of  itself  into  its  proper 
position,  and  the  point  will  he  free. 

Safety  Device  for  Preventing  a  Premature  Movement  of  the 
Point. — When  an  eccentric  is  some  distance  from  the  operat- 
ing station  or  simie  obstruction  intercepts  the  line  of  sight,  it 
is  frequently  quite  difficult  for  the  signalman  to  determine 
with  certainty  whether  the  entire  train  has  cleared  the  point 
or  not.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  in  order  to  prevent  a  premature 
movement,  we  set  a  detector  l)ar,  A  (fig  5),  ahead  of  the  point, 
and  move  it  bj'  the  same  method  of  transmission  as  the  point 
itself  is  moved.  This  bar  is  carried  by  a  number  of  larger  or 
smaller  l>ell  cranks  B,  turning  al>out  their  angle  O  ;  all  these 
bell  cranks  are  coupled  together  by  a  Iwr,  //;  the  bar  can  be 
moved  from  top  down  or  from  bottom  up,  but  by  the  means 
adopted  the  movement  is  communicate*!  uniformly  to  all  parts 
of  the  bar  without  producing  any  dead  points.    The  center  of 
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rotation  .1,  of  one  of  the  end  bell  cranks  B,  is  extended  out 
toward  operating  mechanism  of  the  points,  and  ends  in  this 
direction  in  the  crank  D  provided  with  the  cam  E.  The 
weight  of  the  bar  A  tends  to  push  the  cam  E  up,  and  this  con- 
sequently presses  against  the  eccentric  F  tliat  can  d^ribe  k 
complete  revolution,  and  which  is  rigidly  fastened  to  the  pul- 
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ley  O,  having  two  grooves  over  which  the  transmission  wire 
passes.  While  the  transmission  wire  is  doingits  regular  work, 
the  pulley  G  and  the  cam  /''turn  on  themselves,  and  the  cam  E 
is  lowered  and  then  rises  while  the  bar  A  is  rapidly  lifted.  •  It 
remains  motionless  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  then  comes 
back  to  its  initial  iwsition.  The  perimeter  of  the  cam /''is  so 
outlined  that  tlie  three  periods  of  movement  of  the  l«r  A  corre- 
spond respectively  to  the  three  periods  of  movement  of  the 
operating  mechanism  of  the  point.     If  a  car  wheel  is  above 


Luii^iiJUiu^  


any  part  of  the  bar  A  it  cannot  rise  ;  the  cam  K,  and  conse- 
quently the  cam  F,  the  pulley  G  and  the  transmitting  wire 
are  locked  before  the  point  begins  to  move. 

By  grouping  these  different  details  it  is  possible  with  a 
single  lever  to  operate  the  point,  and  at  the  same  time  do  away 
with  every  false  motion  ami  prevent  a  premature  movement 
of  the  point. 

Meehani»mfor  Operating  the  Semipliore  Signnlt. — The  ends 
of  the  two  transmitting  wires  are  fixed  respectively  to  a  point 
on  the  outside  perimeter  of  the  pulleys  A  and  li  (flg.  6),  which 
turn  freely  on  the  same  shaft,  located  at  the  foot  of  .the  mast. 
Eiich  of  these  pulleys  cjirries  a  small  central  drum  about  which 
a  wire  that  runs  up  along  the  mast  is  bent  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  transmitting  wire.  One  of  thes^  others  is 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  click  lever  U.  This  click  G,  which 
can  turn  and  which  rests  freely  on  the  shaft  of  the  arm,  ends 
at  one  end  in  an  eyelet  C,  to  which  the  closing  wire  is  fast- 
ened, and  at  the  other  end  in  a  hook,  //,  over  which  a  loop  in 
the  opening  wire  is  hooked.  This  click  also  carries  a  but- 
ton, K,  which  slides  through  an  oblong  opening  made  in  the 
crank  D,  which  is  keyed  to  the  shaft  of  the  semiphore.  The 
weights  of  the  arm  and  its  counterweight  are  regulated,  so 
tliat  the  arm  has  a  constant  tendency  to  rise  into  the  danger 
position.  During  the  first  third  of  the  stroke  of  the  operating 
wire  the  arm  remains  motionless,  the  click  simply  turns  about 
the  shaft  of  the  arm,  and  its  button  E  moves  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  slot  in  the  crank  D  ;  then  the  connections  are  made, 
the  click  lever  continues  to  turn,  while  its  button  &' draws 
the  crank  I)  down  with  it,  anil  consequently  the  arm  is  also 
moved. 

Wliatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  arm  at  this  moment, 
if  the  transmitting  wire  is  broken,  the  click  leaves  the  shaft 
of  the  arm  and  turns  about  the  button  E,  and  the  arm  remains 
in  or  is  automatically  drawn  up  to  the  danger  position.  Until 
the  broken  wire  is  repaired  the  arm  remains  rigidly  fastened. 
As  the  locking  bar  lias  also  fallen  in  the  cabin  at  the  same 
time,  the  signalman  is  notified  of  the  injury  which  has  taken 
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place,  and  it  is  rendered  impossible  for  him  to  set  the  signals 
m  such  a  way  that  there  can  be  any  danger  whatever. 

.\feehani»m  for  Operating  Distance  Signals. — Our  distance 
signals  are  composed  of  a  rectangular  disk,  fixed  upon  a  verti- 
cal miist  which  can  turn  through  an  arc  of  dO\  and  are  always 


locked  in  either  one  or  the  other  of  their  extreme  positions  by 
the  operating  meclianism.  The  latter  is  similar  in  every  par- 
ticular, even  in  its  dimensions,  to  the  operating  mechanism  of 
the  points  which  we  have  just  described  :  and  it  differs  onlv 
in  principle  in  certain  details  intended  to  bring  the  signal 
back  to  danger  in  case  of  the  breakage  of  either  of  the  trans- 
mitting wires.  The  rack  bar  ends  in  two  floating  levers  ,1 
and  £  (fig.  7),  which  can  turn  al>out  either  of  their  extreiiii 
ties,  and  are  fastened  to  each  other  by  the  rod  G.  The  float- 
ing lever  ..l  is  provided  with  an  eye  D,  into  which  the  end  of 
tlje  closing  w^ire  is  fastened,  and  the  floating  lever  B  carries  tin 
open  hook  A' over  which  the  loop  at  the  end  of  the  openini: 
wire  is  hooked.  The  distance  of  the  eyes  from  the  points  (if 
rotation  of  these  floating  levers  is  regulated,  so  that  under  nor- 
mal conditions  the  two  floating  levers  are  inclined  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  If  the  opening  wire  breaks  when  the  signal 
is  at  danger,  the  signal  remains  motionless  :  if,  at  the  moment 
of  rupture  the  signal  is  at  clear,  it  is  immediately  drawn  back 
to  the  danger  position. 

If  the  closing  wire  breaks,  the  two  floating  levers  A  and  1! 
turn  about  their  inner  end,  and  the  eye  of  the  opening  wire 
slips  off  of  the  hook  E.  If  at  this  instant  the  signal  is  at  dan- 
ger, it  remains  there  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  standing  at 
clear,  it  is  drawn  up  to  danger  by  the  small  counter- 
weight F.  At  the  same  time  the  signalman  is  notified  of  the 
fact  by  the  fall  of  the  locking  bar,  which  fastens  all  of  the 
levers  which  are  connected  with  this  movement. 

Eixpanrion  Compensator. —In  order  to  put  our  transmissions 
outside  of  the  pale  of  the  influence  of  the  variations  of  temper- 
ature, we  have  had  recourse  to  an  arrangement  shown  bv  the 
accompanying  flg.  8.  Each  of  the  two  transmitting  wires 
passes  over  three 
pulleys  A,  B,  C. 
Ttie  two  pulleys  A 
and  B  turn  al)out 
fixed  shafts.  The 
shaft  of  the  pulley 
C'can  be  displaced 
vertically  :  it  is 
placed  in  a  stirrup, 
which  is  constantly 
pulled  ilown  by  the 
counterweight  E. 
This  counterweight 
is  hung  on  the  end 
of  a  steel  chord 
which  passes  over  a 
hauling  pulley,  D, 
carried  by  the  stir- 
rup, and  whose  op- 
posite end  is  fasten- 
ed at/".  Finally,  the 
stirrup  is  provided 
on  its  lower  side  by 
the  lateral  spurs 
II ;  it  carries  the 
pulleys  Cand  D  of 
the  two  wires  be- 
longing to  the  same 
system  of  transmis- 
sion, and  it  moves 
between  two  ver- 
tical guides  which 
are  provided  with  a 
series  of  teeth  for  the  purpose  of  checking  its  motion. 

When  it  is  at  rest  the  two  wires  have  practically  the  same 
tension,  and  the  stirrup  which  hangs  almost  vertically  can 
move  freely  iMjtween  its  two  guides  ;  the  wires  can  then 
lengthen  or  shorten  at  will.  When  a  strain  is  put  upon  one 
of  the  wires  the  equilibrium  is  broken  and  the  stirrup  is  swung 
to  the  right  or  the  left,  until  its  spur  catches  in  one  of  the 
lateral  teeth  of  its  guides.  The  stirrup  then  becomes  fixed, 
and  its  rigidity  increases  with  the  strain  that  is  put  upon  the 
wire.  By  using  a  convenient  spacing  Ijetween  the  pulleys 
A  and  B  and  varying  the  weight  of  the  counterpoise  E  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  length  of  the  transmission,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  keep  the  wire  under  a  constant  tension,  or  at  least  to 
render  the  variations  between  the  extreme  tension  so  insignifi- 
cant as  to  be  practically  of  no  account.  This  compensator, 
although  very  light,  is  very  strong.  It  is  inexpensive  ;  its 
action  is  constant,  and  it  is  subject  to  no  disarrangement.  It 
can  be  placed  in  the  narrowest  passage  allowed  for  the  swing- 
ing of  the  wires  either  below  the  ground  or  above. 

Owing  to  the  apparatus  which  we  have  just  described,  and 
in  view  of  the  efflciency  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  am- 
ple experience,  we  believe  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  appara- 
tus used  by  the  Grand  Central  Railway  of  Belgium  fumifibes 
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an  entirely  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  operating 
sitrnals  and  points  at  a  distance  by  means  of  wire  transmis- 
sion.s.  The  first  applications  were  made  for  small  stations  on 
sinsle-track  lines.  In  many  of  these  small  stations  the  local 
t?;itnc  is  insignificnnt.  Kevcrthek's.s,  the  incrtiLsc;  in  traffic 
and  the  amount  of  switching  of  trains  required  the  presence 
of  a  man  at- each  end  of  llie  station  to  operate  the  entrance  sig- 
nal and  the  entering  points.  These  men  were  unoccupied  dur- 
inij  the  greater  porlion  of  the  day.  The  use  of  the  apparatus 
wliicli  we  have  just  described  permits  the  operation  of  the 
cii-cntrics  for  the  switches  and  the  signals  for  entering  and 
leaving  to  be  brought  together  in  the  office  of  the  station 


master  or  near  it,  and  their  operation  be  intrusted  to  the 
station  agent.  With  a  six-lever  apparatus,  costing  on  an 
average  about  $1000,  it  is  possible  to  save  the  wages  of  one 
man,  besides  ct/nsiderdbly  increasing  the  xafety  of  thf  »ei-mee. 
The  management  of  the  Grand  Central  Uailway  of  Belgium 
lias  also  extende<l  the  applications  of  the  apparatus  in  ques- 
tion, especially  in  the  stations  at  Vlodrop  and  Maestricht.  In 
the  first  case  the  signals  and  corresponding  points  were  not 
only  brought  together,  but  the  operation  of  diflferent  eccen- 
trics were  placed  upon  a  belt-line  track  that  was  used  in  mak- 
ing up  trains. 


HYDRAULIC  BOAT  LIFTS. 


By  G.  Braet. 


It  is  well  known  that  locks  as  ordinarily  constructed  have 
two  very  serious  disadvantages — namely,  the  slight  diflerence 
in  level  pos8il)le  between  the  two  sections  of  the  canal  and  the 
large  consumption  of  water.  These  disadvantages  are  espe- 
cially felt  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  very  considerable 
difference  in  level  in  a  short  length,  and  where  water  is  fre- 
({uently  lacking  for  feeding  the  locks  and  thus  raising  or  low- 
ering boats  from  one  level  to  the  other.  The  engineers  of 
bridges  and  highways  in  France  have  been  compelled,  in  cer- 
tain mstances  that  were  particularly  difficult,  to  resort  to  other 
means,  and  have  designed  machinery  for  transferring  boats 
from  the  upper  level  to  the  lower  level  and  back  again  in 
some  other  manner  than  by  that  of  lucks — that  is  to  say,  in 
some  otiier  way  than  by  allowing  the  boats  to  settle  down  by 
lowering  the  level  of  the  water.  Up  to  a  very  recent  period 
it  was  only  in  America,  Germany,  England  and  France  that 
systems  of  this  kind  have  Ijcen  adopted  iu  any  wav.  In 
America  on  the  Morris  (-anal,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
in  the  Prussian  Oberland  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
bo^ts  have  been  raised  on  a  car  moving  up  an  inclined  plane. 
In  Scotland,  on  the  Mouckland  Canal  at  Black  Hill,  boats  have 
also  been  raised,  in  a  cradle  on  wheels,  up  an  inclined  plane. 

A  later  system,  built  after  the  plans  of  the  well-known  Eng- 
lish en^neers,  L.  &  E.  Clark  and  G.  Standfield.  and  which  in 
our  opinion  is  fully  as  well  designed  and  no  less  practical,  has 
been  built  near  Xortwicli  at  Auderton  in  Cheshire,  England. 


It  consists  of  a  cradle  wherein  the  boat  is  lifted  perpendicu- 
larly by  a  piston  driven  by  water  power. 

The  same  system  of  Clark  lifts,  similar  to  those  of  Stand- 
field,  was  adopted  in  1882  in  France,  at  Fontinettes,  in  the 
Department  of  the  North,  on  the  Naufosse  Canal,  effecting  a 
communication  between  the  port  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  with 
Lille  and  Belgium  on  one  hand,  and  Paris  and  the  basin  of  the 
Seine  on  the  other. 

In  1888,  and  we  think  this  is  the  most  recent  application 
which  has  been  made  of  this  kind  of  installation,  tlie  Central 
Canal  in  Belgium,  which  connects  the  canal  from  Charleroy 
to  Brussels  with  the  canal  running  from  Mons  to  Conde,  has 
also  been  provided  with  hydraulic  lifts  for  boats  built  after 
the  Anderton  type,  but  slightly  modified  in  certain  details. 

I-ict  us  see,  then,  of  what  the  lift  or  hydraulic  elevator  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Standfield  consists.  This  installa- 
tion practically  includes  two  cradles,  kind  of  immense  rec- 
tangular basins  full  o\  water,  tight  at  the  sides  and  closed  at  the 
ends  by  very  tight  gates,  so  that  no  water  can  escape.  Each 
of  these  cradles  or  basins  is  carried  at  its  center  by  a  piston 
which  moves  in  a  large  cylinder.  The  two  presses  are  con- 
nected in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  cradles  hold  each  other 
in  equilibrium.  When  a  communication  is  opened  between 
the  two  by  means  of  a  pipe  provided  with  a  cut-off  valve,  the 
two  cradles  can  be  alternately  raised  or  lowered  to  the  top  or 
bottom  level.  In  order  tb  accomplish  this  the  upper  cradle  is 
loaded,  and  the  actual  method  of  doing  this  is  to  put  more 
water  in  so  that  it  thus  becomes  the  heavier,  breaks  the  equilib- 
rium, and  descends  to  the  lower  level,  driving  the  other  cradle 
at  the  same  time  to  the  upper  level.  The  elevators  are  thus 
operated  like  an  immense  Robcrval  balance,  whose  platforms 
are  these  metallic  cradles. 

At  Anderton  the  dimensions  of  the  cradles  are  as  follows  : 
Ix;ngth,  75  ft. ;  breadth,  15  ft.  8i  in. :  deptli,  6  ft.  li  in.  WTien 
the  cradles  are  at  the  lower  end  of  their  stroke  they  are  im- 
mersed in  the  lower  lock.  At  the  upper  end  they  abut  against 
a  metallic  aqueduct  against  the  face  of  which  a  round  piece 
of  rubber  is  fastened  having  a  diameter  of  3  in.  The  rising 
cradle  comes  up  against  this  rubber,  compressing  it,  and  thus 
forming  a  tight  joint.  The  pistons  of  the  cradles  are  made  of 
cast  iron,  and  the  hydraulic  cylinders  in  which  they  move  are 
of  the  same  material.  The  weight  of  the  contained  water  is 
al>out  340  tons.  At  the  two  ends  of  the  cradles  the  iron  gates 
slide  in  vertical  grooves  and  rest  against  a  rubber  packing  by 
which  the  tightness  of  the  basin  is  obtained.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  cradles  from  turning  they  are  guided  in  their  virtical 
movement  at  the  four  corners  by  cast-iron  shoes  sliding  against 
columns  of  the  same  material. 

The  lift  at  Anderton  was  put  into  service  in  .July,  1879,  and 
worked  regularly  up  to  April  18,  1882,  at  which  time  it  was 
accidentally  disabled  by  the  breakage  of  ofle  of  the  cast-iron 
cylinders,  an  accident  which  was  soon  repaired.  The  fracture 
tiial  occurred,  as  was  shown  bj'  an  examination  of  the  cylinder 
after  the  accident,  w^as  due  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  cast  iron 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  foundations  at  the  bottom  of  the  cyl- 
inder were  made  of  soft  wood  that  had  crushed  in,  thus  de- 
veloping strains  in  the  metsil.  After  the  necessarj'  repairs  had 
been  made  it  is  reported  that  the  lift  at  Anderton  continued 
to  give  very  good  results  in  service. 

Messrs.  Clark  &  Standfield  have  furthermore  perfected  their 
sjrstem  by  doing  away  with  the  immersion  of  the  descending 
cradle  into  the  lower  lock,  by  causing  it  to  descend  into  a  dry 
basin,  and  by  balancing  the  two  cradles  in  their  every  position 
by  means  of  compensators.  The  expense  of  the  construction 
of  the  Anderton  lift  was  : 

Metallic  portions ....;... |139,840 

Foundations  and  masonry 90,060 

Total $229,900 

Tlie  time  for  lifting  a  boat  with  the  Anderton  lift  is  alx>ut 
eight  minutes,  and  it  requires  one  hour  and  30  minutes  at 
Ruunton,  near  Anderton,  to  pass  over  the  same  difference  in 
level  by  means  of  locks. 

At  Fontinettes,  in  the  Department  of  the  North  of  France, 
where  the  difference  in  level  is  43  ft.  8i  in.,  the  descending 
cradle  drops  into  a  dry  basin,  and  the  two  cradles  are  held  in 
equilibrium  by  means  of  comi>ensators.  The  dimensions  of 
these  cradles  are  as  follows  :  Length,  132  ft.  10 J  in.;  breadth, 
18  ft.  ^  in.;  depth  of  water,  6  ft.  61  In. 

The  dry  joint  between  the  aqueduct  and  the  end  of  the 
cnidle  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  kind  of  rubber  bolster  fast- 
ened to  tlie  face  of  the  aqueduct,  and  which  is  inflated  by 
means  of  compressed  air,  thus  closing  the  joint  between  the 
cradle  and  the  aqueduct  The  gates  at  the  end  of  the  cradle 
are  raised  verticallj-  by  hydraulic  presses  which  ^ve  them  a 
very  rapid  movement.    The  danger  of  using  cast  iron  for  the 
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manufacture  of  the  presses  hiiving  been  brought  into  notice 
by  the  Anderton  act'ident,  the  Fontinettes  presses  are  made  of 
rolled  steel.  Tlie  cylinder  ia  formed  of  rings  rolled  without 
any  weld  of  a  rectangular  section,  having  a  thickness  of  2.2  in. 
and  u  height  of  5  5  in.  The  rings  are  let  into  one  another  for 
h  df  their  thickness  by  a  joint  .2  in.  in  height.  The  ties  con- 
necting the  upper  and  lower  sections  are  niaile  of  hammeretl 
cast  steel.  The  steel  u.sed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  sections 
has  a  tensile  strength  of  85,3(X)  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  has 
an  elongation  at  the  point  of  rupture  of  12  per  cent.  In  onler 
to  imike  sure  that  the  tightness  of  the  press  is  as  perfect  as 
possible,  an  internal  lining  of  copper  has  been  put  in  that  has 
a  thickness  of  .1  in.  and  is  made  of  a  single  piece.  This  sys- 
tem of  elevator  is  very  expensive,  rising  to  a  total  of  |210,(H)0, 
which  may  be  itemized  as  follows  :  $120,000  for  the  metallic 
portions  and  $SK),000  for  the  foundations  and  masjnry. 

According  to  the  reports  the  time  Qf  passage  of  beats  at 
Fontinettes  is  not  more  than  about  19  minutes  by  the  lift,  while 
previously  it  was  one  hour,  49  minutes  when  done  by  means 
of  five  locks.  The  saving  in  time  thus  realized  is,  therefore, 
a  very  important  one. 

In  Belgium,  on  the  Central  Canal  at  Louvierc,  the  difference 
in  level  overcome  by  metins  of  hydraulic  lifts  is  about  217  ft. 
2  fn.  in  a  distance  of  5  miles.  Of  these  lifts,  of  which  there 
are  four,  and  which  have  a  capacity  of  lifting  Imats  of  al>out 
390  tons  capacity,  three  have  a  possible  height  of  fall  of  55  ft. 
6.5  in.,  and  the  fourth  has  a  height  of  fall  of  63  ft  7}  in.  The 
cradles  have  a  length  of  143  ft.,  a  breadth  of  19. ft.,  and  a 
depth  of  water  of  7  ft.  lOJ  in.  They  are  guided  in  their  verti- 
cal movement  independently  of  the  center  guiding,  by  metallic 
columns  bound  together  by  means  of  handsome  foot-bridges 
that  give  It  great  strength  in  all  directions.  The  pistons, 
which  are  of  cast  iron,  as  in  the  other  lifts,  have  a  total  height 
of  64  ft.,  a  thickness  of  3  in  ,  and  an  external  diameter  of  6  ft. 
6}  in.  The  total  weight  of  each  of  them,  including  the  head, 
is  187,400  lbs.  As  for  the  cylinders,  they  differ  from  the  lifls 
at  Anderton  and  Fontinettes,  in  that  they  have  an  internal 
diameter  of  6  ft.  9  in.,  and  aie  composed  of  nine  cast  rings 
with  a  height  of  6  ft.  10^  in.  and  a  thickness  of  4  in.,  with  steel 
hoops  having  u  thickness  of  3^  in. 

These  hoops  are  place<l  over  the  joints  hot,  and  have  a  thick- 
ness of  2- in.,  a  height  of  6  in.  The  steel  of  which  they  are 
made  has  a  tensile  strength  of  64.000  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
showing  an  elongution  of  20  per  cent,  ut  the  point  of  rupture. 

The  cylinders  rest  on  a  timber  foundation  having  a  dhimeter 
of  13  ft.,  which  rests  on  a  foundation  of  broken  stone  and 
cement.  The  gates  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cradles  are 
raised  vertically  by  means  of  chains  driven  by  special  tur- 
bines. The  tightness  of  the  joint  between  the  cradle  and  the 
aqueduct  and  the  metallic  canal  at  the  Itottom  is  obtained  by 
means  of  metallic  joints  with  rubber  packing,  which  press  up 
against  the  ends  of  the  cradles,  and  are  moved  parallel  to  each 
other  in  inclined  planes  by  means  of  hydraulic  presses.  The 
packing  at  the  bottom  ri^>8  to  form  the  tight  joint,  while  that 
at  the  top  drops.  In  case  of  accident,  or  when  it  is  necessary 
to  repair  a  cradle,  Ihe  other  can  work  independently.  In 
order  to  do  this  two  turbines  of  69  II.  E*.  each  pump  water  into 
an  accumulatoi  undei  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  and  this 
drives  the  piston  of  the  lift. 

-  The  metallic  portion  of  the  lift  at  Louvierc  cost  1(1 163,400  ;  the 
foundations  and  masonry  cost  $76,000.  The  total  length  of 
time  required  for  the  passage  of  a  boat,  both  raising  ami  low- 
ering, averages  eight  minutes.  The  system  which  it  replaces 
at  liOuviere  had  Ave  ordinary  locks,  and  consequently  it  is 
readily  seen  that  a  very  great  saving  of  time  is  obtained. 

The  preceding  descriptions  are,  for  the  most  part,  taken 
from  a  paper  on  "  Hydraulic  Ijfls  for  Boats,"  by  Mr.  Ch. 
Fre:ion,  Engineer  of  the  Societe  Cockerill,  and  published  in 
the  Momteur  (le»  interitu  Materiel. 


THE  RAM,  IN  ACTION  AND  IN  ACCIDENT. 


A  PAl'Kll  was  read,  rec'ontly,  by  Mr.  W .  Laird  Clowes,  at 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  in  London,  of  which  the 
Tiiiifn  gave  the  following  report : 

"  I  have  heard  naval  officers,  of  all  ranks  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  and  in  this  theater  as  well  as  elsewhere,  express 
themselves  in  very  sanguine  tones  concerning  the  future  of 
the  ram  in  naval  warfare.  I  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to 
implv  that  all  naval  officers  appear  to  Iwlieve  to  the  same  ex- 
tent in  the  efficacy  of  this  weapon.  But  I  have  known  many, 
and  among  them  officers  of  great  experience  at  sea,  who  by 
their  utterances  suggest  that,  given  slight  superiority  of  speed 
and  good  handling,  one  ship  can,  without  much  difficulty,  be 
made  to  ram  another,  even  when  the  other  is  under  full  con- 
trol and  has  plenty  of  sea  room  in  which  to  manceuvre.    This 


view  of  the  capnbililies  of  the  ram  has  always,  though  in  a 
l(K)se  anj  vague  kind  of  way,  been  widely  held  ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  the  number  of  those  who  hold  it  has  in 
creased  of  late,  and  especially  since  last  June,  when  the  coun- 
try had  to  lament  the  terrible  and  dramatic  fate  of  the  Vie- 
loria,  and  of  so  many  of  her  gallant  officers  and  men.  But, 
recollecting  as  I  do  that  naval  officers  and  pniclical  men  liu\  e 
but  little  leisure  for  the  study  of  the  past,  I  am  encourajii  il 
to  lay  before  them  a  number  of  facts  which  I  have  asscmbliii, 
and,  with  all  deference,  to  indicate  certain  conclusions  whii  li 
those  facts  seem  to  force  upon  the  mind  of  a  very  devolcil, 
and  I  truct  wholly  unprejudiced,  student  of  recent,  as  well  us 
of  ancient,  naval  history.  I  have  made  a  detailed  list  of  74 
cases  of  attempted  ramming  in  what  may  be  called  modern 
naval  warfare.  I  have  included  here  all  the  cases,  since  tlic 
outbreak  of  the  American  War  of  Secession,  on  which  1  have 
l)een  able  to  lay  my  hand.  The  list  must  not,  therefore,  lie 
regarded  as  a  list  of  selected  examples.  No  doubt. I  have 
omitted  some  cases,  but  I  have  intentionally  omitted  none 
The  following  summaries  of  the  results  to  would-be  rammer 
and  intended  rammed  in  the  74  examples  are,  I  think,  very 
suggestive.  The  results,  so  far  as  the  ships  intended  to  Im; 
rammed  are  concerned,  were  : 


Prevlons  litiiation  of 

Total 
namber 

of  caseH 

ESect  apon  the  ship  attempted  to  be 
rammed. 
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Slightly   Serioaaly 
damaged,  damaged. 

1 

Die- 
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The  results,  so  far  as  the  ships  ramming  are  concerned,  were  : 


Eflect  upon  the  ship  atlt- mpting  to  ram. 

Nil. 
M 

Slightly 
damaged . 

1.3 

Serinnsly 
damaj;t'd. 

Disabled 

(ran 
ashore) 

Snnk. 

Total  number  of  cases,  74. . 

■ 

S 

1 

1 

It  will  l)e  observed  that  in  42  out  of  the  whole  number  of  74 
cited  attempts  at  ranmiing,  damage  of  some  kind  or  other  was 
done  to  one  or  both  ships.  In  24  of  these  42  cases  of  effectual 
collision, -the  ramnn'ng  ship  received  no  damage  worth  men- 
tioning ;  but  In  seven  cases  the  ramming  ship  did  herself  about 
as  much  harm  as  she  did  to  her  opponent ;  and  in  seven  other 
cases  she  injured  herself  even  more  severelj"  than  she  injiired 
her  enemy.  In  no  case  did  l>oth  rammer  and  rammed  sink. 
All  these  cases  occurred,  of  course,  l)efore  the  automobile  tor- 
pedo had  developetl  into  anything  like  a  perfect  weapon,  and 
most  of  them  l)efore  the  introduction  of  heavy  breecli-loadinj; 
and  light  quick  tiring  guns.  The  obvious  conclusions  are 
somewhat  remarkable.  One  is  that,  if  two  ships  have  soa 
room  and  be  fully  under  control,  it  is  actually  more  dangerous 
to  try  to  employ  than  to  try  to  escape  the  ram,  and  that,  under 
these  conditions,  it  is  practically  hopeless  to  dream  of  ramminjr 
effectively,  since  there  is  no  recorded  case  of  the  operation 
having  lx;en  performed,  although  it  has  been  attempted  at 
lea«<t  32  times.  Another  is  that  in  such  circumstances  the 
rammer  stands  al>out  the  same  chance  as  the  ramme<l  does  of 
sustaining  non-fatal  injuries.  Aiiother  is  that  Ihe  risks  at- 
tendant upon  ramming  are  the  same  wlielher  the  attempt  be 
made  at  sea  or  in  narrow  ^tcrs.  To  what  extent,  it  may  U- 
jjertinent  to  ask.  has  the  value  of  the  ram  as  an  offensive 
weapon  Iteen  motlifie<l  by  the  progress  of  the  last  15  years  ': 
Will  ciiptalns  be  more  willing  or  will  they  be  less  willing  to 
use  it  now,  when  the  nearer  thev  api)roach  to  the  foe  the  niore 
fatal  will  be  the  foe's  quick-flring  artillerj-,  and  when,  at  any 
range  up  to  WW  ydsr,  the  effects  of  a  tori)e<lo  are  to  be  fearetl  ' 
And  why  should  captains  attempt  to  employ  the  ram  at  all 
when  a  torpedo,  which  is  far  less  easy  to  avoid,  and  the  u.se 
of  which  involves^itlle  or  no  ri.«k  to  the  user,  will  do  all  that 
is  nec'essary  ?  It  may  l)e  granted  that,  having  first  disiibleil 
his  enemy  by  gunfire,  a  captain  may  ram  with  a  reasonable 
probability  of  suciess  ;  but  in  doing  so  he  not  only  risks  dam- 
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aging  his  own  ship,  encountering  torpedoes,  and  bringing 
about  needless  loss  of  life,  but  adopts  a  course  that  leaves 
comparatively  little  chance  that  the  enemy,  which  by  other 
action  might  be  reduced  and  taken,  will  ever  be  added  to  the 
effective  sea  forces  of  his  own  country.  And,  after  all,  a  tri- 
umph is  only  half  a  triumph  unless  there  be  something  to  show 
for  it.  One  of  the  few  things  that  would  go  toward  recon- 
ciling Great  Brilain  to  the  agonies  of  a  naval  war  would  be 
the  occasional  spectacle  of  a  foreign  battleship  brought  into 
Spithead  or  Plymouth  Sound,  with  the  white  <*nsigu  blowing 
out  above  the  other  tlag.  That  is  a  sight  which  would  ani- 
mate the  whole  Empire,  even  in  its  hours  of  misery.  If  only 
on  these  grounds  it  seems  unwise  to  destroy  your  foe  when 
peradventure  you  can  take  him  alive.  And  it  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  a  disabled  vessel  cannot  be  reduced  and  made  to 
strike  by  the  combined  influence  of  gun-fire  and  the  threat  of 
the  torpedo.  I  have  cited  74  examples  of  the  intentional  em- 
ployment of  the  ram.  In  those  cases  it  has  in  one  way  or  an- 
other brought  about  the  loss  of  15  ships  only,  including  those 
winch  perished  by  their  own  act.  But  the  ram  unintention- 
ally employed,  both  in  action  and  in  peace-time,  has,  I  am 
afraid,  been  much  more  fatal.  To  my  mind,  if  I  may  intrude 
an  opinion  by  way  of  making  an  emf.  the  main  lessons  of  the 
past  on  the  subject  indicate — first,  that  to  endeavor  to  effec- 
tively ram  a  ship  that  has  sea  room  and  that  is  under  control 
is  hopeless,  even  if  she  be  of  greatly  inferior  speed  ;  secondl}', 
that  a  vesst;l  that  cannot  be  sacrificed  ought  never  to  be  de- 
liberately employed  as  a  riim  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  for  ramming 
purposes  a  little  ship  is  quite  as  good  as  a  big  one.  Whether 
or  not  this  last  deduction  points  to  the  fact  that,  willi  a  view 
to  certain  eventualities,  this  country  would  do  well  to  build  a 
few  fast  small  craft  intended  for  "ramming  only  and  of  no 
particular  value,  I  will  not  presume  to  say.  But  upon  that 
point  I  am  specialli'  desirous  to  learn  the  views  of  those  who 
are  competent  to  speak  about  it. 

"  The  discussion  was  opened  by  Admiral  Nicholson,  who 
said  that  the  results  of  Mr.  Clowes's  investigations  must  liave 
b<'en  somewhat  of  a  surprise.  The  question  of  the  efflciency 
of  the  ram  was  somewhat  late,  for  the  rulers  of  our  own  and 
every  other  navy  had  supplietl  almost  all  their  ships  with 
rams.  To  what  use  ougiit  they  to  be  put  ?  The  ram  must 
be  looked  u[K>n  as  a  last  resort,  and  he  doubted  whether  in 
action  the  ram  would  ever  be  satisfactory.  E.xcess  of  speed 
and  also  great  facility  of  turning  were  requiretl  for  the  ram 
to  he  eflicient.  These  two  qualifications  were  rarely  com- 
bined. In  the  battle  of  Lissa  there  were  seven  intentional  at- 
tempts to  ram.  When  the  bow  of  a  ship  was  on  the  broadside 
of  the  enemy  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  ram.  Were 
naval  officers  content  with  the  rams  of  their  ships  ?  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Victoria  and  the  narrow  escape  of  the  Camper- 
dawn  were  grave  object  lessons.  He  would  suggest  that  the 
rams  should  be  so  finely  and  strongly  constructed  as  to  lessen 
as  much  as  possible  the  dangers  to  which  experience  showe<l 
them  to  be  exposed,  or  that  the  rams  should  be  separable  from 
the  rest  of  the  ship,  or  that  the  existing  rams  should  be 
strengthened  so  as  to  make  their  use  less  dangerous  than  it 
now  was. 

"  Lieutenant  Baden-Powell,  R.X.R.,  thought  if  the  mm  was 
so  constructed  as  to  drop  off  grave  danger  would  be  incurred 
if  the  ram  did  not  fall  off.  Ills  view  was  that  the  ram  should 
l>e  so  strong  sis  not  to  be  torn  or  bent  or  twisted  by  the  impact. 
His  experience  in  the  Admiralty  Court  confirmed  him  in  the 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  water-light  bulkheads.  IIundre<ls 
of  8hi|is  were  by  these  bulkheads  enable<l  to  get  to  port  when 
their  bows  were  completely  crushed.  The  question  was  one 
of  constniction. 

"  Admiral  Boys  knew  soraetliing  of  the  Campertloien,  on 
which  he  had  a  son.  The  danger  in  that  case  was  not  due  to 
her  ram,  which  was  uninjured,  but  from  the  water  tight  doors 
not  t)eing  closed  in  time.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  po.s8ibility 
of  a  removable  ram  which  should  not  cause  weakness  to  the 
ship. 

"  The  Chairman  said  that  if  he  had  his  way  there  should  Ik- 
no  rams,  but  a  straight  up-and-down  stem.  He  agreed  also 
with  all  that  Mr.  Baden-Powell  had  said.  The  Arizona's  run- 
ning into  an  iceberg  with  impunity  was  instructive.  If  she 
liad  l)een  going  b  knots  instead  of  15  she  would  have  been 
wrecked.  The  moral  was,  if  you  ram  go  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  result  of  the  tables  in  the  paper  was  very  curious  and  in- 
structive. It  wjis  strange  to  find  that  with  ample  sea  room 
the  rammer  was  in  greater  danger  than  the  rammed. 

"Mr.  Arnold -Forster,  M.P.,  thought  that  ramming  should 
be  confined  to  specially  designed  ships.  Many  of  the  cases 
citeil  by  Mr.  Clowes  were  cases  of  wooden  ships.  He  had 
tried  to  get  the  views  of  mathematicians  as  to  angles  and  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  two  ships,  but  had  never  received  a  satis- 
factory answer.    The  class  of  matcriuU  used  for  the  ram  was 


an  element  in  the  calculation.  But  he  did  not  think  the  rec- 
ord against  the  ram  was  so  serious  as  the  lecturer  made  out. 
The  case  of  the  Arizona  was  much  in  point.  The  ship  went 
on  steaming  after  the  collision  for  several  hundred  miles,  lb; 
remembered,  too,  the  case  of  the  Northampton  ;  the  rammer 
escaped  unhurt.  The  Orotser  Kurfurst  and  other  exampU  s 
were  also  in  favor  of  the  ram.  Ramming  was  no  new  thin;:, 
but  was  well  known  to  the  Romans  and  to  our  own  seamen 
and  those  of  Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  damage  to  the 
Camperdown  was  done  aliove  the  ram.  She  did  not  strike  the 
Victoria  with  the  ram  alone,  but  the  forward  part  becami 
entangled  with  the  armament  on  the  Victoria.  lie  did  noi 
believe  in  the  form  of  ram-bow.  The  Trafalgar  was  rammed 
the  other  day  by  a  torpedo,  and  had  at  once  to  seek  refuge  in 
dock.  He  agreed  with  the  lecturer  that  where  we  had  great 
ships  with  great  guns  the  ram  must  not  be  prematurely  used. 
The  most  powerful  ship  was  helpless  before  a  torpedo.  No 
naval  officer  would  hesitate  to  say  that  ships  like  the  Poly- 
phemus  were  almost  as  formidable  a  weapon  in  war  as  can  be 
conceived.  The  ram  ought  not  to  be  discanled,  but  employed 
under  proper  scientific  conditions.  In  their  present  fonn 
many  of  our  ships  with  rams  were  quite  unfitted  to  act  as 
ramming  ships. 

"  Admiral  Boys  did  not  agree  that  a  large  vessel  struck  by 
a  torpedo  would  necessarily  be  destroyed. 

"  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  admitted  that  he  had  somewhat  over 
stated  the  case. 

"  Captain  Barclay  said  the  safest  course  for  a  vessel  attacked 
by  a  torpedo  was  to  be  going  for  the  enemy  full  speed.  In 
those  conditions  the  torpetlo  was  apt  to  glance  on  one  side. 
He  had  seen  this  result  in  the  case  of  the  Pvlyphemug  in  1886. 

■*  Mr.  Laird  Clowes,  in  reply,  said  that  the  latest  battleship 
built  in  France— the  Brenmis—haii  no  ram.  He  had  intended 
to  deal  with  the  accidental  use  of  the  ram,  but  found  it  im- 
possible to  do  so  within  due  limits.  The  Merrimae  did  actually 
drop  her  ram,  but  was  not  prevented  from  afterward  meeting 
the  Monitor.  The  question  whether  ramming  should  be  at 
full  speed  or  not  was  one  worthy  of  consideration.  The  mod- 
ern school  was  in  favor  of  it,  but  some  years  ago  the  idea 
would  have  been  scouted.  Mr.  Arnold- Forster 's  citation  of 
accidental  ramming  was  scarcely  to  the  point.  The  circum- 
stances of  such  accidents  were  widely  different  from  what 
would  prevail  in  action.  His  conclusions  were,  first,  that  at- 
tempted ramming  was  not  dangerous  to  the  vessel  attacked 
when  there  was  plenty  of  sea  room  and  the  latter  vessel  was 
under  control  ;  second,  that  it  was  always  dangerous  to  the 
ramming  ship  and  sometimes  to  its  enemy  in  narrow  waters  ; 
third,  where  the  ship  rammed  is  not  under  control,  the  opera- 
tion is  not  only  dangerous,  but  unnecessary,  as  the  proper 
course  would  be  to  capture  the  helpless  enemy  ;  fourth,  acci- 
dental ramming  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  the  ram  was  in 
fact  a  weapon  more  dangerous  in  peace  than  in  war  ;  fifth, 
mere  superiority  in  speed  would  not  insure  success  to  the  at- 
tacking ship  ;  and  sixth,  it  was  impoitant  to  bear  in  mind  that 
forei)^n  countries  were  building  vessels  with  the  special  object 
of  using  the  ram. ' ' 


STEAM  STEERING  GEAR. 


A  STEAM  steering  gear  which  is  very  easily  operaletl  and 
very  successful  is  now  being  manufactured  by  Wickes 
Brothers,  of  East  Saginaw,  Mich.  It  was  designed  by  their 
mechanical  engineer,  Mr.  Ileyde,  for  use  on  one  of  the  tugs  in 
the  Sagimiw  River,  but  has  since  been  applied  to  other  ves- 
sels, and  will  probably  find  an  application  on  many  of  the 
larger  steamers.  By  an  examination  of  the  engravings  the 
construction  and  arrangements  of  the  mechanism  will  be  very 
readily  understoml. 

The  wheel  in  the  wheel  house  cjirries  on  its  shaft,  between 
the  supporting-post  and  the  outer  wall,  a  miter  gear  which 
meshes  in  with  anothei  gear  on  a  vertical  shaft  that  extends 
down  to  a  point  below  the  deck  where  the  steam  steering  gear 
is  located.  The  lower  end  of  this  shaft  carries  a  small  clutch, 
and  below  it  a  spur  pinion,  which  is  loose  on  the  shaft,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  clutch  meshing  in  with  the  one  already  men- 
tioned. Still  further  below  this  there  is  another  pinion  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  first,  but  keyed  rigidly  to  the  shaft. 
The  sheaves,  over  which  the  tiller  chains  are  run,  are  carried 
in  a  strap  bolted  rigidly  to  the  pi8ton-ro<i,  and  these  chains,  as 
will  l)e  seen  by  reference  to  the  engraving,  are  so  arranged 
that,  for  ever}'  foot  of  motion  of  the  piston  rod  2  ft.  of  tiller 
chain  are  either  slackened  off  or  taken  in.  Over  the  top  of 
the  cylinder  there  are  two  racks,  one  of  which  is  movable  and 
the  other  is  rigidly  fastened  to  a  stem  carried  by  the  strap  of 
the  tiller  sheaves,  and  which  moves  backward  and  forward 
with  these  sheaves.    These  racks  have  teeth,  each  the  width 
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of  the  piaiois  already  referred  to  as  being  upon  the  vertical 
sliaft,  but  tUb  top  edge  of  the  movable  rack  is  on  a  line  with 
Mie  lo^er  edge  of  the  rack  attached  to  the  piston-rod,  so  that 
thu  loose  clutch  pinion  meshes  in  with  the  rack  attached  to 
the  sheaves  while  the  pinion  that  is  rigidly  keyed  to  the  shaft 
meshes  in  with  the  movable  rack. 

The  valve  is  a  piston  valve  especially  designed  by  Mr.  Heyde, 
unil  detailed  illustrations  of  which  we  will  publish  in  a  future 
issue,  in  connection  with  engines  built  by  the  same  firm.  In 
ihii  instance  this  piston  valve  takes  steam  at  the  center  and 
exiiausts  at  the  ends,  so  that  the  motion  of  the  valve  for  ad- 
mission of  steam  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  ordinary  D- valve. 
heing  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  it  is  proposed  that 
tlie  piston  shall  move.  The  valve-stera  is  moved  by  a  rocker 
iirm  that  is  pivoted  at  one  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  at  its  cen- 
tnil  point  carries  a  pinion  that  has  a  depth  sufficient  to  mesh 
in  with  both  a  movable  rack  and  the  one  attached  to  the  pis- 
ton-rod. If,  then,  the  wheels  turn  so  that  the  shaft  turns  in 
tlie  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  as  looking 
at  it  on  the  plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  motion  is  that 
tlie  lower  pinion  keyed  to  the  shaft  will  turn  the  movable 
rack  to  the  right.     As  the  piston  is  practically  rigidly  fixed  in 


of  the  cylinder,  and  thus  locks  the  piston  so  [that  the  motion 
is  comparatively  slight.  If  it  is  desired  to  run  the  tiller  hard 
over  in  either  direction,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  keep  the 
wheel  revolving,  so  that  the  motion  o?  the  movable  rack  coun- 
teracts that  of  the  rack  fastened  to  the  piston.  When  this  is 
done  the  pinion  on  the  rocker  arm  merely  revolves  and  the 
valve  remains  in  the  open  position,  to  which  it  was  carried  by 
the  first  motion  of  this  rack. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  delicacy  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  this  [apparatus  without  an  actual  insp>ection  of  the 
machine  at  work.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  of  course,  that  the 
power  required  at  the  wheel  is  almost  infinitesimally  small, 
there  l>eing  no  strain  in  any  way,  except  to  move  a  perfectly 
balanced  piston-valve,  and  with  the  leverage  given  this  is  of 
course  almost  imperceptible. 

An  indicator  in  the  wheel-house  shows  the  position  of  the 
tiller  at  all  times.  Various  sizes  are  made  for  steamers  of 
different  lengths,  but  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  adjustments 
and  the  direct  action  obtained,  together  with  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  power  on  the  cylinder,  these  cjiinders  are  very 
much  smaller  than  those  ordinarily  used  for  steam  steering 
gears. 
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its  position,  tlie  rack  fastened  to  it  is  also  stationary.  There- 
fore, as  the  movable  rack  is  carried  to  the  right,  it  turns  the 
pinion  on  the  rocker  shaft  and  also  carries  this  rocker-shaft  to 
the  right.  The  valve  taking  steam  at  the  center  position 
opens  the  port  at  the  right-hand  side  and  admits  steam  to  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  cylinder.  This  opens  the  exhaust  from 
the  other  eul  and  carries  the  piston  to  the  left.  I'hc  first 
movement  of  the  piston  is  to  draw  in  the  tiller  chains,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  turns  the  loose  pinion  on  the  vertical  shaft, 
until  it  comes  up  against  the  straps  of  its  clutch.  At  the  same 
time,  the  vertical  shaft  being  stationary,  it  holds  the  movable 
rack  rigidly  in  position.  Therefore,  as  the  piston  moves  in  it 
rolls  the  pinion  on  the  rocker  arm  back  with  it  and  closes  the 
valve.  The  moment  the  valve  is  closed  steam  passes  over 
through  a  port  sinylar  to  the  Alien  port,  to  the  opposite  end 


BOILERS  AND    BOILER-ROOM    AT    THE   BALD- 
WIN LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 


The  proprietors  of  this  establishment  have  recently  installed 
a  new  stationary  boiler  plant  in  their  works,  consisting  ol  a 
number  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox  water  tube  boilers  provided  with 
the  Wilkinson  Manufacturing  Company's  automatic  stoker, 
appliances  for  handling  coal  and  ashes  automatically,  and 
other  improvements  wluch  make  it  one  of  the  most  complete 
boiler  plants  probably  in  the  country.  The  boilers  are  on  tlie 
second  story  of  the  building  in  which  they  are  housed,  which 
is  quite  contrary  to  all  preconceived  ideas  and  the  old-fashioned 
principles  relating  to  this  subject.  In  this  location  there  is 
plenty  of  light,  and  the  rooms  are  much  better  ventilated 
than  they  would  be  on  the  first  floor.     The  amount  of  light  is 
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indicated  by  the  eagravinz,  which  was  made  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  in  tliis  room  without  artificial  light. 

We  give  a  secjtional  view  of  the  boilers,  wliich  have  been 
described  so  otten  that  no  explanation  of  theii  construction, 
otiier  than  the  engraving,  is  needed.  We  expect  to  give  de- 
tailed engravings  showing  the  construction  of  the  stoker  and 
otiier  appliances  next  month. 


MEETING  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


TESTINO  MACHINES. 


The  April  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  Society 
in  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  lllh,  with 
Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt  in  the  chair.  The  paper  of  the  evening  was 
lead  by  Mr.  Tinius  Olscn,  and  related  to  the  recent  imprave- 


on  the  platform  E  through  the  intermediate  lever  F*  to  the 
beam  where  the  pressure  is  IjJilanced  and  recorded.  In  many 
machines  the  adjustment  of  tlie  poise  q  is  done  by  the  oper- 
ator turning  a  hand  and  cord,  or  a  belt  wheel  placed  in  front 
of  the  stand  Z.'.  In  the  view  before  you,  however,  the  ar- 
rangement is  shown  for  the  automatic  movement  of  poise  y. 
which  is  now  used  in  many  places.  The  automatic  movement 
is  accomplished  by  a  belt  driven  from  the  hub  of  pulley  6' at  V ; 
this  belt  runs  vertically  to  and  over  guide  pulleys  Q,  then 
horizontally  lo  the  speed -regulating  cones  1'  and  1'  ;  from 
cone  1'  a  small  round  belt  transmits  the  motion  over  guide 
pulleys  1"  veriically  to  the  pulley  S  ;  which  turns  a  shaft  in  a 
bracket  secured  to  the  beam  ;  the  grooved  pulley  i?'  being  so 
placed  that  the  belt  pulls  exactly  in  line  with  the  Ijalancing 
pivot  of  the  Ijeam,  and  thus  no  irregularity  in  the  tension  of 
the  belt  during  the  test  has  any  effect  whatever  on  the  sensi- 
tiveness or  operatiun  of  the  Ijeam.  From  the  pulley  and  its 
shaft  S  the  motion  is  further  transmitted  to  a  small  friction 
pinion,  in  the  dial  casing  3  ;  this  friction  pinion  is  in  constant 
motion  duiing  the  operation  of  the  machine.  On  top  of  the 
beam  is  seen  one-half  of  a  very  large  pitched  screw  4,  for  mov- 


BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  BOILER  AT  THE  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 


ments  that  have  been  made  in  his  testing  machines.     Mr. 
Olsen  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  improvements  which  I  more  particularly  propose  to  de- 
8cril)e  to-night  will  be  better  understood  if  the  design  of  the 
machine  to  which  they  aie  so  far  applied  is  shown.  Our 
first  view  is,  therefore,  of  a  machine  as  it  is  now  very  gener- 
ally used  in  the  rolling  mills,  steel  works  and  other  industrial 
establishments. 

Tlie  ends  of  the  specimen  to  Ix;  testeil  are  secured  in  the 
cross-heads  R  and  C.  by  the  wedges  operated  and  placed  in  the 
proper  position  by  the  balanced  lever  r  The  lower  movable 
cross  h<  ad  C  is  secured  to  four  screwthnadetl  ro<ls  I),  to 
which  a  vertical  motion  is  imparted  by  a  twin  of  gearing  in 
the  bai«e  of  the  machine,  and  the  same  is  operated  by  power 
from  the  countershaft  and  pulleys  ./and  U.  The  upper  cross- 
head  S  rests  upon  four  quarter-section  columns  A,  which  are 
supported  on  the  scale  platform  E.  Platform  K  rests  on  the 
scale  levers  F  F',  wliich  communicate  the  pressure  exerted 


ing  the  poise  ;  this  screw  is  extended  into  the  casing  8,  and  on 
the  end  is  secured  a  large  disk  and  dial,  which  shows  to  the 
operator  the  smaller  and  fractional  readings  of  the  stress  ex- 
erted on  the  specimen.  The  dial-plate,  which  is  secured  lo 
the  end  of  screw  4,  is  made  lo  revolve  by  causing  contact  be- 
tween it  and  the  c.'>nstantly  running  friction  pinion,  thus  turn- 
ing the  screw  4  which  moves  the  poise  q  on  the  beam.  This 
contact  is  effected  by  a  lever,  one  end  of  which  is  the  bearing 
for  the  friction  pinion  shaft,  the  other  carrying  an  armature 
for  an  electro-magnet  at  .5,  the  vibration  of  tlie  beam,  making 
or  breaking  the  current  at  6  for  the  electro-magnet.  When 
the  beam  raises,  due  to  additional  load,  the  contact  is  made, 
armature  attracted,  pinion  put  into  gear,  and  the  poise  ^move*! 
forward  until  the  ho&m.  descends  and  the  con  act  is  l)roken  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  contact  iKjtween  tlie  friction  pinion  and 
the  dial-plate  breaks.  Thus  far,  then,  we  have  the  machine 
for  recording  the  amount  of  stress  at  which  a  specimen  breaks. 
There  are,  however,  other  points  of  information  about  the 
material  tested,  which  are  of  just  as  much  or  even  greater  im- 
portance for  the  engineer  to  know,  such  as  the  yielding  point, 
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iiilicitUHl  liy  the  engniviii!,',  wliic-li  was  matlc  from  a  ]»lioto- 
.'rapli  Ulkcii  in  this  room  without  urtilicial  iij^lit. 

\Vv  L'ive  a  stHtioiial  vii>w  of  the  lM)ilcrs,  which  liave  hccii 
■  li'scrihcd  so  oitcii  that  no  fxplanaliou  of  theii  rouKtructioii, 
otiurr  than  the  engraving,  is  mciii'd.  W'r  cxix'Ct  to  >rivc  dc- 
iailml  oiiirraviiiiis  sliowiii;^  the  coiistructioii  of  iIk;  stoker  and 
iithiT  a|>|)liaiicL's  next  nioiilh. 


MEETING  OF    THE  MEMBERS  OF   THE  AMERI 
CAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


TKSTINCi  M AflllNKS. 


Tin:  April  nici'ting  of  tin-  nii'mlxrs  of  tin-  Anicrican  Society 
of  Mec'hanieal  Kiii;im'ers  was  iield  at  tfie  lioiise  of  tlie  Society 
ill  New  York,  011  the  evening  of  Wediiesdav  tiie  Uth.  wilii 
Mr.  ('.  \V.  Hunt  in  tlie  i-liair.  Tin-  paper  of  tlie  evening  was 
lead  liy  Mr.  Tiiiiiis  Oisen,  and  related  to  tlie  recent  improve- 


on  the  platform  A'  through  the  i!it4Tniediate  lever  /'•  to  the 
Iteani  wliere  the  prcssurt'  is  lialaiicr-d  and  recorded.  In  many 
inaehiiies  the  adjustment  of  the  poise  7  is  dom-  liy  the  «]>er- 
ator  Iiiriiing  a  h.ind  and  cord,  or  a  liilt  whe<'l  pitieed  in  fro;it 
of  tlie  stand  /,-.  In  the  view  liefore  you.  howi  ver,  tin-  ar 
raiiL'emenl  i>  shown  fur  tiie  automatic  movement  of  poisx- 7. 
wliicii  is  now  used  in  many  places.  The  automatic  nmi-emenl 
is  aeconiplished  liy  a  lielt  driven  from  the  liiili  of  pulley  t'at  I' : 
this  licit  runs  vertically  to  and  over  guide  pulleys  <,).  then 
liririz  mt.illy  lo  the  si»eed-reL'ulaliii;:  cones  1'  and  1:  from 
cone  1'  a  small  round  licit  transmits  the  motion  over  iruiile 
pulleys  1  verlii  ally  t<i  th<>  pulley  .s'  ;  wliicli  turns  a  shaft  in  a 
liiacket  .secured  to  the  U'am  :  the  irroovi'd  pulley  .s'  iK'ing  so 
]ilaced  that  the  licit  pulls  exactly  in  line  with  the  lialancin;: 
pivot  of  the  tie:|ii.  and  thus  no  irregularity  in  the-  tension  of 
the  licit  during  the  test  lias  any  I'tlect  whatever  on  the  seiisi 
tiveiiess  or  operation  of  the  lieam.  From  tlie  jiulley  and  its 
shaft  .s'  till  motion  is  further  tr.insmitted  to  a  small  friction 
pinion,  in  llir'  dial  casing  ;{  ;  this  friction  pinion  is  in  constant 
motion  dining  the  oper.ition  of  the  niachine.  <  »n  top  «if  the 
lieain  is  seen  one-half  ol  a  very  l.irgc  |iitclied  screw  4.  fi>r  iimv- 
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nienls  that  liave  Ikcu   made  in   liis   testing  machines.      .Mr. 
<  >lsen  spoke  as  follows  : 

^fl^.  CfKiiriiinn  mill  ('•<  nlli  im  n  : 

The  impr.ivpnients  which  I  more  ]>arlicularly  propose  to  de- 
scrilK'  to-night  will  he  lietter  understood  if  the  design  of  the 
machine  to  which  they  aie  so  tar  applied  is  sliown.  Our 
lirst  view  is.  therefore,  of  a  macliiiie  as  it  is  now  Verv  <reni  i- 
ally  used  ill  the  rolling  milN.  ste<d  works  and  other  industrial 
esfalilislimenls. 

The  ends  of  the  specimen  to  lie  tested  are  secured  in  the 
cross  lieads  /.'and  ''  liy  Ihi  Wedu'es  0|Mrated  .ilid  placed  in  the 
I>r,ipeT  position  liy  the  lialanceil  lever  /■  The  lower  mov.ililc 
cross  Ik  ad  ''  is  secured  to  four  screw  thr-idi'd  rods  /'.  t<i 
which  a  vertical  nrition  is  iinp.irled  liy  a  tniiii  of  gcarini;- in 
the  liase  of  the  macliine,  and  the  same  is  tiperateil  liy  jiower 
from  the  coiinti  rsliaft  and  pulleys  ./and  /'.  The  u|iper  cross- 
Inad  //rests  upon  four  i|Uarter  section  <'olunins  .1,  whi<'li  ale 
su|ip;irted  on  the  scale  platlurm  /•,'.  I'l.ilfonii  /-.'rests  on  the 
Male  levers  F  /■' .  which  conimunicale  the  piessure  c.xerted 


inir  the  jioise  :  this  screw  is  e\tend<-d  into  the  casin;;  o.  and  on 
the  end  is  .seciirisl  a  larire  disk  and  dial,  which  shows  to  the 
operator  the  smaller  and  fractional  readings  of  the  .stress  ex - 
erteil  on  the  specimen.  The  dial  plate,  which  is  secured  to 
the  end  of  screw  4.  is  made  to  revolve  liy  causinv:  contact  Ix- 
twceii  it  .and  the  c mstanlly  running  friction  pinion,  tluis  turn 
imr  the  screw  4  which  moves  the  |ioise  </  on  the  Iieani.  This 
ronlact  is  effected  liy  ;i  lever,  one  enil  of  which  is  the  hearing 
for  the  frictiin  pinion  shaft,  the  other  carryiiiLr  .111  arn..ilure 
for  .in  electro  in.ignet  at  •!,  the  vibration  of  thi'  Ikmiii.  ni;ikin;r 
or  lire.iking  the  current  at  (>  for  the  electro-magnet.  WIku 
the  he.im  r.iises.  due  to  additional  load,  the  contact  is  maile. 
armature  altr.icled,  pini  in  put  into  gear,  and  the  p;ii»e  </  moved 
fiirw.ird  until  tlu'  lie;iiu  descends  and  the  con  act  is  liroken  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  contai't  lietweeii  the  fricti<in  pinion  and 
the  dial-plate  hreaks.  Thus  far,  then,  we  h.ive  the  machin<- 
for  n-cording  the  amount  <if  stress  at  which  .1  speciuieii  lireaks. 
There  an-,  however,  other  points  of  informatiou  aliout  the 
material  tested,  which  arc  of  just  .as  much  or  even  greali  r  im- 
portance for  the  engineer  to  kimw,  siieh  ;is  the  yielding  point, 
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and  the  elongation  or  the  change  of  dimension  of  the  sample 
tested.  This  datji,  especially  the  point  at  which  yielding  com- 
mences, is  and  has  l>een  obtainable  in  a  verj'  crude  and  unsat- 
isfactory way,  and  in  a  great  measure  has  been  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  operator,  there  having  been  no  means 
for  its  correct  determination  for  practical  use.    The  drop  of 


the  beam,  which  is  used,  and  is  very 
marked  for  many  soft  iron  and  steel 
specimens,  is  for  others  not  so  marked, 
for  still  other  grades  and  compositions 
of  materials  utterly  untrustworthy.  To 
make  the  machine  indicate  clearly  and 
unmistakably,  this  jwint  or  these  points 
has  been  my  object  for  many  j-ears. 
About  half  a  dozen  different  systems 
for  this  purpose  have  been  more  or  less 
completed  but  laid  aside,  not  because 
each  system  would  not  work  or  could 
not  be  made  to  work,  and  thus  in  a 
great  measure  accomplish  the  object  in 
view  ;  but  mainly  because  they  becanse 
too  complicated  or  were  too  liable  to 
get  out  of  order,  or  took  too  much  time 
in  its  application  to  be  of  any  practical 
value.  lYom  each  attempt,  however, 
some  valuable  points  were  gained  whicli 
finally  suggested  and  helped  to  develop, 
not  only  the  best,  but  the  least  compli- 
cated of  them  all,  and  this  device  seems 
to  be  practically  all  that  can  be  desired 
for  the  pmrpose.  It  is  simple  in  con- 
struction, easy  to  imderstand  and  han- 
dle, always  ready  for  use,  quick  in  its 
application,  anjl  not  more  liable  to  get 
out  of  order  than  any  other  part  of  the 
machine,  as  well  as  of  universal  use- 
that  is,  applicable  to  the  various  classes 
of  test. 

1  will  now  describe  this  device.     In 

the  illustrations,  tigs.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  the 

reference  marks  correspond.     On  top  of 

the  beam  is  mounted  the  cvlinder  or 

drum  102,   which  can  revofve  on   its 

axis  ;  to  this  drum  is  attached  a  sheet  of 

paper,  on  which  the  object  is  to  have 

the    mechanism  trace 

a   diagram    or    curve 

line,  which  will  at  the 

same  time  show  both 

,    ■        the    stress    and     the 

amount  of  y^ielding  of 

,    r    '- .  '  the  specimen. 

A  pencil  at  103  tra- 
verses the  drum  and 
paper  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis  :  it  is  moved 
by  the  same  screw 
which  moves  the  poise 
106,  consequently  any 
movement  of  poise  also 
imparts  to  the  pencil  a 
corresponding  amount 
of  motion  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  drum's  ax- 
is ;  these  distances 
form  the  ordinutes  to 
the  traced  curve  and 
represent  the  stresses. 
The  other  motion 
necessarj-  to  trace  the 
line  forming  the  curve, 
which  will  be  the  ab- 
scissa; representing  the 
j'ielding  of  the  speci- 
men, and  is  accom- 
plished by  revolving 
the  drum  corres|H)nd- 
ing  to  such  yield- 
ing. 

This  j'ieldinp  imo- 
tion  of  the  specimen  is 
transmitted  to  the 
drum  as  follows  : 
Starting  at  the  speci- 
men 48,  fig.  1,  twocol- 
V  ".  .'     '  .     lars  64  are  placed  upon 

it  at  a  certain  distance 
apart,  say  8  in.,  as  now  generally  adopted. 

On  the  under  side  of  the  upper  collar  64  are  finp^rs  83,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  specimen,  so  arranged  that  they  will  trans- 
mit the  central  motion  of  the  specimen  to  the  arm  SH,  arm  8.3 
being  pivoted  for  vertical  motion  at  88,  fig.  4  ;  any  vertical 
motion  of  the  specimen  or  upper  collar  is  thus  transmitted  to 
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point  101,  then  further  communicated  by  a  cord  or  steel  band 
to  one  end  of  the  lever  97,  which  is  pivote<l  at  98.  This  lever 
97  is  placed  in  a  vertical  plane  under  the  eclge  of  the  balanc- 
ing pivot  of  the  beam 

Starting  again  at  the  specimen,  on  the  lower  collar  64  is 
placed  Mnother  pair  of  fingers  83,  which,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  upper  fingers, 
transmit  any  vertical 
motion  of  the  specimen  lo 
the  vertical  rod  87,  figs. 
1,3  and  4.  Tire  lower 
fingers  82  can  be  adjust- 
e<l  anywhere  along  the 
vertical  rod  87,  so  as  to 
be  in  proper  place  for 
the  length  of  specimen 
operated  upon. 

The  vertical  rod  is  at- 
tached by  a  pivot  to  one 
end  of  the  bar  74  ;  the 
other  en<l  is  supported 
on  a  pivot  at  50,  and,  at 
a  point  09  on  this  bar  in 
tlie  vertical  plane  of  the 
balancing  pivot  of  the 
beam,  is  attached  a  bund 
or  cord  95,  which  first 
runs  down  and  over  a 
pullej'  96  in  the  end  of 
the  lever  97,  then  uf>  and 
over  the  guide  pulley  99 
to  the  enlarged  part  of 
the  shaft  100  for  the  re- 
cording drum.  Thus  the 
vertical  motion  of  the 
specimen  or  the  lower 
collar  64,  on  the  speci- 
men, is  communicate<l  to 
the  reconling  drum,  im- 
parting motion  to  it,  or 
allowing  same  to  turn  on 
its  axis. 

The  function  of  lever  97,  whose  one  end  is  connected  to  the 
fingers  resting  against  the  upper  collar  on  the  specimen,  and 
the  other  end  in  which  is  the  pulley,  to  the  fingers  resting  on 


Fig    3- 


The  function  of  lever  53  and  counterweight  53,  fig.  3,  is  to 
balance  the  whole  system  of  parts,  so  as  to  make  it  sensitive 
to  the  smallest  variations  of  motion. 

In  fig.  5  is  shown  an  arrangement  of  adjustable  heads  for 
parallel  specimens,  as  well  as  a  device  for  placing  these  heads 
on  the  specimen  quickly  and  in  the  desired  proper  position. 


the  lower  collar,  is,  to  separate  the  motion  that  takes  place  by 
the  specimen  as  a  whole,  from  that  motion  which  takes  place 
in  it  and  only  between  the  collars,  or  to  retain  for  transmission 


lo  the  recording  drum,  only  wha^may  be  termed  a  difference 
of  motion,  the  motion  taking  place  either  in  or  by  the  heads 
of  the  specimen,  not  being  transmitted  to  the  drum. 


Fig.  S- 

The  next  three  figures  show  this  arrangement  very  plainly, 
the  two  at  the  top  being  two  different  kinds  of  heads,  and  the 
lower  figure  the  setting  device  with  the  specimen  and  the 
heads  on  the  same,  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  machine. 

Having  now  shown  and  described  the  device  and  the  ma- 
chine to  which  it  is  applied,  the  next  view  will  sliow  diagrams 
as  traced  in  the  machine.  The  upper  card  is  of  tensile  dia- 
grams, Xo.  1  and  2  of  steel  shafting.  No.  3  of  steel  boiler 
plate. 

The  next  card  is  of  tests  in  compression,  as  traced  on  the 
machine.  No.  1  of  ash  ;  No.  2  of  white  oak  ;  No.  3  of  hem- 
lock ;  No.  4,  white  pine  ;  No.  5,  brick  ;  No.  6,  a  piinch  dia- 
gram, }  in.  punch  through  i  in.  steel  plate  ;  No.  7,  another 
punch  diagram. 

Tlie  lower  card  contains  dia- 
grams of  transverse  tests.  No.  1 
of  wrought  iron  :  No.  2,  general 
foundry  iron  ;  Nos.  3  and  4  of 
pig  iron. 

In    this    last    view    given   is 
sliown   a  wire  testing   machine, 
just  recently  designed  and  fin- 
isheti,    in   which   the   graphical 
system,  as  before  descriljed,  is 
considerably  altered   and  modi- 
fit^.     Having  for  some  time  harl 
much    inquiry    for    wire-testers 
that  would  test  quickly,  as  well 
as  furnish  more  data  of  the  ttst 
than  those  hitherto  in  use,  this 
subject   was  taken  up  and    re- 
sulted in  a  macliine  as  the  view 
represents. 
In  this  design  the  automatic  operation  of  the  beam  enables 
the  operator  to  do  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  work  per- 
formed on  previous  machines  in  the  same  lime      In  the  graphi- 
cal arrangement,  which  in  this  ma- 
chine you  will  notice  to  the  right, 
the  diagram  paper  is  placed  on  an 
inclinecl  table  in  front  of  the  oper- 
ator.   The  tracing  of  the  pencil  in 
this  case,  when  such  quick  work 
is  calculated  to  be  done,  will   lie 
used  mostly  fi,r  notifying  the  oper- 
ator when  to  read  the  figures  on 
the  beam  for  the  yiilding  point,  as 
well  as  for  quick  reading  of  elon- 
gation ;  us  no  mat  k  is  put  open  the 
wire  before  it  is  placed  in  the  ipa- 
chine,  the  elongation  is  taken  from 
the  card,  which  is  the  distance  trav- 
eled by  the  pencil  in  the  direction  of 
the  abscissa-.     The  full  test  cover- 
ing the  yielding  point,  elongation  and  ultimate  strength  can  be 
obtained  on  this  machine  in  li-ss  time  than  it  takes  in  the  older 
machines  simply  to  arrive  at  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  wire. 


"^ 
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I  will  act  go  more  al  length  into  the  details  of  this  machine, 
nor  into  the  further  extension  of  the  system  we  are  just  per- 
fecting, and  which  promises  well  for  a  slill  greater  refinement, 
which  in  time  it  will  easily  cover— that  is,  in  reference  to  the 
Ihie  within  the  elastic  limit  for  tensile,and  compression  tests. 
The  lime  for  preparation  was  too  short,  and  it  would  also  have 
taken  too  much  of  your  time  this  evening. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  the  reading  of  two  communi- 
cations which  are  here  presented,  although  the  first  does  not 
relate  to  the  topic  of  the  evening. 

FROM  D.  L.    BARNES. 

I  enclose  a  diagram  which  I  .would  like  to  have  discussed  ; 
it  relates  to  compression  in  steam-engines. 


where  the  actual  compression  line  is  much  below  the  line  G  H, 
of  equal  steam  weight,  the  most  economical  point  of  compres- 
sion is  below  the  point  B. 

In  engines  having  steam  jackets,  01  where  the  steam  chest 
is  placed  on  the  cylinder-head,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Westing- 
house  engine,  the  actual  compression  line  rises  above  the 
curve  G  11,  and  in  such  engines  is  not  the  most  economical 
pDint  of  compression  above  the  point  lil 

FROM  K.  D.  ESTRAD.V. 

As  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
April  11,  when  the  subject  of  "  Testing  Machines  and  Tests  of 
Materials"  will  be  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Society. 
1  avail  myself  of  the  invitation  issued  by  the  Committee,  and 
submit  herewith  the  following  remarks,  trusting  you  will 
kindly  read  them  to  the  members  present. 

There  is  no  subject  in  engineering  which  has  such  an  extent 


•  The  point  in  dispute  is.  What  is  the  proper  amount  of  com- 
pression in  erigines  having  considerable  clearance,  especially 
locomotives  ? 

It  is  almost  universally  believed  by  locomotive  builders, 
and  to  some  extent  claimed  by  stationary  engine  builders,  that 
compression  should  be  carried  up  to  the  admission  pressure. 

Professor  J.  Burkilt  Webb,  in  a  paper  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  has  described 
tlie  proper  point  of  compression  to  be  the  point  Ji  on  the  dia- 
gram, where  the  area  A  B  Gis  equal  to  the  area  1)  E  F.  This 
plan  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  loss  resulting  from 
the  heating  up  of  the  metal  surrounding  the  clearance  spaces 
during  compression.  In  some  engines  the  heat  that  is  taken 
from  the  comprfased  steam  in  this  way  is  considerable,  espe- 
cially in  locomotives,  where  the  cylinder-heads  are  badly  in- 
sulated. 

The  diagram  with  this  shows  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the 
actual  compression  line  O  B  falls  below  the  line  of  equal  steam 
weight  (}  II. 

It  is  certainly  more  economical  to  heat  up  the  metal  sur- 
rounding the  clearance  spaces  by  steam,  taken  directly  from 
the  steam-chest,  than  extract  work  from  the  momentum  of  the 
engine  to  heat  up  these  surfaces,  and  therefore  in  engines 


of  unexplored  ground  as  that  relating  to  the  resistance  of  the 
materials  used  in  engineering  construction. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  l)ased  on  the  results 
of  experiments  devoid  of  any  scientific  value,  notwithstand- 
ing that  some  text-book  authors  and  experts  affirm  the  con- 
trary. 

What  scientific  value,  for  instance,  can  a  determination  of 
the  "  elastic  limit"  have,  when,  in  the  first  place,  we  do  not 
know  what  it  is  (sec  text-books  on  the  resistance  of  materials), 
and,  in  the  second  place,  we  have  no  standard  method  of  de- 
termining it  ? 

The  lack  of  a  standard  method  of  testing,  a  standard  form 
of  specimen,  and  a  standard  unit  of  measurement,  is  the  cause 
of  much  mystery  in  this  branch  of  our  profession. 

There  are  some  of  you,  no  doubt,  who  believe  that  the  ulti- 
mate tensile  strength  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  is  increased 
by  straining  the  material  permanently,  and  then  allowing  it 

Experiments  have  been  made,  and  to  some  minds  it  has  been 
shown  conclusively  that  such  is  tlie  case.  But  let  us  ask  the 
question.  Were  the  conditions  under  which  the  specimens 
were  jjermanenlly  strained  and  then  allowed  to  rest  the  same 
as  those  under  which  they  were  finally  broken  1    We  are  left 
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without  an  answer.  How  can  we  then  attribute  the  increase 
in  ultimate  strength  to  rest  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  lamcntnble  to  acknowledge  that,  if  any  new 
steps  have  l>een  taken  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
physical  properties  of  iron  and  steel,  they  have  l)een  directed 
in  a  new  patli,  leading  backward  rather  than  forwanl. 

The  time  when  a  test  specimen  was  required  to  have  oppo- 
site sides  parallel  is  rapidly  passing  by,  and  to-day  we  find 
some  of  our  most  distinguislie<l  inspecting  engineers  accept- 
ing, without  a  murmur,  such  tension  specimens  as  are  shown 
In  the  enclosed  sketch. 

These  are  not  exceptions  ;  similar  ones  are  testefl  here  every 
day  by  the  hundreds,  and  who  knows  l)ut  some  of  the  results 
thus  obtained  have  gone  to  form  part  of  experimental  data  in 
the  establishment  of  principles. 


<r . 
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If  a  man  is  foolish  enough  to  accept  such  specimens,  there 
is  no  telling  how  many  difTerent  conclusions  be  may  draw 
from  the  results. 

Mk.  Gustavcs  C.  Hennixo  :  There  is  always  a  great  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  good  boiler  steel,  and  it  is  very  peculiar  that 
when  3-ou  look  ut  a  piece  of  steel,  when  it  is  tested  in  the 
machine,  you  can  tell  whether  it  is  good  Iwiler  steel  which 
will  l>ehave  well  in  a  boiler,  particularly  a  locomotive  boiler, 
by  a  very  peculiar  marking  which  appears  on  the  test  piece. 
It  appejirs  in  the  form  of  peculiar  striations  somewhat  similar 
to  double  cross-hatchings,  and  gives  the  metal  a  mottled  api)ear- 
ance.  You  will  also  tind  a  lot  of  very  peculiar  marks  inter- 
secting at  the  same  angles  throughout.  Some  call  that  the 
skeleton  of  the  steel.  Of  course  it  is  not  anything  of  the 
sort,  but  that  is  a  convenient  name  to  give  it.  When  you 
find  that  marking  in  open-hearth  steel  and  the  general  factors 
are  satisfactory,  you  can  take  it  for  granted  that  the  steel  is 
the  best  that  you  can  get  foi  boilers.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
the  reason,  but  many  years  of  experience  and  investigation  of 
that  subject  have  deiiionstrated  that  invariably  boilers  made 
from  that  8te»'l  give  the  l)e8t  satisfaction.  If  the  specimen  is 
entirely  uniform  and  has  no  markings  of  any  kind,  then  the 
steel  is  not  good  for  boilers.  Then  there  is  another  peculiar- 
ity in  telling  whether  the  steel  is  really  good  or  not.  Say, 
for  instance,  you  have  a  flat  specimen  ;  if  there  is  a  very 
gradual  reduction,  then  that  specimen  shows  that  you  have 
about  as  g<xMl  a  steel  as  yon  can  get.  If  the  sleel  has  a 
shoiddar  in  it,  however  slight,  and  then  comes  down,  then 
there  is  something  wrong  with  it.  Hut  whenever  you  tind 
that  in  a  test  piece,  you  am  say  that  the  steel  is  undesirable. 
That  is  shown  by  this  test  piece  (showing  a  specimen). 

I  also  have  a  piece  of  a  CAr  axle  that  had  been  running  in 
service  for  some  time,  until  finally  it  broke.  On  this  piece 
you  will  see  the  successive  fractures.  Most  car  axles  do  not 
break  at  once,  but  they  break  sometimes  six  months  liefore 
the  axle  will  Ik-  so  defective  that  it  will  have  to  W.  thrown  out 
of  service.  But  each  of  these  rings  shows  a  successive  frac- 
ture. 

Mil.  .1.  Ski.lehs  Banchokt  :  That  same  appearance  is  fre- 
quently noticcil  in  shafting. 

Mk.  Hknmno  :  Fractures  of  axles  are  probably  caused  more 
commonly  by  bad  frogs  and  running  over  switches  than  any- 
thing else,  unless  you  have  a  very  hard  bed  lying  on  a  solid 
rock,  and  you  carry  heavy  loads  over  it. 

Here  is  what  some  people  sell  for  the  very  iK-st  boiler  steel, 
which  gives  all  the  ductility  and  everything  else  j'ou  want, 
and  when  you  come  to  look  at  it,  it  is  nothing  but  a  couple  of 
pieces  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  welded  together — that  is, 
they  are  put  in  a  furnace  and  piltnl,  just  the  same  as  you  pile 
wrought  iron  plate,  and  submittetl  to  extra  high  heat,  and 
then  rolled  out  together.  The  result  is  that  the  material  is 
unreliable,  and  when  you  least  expect  there  is  trouble  with  it. 

PB0KES80R  UUTTOS  :  Mr.  ilenuing  says  that  a  specimen 


not  showing  those  skeleton  marks  is  undesirable  for  boilers. 
In  what  way  does  it  show  afterward  in  service  that  it  is  not  a 
goo<l  steel  ? 

Mk.  Hknmno  :  It  will  break  and  crack,  and  apparently  be- 
come what  they  call  mushy  or  honeycombed.  It  will  simply 
go  to  pieces  if  you  keep  it  in  long  enough.  Here  is  another 
sjiecimen  w  hich  is  a  pretty  good  illustration  of  a  good  fracture, 
which  is  the  common  thing  in  the  better  class  of  steel  There 
is  a  theory  that  says  that  when  material  breaks  it  always  breaks 
on  a  given  plane,  and  that  this  angle  determines  the  quality 
of  the  material— that  is,  from  this  angle  you  can  determine 
the  resistance  of  the  material.  Now,  in  the  case  of  steel,  that 
fracture  ndght  he  on  either  side,  because.it  is  very  good  steel, 
very  uniform.  The  result  is  that  it  will  not  be  a  sheared  sur- 
face, but  one  piece  will  be  a  truncated  cone  and  .the  otlier 
piece  will  be  the  corresponding  cup.  I  have  never  seen  any 
practical  use  made  of  that  theory,  that  the  angle  of  shear  is 
the  characteristic  feature  from  which  you  can  determine  the 
properties  of  the  steel. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  alwut  Mr.  Olsen's  diagramming 
apiMiratus.  I  think  these  diagrams  are  really  remarkable.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  any  more  correct,  or  more  regu- 
lar than  these,  and  particularly  so  in  these  woods.  They  are 
simply  l)eautiiul.  You  sec  this  shows  that  this  wood,  which 
is  white  pine,  is  [icrfectly  elastic.  Hemlock  is  by  no  means 
elastic,  and  it  is  not  a  desirable  wood  for  building  purposes, 
l)ecause  it  is  so  irregular,  the  fibers  are  not  parallel,  and  some 
of  the  libers  may  break  l)cfore  others  ;  but  in  the  case  of  oak 
you  will  notice  how  very  straight  the  line  is.  There  are  some 
irregularities  which  I  think  must  be  <lue  to  some  temporary 
derangement.  When  you  get  to  the  extreme  test  of  that  wootl 
it  l)ecomes  suddenly  very  weak,  while  in  the  case  of  white 
pine  there  is  nothing  of  tlie  sort  Y'ou  have  a  gradual  sliding 
of  the  tibers.  Then  in  this  case  of  ash  you  see  a  very  decided 
break  and  a  very  good  elastic  line.  Of  course  it  is  stronger 
than  while  pine,  but  you  will  notice  Ihat  its  line  is  more 
nearly  vertical,  and  that,  of  course,  is  a  very  important  fea- 
ture m  the  quality  of  the  material. 

In  the  case  of  these  steel  specimens,  they  are  also  very  fine. 
The  steel  boiler  plate  shows  the  very  thing  that  Mr.  Estrada 
S!ud  we  do  not  know  anything  aliout.  There  is  a  straight  line 
up  to  that  point.  Unfortunately  this  diagramming  apparatus, 
us  well  as  all  of  the  others,  does  not  magnify  the  elastic  curve 
suflicientl.v.  All  the  properties  for  which  we  use  materials 
»re  defined  in  this  particular,  and  if  this  line  were  drawn  to 
such  a  scale  as  to  magnify  this  di-stance  a  thousand  limes  in- 
stead of  five  times,  as  it  is  liere,  then  the  width  of  this  pencil 
mark  would,  on  this  diagram,  lie  at  least  4  in.,  and  you  could 
draw  as  many  lines  and  dilTercnt  lines  in  that,  running  from 
this  point  to  the  extreme  corner,  as  you  could  draw  pencil 
marks  in  these  4  in.  I  pointed  that  out  in  a  paper  which  I 
pu'sented  to  the  San  Francisco  meeting,  and  I  drew  one  of 
these  curves  on  a  tenfold  scale,  and  on  a  different  sheet  1  drew 
one  with  a  thousand-fold  magnification,  showing  that  all  the 
possible  errors  of  ol)8ervation  would  he  covered  by  the  finest 
jx-ncil  line  you  could  draw,  while  all  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  treating  sleel  by  different  metho<ls  are  entirely 
covered  by  this  thickness  of  pencil  line,  and  this  curve  would 
show  nothing,  while  if  the  magniticution  were  a  thousand 
times,  every  diflerent  metho<l  of  treatment  of  steel,  whether 
you  heat  it  or  cool  it,  or  heat  it  suddenly  or  cool  it  suddenly, 
or  heat  it  uniformly  to  a  certain  temperature  or  a  higher  tem- 
perature, would  lie  indicatetl  by  the  different  shape  of  this  line, 
whether  it  be  more  nearly  straight  or  less  so,  and  especially 
where  the  elastic  limit  is  locate<l.  Mr.  Estrada  said  you  could 
not  well  define  the  elastic  limit  ;  but  up  tliere  you  will  notice 
just  at  the  top  of  that  shade  where  the  line  deflects,  that  is 
the  elastic  limit,  and  where  it  shoots  over  to  the  left,  that  is 
the  j-ield  point.  Where  the  proportionality  of  extension 
changes,  that  is  the  elastic  limit,  and  where  the  proportional- 
ity ceases  and  there  is  a  continued  stretch  without  any  appre- 
ciable increment  of  loading,  that  is  the  yield  point.  Those 
points  are  very  well  defined,  and  nothing  will  characterize 
tho.se  points  in  material  as  well  as  a  diagram.  Then,  on  the 
other  end  of  these  curves  you  will  see  that  there  is  the  maxi- 
mum load,  and  then  beyond  that  the  testing  machine  is  suffi- 
ciently good  to  let  the  weight  run  back  until  the  specimen 
breaks  at  a  load  very  much  less  than  that  carried  before  ;  espe- 
cially in  the  <;a8e  of  this  steel  casting  here.  That,  Mr.  Olsen 
says,  was  cold  rolliHl,  showing  how  cold  rolling  affects  the 
projierties  of  the  steel.  The  testing  machine  allows  the  weight 
to  run  back  on  ttie  Iteam,  which  is  very  prettily  shown  there, 
and  the  specimen  breaks  at  a  much  lower  load  tlian  it  carried 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  notice  that  we 
have  no  indication  there  that  the  two  pieces  of  steel  have 
been  treated  any  differently  ;  while  if  that  elastic  line  were 
drawn  with  a  iLousund-fold  magnification,  it  would  show  a 
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very  marked  change  from  what  you  see  on  the  diagram  there, 
;ind  would  really  be  characteristic  of  the  treatment  to  which 
tlie  material  had  been  subjected.  I  hope  that  tlie  diagramming 
itpparatus  will  be  so  worked  out  that  we  will  get  one  that  will 
draw  nothing  but  the  elastic  curve,  and  this  on  a  very  much 
magnified  scale,  when  we  can  simply  have  a  diagram  of  that 
sort,  and  from  the  mere  appearance  of  that  diagram  determine 
what  treatment  the  material  had  been  subjected  to.    Of  course 

1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  diagram,  except  in  very  rare 
eases,  can  he  used  to  measure  off  elongations  or  loads  unless 
you  have  made  all  possible  corrections  for  errors  of  instru- 
ment, and  temperature,  and  what  not ;  but  at  least  the  shape 
of  the  curve  would  be  undoubtedly  of  most  valuable  assist- 
ance in  determining  the  particular  influence  of  the  treatment 
to  which  the  material  may  have  been  subjected. 

Mk.  .1.  Sellers  Bancuopt  :  I  might  say  that  we  have  been 
working  on  a  recording  apparatus  to  meet  this  thing  which 
Mr.  Henning  speaks  of.  We  have  made  a  number  of  experi- 
ments, and  it  looks  as  though  we  should  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing something  ;  but  we  have  not  got  it  ready  to  talk 
about  it.  We  have  it  magnified  on  a  scale  of  a  little  over  a 
thousand  times.  I  believe  that  diagrams  before  the  yield 
point  is  the  point  we  have  to  look  to. 

Mii.  Hennino  :  In  regard  to  the  diagramming  apparatus,  I 
would  say  that  the  prettiest  thing  I  have  ever  seen  is  a  pho- 
tographic apparatus  designed  and  used  by  Professor  Marten, 
of  Berlin.  lie  simply  throws  a  ray  of  light  from  a  little  mir- 
ror on  a  sensitized  film.  The  room  is  dark  except  for  that  ray 
of  light,  and  having  the  mirror  move  in  one  direction  by  the 
motion  of  the  weight,  the  position  of  which  determines  the 
load  on  the  specimen,  and  the  revolution  of  this  very  small 
mirror  throwing  the  beam  of  light  across  the  sensitized  film, 
draws,  photographically,  diagrams  just  like  these,  and  he  can 
magnify  them  as  much  as  he  likes,  because  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  casting  the  ray  of  light  through  a  lens  on  a  more  or 
less  distant  screen.  Afterward  he  develops  them,  and  he  has 
obtained  some  very  beautiful  results.  Another  thing  he  does 
is  rather  unique.  He  makes  a  diagram  of  these  minute  exten- 
sions. These  extensions  within  elastic  limit  are  less  than  .01 
of  an  inch  actual  measurement.  He  has  a  little  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  movable  glass  weight,  and  the  specimen  moves 
a  diamond  point.  That  diamond  point  engraves  a  fine  line  on 
the  glass,  and  it  is  so  small  that  the  head  of  a  pin  will  more 
than  cover  the  whole  diagram.  Then  he  puts  that  in  his  lens 
and  projects  it  on  a  screen.  When  thrown  on  a  screen  and  com- 
])ared  with  the  observations  of  other  instruments  the  results 
are  comparable  ;  but  It  is  remarkable  how  you  can  make  a 
microscopic  picture  like  this  and  throw  it  on  a  screen  and 
check  up  your  results.  Of  course  he  did  not  intend  to  check 
up  his  results  by  that  diagram,  but  the  diagram  was  suRi- 
ciently  good  to  do  it.  He  uses  that  only  when  he  tests  small 
objects,  such  as  paper  or  silks.  He  has  not  used  it  for  struc- 
tural purposes.  I  would  like  to  pass  this  around  and  then 
call  attention  to  what  it  is.  This  is  a  2-in.  specimen  :  this  is 
an  8-in.  specimen  ;  that  a  6-in.  specimen  ;  that  a  4-in.  speci- 
men. It  is  always  a  question  how  much  does  that  material 
extend.  If  material  is  uniform,  the  extension  should  be  the 
same.  Take  the  elongation  as  measured  between  the  unloaded 
condition  of  the  test  piece  and  the  maximum  load,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  percentage  of  elongation  up  to  that  point  is 
always  uniform,  whether  you  test  a  piece  2  ft.,  10  ft.,  or  20  ft. 
It  is  quite  independent  of  the  shoulders  or  length  of  the  speci- 
men or  anything.  This  point  indicates  that  a  test  piece  which 
was  reducing  perfectly  uniform  is  endeavoring  to  neck  down 
or  have  a  reduction,  as  they  call  it,  and  finally  the  fracture 
generally  occurs  in  there  (indicating)  just  as  that  little  circular 
piece  shows.  We  generally  measure  the  elongation  by  taking 
it  between  two  marks  that  I  made  here,  and  including  local 
elongation  in  that,  and  after  having  observed  that — of  course, 
that  is  observed  after  you  fake  the  test  piece  out  of  the  ma- 
chine—then if,  by  calculation,  shown  in  Report  No.  4  of  the 
Society's  Committee,  you  deduct  the  total  elongation  from  the 
local  elongation,  you  will  get  the  percentage  of  elongation.  It 
is  very  dilHcult  to  work  out  the  exact  proportionality.    In  that 

2  in.  test  piece  we  may  have  50  per  cent,  elongation,  because 
the  2  in.  in  here  elongate  vastly  more  than  the  rest ;  but  the 
length  of  the  specimen  has  a  great  influence  on  the  recorded 
percentage  of  elongation.  That,  of  course,  vitiates  statements 
of  elongation  of  material,  unless  you  are  told  on  how  long  a 
specimen  the  elongation  was  measured.  But  these  photo- 
graphs are  photographs  of  pieces  that  were  tested  that  way, 
and  in  every  case  the  proportional  elongation  is  identical, 
whether  the  piece  is  2  m.,  4  in.,  6  in.,  8  in.,  10  in.,  or  any- 
thing. The  elr.ngation  in  this  case  runs  from  22  per  cent,  up 
to  43.7  per  cent.,  while  when  you  take  a  correct  observation, 
the  actual  elongation  of  that  material  is  a  little  over  25  per 
cent,  in  every  case. 


Mk.  Biunckerhofp  :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  croes- 
hatched  appearance  on  the  faulty  steel  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  same  cause  as  the  cup  on  the  round  steel. 

Mr.  Henmno  :  I  do  not  think  it  is  anything  like  it  at  all. 
This  is  something  that  never  has  been  determined,  and  we 
cannot  find  out  at  all  why.  That  skeleton  has  been  cut  out 
and  analyzed  chemically,  and  you  cannot  find  any  difference^ 
between  that  and  the  remaining  material.  We  simply  know 
from  thousands  and  thousands  of  tests  tliat  have  been  made 
in  the  same  way  that  the  material  that  shows  marking  is  al- 
ways the  best  material  for  fjoilers,  and  that  when  the  material 
does  not  show  it  it  is  not  good  for  boilers. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Forney  :  In  this  connection  I  will  call  attention 
to  what  has  been  observed  in  the  punching  of  fire-box  plates 
for  locomotives.  Mr.  William  S.  Hudson,  formerly  the  Super- 
intendent of  -the  Rogers  Locomotive  Works,  first  called  atten- 
tion to  it,  I  will  exaggerate  it  somewhat,  so  that  the  mem- 
bers can  see  it  (referring  to  a  sketch).  In  punching  the  holes 
for  the  stay-bolts  in  locomotive  fire-box  plates.  Mr.  Hudson 
observed  markings  somewhat  of  that  shape— curved  lines 
which  radiate  from  the  hole  all  the  way  round.  Now,  the 
curious  fact  was  that  there  was  another  series  of  rings  which 
radiated  in  the  reverse  direction.  It  is  very  much  like  the  mill- 
ing work  on  a  watch-case.  I  never  heard  that  any  relation 
was  observed  between  the  quality  of  the  steel  and  those  mark- 
ings. I  think  that  all  the  conclusion  Mr.  Hudson  came  to  was 
simply  like  the  old  lady's  theory  about  indigo.  When  she 
put  it  in  water,  it  would  sink  if  ft  was  good,  or  it  would  sink 
If  it  was  bad — she  didn't  know  which. 

Mk.  Henning  :  When  you  drop  a  plate  on  edge  on  a  heavy 
body  you  will  get  them.  They  are  simply  lines  of  intersec- 
tion of  stress.  If  you  hit  a  plate  with  a  hammer  you  will  get 
those  marks.  The  stress,  of  course,  radiates  from  this  point. 
There  are  lines  of  pressure  outward  in  every  direction,  and, 
of  course,  there  are  resisting  lines  in  the  other  direction. 
When  you  plot  all  these  curves  and  all  these  lines  of  stress, 
and  the  diagonals  of  these  lines  of  stress  between  the  resist- 
ance of  the  material  and  the  lines  of  stress,  you  will  find  inter- 
section of  these  lines,  and  when  you  make  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  you  will  find  that  you  will  get  these  curves.  They 
are  nothing  but  the  intersection.  Instead  of  having  one  inter- 
section, suppose  you  take  a  number  and  through  all  these  you 
pass  other  lines,  the  scale  will  not  break  except  at  the  inter- 
section of  these  two  lines  of  force,  because  there  the  material 
is  displaced  locally,  and  the  scale  will  crack  off  there  and  leave 
these  wide  lines  which  simply  indicate  the  intersections  of  the 
lines  of  stress.  You  will  find  it  in  every  case  wlien  you  strike 
a  piece  of  steel,  so  long  as  you  strike  it  hard  enough  to  break 
the  scale. 

Professor  De  Volsen  Wood  :  I  may  be  pardoned  for  sav- 
ing, in  regard  to  these  lines  that  have  been  indicated  b}'  Mr. 
Henning  as  lines  of  stress,  that  Rankine,  when  he  diagrammed 
them,  called  them  lines  of  shear.  They  were  shearing  stresses, 
and  they  were  conjugate  at  that ;  but  I  was  wondering  why 
those  were  curves  in  the  case  of  punch  plates,  and  I  have  not 
satisfied  myself  theoretically  why  they  should  be  curved.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  fact  independent  of  the  theory. 
I  once  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Lavan,  a  celebrated  Cana- 
dian ventilator  of  buildings,  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  tried 
his  system  in  my  private  house.  I  let  the  air  in  at  the  top 
and  mafle  a  place  tor  it  to  go  out  at  the  l)ase  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  air  would  go  right  across  instead  of  diffusing 
itself  into  the  room.  "  Professor,"  he  said,  "  it  is  contrary  to 
theory."  He  had  the  theory  and  I  had  the  fact.  So  I  am 
pleased  to  get  the  fact  in  regard  to  this  curve. 

5Ik.  Bancroft  :  We  made  some  diagrams  some  years  ago 
of  the  force  required  to  punch,  which  resulted  in  a  rather  dif- 
ferent diagram  from  that  shown  by  Mr.  Olsen,  simply  because 
the  material,  I  suppose,  was  very  much  thicker  relatively  to 
the  diameter  of  the  punch.  The  thickness  of  the  plate  was 
very  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  hole,  and  the  pressure 
ran  up  very  rapidly — reached  a  maximum  when  the  metal  was 
starting,  then  it  fell  off  to  about  five-eighths  of  the  total  height, 
there  teing  a  perceptible  amount  of  pressure  required  up  to 
the  very  last  moment.    A  flat  punch  was  used. 

Mr.  Henning  :  You  can  reproduce  similar  lines  by  simply 
vibrating  a  plate  and  throwing  sand  on  it.  If  you  take  the 
proper  plate  and  tJie  proper  force  you  can  arrange  lines  almost 
identical  with  these.  If  you  take  a  plate  of  glass  with  a  hole 
through  the  center  and  make  the  plate  vibrate,  I  think  you 
will  get  those  identical  lines  in  fine  sand.  I  think  you  can  re- 
produce those  lines  exactly  by  means  of  a  plate  of  glass,  show- 
ing that  in  circular  lines  where  the  stresses  intersect  you  will 
get  an  effect,  and  where  the  stresses  do  not  intersect  you  will 
get  no  effect.  Where  the  glass  plate  remains  quiet  the  sand 
will  gather  ;  where  the  glass  plate  has  any  motion  there  will 
be  no  sand.    When  the  lines  of  force  intersect,  they  will  neu- 
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tralize  one  another  and  the  sand  will  remain  there,  but  where 
the  glass  is  all  in  vibration  there  will  be  no  sand. 

You  can  find  these  curves  for  a  j^reat  thickness  in  the  metal. 
I  do  not  know  how  deep  they  go.  I  should  judge  they  would 
go  all  the  way  tlirough.  just  the  same  as  when  you  take  a  die 
and  stamp  a  plate  of  steel  with  it,  or  when  you  cast  a  name  on 
cast  iron  and  take  it  off.  If  you  put  some  acid  on  it  that 
whole  name  will  come  out  perfectly  plain.  If  you  take  that 
same  material  and  polish  it  and  do  everything  you  can,  the 
mark  will  still  be  there  and  that  can  be  found  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep.  If  you  mark  a  letter  on  a  steel  plate  where  you 
have  uniform  material,  you  can  try  to  remove  that,  and"  no 
matter  how  much  you  try,  it  will  always  come  out  again,  espe- 
cially if  you  use  a  little  acid  and  etch  it.  I  know  that  people 
have  taken  other  people's  patterns  and  taken  castings  off  them, 
and  they  would  simply  chip  off  the  names,  and  afterward,  if 
you  want  to  find  if  that  casting  had  Iteen  made  from  such  pat- 
tern, all  you  have  to  do  is  to  polish  that  up  and  etch  it  a  little 
bit,  and  the  whole  name  will  come  out  as  plain  as  if  you  had 
painted  the  name  on. 

Mu.  MiTCiiKi.L  :  I  would  like  to  ask  regarding  the  speed  at 
which  a  testing  machine  should  run.  I  talked  with  one  or 
two  members  of  the  Association  before  the  meeting,  and  I 
could  not  get  any  light  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  fact  that  you 
can  get  different  results  according  to  the  different  speeds  at 
which  you  run  a  machine.  If  a  plate  is  tested  on  a  certain 
machine,  it  will  give  us  results  like  the  specification  ;  if  tested 
on  another  machme  at  different  speeds,  we  will  get  different 
results.  We  will  accept  the  material  on  the  test  given  on  one 
machine,  and  on  the  other  we  will  condemn  it.  I  refer  to  the 
speed  at  which  the  piece  is  tested.  The  higher  the  speed,  the 
better  the  tensile  strain.  I  was  eclwitiga  on  a  Uiehle  machine 
designerl  by  Mr.  Olsen.  It  was  thfe^first  machine  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  had,  and  I  woike<l  tlhyt  machine  for  14  months. 
I  tested  over  9,000  samples.  The  spee<l  was  1  in.  in  three 
minutes,  and  that  is  the  speed  at  which  I  always  tried  to  run 
the  machine.  I  have,  however,  never  tested  the  same  machine 
at  different  speeds. 

~  Mk.  IIenmno  :  If  you  test  soft  steel,  especially  basic  steel, 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  speed  you  test  it  within 
your  capjicity  of  ol)8erving  anything  about  the  test.  Of  course 
it  is  well  known  that  in  the  Carnegie  Works  they  test  so  fast 
that  you  simply  take  the  man's  word  for  it  that  it  carrieii  that 
much  ;  but  if  you  know  your  business  you  do  not  let  them 
run  a  machine  lapidly.  There  is  a  reason  why  the  machine 
should  show  higher  results  when  run  very  fast,  and  that  is  so 
much  momentum  is  applied  through  the  test  piece  to  the 
beam,  which  is  of  considerable  mass,  that  it  will  always  keep 
carrying  more.  When  you  come  to  a  rest  the  machine  bal- 
ances all  right.  But  as  you  keep  on  running  the  weight  is 
always  ahead  of  the  load  you  have  on  the  test  piece,  and  the 
fiister  you  run  the  further  the  weight  will  be  ahead  of  the 
load,  in  order  to  counteract  the  momentum  due  to  the  increase 
of  the  force  applied.  If  you  apply  the  same  force,  the  momen- 
tum in  the  beam  will  be  the  same.  There  is  always  an  in- 
crease of  force  applied.  Hence,  there  is  always  an  increase  of 
momentum,  which  must  always  lie  counterbalanced  by  a 
slightly  advanced  position  of  the  weight.  But  if  you  run  as 
fast  as  2  in.  in  one  minute,  on  the  ordinary  soft  steels,  you  will 
not  find  any  difference.  When  you  test  boiler  steels  which 
have  different  (|ualities  altogether  from  (he  soft  steels,  there 
you  find  considerable  difference.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  acid  and  the  basic  steels.  The  acid  steel  always 
has  more  carfjon  than  the  basic.  You  can  run  the  Emery  ma- 
chine as  fast  as  you  please.  Uf  course  it  takes  the  greatest 
skill  to  keep  the  Emery  indicator  floating  l)etween  the  marks  ; 
but  so  long  as  that  indicator  floats  between  the  marks,  you 
have  always  got  the  indicate<l  load  on  the  piece.  If  tlie  ma- 
chine is  running  so  fast  that  you  cannot  observe  every  point 
al)Out  it.  it  is  going  too  fast.  I  simply  see  how  the  machine 
behaves,  and  if  it  liehaves  well,  1  let  them  run  a  little  faster. 
When  the  machine  is  a  doubtful  one  I  run  very  slowly,  until 
I  find  out  what  the  machine  is.  When  I  want  to  know  what 
results  I  get  out  of  a  machine,  I  calibrate  the  machine.  If 
you  do  not  do  that  you  do  not  know  what  the  material  stood. 

Pkofks^or  IltiTTON  :  I  think  there  is  more  in  that  subject 
that  Mr.  Mitchell  has  opened  than  Mr.  Ilenning  fully  covers, 
while  his  explanation  is  of  real  value.  I  remember  a  case 
which  came  under  my  own  observation  not  long  since,  where 
a  firm  in  town  here  wanted  to  send  some  copper  for  firc-t>oxes 
to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  who  were  going  to  send 
some  furnaces  to  South  America,  where  they  have  a  fondness 
for  copper.  They  wanted  some  unprejudiced  party  to  say 
what  the  copper  would  do.  The  requirement  was  stretch, 
25  per  cent.,  and  tensile  strcnRth,  35,000  lbs.  They  asked  me 
what  kind  of  sample  I  wanted  to  test.  I  said,  Give  me  at  least 
4  in.  of  reduced  section  taken  from  the  i  in.  phtte.     We  were 


running  at  that  time  on  the  old  Fairbanks  screw  machine,  and 
I  found  it  impossible  to  give  that  35,000  Itts.,  but  I  could  give 
them  35  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  stretch  right  along,  but  we 
could  not  raise  the  tensile  strength  higher  than  33,000  lbs.  I 
finally  told  these  gentlemen  that  I  thought  the  Fairbanks  ma- 
chine was  not  the  one  to  test  this  piece  on,  because  those  peo- 
ple down  there  are  used  to  a  hydraulic  machine.  80  they 
took  the  specimen  down  to  the  Post  Office  and  got  Mr.  Star- 
buck  to  test  it,  and  got  the  test  all  right.  I  could  not  abso- 
lutely get  it  in  any  way  on  the  old  Fairbanks  machine.  The 
specifications  were  based  on  a  hydraulic  machine.  There  is 
something  in  the  material  itself  and  in  the  fact  that  if  you  will 
put  a  load  on  past  the  elastic  limit,  you  can  leave  the  load  of 
the  elastic  limit  of  a  material  like  copper  and  simply'  pull  it 
out,  and  simply  by  putting  on  a  little  additional  stram  every 
day,  the  thing  will  ultimately'  break.  There  is  something. 
I  am  sure,  in  the  speed  besides  this  mere  inertia  of  the 
beam,  which  of  course  does  enter  as  a  problem  when  two 
tests  are  made  at  nearly  the  same  speed  ;  but  where  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  speed  I  think  the  material  comes  in. 

Mil.  Henning  :  What  I  said  applies,  only  to  steels.  Pro- 
fessor Hutton  is  perfectly  right,  when  you  apply  it  to  certain 
grades  of  steel,  as  manganese  steel,  or  to  "Tobin  bronze,  or 
copper.  The  shape  of  the  test  piece  also  has  proportionally 
greater  influence  on  the  results  obtained  than  the  treatments 
to  which  the  material  might  have  been  subjected,  in  order 
to  have  produced  certain  results  ;  but  in  the  case  of  alloys  and 
coppers,  you  have  to  be  very  careful  about  using  the  proper 
speed,  and  giving  the  material-  time  to  {krran^e  itself.  Of 
course  that  higher  tensile  strength  is  only  fictitious.  That  is 
an  artificial  advantage  which  you  would  not  find  in  service  in 
a  boiler.  They  would  simply  break  at  a  lower  load,  if  the 
load  ever  got  to  that  point. 

I  heard  from  a  gentleman  in  Pittsburgh  to-day,  who  wanted 
to  come  here  to  speak  on  this  very  subject,  but  who  did  not 
get  his  invitation  in  time  to  be  present,  and  he  asked  me  to 
refer  to  it  if  no  one  else  did.  If  you  test  material  immediately 
after  it  comes  from  the  rolls,  the  material  will  be  decidedly 
weaker  than  if  you  keep  it  lying  i41e  from  12  to  24  hours. 
Our  better  rolling  mills  never  give  you  a  piece,  especially 
thin  shapes  of  plate  or  small  bars,  that  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  recDv^er  after  being  rolled.  If  you  take  a  sample  from  a 
plate  as  it  comes  from  the  roll  it  will  not  give  the  ultimate 
strength,  nor  will  it  show  the  elastic  limit  or  elongation  within 
a  very  considerable  amount.  So  it  is  often  a  question  of  re- 
jection or  acceptance,  whether  you  allow  the  material  to  rest 
awhile  before  you  test  it  or  whether  you  test  it  fresh  from  the 
rolls.  About  the  benefit  of  giving  the  material  rest  after  hav- 
ing done  work,  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  come  into  account 
with  engineers,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  not  supposed  to  use 
material  that  way.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  you 
strain  material  and  then  let  it  stand,  instead  of  giving  you  the 
normal  curve,  you  find  it  varying  at  a  point  lower  down  ; 
but  at  tlie  point  where  the  rate  of  proportionality  of  elonga- 
tion <;hanges,  would  probably-  liave  been  changed  slightly  after 
starting  up  again,  and  then  the  yield  point  would  have  been 
augmented.  Now,  if  you  carry  this  on  several  times  you 
would  always  get  a  little  offset  with  a  little  higher  elastic 
lindt.  It  would  remain  there  afterward,  but  you  see  you 
have  hurt  material.  You  never  use  the  material  in  structural 
work,  except  below  the  elastic  limit.  When  you  take  matte- 
rial  that  has  an  elastic  limit  of  30,000  lbs.  and  load  it  to  15,000 
His.,  you  are  exceeding  the  working  load  you  are  allowed  to 
put  on  material.  In  testing  material  and  taking  a  diagram  to 
this  ]>oint  and  stopping  here,  the  material  will  stretch  a  little 
bit  if  it  is  soft  material.  Just  as  soon  as  you  begin  again  to 
reload  the  test  piece,  a  line,  parallel  to  this  extension  line,  will 
be  produced  and  the  resistance  of  the  material  is  increased 
until  you  rise  above  the  maximum,  and  you  can  increase  it  so 
that  ultimately  it  will  not  break  off  at  the  normal  point,  but 
it  will  break  off  far  short  of  it ;  hence,  though  I  have  not  got 
enough  data  to  prove  it,  I  think  you  will  find  that  when  you 
get  the  whole  arQ44»rthe  modified  diagram,  it  will  be  less  than 
the  original  area  Ihut  you  would  have  obtained  if  vou  took  it 
within  the  natural  curve,  showing  that  the  material,  although 
it  shows  a  higher  load  or  a  higher  elastic  limit,  is  inferior. 
Of  course  the  main  point  is  to  determine  the  material  in  the 
conditions  in  which  you  intend  to  use  it. 

Pkofkssok  Wo<)I)  :  I  have  seen  tests  made  under  the  con- 
ditions now  referred  to,  where  the  piece  was  partly  broken, 
and  then,  when  allowe<l  to  rest,  either  with  the  stress  on  or 
with  it  removed,  when  the  stress  was  renewed  the  elastic 
limit  was  raisetl,  as  Mr.  Henning  has  said,  that  it  becomes 
less  durable.  The  elastic  limit  may  be  raised  in  that  way, 
and  the  failing  point  also  raised.  I  acknowledge  that  this 
fact  was  an  interesting  one  to  me,  if  not  a  profitable  one  by 
way  of  instruction.     Before  this  was  known  I  felt  fearful  of 
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I  he  hydraulic  method  of  testing  boilers,  that  by  applying  a 
>irci)S  larger  than  tliat  which  it  was  intended  to  carry,  the 
Muiterial  might  actually  be  injured  ;  but  after  this  discovery 
\v:is  made  I  saw  it  was  a  good  thing.  The  material  was  not 
injured.  It  would  stand  a  stress  from  steam  without  failure 
L'reater  than  it  would  if  the  steam  pressure  had  been  applied 
tlie  first  time  without  that  stress,  and  although  the  material 
sliould  not,  as  Mr.  ITenning  has  said,  be  used  to  any  such  an 
I  xtent,  yet  it  is  sometimes,  under  exceptional  conditions.  In 
ih(!  case  of  steam,  the  pressure  does  sometimes  run  up  much 
l)eyond  what  was  intended.  However,  whether  it  be  so  or 
not,  we  cannot  study  the  properties  of  materials  too  carefully 
uud  learn  wliat  results  from  all  kinds  of  stresses  both  within 
;ind  beyond  the  elastic  limit.  I  was  not  displeased  to  hear,  as 
I  came  into  the  room,  some  remark  in  regard  to  our  not  know- 
ing anything  about  the  elastic  limit.  It  reminded  me  of  a  re- 
mark made  to  myself  by  an  engineer.  He  said,  "  You  talk 
:il)0ut  the  factor  of  safety.  The  factor  of  safety  in  these  days 
of  science  and  knowledge  !  I  call  it  the  factor  of  ignorance." 
That  just  covered  it  exactly.  1  did  not  care  for  the  term,  but 
it  was  a  correct  one,  gnd  ne  would  have  us  understand  that 
we  ought  to  determine  exactly  the  conditions  of  things  in  re- 
gard to  the  materials  used  m  construction.  We  do  know, 
from  long  observation  and  experience,  that  there  is  a  general, 
if  not  a  very  specific  relation,  between  the  so-called  elastic 
limit  and  the  ultimate  strength.  If  the  strength  is  60,000  lbs., 
the  elastic  limit  may  be  nearly  30,000  lbs.,  so  that  we  have  a 
factor  of  one-half  for  the  first  one,  and  as  an  approximation 
toward  wliat  we  may  use  ;  but  there  comes  in  our  ignorance. 
We  do  not  know  exactly  where  the  elastic  limit  is,  and,  as 
already  stated,  the  ultimate  strength  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  piece  is  broken.  That  only  shows  us  that  as  ex- 
])criments  go  on,  and  as  our  knowledge  becomes  more  and  more 
definite,  that  the  manner  of  breaking  a  piece  becomes  an  im- 
jtortant  element.  8ome  students  of  mine  were  about  to  test  a 
piece  that  was  an  annulus— a  pipe  only.  They  drilled  the 
hole  out  of  solid  iron,  and  after  they  broke  it  they  brought  it 
to  me.  I  did  not  see  anything  peculiar  about  it,  until  they 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  a  certain  place  there  had 
l)een  no  yield  or  no  apparent  stretch,  and  they  said  the  drill 
broke  when  they  got  to  about  a  third  or  less  than  one-half  the 
length.  To  get  out  the  broken  piece  they  struck  with  a  ham- 
mer on  the  side  of  the  piece  to  jar  it  out.  Now,  where  they 
struck  with  a  hammer — not  very  heavy  blows— all  around  the 
outside  of  the  cylinder,  it  apparently  did  not  jield  at  all. 
The  stretch  was  outside  of  that.  There  was  an  object-lesson 
at  once,  which  teaches  us  that  every  change  that  is  made  be- 
fore or  during  a  test  affects  the  result.  I  am  not  surprised, 
for  I  have  long  known  tlie  fact  that  tlie  rate  of  testing  a  piece 
—that  is,  the  rate  at  which  you  break  it,  has  an  effect  on  the 
measured  strength.  It  should  ;  and  so  with  regard  to  the 
comixwition,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  manufactured,  so  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  cut  out,  so  in  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  piece,  whether  it  has  a  shoulder  or  not.  All 
these  elements  will  affect  the  results,  so  that  the  only  true 
method,  it  seems  to  me,  of  getting  comparative  results  that 
are  valuable,  is  to  have  them  made  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  that  the  rate  at  which  the  piece  is  broken  shall  be 
an  element  in  the  test. 

Mr.  Mitcuell  :  The  worst  strains  we  get  are  on  the  side 
rods  of  locomotives.  There  we  use  a  very  large  factor  of 
safety  ;  it  being  about  12.  We  figure  the  centrifugal  strain 
antl  that  due  to  the  piston,  considering  that  the  large  factor 
of  safety  which  we  use  covers  all  strains.  We  had  one  engine 
running  about  40  miles  an  hour  which  broke  both  side  rods. 
She  slipped  and  we  used  sand,  and  she  caught  in  the  sand  and 
another  rod  broke.  I  figured  the  factor  of  safety  of  those  rods 
as  nearly  as  I  could,  and  I  found  it  was  only  4|.  I  built  the 
ro<ls  much  deeper,  and  we  have  not  had  any  break  since.  I  use 
a  factor  of  safety  of  12  with  Otis  steel. 

Dk.  Emeuv  :  On  that  subject  there  is  an  interesting  con- 
tribution in  the  transaction  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.  Mr.  William  Metcalf,  himself  a  steel  manufac- 
turer, had  occasion  to  make  a  machine  in  which  two  axles 
were  to  be  connected,  and  he  used  two  side  rods  like  those  of 
a  locomotive,  and  run  at  much  higher  speed  than  a  locomo- 
tive. Using  steel  that  was  soft,  they  broke  very  rapidly.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  make  them 
stiffer,  and  he  put  ih  some  steel  havmg  .07  or  .08  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  and  they  would  run  so  many  years. 

Mk.  Mitcueli,  :  I  claim  that  a  rod,  if  properly  designed, 
on  an  engine,  using  that  factor  of  safety  of  12,  will  last  as 
long  as  an  engine,  and  tliat  is  25  or  20  years. 

The  Chaikmak  :  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  McFarland. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  have  the  subject  of  the  next  meeting 
Marine  Tubular  Boilers,  and  Mr.  McFarland,  Psist  Assistant  En- 
gineer of  the  United  btates  Navy,  is  expected  to  start  the  talk. 


THE  KINSMAN  BLOCK  SYSTEM. 


The  Kinsman  system  of  block  signaling,  as  exploited  by  the 
Kinsman  Block  Signal  Company,  of  143  Liberty  Street,  New 
York,  includes  a  cab  signal  with  an  automatic  closing  of  the 
throttle- valve  and  application  of  the  air  brakes.  It  is  an  in- 
genious mechanism  for  avoiding  the  disastrous  results  which 
may  arise  from  heedlessness  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  or  tlie 
invisibility  of  the  signals  beside  the  track.  Besides  being  in- 
genious the  system  possesses  the  further  merit  of  simplicity. 
Of  course,  electricity  enters  into  the  mechanism  and  occupies 
a  prominent  place  in  its  operation.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
the  device  is  that  if  a  train  is  occupying  a  given  block,  or  a 
switch  is  open  therein,  another  train  will  be  prevented  from 
entering  by  the  automatic  closing  of  the  throttle -valve  on  the 
engine  and  the  application  of  the  air-brakes. 


SWITCH  BOX 


Before  describing  the  cab  mechani.sms  by  which  this  result 
is  obtained,  we  will  look  into  the  wiring  and  electrical  devices 
that  are  used.  Track  circuits  are  employed.  A  primary  bat- 
tery has  its  two  poles  attached  to  the  two  rails,  which  are  laid 
in  insulated  sections,  each  wire  running  to  its  rail  direct  as 
well  as  through  a  relay.  When  the  track  is  clear  this  current 
passes  uninterruptedly  from  the  battery  through  the  relay,  and 
the  armature  of  the  latter  is  held  against  the  magnets.  I>et  a 
train  enter  the  section,  however,  and  straightway  the  wheels 
short  circuit  the  current  of  this  battery,  the  relay  is  cut  out, 
and  the  armature  drops  upon  its  stops.  In  doing  so  it  makes 
H  connection  by  way  of  a  local  battery  between  two  guard  rails 
(contact  rails  they  are  called)  insulated  from  each  other  and  the 
main  line,  and  placed  at  a  suitable  distance  ahead  of  the  pro- 
tected section.  In  this  condition  no  current  is  passing  through 
the  relay,  and  the  circuit  of  the  local  battery  is  not  completctl. 
Should  an  engine  pass  these  contact  rails,  the  brushes  with  ' 
which  it  is  equipped  rub  against  them  and  complete  the  circuit 
of  the  local  battery  ;  this  excites  an  electro  magnet  in  the  cab, 
raising  its  armature  and  causing  the  work  already  indicated 
to  be  done. 

Switches  are  protected  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus  the  two 
rails  of  a  switch  are  connected  to  a  relay  set  like  the  block  sec- 
tion relay  and  operating  in  the  same  way.  One  wire  {lussts 
through  a  contact  point  in  a  box  attached  to  the  switch-rod. 
This  box  is  so  constructed  that  when  tlie  switch  is  shut  the 
current  passes  through  the  box  and  on  to  the  relay  ;  but  when 
the  contact  is  broken  the  current  is  not  only  interrupted,  but, 
as  a  further  precaution,  it  is  short  circuited  by  means  of  an- 
other contact  point  in  order  that  every  possibility  of  exciting 
the  relay  may  be  avoided.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
our  engraving  that  this  box  is  of  an  exceedingly  simple 
construction.  It  is  rectangular,  and  contains  a  rod  moving 
freely  to  and  fro  as  the  switch  is  operated.  This  rod  has  two 
hubs,  each  provided  with  a  brass  ring,  one  for  making  contact 
with  the  relay  wire  and  the  other  for  the  short  circuiting  con- 
nections. 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  should  any  accident  happen  to  the 
main  battery  so  that  it  becomes  inoperative,  the  relay  is  de- 
magnetized and  the  block  closed. 

Coming  now  to  the  car  mechanisms,  our  engravings  show 
the  apparatus  in  the  free  running  and  the  automatically 
shut-off  positions,  the  latter  with  the  brakes  set.  There 
is  no  battery  in  the  cab.  The  wires  leading  from  the  electro 
magnet  shown  run  down  to  two  contact  brushes  that  are 
insulated  from  each  other  and  fastened  to  the  front  truck. 
When  these  brushes  strike  the  contact  rails  already  described. 
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the  circuit  of  the  local  battery  is  completed,  provided  tliat  the 
arouiture  of  the  corresponding  relay  has  fallen  and  the  follow- 
ing block  occupied.  When  this  occurs  the  armature  of  the 
cab  magnet  is  raised,  setting  free  a  lever  attached  to  a  valve  in 
the  train  pipe  that  is  thrown  open  by  a  spring.  This  admits 
air,  through  the  pipe  shown,  to  a  cylinder  through  which  the 
throttle-rod  works.  This  rod  is  in  two  pieces.  The  front  end 
is  hollow  and  ia  attached  to  a  piston  moring  ia  the  cylinder 

LOCOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE 
KINSMAN  BLOCK  SYSTEM  CO. 
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after  the  manner  of  the  dogs  of  a  chuck  and  pressed  down  into 
a  groove  in  the  solid  rod  by  springs.  This  groove  is  bevelled 
on  the  front  edge  so  that  the  dogs  can  rise  over  and  the  piston 
slip  ahead  when  the  throttle  lever  is  locked  should  any  excessive 
pressure  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  piston  head.  The 
springs  and  dogs  are,  however,  amply  suracient  to  mainlikio 
the  connection  with  any  hand  manipulation  of  the  lever. 


referred  to  above.  The  solid 
stem  of  the  throttle-red 
comes  out  of  the  back  head 
of  the  cylinder  and  lakes 
hold  of  the  throttle  lever  in 
the  ordinary  way,  no  change 
of  construction  being  made 
in  the  battery.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  solid  and 
hollow  portions  of  the  rod 
ia  made  by  means  of  four 
dogs  set  in  the  piston -head 


Thus,  when  the  armature  trips  the  lever  of  the  air- valve  and 
the  pressure  from  the  train-pipe  is  admitted  against  the  back 
of  the  piston,  it  is  pushed  ahead  and  the  throttle  is  closed. 
Wlien  it  has  reached  the  end  of  iU  stroke  and  the  throttle  is 
closed,  it  uncovers  the  hole  E,  allowing  tlie  air  from  the  train- 
pipe  to  escape  and  making  an  emergency  application  of  the 
brakes.  Thus  there  is  no  change  in  the  cab  mechanisms.  The 
throttle  lever  remains  in  the  wide  open  position  and  the  liandle 
of  the  engineer's  valve  is  in  the  running  position.  The  en- 
gineer recovers  possession  of  this  throttle-valve  by  merely 
pushing  his  lever  ahead  until  the  dogs  engage  in  the  notch,  and 
his  brakes  are  at  once  readjusted  to  the  usual  working  condi- 
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tioDS  by  the  raising  of  the  air-valve  lever  until  it  again  rests 
airainst  the  armature  of  the  relay.  The  eogiae  is  then  ready 
for  iinother  stop,  nothing  has  been  disarranged  and  nothing  has 
bttn  broken. 
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STEAM  LIFEBOATS. 


That  the  efficient  mechanical  propulsion  of  a  boat  to  be 
used  for  life-saving  purposes  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  prob- 
lem surrounded  with  apparently  insuperable  difficulties  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  up  to  within  the  last  three  years  but 
one  of  the  few  proposed  solutions  of  it  can  be  said  to  have  met 
successfully  the  requirements  of  such  a  vessel.  Propulsion 
by  paddle-wheel  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  application  of  the  screw  propeller  had  so  many 
drawbacks  in  view  of  the  conditions  under  which  lifeboat  ser- 


vice had  to  be  performed,  that  the  matter  resolved  itself  into 
some  efficient  application  of  water  pressure  to  give  the  req- 
uisite propulsive  power. 
In  May,  1891,  it  was  noticed  in  the  Titnes  that  the  Royal 
National  Lifeboat  Institution  had  in 
the  previous  September  placed  on  trial 
at  Harwich  the  first  mechanically  pro- 
pelled boat  intended  for  life-saving 
purposes.  This  vessel,  named  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  R.  &  H.  Green, 
the  widely  known  shipbuilders  of 
Black  wall,  and  engined  by  Messrs. 
Thomeycroft,  of  Chiswick.  She  is 
50  ft.  long,  13  ft.  beam,  and  her  loaded 
displacement  at  3  ft.  6  in.  in  draft  is 
23  tons.  Her  piopelling  machineiy 
consists  of  a  horizontal  compound 
surface-condensing  engine  of  about 
170  H.P.,  driving  a  nearly  horizontal 
turbine  of  30  in.  in  diameter,  which 
delivers  its  water  thiougb  two  outlets 
io  the  sides  of  the  boat,  and  draws  its 
supply  through  a  vertical  scoop, 
shaped  inlet  amidships.  The  boiler 
is  one  of  Mr.  Thorney croft's  patent 
water-tube  type,  with  a  heating  sur- 
face of  606  sq.  ft.,  and  grate  surface 
of  8i  sq.  ft  This  boat,  after  going 
through  an  exhaustive  series  of  trials, 
making  during  one  of  tliem  the  pass- 
age from  Harwich  to  Holyhead,  a  dis- 
tance of  1,000  miles,  without  the  least 
mishap,  was  eventually  placed  on  the 
station  at  Harwich,  and  has  since  done 
excellent  service  in  the  saving  of 
many  lives  and  much  valuable  prop- 
erty. 

Owing  to  the  success  attained  with 
this  first  attempt  in  the  construction 
of  a  really  serviceable  mechanically 
propelled  life-boat,  Messrs.  Green  were 
instructed  with  orders  to  build  two 
new  boats  for  a  similar  purpose,  one 
for  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  In- 
stitution, and  the  other  for  the  Life-' 
boat  Institution  of  South  Holland. 
These  vessels  have  the  following  prin- 
cipal dimensions :  Length,  53  ft. ; 
beam,  16  ft. ;  depth,  5^  ft. ;  and  their 
loaded  displacement  is  30  tons,  giving 
them  a  draft  of  3  ft.  3  iu.,  at  which 
they  will  carry  from  30  to  40  pas- 
sengers, foui  tons  of  coal  in  the  bunk- 
ers, and  half  a  ton  of  fresh  water  in 
their  reserve  tanks. 

The  expteiience  gained  at  and  since 
the  trials  of  their  first  vessel  of  the 
type  has  enabled  her  builders  to  make 
material  improvements  in  the  two 
now  nearing  completion.  The  first 
of  them — or  that  intended  for  the 
Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution — 
launched  some  months  ago,  is  nearly 
ready  for  her  official  trial  ;  the  second 
— that  for  the  kindred  institution  in 
South  Holland — was  launched  recent- 
ly, and  named  by  Miss  Ella  Green, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  partners  of  the 
firm  of  builders,  the"  President  Van 
Heel.  As  these  vessels  are  sister  boats, 
the  improvements  effected  in  con- 
struction and  machinery  apply  to 
both. 

Instead  of  propulsion  being  depen- 
dent, as  in  the  case  ol  the  Ih/ke  of 
Northumberland,  upon  one  turbine  and  inlet  to  feed  it. 
the  new  vessel  is  fitted  with  two  vertical  centrifugal  pumps 
placed  on  the  starboard  and  port  sides,  driven  direct  from  the 
crank-shaft— to  which  they  are  coupled  and  co-axial— of  an 
inclined  compound  direc^action  engine  of  200  H.P.  For  for- 
ward and  backward  motion,  go-ahead  and  go-astern,  outlets — 
the  former  in  the  bottom  and  the  latter  in  the  sides  of  the 
vessel— are  connected  by  pipes  to  each  of  the  pumps,  and  to 
give  a  lateral  propulsion  to  the  boat  a  special  side  outlet  has 
been  arranged— which  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Green 
both  in  England  and  abroad — the  advantage  of  which  when 
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manriiuvring  rouud  a  wreck  is  considered  invaluable,  as  the 
water  can  be  discharged  tliroiigli  tlie  outlet  nearest  the  wrecic 
and  tlius  act  as  a  buiTcr  or  fender  in  ki^eping  tlie  bout  and  tlie 
wreck  from  colliding,  and  assisting  it  by  sideways  propulsion 
In  getting  clear  away  when  desirable.  The  buoyancy  of  the 
new  vessel  has  been  very  carefully  considered,  and  to  add  to 
her  safety  she  is  divided  into  no  less  than  13  water-tight  com- 
partments ;  but  should  one  of  these  be  stove  in,  provision  is 
made  to  connect  it  with  the  centrifugal  pump  inlets  in  such  a 
way  that  the  inflow  of  water  would  be  utilized  for  the  boat's 
propulsion.  The  boiler  for  supplying  steam  to  the  compound 
engine  of  the  vessel  is  of  the  watei-tulM;  type,  and  will,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  of  the  propelling  machinery,  be  fitted 
by  Messrs.  John  Penn  &  Sons,  of  Greenwich.  It  is  e.xjK'cted 
that  the  otilciul  trial  of  the  first  of  the  improved  type  of  steam 
lifebaats  will  shortly  take  place. —fjoudon  Time*. 


THE  ADAMS  UPRIGHT  WATER  TUBE  BOILERS. 


Wk  illustrate  a  boiler  made  by  the  Adams  Water-Tulje 
Boiler  Company,  of  Cleveland.  O.,  that  presents  some  novel 
features  in  the  construction  of  this  cla-ss  of  Iwilcr.-  The  great 
difficulty  that  has  heretofore  lH;en  experienced  with  water-tufx* 
boilers  that  might  lie  called  of  the  porcupine  type  has  been 
that  the  amount  of  sediment  and  scale  deposited  in  the 
tubes  has  l)een  so  extensive  us  to  cause  them  to  burn  out  very 
rapidly,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  arrangement  of  the  tul>es 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  worked  rendered 
circulation  almost  impossible. 

The  boiler  under  consideration  is  so  designed  that  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  must  be  a  continuous  circulation,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  sediment  held  in  solution  by  the  water  is  de- 
positeil  in  such  portions  of  the  boiler  as  to  Ije  readily  cleaned, 
and  not  in  localities  where  it  will  burn  to  the  surface.  The 
vertical  section  shows  that  the  boiler  consists  of  a  vertical 
column  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  water,  from  which  tubes 
radiate  into  the  fire  spaces.  The  lower  portion  of  the  boiler 
has  a  mud  drum,  which  is  tx^low  the  gnile.s  and  is  not  alTected 
in  any  way  by  the  intense  heating  of  the  fire. 

At  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  just  beneath  the  steam  space, 
there  is  a  basin  into  which  the  feed-wuter  is  projected.  This 
basin  is  kept  nearly  filled,  and  the  water  in  it  is  heateil  to  the 
.temperature  of  the  steam  ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  sub- 
jected to  the  heat  of  the  gases  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  flue, 
corajMiratively  little  steam  is  generated  at  this  point.  The 
vertical  column  is  kept  fill«l  to  a  point  above  the  top  of  the 
highest  of  the  lateral  tubts.  so  that  all  of  these  are  constantly 
full  of  water.  A  circulating  pipe  starts  from  one  side  of  (he 
basin  at  the  top  and  passes  down  into  the  mud  drum  beneath 
the  grates.  In  this  way  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  water 
flowing  from  the  top  down  to  the  bottom,  which  supplies  the 
water  "evaporated.  The  circulation,  therefore,  is  upward  ; 
and  the  water  which  hiis  lM?en  heated  in  the  basin  under  the 
steam  dome  deposits  therein  a  portion  of  its  sediment,  and  the 
remainder  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  mud  drum  beneath  the 
boiler,  from  which  it  is  readily  removed  by  man  holes  located 
as  shown  on  the  drawing.  The  man-hole  in  the  steam  dome 
also  enables  the  basin  to  be  emptied  and  cleaned.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  constant  upward  tendency  of  the  steam  which  is  gen- 
crateil  from  water  that  is  practically  pure  causes  no  sedimett 
to  he  deposited  in  the  tulies. 

The  steam-dome  is  made  of  ample  size  to  allow  for  the  'sud- 
den withdrawal  of  steam  by  the  engines. 

At  a  test  made  at  the  Falcon  Tin  Plate  and  Sheet  Company's 
works,  at  Niles,  ().,  in  Februnry  la.st,  y.74  lbs.  of  water  were 
evaporated  per  pound  of  fuel  from  a  temperature  of  212°.  A 
memorandum  of  the  fuel  used  showed  that  it  was  a  low  grade 
of  bituminous  coal.  The  test  covered  three  upright  boilers  of 
22.5  II.  P.  each.  These  boilers  had  a  heating  surface  of  9.38 
St],  ft.  per  1 1.  P.  The  test  was  so  successful  that  a  500  II.  P. 
boiler  for  the  company,  at  whose  works  these  were  tested,  is 
now  being  built. 


TANK  ENGINE. 


Designed  by  Cuakles  Brown  ok  Basle,  Switzekland. 


Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  neat,  ingenious  and 
elegant  designs  of  locomotives  brought  out  by  Mr.  Charles 
Brown  when  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Locomotive  Works 
at  Winterthur.  He  is  now  locateil  at  Basle,  and  has  sent  us  a 
photograph  from  which  the  engraving  herewith  was  made, 


and  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  "  lost  none  of  Ids 
cunning." 

This  engine  is  intended  for  small  lines  laid  on  (»mmon  rou'K, 
of  which  many  hundreds  have  been  made.     "  It  is  pecullarlv 


TUB  ADAMS   tiPRIGUT  WATEK-TCBE  UOILEK. 

adapted  for  this  class  of  work,"  Mr.  Brown  writes  us,  '*  for 
the  following  resisons"  : 

"  1.  The  slide-valves  are  umUnmith  the  cylinders,  and  thus 
give  self-acting  drainage  ;  no  drain-cocks  are  re<iuired,  no 
frightening  of  horses.  Tliis  arrangement  saves  one-sixth  ol 
the  fuel  used  by  engines  with  slide-valves  above  cylinder*. 


■•^v  ■*■     •-••':T''*^A'/y-- 
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"2  The  working  gear,  connecting  and  coupling-rods,  are 
all  ill  the  same  plane. 

'•:i.  Tlie  bearings  and  springs  are  outside  the  wheels,  and 
tlie  tititk»  inside,  which  gives  steady  running  on  narrow  gauges 
on  uneven  roads. 

•  4.  Slide-valves  are  of  the  Church  pattern,  which  are  self- 
a(ljii>iting  for  wear,  .  .  .  never  require  readjusting.  This  is 
of  importance  in  countries  where  no  shops  are  at  hand. 

•  j.  All  lubrication  is  by  means  of  grease  absolutely  closed 
against  intrusion  of  grit,  saving  of  90  per  cent,  of  material, 
and  vastly  reduced  amount  of  wear. 

"  G.  All  valves  which  have  to  be  ground  in  from  time  to 
time  are  get-atable  from  the  outside." 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN. 


The  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
l(x:omotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
l)k'  sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publication  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
ami  help  to  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 


River  &  Bonneterre  Railroad  went  through  a  bridge  a  mile 
south  of  Herculaneum  this  afternoon.  The  engineer,  George 
Jump,  was  instantly  killed.  The  fireman  was  seriously  in- 
jured. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  1.^— A  collision  occurred  on  the 
Biooklyn  Elevated  Railroad  at  Broadway  and  Manhattan  cross- 
ing, in  which  an  engineer  and  fireman  were  badly  hurt. 

Winnimac,  Ind  ,  March  4. — A  freight  train  on  the  Pan- 
handle Line  ran  into  the  rear  end  of  another  train  at  this  point 
this  morning.  Engineer  Ide  received  injuries  from  which  he 
will  probably  die.  Fireman  Merrill  was  thrown  from  the  cab 
and  badly  scidded  about  the  body.  The  engineer  is  said  to 
have  been  asleep  at  the  time. 

Columbus,  O.,  March  6.— A  sleeper  at  (he  rear  end  of  a  train 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  jumped  the  track  near  this 
point  this  morning,  and  ran  into  a  switch  engine  standing  be- 
side the  main  line.  Fireman  John  McCormick  was  badly 
hurt. 

Gainesville,  Tex.,  March  6.— An  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  rob  a  passenger  train  on  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  early  this  morning.  Two  piles  of  ties  were  placed 
upon  the  track.  The  enHneer  and  fireman  saw  the  obstruc- 
tion in  time  to  jump,  and  escape*!  with  a  few  bruises. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  7. — An  engine  with  five  coal  cars  on 
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■ind  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  informa- 
tion which  will  help  to  make  our  list  more  complete  or  cor- 
rvr.t,  or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind 
<'f  accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a 
f  Ivor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  all  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
"  hich  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspmpers.  From  these 
'lie  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  March, 
ii.is  been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which 
ue  have  no  knowle<lge.  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  MARCH. 

"  Nuzum  Mills,  W.  Va.,  March  1.— A  freight  engine  on  the 
lialtimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  expliKleJ  its  boiler  at  this  point  to- 
<lay.     Engineer  Stevenson  and  Fireman  Law  were  terribly 
injured. 
Silican,  Mo.,  March  1. — A  freight  train  on  the  Mississippi 


the  Pittsburgh.  Yonngstown  &  Ashtabula  Division  of  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Fort  Wayne  Road,  was  swept  off  the  track  by  a 
landslide  this  morning.  None  of  the  trainmen  were  killed, 
but  Engineer  M.  Hubbard  and  Fireman  George  Jones  were 
seriously  injureil. 

lioanoke,  Va..  March  8. — A  vestibule  train  on  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railroatl,  between  Washington  and  Chattanooga, 
ran  into  a  landslide  43  miles  north  of  this  city  this  morning. 
Engineer  Jake  Hardy  was  killed.  Fireman  Kroftsinger  was 
thrown  down  the  embankment  of  the  James  River  and 
severely  injured. 

Wilkesbarre.  Pa.,  March  8.— A  locomotive  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  exploded  its  boiler  at  White  Haven  to  day. 
The  fireman,  John  Lenox,  was  killed.  The  engineer  was  in 
tlie  telegraph  office  foi  onlers. 

Oil  Citv,  Pa..  March  9.— A  freight  train  on  tlie  Western 
New  York  &  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ran  into  a  landslide  7 
miles  east  of  here  this  morning,  causing  the  death  of  Fireman 
^lartin. 
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Ill:ili'i  ii\  rill;.'  Iiiijliil  :i  wlicU  i>.  riilisiiliiril  iliV:illl:ilili-.  :ls  \\iv 
w.itcr  ran  l(r  iliscliMrLicd  lliri>iii;li  llic  oiillcl  iicarc^l  l\w  wink 
iiml  thus  arl  as  a  ImlTiT  or  Iriiclcr  in  Ui('i>iti;:  Ilic  Ixial  ami  tin- 
wrcrU  rrmii  ii.lliiliii;;,  ami  assistinix  il  ''V  si.lin\av>  |iro|iiilsi<iii 
ill  u'l'lliii^  clear  awav  wlii'ii  drsiralilc.  Tin-  tniDyaiuA  nl  tin- 
new  Vessel  lias  lieeii  very  (  arefiiliy  eniisiileriil.  ami  to  ailil  to 
lier  safely  she  is  (liviili'd  iiitii  lii>  less  Iliall  1:1  waler-I  inlil  inlii- 
l>artmeiits  .  Imt  slmuM  mie  <>l  ihese  lie  siuvi-  in,  ptux  isi(.ii  is 
made  til  eiiiim  it  it  \\  itii  the  eentrifil!:al  |>iiiii|>  inlets  in  siii'li  a 
Way  that  the  illllnu  i>l  water  woiilil  he  lltili/eil  tor  the  lioat's 
|iro|iiilsiiiii  The  lioiler  for  sii|i|i|yiii:^  steam  to  the  eoiii|Miiiml 
enirine  of  the  Vi'ss:!  is  of  the  watei  tiihe  ly|>i-,  ami  will.  |o 
iiether  with  the  wh  :»le  ol  the  |iro|Mirniir  111  (eililli  ry .  lie  lillecl 
liy  .Me>sr>  .lohli  I'elill  iV  Sons,  o!  ( •riiiiwiill.  It  ise\|i(elei| 
that  the  ollieial  trial  ol  the  liist  ot  tin-  iiiiproveii  tvpe  ivf  -.team 
lileli  lals  will  shortly  lake  plaee.   - /.■'ml'iii   liin,^,  \ 


ami  from  wliieh  it  will  he  seen  that  lie  lia~  "  lost  noiio  o! 
(iiiiniiiL:." 

This  eiiiriiii'  is  iiiteii(litiior  small  lines  laid  on  eomiiioii  ro 
of  whieh  many  Imiidreds  have  heeii    lii.ide.      '"  It  is  (leeiili; 
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\Vl.  illustrate  a  holier  iiiadi  hv  tin  .\daiiis  Walir-Tulu'  1 
I'loiler  ('olii|i  iii\  .  of  (  levelaiid.  • »  .  that  )ireseiits  mxu,.  mivel  I 
fiatlires  ill  the  eonslriletion  ot  this  ela-s  of  hoik  r.  The  L'reat.  ! 
dillieiilty  that  has  heretofore  liieii  experii  lieeil  with  w  ilerttllK-  ' 
lioiliTs  that  niiirhl  1m:  railed  of  the  |ioriU|«iiie  type  has  lieeii)| 
that,  the  .'iiuouiit  of  sclineiii  .md  -eale  de|iosi|ed  in  the  | 
tlllie-.  lias  heeli  so  eMeiisive  as  to  c.iuse  thelii  to  liliril  out  Very  i 
rapidlv,  as  well  as  the  fait  th.it  the  arrali:.;ement  of  the  liihes 
ami  till'  loiiililiiiiis  under  u  hiili  thi\  were  worked  rendered 
eireiil.itioii  alimisi   ini|>ossihle. 

'I"he  lioiler  under  einsidi  ration  is  so  ih -.iirind  thit  it  is  evi- 
dent  111  it  there  iiiiist  he  a  eonliiiuous  eiieiilalion.  and  at  the 
.s.iiiie  lime  the  sediim  lit  held  in  solution  hy  the  water  is  dc- 
posilid  ill  siieh  liorlioiis  ul  the  1>  liler  as  lo  he  n  a  lil.v  ell  am  d. 
and  not  in  loealities  when  it  will  lnirii  to  the  ^urfai  e.  The 
vertieal  seetion  >.how»  that  the  hoili  r  i  oii>ists  ol  a  vertical 
eohimii  lilk  I  nearly  to  the  top  with  water,  trom  whieh  tutus 
raliateinio  the  tire  spues.  The  lower  portion  of  the  lioilir 
has  a  mud  drum,  whieh  is  helow  the  i;rali  ~  and  is  not  alTieli  d 
ill  any  way  hy  the  iiiti  use  healini;  of  the  lire.  , 

At  the  top  ol  the  lioiler,  and  jllst  lieiieatll  the  steam  spaei'. 
there  isa  h.isin  into  w  hieh  the  leid  w.iter  i^  projeeted.  This 
hasiii  is  kept  nearlv  tilled,  and  the  water  in  it  is  heated  to  the 
leliipiTatiiri'  ol  tile  steam  ;  hut  iliasiimeli  as  it  is  only  siih- 
jeeti'd  III  the  heat  of  the  irases  in  the  upper  poitioiis  of  the  Hue, 
<  onip.iratively  little  ^teaIU  is  irelieraled  at  this  p.iinl.  The 
vcrtii-al  loliinin  is  kept  liliril  to  .a  point  alune  the  toji  of  the 
hi:;lies|  ol  the  lateral  tuhis.  si  that  allot  theve  are  eonsiaiitly 
full  of  w.iler.  .\  eiriul.  tiuL'  pipe  si.irt-  fr.iiii  one  siile  of  the 
li.isin  at  the  top  and  |i,i-si  -  down  into  tin-  mud  dnini  In  iiealli 
the  urates.  Ill  thi-way  there  is  a  eon-Iaiit  -ilpply  ol  water 
How  in L' from  the  top  dow  ii  lo  the  liiiltom,  w  hii  h -iipplies  the 
w.iter  evapiif:'teil.  The  1  ireiilation,  thenfore.  is  upward  ; 
all  1  the  w.aler  whirli  has  l.i  en  heat,  d  in  the  lia>iii  uiidi  r  tin 
ste.aiii  doiui'  deposits  tlierein  a  porlion  of  its  sediineiil.  and  the 
remainder  falls  to  the  liottom  of  tin  mud  drum  heiiealh  the 
lioilei.  from  whieh  it  is  readily  removeil  l>y  man  holes  loealed 
as  .show  II  on  the  dlawiu'j'.  The  man  hole  in  the  sU'ain  dome 
also  eiialile-  the  l>a-iii  to  he  eiiiptii  d  and  cleaiud.  It  is  ilailiicd 
lli.at  the  eon^laiil  upw.iid  leii.li my  of  the  -team  whieh  is  sren- 
I  rated  fr.'Hi  water  lh,il  is  pr.iitieally  pure  e,iu>es  w,,  >iMliiuii  I 
111  lie  ileposilcil  in  the  tulies 

The  xti Mill  dome  is  m  i  h-  of  ample  -i/i    to  allow   fm  tin   .-iinl 
dell  w  ithdrawal  of  -team  hy  I  he  eliLMIle-. 

At  a  test  m  nil'  at  the  Kaleon  Tin  I'l  ite  :iii  I  Slieel  (  ompaiiv  s 
works,  .at  N'iles.  U..  in  Kehriiary  la-l.  !•  71  Hi-,  of  water  w  ere 
evaporated  per  pouml  of  fuel  from  a  tempeialuie  of  •Jr.'  ,  .\ 
liieinor.iiiduin  of  the  fuel  used  -liowed  that  if  wa-  a  low  LTadi 
of  hiiuniiuous  eoal.  The  te-l  em  ire  I  three  uprii;hl  Imilers  ol 
•,'-,'a  II  I",  eai  h.  The-e  lioikrs  had  a  liralilli;-  suI  f.iee  ..|  '.t.:N 
s.|.  ft.  per  II. P.  The  le>l  wa-  -o -uiies-flil  I  hat  a  ."•OH  1 1. 1', 
holler  lor  the  (Miiipaiiv.  at  w  ho-e  work-  Ihe-e  Wire  ti-li.l,  i- 
iiow  111  ini  hiiilt. 
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I>|;-|i;NI  |l   V.\    til  Mill  -   r>Ko\V  N   HI     I!  \-l,l  .   Sw  I  1  /.I  111  A. Ml. 


.s>o\ll.  of  our  readers  will  niminlM  r  the  neat.  ini;enioiis  and 
I'll  irant  ilesi:.'iis  of  loiomotives  lirini::lit  out  iiy  Mr.  Cliarle- 
r.rowii  when  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Loeomolive  Work- 
al  W'interlhur.  lie  i-  now  loealed  at  I'.asle,  and  lias  sent  us  ,i 
photo.Lir.iph  troiii  wliieh  the  eiii;r,iviii:;   herewith   was  made, 


TIIK  AJi.^Ms    11'I;R,I1T   \V.\-|  Ki;  Tl Hi;   f.i  ni.Ki;. 

a  1  ipled  for  this  eluss  of  woik,"  ,Mr.  i'.rown  writes  ii-,  "  foi 
ihe  loilowiii;:  rca-'iiis"  : 

■■  I.  The  slide-valves  are  ni'il  infitli  the  cylinders,  and  tliii- 
uive  selt-actiiiL'  drainap-  ;  no  drain coeks  are  re.|iiireil,  in 
frielileiiiiii:  of  horses.  This  arraiiL:ement  saves  oiiesivlli  o' 
the  tuil  Used  hy  ellv'ines  with  slide  vahis  iihm;  ,yliii'li  ik. 
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Tlic  workinsr  iri'iir.  <i>niic-i  tin!^  mid  <()upliriir-rii(N,  are 
till-  SMini'  ]iliinf. 

.  Tlic  lK:iriii<r-<  iiml  sprinijs  arc  mitsidi  tlic  ivli<Ml>i,  ami 
■  l.s  iimlilc.  wliic  li  irivt"^  stcaily  niimiiiir  011  narrow  iraUL;<'s 
■v<Mi  roails. 
i  Slidc-valvt'S  iiri'  of  tli<'  t'luircli  |iatl<Tn.  wliicli  arc  srlf- 
•  iriir  for  wiar,  .  .  .  iicmt  rciniirc  read Jiwtiiiir.  Tld^  is 
.;iiirlaiici'  in  toimtrios  vvliiTc  no  shops  arc  nt  hand. 

.\ll  hiliricatioii  is  liy  imans  of  iircasc  ati>ohlti-ly  dosed 
-.t  intrusion  of  ^rit,  saviiij:  of  !((•  per  cent,  of  material. 
islly  rcilnced  amount  of  wear. 
■•    .Ml   valves  which  have  to  !«•  ijiuhu'I  in   from  time   to 
ire  get-alalilc  from  the  outside." 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN. 


\i\v.  object  of  pulilisliiiiLi  this  monthly  list  of  aceidentti  to 
.  iiolive  cnt'ineiTs  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  tcrri- 
•  -leriliee  of  lili-  ami  limli  lli.il  is  eon^laiitly  ^oiuiC  on  amonir 
ii  lass  of  |)eople.  willi^tv'  hop<-  that  such  puliiicalion  \\\\\ 
iiie  indicate  some  tif  Iho  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind. 
:  .  Ih  Ip  to  Icsven  the  awful  amount  of  sulTcriny  due  ilireilly 


Kiver  A:  IJoiunterre  IJailroad  went  throuirh  a  liridgr-  a  mile 
south  of  IliTculaneum  this  afternoon.  'I'he  engineer,  (leorp; 
.lump,  was  iiislaiilly  killed.  Tiie  (ireman  was  seriously  in- 
jured. 

Brooklyn.  N.  V.,  March  1.  X  collision  occurreil  on  the 
Uiooklyn  lOlevated  K.iilrorid  at  IJroadway  and  Manhattan  cross- 
in'^,  in  w  hich  an  engineer  .iikI  lireman  were  liadly  hint. 

U'inniniae,  Inil  .  March  I.— A  freight  train  on  the  Pan- 
hamlle  Line  ran  into  tlie  nar  end  of  another  train  at  this  point 
this  morninir.  KniriHcer  Ide  received  injuries  from  which  he 
will  proUalily  die.  J'lrenian  .Mirrill  w.is  thrown  from  thi'  cah 
.ukI  badly  sc  dded  about  the  body.  'I"he  eiiL'ineer  is  said  to 
Imve  Ik'cii  asleep  at  tbe  lime. 

Columbus.  <>..  March  «).— .V  -.leeper  at  the  rear  i-ml  of  a  train 
on  the  I'eiuisyhMiiia  Kailmad  jiitnped  the  track  ne.-ir  this 
point  this  nnirninu.  and  ran  into  a  switch  engine  sta«iling  l>e- 
side  the  main  line.  Fireman  .John  Mi-Coriui^'k  u;is  kidly 
hurt. 

(tainesville,  Tex.,  March  <!.  — .\ii  unsuccessful  attcmjit  was 
m.idi'  to  rob  a  passenger  tr.iin  on  the  (iulf,  Colorado  A:  Sant:i 
Fc  Kailroail  early  this  niornirej.  Twopihsof  tics  weie  pl.iced 
upon  the  track.  The  emrimer  and  tin-man  siw  (he  obstruc- 
tion in  time  to  jump,  ami  esca|«'d  with  a  few  bruins. 

I'illsburgh,  I'a.,  March  T. — .\n  engine  with  live  coal  cars  on 


j  r?'5^' 


^'^;i>'»^'£'^'^t^9L'*'^j^^^j^^^^^^^  ..■«*ijfe.-^i».i-.*-".-. 


..■  .  'a".jJ.;ii-'_.:^'-^"Xr^-'5^^ 


TANK  i.Ni.iNi:.  M;sii.Nt;D  in  cu aim.f.s  hkown.  or  nxsi.i;.  s\vii/t:i!i,.\Ni> 


•1  indiic(lly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  inforni.i- 
'U  which  will  help  to  m.ike  our  list  more  complete  or  cor- 
•  I.  or  who  will  inilicate  the  onuses  or  the  cuns  for  ,iny  kind 

ace  ideiits  w  hich  occur,  they  will  not  oidy  bo  doing  us  a 
vnr.  but  will  be  aidiiiir  in  a<eoiiii<lishing  the  object  of  pidi- 
-liiiii:  this  rci>ort.  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
Ml  h  the  men  to  whom  we  all  intrust  our  lives  are  exposicl. 

The  only,  or  the  chiif  so\irci-  of  information  we  have,  from 
!ii(h  our  report  is  maile  up,  is  the  nowsp.i|iers.  From  these 
;'■  following  list  of  ac<idents.  whi<-h  oceurrol  in  Man  h. 
1^  been  made  up.  <  >f  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  w  hich 
I'  have  no  knowledge,  and  doid)tless  there  are  m.any  such. 

Al  ClUKN  IS  IN    M  AKCll. 

N'u/utn    Mills.  W.  Va.,  March  1.  -  .\    freight   engine  on  tin- 

.dtiiiiore  A  I  Ibio  Htilro.id  e\plo<h',l  its  boiler  at  this  point  to- 

ly.      I'.rigineir  Stevenson   ami    I'ininan    Law   were   terribly 

liured. 

Silican.  Mo.,  M.inh    1. — .\    freight   train   on  the  Mis.4ssippi 


the  I'itlsburjh.  Voungstown  iV:  Ashtabula  nivi^ion  ol  the 
I'ittsbur-h  A-  Fort  Wayne  IJoad.  w  .is  swe|>t  olT  the  track  by  a 
laiidslidi  this  morning.  None  ot  the  trainmen  wei<-  killiNl, 
but  Kn^ineir  M.  llubliard  and  Fireman  (ieorge  .lones  wen' 
seriously  injured. 

Iioalioke,  Va.,  M.inh  s.— A  vestibule  train  on  the  Norfolk 
A:  \V»>tern  K:iiln>aii.  betwten  Washiiiglon  and  Chattanooga, 
ran  into  a  landslide  4">  miles  north  of  this  city  tliis  morning. 
F.n:;inecr  .lake  ll.ardy  was  killi'd.  Fireman  Krollsinger  was 
thrown  down  the  emb.mkmint  of  the  .Taim  s  JJiver  and 
sevendy  injured. 

U'ilkesb.irri'.  Pa..  .March  x.— A  iix-oinotive  on  the  Li-iiigh 
Valley  Railroad  •■xpliHled  its  Imiler  al  White  Haven  to  day. 
The  fireman,  .lohn  l-etiox,  xvas  kilhii.  The  engineer  was  in 
the  telcL^raph  ollice  tot  onlers. 

Oil  City,  Pa..  March  !t.  — A  fnlglil  train  on  the  Western 
Xew  York  A;  I'l-nnsylvaida  Uailroad  ran  into  a  landslide  7 
miles  e:ust  of  here  this  inoniing,  causing  the  deiUli  of  Fireman 
Martin. 
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San  Antonio,  Tex.,  March  10.— Joe  Miller,  locomotive  en- 
gineer on  the  Mexican  International  Railway,  was  killed  bj  an 
tnsine  turning  over  on  him. 

.Montpelier,  Vt.,  March  11. — An  express  train  on  the  Ver- 
mont Central  Railroad  ran  into  two  large  boulders  about  three 
miles  north  of  here  this  morning.  Engineer  McKenna  was 
killed,  and  the  fireman  had  his  shoulder  dislocated. 

Capelton,  Quebec,  March  12. —A  head-end  collision  occurred 
on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  near  here  to-night  between  an 
express  train  and  a  local.  Engineer  McDufTee  and  Fireman 
AhPherson  were  instantly  kill^. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  15.— A  long  freight  train  drawn  by 
two  engines  ran  into  a  landslide  near  Sample  Station  to-night. 
Kngineer  Ross  and  Develin  were  thrown  from  tlieir  cabs  on 
to  the  mass  of  rocks  and  earth  and  received  painful  injuries. 

Portland,  Me.,  March  19. — A  work-train  on  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral Railroad  struck  a  section  hand-car  between  Newport  and 
Kiist  Newport  this  morning.  The  locomotive  was  thrown  from 
the  track,  and  the  engineer,  Frederick  D.  Wing,  was  killed. 

Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  March  20.— The  engine  of  a  freight  train 
on  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  struck  a  horse  near  Santo  to-day 
and  ran  into  the  ditch.  Engineer  W.  F.  Cross  was  fatally, 
and  Fireman  Youngblood  seriously,  injured. 

.Sj'Ivan  Station.  Pa.,  March  23. — A  passenger  train  was  de- 
railed by  an  open  switch  at  this  point  to-day.  The  engine 
|)lunged  over  an  embankment  and  the  fireman  was  killed. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  March  31. — A  west-bound  train  on  the 
Xew  York  Central  Railroad,  consisting  of  express  cars,  ran 
into  a  freight  train  at  this  point  this  morning.  The  engine 
ran  down  an  embankment,  and  Engineer  Wilkinson  was  in- 
jured. 

Our  report  for  March,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  18  accidents, 
in  which  8  engineers  and  4  firemen  were  killed,  and  6  engi- 
neers and  1 1  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the  accidents 
may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Boiler  explosions 2 

Broken-down  bridge 1 

Cattle  on  track 1 

Collisions 4 

Derailments 1 

Landslide 5 

Misplaced  switch 1 

Overturning  of  engine 1 

Ran  into  liandcar 1 

Train  wrecking 1 

18 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Meeting  of  Members   of  the   Mechanical  Engineers.- 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  technical  subjects  will  be  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Society  on  Wednesday  evening.  May  9,  at  eight  o'clock.  The 
subject  for  discussion  will  be  The  Use  of  Water-tube  Boilers 
in  the  U.  8.  Navy.  An  introductory  "  talk"  or  paper  will  be 
rea(l  by  W.  M.  McFarland,  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  U.  8.  N. 
This  will  be  the  last  of  the  series  of  meetings  which  have  been 
held  during  the  past  winter. 


Engineering  Association  of  the  South.— At  the  regular 
.March  meeting  a  paper  was  read  on  the  Coal  Handling  Plant 
at  Pikeville,  Tenn.  Owing  to  increasing  competition  among 
coal  mines  and  consequent  demand  for  better  product,  old, 
simple  forms  of  chutes  are  now  being  superseded  by  tliose 
in  which  the  coal  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and  tenderly  handled. 
The  mine  cars  are  carried  to  and  from  tipple  by  self-acting 
creeper  chain.  Coal  is  dumped  on  back  tippler,  eliminating 
large  amount  of  breakage  of  coal  usual  in  old-style  tippler. 
Lump  is  made  over  shakmg  screens,  11  in.  perforations,  incli- 
nation li  in  12.  Coal  is  lowered  gently  into  cars  by  specially 
designed  chute,  having  had  nowhere  a  direct  drop  of  more 
than  a  few  inches.  Nut  and  slack  are  elevated  together  and 
separated  on  shaking  screens,  i  in.  perforations,  inclination  8i 
in  12.  (Jood  results  are  obtained  from  corrugating  these 
screens.  The  uniformly  sized  slack  made  by  this  plant  greatly 
improves  physical  properties  of  coke.  The  use  of  perforated 
metal  shaking  screens,  compared  with  that  of  bar  screens,  in- 
creases both  quantity  and  quality  of  salable  coal.  Capacity, 
1,000  tons  per  day  ;  cost,  $4,400  ;  estimated  running  expenses, 
$6  per  day.    The  plant  was  designed  and  erected  by  Mr.  J.  J. 


Ormsbee,  Superintendent,  Sequatchie  Valley  Coal  &  C!oke 
Company. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  George  O.  Manchester,  formerly  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fc  Railroad  Company,  has  been  elected  Vice- 
President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Sargent  Company,  Chicago. 

C.  M.  Mendenhall  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Engineer 
of  Motive  Power  of  the  united  railroads  of  the  New  Jersey 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  to  take  the 
place  of  Samuel  Porcher,  who  has  been  promoted. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Williams,  who  has  been  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Shelby  Steel  Tool  Company,  up  to  the  present  time, 
recently  tendered  Ids  resignation,  for  the  reason  that  the  bank- 
ing business  with  which  be  has  long  been  associated  demanded 
more  of  his  time  than  be  could  devote  and  attend  business 
with  the  Shelby  Companj^.  Mr.  J.  C.  Patterson  was  elected 
his  successor.  The  business  of  the  company  has  been  one  of 
continued  prosperity,  the  last  month  showing  the  shipment 
of  nearly  3,350  ft. 


OBITUARY. 


.    Edward  Barry  Wall. 

When  those  who  are  old  and  feeble,  or  others,  from  whom 
the  hope  and  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy  of  life  liave  been 
sapped  by  misfortune  or  illness,  are  taken  away,  death  even 
then,  if  they  are  our  friends  or  are  still  nearer  to  us,  always 
comes  as  a  surprise.  But  when  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  distinction,  with  a  past  career  full 
of  promise  of  future  usefulness,  and  of  a  nature  which  charmed 
all  who  came  under  its  influence,  is  taken,  the  announcement 
comes  like  a  relentless  blow  to  which  we  must  submit  rever- 
ently and  resignedly,  if  we  can.  The  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  Edward  liarry  Wall  came  in  this  way  to  many  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances,  who  had  no  previous  intimation  of  his  ill- 
ness. He  died  in  the  Homtt'opathic  Hospital,  in  Pittsburgh, 
on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  April  1,  after  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis. The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  the  shock 
from  the  operation,  but  his  disease  was  complicated  with  peri- 
tonitis. 

He  was  bom  in  Kingsborough,  N.  Y.,  on  April  25, 1856,  and 
was  the  son  of  Professor  Edward  Wall,  who  occupies  the  Chair 
of  Belles  Lettres  in  Stevens  Institute  in  Hoboken,  and  Sarah 
Berry  Wall.  His  early  education  was  received  at  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  Martha  Institute  in  Hoboken. 
In  1872  he  entered  the  Stevens  Institute  at  Hoboken..  and 
graduated  in  1876.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  writer 
first  made  his  acquaintance.  From  the  dates  given  above  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  was  only  16  when  he  entered  Stevens  In- 
stitute. He  was  then  short  of  stature  for  his  age— and  was  ex- 
tremely boyish-looking  even  for  a  youth  of  his  years,  but  with 
a  mind  even  more  active  than  his  body — and  that  seemed  to  be 
so  overflowing  with  vitality  as  to  be  almost  out  of  his  control. 
He  was  then  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  oflSce  of  the  Railroad 
OaxetU  in  search  of  information  relating  to  his  studies  at  the 
Institute  It  was  sometimes  almost  comical  to  hear  from  a 
mere  boy,  who  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  12  or  14  years 
old.  inquiries  for  information  about  matters  which  the  editors 
of  that  paper  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  have  received 
satisfactory  answers  from  any  source  whatsoever.  Any  in- 
telligent person  who  came  in  contact  with  him  then  could  not 
help  seeing  that  this  seeming  youth  had  in  him  the  potential- 
ity of  a  distinguished  man.  His  jovial  good-nature— such  a 
marked  characteristic  of  his  later  life— then  fairly  bubbled 
over,  but  was  always  under  restraint  and  made  subservient  to 
his  more  serious  duties.  Notwithstanding  his  overflowing 
animal  spirits,  his  nimble  and  inimitable  wit,  the  elastic  buoy- 
ancy of  his  nature,  he  never  failed  to  treat  those  older  than 
himself  with  that  consideration  which  was,  perhaps,  their 
due.  In  later  years,  when  the  acquaintance  of  those  early 
days  ripened  into  a  closer  and  more  intimate  friendship,  the 
writer  recalled,  with  a  curious  feeling  of  grotesqueness,  the 
respectful  deference  with  which  he  was  treated  by  this  youth- 
ful student,  who  later  tiecamc  such  a  charming  companion  and 
friend. 

Before  finishing  his  studies  he  was  engaged  for  a  short 
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time  in  making  a  series  of  experiments  io  boiler  explosions, 
wliicti  were  carried  on  at  Sandy  Hook.  These  experiments 
were  made  to  throw  some  light  on  the  cause  of  boiler  explo- 
sions, which  theretofore  had  been  attributed  to  all  sorts  of 
causes  excepting  the  true  one — that  of  insutticieut  strength  in 
the  boiler  to  resist  the  steam  pressure  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected. A  destructive  explosion  was  produced  during  these 
experiments  simply  by  an  over-pressure  of  steam. 

On  griuluating  ut  the  Stevens  Institute  he  was  made  saluta- 
torian   of  his  class,  and   soon   after   went  to   Altoona   as   an 
apprentice   in   the   car   shop,    and    worked    there    for   about 
two    years.       He 
was  afterward  em- 
ployed in  the  test- 
ing department  of  .  •.. •ii'    "     v 
the     Pennsylvania  "    ' '"     •  V;  /       .*' •  •  '  ■.  ' 
liailroad    at    Al-                         ' .'.      ■'  ■•.*•-;     ■.. 
toona.                                   .               .    '    '.       .  >"•       '         .      "■ 

In   1883  he   was  .    ,■    '      '../^vi    i'     '     ".    " 

appointed     Assist-  ''   '  "'       '  :     ■':.':      ' .-'' 

ant  to  the  Master  ,  ■'     • 

Mechanic  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati &  St.  Louis 
Kailroad,  at  Co- 
lumbus,©. In  1883 
he  was  marie  8a- 
perintendent  o  f 
Motive  Power  of 
that  line,  and  was 
then  noted  for  be- 
ing the  youngest 
man  occupying 
such  a  responsible 
position  in  the 
country.  About 
this  time  he  became 
a   meml)er   of    the  ^y 

Master   Car-Build-  ',     .   ' 

ers",  the  Master  Me- 
chanics' Associa-  • 
tions,  and  the 
American  Society 
of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. He  was 
also  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Ste- 
vens Institute.  *     . 

On.Iune24,1892, 
he  was  married  to 
Fanny  Mitchell, 
daughter  of  Gen- 
eral .John  O.  Mitch- 
ell, of  Columbus, 
O.  Adeepsliadow 
was  cast  over  liis 
life  by  the  death  of 
his  wife  in  child- 
birth, on  August  , 
12,  1893.  A  son 
niinied  after  his  fa- 
ther survives  them 
both. 

At  the  opening 
of  the  World's  Fair 
in  Chicago  the  fa- 
ther was  appointed 
Assistant  to  the 
Vice-President  of 
tlie  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  of  Pitts- 
burgh, with  h  is 
ollice  in   Chicago. 

During  the  Exhibition  he  was  very  mucli  interested  in  it,  and 
was  one  of  the  judges  of  awards  in  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment. After  the  Exhibition  closed  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
to  the  Oeneral  Manager  ot  those  lines,  with  his  ottice  at  Pitts- 
burgh. His  duties  in  this  position  were  somewhat  peculiar. 
The  object  in  creating  the  otlice  was  to  give  some  one,  with 
technical  knowledge  and  practical  experience,  control  over 
the  purchases  of  the  road,  so  that  not  only  would  the  prices 
which  lire  paid  receive  proper  consideration,  but  the  value  of 
the  materials  bought  would  also  be  submitted  to  the  critical 
judgment  of  a  competent  person.  He  occupied  this  position  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Duquesnc 
Club,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  had  been  a  member  of  both  the 
Chicago  and  the  Columbus  Clubs  in  those  two  places. 


7^/^^ 


It  is  not  easy,  in  a  brief  memoir  like  this,  to  do  justice  to  his 
abilities  and  characler.  His  striking  trait  was  an  exuberance 
of  animal  and  mental  spirits,  with  a  constant  effervescence  of 
wit  and  humor,  which  was  the  perpetual  delight  of  those  who 
were  not  too  dull  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it.  It  should  not 
l)e  inferred  from  tliis  that  he  was  overmuch  given  to  levity. 
It  is  true  that  he  sometimes  sorely  perplexed  his  duller  breth- 
ren, who  had  not  the  mental  agility  to  follow  him  in  the  leajis 
and  bounds  of  his  pleasantry,  over  very  ordinary  and  some 
times  extraordinary  matters.  There  was  a  deep  seriousness  in 
his  ciiaracter  over  which  this  jocose  fancy  was  only  a  thiii 

veil,    but   w  h  i  (•  li 

nevertheless    sonic 

never  saw  through. 

-  .    .  .•  .'  ■         Although    at    the 

head    of    the    me- 

j^.-       .  -        •.■      ,  '  .  '■  ..  *■  chaiiicjd  depart- 

.,"■■..■.■      '■    ■  '        .'  ment     of  a    great 

■  ■     ""••.■'.'...  railroad,   it  cannot 

.-.     ■   '.  ;"■  ■  '■:'       \  •        ■  .  l)e  said  of  him  that 

the    bent    of    his 
^■_  niiud  led  him  in  the 

direction  of  bein;; 
a  mechanical  geni- 
us. It  is  doubtful 
wlicthi-T  he  had  any 
.  ■'■■^  -r .  great  love  for  me- 

:';      -  chauical     matters. 

■"'  His   aptitude    and 

.i-^  endowments 

^  ••• " '.  Seemed    to    incline 

hitii  more  in  the  di- 
•  ...^  rectioii    of    execu- 

tive iliities,  to  the 
']  '-  ;  control   and    man- 

•,i  a;;eir.eiit  of  affairs 

and    men   rather 
'■-.';  tli:iM  to  nit'chunical 

■j  .'  coiiNiruction    and 

■    '^  ■  de^i^Il.     But  if  we 

■  '  assign  to  the  call- 

■   ' ■ '  iiig  of  an  engineer 

'  "  ■  the  celebrated  defi- 

'     ,.  iiiii.in,    that    it    is 

"  llie  art  of  direct- 
.  f  i  II  g    the    great 

■  sources   of    power 
.  ;  in   nature    for  the 

use    and    conveni- 

■  ■ '•  ence  of  man,"  then 
the  subject  of  this 
nRiiiuir  may  rank 

; .  hivili   in  that  occu- 

pation.   The  shops 
of  the  Pittsburgh, 
•    '.  Cincinnati     &    SI. 

Louis    Railroad, 
over  which  he  had 
sup<  rvision,    were 
;-     ■.  noted   among  rail- 

road men  for  being 
among  it  not  t/ie 
best  ordered  in  the 
country.  Those  at 
Columbus  and  In- 
dianajwlis  especial- 
ly always  excited 
the  admiration  of 
master  mechanics 
and  others  compe- 
tent to  form  opin- 
■  ions  in  such  mat- 
ters. In  all  sub 
jects  pertaining  to^'mechanicjd  engineering  he  had  a  very 
(juick  apprehension,  sound  judgment,  and  ever  readj'  admin- 
istrative ability — traits  more  valuable  to  his  employers,  prob- 
ably, than  mechanical  genius  would  have  been. 

He  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  Master  Car-Builders'  A.ssocialion,  and  for  a  numljer  of 
years  was  one  of  its  Executive  Members  and  served  on  the 
Board  of  Directors.  In  that  capacity  his  incisive  good  sense 
helped  the  Board  out  of  many  a  tangle  and  ditticulty.  He 
never  could  be  enticed  from  the  real  marrow  of  any  question  by 
a  phrase  or  a  prejudice.  He  seemed  to  have  the  faculty^  of 
not  only  seeing  questions,  but  of  weighing  them,  and  his  mind 
had  the  capacity — which  is  comparatively  rare — of  apprehend- 
ing the  nuug  of  a  question  as  well  as  its  turfaee. 
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In  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  itself  he  was  always 
v(  ry  active,  and  served  nearly  every  year  on  one  or  more  com- 
niiltees  of  investigation,  the  reports  of  ■which  he  often  wrote 
himself,  or  assisttxi  in  writing  them  by  his  advice  and  sugges- 
tions, and  these  were  always  of  much  value  to  his  co-laborers 
and  to  the  Association. 

To  him  should  belong  the  credit  of  introducing  and  securing 
tlie  adoption  of  a  resolution,  by  the  Association,  approving  of 
the  type  of  automatic  car-coupler  which  is  now  the  standard 
iti  this  country.  A  retrospect  of  this  action  will  be  doing  noth- 
ing' more  than  justice  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

In  1883  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Car-Builders' 
Association  to  make  a  report  at  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held 
in  1884,  on  Automatic  Freight-Car  Couplers,  the  purpose  in 
appointing  the  committee  and  having  the  report  made  being 
the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  some  standard 
form  of  automatic  coupler.  At  the  meeting  held  in  Saratoga, 
in  1884,  the  committee  submitted  a  report,  in  which  they  re- 
ferreti  to  eight  different  couplers  as  "  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion," 12  more  "as  meritorious,"  and  13  more  which  "the 
committee  have  also  examined,"  and  the  report  wound  up 
with  the  negations  "  that  the  subject  is  one  which  should  not 
1)1'  passed  over  lightly,"  and  that  "  thorough  investigation  and 
prompt  action  is  demanded,"  and  recommending  that  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  to  do  various  things — which  would  have  t)een 
useless  if  they  had  been  done— be  appointed.  The  report  was 
merely  fatuous,  but  the  purlieus  of  the  convention  were  filled 
with  the  representatives  of  the  various  couplers,  which  were 
referred  to  in  the  report,  and  these  men  were  goading  on 
members  to  take  some  action.  An  excited  discussion  followed, 
which  promised  to  be  fruitless  and  purposeless.  The  mem- 
bers always  spoke  of  their  associate  simply  as  "  Wall,"  who 
then  took  part  in  the  discussion  by  saying  : 

"  I  think  that  it  is  almost  imperative  that  we  should  adopt 
something,  or  else  own  up  that  we  cannot.  There  are  a  certam 
i)uml)er  of  confusing  questions  that  surround  the  matter  of 
couplers.  I  think  that  we  can  here,  this  afternoon,  decide  on 
a  certain  number  of  principles  which  any  coupler  should  ful- 
fill. If  we  decide  on  these  principles,  then  they  will  be  known 
as  the  opinion  of  the  Association,  and  inventors  who  will  take 
the  question  up  can  see  what  conditions  they  must  fulfill  when 
they  invent  a  coupler  ;  and  those  who  have  invented  couplers 
which  do  not  fulfill  these  conditions  will  see  that  there  is  very 
little  opportunity  to  present  their  coupler  before  this  Associ- 
ation. 

"  If  any  one  were  going  to  hire  a  man  to  roll  wheels,  and 
somebody  were  to  ask  us  to  make  specifications  of  that  man, 
we  couM  do  so  ;  we  would  say  that  the  man  must  be  healthy, 
strong,  agile,  quick.  We  can  also  say  the  same  thing  al>out 
a  coupling.  In  order  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  issue  before 
this  meeting,  I  would  like  to  submit  a  motion. 

"  That  it  is  tJis  »en»e  of  tfiit  Convention  t/utt  any  automatic 
i-mipling  pretented  here  s/wuld  couple  in  a  vertical  plane;  by 
that,  I  mean  should  be  able  to  slide  up  and  down." 

Later,  in  explanation  of  this  motion,  he  added  . 

"  The  great  advantage  of  a  vertical  coupler  is  that,  notwith- 
standing the  inequalities  of  the  track,  the  different  height  of 
cars,  you  can  couple  with  any  kind  of  cars  with  a  coupler  that 
couples  in  a  vertical  plane." 

Mr.  Cloud  afterward  added  :  "  I  will  move  to  amend  the 
motion  as  it  was  put)  and  to  introduce  the  word  '  mechani- 
cally.' That  is  to  say,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention 
that  the  best  coupler  '  mechanically  '  is  one  which  performs 
the  coupling  along  a  vertical  plane." 

This  amendment  was  accepted,  and  in  that  form  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted.  Afterward  Wall  added — and  with  the 
light  of  more  than  a  decade  on  this  question  his  words  seem 
prophetic  — "  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  in  passing  the  mo- 
tion which  has  just  been  carried,  we  have  done  away  with  the 
link-and-pin  coupling  or  any  coupling  which  involves  that 
]irinciple.  We  have  voted  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  the  coupler  which  best  fulfills  mechanical  principles  shall 
couple  in'  a  vertical  plane  ;  tfuit  neceuarily  does  away  with  link* 
and  pin*." 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  did  not  realize  at  first  that 
they  were  totally  routed,  and  they  tried  to  retrieve  their  lost 
ground,  until  finally  the  following  resolution  was  ironically 
proposed,  and  was  actually  adopted,  by  the  votes  of  those  who 
opposed  the  original  resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Convention  recommends  to  any  railroads 
wishing  to  experiment  with  couplers  not  belonging  to  the 
most  mechanically  perfect  class,  as  Janney's  or  Cowell's,  to 
experiment  with  the  following  :  The  Archer,  Ames,  United 
States,  Mitchell,  Wilson  &  Walker,  Conway  Ball  and  GifTord." 

It  was  never  learned  that  any  railroads  "  wished  to  experi- 
ment with  couplers  not  belonging  to  the  most  mechanically 
perfect  class. " 


By  bis  courage  and  adroitness  and  the  quick  invention  of 
the  happy  descriptive  term.  "  vertical-plane  coupler,"  the  meas- 
ure was  carried  through  triumphantly,  and  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  lie  the  direct  means  of  saving  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  lives,  and  preventing  an  untold  amount  of  suffering 
and  pain. 

He  always  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  business  of  this 
Association.  Among  the  older  members  of  this  body  was  one, 
a  man  of  long  experience  in  his  occupation,  and  with  convic- 
tions which  he  was  always  ready  to  advocate.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  representatives  left  of  the  old-fashioned  New  England 
mechanic,  with  a  strong  down-Elast  dialect,  conservative  in 
his  views,  but  keen,  shrewd  and  loquacious.  He  and  Wall 
were  the  very  opposites  of  each  other  in  both  body  and  mind 
— the  one  was  tall  and  thin  and  resembled  the  typical  pre- 
sentment of  Brother  .Jonathan,  with  a  sharp,  shrewd  face,  and 
with  a  mind  which  moved  slowly,  but  with  considerable  mo- 
mentum ;  the  other  was  short  and  stout,  with  a  face  beaming 
with  smiles  and  hilarity,  and  whose  mind  and  speech  were 
always  quick,  agile  and  incisive.  What  may  be  called  the 
contestations  of  these  two  men  afforded  an  infinite  amount  of 
entertainment  and  often  much  instruction  to  their  fellow-mem- 
bers. Our  New  England  friend  would  rise  and  state  his  propo- 
sition and  opinions,  always  at  considerable  length,  and  deliver 
them  like  a  broadside  from  an  old  fashioned  man-of-war. 
Wall  would  then  hover  around  him  somewhat  like  a  modem 
torpedo  boat  about  an  ironclad,  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
would  deliver  a  shot,  which  went  as  direct  to  the  vulnerable 
point  of  his  opponent's  facts  or  arguments  as  a  shell  from  a 
rifled  gun,  and  was  often  quite  as  destructive  as  such  a  mis- 
sile would  liave  been  to  a  wall  of  wood.  After  such  en- 
counters they  would  both  drum  their  forces  to  quarters  with 
the  utmost  good  humor  on  both  sides,  and,  to  speak  colloquial- 
ly, would  again  "  lay  for  each  other." 

Of  the  many  delightful  incidents  which  have  been  current 
among  Wall's  friends,  was  one  which  occurred  at  a  political 
meeting  to  which  he  was  appointed  a  delegate.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  perhaps,  that  he  took  a  deep— and  it  hardly  need 
be  added — an  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  had  a 
leaning  which  inclined  him  in  the  direction  of  political  life. 
Like  many  other  good  people,  he  could  not  brook  the  nomina- 
tion of  Blaine  for  the  Presidency,  and  went  as  a  delegate  to  a 
protesting  meeting  in  Chicago.  While  there  there  was  the 
usual  amount  of  boisterous  and  more  or  less  senseless  oratory 
and  enthusiasm  characteristic  of  such  meetings,  and  at  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Lincoln  three  cheers  were  proposed, 
and  when  Garfield  was  mentioned  there  were  more  cheers,  and 
at  the  mention  of  the  names  of  other  men  and  measures  there 
was  vociferous  applause,  etc.  And  now  the  speaker  said, 
"  These  people  have  not  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
[Gficers.]  In  the  nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine  [again  there 
were  cfieen]  they  have  invited  us  to  a  Belshazzar  feast." 
"  Three  cheers  for  Belshazzar  !"  shouted  Wall,  and  they  were 
given  until  the  root  rang,  and  before  the  crowd  learned  that 
they  were  cheering  an  ancient  reprobate  who  had  been  dead 
some  thousands  of  years  and  who  probably  has  not  been 
cheered  since  then. 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  written  only  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death.  Wall  congratulated  him  in  this  brotherly  way,  so 
characteristic  of  bis  nature  :  "  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  you 
came  through  your  counsellor  exam's  with  flying  colors. 
There  was  nothing  else  for  you  to  do,  and  we  all  had  that 
cruel  confidence  in  you  which  a  fellow  has  no  escape  from." 

Again,  what  could  be  more  charming  than  this  tender  refer- 
ence to  his  motherless  boy,  in  the  same  letter  in  which  he  con- 
giatulated  his  brother  : 

"  Barry,"  he  said,  *'  was  charming  at  Columbus  on  Tuesday 
evening,  fat,  fresh  and  bright — no  crying  or  muling  either  in 
his  heart  or  at  his  little  mouth — which,  by  the  way,  is  very 
small  in  repose,  but  goes  from  ear  to  ear,  like  his  uncle's, 
when  he  grins." 

In  writing  a  brief  account  like  this,  which  can  do  such  scant 
justice  to  the  friend  and  companion  of  many  who  will  read  it, 
the  sad  shadows  which  are  cast  by  the  still  fresh  recollL>ction8 
of  his  charming  nature  lead  naturally  to  a  record  of  those 
traits  which  were  most  attractive  to  us  who  knew  him,  to  his 
joyous  life,  his  good-fellowship,  his  Gemitt!ilielikeit—as  the 
Germans  express  It ;  and  yet,  if  this  side  of  his  character  were 
alone  portrayed,  it  would  not  do  full  justice  to  those  stronger 
traits  which  were  revealed  whenever  there  was  occasion  for 
their  exercise.  There  was  probably  no  young  man  engaged 
in  what,  for  the  want  of  a  better  term,  must  be  called  "  rail- 
roading," of  whose  future  so  many  flattering  predictions  have 
been  made.  Ills  associates  instinctively  felt  that  there  was  a 
brilliant  future  before  him.  His  talents,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  led  him  in  the  direction  of  executive  duties  rather 
than  to  those  of  the  reflective  mechanic,   inventor,  or  engi- 
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neer.  In  the  administration  of  affairs  he  bad  already  won 
distinction,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  felt  that,  perhaps, 
the  only  bar  in  the  way  of  a  more  rapid  promotion,  a  few 
more  years  of  age  and  experience  would  remove.  His  life 
may  be  liiteDcd  to  a  fertile  field,  which  had  been  carefully 
cultivated  and  sown.  The  waving  grain  was  full  of  prom- 
ise, but,  in  this  world,  the  full  harvest  will  never  be 
gathered. 


The  following  notice  of  the  death  and  recognition  of  the 
worth  of  lh(^  friend  nud  companion  of  so  many  of  our  readers 
has  been  publishe«l,  since  the  above  was  written,  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  President  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis  Railway  Company  : 

"  While  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  death  has 
again  deprived  the  company  of  the  services  of  one  of  its  most 
promising  and  valuable  otHcers,  Mr.  Edward  B.  Wall,  who, 
on  Miircli  1,  1893,  was  appointed  Assistimt  to  the  Fiist  Vice- 
President,  and  transferred  to  Chlciigo,  with  the  general  super- 
vision of  traffic  questions  arising  at  that  point,  and  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  Columbian  Exposition.  This  office 
having  b<!en  alx>lished  in  January,  1894,  Mr.  Wall  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  to  tlie  General  Manager,  with  special  super- 
vision of  the  operations  of  the  Purchasing  Department.  Ills 
long  connc^ction  with  the  Motive  Power  Department  and 
general  knowletlge  of  transportation  had  thoroughly  fitted 
him  for  discharge  of  responsible  duties,  and  his  sudden  death, 
on  April  1,  lias  entailed  on  our  company  a  loss  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  regretted. 

"  By  order  of  the  Bojird. 

"  G.  B.  RoBKKTS,  Pretident." 


General  Notes. 


Detroit  Graphite  Manufacturing^  Company  have  a  contract 
for  painting  the  iron  work  of  four  of  the  largest  buildings  in 
Detroit,  including  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  with 
their  L.  S.  G.  paint. 

Chicago,   Milwaukee  &  St.    Paul   Railway  Co.— After 

April  15,  1H94.  the  general  offices  of  this  <-oinpany  will  l>e  lo- 
cated in  the  Old  Colony  Building,  corner  Van  Buren  and  Dear- 
born Streets,  Chicago. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company's  World's  Fair 
exhibit,  which  was  shipped  to  Baltimore  at  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition,  is  now  being  reloaded  and  returned  to  Cbicaso. 
It  has  been  donated  to  the  ix^rnianent  Columbian  Exhibition. 

Messrs.  Westinp^house,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  have  removed 
their  office  to  a  suite  of  four  large  connecting  rooms  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  Havemeyer  Building,  in  New  York.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  firms  who  report  a  good  business  in  these 
dull  times. 

William  C  Baker  reports  that  he  is  selling  some  thousands 
of  the  sure  safety  vent  for  his  fireproof  heater  to  many  of  the 
most  prominent  roads  in  this  country.  Tiiis  vent  is  a  solid 
frangible  disk  whicfi  is  sure  to  blow  out,  and  thus  instantly 
relieve  any  excessive  or  dangerous  pressure  in  the  Baker 
heater. 

The  Armstrong  Manufacturing  Company,  Briilgeport, 
Conn.,  find  a  good  demand  for  their  improved  pipe-threading 
and  cutting-oft  machines,  which  are  built  on  honor  and  with  the 
view  of  saving  time  and  labor  in  their  operation.  The  cata- 
logue of  this  concern  should  l)e  consulted  by  those  who  want 
the  latest  and  l>est  in  this  line  of  goods. 

The  SheCBeld  Velocipede  Car  Company,  of  Three  Rivers, 
Mich.,  has  developed  the  business  of  car  making  in  so  many 
different  directions,  embracing  such  a  variety  of  cars,  that  its 
title  has  Income  misleading.  The  word  "  Velocipede"  has 
therefore  l)een  dropped  from  its  name,  and  the  company  is 
hereafter  to  be  known  a.s  the  Sheffield  Car  Company. 

The  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company,  of  Cleveland,  O., 
report  that  their  grip  sockets  are  selling  fa.ster  than  they  can 
make  them.  They  have  just  furnished  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  six  of  each  size,  from 
No.  1  to  No.  5  inclusive,  l)eing  30  sockets  in  all.  As  the  naval 
otficials  never  adopt  a  new  thing  without  careful  investigation, 
this  speaks  well  for  the  merit  of  these  sockets. 

Rieble  Brothers  Testing  Machine  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  have  appointed  Mr.  Carroll  B.  Smith,  32  Builders' 
Exchange,  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  their  Selling  Agent  for  Buffalo  and 
vicinity  for  the  Riehle  United  States  Standard  Testing  Ma- 
chines and   S^tecial   Testing   Appliances,  the   liichle   Marble 


Molding  and  Countersinking  Machines,  Marble  Sanders  ami 
Hold  Cutters,  Riehle-Robie  Patent  Ball  Bearing  Screw  .Jack.s 
Screw  and  Hydniulic  Presses,  and  the  Riehle-Anderson  Safet\ 
Tnick  Jack. 

The  Hoppes  Manufacturing  Company,  Springfield,  ().. 
have  received  the  contract  for  the  purifiers  to  supply  the  boil 
ers  with  pure  feed  water  for  the  city  electric  light  plant,  now 
being  built  by  the  Public  Lighting  Commission  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  Hoppes  purifiers  having  been  selected  after  very 
strong  competition.  The  order  calls  for  seven  300-H.P.  puri- 
fiers to  carry  165  lbs.  of  steam  working  pressure.  Each  puri- 
fier is  required  to  heat  and  purify  9,000  Ibe.  of  boiler  fee>l 
water  per  hour. 

The  Detrick  &  Harvey  Machine  Company,  of  Baltimore, 
have  recently  purchased  from  the  Capitol  Manufacturing' 
Company,  of  Chicago,  their  business  of  manufacturing  tin 
well-known  Adams  bolt  threading  and  Cook  nut  tapping  ma- 
chines. The  excellent  reputation  of  these  machines  for  ac- 
curacy and  durability  is  so  universally  established  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  details  at  this  time.  The  Detrick  iV: 
Harvey  Machine  Company  have  an  excellent  plant  ;  and  with 
the  increased  facilities  of  special  machinery  they  are  prepared 
to  turn  out  machines  of  the  highest  grade  of  workmanship. 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
are  putting  a  cycle  chain  graphite  on  the  market,  which  for 
purity  of  graphite  and  usefulness  is  vastly  superior  to  any- 
tliing  of  the  kind  heretofore  prepared.  "The  graphite  is  not 
only  of  the  choicest  stock,  but  is  ground  to  an  impalpable 
powder  and  then  reground  with  a  high  grade  of  lubricatin<; 
oil.  This  material  when  applied  to  tlie  chain  of  a  bicycle 
penetrates  to  the  bearings  and  thoroughly  lubricates  and  pro- 
tects them  from  wear  and  rust.  Tlie  Dixon  Company  will 
shortly  put  tiie  same  material  on  the  market  in  solid  form  foi 
convenience  of  wheelmen  who  wish  to  carry  it  in  the  tool  bag. 

Pumps  for  the  Navy. — Probably  the  largest  order  for  steam 
I>umps  ever  given  out  in  this  country  by  one  concern  was 
awarded  to  the  George  F.  Blake  Manufacturing  Company  by 
the  William  Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Compjin y 
for  a  complete  outfit  of  pumps  for  the  U.  S.  cruisers  Aeic  York, 
Columbia,  and  battle-ships  Indiana  and  Mtumachv»ctt».  The 
contract  covered  over  one  hundred  steam  pumps  of  all  kinds, 
including  independent  air  pumps  for  the  main  conden.sers, 
hydraulic  pressure  pumps  for  operating  the  guns,  main  and  aux- 
iliary feed  pumps,  main  and  auxiliary  fire  pumps,  wrecking 
pumps,  bilge  pumps,  water  service  pumps,  engine-room  oil 
pumps,  drainage  pumps,  and  steam  pumps  for  the  steatn 
launches  of  the  vessels  named.  Sinee  the  receipt  of  this  order 
the  George  F.  Blake  Manufacturing  iCgiBpany  have  also  closed 
the  contract  with  the  Cramp  Company  for  a^milar  supply  of 
pumps  for  the  cruisers  Afinneapolig  and  Brooktpn  and  the  bat- 
tle-ship loita.  The  following  U.  S.  naval  vessels  are  also 
furnished  with  Blake  pumps  :  PhiUiMphia,  Newark,  Chiea^. 
Bofiton,  Atlanta,  Maine,  Puritan,  Minntonomah,  Manadiioek, 
Terror.  Amphitrite.  Katahdin,  Detroit,  Montgomery,  Marble- 
fwad.  Torktmen,  Dolphin,  Maehia*,  Cattine,  Petrel,  Ve^utiu*, 
Iteana,  Narkeeta,  WahnHa,  and  many  others. 

The  Schenectady  Locomotive  Works  are  improving  the 
opportunity  of  the  dull  times  by  replacing  their  old  machine 
shop  with  a  new  two-story  modern  structure  built  of  steel 
framework  and  brick  filling.  The  new  building  will  be  80  ft. 
in  width  by  368  ft.  in  length.  The  first  floor  will  have  two 
Sellers'  electric  cranes,  traveling  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing, and  covering  all  the  heavy  tools  used  on  locomotive 
frames  and  driving-wheels.  The  Plia;nix  Iron  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  have  the  contract  for  the  steel  framework  oif  the 
building,  while  the  masonry  is  being  done  \^y  a  local  builder. 
The  B.  P.  Sturtevant  Company,  of  Boston,  are  furnishing 
their  blower  system  of  steam  heating,  which  is  used  with  suc- 
cess in  a  number  of  otlier  depariinents  of  the  works.  The  old 
machine  shop,  now  demolished,  was  built  in  1866.  replacing  a 
structure  which  at  that  time  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  ma- 
chine tools  have  been  temporarily  transferred  to  other  build- 
ings, and  set  up  so  no  delay  in  filling  orders  will  be  experi- 
enced during  the  construction  of  the  building.  It  is  expected 
the  new  building  will  be  completed  in  .Tune.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  this  building  these  works  will  be  the  most  modern 
in  buildings  and  equipment  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world, 
the  entire  plant  having  been  practically  rebuilt  and  equipped 
with  new  tools  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years.  The 
works  arc  also  about  to  receive  a  large  hydraulic  flanging 
plant  for  flanging  l)oiler-work,  which  is  about  completed  by 
the  Morgan  Engitaeering  Company,  Alliance,  O.  This  is  the 
largest  and  most  modern  plant  of  its  kind  ever  constructed  for 
this  purpose. 
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Manufactures. 


NBW  METHOD  OF  PRIVING  DRILLS. 


KvERT  mechanic  knows  that  the  weakest  point  about  the 
onlinary  taper  shank  twist  drill  is  the  flattened  end  of  the 
sh.iiik,  which  frequently  twists  off  long  before  the  drill  is 
worn  out,  or,  if  it  does  not,  it  will  often  cut  or  ream  out  the 
flat  recess  in  the  socket.  In  either  event  the  drill  or  the 
swket  are  forever  after  useless  until  considerable  expense  has 
l)ccn  put  on  them  in  the  way  of  repairs.  The  Cleveland  Twist 
Drill  Company,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  hav»  gotten  up  what  they 
cull  a  grip  socket  that  entirely  overcomes  this,  the  only  weak 
point  in  the  modern  system  of  taper  shanks.  This  grip  socket 
j.s  fully  shown  in  the  illustrations.  A  steel  key  is  let  into  one 
siilc  of  the  ordmary  socket,  and  its  inner  side  engages  in  a 
groove  or  flattened  place  prepared  for  it  on  the  shank  of  the 
drill.  A  slight  turn  of  the  eccentrically  counter-bored  sleeve 
or  collar  fastens  or  locks  the  key  securely  in  its  seat,  and  then 
the  drill  cannot  be  turned/Mits  socket  or  pulled  out.  This 
key  is  wj  located  in  the  boay  of  the  socket  that  the  tang  on  the 
drill  will  flt  into  the  usual  slot  or  recess  prepar^  for  it,  and  in 
this  way  the  socket  has  a  double  driving  power.  The  ad- 
vantages aiisiog  from  the  fact  that  the  drill  cannot  be  pulled 
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out  till  tlie  collar  is  turned  back  and  the  key  released  are 
many,  as  heavy  tools  have  a  provoking  way  of  dropping  out 
'if  their  sockets  at  most  inopportimc  times,  and  many  drills  are 
iluUed  or  spoiled  by  tapping  them  into  place  by  a  hammer. 
It  this  simple  drilling  device  is  put  directly  on  to  the  drilling 
iiitichine  spindle,  heavy  undercutting  can  be  done  with  boring 
liars'  and  the  labor  necessary  to  turn  over  heavy  castings  en- 
tirely avoided.  These  grip  sockets  will  hold  just  as  perfectly 
^ind  securely  straight  shank  drills,  and  can  be  furnished  with 
i,  i.  },  I  and  1  in.  holes  for  straight  shank  drills.  The  com- 
pany propose  to  put  this  necessary  groove  in  the  shanks  of  all 
ilieir  drills  so  that  they  can  be  used  in  these  grip  sockets  just 
^is  the  purchaser  may  prefer.  A  drill  that  has  had  the  tang 
t  wisted  off  can  be  made  as  good  as  new  for  use  in  this  grip  socket 
by  milling  a  half  round  groove  in  the  ifhank,  or  if  it  is  not 
fonvenient  to  mill  it,  a  flat  piece  can  be  filed  or  ground  in  the 
shank,  care  being  taken  that  such  groove  or  flat  place  has  a 
taper  the  reverse  of  that  on  the  outside  of  the  shank,  as  shown 
in  the  section  drawing  of  the  illu.stration.  The  small  cut 
illustrates  the  reducer  or  shell  sockets  used  with  the  grip. 
The  Twist  Drill  Company  have  applied  the  gripping  device 


directly  to  several  drill  press  spindles,  and  will  furnish  collars 
properly  constructed  for  that  purpose  on  application  at  a  very 
triflmg  expense.  They  have  put  in  special  machinery  for 
making  these  grips,  and  as  all  parts  will  be  made  to  jigs  or 
standards,  they  citn  furnish  duplicate  parts  at  any  time. 


THE 


BALL  &  WOOD  COMPANY'S   NEW  VERTI- 
CAL ENGINE  OF  600  H.P. 


This  company  issued  Invitations  to  a  number  of  engineers 
and  others  to  visit  their  sliops  at  Elizabethport  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  March  31,  to  inspect  a  new  vertical  engine  just 
completed  for  the  Chicago  Edison  Company.  A  very  '  goodly ' ' 
company  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  spent  some 
hours  in  inspecting  the  engine  and  works. 

To  the  visitors  "  A  Brief  Description"  of  this  engine  was 
distributed,  which  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  us  in  re- 
printing it : 

Engineers  and  the  public  at  the  present  time  seem  divided 
in  their  preferences  between  two  types  of  engines — the  slow 
speed,  represented  in  its  best  form  by  the  Corliss  engine,  and 
the  high  speed,  in  the  various  forms  which  have  recently 
come  so  largely  into  use.  The  Corliss  engine  has  been,  and  is 
now,  the  standard  for  economical  consumption  of  steam  ;  but 
the  high-speed  engine  offers  so  many  other  advantages  tliat, 
in  many  cases,  it  becomes  unquestionably  the  bet-ter  one  for 
practical  service. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  rivalry  between  the  two  classes 
of  engines,  there  has  been  a  recognized  place  for  an  engine 
which  possesses  the  best  economy  of  the  Corliss  engine,  and 
at  the  same  time  some  of  the  undisputed  advantages  of  the 
high-speed  type,  in  the  direction  of  higher  rotation,  smaller  floor 
space  and  better  regulation. 

The  recent  advent  of  electrical  dynamos,  arranged  to  be 
placed  directly  on  the  engine  shaft,  has  greatly  emphasized 
the  want  above  described,  because  of  the  great  saving  in  cost 
of  dynamos  when  higher  rotative  spee<ls  are  employed,  and 
the  desiralnlity  also  of  close  regulation. 

With  increased  rotative  speed  shorter  stroke  is  permissible  ; 
and  hence  the  vertical  form  of  engine,  with  its  many  advan- 
tages, offers  fewer  disadvantages  than  when  extremelj-  long 
strokes  are  used. 

The  engine  herewith  described  has  been  designed  and  built 
with  the  foregoing  state  of  facts  in  view,  and,  it  is  believed, 
will  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  engineers. 

Its  chief  characteristics  are  : 

1.  Unexcelled  economy,  obtained  by  minimum  clearance 
spaces  and  correct  distribution  of  steam. 

2.  Moderately  high  rotative  gpeed. 

3.  Superb  regulation. 

4.  A  cut  off  valve  gear  giving  rapid  cut  off  and  vide  opening 
of  ports  at  all  points  from  zero  to  three-quarter  stroke. 

5.  Small  floor  space. 

6.  Special  adaptation  to  driving  direct  connected  dynamos,  by 
reason  of  the  shaft  being  entirely  unencumbered  with  valve 
gear  at  both  ends  outside  of  the  pillow  blocks. 

7.  Desirability  for  mill  work,  in  the  combination  of  economy 
and  regulation. 

A  bnef  consideration  of  the  foregoing  features  may  not  lie 
uninteresting  here  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  illustrations  of 
this  engine. 

Economy  of  Steam. — The  expression  "  unexcelled  economy 
of  steam"  is  often  applied  indiscriminately,  and  even  to  the 
most  wasteful  engines.  Purchasers  have  learned  to  interpret 
this  expression  according  to  the  probable  performance  of  the 
engine  as  judged  by  well-known  principles  of  steam  engineer- 
ing, established  by  careful  tests.  For  instance,  correct  steam 
distribution  and  small  clearance  are  features  that  are  found  in 
every  engine  tliat  has  made  a  record  for  small  consumption  of 
steam.  The  best  steam  distribution  is  undoubtedly  obtainMi 
witli  some  form  or  modification  of  the  Corliss  wrist-plate  mo- 
tion and  valves,  and  the  smallest  possible  cleanince  is  obtained 
by  placing  these  valves  in  the  cylinder  heads.  The  engine 
holding  the  world's  record  for  economy  at  this  writing  has 
just  this  arrangement.  For  good  reason,  then,  it  has  been 
adopted  in  the  engine  under  consideration. 

Rotative  Speed.  —The  Corliss  releasing  gear  practically  lim- 
its the  rotative  speed  to  about  100  revolutions  per  minute,  or 
less  ;  but  In  the  engine  here  described  the  automatic  cut-off  is 
obtained  by  independently  operated  cut-off  valves  placed  in- 
side the  steam  valves,  and  actuated  by  a  specially  designed 
governor.  This  arrangement  places  no  restriction  on  rotative 
speed,  which  is  decided  by  other  considerations,  and  the  aim 
has  been  to  find  a  medium  unobjectionable  to  the  slow-speed 
advocates.  . 
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Regulation. — The  governing  mechanism  of  the  engine  must 
be  of  special  interest  to  the  student  of  valve  gears.  Begin- 
ning with  a  well  known  form  of  shaft  governor,  tlie  principles 
of  which  have  attracted  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the 
ablest  engineers  of  the  day,  the  superb  regulation  thus  ob- 
tained is  made  effective  by  transmitting  the  necessary  motion 
to  the  cut-off  valves  through  a  8i>ecial  wrist-plate  device,  in 
which  a  compound  motion  is  obtained,  and  the  cut-oB  valves 
at  all  points  of  cut  off  operate  relatively  to  the  main  valves 
just  as  though  the  latter  were  standing  still,  thus  preventing 
wire  drawing  of  steam  at  any  point  of  cut  off. 

Wide  Port»  and  Jitipid  Cut  off. — The  location  of  the  valves 
in  the  cylinder  head,  giving  as  it  does  the  shortest  possible 
ports,  permits  of  their  being  of  ample  capacity  without  an 
appreciable  increase  of  clearance. 

The  peculiar  motion  of  the  cut-off  valve  utilizes  these  wide 
ports  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and  the  cut-off  motion  at 
every  point  from  zero  to  three-(iuarter  stroke  is  a  rapid  one, 
in  fact  as  rapid  as  is  obtained  from  the  releasing  gear,  because 
of  the  higher  rotative  speed  of  the  engine. 

Another  feature  of  great  impsrtancc  in  this  gear,  particularly 
with  compound  engines,  or  where  moments  of  excessive  over- 
load occur,  is  its  ability  to  cut  off  at  three-quarter  stroke,  while 
the  Corliss  gear  is  limited  to  about  half  stroke. 

Sfnall  Floor  Space. — This  feature  may  or  may  not  be  of 
special  interest  to  the  purchaser.  In  most  cases  floor  space  is 
valuable,  and  often  extremely  so.  The  compact  form  of  this 
engine  recommends  it  particularly  to  those  who  are  limited  in 
this  direction. 

Direct-driven  liynnmog. — Whiie  the  engine  that  has  been 
described  is  eminently  suited  to  any  service  re({uiring  station- 
ary engines  of  the  highest  efficiency,  it  has  special  features  of 
adaptability  to  the  work  of  driving  electrical  tlynamos  built 
upon  the  engine  shaft  and  free  from  any  encumbrance,  and 
may  each  carry  a  dynamo  or  belt  wheel  if  desired.  It  lias 
already  been  described  in  regard  to  its  rotative  speed  and 
close  regulation,  both  of  which  add  greatly  to  its  value  in  this 
service. 

Manuftttlnnug  and  MM  Work. — Too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  given  to  the  advantages  found  in  uniformity  of  speed  uuder 
all  conditions  of  load.  In  spinning  and  weaving  this  is  es- 
pecially true  ;  and  we  offer  to  mills  something  not  heretofore 
obtainable  in  the  combination  of  this  regulation  and  steam 
consumption,  with  the  further  advantage  of  safety  in  the  use 
of  wheels  of  small  diameter  Fly-wheel  accidents,  fat;il  to  life 
and  property,  are  common  to  slow-running  engines  possessing 
wheels  of  excessive  size  and  inferior  governing  mechanism  ; 
and,  we  believe,  in  the  engines  of  our  design  these  serious 
risks  are  overcome. 


ALUMINUM  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  Bennett  Manufacturing  Company  have  submitted  to 
us  a  consideiable  number  of  letters  from  draftsmen  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  testifying  to  the  .satisfaction  they 
have  derived  from  the  use  of  theii  drawing  instruments  made 
of  an  alloy  of  aluminum. 

Mr.  William  II.  Wahl,  Secretary  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
writes  that  he  "  finds  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sample  of 
aluminum  alloy  you  left  with  me  a  few  days  ago  to  be  2.96. 
Pure  aluminum  is  2  6. 

"  Considering  the  remarkable  increment  of  stiffness  and 
hartlness  your  alloy  possesses  in  comparison  with  pure 
aluminum,  the  comparatively  small  increase  of  specific  gravity 
is  interesting  to  note.  You  certainly  secure  these  advantages 
without  appreciable  sacrifice  of  lightness." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  specimens  of  nickel  aluminum  was  exhibited  which 
had  l>ecn  sent  by  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Hunt,  of  the  Pittsburgh  He- 
(luction  Company.  One  specimen  was  a  rectangular  t)ar  18 
in.  long,  1  j  I  X  i  in. ,  which  was  bent  in  the  middle  and  had  a 
peimanent  set  of  H  in. 

"This,"  Mr.  Hunt  wrott;,  "had  been  tested  under  trans- 
verse test,  it  taking  400  lbs.  to  deflect  the  sample  to  the 
amount  of  the  one  sent,  the  distance  between  the  supports 
Iwing  16  in.,  C  to  C.  A  similar  piece  of  66,000  lbs.  ten.sile 
strength  steel,  with  28  per  cent,  elongation  in  ^  in.,  took  exactly 
the  same  load — 400  lbs. — to  deflect  to  exactly  the  same  amount. 

"  I  also  take  pleasure,"  Mr.  Hunt  wrote,  "  in  sending  you  a 
sample  of  nickel-aluminum  which  has  bad  a  }-in.  hole  bored 
into  it  and  enlarged  by  blows  of  a  sledge  upon  a  drifl-pin  to 
2  in.    This  is  a  test  which  steel  would  by  no  means  have  stood." 

This  specimen  was  also  exhibited.  Mr.  Hunt,  continuing, 
said  :  "  This  is  a  new  alloy  which  the  Pittsburgh  Reduction 
Company  is  just  getting  out,  and  which  is  a  very  interesting 
one,  and  promises  to  enlarge  the  field  for  aluminum  consider- 
ably." .     . 


Recent  Patents. 


BELMHOLTZ  S  LOCOMOTIVE  RUNNING -OE-VR. 

Richard  Hei.mholtz,  "a  subject  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, residing  at  Konig8l)erg,  East  Prussia,  Prussia,  Ger- 
many," has  patented  the  arrangement  of  wheels  and  axles  for 
locomotives  shown  in  figs.  1  and  3.  As  will  be  seen,  fig.  1  is 
a  side  elevation,  the  front  part,  or  attachments  to  the  truck 
wheels,  being  shown  in  section,  and  tig.  2  is  a  sectional  plan 
drawn  through  the  axles.  The  rear  or  trailing  wheels  A  A 
are  attached  to  an  axle  A',  which  is  held  in  axle-boxes  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  two  boxes  of  the  front  driving-axle.  If, 
are  both  made  in  one  piece  and  arc  held  in  jaws  in  the  frame, 
and  are  fitted  so  as  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  motion 
which  permits  the  axle  and  wheels  to  move  with  it.  The 
truck  axle-boxes  on  the  axle  C  are  made  in  the  same  way,  and 
are  free  to  move  laterally.  A  triangular-shaped  frame  G  is 
attached  rigidly  to  these  boxes,  and  is  also  pivotally  connected 
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at  /)  to  the  front  driving  axle-boxes.  This  frame  is  also  con- 
nected to  the  l>ed-plate  or  the  smoke-box  by  a  fixed  pivot  E 
and  a  spherical  l)earing  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  coupling-rods  k  k 
are  also  connected  to  the  crank-pins  k'  k  by  ball  joints. 

Prom  the  engravings  it  will  be  seen  that  the  front  driving- 
wheels  B  B  and  the  truck  wheels  are  free  to  move  laterally  in 
relation  to  the  locomotive  frame,  and  it  will  also  be  seen  that 
if  the  one  pair  moves  sidewise  in  one  direction  that  the  action 
of  the  truck  frame  about  the  pivot  i?  will  move  the  other  pair 
of  wheels  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  number  of  this  pot- 
ent is  564,320.  and  is  dated  February  6,  1894. 

VON  BORUIES'   COMI»OUND  LOCOMOTIVE. 

Mr.  August  Von  Borrics,  of  Hanover,  Germany,  has  pat- 
ented the  form  of  Intercepting  valve  illustrated  by  figs.  3  and  4. 
In  his  specification  he  descrilK's  his  invention  as  follows  : 

"  It  relates  to  valve  apparatus  for  compound  engines  whereby 
an  engine  provided  therewith  can  be  worked  at  will  either  as 
a  compound  engine,  or  a.s  a  non-compound  engine,  as,  for  in- 
stiince,  when  it  is  desired  that  the  power  of  the  engine  should 
be  temporarily  increased  to  meet  special  demands  alwve  the 
normal  working  average  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a 
locomotive,  for  ascending  an  incline,  for  starting  a  heavy 
train,  or  for  shunting  rapidly.  According  thereto  within  a 
suitable  valve  case  are  arranged  two  connected  piston-valves 
that  control  passages  lx;tween  the  receiver  and  the  low-press- 
ure cylinder,  between  the  receiver  and  the  low-pressure  exhaust 
passage,  and  between  a  high-pressure  steam-pipe  and  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder.  One  of  these  valves,  hereinafter  called  for 
distinction  the  exhaust- valve,  is  larger  than  the  other,  and 
serves  when  the  engine  is  working  compound  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  steam  from  the  receiver  to  the  low-pressure  exhaust 
passage  direct.  Vhe  smaller  valve,  hereinafter  termed  the 
steam-valve,  is  under  these  circumstances  inoperative,  but  by 
admitting  live  steam  behind  it,  both  it  and  the  exhaust-valve 
will  be  automatically  moved  into  such  positions  that  the  ex- 
haust from  the  high-pressure  cylinder  can  pass  from  the  re- 
ceiver direct  into  the  low-pressure  exhaust-pi|)e,  while  the  said 
live  steam  will  pass  at  a  reduced  pressure  into  the  low-pressure 
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( ylinder,  which  thereby  becomes  for  the  time  being  a  high- 
l)ressure  cylinder,  with  a  consequent  augmentation  of  power 
iu  the  engine. 

"  Fig.  3  and  4  are  longitudinal  central  sections  of  valve  ap- 
imratus  constructed  according  to  this  invention,  fig.  3  show- 
ing the  valves  in  positiou  for  working  the  engine  to  which 
1 1  icy  are  applied,  compound,  while  fig.  4  shows  the  valves  in 
]iosition  for  working  the  engine  as  a  non-compound  engine. 

"yl  is  a  vaWe-case  formed  with  a  high-pressure  exhaust  pas- 
Kige  B  B  adapted  to  form  part  of  the  connecting  pipe  or  re- 
ceiver between  the  liigh  and  the  low-pressure  cylinders,  and 
with  anotlier  passage  C  C  adapted  to  form  part  of  the  low- 
pa'ssure  exhaust  pipe  or  passage. 

"i>  is  a  valve,  herein  called  the  exhaust-valve  ;  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  piston,  and  is  arranged  to  conlrol  an  exhaust-port  or 
jijissage  E  connecting  the  two  passages  B  B  and  C  C,  and  to 
control  tlie  flow  of  exiiaust  steam  through  the  passage  B  B 
from  the  high  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 

"  Fis  a  valve,  herein  called  the  steam- valve ;  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a  piston,  and  is  arranged  to  work,  as  shown,  in  a  cylindri- 
chI  portion  or  extension  A'  of  the  valve-case  provided  with  a 
steam  inlet  0  that  is  in  communication  with  the  main  steam- 
pipe,  or  direct  with  the  boiler,  or  is  adapted  to  be  placed  in 
communication  with  either  by  a  cock  or  valve  that  may  be 
worked  by  hand  or  from  the  reversing  rod,  or  by  a  suitable 
construction  of  regulator  valve,  as  will  be  readily  understood 
without  drawings. 

"  A^  is  an  opening  for  placing  the  front  end  of  the  exten- 
sion A'  in  communication  with  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the 
valve  /''can  make  its  outstroke  easily. 

"  The  two  valves  are  connected  by  a  rod  11.  The  steam- 
valve  F\a  arranged  to  control  the  passage  between  the  said 
inlet  G  for  live  steam  and  the  valve-chest  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  or  cylinders.  In  the  arrangement  shown  the  rod 
connecting  the  exiiaust  and  steam-valves  D  F  is  solid  and 
made  in  two  parts  of  different  diameter,  the  part  //',  of  larger 
diameter,  being  arranged  to  work  through  a  partition  or 
diaphragm  A*  placed  between  the  cvlinder  in  which  the 
steam-valve  /^  works  and  the  passage  B  B,  and  prevent  live 
steam  flowing  freely  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  or  cylinders 
until  the  exhaust- valve  D  is  fully  opened,  as  shown  in  fig.  4, 
at  which  time  the  part  //'  of  the  rod  of  smaller  diameter  will 
extend  through  the  hole  in  the  said  partition  oi^diaphragm, 


valve-chest  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  or  cylinders,  so  that 
the  engine  will  then  work  as  an  ordinary  high-pressure  or 
non- compound  engine.  When  the  supply  of  live  steam  to  the 
steam  inlet  G  is  cut  oflF,  the  valves  will  by  reason  of  the  greater 
pressure  on  the  exhaust-valve  of  fcteam  within  that  part  B  of 
the  receiver  between  the  valve  case  andM^  steam-chest  of  the 
low  pressure  cylinder,  return  automaticaVk  to  their  normal 
positions  shown  in  fig.  3.  and  the  engine  wnl^ again  work  as  a 
compound  engine. 
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"  When  the  engine  is  working  non-compound  and  the  thicker 
part  ir  of  the  valve-rod  will  have  passed  out  of  the  hole  in 
the  intermediate  plate  or  partition  A*,  and  formed  a  steam 
passage  of  such  size  as  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  the  live 
steam  that  is  then  flowing  through  this  hole  (by  throttling  it), 
in  such  manner  that  the  total  force  of  the  full  pressure  on  the 
smaller  valve  Fis  kept  equal  to  the  total  force  of  the  reduced 
pressure  on  the  larger  valve  D.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
arrangement  the  following  important  results  are  obtained  :  If 
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and  leave  a  free  passage  for  live  steam  to  the  end  B  of  the 
said  passage  B  B ,  whence  it  can  flow  to  the  low-pressure 
cylinder. 

"  By  the  arrangement  described,  when  live  steam  is  admitted 
through  the  said  steam  inlet  G,  so  as  to  act  behind  or  upon  the 
inner  end  of  the  valve  F,  the  two  connected  valves  D  FviiW  be 
automatically  moved  by  the  pressure  of  the  live  steam  on  the 
steam- valve  Finto  the  positions  shown  in  fig.  4.  Th  exhaust- 
valve  D  will  then  close  the  passage  B  B  lietween  the  high  and 
low-pressure  cylinders  and  open  the  exhaust  port  or  pas.sage  E, 
so  that  each  cylinder  can  exhaust  separately  into  the  exhaust- 
pipe  or  passage  C  C,  and  the  steam-valve  F  will  occupy  a 
position  m  which  the  part  //'  of  the  rod  connecting  the  valve 
will  extend  through  the  hole  in  the  partition  or  diaphragm  A*, 
and  leave  an  annular  opening,  as  shown,  that  will  effect  a  com- 
munication between  the  main  steam-pipe  or  boiler  and  the 


the  consumption  of  steam  at  the  reduced  pressure  in  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  becomes  greater,  the  pressure  in  the  pas- 
sage B  will  lie  reduced  a  little  thereby,  causing  less  force  on 
the  larger  piston  and  motion  of  both  pistons  to  enlarge  the 
opening  U^  through  plate  till  the  right  amount  of  reduction 
is  again  reached.  If  the  consumption  of  lower  pres-sure  steam 
is  reduced,  the  pressure  in  B  will  increase  a  little,  thereby 
causing  the  pistons  to  move  back  a  little  and  reduce  the  size 
of  the  opening  //'  till  the  right  reduction  is  again  reached. 

"  The  amount  of  reduction  is  proportionate  to  the  areas  of 
piston-valves  F&nd  D.  Thus  if  the  smaller  one  is  one-half  ilie 
area  of  the  large  one  the  pressure  in  B  will  be  reduced  to  one- 
half-  Furthermore,  this  arrangement  possesses  the  excellent 
feature  of  reducing  the  steam  pressure  in  i?  to  the  proper 
amount  to  enable  the  total  pressure  on  each  piston  to  be  equal 
when  working  non  compound,  thereby  preventing  too  great  a 
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strain  on  the  working  parts,  and  enabling  the  adhesion  of  the 
driving-wheels  of  a  locomotive  to  be  utilized  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous manner." 
Tlie  patent  is  No.  511.581,  and  is  dated  Decemlwr  26,  1893. 

PLU.VfMER'S   SMOKELESS  BOILER. 

This  invention  contemplates  a  novel  combination  of  a  down- 
draft  water-grate  6  and  one  or  more  up  draft  fire-grates  7. 
(See  figs.  5  and  6.)  These  different  grates  are  relatively  located 
with  a  series  of  solid  grate-bars  forming  a  separate  fire-grate 
on  each  side  of  the  water-grate.  There  is  a  single  bridge-wall 
8  over  all  the  grates,  and  this  is  distinguished  from  the  usual 
bridge-wall  in  that  it  is  fitted  closely  to  the  under  side  of  the 
boiler  or  other  object  to  be  heated,  so  as  to  prevent  any  pas- 
sage of  products  ot  combustion  l)etween  it  and  said  object ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  lias  an  imperforate  surface  aiwve  the 
grates,  but  it  is  arched  or  otherwise  supported  across  the 
space  beneath  the  object  to  be  heated,  and  in  a  plane  bolow 
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the  plane  in  which  the  grates  are  located,  so  as  to  form  what 
I  term  a  fire-passage  0  centrally  beneath  the  imperforate  portion 
.  of  said  bridge-wall. 

The  operation  is  described  by  the  inventor  as  follows  : 
"  A  fire  is  built  in  contact  with  all  of  the  fire-surfaces  and 
permitted  to  burn  until  glowing  coals  are  produced  thereon  ; 
then  the  side  fire-surfaces  and  the  central  fire-surface  are  sup- 
plied with  fuel  alternately— that  is,  so  that  there  would  be  a 
glowing  bed  of  coals  upon  the  said  central  fire-surface  always 
when  fresh  fuel  is  thrown  upon  either  of  said  side  fire-sur- 
faces, and  so  that  the  smoke  from  said  side  fire  surfaces  will 
be  caU8e<l  to  pass  downward  through  said  bed  of  glowing 
coals  carried  by  said  central  surface,  said  central  surface  being 
supplie<l  with  fresh  fuel  at  times  when  said  side-surfaces  have 
located  upon  them,  or  one  of  them  at  least,  a  glowing  bed  of 
coals.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  central  fire  surface 
with  its  down-draft  grate  acts  not  only  to  consume  the  smoke 
generated  by  itself,  hut  it  acts  as  a  smoke  consumer  for  the 
products  of  combustion  discharged  by  the  fire  surfaces  located 
on  each  side  and  closely  adjacent  it,  with  the  result  that  the 
smoke  produced  by  all  of  the  fire-surfaces  is  consumed  prior 
to  its  discharge  into  the  smoke-stack  or  chimney  of  the  fur- 
nace." 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  operation  of  this  grate  would 
be  improved  if  the  side  grates  were  made  inclined  toward  the 
middle  one,  so  that  raw  coal  to  be  fed  on  the  side  grates  and 
when  it  becomes  incandescent  could  be  moved  to  the  middle 
or  down-draft  portion. 


The  inventor  is  William  8.  Plummer,  of  St.  Louis.  His 
patent  is  numbered  514.869,  and  is  dated  February  13,  1894. 

green's  rot.vry  blower. 

Figs.  7  and  8  represent  a  very  ingenious  form  of  blower, 
which  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Green,  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  February  20,  1894  (No.  515,212).  The  following 
general  description  from  his  specification  with  figs.  7  and  8, 
which  represent  respectively  an  outside  and  sectiontU  view, 
will  make  the  construction  of  this  machine  dear  to  the  reader  : 

"  I  mount  upon  suitable  driving-shafts,  D  D,  lying  in  a 
support  parallel  to  each  other  and  inclosed  in  a  proper  air- 
tight casing,  G,  two  iron  frames  E,  E,  commonly  called  re- 
volvers. Each  of  these  revolvers  is  provided  with  two  blades 
or  wings,  a,  a,  for  taking  in  the  air  or  other  fluid,  and  has  the 
parts  lying  between  the  said  wings  or  blades  formed  In  such 
shapes  that  those  parts  of  the  two  revolvers  will  fit  into  and 
upon  each  other  as  the  revolvers  turn  around  and  thus  form  a 
lock  or  cut-off  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  air  or  w^ater  taken 
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in,  except  by  the  outlet  provided  and  in  the  manner  described. 
TIm!  two  wings  on  each  revolver  are  located  exactly  opposite 
to  each  other,  and  the  cut-off  mechanism  midway  between 
each  of  said  wings.  The  revolvers  are  secured  upon  their  re- 
spective driving-shafts  in  such  a  position  that  w^hen  the  wings 
of  one  revolver  are  in  a  vertical  position,  the  wings  of  the 
other  revolver  will  lie  horizc  ntally  and  exactly  at  right  angles 
to  the  first  one.  This  position  will  allow  the  wings  to  pass 
each  other  without  striking  and  the  cut-off  mechanism  of  one 
revolver  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  similar  parts  on  the 
other  revolver  and  thus  forming  a  complete  lock  or  cut  off. 
The  exact  relative  position  of  each  revolver  is  positively  main- 
tained by  means  of  two  gear  wheels  secured  upon  the  ends  of 
the  respective  driving-shafts." 

SYMONDS'   DREDOINO-BUCKET. 

A,  fig.  9,  represents  a  cylinder  provided  with  pockets,  a, 
and  guides  or  holding  eyes,  a' ,  in  which  are  secured  the  oppo- 
site guiding  poles,  Ti,  usually  employe<l  on  dredging  buckets 
and  which  extend  as  usual  through  guiding  eyes  at  or  near 
the  extreme  end  of  the  boom.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  cyl- 
inder are  rocker-shafts  b,  which  extend  across  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  cylinder  and  are  adapted  to  Suitable  bearings  b' 
thereon,  the  bearings  being  further  supported  by  strengUien- 
ing  ribs  c  forming  part  of  the  cylinder. 

Near  each  end  of  tlie  siiafts  A  are  secured  links  D,  which 
extend  down  to  the  opposite  sections  E,  E'  of  the  bucket  and 
are  pivoted  at  d  to  the  bucket  sections  ;  the  pivot  point  being 
Strengthened  by  plates  «  secured  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
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bucket  and  adapted  to  receive  the  pivot-pin  d.  The  cylinder 
is  provided  with  guides  through  which  pass  vertical  connect- 
ing bars  n,  pivoted  at  their  lower  ends  to  ears  h,  on  the  inner 
or  adjoining  edges  of  tlie  bucket  sections  and  at  their  upper 
ends  being  rigidly  secured  to  the  arms  i  of  a  cross-h^d  1  car- 
ried by  a  piston-rod  /' ;  the  cross-head  being  provided  also 
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TRtJKSDKLL'S  COMPOUND  OSCILLATING  ENGINE. 

with  arms  i  extending  at  right  angles  to  the  arms  t,  and  being 
provide*!  with  eyes  k  to  which  are  connected  the  chains  K  ex- 
tending to  the  winding  drum.  The  piston-rod  /'  is  connected 
to  a  piston  J  of  any  suitable  construction,  and  the  cylinder  is 
provided  with  the  usual  ports  I,  I'  and  a  valve  M  controlled 
l)y  cords  extending  from  a  lever  m  secured  to  the  valve,  to 
any  suitable  operating  device  on  the  dredge.  The  lower  end 
of  the  cylinder  is  provided  with  a  pocket,  P,  in  which  is  a 
spring,  p,  adapted  to  cushion  the  piston  when  the  bucket  is 
openod. 

In  operation  the  parts  are  lowered  by  the  chains  K  with  the 
bucket  open,  as  shown,  and  when  the  bottom  is  reached,  the 
operation  of  the  valve  M  admits  fluid  below  the  piston  J, 
which  forces  it  upward  and  thus  carries  the  piston-rod  /, 
cross-head  /,  links  H  with  it.  As  the  portions  d  d  ot  the 
bucket  are  held  down  by  the  superincumbent  weight,  the  up- 
ward movement  of  //  tends  to  turn  the  sections  E&nd  E'  aljout 
the  pins  d  d  and  thus  close  the  bucket. 

The  weight  of  the  bucket  and  tlie  cylinder  casing  and  the 
poles  all  tending  to  keep  the  bucket  close  to  the  bottom,  while 
the  pressure  of  fluid  between  the  piston  and  the  end  of  the 
c}'linder  causes  the  gradual  closing  of  the  jaws  of  the  bucket 
and  the  latter  is  completely  filled  without  any  undue  strain  on 
the  operating  parts,  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  con- 
struction of  buckets,  where  the  operation  of  the  hjrdraulic  or 
other  cylinder  usually  acts  to  raise  the  bucket  during  the  clos- 
ing movement  and  prevents  the  weight  of  the  parts  acting  to 
keep  the  bucket  at  the  bottom.  During  the  descent  of  the 
bucket  the  piston  /  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and 
resting  against  Ihe  spring  p,  the  contact  with  the  bottom  is 
not  detrimental  to  the  machine  and  any  sudden  shocks  or 
breakage  are  avoided. 

The  inventor  of  this  device  is  Mr.  Thomas  S3'monds,  of 
Ijcominster,  Mass.  His  patent  is  dated  February  13,  1894, 
and  numbered  .514,788. 

TRUESDELL's  compound  OSCILLATING  ENGINE. 

Figs.  10  and  11  represent  an  ingenious  form  of  engine,  pat- 
ented by  Eugene  E  P.  Truesdell,.  of  Belvidere,  111.  It  hardly 
needs  any  description,  as  the  engravings  make  the  construc- 
tion sufticiently  clear.  The  high  and  the  low-pressure  cylin- 
ders 20  and  21  are  cast  in  one  piece  and  are  suspended  on  the 
shaft  8.  on  which  they  can  oscillate.  The  two  pistons  27  and 
28  aro  both  attached  to  the  rod  32,  and  the  lower  or  low-press 
ure  piston  is  connecle<l  directly  to  the  crank  C.  The  design, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  engravings,  is  very  crude,  but  the  gen- 
eral plan  by  its  general  simplicity  iias  much  to  recommend  it. 
The  patent  is  No.  515,180.  dated  February  20,  1894. 

ATWOOD  AND  PERKINS'  ENGINE. 

Fig.  12  represents  another  ingenious  form  of  compound  en- 
gine patente<l  by  La  Motte  C.  Atwood  and  N.  W.  Perkins,  Jr., 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.     In  their  patent  the  inventors  say  : 

"Our  invention  relates  to  an  engine  in  which  there  is  a 
piston  and  a  cylinder  acting  alternately  on  the  cranK  of  a 
shaft,  to  produce  a  rotary  movement  of  the  shaft ;  the  piston 
acting  to  move  the  cranli-siiaft  a  quarter  revolution,  the  cyl- 
inder then  acting  to  move  the  crank  the  next  quarter  of  a  revo- 


lution, the  piston  then  acting  to  move  the  crank  another  uuar- 
ter  of  its  revolution,  and  the  cylinder  then  acting  to  move  the 
crank  the  next  and  last  quarter  of  its  revolution." 

Fig.  12  is  a  sectional  isometric  perspective  view  of  the  cyl- 
inders. 

"  The  operation  is  as  follows :  Supposing  steam  or  air  to- 
enter  the  hollow  piston  10,  through  pipe  2,  it  will  pass  through 
the  ports  13  and  14  to  the  space  17  between  the  upper  head  of 
the  barrel  8  and  the  piston  6,  causing  the  descent  of  the  pis- 
ton 6  and  moving  the  crank  5  a  quarter  of  its  rotation,  and  at 
the  same  time  carrying  tlie  cylinder  9  a'nd  harrel  8  to  the  right, 
until  the  latter  is  close  to  the  end  of  the  piston  10*-  As  the 
cranK  5  completes  Mm  quarter  of  its  movement,  the  cham- 
ber 17  is  opened  to  tlie  chamber  16*.  through  the  port  15*,  and 
Vae  air  or  steam,  exerting  its  pressure  between  the  barrel  8  and 
the  end  of  the  piston  10*,  will  cause  the  cylinder  9  to  be  moved 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  A,  and  cause  the  crank  5  of  the 
sliaft  3  to  be  moved  another  quarter  of  its  revolution,  which 
carries  the  piston  6  to  its  lower  position.  The  ports  13*  and 
14*  are  now  opened  to  admit  steam  or  air  into  tlie  chamber  17* 
beneath  the  piston  6.  This  causes  the  upward  movement  of 
the  piston  6,  and  causes  the  crank  5  to  turn  the  third  quarter 
of  its  revolution,  and  moves  the  cylinder  9  still  further  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  A.  As  the  crank  5  completes  this  third 
part  of  its  revolution,  the  port  15  is  opened  to  the  chamber  16, 
and  the  cylinder  9  is  moved  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
indicated  by  the  arrow  A,  causing  the  crank  5  to  complete  the 
last  or  fourth  part  of  its  revolution,  and  bringing  the  parts 
again  into  the  position  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  then  the  operation 
is  rejjeated.  The  air  or  steam  exhausts  from  the  chambers  16 
and  16*  through  the  ports  15  and  15",  and  passages  18  and  18*, 


ATWOOD  &  PERKINS'  ENGINE. 

in  the  piston  6  and  barrel  8,  and  from  there  through  a  pas- 
sage 19  into  the  interior  of  the  housing,  from  where  it  escapes 
through  an  exhaust  pipe. 

"  With  this  construction  it  will  be  seen  that  no  valves  are 
employed,  other  than  those  formed  by  the  piston  and  cylinder 
themselves  moving  with  relation  to  their  ports.  The  engine, 
the  inventors  say,  is  an  exceedingly  simple  and  durable  one, 
and  is  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order." 

Their  patent  is  No.  514,054,  dated  February  6,  1894. 

gold's  PRESSURE  REOULATOE. 

The  inventor  of  this  device  (fig.  13),  Mr.  Edward  E.  Gold, 
of  New  York,  says  of  his  invention  that  "  it  relates  to  reducing 
valves  for  reducing  a  fluid  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  pressure, 
and  especially  to  such  valves  as  are  adjustable  in  order  that 
the  pressure  on  the  eduction  side  of  the  valve  may  be  rcgu- 
latecf  at  will.  Pressure  regulators  of  this  character  are  com- 
monly constructed  with  a  regulating  valve  for  choking  or  clos- 
ing the  steam  passage  through  the  casing  of  the  regulator,  and 
with  a  diaphragm  exposed  to  the  pressure  on  the  eduction  side 
of  the  valve  and  receiving  the  tension  of  a  spring,  so  that 
while  the  spring  tends  to  throw  the  valve  open,  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  against  the  diaphragm  tends  to  close  it.  The 
fluid  pressure  on  the  eduction  side  of  such  a  regulator  is  pro- 
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portional  to  the  tension  of  the  spring,  so  that  by  adjusting  this 
tension  from  lime  to  time  tlie  pressure  may  be  varied  at  will. 
For  this  purpose  a  screw  spindle  having  an  operating  handle 
is  commonly  provided. " 

Its  construction  is  described  as  follows  : 

"  Let  A  designate  the  valve  casing,  i?the  induction  pipe, 
and  C  the  eduction  pipe.     Within  the  valve  casing  is  a  parti- 


FIG.Ii.Jv 


tion  a  dividing  it  into  induction  and  eduction  chambers  If  and 
C ,  and  in  this  partition  is  formed  a  valve-seat  h  against  which 
closes  the  regulating  valve  Z>,  which  is  mounted  on  a  valve- 
stem  K,  and  receives  the  upward  pressure  of  a  spring  c  tend- 
ing to  close  it.  The  valve  casing  A  is  formed  with  a  diaphragm 
chamber  F  consisting  of  two  halves  or  shells  A  and  F'  bolted 
together  at  their  margins  and  clamping  between  them  the 
diaphragm  G.  which  may  be  made  of  >heet  'metal  or  other 
suitable  tIe.Kible  material.  The  chamber  /'''communicates  with 
the  eduction  chamber  6"  by  means  of  a  restrictwl  opening  d 
through  a  partition  e,  this  opening  l)eing  very  slightly  larger 
than  the  diameter  of  the  stem  E  which  passes  through  it,  so 
that  a  slight  leak  is  left  between  the  stem  for  the  passage  of 
steam  around  the  eduction  chamber  and  the  diaphragm  cham- 
t)er.  On  the  top  of  the  stem  E  is  mounted  a  disk  or  head  H, 
which  is  held  pressed  against  the  under  side  of  the  diaphragm 
by  the  tension  of  the  spring  c.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  a  similar  disk  or  head  /,  which  is  formed  with  a 
tubular  upwartl  extension  I  forming  within  it  a  socket/,  and 
in  this  socket  the  lower  end  of  the  regulator  spring  iS  is  seated. 
This  spring  extends  up  within  a  chamber  J.  and  its  upper  end 
presses  against  the  enlarged  head  K'  of  a  plunger  K.  The 
upper  end  of  the  chamber  J  has  a  screw-threaded  opening 
through  which  passes  a  screw  spindle  L,  the  threads  of  which 
screw  up  or  down  in  the  opening  when  the  spindle  is  turned 
by  its  handle  L .  Within  the  spindle  L,  which  is  made  tubu- 
lar, is  an  adjusting  screw  M  whose  threads  engage  internal 
threads  in  the  spindle,  and  whose  lower  end  receives  the  up- 
ward thrust  of  the  plunger  K.  On  the  spindle  L  is  screwed  a 
cap  N,  which  serves  the  double  function  of  concealing  the 
screw  M  and  holding  the  handle  IJ  in  place  on  the  screw 
spindle.  When  the  screw  spindle  L  is  adjusted  up  or  down 
by  turning  the  handle  L ,  it  is  clamped  in  position  by  a  lock- 
nut  P,  which  is  provided  with  a  handle  P  for  convenience  in 
turning  it. 

"  The  indaction  pipe  B  being  connected  to  a  steam  boiler 
or  other  reservoir  of  fluid  under  pressure,  and  the  eduction 
pipe  C  being  connected  to  a  point  at  which  it  is  desired  to  use 
the  fluid  at  a  lower  pressure,  the  regulator  serves  to  choke 
back  the  flow  of  fluid  auftlciently  to  r^uce  its  pressure  to  the 
required  extent.  The  spring  S  being  adjusted  to  the  proper 
tension  to  accomplish  this  result,  exerts  a  downward  pressure 
upon  the  disk  /  and  cousecjucntly  upon  the  diaphragm  O, 
which  pressure  is  communicated  through  the  disk  7/  and 


stem  E  to  the  valve  2),  and  serves  to  press  the  valve  open 
whenever  the  pressure  on  the  eduction  side  of  the  valve  falls 
below  that  pressure  to  which  the  regulator  is  set.  As  the 
valve  is  opened  and  steam  passes  through  it  and  increases  tlie 
pressure  in  the  eduction  chamber,  steam  flows  from  the  latter 
through  the  space  d  into  the  diaphragm  chamber  F,  and  exerts 
an  upward  pressure  upon  the  diaphragm  until  tliis  upward 
pressure  is  sutticient  to  overcome  the  tension  of  the  spring  and 
press  the  diaphragm  upwardly,  whereupon  the  spring  e  will 
press  the  valve  D  upward  against  or  nearer  to  its  seat,  thereby 
choking  back  the  steam  and  correspondingly  reducing  the 
pressure.  As  the  pressure  on  the  eduction  side  of  the  valve 
falls,  the  spring  again  presses  down  the  diaphragm  and  opens 
the  valve,  so  that  by  a  balancing  of  the  downward  pressure  of 
the  spring  and  tlie  upward  pressure  of  the  steam,  the  regu- 
lator is  caused  to  admit  steam  through  the  valve  with  just 
sufficient  rapidity  to  keep  up  the  pressure  beyond  it  to  that 
which  is  required." 

The  number  of  the  patent  is  508,183,  and  the  date  Novem- 
ber 7.  1893. 

HDMPnnEY'S  WRENCH.     . 

The  object  of  this  invention  (flg.  14).  it  is  said  in  the  patent, 
is  "  to  provide  means  for  forcing  the  movable  jaw  of  the  wrench 
against  the  stationary  jaw  after  said  movable  jaw  has  been 
adjusted  by  the  adjusting-nut  which  engages  with  the  shank 
to  which  the  stationary  jaw  is  secured. 

"  A  designates  the  stationary  jaw  to  which  the  shank  A  is 
rigidly  attached,  said  shank  passing  through  the  handle  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  a  nut  as  sliown.  The  stationary  jaw 
is  provided  on  one  side  of  the  shank  with  a  flat  face  a  adapted 
to  engage  a  nut,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  shank  the  jaw 
is  extended  and  provided  with  a  curved  face  a'  having  dove- 
tailed recesses  in  which  are  secured  steel  bits  for  grasping  a 
pipe  or  tube.  The  clamping  faces  of  the  movable  jaws  are 
constructed  similar  to  those  of  the  stationary  jaw,  and  by  pro- 
viding these  faces  the  wrench  can  be  used  upon  either  a  nut  or 
pipe. 

"  The  movable  jaw,  B,  is  provided  with  an  aperture  through 
which  the  shank  passes,  ancf  on  one  side  of  said  jaw  are  formed 
ears  h  between  which  is  pivoted  a  lever  C,  and  said  lever  is 
connected  to  a  movable  slide  D  by  means  of  a  short  link  E. 
The  slide  engages  with  the  adjusting-nut  F,  said  nut  having 
an  aperture  threacied  to  engage  with  the  threads  on  the  shank 
of  the  wrench.  The  link  E  is  bifurcated  at  its  end  which  is 
pivoted  to  the  lever,  and  at  its  other  end  is  a  projecting  portion 
adjacent  to  which  is  formed  shoulders  which  are  adapted  to 
bear  upon  the  slide  2),  and  the  lever  is  so  constructed  that 
when  the  free  end  thereof  is  moved  toward  the  shank  or  handle 

of  the  wrench  to 
its  fullest  extent 
it  will  bear  upon 
the  projection  d, 
and  when  in  this 
position  the  pin 
which  connects 
the  link  with  the 
lever  will  be  lo- 
cated on  the  in- 
side of  a  line  con- 
nectingthe 
•■,;:--^^  pivot-pin  in  the 

'"•"•';■•■..  law  and  the  one 

•  v>.  .  in  the  slide  ;  thus 
locking  thie  le- 
ver. 

"By  this  de- 
vice the  movable 
jaw  can  be  ad- 
justed to  the 
proper  distance 
to  ^rasp  a  nut  or 
a  pipe,  and  when 
it  is  desired  to  re- 
lease the  wrench 
it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  move  the 
lever  away  from 
the  shank  or 
handle  ;  or  if  de- 
sired the  adjust- 
mentcanbe 
made  and  the  le- 
ver employed  for  forcing  the  movable  jaw  toward  the  station- 
ary jaw  and  upon  the  object  to  be  grasped." 

The  patentee  is  Edgar  A.  Humphrey,  of  Columbus,  Pa. 
His  patent  is  numbered  514,752,  and  dated  February  13,  1894. 


Fig.  14. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


In  commenting  upon  the  paper  read  before  tiie  New  York 
liailroad  Club  in  January,  by  Mr.  Joughins,  on  Iron  Cars, 
Indian  Engiiuering  says  that  **  it  seems  a  little  curious  to  an 
Indian  engineer  to  find  a  question  that  has  been  decisively 
answered  long  ago  for  this  country,  being  just  opened  in 
America.  We  may,  perhaps,  even  congratulate,  ourselves 
upon  not  being  so  very  much  behind  the  times  after  all.  An 
other  singular  point  in  detail  is  the  discussion  about  and  re- 
luctance to  use  rivets.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  riveted  work 
stands  perfectly  well  in  India,  and  our  wagons  in  the  bands 
of  native  shunters  certainly  get  a  fair  amount  of  knocking 
about,  which  would  soon  sliow  up  any  weakness."  In  an- 
other column  we  publish  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  iron  cars 
that  is  now  being  manufactured  by  the  Leeds  Forge  Company, 
and  when  we  consider  the  great  extent  to  which  iron  cars  have 
l>ecu  used  and  adopted  by  the  railroads  of  other  countries,  it 
certainly  does  seem  strange  that  (his  construction  is  so  uncom- 
mon here. 


Trebk  is  little  likelihood  that  the  Master  Car-Builders' 
Committee  on  Brake-i;hoes  will  be  able  to  make  a  report  at 
the  cjming  convention.  The  work  which  they  have  under- 
taken is  so  great  that  time  enough  has  not  elapsed  since  the 
ciHumenccment  of  the  trials  to  wear  out  the  shoes.  We  un- 
derstand that  18  firms  are  represented  in  the  trials.  The  stand- 
ard of  comparison  is  a  soft  cast-iron  shoe  made  at  the  foundry 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Itailroad  Com|)any  at  Alloona.  The  gen- 
eral method  of  procedure  is  to  equip  one  truck  of  a  car  or  ten- 
der with  the  soft  cast-iron  shoes,  and  the  other  with  the  shoe 
to  be  tested,  so  that  the  number  of  brake  applications  will  be 
the  same.  When  this  work  is  completed  there  will  be  a  mass 
of  data  for  some  one  to  sift  out  and  arrange,  that  will  involve 


not  only  an  immense  amount  of  work,  but  demand  very  care- 
ful attention  on  the  part  of  the  committee  doing  it,  for  the 
contradictory  testimony  will  be  more  than  confusing,  as  that 
of  things  mechanical  has  a  way  of  being.  It  is  hardly  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  we  can  learn  the  results  of  these  investi- 
gations before  the  convention  of  1895. 


THE  COMING  CONVENTIONS. 


To  some  of  the  old  codgers  who  have  been  attending  the 
railroad  conventions  for  nearly  or  quite  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, their  annual  recurrence  comes  with  more  or  less  feeling 
of  pleasant  anticipation,  but  stiaded  with  many  sad  recollec- 
tions. It  is  only  needful  to  take  the  list  of  members  of  tlie 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  beginning  with  1870,  to  learn 
how  many  of  them  must  now  be  crossed  out,  and  bow 
few  remain  to  answer  to  their  names.  Beginning  with 
Isaac  Dripper,  the  first  on  the  list  for  that  year,  and  fol- 
lowing it  down,  (he  names  of  H.  M.  Britton.  N.  E.  Chap- 
man, S.  M.  Cummings.  J,  A.  Durgin,  Howard  Fry,  Edwin 
Garfield,  Samuel  J.  Hayes,  C.  F.  Jaurlet,  J.  W.  Philbrick, 
James  Sedgeley,  W.  8.  Hudson,  H.  L.  Leach,  W.  F.  Turriff, 
and  W.  Woodcock  must  all  be  marked  out.  Of  the  active 
men  of  that  time,  James  M.  Boon,  H.  A.  Little,  Morris 
Sellers,  J.  H.  Setchel,  C.  A.  Thompson,  Reuben  Wells,  and 
J.  N.  I.rfiuder  are  still  left.  The  annual  reports  from  1888 
to  1893— twenty-five  in  all— form  quite  a  library  and  bear 
evidence  to  the  continuity  of  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion, even  though  their  contents  do  not  come  up  to  the  higher 
standard,  which  the  technical  education  and  the  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  mechanical  engineering  since  the 
early  period  of  its  existence  would  demand.  During  the  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  the  history  of  this  Association  and  its  sister 
organization,  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Association,  they  have 
both  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  The  complaint  is 
often  nukde  that  they  do  not  accomplish  as  much  as  they 
should  No  human  organization  ever  does.  It  was  said  by  a 
distinguished  statesman  that  "  experience  has  always  shown, 
and  reason  shows,  that  afifairs  which  depend  on  man^'  seldom 
succeed."  When  the  co-operation  of  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  is  reiiitired  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  purpose, 
all  kinds  of  capacities  must  act  for  the  achievement  of  a  com- 
mon end.  In  the  direction  and  control  of  different  sorts  of 
people  all  degrees  of  intelligence,  ignorance,  prejudices,  inter- 
ests, and  wrong-headedness  must  be  encountered.  Those  who 
earnestly  and  honestly  try  to  control  and  influence  the  action 
of  considerable  numbers  of  people  must  have,  first,  the  intelli- 
gence to  know  what  object  should  be  aimed  at,  next  unflag- 
ging persistence,  infinite  patience  and  unbounded  charity  to 
shape  the  opinions,  adjust  the  views,  tolerate  the  stupidity, 
deflect  the  olwtinacy,  lead  the  timidity,  and  sometimes  crush 
the  opposition,  which  is  quite  certain  to  be  arrayed  against 
any  measure  which  goes  counter  to  the  practice,  the  habits,  or 
is  outside  of  the  knowledge  of  those  whose  cooperation  is  re- 
quired to  carry  such  measures  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
process  by  which  wise  political  action  is  evolved  out  of  repre 
sentative  bodies  was  very  well  expressed  by  a  French  states- 
man,* who  said  : 

"  Every  society,  according  to  its  interior  organization,  its 
antecedents,  and  the  aggregate  influences  which  have  or  still 
do  modify  it,  is  placed  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  position  to  ap- 
prehend truth  and  justice,  and  is  in  a  measure  disposed  to  con- 
form itself  to  this  law.  .  .  .  This  sum  of  just  ideas  and 
loyal  wills  is  dispersed  among  the  individuals  who  compose 
society,  and  is  unequally  diffused  among  them,  on  account  of 
the  infinitely  varied  causes  which  influence  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual development  of  men.  The  grand  concern  Of  society 
therefore  is,  that  so  far  as  either  abiding  infirmity  or  the  ex- 
*  Onizot's  "  History  of  Representatiye  GoTemment."    • 
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isting  condition  of  human  affaire  will  allow,  this  power  of 
reason,  justice,  and  truth,  which  alone  has  inherent  legitimacy, 
and  alone  hits  tbe  right  to  demand  obedience,  may  become 
prevalent  to  the  community.  The  problem  evidently  is  to 
collect  from  all  sides  the  scattered  and  incomplete  fragments 
of  this  power  that  exist  in  society,  to  concentrate  them,  and 
form  them  to  constitute  government.  In  other  words,  it  is 
required  to  discover  all  the  elements  of  legitimate  power  that 
arc  disseminated  throughout  society,  and  to  organize  them 
into  an  actual  power— that  is  to  say,  to  collect  into  one  focus 
and  realize  public  reason  and  public  morality,  and  to  call 
them  to  the  occupation  of  power." 

An  exactly  analogous  process  must  occur  in  technical  asso- 
ciations such  as  we  are  writing  about,  in  order  to  "  collect 
from  all  sides  the  scattered  and  incomplete  fragments  of  tlie 
power  of  reason,  justice,  and  truth,  to  concentrate  them  and 
organize  them  into  an  actual  power. "  That  is  what  the  Master 
Mechanics',  Master  Car-Buildere'  and  other  similar  associ- 
ations have  been  aiming  to  do,  with  more  or  less  unanimity  of 
purpose,  during  the  whole  of  their  existence. 

There  have  been  and  are  still  some  influences  which  arc 
more  or  less  antagonistic  to  such  purposes.  A  very  consider- 
able portion  of  those  who  attend  the  meetings  go  for  amuse- 
ment and  pleasure  alone,  or  chieHy,  and  a  good  many  who  are 
there  each  year  have  other  aims  and  objects.  The  entertain- 
ment question  is  one  which  has  come  up  annually,  and  been 
the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  irritation  to  some  of  those  who 
are  most  interested  in  what  should  be  the  true  purposes  of 
the  Association.  As  long  ago  as  1875  the  Master  Car-Builders' 
Association  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

Whereat,  The  practice  of  entertaining  the  members  of  this 
Association  by  its  friends  has  become  an  established  custom, 
and  has  thus  assumed  somewhat  the  character  of  an  obligation, 
to  which  those  who  have  so  generously  dispensed  hospitality 
have  in  a  measure  felt  themselves  obliged  to  conform  ;  and 

Whereae,  The  expenditure  of  time  and  money  for  this  pur- 
|K>8e  has  in  many  cases  been  very  much  greater  than  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  have  a  right  to  expect  should  be  devoted 
to  their  enjoyment ;  and 

WTiereas,  The  expense  of  such  hospitality  has  in  some  cases 
been  interpreted  as  having  a  significance  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  embarrassment  to  members  ; 

Therefore,  We  desire  by  this  resolution,  first,  to  express  our 
thanks  for  the  liberality  of  our  friends  in  the  past  ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  make  the  request  in  this  public  way  that  in  the  future 
there  shall  be  no  more  expenditure  of  money  for  the  public 
entertainment  of  members  of  this  Association. 

The  record  says,  "  the  preamble  and  resolution  were  unani- 
moutly  adoptetl."  Some  years  thereafter  a  member  of  the 
Association  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  collecting  together 
the  "Standard  Dimensions,  Forms  of  Construction,  etc., 
adopted  by  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Association,"  which  were 
tliereafter  printetl  each  year  at  the  end  of  the  annual  reports, 
and  also  in  a  separate  pamphlet  for  the  convenience  of  the 
members.  The  person  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  making 
this  compilation  appended  the  above  preamble  and  resolution 
to  the  other  "  standards."  This,  it  is  true,  was  done  without 
any  authority  for  so  doing,  but  for  years  it  appeared  in  the 
annual  reports  in  the  position  described,  but  whether  it  was  a 
"  standard  dimension"  or  a  "  form  of  construction"  was  never 
decided.  A  few  years  ago  the  list  of  standards  was  revised, 
and  the  committee  charged  with  that  duty  discovered  the 
pious  fraud  and  omitted  the  resolution  ;  but  it  has  never  been 
repealed.  It  stands  to-duy  as  the  delil»erate  action  of  the  Assd- 
ciation,  although  apparently  it  Ims  had  little  if  any  effect.  It 
may  lie  said,  though,  that  there  is  considerable  feeling  against 
the  practices  which  the  quoted  resolutions  were  aimed  at. 
Like  the  liciuor  traftic,  though,  these  practices  arc  dllllcidt  to 
control.  Prohibition  don't  prohibit.  High  license,  too,  has 
little  effect.  What  inlluence  the  hard  times  will  have  tliis 
year  remains  to  be  seen.  Contributions  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  members  of  the  .Vssociation,  their  wives,  their  sisters. 


their  cousins  and  their  aunts,  will  probably  be  less  liberal  than 
in  former  years.  Some  of  the  members  who  are  most  deejily 
interested  in  the  welfare  and  usefulness  of  the  organizations 
referred  to  are  earnestly  looking  for  some  means  of  controlling 
the  exuberance  of  their  friends'  hospitalities.  The  Norwegian 
system  is  suggested.  In  that  country  it  was  found,  as  it  has 
Ixien  everywhere  else,  that  the  traffic  in  alcohol  could,  not  be 
controlled  so  long  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  deal- 
ers. The  State,  therefore,  has  created  organizations  in  that 
country  over  which  they  keep  complete  control,  which  arc 
authorized  to  sell  liquor  under  certain  regulations,  which  the 
government  is  thus  able  to  enforce.  Let  our  railroad  friends 
adopt  an  analogous  plan— that  is,  appoint  a  committee  charged 
with  the  duty  of  co-operating  with  the  Entertainment  Com- 
mittees, and  of  restraining  the  expenditures  of  money  at  the 
conventions.  Such  a  committee  could  thus  exercise  a  reason- 
able restraint  over  some  of  the  ambitious  young  men  who 
become  unduly  elated  when  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  hos- 
pitality. A  great  deal  of  absurd  extravagance  has  often  been 
indulged  in  which  it  would  be  for  the  good  ol  the  Associa- 
tions if  it  were  restrained. 

Another  question  that  is  likely  to  come  up  again  this  year 
is  some  arrangement  by  which  less  time  would  be  consumed 
by  the  two  conventions.  Few  who  occupy  the  dual  (positions 
of  Locomotive  and  Car  Superintendents  can  afford  to  devote 
two  weeks  to  those  meetings.  To  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  there  has  always  been  great  opposition.  It  is  not  appar- 
ent either  that  any  great  gain  would  result  therefrom.  It 
makes  very  little  difference  whether  the  same  or  two  sets  of 
officers  preside  over  the  meetings  devoted  to  locomotives  and 
those  devoted  to  cars.  As  the  gain  of  consolidation  is  not 
apparent,  the  obvious  course  is  not  to  do  it ;  but  that  will  not 
l)revent  both  meetings  being  held  during  the  same  week.  Let 
the  Master  Mechanics  hold  their  first  meeting  on  Monday 
evening,  which  will  enable  them  to  finish  up  the  preliminary 
routine  business,  and  have  the  decks  cleared  for  action  next 
morning.  Then  devote  Tuesday  and  We<lne8day  to  the  loco- 
motive dcpxirtment,  and  let  the  first  meeting  of  the  Car-Builders 
be  held  on  Wednesilay  evening,  which  will  give  them  the 
whole  of  Thursday  and  Friday.  If  imfiortant  business  should 
remain  for  the  Master  Mechanics  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  it 
would  be  possible  to  continue  their  meetings  on  Thursday,  and 
the  two  Associations  could  lap  over  each  other.  The  Car- 
Builders  could  continue  theirs  on  Saturday,  if  need  be,  or  even 
extend  them  over  to  the  following  week  in  cases  of  emergency. 
With  a  little  supervision  of  the  Executive  Committees  to 
economize  time,  and  of  a  Norwegian  Committee  to  limit  enter- 
tainments, it  would  l)e  possible  to  accomplish  as  much  in  one 
week  as  is  now  done  in  the  two,  with  perhaps  fewer  head  and 
heait  aches  at  the  end  of  that  time.  ' 


GRAPHITE  AS  A  LUBRICANT. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Amekic.vn  Engineer  : 

Your  review  editor  quotes  the  following  paragraph  from 
our  pamphlet  on  "  Graphite  as  a  Lubricant"  : 

"  The  difference  between  a  jierfectly  pure  graphite  and  one 
almost  pure,  but  still  totally  unfit  for  lubricating,  cannot  be 
detected  by  either  siglit  or  touch  ;  the  buyer's  only  guarantee 
ot  the  purity  is  the  name  and  reputation  of  a  responsible  manu- 
facturer."    And  adds : 

"  Now  what  we  would  like  to  know,  and  probably  some  of 
the  readers  of  this  pamphlet  will  tx;  disposed  to  join  us  in  our 
'  ([uest,'  is  how  do  the  manufacturers  know  whether  the 
grapliite  '  is  jx-rfectly  pure  '  V  If  you  can't  see  nor  feel 
wlicther  it  i.s  pure,  how  can  it  l>c  known  that  it  is  pure  t  in 
other  words,  the  buyers  and  users  of  graphite  would  like  to 
know  how  it  can  be  tested  to  know  whether  it  is  pure  or  not. " 

This  furnishes  us  with  an  opportunity  that  we  are  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of.  Your  review  editor  evidently  thinks 
that  "seeing  is  believing,  and  feeling  is  the  naked  truth." 


-../^  .••*  • .      '    * 
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This  old  saw  is  not,  however,  of  any  use  in  testing  graphite, 
though  it  may  have  its  application  elsewhere.  The  only  way 
to  "  know  "^whether  graphite  is  perfectly  pure  is  to  test  it  in 
a  laboratory  with  the  aid  of  chemistry.  Therefore,  unless  be 
can  make  a  laboratory  test,  "  the  buyer's  only  guarantee  of 
the  purity  is  the  name  and  reputation  of  a  responsible  manu- 
facturer. The  Dixon  Company,  knowing  the  ore  used,  is 
reasomibly  sure  of  the  purity  of  its  product,  but  we  do  not 
stop  there,  we  select  samples  at  the  different  stages  of  manu- 
facture and  send  tliem  to  the  laboratory  for  test.  Our  purify- 
ing processes  are  continued  until  the  required  degree  of  purity 
is  obtained.  In  case  a  test  shows  that  the  stock  is  not  as  rich 
as  usual,  that  particular  batch  is  turned  into  another  channel 
and  does  not  become  "  Dixon's  Perfected  Flake  Graphite." 
The  reason  why  "  you  can't  see  nor  feel  whether  it  is  pure" 
is  because  the  impurities  are  coated  with  the  graphite,  and 
))ecome  so  smooth  and  black  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  sense  of 
feeling  and  seeing.  It  is  only  when  introduced  into  engine 
cylinders  and  bearings  of  machinery  that  particles  of  quartz 
and  other  impurities  fhanifesl  themselves  and  begin  their  work 
of  destruction.  Pure  flake  graphite  is  now  indispensable  in 
every  well-equipped  engine-room  or  machine  shop.  Its  uses 
are  manifold,  but  common  plumbago  and  black  lead,  which 
are  so  often  offered  for  sale  as  lubricants,  are  worse  than 
worthless.  Perfected  flake  graphite  has  had  an  up-hill  fight 
in  overcoming  prejudices  that  have  been  the  outcome  of  ex- 
periments made  with  impure  graphite  and  cheap  plumbago. 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company. 

[The  Dixon  Crucible  Company  have  not,  we  think,  given  a 
quite  satisfactory  answer  to  our  inquiiies.  They  say  "  the 
only  way  to  '  know  '  whether  graphite  is  perfectly  pure  is  to 
test  it  in  a  laboratory  with  the  aid  of  chemistry,"  and  that 
they  "  select  samples  at  the  different  stages  of  manufacture 
ancl  send  them  to  the  laboratory  for  test."  Now  among  our 
readers  are  a  considerable  number  of  people  who  have  more 
or  less  knowledge  of  chemistry.  What  such  people  doubtless 
would  like  to  know  is  the  processes  which  are  employed  in 
the  laboratory.  Our  correspondent's  reply  recalls  the  old 
story  of  the  man  who  had  but  one  leg.  A  woman  expressed 
a  great  deal  of  curiosity  to  know  how  he  lost  the  other  one. 
He  said  he  would  tell  her  if  she  would  agree  not  to  ask  an^ 
more  questions.  She  agreed  to  this,  and  was  told  "  it  was  bit 
off."  Some  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  have  the  same  kind 
of  consuming  desire  to  know  how  the  Graphite  Comptany  test 
their  products,  after  they  "send  it  to  the  laboratory,'  that 
the  woman  had  to  know  what  it  was  that  "  bit  off  "  the  man's 
leg.— Editob  American  Engineer.] 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Beeson'm  Inland  Marine  Directory.    By  Harvey  C.  Boeson, 
Chicago,  111.     290  pp..  »i  X  6*  in. 

This  is  the  seventh  annual  edition  of  this  Directory,  and, 
like  all  other  annuals,  it  has  a  tendency  to  grow  with  each  issue. 
The  contents  of  the  book  are,  first,  32  pages  of  adveatisements 
which  will  make  rival  publishers  envious.  These  are  followed 
by  a  portrait  of  the  author  or  compiler  and  a  list  of  American 
Steam-vessels  of  the  Northwestern  Lakes.  In  this  and  in  other 
lists  which  follow  the  class,  name  of  vessel,  tonnage,  date  and 
place  of  building,  name  and  residence  of  owner  or  manager, 
are  all  given.  There  are  other  similar  lists  of  American  sail- 
ing-vessels, vessels  whose  names  have  been  changed,  small 
steam-vessels  of  the  Northwestern  lakes,  Canadian  steam-ves- 
sels and  Canadian  sailing-vessels  of  the  Northwestern  lakes. 
These  tables  are  followed  by  a  number  of  others  containing 
(lata  and  statistics  relating  to  marine  matters  on  the  great 
lakes,  instructions  to  masters  of  vessels,  pilot  rules,  extracts 
from  revised  statutes,  and  ends  with  a  classified  directory  of 
all  the  more  important  lines  of  trade  connected  with  the  marine 
interests  on  the  Northwestern  lakes.  Many  engravings  of  ex- 
ternal and  internal  views  of  lake  ships  arc  scattered  through 
the  volume,  which  is  of  very  great  interest  and  value  to  all 
who  are  concerned  in  the  immense  traflic  which  is  now  car- 
ried on  on  these  great  internal  highways  of  the  continent. 


How  TO  Ron  Engines  and  Boilers.  Practical  Imtrvction 
for  Young  Kngiiieert  and  Steum  U»er»  By  Eglxjrt  Pom- 
eroy  Watson.  Second  Edition.  Sjwn  &  Chamberlain, 
New  York.     125  pp.,  6*  X  4}  in.,  #1. 

Mr.  Watson  is  the  well-known  editor  of  TJve  Engineer,  which 
is  published  in  New  York,  and  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
books  of  the  "  practical"  type  intended  for  men  in  charge  of 


engines  and  other  machinery.  What  he  writes  is  always  read- 
able and  often  instructive,  and  has  the  merit  that  wayfaring 
and  wise  men  can  understand  what  he  writes.  Whether  the 
other  kind  of  people  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  comprehend 
his  books  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  out. 

The  first  fonr  chapters  of  the  book  before  us  are  on  the  man- 
agement of  boilers.  These  are  followed  by  others  in  which 
the  care  of  the  piston,  valves,  valve-gear,  governors,  connect- 
ing-rods, cranio  and .  crank-pins,  journal-bearings,  setting 
valves  and  eccentrics,  making  joints,  care  of  condensing  en- 
gines, pumps,  etc.,  are  all  discussed,  and  many  shrewd  sugges- 
tions are  given.  "The  last  chapter  he  calls  "  a  little  sermon," 
and  is  on  the  Highest  Qualities  Demanded — a  suggestive  title  ; 
and  a  good  deal  more  might  have  been  written  under  that 
heading  with  advantage  and  profit  to  his  readers.  He  might, 
for  example,  have  added,  "  Fear  God  and  keep  His  command- 
ments, for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man,"  which  would  have 
been  comprehensive. 


TRADE    CATALOGUES. 


New  Illustrated  Price-List  ok  Patent  Electric  Vises, 
J.vcK  Screws,  etc.  The  Capital  Machine  Tool  Company, 
Auburn.  N.  Y.  8  pp.,  4i  X  7i  in.  This  little  book  is  what 
its  title  indicates,  but  why  the  vises  described  in  it  are  called 
"  electric"  does  not  appear.  A  little  description  of  their 
points  of  superiority  would,  it  is  thought,  be  advantageous  to 
both  publisher  and  reader. 

Catalogue  and  Price-List  of  Modern  Meascring  In- 
struments FOR  ALL  Trades  and  Scientific  Purposes. 
E.  G.  Smith.  Columbia,  Pa.  16  pp.,  3i  X  6i  in.  The  prin- 
cipal instruments  which  are  described  in  this  little  publication 
are  caliper  squares  or  graduated  beam-calipers,  vernier  cali- 
])er8,  and  screw  micrometers,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  a 
specialty  with  the  publisher. 


The  Rue  Manufacturing  Company.  Philadelphia.  Man- 
ufacturers of  the  "Little  Giant,"  "Fixed  Nozzle,"  and 
"  Unique  Injectors,"  Rue's  Patent  Boiler  Washing  and  Test- 
ing Apparatus,  etc.  16  pp.,  5J  X  9  in.  The  title  describes 
the  contents  of  this  publication  very  fully.  The  different 
kinds  of  injectors  are  illustrated  and  their  uses  explained,  and 
sizes,  capacity,  etc.,  given,  and  methods  of  attachment  shown. 


American  Tube  Works.  Boston,  Mass.:  Seamless  Drain 
Brass  Pipe  for  Plumbing.  32  pp.,  3|  X  5|  in.  The  purpose 
of  this  little  book  is  to  commend  the  use  of  brass  pipe  gener- 
ally, and  that  made  by  the  American  Tube  Company  in  par- 
ticular, for  plumbing  work.  It  gives  a  scries  of  testimonials 
and  a  large  list  of  buildings  in  which  this  kind  of  pipe  has 
l>een  used,  and  which  one  of  the  testifiers  says,  when  "  prop- 
erly fitted  is  an  everlasting  job." 


Concrete  or  Monolithic  Construction.  Ernest  L.  Ran- 
Rome  8  Series  of  Inventions  in  the  Manufacture  and  Use  of 
Concrete.  Ransome  «&  Smith  Company,  269  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago.  87  pp.,  3|  X  6i  in.  The  principal  invention  de- 
scribed in  this  publication  is  Ransome 's  Concrete  and  Twist^ 
Iron  Construction.  This  consists  in  the  use  of  square  or  rec- 
tangular iron  bars,  which  are  cold  twisted  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous bend  with  the  concrete  in  which  Ihey  are  permanently 
imbedded.  Very  full  information  is  given  of  the  methods  of 
employing  this  kind  of  construction  for  building  purposes, 
monolithic  subways,  sewers,  well  molds,  vault  lights,  etc. 


Reports  of  Twenty-four  Trials  of  the  Hazelton  or 
Porcupine  Boiler,  Arranged  to  Stune  the  Perfonnanee  of  thi* 
Boiler  under  Varying  Conditions  of  Serviee  aiul  teitfi  Different 
Oradea  of  Fuel.  The  Hazelton  Boiler  Company,  716  East 
Thirteenth  Street,  New  York.  32  pp.,  3i  X  6i  m.  The 
"  porcupine"  boiler  resembles  the  same  type  as  the  one  illus- 
trated on  p.  228  of  the  last  number  of  The  American  Engi- 
neer. The  little  pamphlet  before  us  contains  the  reports  of 
24  tests  of  the  "  porcupine"  boilers  made  at  different  places 
and  with  different  kinds  of  coal.  These  tests  show  the  re- 
markably high  average  evaporation  of  8.92  lbs.  of  water  evap- 
orated, at  temj)crature  of  fml  per  pound  of  coal.  The  highest 
rate  is  10.82  lbs.  with  bituminous  coal,  and  the  lowest  8.05  lbs. 
witli  buckwheat.  Atbtcking  a  porcupine  is  proverbially  un- 
pleasant, so  we  will  it  to  others  to  dispute  the  results  of  thccc 
tests,  if  they  are  disposed  to  do  so. 
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Auto-Pneumatic  Railway  Signal  Company's  Debckip- 
TivK  Cataloguk  of  tiieik  Low-Pbe88ukb  Pneumatic  Inter- 
ix)CKiN(>  Si«NAj-8.  liochester,  N.  Y.  36  pp.,  5}  X  9  in. 
This  is  a  well-written,  well-printed,  and  clear  description  of 
the  apparatus  made  by  Uiis  Company  for  operating  switches 
and  signals  by  low-pressure  air.  It  is  illustnitcd  with  a  num- 
ber of  wood-cuts  and  outline  engravings  which  show  the  con- 
struction of  the  apparatus  clearly.  The.  title  page  bears  the 
name  of  II.  U.  La  Kue  as  General  Manager  of  the  Company, 
who  thus  announces  that  he  is  reaily  to  receive  orders  in  his 
new  position,  in  which  his  friends  and  acquaintances  will  wish 
him  abundant  success. 


The  Iron  Car  Comi-any.  115  Broiidway,  New  York. 
9  X  3}  in.,  24  pp.  This  elongated  publication  is  a  prospectus 
of  a  Compjiny,  the  purpose  of  which  apparently  is  to  build 
cars  for  the  tnnsporlation  of  fruits  and  other  perishable  pro<l- 
ucts  from  the  Southern  States.  The  principal  burden  of  the 
text  is  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  is  #3,000,000, 
and  tliat  the  present  price  of  shares  is  $15  for  one  full-paid 
share  of  the  ytur  value  of  $100.  The  "  enterprise,"  it  is  said, 
'*  is  l)ased  on  the  mutuality  of  the  interests  of  the  (teople  of 
one  country,  hut  scparatetl  by  /ones  wide  enough  to  create 
months  of  difference  in  climatic  development."  It  would 
seem  as  though  stock  with  such  a  "  base"  ought  to  be  worth 
at  least  $15  for  one  full-paid  share. 


SouvKNiii  Catalogue,  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
W.  &  L.  E.  Ourley,  Troy,  N.  Y.     64  pp  ,  7  X  10  in. 

In  "  a  sketch  of  their  business  and  an  announcement  of  their 
book,"  the  Messrs.  Gurley  say  that  "  so  many  of  our  cus- 
tomers are  never  seen  by  us,  and  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  our  factory,  that  it  occurred  to  us  to  take  occasion  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  to  present  this  I>ook,  giring 
an  idea  of  the  various  kinds  of  field  instruments  that  we  make, 
and  some  views  of  the  place  where  they  are  made." 

It  opens  with  portraits  of  the  two  founders  of  the  business, 
William  and  Lewis  E.  Gurley.  The  former  died  in  1887,  the 
latter  still  takes  an  active  part  in  the  business. 

Verv  good  views  of  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  building 
occupied  by  the  firm  are  given.  These  include  views  of  all 
their  principal  workshops,  their  sales-room,  and  exhibit  at  the 
Chicago  Exhibition.  About  50  wootl-engravings  with  brief 
descriptions  are  there  given,  which  illustrate  the  principal 
instruments  made  by  tlie  firm.  These  include  Transits  of 
various  kinds,  Qradienters,  Levels,  Plane  Tables,  Compasses 
of  various  kinds.  Odometers,  and  Current  Meters.  This  firm 
have  been  pioneers  in  this  business,  and  the  liook  before  us 
bears  testimony  to  their  well-earned  success. 


The  Conneksville  Blower  Company,  Conneksville, 
Ind.,  Manufacturer*  of  Pontive  Pre»»»re  Blou>er».  for  every 
Purpote  requiring  Air  or  Oa*  to  be  Delivered  under  Pretture. 
16  pp.,  5J  X  9  in.  In  this  pamphlet  the  "  Cvcloidal  Blower," 
manufactured  by  this  Company,  is  very  fully  de8cril)etl.  It 
consists  of  two  revolvers  or  impK^llers,  whose  sectional  form 
resembles  a  figure  8,  and  their  length  is  about  twice  their 
major  diameter.  These  impellers  occupy  the  relation  to  each 
other  which  a  vertical  figure  8  would  to  one  placed  horizon- 
tally thus  ^ ,  and  each  is  carried  on  horizontal  shafts,  and  the 
two  are  enclosed  in  a  case  and  are  driven  by  gear  wheels  out- 
side the  case.  The  outside  contour  of  these  impellers  is  com- 
posed of  epi  and  hypo-cycloidal  curves,  and  oa  the  exact  form 
of  these  curves  much  of  the  etticieocy  of  the  blower  depends. 
In  their  catalogue  the  Company  describe  the  method  of  shap- 
ing these  impellers,  their  form  and  construction,  and  also  a 
very  ingenious  journal-box  intended  to  take  up  wear  on  the 
Journals.  The  publication  concludes  with  de8<-riptions  and 
illustrations  of  different  classes  of  these  blowers  driven  by 
engines  and  electric  motors.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
eneraving  in  the  book,  they  are  all  excellent,  and  are  good, 
old-fashioned  wood-cuts,  than  which  no  other  kind  of  art  can 
represent  a  machine  so  satisfactorily. 


Earthenware  IIouhe«.  Charles  Carroll  Gilman,  Eldora. 
la.  24  pp..  6}  X  9i  in.  The  contents  of  this  pamphlet  ap- 
parently are  intenile<l  to  descrilw  some  of  the  author's  inven- 
tions to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  houses,  but  it  is  not 
easy  for  a  busy  man  to  understand  just  what  these  inventions 
are  from  the  pamphlet  licfore  us.  Apparently  it  is  for  an- 
other prodfss  of  making  wood  "  incombustive,"  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  "  fibrous  brickwares. "  The  latter  is  descrilKHl 
as  follows  :  "  The  formulae  for  its  manufacture  differs  so  far 
from  the  others  us  to  employ  black  soils  largely  with  clays. 


too  fat  for  brick-making,  and  commingling  asbestos  in  greater 
or  less  quantities  with  the  vegetable  matter  that  enters  the 
plastic  composition,  which,  indestructible  by  the  sub(>equent 
firing  processes,  remains  in  the  burned  wares  as  a  fiber  to  bind 
them  as  jute  does  '  staff  : '  for  great  porosity  is  only  had  bv 
excessive  adulteration  of  the  clays  with  combustible  matter. 
This  is  not  lucid.  For  the  benefit  of  the  author  of  this,  and 
those  who  write  other  similar  productions— and  their  readers 
—the  remarks  of  Herliert  Spencer  will  again  be  quoted  :  "  A 
reader  or  listener,"  he  says,  "  has  at  each  moment  but  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  mental  power  available.  To  recognize  and 
interpret  the  symbols  presented  to  him  requires  part  of  this 
power  ;  to  arrange  and  combine  the  images  suggested  by 
them  requires  a  further  part  ;  and  only  that  part  which  re- 
mains can  be  used  for  framing  the  tliought  expressed.  Hence, 
the  more  time  and  attention  it  takes  to  receive  and  understand 
each  sentence,  the  less  time  and  attention  can  l)e  given  to  the 
contained  idea  ;  and  the  less  vividly  will  that  idea  be  con- 
ceived." Mr.  Oilman's  "  symbols'  have  absorbed  all  the 
mental  power  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  his  publication. 


The  Dayton  Uailway  Crossing-Gate.  Manufactured  by 
the  Craig  lleynolds  Foundry  Company,  Dayton,  O.  19  pp., 
6  X  Sf  in.  In  the  pages  of  this  book  the  points  of  superiority 
of  the  crossing-gates  made  by  this  Company  arc  fully  set 
forth.  Two  very  good  illustrations — half-tone  engravings — 
show  one  set  of  them  open  and  another  closed.  Two  pages 
engraved  from  asscmbleu  scraps,  cut  from  newspapers,  which 
give  accounts  of  crossing  accidents,  are  intended  to  accentuate 
the  necessity  of  having  gates  at  such  crossings.  A  poetic 
effusion — we  were  about  to  write  eruption— occupies  the  last 
page.     The  closing  stanza  ends  thusly  : 

*'  Oh,  you  may  toy  with  buzz  saws  coy. 

Whenever  they're  in  motion, 
Or  on  a  feather  m  stormy  weather 

Attempt  to  sail  the  ocean  ; 
And  even  jaw  your  mother-in-law, 

Who  always  does  the  bossing. 
But  don't  go  near — if  death  you  fear— 

The  fatal  railway  crossing." 

The  pamphlet  is  admirably  printe<l  on  coated  paper,  and 
there  is  every  reason  for  thinking  that  the  gales  which  this 
Company  makes  are  as  good  or  better  than  the  best ;  but, 
really,  can  it  be  good  business  policy  for  them  to  publisli  such 
poetry  ?  It  would  seem  to  incline  every  railroad  manager  to 
leave  all  his  crossings  unguarded,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
the  satisfaction  of  killing  as  many  poets  of  that  kind  as  pos- 
sible. . 


Southern  Facts  for  Home-Seekrrs  and  Travelers. 
Mobile  &  Ohio  Bailroad.  48  pp..  4  X  7t  in.  Accompanying 
this  "  folder"  a  neatly  printed  circular  was  received,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  it— the  folder — "contains  complete  time  tables 
and  other  detailed  information  regarding  the  road,  its  officers 
and  agents,  and  gives  the  population  and  altitude  of  all  of 
the  stations  ;  it  contains,  in  addition,  a  great  fund  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  South  in  general,  and  our  section  in  particu- 
lar, condensed  into  a  small  compass" — all  of  which  we  will 
confirm. 

It  is  illustrated  by  some  fairly  good  engravings  made  from 
photographs,  one  of  which  "shows  strawlK-rries,  lettuce, 
onions,  celery,  cabl>age,  and  turnips,  all  gathered  on  the  day 
the  photograph  was  taken.  Had  the  photographer  wished, 
it  is  said,  "  be  might  have  also  shown  in  the  photograph  from 
the  same  garden,  parsnips,  I>cct8,  leeks,  shallots,  radishes, 
salsify,  carrots,  and  parsley." 

Another  engraving  shows  the  Healing  Springs  in  Alabama, 
which  are  said  to  Ixi  a  positive  cure  tor  a  numl>er  of  ills,  to 
some  of  which  nearly  all  full-grown  people  are  subject.  It  is 
also  said  that  there  are  11  springs,  all  different.  There  are 
enticing  engravings  of  turnips  weighing  12  lbs.  each,  a  view 
of  Hon.  E.  M.  Hudson's  gnipe  vineyanl  at  Beaver  Meadow, 
Ala.,  an  apple-tree  in  Tennessee  t)ending  under  a  load  of  30 
bushels  of  apples,  and  a  wagon  load  of  Northern  land  seekers 
looking  at  lands  on  this  road.  We  confess  that  we  like  the 
looks  of  the  Southern  turni|)8,  oibbages,  slrawlterries  and 
grapes  better  than  those  of  the  Northern  land-seekers.  Prob- 
ably most  readers  of  this  "  folder"  would  rather  have  the 
vegetables  whicii  are  depicted  for  neighbors  than  the  land- 
seekers.  Pleiisantry  aside,  this  publication  is  full  of  interest- 
ing information  of  the  country  through  which  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio  Uoad  runs,  and  on  reading  it  one  is  strongly  tempted  to 
abandon  such  drudgery  as  e«liting  a  technical  paper  implies, 
go  South  and  buy  one  of  those  farm  tracts  of  80  acres,  which 
this  "  folder"  tells  us  "  can  be  obtained  within  2  miles  or  less 
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of  the  railroad,  that  will  produce  early  fruits  and  vegetables, 
most  of  the  cereals,  gnisscs,  etc.,  and  where  good  health  and 
water  are  guaranteed,  for  $200." 

Those  interested  in  tlie  South,  or  conlemplatini;  emigration, 
are  recommended  to  write  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Posey,  General  Pas- 
senger Agent  of  the  Mo1)ile  &  Oluo  Kailroad  at  Mobile,  Ala.. 
who  will  send  them  a  copy  of  this  interesting  publication. 
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Primer  of  Navigation.  By  A.  T.  Flagg,  M.A.  104  pp., 
4  X  6  in.  London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  104 
pp.,  4x6  in.,  35  cents. 

Tranmeiiont  of  the  American  Institvte  of  Electriedl  Engi- 
neert.  Vol.  X.  719  pp.,  5i  X  8}  in.  Published  by  the  Insti- 
tute, 12  West  Thirty-first  Street,  New  York. 

The  Magntto  Hand  Telep/ione.  Its  Uontiriiction,  Fitting  up 
and  Adaptability  to  Every-day  Use.  By  Norman  Hughes. 
New  York  :  Spon  &  Chamberlain.     80  pp.,  4i  X  6  in.,  f  1. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ALUMINIUM. 


"At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Association  of  En- 
gineers, Mr.  W.  S.  Sample,  of  the  Metjil  Reduction  Syndicate, 
Limited,  Patricroft,  near  Manchester,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Manufacture  of  Aluminium."  After  a  brief  and  interesting 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  metal,  and  the  various  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  adopted 
in  its  manufacture,  the  author  gave  a  detailed  description  of 
the  Hall  process,  which  was  patentctl  in  the  United  States  in 
1889,  and  which  may  be  reganled  at  present  as  holding  the 
Qeld  in  the  output  of  this  comparatively  new  metal. 

The  Hall  process  con.si8t8  of  dissolving  alumina  in  a  fused 
bath  of  aluminium  fluoride,  and  the  fluoride  of  a  metal  more 
electropositive  than  aluminium,  and  decomposing  the  alumina 
by  passing  an  electric  current  through  the  bath.  In  practice 
the  fluorides  of  sodium  and  calcium  are  usually  added. 

This  process  was  first  worked  by  tlie  Pittsburgh  Ileduction 
Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  in  1888,  and  in  1890  works 
were  started  in  England  by  the  Metal  Reduction  Syndicate, 
Limited,  at  Patricroft,  near  Manchester. 

As  the  electrolytic  processes  as  operated  at  present  are  very 
similar,  the  method  of  operating  the  Hall  process  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  art  at  the  present  time. 

Given  an  electric  current  of  large  volume  and  small  tension, 
a  number  of  carbon-lined  steel  pots  are  placed  in  scries  in  the 
circuit,  the  pots  forming  the  negative  pole  or  cathode,  and 
carbon  rods  attached  to  adjustable  copper  rods  forming  the 
positive  pole  or  anode.  The  circuit  being  closed,  by  making 
contact  between  the  carbon  rods  and  the  carbon  lining  of  the 
pots,  the  current  is  turned  on,  and  electrolyte  added  to  each 
of  the  pots.  The  electrolyte  is  soon  fused  by  the  heat  gener- 
atcil  by  the  resistance  of  the  pots  to  the  passage  of  the  current, 
and  when  sutllcicnt  bath  has  been  fused  alumina  is  added  and 
the  decomposition  begins,  the  aluminium  going  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  which  is  the  negative  pole,  and  the  oxygen  going 
to  the  positive  pole,  combming  with  the  carl>on  anode  and 
escaping  as  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  the  bath  l>ecoraes  ex- 
hausted of  alumina  or  ore  the  resistance  materially  increases, 
as  indicated  by  a  meter  attached  to  each  pot,  and  more  ore  is 
added,  thus  restoring  the  normal  working.  From  time  to 
time,  as  metal  accumulates  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  it  is 
either  tapped  off  or  ladled  out,  and  run  into  molds  as  re- 
quired. The  electrolyte  is  unaffected  by  the  current,  the 
small  loss  which  occurs  being  due  to  volatili7.ation.  and  the 
process,  once  in  operation,  continues  for  months.  The  proc- 
ess is  essentially  a  continuous  one,  working  day  and  night, 
and  the  only  limit  of  a  run  is  the  necessity  for  repairs  to  the 
machinery,  and  a  holiday  for  the  workmen. 

The  materials  necessary  for  a  pound  of  metal  are  : 

2  IIm.  anhydrous  alumina, 
^  lb.  of  electrolyte,  ;  - 

1  lb.  of  carbon. 

The  power  required  in  this  process  Is  18  electric  H.P.  per 
hour  per  pound  of  metal,  although  somewhat  better  results 
have  been  obtained.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  power  is  an 
im|)ortant  item  in  cost,  and  accounts  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
water  power  on  the  continent,  and  the  anticipated  removal  of 
the  plant  of  the  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Company  to  Niagara 
as  soon  as  the  turbines  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company 
arc  in  place. 

At  preseat  the  electrolytic  processes  are  the  only  ones  used 


for  the  proiluction  of  aluminium,  and  it  does  not  seem  prob- 
able tliat  any  better  or  cheaper  metlio<ls  will  be  discovered, 
although  we  are  continually  hearing  of  new  processes,  for 
which  claims  arc  made  that  the  metal  c;gi»be  produced  direct 
from  clay  or  bauxite,  at  remarkably  low  cost.  During  the 
first  few  years  of  manufticlure  the  price  of  aluminium  ranged 
from  90*.  to  6<>».  per  (lound,  and  from  1862  to  1888  the  price 
was  35«.  to  40*.  per  |X)und.  Soon  after  the  latter  date  the 
Aluminium  Company,  Limited,  with  works  at  Oldbury,  came 
into  the  market  with  the  metal  at  20«.  per  pound.  The  price 
was  soon  lowered  by  the  competition  of  the  Alliance  Alumin- 
ium Company,  Limited,  with  works  at  Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
These  two  companies  were  soon  forced  out  of  the  market  by 
the  companies  at  Neuhausen  and  Pittsburgh,  which  began  sell- 
ing the  metal  at  a>)out  8«  per  ptound,  and  have  since,  owing 
to  the  larger  consumption  of  the  metal  and  the  consequent  de- 
creased cost  of  production,  been  able  so  to  reduce  the  selling 
price  that  it  is  now,  volume  for  volume,  but  little  more  ex- 
pensive than  copper. 

As  the  many  valuable  qualities  of  the  metal  have  led  to  the 
belii.f  that  the  price  was  the  one  olwtacle  to  its  extensive  use, 
and  as  the  comjwunds  of  the  metal  are  found  so  universally 
and  abundantly  in  nature,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  investi- 
gators seeking  to  reduce  aluminium  by  chemical  means,  but 
so  far  the  sodium  process  has  been  the  only  one  which  would 
give  the  desired  results.  As  noted  alwve,  it  requires  3  tons 
of  sodium  for  1  ton  of  aluminium  by  either  of  fhe  sodium 
processes,  so  it  is  easy  to  see  why  these  processes  are  unable 
to  compete. 

As  all  clays  contain  a  large  percentage  of  alumina,  it  is  a 
popular  fallacy  that  aluminium  is  reduced  from  clay.  The 
ore  U8e<l  is  pure  anhydrous  alumina,  which  contains  .52.94  per 
cent,  of  aluminium,  and  in  practical  working  less  than  2  tons 
of  this  material  are  required  for  1  ton  of  metal,  so  that  tl»e 
efliciency  as  regards  the  ore  is  perfect. 

The  development  of  the  electrolytic  processes  for  making 
aluminium  created  a  demand  for  pure  alumina,  and  manufac- 
turers have  succeeded  in  supplying  an  article  over  99  per 
cent,  pure,  the  1  per  cent,  being  made  up  principally  of  water 
and  silica.  Pure  carbon  electrotles  were  necessary,  and  these 
aie  furnished  with  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  re- 
sult is  that  aluminium  is  made  so  that  the  entire  product  is 
over  99  per  cent,  pure,  which  is  much  better  than  the  regular 
results  obtained  by  the  chemical  processes.  As  the  methods 
at  present  employed  consist  of  the  direct  reduction  of  the  oxide 
of  the  metiil,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  have  a  more  simple 
process,  and  not  probable  that  a  more  complicated  compound 
can  be  treated  in  a  more  economical  manner.  It  may  be  in- 
ferre<l,  therefore,  that  further  cheapening  of  aluminium  will 
depend  upon  the  greater  consumption  of  the  metal  and  also 
upon  cheaper  power  and  materials,  and  the  consequent  de- 
crease in  the  average  general  expenses  with  greater  output. 
The  present  total  output  of  pure  aluminium  is  between  4  and 
5  tons  per  day,  which  is  more  than  the  annual  production  up 
to  1886.  This  rapid  increase  in  production  has  been  due 
primarily  to  the  aecrcasetl  selling  price,  which  encouraged 
consumers  to  make  practical  use  of  the  metal.  The  present 
consumption  may  be  graded  into  three  classes,  each  of  which 
takes  about  equal  parts.  These  are  iron  and  steel,  brass  and 
bronze,  and  pure  metal. 

The  l)e8t  testimonial  is  the  continued  use  of  the  metal,  and 
this  is  given  by  l>oth  iron  and  steel  makers,  and  bronze  founders. 
The  properties  of  aluminium  have  been  greatly  exaggeratetl, 
and  as  greatly  depreciated  by  many  writers  whose  chief  ability 
seemed  to  Iw  their  desire  to  appear  in  print.  Notwithstanding 
tlie  difliculties  in  perfecting  a  new  process,  and  in  introducing 
a  new  metal,  aluminium  has  obtained  a  place  among  the 
metals  of  ordinary  and  daily  use,  and  its  position  is  continu- 
ally being  made  more  secure  by  a  further  appreciation  of  the 
uses  to  which  it  has  been  put  successfully,  and  hy  new  uses 
for  which  it  is  almost  daily  being  introduced. 

In  using  aluminium  for  steel  the  amount  varies  from  one- 
third  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  1  ton  of  steel,  the  result 
being  sound  ingots  or  castings  free  from  blowholes,  and  a  de- 
crease in  scrap  and  wasters.  A  further  advantage  is  that  a 
milder  steel  can  be  used  for  castings. 

Wrought-iron  castings  have  been  made  by  the  Mitis  proc- 
ess, which  depends  upon  the  use  of  aluminium,  but  the  vari- 
able results  obtained  have  not  led  to  the  general  use  of  this 
process,  although  it  has  not  been  abandoned. 

The  use  of  aluminium  with  cast  iron  produces  sharper  and 
cleaner  castings,  fre*  from  blowholes,  and  gives  a  more  uni- 
form casting.  The  iron  is  made  softer,  with  less  tendency  to 
chill,  part  of  the  combined  carlwn  being  converted  into 
graphite. 

The  amount  of  aluminium  to  be  added  to  cast  iron  varies 
with  the  quality  of  the  iron,  but  1  to  2  lbs.  to  the  ton  of  iron 
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gives  good  results.  Too  murh  aUiminiiini  is  iipt  to  he  worse 
than  none  ut  all,  ami  while  it  docs  useful  work  In  cast  and 
wrought  iron  and  steel,  its  presence  in  the  finishetl  metal  is 
not  wanted. 

This  is  not  the  ease  with  the  copper  alloys,  where  aluniiniuni 
is  used  to  great  ail  vantage  up  to  10  per  cent.,  beyond  which 
the  alloy  becomes  extremely  hard  and  brittle,  and  loses  its 
valuable  qualities. 

Aluminium  is  use<l  with  all  the  well-known  brasses  and 
bronzes  with  beneficial  results  in  (juantities  up  to  1  per  cent, 
for  deoxidizing  or  purifying  tlie  mixture,  and  its  presence  in 
the  finished  product  is  not  detrimental.  The  result  of  these 
small  quantities  of  aluminium  is  to  protluce  cleaner  and 
stronger  castings. 

While  copper  and  aluminium  alloy  in  any  proportion,  the 
useful  bronzes  do  not  contain  over  10  per  cent,  of  aluminium. 
These  bronzes  vary  in  strength  and  physical  properties,  but 
all  of  them  can  be  forged  hot  or  r\m  into  sand  castings.  Cast- 
ings of  10  per  cent,  bronze  are  much  like  rolled  mild  steel, 
having  a  tensile  strength  of  26  tons  to  28  tons  per  sqiuire  inch, 
and  an  elongation  in  2  in.  of  25  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  but 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  7.5,  while  sleel  is  8.0.  The  5  per 
cent,  bronze  is  much  softer  and  less  strong,  having  a  tensile 
strength  of  17  tons  to  18  tons  per  square  inch,  and  an  elonga- 
tion of  60  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent,  in  2  in.  Many  difTerent 
qualities  of  aluminium  brass  are  made,  but  the  best  give  a 
tensile  strength  from  30  tons  to  35  tons  per  sauare  inch,  and 
6  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  in  2  in.,  as  required. 

There  are  no  copper  alloys  without  aluminium  which  ap- 
proach those  containing  aluminium,  and  from  the  physical 
properties  noted  above  it  will  be  seen  that  sand  castings  can 
l)e  made  equal  to  wrought-iron  forgings,  and  with  a  material 
which  is  not  consigned  to  an  almost  valueless  scrap  heap 
should  an  accident  occur  to  the  part.  Increased  tensile 
strength  is  obtained  in  the  bronzes  by  the  addition  of  silicon, 
but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  elongation. 

The  pure  metal  is  used  as  such  for  many  different  purposes 
in  castings,  sheets,  tubes  and  wire.  The  malleability  of  the 
metal  is  such  that  it  can  be  beaten  into  leaf,  whidi  has  largely 
replaceil  silver  leaf. 

The  shrinkage  of  pure  metal  is  alx>ut  i  in.  to  the  foot,  but 
castings  are  usually  hardened,  so  as  to  get  increased  strength 
and  to  allow  machining,  and  the  shrinkage  decreased. 

The  pure  metal  is  quite  soft,  and  in  castings  has  a  tensile 
strength  of  about  8  tons  per  square  inch,  while  the  hardened 
metal  has  a  tensile  strength  of  about  12  tons  per  square  inch, 
and  is  as  hard  as  gun  metal.  Sheet  and  wire  are  much  stronger 
tiwn  castings,  depending  on  the  amount  of  work  done  on  the 
ingot  met«T.  As  no  satisfactory  solder  has  been  found  for 
aluminium,  its  uses  are  restricted  to  worK  that  can  be  cast, 
stamped,  spun,  drawn  or  riveted,  yet  with  this  drawback  the 
applications  are  numerous  when  there  is  a  disposition  to  use 
tlie  mettU.  Aluminium  cooking  utensils  have  found  favor 
wherever  tried,  and  are  at  present  supplied  by  several  makers. 

The  rea<ling  of  the  paper  was  followed  by  a  short  discus- 
sion, in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  Adamson,  of  Hyde, 
state<I  that  he  hml  been  in  correspondence  with  Captain  Hunt, 
President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Company,  with  a  view 
to  the  construction  of  a  boiler  of  aluminium  plates,  and  from 
the  information  he  had  received,  it  appears  that  the  company 
are  now  producing  plates  of  nearly  pure  aluminium,  having  a 
tensile  strength  of  50,000  lbs.  |>er  square  inch,  or  if  necessary 
55,000  lbs.,  an  elastic  limit  of  35.000  lbs.,  with  a  nxluction  of 
area  of  20  per  cent.,  or,  in  other  words,  with  an  elastic  limit 
e(iual  to  that  of  good  soft  steel,  which  is  three  times  as  heavy. 
At  present  the  Company  are  rolling  plates  up  to  30  in.  in 
width,  and  are  prepiire<l  to  supply  ingots  at  a  cost  of  alwut 
2*.  a  pound,  which  can  be  rolle(l  to  tlie  same  size  as  ordinary 
steel  boiler  plates. 


NOTES  AND   NEWS. 


Railway  Pension  Fund  of  Holland —Employes  of  State 
railways  in  Holland  pay  1  per  cent,  of  their  wages  to  a  pen- 
sion fund,  and  during  illness  they  receive  Iwo-thirdsof  their 
regular  salary  for  four  montlis. 

English  Dining-Cars.— The  Midland  Railway  Company  on 
trains  from  London  to  Glasgow  has  introduced  the  American 
system  of  dining  cars,  but  has  lieltered  it  by  starving  meals  for 
both  first  and  tliird-class  passengers.  The  dinner,  first-class, 
is  85  cents,  thir<l-cla8s,  60  cents.  Passengers  who  prefer  may 
dine  a  Ui  carte,  ordering  a  cup  of  coffee  for  5  cents,  or  tea  with 
brea<l  and  butter  for  10  cents,  or  a  chop  with  bread  and  pota- 
toes for  30  cents. 


Railway  Trains  Run  by  Water  Power.— The  announce- 
ment is  made  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  liailroad  will  adopt 
the  trolley  systPm  for  moving  trains  over  two  sections  of  the 
Rocky  ftfountaiiis.  The  power  will  be  developed  from  the 
waters  which  rush  down  the  precipices  and  along  the  moun- 
tain sides. 

A  2,000-Volt  Electric  Current.— Mr.  Tesla  has  been  mak- 
ing some  brilliant  experiments  with  high-voltage  electric  cur- 
rents. It  is  stated  that  he  has  receivc'<l  through  his  hands  cur- 
rents at  a  potential  of  more  than  200.000  volts,  and  there  is  a 
report  that  he  expects  to  obtain  a  potential  of  3,000,000  volts 
in  some  of  his  future  experiments. 

Rail  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.— A  plan  is  on  foot  in  Russia  for 
building  a  railroad  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  near  the  Swedish  fron- 
tier. Starting  from  the  Norwegian  terminus  of  the  Finnish 
railways,  the  road  will  he  about  470  miles  long.  There  are  no 
serious  engineering  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  railway, 
and  as  it  will  be  built  on  a  cheap  system  much  used  in  Fin- 
land, the  cost  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  |13, 000,000. 

Windmills  for  Electrical  Lighting;.— Some  extensive  ex- 
periments have  been  made  lately  with  the  use  of  windmills  for 
electrical  lighting,  which  have  given  promise  of  ultimately 
developing  into  something  that  will  be  successful  and  useful. 
The  recoils  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service  for  the  past 
15  years  show  that  wind  may  be  relied  upon  to  blow  with  suffi- 
cient velocity  to  drive  a  windmill  with  its  average  working 
capacity  8  hours  out  of  every  24. 

Hluminated  Life  Buoy.— Some  trials  have  recently  been 
made  on  board  a  German  war  vessel  with  an  electnc-light 
Irtioy.  The  buoy  was  thrown  overl)oard  when  the  vessel  was 
proceeding  at  a  speed  of  about  16  knots.  For  a  few  seconds 
it  was  lost  in  the  eddy  currents  caused  by  tlie  screws,  but 
then  reappeared.  It  is  expected  that  the  buoy  will  l)e  found 
useful  at  night,  and  the  experiments  have  resulted  so  success- 
fully that  it  will  probably  be  adopted  by  the  Gennan  Navy. 

Felling  Trees  by  Electricity. — Trees  are  felled  by  elec- 
tricity in  the  great  forests  of  Galicia.  For  cutting  compara- 
tively soft  wood  the  tool  is  in  the  form  of  an  auger,  which  is 
mounted  on  a  carriage  and  is  moved  to  and  fro  and  revolved 
at  the  same  time  by  a  small  electric  motor.  As  the  cut  deep- 
ens wedges  are  inserted  to  prevent  the  rift  from  closing,  and 
when  the  tree  is  nearly  cut  through  an  ax  or  handsaw  is  used 
to  finish  the  work.  In  this  way  trees  are  felled  very  rapidly 
and  with  very  little  labor. 

Test  of  Armor-Plate.  — On  May  15  there  was  a  test  of  the 
armor-plate  representing  the  turrets  of  the  Maine,  Puritan, 
and  Monadnock,  at  the  proving  ground  of  tlie  Bethlehem  Iron 
Company.  The  plate  tested  was  Harveyized  and  curved  as  it 
would  go  on  the  ship,  with  a  thickness  of  8  in.  To  cause  the 
acceptance  of  the  armor  which  it  represented,  it  had  to  re- 
ceive a  blow  from  a  1001b  6  in.  shot  at  1,678  ft.  per  second 
without  cracking,  and  a  blow  from  another  6-in.  shell  having 
a  striking  velocity  of  1,978  ft.  per  second,  without  being  pene- 
trated. These  conditions  were  met.  The  penetration  by  each 
of  the  shots  was  from  2  to  3  in.  As  the  projectiles  were  broken 
and  the  pieces  remained  welded  in  the  holes,  it  was  impossible 
to  accurately  measure  the  penetration,  but  the  plate  was  not 
cracked.  Captain  Simpson,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Ordnance,  who  directe«l  the  details  of  the  trial,  ordered  the 
18-in.  gun  fired  at  the  plate  with  1.8*5  ft.  velocity.  A  250-lb. 
armor-piercing  projectile  was  fired.  The  plate  was  cracked, 
but  not  penetrated  by  this  blow. 

A  Peculiar  London  Railway  Station.  — A  very  queer  rail- 
way station  in  London  is  that  at  Wap])ing,  on  the  East  Lod- 
d(m  Line.  Very  few  dwellers  in  other  parts  of  Ixindon  ever 
get  out  at  Wapping,  and  thus  they  miss  the  singular  b<'auties 
of  the  station.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  a  huge  caisson  for 
some  engineering  worksto  which  winding  staircases  have  been 
added.  Up  the  sides  of  the  huge  caisson  the  passengers  crawl 
like  flies  on  a  window  pane.  The  secret  of  its  queer  appear- 
ance is  that  it  was  originally  the  northern  shaft  of  the  famous 
Thames  Tunnel,  which  Brunei  built  in  1843  at  a  cost  of  £468,- 
000  ($2,277,522).  It  was  very  dangerous  work,  owing  to  the 
porous  nature  of  the  river  bed,  and  the  tunnel  was  long  con- 
sidered a  masterpiece  of  engineering.  It  consists  of  two  arched 
ways  of  1,200  ft.  long.  14  ft.  wide,  16i  ft.  high,  and  16  ft. 
below  the  river.  For  a  long  time  it  was  a  popular  excursion 
to  go  through  tlie  tunnel  ;  but  it  never  was  a  financial  success, 
and  in  1865  the  East  London  I^ilway  bought  it  for  £200.000 
(1973,300),  or  less  than  half  its  cost.  The  company  now  leases 
its  lines  to  a  syndicate  of  other  companies,  who  use  the  tunnel 
as  means  of  communication  between  the  southern  and  north- 
ern railway  systems.  .         - 
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A  NewAnstrian  Mitrailleuse.— The  Austrian  Government 
liiis  dftinilely  adopt^nl  Archduke  Karl  Salvator's  aiitomatic- 
mitrailleiisc.  The  arsenal  trials  proved  highly  satisfactory. 
One  hundred  of  the  guna  have  aireatly  been  manufactured. 
The  gun  will  not  be  used  in  field  service,  but  only  on  the 
works  of  the  fortresses.  It  is  about  half  the  weight  of  the 
Maxim  machine  gun,  and  has  about  the  same  firing  rate.  The 
barrel  is  incase<i  in  a  water  jacket.  Twelve  hundre<l  rounds 
can  be  fired  continuously  without  overheating  the  gun. 

The  Local  Traffic  of  many  roads  is  curiously  managed  by 
some  one.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  two  and  three-car  trains 
run  by  locomotives  of  90,000  lbs.  weight,  and  compound  at 
that.  As  the  mileage  made  by  these  engines  on  local  trains  is 
all  charged  in  the  annual  report,  it  is  not  surprising  that  tlie 
compound  engine  is  not  so  economical  as  expected.  To  a 
train  despatcher  or  a  round-house  foreman  anything  is  a  loco- 
motive, but  some  one  should  be  in  charge  who  understands 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  matter.  It  is  a  great  waste  of  power 
to  use  a  horse  to  draw  a  baby- wagon.  —  Tit*  Engineer. 

Petroleum  for  Fuel  in  Buenos  Ayres.— Experiments  have 
recently  been  made,  it  is  said  with  success,  on  the  Southern 
liiiilway  of  Buenos  Ayrcs.  in  the  use  of  petroleum  on  locomo 
tives.  Only  two  conditions  are  needed  to  make  its  use  prac- 
ticable :  one  is  that  other  fuel  relatively  to  petroleum  should 
be  dear,  and  that  petroleum  relatively  to  other  fuel  should  be 
clieap.  Under  those  conditions  petroleum  may  l)e  used  eco- 
nomically, otherwise  not. 

Aluminium  for  Lithography. —The  latest  use  to  which  alu- 
minium is  put,  notes  a  technical  journal,  is  in  lithography,  in 
which  process  it  is  claimed  to  [wssess  many  advantages  over 
the  stone  now  used  while  fulfilling  all  the  requisite  conditions. 
The  only  stone  used  for  lithographing  is  found  in  Bavaria,  and 
as  the  supply  is  diminishing  the  price  is  increasing.  More- 
over, it  is  very  brittle,  and  being  rigid  can  be  used  only  on  flat 
surfaces.  Under  a  recently  patente<l  process,  we  are  told, 
aluMiinlum  plates  am  be  molded  into  forms  for  cylinder  presses. 

The  First  Iron  Bridge. — The  first  iron  bridge  ever  erected 
in  the  world,  and  which  is  in  constant  use  at  the  present  time, 
spans  a  little  river  in  the  countj^  of  Salop,  on  the  railroad 
leading  from  Shrewsbury  to  Worcester,  England.  It  was 
built  in  the  year  1778,  and  is  exactly  96  ft.  in  length.  Total 
amount  of  iron  used  in  construction,  378  tons.  Stephenson, 
the  great  engineer,  in  writing  concerning  it,  said  :  "  When  we 
consider  the  fact  that  the  casting  of  iron  was  at  that  time  in 
its  infancy,  we  are  convinced  that  unblushing  audacity  alone 
could  conceive  and  carry  into  execution  such  an  undertak- 
ing."— St.  Tjouit  RepuUie. 

The  Lake  Steamer  "  North  America."— A  new  steamer 
has  recently  been  launched  at  the  Globe  Iron  Works,  Cleve- 
land, for  the  Northern  Steamship  Company,  and  it  is  intended 
for  service  between  Duluth  and  BuCFalo.  The  general  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows  :  Length  over  all,  383  ft.;  length  between 
perpendiculars,  380  ft.;  breadth,  molded.  44  ft.;  depth.  26  ft.; 
depth  to  spar-deck,  34  ft.  5  in.  The  vessel  has  been  built  of 
mild  steel  throughout,  with  an  inner  bottom  extending  from 
the  collision  bulkhead  forward  to  the  afterpeak  bulkhead  aft. 
It  has  been  built  under  special  survey  in  order  to  obtain  the 
highest  classification  in  the  United  States  standard  rules. 

This  vessel  is  fitted  with  two  vertical  quadruple-expansion 
engines  of  3,500  II. P.  each,  and  with  a  total  H.P.  of  7,000  the 
vessel  is  expected  to  make  an  average  speed  of  over  20  statute 
miles  per  hour.  The  boilers  are  the  Belleville  patent  water- 
tube  system  ;  their  nominal  evaporative  efficiency  will  give 
the  main  engines  7,000  H.P.  and  to  the  auxiliaries  .500  II.P. 
more,  wiUi  natural  draft. 

The  electric-lighting  plant  is  divided  into  three  unite  ;  each 
unit  consisting  of  a  vertical,  direct-connected,  three-cylinder, 
triple-expansion  engine  and  dynamo.  The  units  are  of  400 — 
10  c.  p.  light  capacity  each,  and  develop  an  E.  M.  F.  of  110 
volts  at  300  revolutions  per  minute.  Tlie  state-rooms  are 
lighted  by  16  c.  p.  lamps,  enclosed  in  ground  glass  globes  ; 
these  lamps  are  lighted  and  extinguished  t>y  a  switch  placed 
adjacent  to  the  berth.  The  main  saloon  is  lighted  by  means 
of  beautiful  clusters,  and  in  each  panel  running  parallel  with 
the  state-rooms  is  placed  a  16  c.  p.  lamp,  enclosed  in  a  ground 
glass  globe.  This  same  mode  of  lighting  is  followed  in  other 
departments ;  the  style  of  fixtures,  however,  is  somewhat 
varied. 

A  refrigerating  apparatus  will  be  supplied  by  the  De  La 
Vergne  liefrigerating  Machine  Company,  of  New  York.  The 
macTdne  which  this  Company  supplies  will  be  one  of  8  tons  re- 
frigerating capacity  every  24  hours,  and  is  the  model  which 
this  Company  has  especially  designetl  for  the  purpose  of  going 
on  board  of  shi|w. 

Russian  Armored  Ship  "Na^arin." — The  new  Russian 


armored  Ship  Navarin,  ]aunche<l  in  1892  (but  formally  com- 
menced October  8,  1890,  in  the  anniversary  of  the  famous 
Navarin  sea  battle),  is  now  incorporated  to  the  Russian  fleet, 
and  will  have  a  crew  of  *579  men.  The  Narxirin  is,  the  Peter 
tli£  Great  being  excluded,  the  largest  ship  in  the  Baltic  fleet. 
The  general  dimensions  are  :  Length,  3S8  ft. :  breadth  with 
armor-plates,  67  ft.;  draft,  25  ft.;  displacement,  9,476  tons. 
The  whole  ship  is  made  of  steel,  the  over  deck  (armored)  also  ; 
only  the  planking  of  the  overdeck  and  the  lining  of  the  armor 
are  of  wood.  The  armor  extends  3  ft.  above  the  water  line 
and  4  ft.  Ix^low  it.  The  thickness  of  armor  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  ship  is  16  in.;  the  thickness  of  armored  turrets  is  12  in. 
There  are  two  engines  of  9,000  indicated  H.P.  Each  engine 
has  a  counting  apparatus  and  another  apparatus  which  show 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  screws.  The  engines  are 
provided  with  12  cylindrical  l>oilers,  each  with  three  furnaces. 
The  ship  has  a  steam  winch  and  special  vertical  tul>es  for  hoist- 
ing ashes  from  the  ash-pits  ;  and  a  steam  steering  gear.  E^ch 
engine  contains  a  special  evaporator  to  produce  2,200  galls,  of 
water  for  Iwilers,  and  1,900  gallons  of  fresh  drinking-water  a 
day.  Each  evaporator  is  provided  with  two  apparatus  of 
Totov,  which  gives  160  galls,  of  fresh  water  in  an  hour.  The 
ventilation  is  very  perfect.  The  military  department  has  its 
own  ventilation.  Theship  will  be  lighteti  by  electricity.  The 
auxiliary  means  of  transport  consists  of  two  rowing  long-boats, 
one  half  long-boat,  two  transport  boats,  two  six-row-yawls, 
two  steam  long-boats  ;  eleven  in  all.  There  is  a  single  mast, 
very  thick,  of  steel,  only  for  giving  signals.  It  has  two  side 
shrouds  for  hoisting  the  long-boats.  Aloft  the  mast  is  armed 
with  10  rapid-fire  guns.  The  armament  consists  of  four  giant 
12  in.  guns  in  two  turrets,  which  are  revolving  and  each  con- 
tains two  guns.  They  are  tlie  largest  guns  which  have  yet 
been  made  for  the  fortresses.  licside  them  the  ship  has  eight 
6-in.  long-shot  guns  in  the  middle  part,  four  each  side  ;  12 
rapid-fire  guns  on  the  stern,  fore  and  middle,  and  10  guns  on 
the  mas  (as  almve  said) ;  and  six  Whitehead  mining  (torpedo) 
apparatus.  Under  this  armed  part  of  the  ship  the  sailors' 
deck  is  placed.  The  captain's  cabin  takes  its  stern  end  (three 
rooms) :  the  ward-room,  bath,  and  bar  are  also  situated  here. 
The  officers'  ward-room  and  their  cabins  (state-rooms)  are 
nearer  to  the  center.  Below  this  deck,  and  therefore,  already 
under  water,  the  rooms  for  the  crew  are  designed.  The 
armored  ship  Nnvarin  was  built  by  the  Company  of  Franco- 
Russian  Works  in  St  Petersburg.  The  hull  alone  cost  $800,- 
000.  The  engine  was  also  made  by  the  same  Company,  and 
cost  $724,200,  and  with  supplementary  devices  and  evapora- 
tors, $7';0,800.  Therefore  the  whole  ccwt  of  the  ship  is  $1,570,- 
800.  For  comparison  we  will  say  that  the  armored  ship  Pet-er 
the  Great  has  cost  $3,000,000.  The  slnp  is  not  yet  finished, 
and  now  she  has  gone  from  Newa  Channel  (in  St.  Petersburg) 
to  Kronstadt,  where  she  will  receive  the  armament,  and  next 
j'ear  she  will  make  a  four  months'  cruise. 

Underground  Traction.— It  is  reported  that  the  Metropoli- 
tan Traction  Company,  of  New  York,  are  to  make  a  trial  of 
the  Siemans-IIoIske  system  of  undergroimd  electric  trolley 
line  in  New  York.  "The  system  has  been  in  use  successfully 
for  some  time  in  Buda  Pesth  on  several  lines,  the  first  of 
which  was  laid  down  in  July,  1889.  This  system  is  of  the 
simplest  construction,  consisting  of  a  conduit  of  pear-shaped 
section  with  two  angle  irons  on  one  side,  one  for  the  in-going 
and  the  other  for  the  return  current.  Sliding  contact  is  made 
by  means  of  shuttle-shaped  sliders.  Sixty  cars  are  now  run 
over  the  lines  at  Buda- Pesth,  at  an  average  speed  of  12  miles 
an  hour,  and  at  a  cost  of  5i  cents  per  car  mile.  It  would  thus 
seem  that  this  system  has  demonstrated  its  practicability  at 
Buda-Pestli,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  conditions  at  New 
York  would  militate  against  its  success  there.  It  may  be 
noted  that  in  a  report  of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Buda- 
Pesth,  made  about  a  year  ago,  it  was  stated  that  the  oi^eration 
of  the  road  was  several  times  interrupted  by  unusually  heavy 
falls  of  snow,  though  otherwise  its  operation  was  declared  suc- 
cessful. 

Spray  in  the  Boiler. — A  French  engineer  is  reported  to 
have  designed  a  safety  boiler  of  a  somewhat  novel  character. 
It  consists  of  a  nest  of  horizontal  tubes  placed  over  the  fur- 
nace. Into  this  nest  water  is  injected  in  the  form  of  spray, 
under  which  conditions  it  is  instantaneously  evaporated  and 
superheated.  "  Solid"  water,  if  one  may  use  the  term,  is 
never  admitted  to  the  tubes.  The  evaporative  power  of  the 
boiler  is  said  to  be  remarkable,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  tubes 
do  not  burn  out. 

Cost  of  Transmitting  Power.— A  comparison  of  the  cost 
of  transmitting  power  by  various  methods,  as  given  in  a 
French  mining  journal,  presents  the  following  data  :  1.  Com- 
parative cost  on  10  H.P.  transmitted  in  1,093  yds.- by  cables, 
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1.77  per  effective  H. P.  per  hour;  l)y  electricity,  2.21;  by 
hydraulics,  2.9() ;  by  compressed  uir,  2.98.  2.  Comparative 
cost  on  50  H.P.  tninsmitted  1,093  ynis.— by  cables,  1.35  per 
effective  H.P.  per  hour;  by  hydraulics,  1.87  ;  by  electricity, 
2.07  ;  by  compressed  air,  2.29.  3.  CJomparative  cost  on  10 
effective  H.P.  transmitted  5,465  yds.— by  electricity,  2.64  per 
effective  H.P.  per  hour  ;  by  compressetl  air,  4.66  ;  by  cable, 
4.69  ;  by  hydraulics,  5.2iB.  4.  Comparative  cost  on  50  effec- 
tive H.P.  transmitted  5,465  yds.— by  electricity,  2.34  per  effec- 
tive H.P.  per  hour;  by  cables,  2.65;  by  compressed  air, 
2.99  :  by  hydiauiics,  3.02.  Steam  was  the  prime  mover  used 
in  each  of  the  al>ove  instances,  aod  it  appears  that,  for  long 
distances,  electricitv  takes  the  lead  in  economy  over  all  other 
systems.  It  has  also,  remarks  the  journal  cited,  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  facility  with  which  the  power  may  l>c  sub- 
divided, and  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that,  in  fiiture  coal 
mining,  electricity  will  be  much  usc<l  for  coal  cutting,  tunnel- 
ing, pumping,  hauling,  etc. 

The  "Ericsson."- Considerable  interest  has  l)cen  excited 
from  the  fact  that  a  new  torpedo  boat,  the  Kriesttou,  was 
launched  at  Dubuque,  1,500  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  de- 
signs for  the  hull  and  machinery  and  armament  of  this  IxHtt  is 
154  ft.;  beam,  15i  ft.;  draft,  4J  ft.  Her  displacement,  nor- 
mal, is  100  tons.  She  wtts  designed  to  be  longer  and  broader 
than  the  Gudung,  without  drawing  so  much  water,  and  giving 
a  greater  sju-ed.  Compieteti,  witli  slight  changes  in  the  design 
originally  adopted,  the  Kric»$on  will  compare  with  tJie  Cu»h- 
ing  as  follows  : 

Erietton:  Length,  154  ft.;  width,  1.5i  ft.;  draft,  4f  ft.;  in- 
dicated li.P.,  2,500  ;  24  knots  speed  ;  displacement,  150  tons. 

CuMng:  Length,  138  ft.;  width,  15  ft.;  draft,  54  ft.;  1,720 
H.P.  ;  22  knots  8|)eed  ;  displacement,  116  tons. 

The  general  construction  of  the  vessel  is  on  the  transverse 
system,  and  s|)ecial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  longitudinal 
strength  and  stiffness  by  the  use  of  an  intercostal  vertical  keel 
and  broad,  heavy  stringer  plates.  At  the  bow  a  turtle-back 
deck  works  into  and  terminates  in  the  conning  tower.  The 
armament  of  the  vessel  will  consist  of  one  fixed  tube  in  the 
bow  for  firing  the  Howell  torpedo  ;  two  diverging  tubes  on  a 
training  circle  aft  for  the  firing  of  the  Whitehead  torpedo,  and 
four  1-pdr.  rapid-firing  guns.  The  turtle-back  deck  is  also 
worked  in  a  way  to  accommodate  tlie  torpedo  tube  and  load- 
ing gear  in  the  bow. 

In  the  interior  the  l)oat  is  thoroughly  modern,  and  that,  of 
course,  signifies  something  novel  in  a  United  States  torpe<io 
iKwt.  The  motive  power  was  designed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Hteam  Engineering,  and  consists  of  two  propelling  engines 
(rights  and  lefts)  of  the  vertical,  inverteil,  direct-acting,  quaii- 
ruple-expansion  type,  with  Thomycroft  boilers,  all  pTace<l  in 
a  common  water-tight  compartment.  These  are  calculate<l  to 
give  a  speed  to  the  vessel  of  about  23  knots  working  at  412 
revolutions  a  minute,  and  under  a  steam  pressure  of  250  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch.  The  weight  of  all  machinery,  boilers, 
auxiliaries,  and  contained  water,  but  exclusive  of  all  stores, 
spare  parts,  steering-gear  and  capstan,  is  less  than  52  tons.  An 
electric  plant  for  lighting  the  vessel  by  the  incandescent  sys- 
tem and  for  operating  a  search  light  has  been  provided.  This 
plant  is  installed  in  the  engine-room.  Every  means  for  the 
comfort  of  the  officers  and  crew  in  ilie  cramped  quarters  al- 
lotted to  them  hiis  been  employed,  the  fact  being  borne  in 
mind  tiiat  the  radius  of  action  of  a  torptedo  boat  is  limited 
nither  by  the  endurance  of  the  people  on  board  of  her  than  by 
the  amount  of  coal  carrie<l  in  the  bunker.  Two  state-rooms 
are  provided  for  the  officers,  and  a  large  room,  extending  the 
entire  width  of  the  boat,  containing  four  bunks,  is  provided 
for  the  petty  officers.  In  the  crew's  quarters  there  are  12 
bunks  and  a  swinging  s[mce  for  four  hammocks. 

To  make  the  special  chanicter  of  the  KriesMti  plain,  a  com- 
parison with  some  of  the  latest  butlt  torpedo  boats  of  the 
British  and  French  navies  Is  herewith  given. 
Vessel*.  Length.     Displtcement.  Speed. 

£:ricMon,  U.  8 154  ft.        150  tons        24     knots. 

//aoocA,  H.  M.  8 180"  110    "  27        " 

0»«reur,  France 149"         114    "  23.5     " 

Each  one  of  these  boats  is  intende<I  to  carry  tliree  quick- 
firing  guns  and  to  discharge  torpe<loes  ahead  and  astern,  or  in 
practically  any  direction.  It  may  be  stated  that  of  these  three 
boats  the  Conreur  is  the  only  one  now  in  commission. — Provi- 
dence Sunday  Journal. 

Purdne  University  Laboratory.— President  Smart,  of  Pur- 
due University,  has  sent  out  a  circular  in  which  he  announces 
the  present  state  of  affairs  reganling  the  restoration  of  the 
laboratory  which  was  burned  on  the  23<l  of  January  last.  The 
announcement  is  made  that  the  portion  of  the  buildings  which 
contained  the  foundry  and  woo<l-working  shop  has  been  re- 
paired, and  that  tlie  machines  and  tools  are  now  in  use  by  stu- 


dents. The  machlno-room,  forge-room  and  .steam  engineer- 
ing laboratory  are  In  process  of  reconstruction.  That  portion 
of  the  plant  which  has  excited  the  greatest  Interest  among  the 
railroad  and  engineering  fraternity  is  the  locomotive  plant  for 
testing  locomotives,  and  every  one  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
this  will  not  only  be  reiilaced,  but  that  the  facilities  for  doing 
work  win  be  very  greatly  increased.  This  plant  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  general  laboratory  to  a  new  building  especially 
designed  to  receive  it,  and  the  new  plant  will  be  larger  and 
more  complete  than  the  original.  Its  parts  will  lie  made  ad- 
justable to  receive  any  locomotive  whatever  ;  and  In  order 
tliat  the  whole  may  be  available  for  testing  the  performances 
of  locomotives  from  any  part  of  the  country,  the  building  will 
be  connected  by  a  track  with  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Kali- 
road.  A  new  traction  dynamometer  made  up  of  the  weighing 
portion  of  an  Emery  testing  machine  of  30,000  lbs.  capacity 
lias  been  especially  designed,  and  is  now  being  built  by  Messrs. 
William  Sellers  &  Company.  The  possession  of  this  fine  piece 
of  appanitus  will  secure  great  accuracy  in  the  determination 
of  draw-bar  stresses,  wliich  is  one  of  the  important  elements 
in  the  performance  of  a  locomotive.  The  importance  of  tlie 
locomotive  work  that  originated  at  Purdue  has  been  especially 
recognized.  Before  the  fire  there  was  a  single  locomotive  ; 
now,  by  the  addition  of  the  Baldwin  working  model,  there 
will  be  in  effect  two  ;  then  the  locomotive  was  In  the  general 
laboratory,  now  it  is  to  occupy  an  annex  by  itself  ;  then  it 
was  an  isolated  plant  remote  from  railroads,  now  the  annex  is 
In  track  connection  with  the  railroads  of  the  country  ;  then 
the  plant  was  arranged  to  test  the  Purdue  locomotive  Sehenee- 
Uidy  only,  now  ample  provision  has  l)een  made  for  testing  any 
locomotive  that  may  be  ordered.  Certainly  the  officers  and 
faculty  of  Purdue  University  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
prompt  response  for  assistance  which  they  liavc  received  and 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
made  available  for  the  restoration  of  this  most  valuable  labora- 
tory. 

Projected  Line  up  the  Jungfrau. — The  Swiss  Department 
of  Finance  has  received  from  the  well-known  financier  of 
Zurich,  Guyler  Zeller,  a  request  for  the  concession  for  a  road 
of  a  new  design  up  the  Jungfrau.  We  know  that  there  are 
already  three  oUl  projects  In  existence  at  whicli  the  point  of 
departure  is  put  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Laiiterbrunner. 
The  others  are  Messrs.  Coechlin,  formerly  Engineer  of  the 
Eiffel  establishment  in  Paris  ;  Colonel  Locher.  and  Engineer 
Trautwelller,  but  up  to  the  present  time  none  of  these  projects 
have  any  chance  of  being  executed.  The  new  project  will 
sta^t  from  Scherdegg  Station,  which  Is  the  highest  point  reachai 
from  the  railroad  Wengeralp  that  was  open^  to  traffic  In  1893. 
Starting  from  Scherdegg,  the  route  turns  to  the  west,  passes 
along  the  side  of  Fallb«den,  and  abuts  directly  at  the  foot  of 
the  Eiger  glacier,  then  toward  the  east  and  afterward  to  the 
soutli  into  a  tunnel,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ma-ssire  Eiger,  and 
reaches  Eiger  Station,  located  at  an  altitude  of  10,171  ft.,  and 
is  built  in  under  open  cut.  Then  the  line  turns  to  the  right, 
still  In  the  tunnel,  toward  Moench  and  the  neck  of  the  Jung- 
frau, which  will  be  pierced  at  a  distance  of  345  ft.  from  the 
crest ;  It  then  turns  In  a  spiral  up  through  the  massive  rock  of 
the  Jungfrau  itself  to  emerge  on  a  small  plateau  locatcti  4,593  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  plateau  is  2i:^  ft.  from  the 
summit,  and  Is  nol  covered  with  snow  in  the  summer-time. 
Finally,  the  crest  Is  reached  by  means  of  an  elevator  of  213i 
ft.  In  height,  composed  of  two  concentric  tubes  of  Iron  ;  the 
Interior  to  be  enclosed.  The  elevator  proper  and  the  annular 
space  between  them  is  provided  with  a  stairway.  At  the  cen- 
ter of  the  line  Iwtween  Scherdegg  and  Eiger  stations,  as  well 
as  between  Elgei  and  the  Jungfrau,  stopping  and  crossing 
places  are  located.  The  gauge  of  the  track  Is  to  be  2  ft.  7^ 
in.  The  minimum  radius  of  curves  will  be  197  ft.  and  the 
steepest  grade  will  be  25  per  cent.  The  line  In  the  open  will 
have  a  length  of  7,054  ft.,  the  tunnels,  33,629  ft.  :  curves 
represent  S@  per  cent,  of  the  total  length  of  line.  In  varia- 
tions from  this  project  the  figures  given  above  are  respectively 
820  ft.,  27,560  ft.,  and  the  toUl  length  is  6.77  miles  Instead  of 
7.7  miles  of  the  original  project.  As  for  motive  power,  they 
propose  to  use  electricity.  The  tunnels  are  to  l)e  lighted  with 
electric  light ;  their  section  will  be  129  sq.  ft.  The  water 
power  will  be  taken  at  Tunnelbach  or  at  one  of  the  two  Luts- 
chines.  The  line  will  first  be  built  up  to  Eiger  station,  and 
this  win  necessitate  furthec  service  and  a  delay  of  two  years. 
During  the  following  two  years  the  second  section  of  the  line 
will  be  built.  The  estimated  outlay  is,  for  the  main  line, 
$1,425,000  in  round  numlters.  of  which  $972,040  is  foi  sub- 
structure, $71,820  for  superstructure,  and  $115,900  for  rolling 
stock  from  the  elevator  for  the  State  lines  ;  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion will  rise  to  $1,254,000,  and  an  estinuiteil  dividend  Is  placed 
at  5.16  per  cent. 
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Cotton  Mills  in  Eg^pt. — The  success  which  lias  attended 
the  establishment  of  mills  in  the  United  States  and  other 
I'ountries  lin  the  neighborhood  of  cotton  lields  has  suggested 
to  capitalists  the  practicability  of  tryiiig  the  experiment  in 
Egypt  of  fabricating  the  native  cotton  to  clothe  the  people  of 
the  country.  A  company  is  forming  with  English  and  local 
capital  to  establish  at  Cairo  a  factory  of  about  18,000  ring 
spindles  and  500  looms  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  make  ; 
;ind  if  the  venture  prospers  it  is  proposed  to  establish  mills  at 
Alexandria  and  other  points.  "  The  Cairo  factory  will  be  under 
English  management,  and  will  be  equal  in  many  respects,  it  is 
promised,  to  the  most  modern  and  best-equipped  factories  in 
Kngland.  An  authorization  for  the  undertaking  has  been 
granted  by  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  assurances  have 
Iteen  given  that  every  encouragement  will  be  afforded  the  new 
industry.  The  demand  for  cotton  cloth  in  Egypt  is  large  and 
constantly  increasing,  while  Cairo  is  a  distributing  pomt  not 
only  for  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  but  also  for  the  supply  of 
rottoa  goods  to  the  adjacent  countries.  Egyptian  cotton, 
1)oth  brown  and  white,  is  well  known  to  be  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, and  can  be  delivered  in  Cairo  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
in  England  ;  the  rate  of  wages  is  also  much  lower.  The 
Egyptian  workmen  are  clever  and  easily  taught,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  suitable  labor  is  ample.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of 
freight  and  forwarding  expenses  on  all  goods  coming  into 
Egypt  from  Europe,  there  is  a  duty  of  about  8  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  payable  on  all  imported  goods.  These  charges  will 
be  saved  on  the  home-made  production  as  well  as  the  original 
1  per  cent,  paid  on  the  cotton  when  it  was  shipped  from 
Egypt.  This  saving,  coupled  with  the  suitability  of  the 
climate  and  the  abundance  of  good  labor,  furnishes  evidence 
of  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking.  The  site  of  the  pro- 
posed factory  is  in  the  immediat«  vicinity  of  the  Nile,  whence 
water  for  all  purposes  will  be  obtained,  and  the  river  can  also 
lie  used  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  and  cotton  to  the  mill.  A 
railway  runs  near  the  factory,  and  a  branch  line  of  rails  can 
be  extended  into  the  grounds,  thus  giving  direct  communica- 
tion with  all  the  railways  in  the  country.  With  a  population 
of  between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  people,  in  a  climate  where 
garments  of  wool  are  worn  but  a  few  months  in  the  year,  the 
project  theoretically  lias  much  to  commend  it ;  and  with  in 
telligent  and  prudent  management  this  venture  may  be  the 
precursor  of  a  movement  that  will  make  the  people  of  Egypt 
independent  of  England  for  their  fabrics,  for  Manchester's 
looms  now  supply  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  textiles  com- 
ing into  the  country.  The  enterprise  should  render  its  pro- 
jectors a  fair  measure  of  profit  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
Egyptians  the  advantage  of  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  their  cloth- 
ing, and  illustrate  for  the  benefit  of  other  nations  whether 
Egypt  offers  a  medium  for  the  profitable  employment  of  cap- 
ital in  cotton  working. — Contular  Reports. 

An  Ancient  Telephone.— It  is  a  pretty  widely  known  fact 
that  as  early  as  1667  the  English  physicist,  Robert  Hooke,  de- 
scribed the  transmission  of  sound  to  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance. He  says  that,  by  the  help  of  a  tightly-drawn  wire, 
which  even  might  be  bent  in  many  angles,  sound  might  be 
propagated  to  a  long  distance,  and  with  a  rapidity  which, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  light,  was,  at  an^  rate,  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  sound  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a  most  curious 
fact,  and  one  which  is  not  so  generally  known,  that  Jacob 
Christoph  Von  Grimmelshausen,  a  German  author  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  his 
celebrated  novel,  "  Simplicius  Simplicissimus,"  mentions  an 
instrument  which,  according  to  his  description,  not  only  corre- 
sponds to  Robert  Hooke's  apparatus,  but  leads  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  contrivance  at  the  time  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  very  similar  to  our  present  telephone.  The  pas- 
sage from  the  book  reads  literally  as  follows  :  "  I  was,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  so  eager  to  gain  honor  and  renown,  that  I 
could  not  sleep  while  all  this  was  passing  through  my  head. 
And  when  I  had  such  fancies,  and  lay  awake  many  a  night 
thinking  how  I  might  contrive  new  finds  and  stratagems,  I 
had  very  curious  notions  ;  consequently  I  bethought  myself 
of  an  instrument  with  which  I  could  on  a  calm  night  hear  a 
trumpet  being  blown  at  three  hours'  distance,  and  a  horse 
neighing  and  a  dog  barking  at  two  hours',  and  a  man  talking 
at  one  hour's  distance.  In  the  daytime  tiie  instrument  was 
not  so  useful  to  me  unless  it  were  in  a  quiet  place,  because 
one  would  have  heard  the  horses  and  the  cattle  down  to  the 
least  bird  in  the  air,  or  frog  in  the  water,  all  together,  so  that 
«ne  would  not  have  understood  one  in  consequence  of  the 
noise  of  the  other.  Now,  I  know  quite  well  that  there  are 
fKiople  at  this  very  hour  who  do  not  believe  me  ;  but,  whether 
they  believe  me  or  not,  it  is  the  truth.  I  undertake,  by  means 
of  an  instrument  invented  by  me,  to  recognize  at  night  by  his 
voice  a  man  who  does  not  speak  louder  than  his  usual  cus- 


tom. And  no  one  would  lielieve  me  of  those  who  saw  with 
their  own  eyes  how  I  used  the  aforesaid  instrument,  and  when 
I  said  to  the.n,  '  I  hear  horsemen  galloping,  for  the  horses  are 
shod,'  or  ■  I  hear  {^asnnts,  for  the  men  go  barefooted  '  ;  then, 
'  there  goes  a  hcni  of  cuttle,  for  I  hear  sheep  bleating,  bulls 
bellowing,  and  pigs  grunting,  and  so  forth.'  Mj'  own  com- 
rades at  first  took  these  speeches  for  '  fibs,'  but  when  ^they 
found  in  reality  that  I  was  always  speaking  the  truth,  tlien 
they  called  it  w^itchcraft  taught  me  secretly  by  the  devil's  own 
mother.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  I  had  taught  this  science 
openly  I  should  have  become  very  popular,  because  it  would 
have  proved  of  great  advantage  to  those  engaged  in  war,  espe- 
cially in  sieges."  This  is  what  Grimmelshiiusen  says  about 
his  "  far-hearing  instrument,"  to  which  must  be  accredited  a 
certain  resemblance  with  the  present  telephone. — Machinery. 

Eng^ineerinr  Feat  at  Holloway.— In  the  ordinary  perform- 
ance of  the  daily  work  at  a  terminal  station  the  coaches  which 
arrive  from  their  journeys  have  to  be  stored,  cleaned  and 
transferred  from  the  arrival  side  to  the  departure  side  of  the 
station.  At  King's  Cross  the  Great  Northern  liailway  has 
always  done  some  of  this  work  in  the  terminus  itself,  but  the 
recent  erection  within  it  of  two  additional  platforms  for  main 
lines  service  has  necessitated  an  entirely  new  storage  ground 
at  Holloway.  The  empty  coaches  will  be  run  up  to  it  by  an 
extra  line  of  railway,  but  between  the  site  itself  and  the  line 
of  rails  by  which  the  coaches  have  to  be  returned  to  King's 
Cross  there  are  eight  intervening  roads  of  main  line,  for  goods 
and  slow  and  fast  passenger  service,  upon  which  the  trafUc  is 
so  busy  that,  between  midnight  of  one  day  and  midnight  of 
the  next  day,  there  is  only  one  free  time  of  a  quarter  hour— 
namely,  between  1.15  a.m.  and  1.30  a.m.— when  anything 
could  pass  across  without  interruption  from  one  side  of  the 
railway  to  the  other.  Nothing  could  be  done  on  the  surface 
without  extreme  danger,  and  nothing  at  all  in  a  fog.  To  con- 
struct a  passage  under  the  eight  main  lines  had,  therefore,  to 
be  done  under  circumstances  which  have  no  actual  parallel. 
The  Canonbury  Railway  has  for  years  dived  under  the  Great 
Northern  at  this  point,  and  another  subway  has  now  been 
made  alongside  of  it  under  the  eight  main  lines  referred  to. 

The  problem  was  how  to  effect  this  without  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  service  runnings  of  the  trains.  First  the  eight 
double  lines  of  lails  were  temporarilj-  secured  by  timbeis  put 
under  them— a  roofing  being  thus  formed  for  excavating  a 
working  trench  below.  The  abutment  wall  of  the  Canonbury 
Railway  was  next  strengthened,  and  at  tlie  required  distance 
away  from  it  a  second  wall  was  built  underground.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  main  lines  was  a  shunting-ground  with  numer- 
ous points  and  crossings.  This  constituted  the  erux  of  the  un- 
dertaking, because  only  in  the  intervals  of  the  cessation  of 
traffic  on  Sundays  could  this  tract  be  cleared  and  the  rails  re- 
placed. Steps  were  accordingly  taken  by  erecting  at  the  side 
of  the  railway  embankment  a  staging  of  piles  upon  which  the 
whole  main  portion  of  the  new  steel  skew-bridge — 105  ft.  long 
and  26  ft.  wide,  with  end^  girders  on  the  skew  60  ft.  in  span 
— could  be  riveted  up  and  completely  framed  together.  On 
each  side  of  the  staging  was  laid  a  double  line  of  rails,  and  on 
each  of  them  was  made  up  a  train  of  four  six-wheeled  trolleys, 
kept  at  distances  of  35  ft.  apart  by  horizontal  struts  of  timber. 
Each  of  these  trolleys  was  fitted  with  two  hydraulic  presses, 
the  rams  of  which  were  raised  up  to  the  point,  so  that  the 
under  side  of  the  two  lateral  girders  of  the  bridge,  as  they 
rested  upon  the  rams,  would  be  a  few  inches  above  the  tops 
of  the  two  abutment  walls,  which  were  ultimately  to  carry 
this  portion  of  the  bridge.  When  all  was  completed,  three 
crab-winches  were  attached  to  the  ropes  and  pulleys,  and 
worked  by  four  men  each.  The  bridge  section,  weighing  200 
tons,  was  thus  moved  slowly  forward,  the  rails  and  crossings 
being  pulled  up  and  the  ground  dug  out  for  about  3  ft.  in 
depth  before  it.  Thus  a  way  was  cleared  for  the  bridge, 
which  is  a  flat  box-girder  construction  about  2  ft.  thick,  to 
pass  onward.  When  the  steel  structure  had  been  brought  to 
its  final  position,  the  hydraulic  rams  were  lowered  until  the 
bridge  rested  firmly  and  permanently  on  the  two  subterranean 
abutments.  The  trains  of  trolleys  were  then  withdrawn  back 
to  the  timber  staging  to  be  dismantled  and  removed.  The 
core  of  earth,  or  "dumpling,"  which  remains  has  to  be  re- 
moved at  leisure,  and  then  the  new  line  will  be  free  for  the 
service  of  the  empty  coaches.  In  both  the  structural  arrange- 
ments and  in  the  moving  of  the  ponderous  mass  the  intricacy 
of  the  skew  form  was  intensified  by  its  being  also  on  the 
curve  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  dimculties  of  construction 
and  of  moving  into  place,  ^e  designs  had  been  so  accurate, 
and  the  working  to  span  so  true,  that  the  massive  structure 
was  brought  without  any  adjustment  into  a  jjerfect  fit  with 
the  contiguous  line  of  roadway.  To  fulfill  the  whole  engage- 
ment, eight  smaller  sections  of  the  bridge  were  required  to  be 
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put  together  on  the  west  side  of  the  Great  Northern  Embank- 
ment, and  to  be  liuuled  over  the  main  lines  into  position  on 
succeeding  Sundny a.— Indian  Enginetring. 


STANDARD  MOGUL  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE  OF 
THE  DELAWARE  &  HUDSON  CANAL  COM 
PANY.  

TnK  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company  have  a  number  of 
mogul  locomotives  that  have  1>ccn  built  at  the  Onconta  shops 
under  tlic  direction  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Blackall,  Superintendent  of 
Machinery,  that  are  doing  most  excellent  service,  engravings 
of  which  are  sliown  in  this  connection.  Some  of  these  engines 
have  been  in  service  for  three  years,  and  have  not  been  in  the 
Bhops  since  they  were  built.  They  are  rated  as  first-class 
freight  moguls,  but  have  been  used  on  some  of  tlie  fastest  pas- 


Ix'iigth  of  main  coniiectinK-rod  from  center  to  centre  of 
journald '' 

Tranxveree  dixUucc  from  the  center  of  one  cjriitilci  to  the 
center  of  the  other ■' 

Diameter  of  cylinder  and  stroke  of  piston IS' 

Horizontal  thickness  of  piston  over  plstou-head  and  fol- 
lower plate    _ 

Kiml  of  piston  packing Cwtlron  rings. 

Uiameter  of  plslon-rod '* 
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"    •'  ezhanst  port 

ar«ato«t  trarcl  of  slide  valves 

Outside  lap  of  valve 

Inside  lap  of  slide  valves Line  and  line 

Lead  of  i^lide  valves  in  fnll  stroke ,V 

Thro-v  of  upper  end  of  reverse  lever  from  full  gear  forward 
to  fnll  gear  backward,  maasured  on  the  chord  of  the  arc 
of  its  throw 5^" 
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senger  trains,  and  where,  in  many  places  on  the  road,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  run  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  per  hour  in  order  to  main- 
tain schedule  time.  This  engine.  No.  257,  has  never  yet  faile<l 
to  meet  the  re(|uiremcnts.  Tlie  freight  locomotives  on  this 
road  are  loaded  very  heavily,  so  much  so  that  thev  have  to  be 
run  "  down  in  the  comer"  in  order  to  get  over  the  road,  and 
the  motive-power  department  naturally  feel  that  when  an  en- 
gine can  be  kept  out  of  shop  for  three  years  under  such  treat- 
ment as  this  .it  is  well  built.  The  following  are  the  principal 
dimensions  of  the  engine  : 

Kind  of  ftael  used Anthracite  coal. 

Oauec  of  road 4'    9^' 

Totu  weight  of  locomotive  in  working  order,  inclnding 

two  men.  actual  weight  100,800  lbs. 

WcMght  of  loaded  engine  and  tender 1S8,000  " 

Total  weight  on  driving-wheels 886,930  " 

"      wheel  base «!'    8)i' 

Distance  between  center  of  front  and  back  driving-wheels.  14'    2' 
"       from  center  of  main  driving-wheels  to  center  of 

cylinders 11'  10" 

Dietanee  from  center  of  main  drivlng-wbcele  to  center  of 

j  Iwck  driviDg-wbeels •*    8* 


Sectional  area  of  opening  in  each  steam-pipe  connected 

with  cylinders 14.18* 

Diameter  of  driving-wheels  ontside  of  tires Kit' 

"  center* !S0" 

"  front  track-wheels SS" 

Thickneas  of  driving-wheel  tires 8^' 

Size  of  main  driving-axle  jonrnal,  diameter  and  length 7'      X  9* 

'•    "other  •'  •'  "  "       "      ....       7"     X  9X" 

"    "  track  axle  jonmais,  diameter  and  length 5'     x  9' 

"    "  main  crank-pin  journals,  diameter  and  length 4'      x  4' 

"    "  coupling-rod  joamals,  diameter  and  length,  front 

and  back ' 2J(' X  3" 

Size  of  coui>ling-r(xl  jonmais,  diameter  and  length,  main..        y      x  4)4' 
Length  of  ariviiig-springa,  measured  from  center  to  center 

of  hanpcrs .32' 

DescriptKm  of  boiler Wagon  lop.| 

Inside  diameter  of  emallcst  boiler  ring; SO' 

Outside        "        sheet. 51' 

Driving-wheel  base 14'    l)i' 

Height  from  rail  to  top  of  suck 14'    4' 

Material  of  barrel  of  boiler Otis  steel. 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  of  boiler A' 

Kind  of  horizontal  se«ns  ]  "up^vl^th  we??! 

"     "circamfercntlal  seams j  ""."p^itr''*** 
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Malcriiil  of  tubes Iron. 

Nuiiibor  of  tuhcg 808 

Ulamet«r  of  tubes,  outside 2' 

Distance  betwacn  center  of  tnbes S?4* 

Length  of  tnbcg  over  tiilie  plates 11'    Hi' 

"  fire-box,  bottom IM" 

"        "        top Ms- 
Width   "       "       Iwttom «*• 

"        "       "       top 4854' 

Deptli    '•        "        bacliend  4S,- 

frontend 60" 

Water  Kpace,  side  of  flre-box S4' 

"  "      baclc  of  fl  re-box ^*" 

"  "      front  of  fire-box S54' 

Material  of  outride  shell  of  Sre-box Oti»  steel. 

Thickness  of  plates  of  ontsidc  shell  of  fire-box /,' 

Material  of  inside  fire-box Otissteel. 

Thic)cne88  of  plates  inside  of  fire-box X'  Bidee. 

"  "        "     bacic  end  of  fire-bojc A' 

"  "    crown-plate X' 

Material  of  tnbe-plates Otissteel. 

Thickness  of  front  tube-plates %' 

"  "  back  tnbe-plates ft' 

How  crown-plate  is  stayed ■!     crownbars. 

Diameter  of  dome 27^' inside. 

Height  of  dome 26" 

Maximum  working  pressure  per  sq.  tn ...  145 

1  Water  grate  of 

Kindofgnte  J.    2"  tnbing,  ex- 

■  /    tra  heayy. 
Width  of  bars  (or  diameter  of  tubes  of  water  grates)  out. .  .2" 

'■        " •     "        "        "       inside  l>i- 

"       "  opening  between  bars  (or  tubes) 1- 

(Irate  surface 27>ieq.rt. 

Heating  surface  in  fire-box • 129        " 

"  "       of  the  inside  of  lubes 100       " 

Total  heating  surface MB       " 

Kind  of  blast  nozzle,  single  or  double  Double. 

Diameter  of  blast  nozzle 2X' 

Smallest  inxide  diameter  of  chimney 16' 

Height  from  top  of  rails  to  top  of  chimney  Vi'    7' 

"  "      "    "      "    "  center  of  boiler  «'    8" 

Weight  of  tender  empty  .V),700  lbs. 

Nural)cr  of  wheels  under  tenjer 8 

Diameter  of  tender-wheels.   80' 

Size  of  joumaU  of  tender  axles,  diameter  and  length S}i'  X  T 

Total  wheel  base  of  tender  Vi'  IVA' 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of  truck  wheels  of  tender. .  9'    lO)^' 

"       "       "     "  tender  truck.... y    V 

Water  capacity  of  tank  (in  gallons  of  231  cu.  in.) 3,300  galls. 

Coal  eupacity  of  tender  or  mel-liln 6%  tons. 

Total  wheel-base  of  engine  and  tender 45'    3' 

"     length  of  engine  and  tender  over  all SV 

Thickness  of  frames 4' 

Width  over  frames ; 4'    9%' 

Length  of  (Mkrallel  rod,  center  to  center,  front 90* 

b«ck 9lii' 

Throw  of  eccentric 5' 

lUdius  of  links tttH' 
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The  influence  of  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  reciprocat- 
ing parts  in  a  high-spee<l  engine  has  much  to  do  with  its 
st&idincss  of  motion.  The  uneven  force  exerte<l  on  the  crank- 
pin,  cau.sed  by  cutting  oR  steam  at  high  pressure  early  in  the 
stroke,  is  largely  corrected  and  made  uniform  by  the  accelera- 
tion required  at  the  commencement  of  and  retardation  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  stroke. 

The  subject  can  be  best  considered  by  plotting  th«  curves 
of  variation  of  tractive  force  upon  the  same  diagram,  on  which 
the  curves  of  fluctuation  in  weights  borne  by  the  driving- 
wheels,  caused  by  the  vertical  influence  of  the  counterweight, 
arc  shown. 

In  considering  this  subject  it  is  first  necessary  to  consider 
the  relation  that  the  movement  of  the  piston  bears  to  the  cir- 
cumferential velocity  of  the  crank.  Twice  in  one  revolution 
the  piston  comes  to  a  state  of  rest,  on  passing  a  dead  center, 
and  equals,  about  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  the  velocity  of  the 
crank,  which  it  is  assumed  is  revolving  with  a  uniform  mo- 
tion. During  the  first  part  of  the  stroke  the  piston  acquires 
an  accelerated  velocity,  until  it  reaches  the  middle,  when  it 
moves  at  the  same  speed  as  the  crank,  and  then  gradually 
diminishes  until  the  dead  center  is  reached,  after  a  movement  of 
180°. 

'  "  In  order  to  produce  the  acceleration,  pressure  must  be  ap- 
plied during  the  first  half  of  the  stroke,  and  the  necessity  of 
bringing  the  reciprocating  parts  to  a  state  of  rest  causes  the 
.same  amount  of  pressure  to  reapjx^ar  during  the  second  half 
of  the  stroke  in  corresponding  ratios  upon  the  crank-pin."  * 
f.The  pressure  required  to  accelerate  the  reciprocating  parts 


*  Arihnr  Rigg,  "  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Enfine." 


equals,  when  the  crank  is  on  the  dead  center,  the  entire  cen- 
trifugal force,  and  gradually  diminishes  until  at  the  middle  of 
the  stroke  it  becomes  zero,  being  a  minus  quantity  to  be  de- 
ductetl  from  the  force  applied  by  the  steam  to  the  piston. 

u 


r.G  II 

During  the  remainder  of  the  stroke,  owing  to  the  retarda- 
tion of  piston  speed,  the  same  force  is  gradually  given  out 
until  it  equals  again  at  dead  center  the  centrifugal  force,  being 
a  plus  quantity  to  be  added  to  the  steam  pressure. 

If  the  force  required  for  acceleration  be  calculated  for  the 
different  crank  angles,  assuming  the  connecting-rod  to  be  of 
infinite  length  and  the  pressures  marked  off  on  vertical  lines 
corresponding  to  the  different  positions  of  crank,  it  will  lie 
found  by  joining  all  these  points  that  a  straight  line  is  pro- 
duced. 
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Fig.  12. 

Make  the  line  A  B,  fig.  11,  equal  the  piston  stroke,  and 
C  D  E  the  patli  of  the  crank,  »  t  u  v,  etc.,  the  crank  angles. 
With  the  same  scale  as  the  indicator  diagram  make  i'' equal, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke,  to  Uie  entire  centrifugal 
force  of  the  reciprocating  parts,  divided  by  the  area  of  the  pis- 
Cent.  F 

ton .    L,  the  middle  of  stroke,  wber«  the  speed  oi 

area  piston  '  '■' '•  ^:      ." 


feV!_. 
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pill  Idj^clliiT  1)11  llic  wcsl  siili-  of  the  (Jrc.it.  N'oillirrn  Kiiiliank 
iiii'iit,  anil  to  III'  liuiilril  iivrr  tlii'  iiiuiii  liiirs  intii  iMisitinii  im 
siK  Ti'i  iliii;;  Sum  lays. --//»//</«  /•Jiii/iin'crin;/. 


STANDARD  MOGUL  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE  OF 
THE  DELAWARE  &  HUDSON  CANAL  COM 

PANY. 

•  - 

TiiK  Dcluwaic  it  lliiilson  ("aii.il  Conipany  have  a  niinil>ir  of 
nioiriil  locomotivi's  that  have  bci-ii  Imilt  at  tlir  ( liH'Oiita  shops 
iiiiilor  tlir  direction  of  Mr.  It.  ('.  IJIackall.  Siii»i'rinf<iiili'iit  of 
-Machiniry,  that  are  iloinir  most  rxnllriit  sirviee,  i'ii;;ravini:s 
t)f  wliirh  are  shown  in  this  connection.  :^oine  ol  these  cnirines 
have  hein  in  service  for  three  years,  anil  have  not  licen  in  the 
shops  since  they  were  Imilt.  'i'hey  are  ratiil  as  tiist-ela.ss 
freight  liii)j:iil>,  lint  have  Ix'cn  tiseil  ou  some  of  tlie  fastest  |ias- 


l,ch:,Mli  iif  infill  ciMiiieoliii^' rinl  from  niitit  !•>  criitri' nt  ^ 

jiiiiniul'' '''    '^'-i' 

Traii-vcrs*  ili>liiiiir  Iruiii  tlicoiitir  of  niie  cjlii  Id  lo  lli<- 

leiitur  iif  Dn'iilliir .         *      I""* 

Di.Himtir  nf  cvIIimIit  ami  stroke  iif  pifltiii Is        il 

Uori/oiii:il  llli(■kIK•I'^<  ol   |ii«toii  over  ^ll^loll  lienil  anil  lol 

lower  plali* **J» 

Kiiiil  iif  pisioii  pai-khi;; <.a>t  iron  niiL.'« 

llianiitir  of  |)i>ioii  iihI •' 

oy.^  V}    1 

Si/.cof  steam-porl -     bridge  in  1  en 

(    tir  of  iKjrl 
i-.'i.j         11.        I 

•'     ■'  i-xliaii»l  |Hirt <    liriilL'i- in  I'll 

(    !eri>f|K>rl. 

(;r«ato>t  travrl  of  «liili'  valvic .I'," 

Dul^iile  lap  of  valve 

liiHiili' lap  of  tiliiic  valvis        Line  ami  liiu 

l,iail  of  fliile  valve*  in  full  sinikc ,', 

'I'lirov  of  ii|iptT  iiiil  of  riverse  liver  from  f  nil  ijiar  forward 
To  full  *;i'ar  Itarkwaril.  in«a!-iiri*il  on  tin-  ilionl  of  Ilie  arr 
of  its  iTiroiv ."ilVa 


I 


i" 


;  /■  '\ 


STANDARD  MCM.IL  FIIEIGHT  KNOINK  OF  THE   I)KLAW.\KE  *   IllDSON  (ANAI.  CuMPANYS  RAILHEAD. 


scniTPr  trains,  anil  where,  in  many  places  on  the  mail,  it  is  nw 
essarj-  to  run  at  the  rate  of  Oil  miles  per  hour  in  oriler  to  main- 
tain schi'ilule  time.  This  eni;iiic.  No.  'i'u,  has  never  yet  faih-d 
to  meet  the  rei|iiiremeiits.  The  (reiirht  locomotives  on  this 
roail  are  loailed  very  heavily,  so  mtieh  so  that  tliev  have  to  he 
run  "  down  in  the  corner"  in  order  to  jjit  over  tfie  road,  .and 
the  motive  i>owfr  ilcpartn\enl  natur.illy  feel  that  when  .111  eii- 
jjiiie  can  Ih'  kept  out  of  shop  for  three  years  under  such  treat- 
ment as  this  .it  is  well  liuilt.  The  following  are  the  princi]ial 
dimensions  of  tlie  engine  : 

Kiiiil  111  fuel  UM-cl Anilirncite  co.il. 

<.a.i^'.-of  road -1'    8K-' 

Total  wriiilit  of   loioniotivi    in  workins  onlur,   im  liidini: 

i»o  iiirn,  ailiial  »vi;:lit   IO1I.8H)  Ibn 

WiiL'tit  of  loadril  riii,'iiir  ami  teiidor l.'kS.lnm  " 

Total  wiiylil  IMI  ilriviiin-wlicils Ss8.!i.il)  •' 

wheel  liauL- 'iV     s', 

Uiitaiiee  bi  twee  11  renter  of  from  and  back  ilrivinL'-wliecN.  1 1'     ■! 
"        from  center  of  main  driving  wliecln  to  center  of 

eylindeiH II'  10 

Di-taii«e  from  center  of  main  ilriTing  nlieelH  to  center  of 

(  liack  drivinij.vvheel.^ 8'    8' 


Si'i  tioiial  ana  of  o|ioniiiL'   ineaili  steam  pipe  conin-ctiil 

iiitb  cylinder* ...  Ills 

Diameter  of  ilrlviiig  wheeH  outside  of  tires fiV^ 

"         •'  "  eiiiters -     .''ill' 

■  front  trill  k  wheels .12- 

Thl<  kiiens  of  tlnvini;  H  hill  tires MU,- 

^i/.e  of  main  driviiii.' axle  jiMiinal,  diaiiieter  ami  lfnf.'tli T  "    ■  U" 

•     ••  other  "  "  '•        •■      7"      .•,  «i-' 

"     "  tinrk  axle  joiiMiaN.  ili.-imeter  unil  leiiLMh .^•       ■   *»  " 

•'     "  main  crank  pin  journals,  diameter  and  lenytli f       •    1' 

"    "  coiiplinK  roil  journals,  ilianiiter  and   len<.'th,  front 

and  hark • ..  •i\     .  :! 

Size  of  eiMiiiliiiL' rod  jt^urnaN.  ili.-iineler  ami  len:;tli,  main. .         :i        x  41^.. 
LeiiL'th  of  driviiitr  sprini;».  mearured  from  center  to  center 

of  liaie„'erii :!•.'' 

DcM-ription  of  l»oiler Wa^on  iop.| 

liiHiih-  diameter  of  smallest  boiler  rinir; .lO 

Oiilsiilc        •■        slicet M 

Driving' wheel  base II'     1'^ 

llei'.'lit  fiom  rail  I')  top  of  Muck 11'     V 

Slaterial  of  l>;irrel  of  iMiiler <His  steel. 

Thii  kne-B  of  plali  s  in  liarrel  of  tioiler ,',' 

Kind  of  horizontal  -earns  \  '!°"';/.' ■,;''''",;' 

(    lap  With  well. 

••      ••  circumferential  reams. I  Koul.le  riveted 

I      lajiped 
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.11-4  Ml. 

JllS 


■i^i 


11 


1-Js- 
•■)'. 


Mili'lhll  .if  lirbi-- 

N'iiiuImt  ..r  tlltics 

Ihaiiit'ttT  <»r  IuIm''*.  oiit^iilt' .       . 

{ii<)aiir<-  IH-Iwecn  riMiliM  nf  Mii»«'<. 

I.' iii;Ili  of  liil"> 'iv>i  till"' |ilali»     

■■  lire  1)"X,  txitloiii 

I'>1> 

Ui.llli    '•        '-        liollom 

'"P 

Diplh    ■'        "        liack  enil  

"        ■•       from  rllll 

W.iliT  -|iarr,  Hide  "f  lirr  1h)x 

Iiuck  of  tirr  l»ox 

front  of  lire  box 

M  iteritil  of  oiii-i(U' Hliill  of  ;irc-liox 

riiiol.ni!'-  of  |ilali'f  of  oiilsiili-  sbill  of  liii;  box ,'„" 

M  il<rial  of  iii~i(li- fin- box Olisstccl. 

riii<-kiii'H>  of  plalt-s  iiij-ido  of  lire  tiox Ji'  niiles. 

back  1  lid  of  lirt' liox ,'..' 

*'  •-     frown  pl.-ilc ?• 

M.iterial  of  tiilie  i>lat.'-i (ilisstcel. 

I'liirkni-.-f  of  front  tiilie-pluR's 'i 

■•  "  bai  k  tubeplaloH '. 

, ,                     .  .    ■      .        1  ( It  i  V  o  t  1  -  <1     t  o 

llowc-own-pliitc  If  stayed ,     cnmii  burs 

Ilianii-Icrof  ilonu- ■-T'-..   insidr. 

Ii<-i;;lil  of  doiiio 'i**' 

Maximum  workiD'.' prefsun- |>cr  «[.  ill. H."i 

\  Water  cmtf  of 

Kind  of  srati' -'  tubiiid.ox- 

■  I     tr.-i  liravv. 
Willi  li  of  '.,:in  I  or  diann-li-r  of  tube-"  of  walii  ^'nati-fi  out.  ..-i 

in-idi-I'j 

"  o|iciiin-_' bclwrtii  bars  (Or  tube?) 1 

(.rail- surface 27'...  sij.  ft. 

lle:itiiiK  •surface  in  lire  box 1-,'y' 

of  I  lie  inside  of  I  uIk-s (go        '- 

Total  liratiii).' "Urfaee .-(I'.i        " 

Kind  of  l.laKi  nozzle,  sintrle  or  double '. llonble 

l)iaiii«-li-r  of  blast  nozzle '2'^ 

Sin.-ilU'^t  in-iilt-  dirimeler  ol  chimney ir. 

lb  iglii  from  lo|i  of  rails  to  lop  of  ciiininey   l.-f-     ; 

"  center  of  iH.ilej-  li'     s 

Weiilit  of  ii-ii/b-r  empty   :ri.7>«)  llw. 

Niiiiiber  of  wheels  under  ten  Icr S 

Hiaiin-tc-r  of  tender  wheels 30" 

Size  of  join naU  of  K-iider  axlet*.  iliniiieter  .iiid  len;.'tli -T,'  x  * 

Tola!  wheel  base  of  lender   I-e  11'. ' 

l>i-laiiee  from  center  to  center  of  truck  wheels  of  tender. .  :l'     III'., 

lenderlriiek !V    J- 

Water  e,-ip»i  ity  of  tank    in  •.•alloiis  of  *!!  cu.  in.i :).:l(ittj;alls. 

Coat  I  apai-ity  of  ti-nder  or  fiu'l-bln ri\^  tons. 

Totiil  wheel  ba-^e  of  en^'im-  .-md  tender  I.V    :1 

leiiijlli  of  enirine  and  tender  over  all 5."i' 

Tbiekness  of  frame' '. ( 

Width  ov.-r  frames ■ i'    -'^ 

(.eiii^tli  of  paraiU-l  rod,  center  to  center,  front 'MY 

back OlJi 

Throw  of  eofcntric .'i 

l.'adin-^  of  links     5(IU, 


THE  RECIPROCATING  PARTS  OF  A  LOCOMO 

TIVE. 


I!v    !•■     .1.    ('..1.1,. 


Mi;(ii ANicM.    KMMSiii.it, 
Ohio  Uaii.iki.mi 


riM.TiMoiti;   \- 


{('otilinKfl  fi'tn  paqt  •TfW.'s 


Till".  inlliie-iK-c  of  tlie  wciirlit  jiiiil  vi'locity  (if  tlir-  rci-iprodit- 
iiiir  \y.\x\s  ill  a  liiuli-siici'il  ciigiiic  has  iiim-li  In  <li)  with  ils 
sttMilincss  (if  iiKttiiiii.  'J'lic  micvcti  force  exerted  oil  the  criiiik- 
I>in.  (-aiiseil  hy  ciittinir  ofl  steam  at  liiirli  jiressiire  (-arly  in  the 
stroke,  is  larifcly  oorrceted  ;iii<l  iiiiuh-  iiiiitorni  hy  the  iiecehTii- 
tioii  rei|tiireil  ;it  the  ('oiniiienceiiieiit  of  tiiid  relnrdHtinii  :it  tlie 
latter  part  of  tlie  stroke. 

Tlie  siilijeet  (all  t>e  best  eonsiiji  red  liy  iilotlinjr  the  eiirves 
of  variation  of  tractive  force  upon  the  same  dia^r.ini,  on  wliich 
tlie  curves  of  tliictiititioii  in  weights  lionie  l>y  the  driviiig- 
wlieels,  caused  hy  the  vertictil  iiilluence  of  tt«e  counterweijrht, 
are  shown. 

In  eoiisi(l(;riiit;  this  subject  it  is  lirst  necessuiy  to  consiiU-r 
the  relation  that  tiie  moveini-nt  of  the  jiiston  U-ars  to  the  (ir- 
eiimfereittial  velocity  of  tlie  ct.-ink.  Twice  in  oik;  revolution 
iIk;  ))iston  <-omes  to  a  st.-ite  of  rest,  on  i>as.sinir  ,-i  dead  center, 
and  e(|Uals,  ahoul  the  middle  of  the  strokt-,  flie  velocity  of  the 
er.-ink,  which  it  is  assumed  is  revolvinjr  with  a  uniform  mo- 
tion, nurinir  the  lirst  part  of  the  stroke  the  piston  aciiuires 
an  ii(-(-elerated  velocity,  until  it  reaches  the  miildle,  when  it 
moves  at  the  same  speed  sis  the  crank,  ;ind  then  iiradually 
diniiiiislies  until  the  dead  center  is  resiclied,  afteraniovemeut  of 

"  In  oriler  tt>  prodin-e  the  aeeeleratioii,  pressure  must  Ih-  ap- 
plii-d  duriii'/  the  lirst  halt  "f  the  stroke,  and  the  necessity  of 
iirinirinu-  the  reeiprocatin?;  jiarts  to  it  st.-ite  of  nst  causes  the 
same  ttmoiint  of  pressure  to  reappear  diiriie.^  the  second  half 
of  th(!  stroke  in  corresponding  ratios  upon  the  (-rank-pin."  * 
-The  pressure  re(iuired  to  iicoelertitc  the  rccii>rooutini:  p;irts 

•  .Xrhur  liijJS.  '  Treatise  on  tlie  Steam  Engine.  " 


equals,  when  the  crank  is  on   tlie  dead  cent(;r.  the  entire  <-en 
trifugal  force,  :tnd  gr.-idiially  diminishes  until  at  liie  middle  of 
tlie  .stroke  it  Itecoincs  zero,  Uiiig  .-i  minus  (pianlity  to  Ik;  de- 
ducted from  the  font-  tipplied  hy  the  st(-am  to  the  piston. 


r,&  1 1 

During  tlie  remainder  of  the  stroke,  owing  to  the  retarda- 
tion of  ])iston  sjieed,  the  same  force  is  gradually  given  out 
until  it  eiiuals  again  at  dead  center  tiie  centrifugal  force,  lieing 
a  plus  (|U.-intit3'  to  lie  added  to  the  steam  jiressure. 

If  the  force  re(|nired  for  acceleration  he  calculated  for  the 
dilTerent  crank  tuigles,  assuming  the  connecting-rod  to  N- of 
inlitiite  letiirth  and  the  prcssuws  marked  <ilT  on  vertic.-d  lines 
corresponding  to  the  dilTerent  iK>sitioiis  of  crank,  it  will  Ik> 
found  hy  joining  all  the-sc  points  that  a  straight  line  is  pro- 
diK-ed. 


M.-ike  the  line  .1  It,  tig.  11.  equal  the  piston  stroke,  siiid 
<'  I)  !•'.  the  path  of  the  cnink.  n  t  n  c,  etc.,  the  crank  an.trles. 
With  the  same  scale  tis  the  indicator  diagrtuu  make  /'e(iu:il, 
at  the  conimeneenieni  of  the  stroke,  to  the  entire  centrifugal 
force  of  the  reciprocatinir  parts,  divided  liv  the  area  of  the  pis- 
(;ent.  F 

ton .     L,  the  middle  of  stroke,  where  the  speed  of 

area  piston 


r:?^-' 
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piston  equals  the  circumferential  velocity  of  cranli  (no  force 
IS  aI>8orl>e<l  or  given  out),  is  locate<l  at  the  intersection  of  A  B 
and  L  D. 

N  B  e(iuals  A  F,  for  the  reason  that  the  force  absorlxnl  at 
the  commencement  of  stroke  at  A  F exactly  reappears  again 
on  bringing  tlie  piston,  etc.,  to  a  state  of  rest. 

The  positions  for  the  intermediate  cranl(  angles  can  be  found 
by  multiplying  the  entire  centrifugal  force  divided  by  the  area 


A 
C 


B 


F.S.I3 


of  piston  by  the  eotine  of  the  cianlc  angle.  Joining  Fg  hi  J  K, 
etc.,  the  straight  line  F N\s  produced,  giving  at  any  position 
of  piston  the  amount  measured  from  the  line  A  lilohe  sub- 
tracted or  added  to  the  steam  pressure  on  piston.  Or  if  CO 
equals,  by  any  convenient  scale,  the  acceleration  required  at 
the  commencement  of  tlie  stroke,  the  horizontal  distance  be- 
tween any  of  the  vertical  lines,  g  hi  J  K,  and  the  center  line  0 
will  equal  the  force  requireil  for  acceleration  at  that  position 
of  crank. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary,  in  calculating  the  amount  of 
acceleration  required  with  a  rod  of  infinite  length,  to  make  the 
positions  Fa.m\  N  equal  to  the  entire  acceleration  required, 
and  joining  the  same  by  a  straight,  diagonal  line  to  obtain  the 


Fig.  14. 

amount  required  at  any  position  of  the  stroke.  In  practice, 
however,  as  the  disturbing  influence  caused  by  a  connecting- 
rod  of  finite  length  must  be  congidereti,  the  vertical  straight 
line  D  0,  fig.  11,  becomes  a  curved  line,  varying  according  to 
the  ratio  existing  between  the  length  of  the  rod  and  the  crank. 
Make  the  radius  K,  fig.  12,  equal  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
indicator  diagram,  the  acceleration  required  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  stroke,  and  divide  by  the  vertical  lines  into  10  equal 
spaces,  the  two  end  spaces  in  each  side  being  subdivided. 
Join  these  perpendicular  by  horizontal  lines,  where  they  inter- 
sect the  circumference  at  the  points  e  e  e  and  b  b  b.  Make  F 
at  the  center  line  and  the  top  and  bottom  of  circle  equal  the 
total  acceleration  required  divided  by  the  ratio  of  main  rod  to 
crank.    Find  a  radius  that  will  intersect  the  three  points  thus 


found,  and  use  it,  in8tea<I  of  the  straight  line  D  0,  fig.  11, 
from  which  to  moasure  the  ordinates. 

The  force  required  for  reciprocation  at  any  point  of  the 
stroke  can  be  accurately  determined,  and  the  disturbing  influ 
ence  caused  by  a  main  rod  of  some  given  length,  hy  the  con- 
struction of  a  diagram  similar  to  fig.  13.  The  ordinates  just 
found  in  fig.  12  are  measured  off  and  plotted  on  correspond- 
ing vertical  lines  in  fig.  13.  These  points  when  joined  will 
produce  parabolas  A  /J  and  C  J). 

Having  considered  the  manner  of  constructing  the  diagrams 
representing  the  force  alisorbed  or  given  out  at  different  poinU 
of  the  stroke,  it  will  be  necessary  now  to  show  their  relation 
to  the  indicator  diagram,  under  different  conditions,  weight 


Fie,  15 

of  reciprocating  parts,  and  speed.  Fig.  14  shows  an  indicator 
diagram  taken  from  the  same  class  of  engine  previously  used 
as  dlustrating  the  vertical  effect  of  counterbalance  on  the 
track.  Speed,  60  miles  per  hour;  boiler  pressure,  160  lbs.; 
cut-off,  8  In.,  oroDC-thinl  of  stroke  ;  length  of  main  rotl,  85^',  In. 
The  upper  dotted  lines  represent  the  uncorrccte«I  card  as  it 
leaves  the  indicator.  Weight  of  reciprocating  parts.  589  lbs., 
which  are  the  actual  weights  now  in  service  on  the  engine. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  diagram,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  imagine  the  indicator  card  as  it  really  ex- 
ists and  not  as  it  is  usually  shown,  in  which  each  cara  for 
front  or  back  ends  of  cylinder  represents  the  varying  pressure 
for  that  end  and  not  the  actual  thrust  on  the  piston,  which  is 
the  steam  line  of  one  end,  combined  with  the  exhaust  and  back 
pressure  of  the  other,  as  shown  in  fig.  15.     A  diagram  of  this 


IN0lC«TO«   OU»<IMS  BUIO  on  ACIMAL  CMIOi 

TAMCN  AT  ^AMC    PiSTQfn    SPICO 

SPttO,60>iiLlS  H»    HOU*     CUT  OfT    «T^  STROKE 


Fig.  16. 

kind  shows  at  a  glance  the  force  exerted  on  the  piston  and  the 
opposing  force  acting  against  it,  at  wliat  point  they  equalize 
each  other,  and  the  exact  relation  that  one  bears  to  the  other. 
In  fig.  14  the  curee<l  line  A  D  represents  the  influence  of  tlie 
reciprocating  parts  and  angidariiy  of  main  rod  for  the  for- 
ward stroke,  and  CD  correspondingly  for  the  back  stroke. -JJ- 
Commencing  with  the  forward  stroke  indicator  card,  the 
distance  which  the  curved  line  A  B\a  above  or  below  the  hori- 
zontal line  E  F  (representing  the  initial  pressure)  must  be 
taken  from  or  added  to  the  indicator  diagram  measured  on 
the  vertical  lines.  The  irregular  curved  line  lij  k  is  thus  pro- 
duced, representing  the  actual  force  exerted  on  the  crank-pin. 
The  opposing  force  or  back  pressure  on  the  other  side  of  the 
piston  18  represented  by  the  curved  line  Imno,    The  effec- 
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tire  pressure,  then,  for  any  position  of  strolie  would  be  the 
(iistance  measured  on  any  vertical  line  bounded  by  these  curved 
lines,  and  shown  in  diagram  by  cross-hatching. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  small  triangular  space  Imk  rep- 
resents back  pressure  or  minus  quantities. 

The  card  for  back  stroke  is  corrected  in  a  similar  manner, 
commencing  at  I),  the  steam  pressure  being  represented  by 
the  line  D  p  r.  The  triangular  space  D  Q  I  being  deduced 
from  the  steam  card,  and  E  O  G  being  the  space  above  the 
horizontal  line,  added  to  the  card.  The  back  pressure  on  the 
l)ack  stroke  is  shown  by  the  irregular  curved  line  Ettut. 
The  small  triangle  E  gr  represents  the  back  pressure  or  minus 
quantity.  The  most  noticeable  feature  about  this  diagram, 
fig.  14,  is  that  the  correction  for  the  acceleration  or  retarda- 
tion of  the  reciprocating  parts  exactly  reverses  the  conditions 
shown  by  the  primary  indicator  card.  The  pressure  on  crank- 
pin  is  much  less  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke  than  at 
the  completion,  showing  clearly  that  the  weights  of  piston, 
etc.,  viewed  entirely  from  a  stationary  engine  standpoint,  and 
without  reference  to  any  injurious  effect  on  the  track,  are  too 
heavy  for  the  speed,  steam  pressure,  etc.;  also  that  the  smooth 
runnmg  of  the  engine  at  this  velocity  would  be  improved  by 
tlieir  reduction  in  weight.  Fig.  16  represents  the  effect  of  the 
reciprocating  parts  weighing  420  lbs.,  constructed  as  previ- 
ously shown  in  figs.  4,  5,  6  and  7,  all  other  conditions  being 
similar  to  fig.  14.  This  shows  almost  the  same  pressure  on 
the  crank-pin  at  the  commencement  and  completion  of  the 
stroke,  and  represenu  very  nearly  the  most  suitable  weight 
at  this  speed  for  correcting  the  irregular  steam  pressure,  and 
modifying  it  so  that  an  almost  uniform  pressure  on  the  crank- 
pin  is  produced.  ^^^ 

Turning  again  to  the  cui'vm^  tractive  force  plotted  out  at 
the  bottom  of  fig.  3,  the  cilect  of  the  light  and  heavy  recipro- 
cating parts,  and  the  relation  existing  between  the  vertical 


if  the  point  is  stopped  successively  at  the  intersection  of  the 
radial  and  circumferential  lines,  the  exact  position  of  the  pis- 
ton for  each  6°  of  crank  movement  will  be  accurately  located 
on  the  horizontal  line  B  C.  The  varying  turning  moments, 
due  to  the  angularity  of  the  rod,  and  the  different  positions  of 
the  crank,  are  obtained  by  calculating  the  ratio  existing  be- 
tween the  radius  of  the  crank  and  the  vertical  height  of  the 
lines  representing  the  center  of  the  main  rod  for  the  forward 
stroke,  where  thev  intersect  the  vertical  line  D  E.  For  the 
back  stroke,  the  hues  representing  the  center  of  the  main  rod 
must  be  prolonged  until  they  intersect  the  vertical  line  D  E. 

If  the  length  of  the  crank  is  divided  into  a  thousand  parts, 
the  vertical  height,  measured  from  the  horizontal  line  B  Chy 
the  scale,  will  equal  the  coefficient  marked  on  the  radial  lines 
outside  the  periphery  of  the  circle. 

The  tractive  force,  then,  for  one  side  at^each  5*  can  be  ob- 
tained as  follows : 


effect  on  track  of  same,  is  clearly  shown.  The  effect  of  the 
heavy  pitrts  (589  lbs  )  is  shown  in  full  lines,  the  right  and  left 
sides  separately  in  lighter,  and  the  combined  effect  of  both 
sides  in  heavier  lines,  while  the  curves  of  the  light  parts 
(420  lbs.)  are  shown  in  the  dotted  lines.  The  manner  of  plot- 
ting these  curves  is  as  follows  :  The  turning  moments  on 
crank  circle  for  each  5*  of  crank  angle  are  obtained  by  con- 
structing a  diagram,  fig.  17,  and  calculating  therefrom  the  co- 
efficient for  eacli  angle. 

Take  any  convenient  scale  and  make  A  equal  to  the  length 
of  crank,  B  C  the  horizontal  center  line  prolonged  sufficiently 
to  the  right  to  take  in  the  length  of  the  main  rod,  and  D  E  the 
vertical  center  line  ;  divide  the  two  diagonal  quarters  bv 
radial  lines  5°  apart.  Then,  with  an  opening  of  dividers  equal- 
ing the  length  of  the  main  rod  from  center  to  center  (8&i^  in.). 


R  =  radius  of  wheel ; 

L  =       "       "  crank  ; 

G  =  coefficient  for  each  5°  of  crank  angle  ; 

E  =  effective  pressure  from  diagram  at  each  5° 

T  =  tractive  force  fOT  one  side  at  each  5' ; 

GxLxB     Gxl2xE     CxE 


R 


30 


2.5 


These  curves  arc  located  for  each  side  and  combined  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner  to  the  curves  for  vertical  effect. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  tractive  force  can  be  best  shown  by 
digressing  for  a  few  moments,  and  considering  only  the  trac- 
tive force  at  starting  and  at  slow  speeds  without  reference  to 
the  reciprocating  parts.  ; 
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An  indicator  card  for  the  same  class  of  engine  speo<l,  start 
to  5  miles  per  hour  with  a  cut-ofT  of  2li  in.  (full  gear),  is 
shown  in  flg.  18,  with  corresponding  curves  shown  in  fig.  19. 
This  gives  a  mean  tractive  force  of  18.315  lbs.— minimum, 
14,250  lbs.,  and  maximum,  22,750  lbs.;  the  lattei  equaling 
31  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  on  the  drivers,  and  the  mean 


obtainable  from  an  engine  of  the  same  dimensions  in  ordinary 
mixe<l  service — speed,  30  miles  per  hour  ;  cut-off.  8  in.  (one- 
third  stroke).  Fig.  25  gives  the  curves  for  tractive  force — 
maximum,  11,700  lbs.;  minimum,  7,400  lbs.;  mean,  9,580  lbs. 
— showing  an  increase  on  the  mean  effect  of  1,730  lbs.,  or  23.8 
percent. 
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equaling  25.3  per  cent,  of  the  same.  Taking  the  mean  effec- 
tive pressure  at  140.8  lbs.,  as  shown  on  the  diagram,  and  cal- 
culating the  tractive  force  by  the  usual  formula, 

IfX  Lx  140.8 

=  18.247  lbs. 

W 

Or,  taking  85  per  cent,  of  the  boiler  pressure, 

IP  X  LX.S5  (160) 


W 


17.625  lbs. 


Fig.  19  shows  graphically  the  reason  it  is  not  desirable  to 
increase  the  mean  tractive  force  above  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  weight,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  exceptional  cases, 
such  as  engines  working  exclusively  on  steep  grades,  where 
it  is  often  necessary  to  start  a  heavy  train  with  tlie  cranks  in 
any  position,  the  most  difficult  being  when  one  is  on  the  dead 
center. 

Fig.  20  is  a  card  at  25  miles  an  hour,  cut-off  at  one-half 
stroke,  mean  effective  pressure  93  lbs.  The  tractive  force  of 
this  card  is  plotted  in  fig.  21— maximum.  14.700  ;  minimum. 
10,500  ;  mean,  11.926.  Except  in  the  position  from  35°  to  40 
on  the  forward  stroke,  the  tractive  force  i»  remarkably  uni- 
form, the  fluctuations  not  exceeding  2,000  ll*.  The  speed  at 
35  miles  per  hour,  given  in  fig.  22— cut-off,  8  in.  (one-third 
stroke) ;  mean  effective  pressure,  57.6  lbs.  This  diagram  is 
corrected  for  the  influence  of  reciprocating  parts.  The  corre- 
sponding tractive  force  is  given  in  flg.  23— maximum,  10,250 
lbs.;  minimum,  .1,500  lbs.;  mean,  7.3.50  llm.  The  tractive 
force,  based  on  the  primary  card,  is  shown  on  dotted  lints 
and  the  corrected  card  in  full  lines.  These  three  cards,  flgs. 
IH,  20,  22,  are  based  on  actual  indicator  diagrams  taken  at  the 
same  speed.  It  will  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  compare 
the  last  one  with  a  corrected,  made-up  diagram,  fig.  24,  rep- 
resenting the  maximum,  mean,  effective  pressure  considered 


r-TIie  great  gain  in  this  is  at  once  apparent,  although  the 
limiting  efficiency  of  a  freight  engine  is  usually  by  its  failure 
to  surmount  some  difficult  place  on  the  road,  where  the  grade 
is  a  little  steeper,  longer,  or  the  curves  sharper  than  the  nor- 
mal conditions. 


Sfeeo  30  Mies  .PiA  m>um 

CUT  orr  AT  t'(isTI>OKt 


«0   »   M«»««M|D    ]«« 

co^nicTio  CHAdHAm  RfAntstHjiNQ  rue  mamimum 
«<«  t'recTivc  McssuRC  o»TAiMjt»tt  r/tOM 
tNGiNt  or  TMtSf  omensiotis  moitOitAxt  mixto  StHtKf 

Fig.  24.  . 

The  s|Kcd  would  be  much  slower,  no  <loul)t,  on  these  con- 
ditions. This,  however,  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  im- 
provement which  can  ofti'ii  Ik;  effecteil  by  the  rc<luction  of 
back  pressure,  higher  initial  pressure,  etc. 

Among  the  superior  attributes  of  the  future  motive  iwwer 
—the  electric  locomotive— will,  no  doubt,  be  its  uniform  turn 
ing  moment.     The  tractive  force  drawn  in  the  same  manner 
would  be  a  straight  horizontal  line,  which  could  be  raised  at 
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|)lca8ure  in  parallel  lines  from  zero  to  the  maximum,  allowiDg 
the  total  adhesion  to  be  utilized. 

Some  interesting  but  impossible  indicator  diagrams  canbe 
made  by  reversing  the  process  and  drawing  the  line  of  tractive 
force  straighter  than  it  actually  appears,  filling  in  the  low 
]>lace8  and  cutting  down  the  high  points  in  the  attempt  to 
make  it  more  uniform.  Such  eltorts,  while  they  are  instruc- 
tive and  useful  at  some  speeds,  must  necessarily  be  extremely 
limited  where  most  needed— that  is.  for  cards  tsiken  at  the 
start  to  3  or  4  miles  per  hour. 

Tbe  conclusions  reached  by  the  writer  are  :  First,  that  the 


directly  as  the  square  of  tbe  number  of  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, the  effect  is  very  marked. 

At  70  miles  per  hour  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute, 
with  68  in.  drivers,  is  346,  346'  =  119.716  . 

"    78  "         "        "  301.301'  =    90.601 


29,115, 


the  reduction  in  centrifugal  force  being  24.3  per  cent.,  effect- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  much  better  distribution  of  steam  and 
greatly  reducing  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery. 
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most  profitable  course  to  pursue  to  reduce  the  vertical  effect 
of  counterbalance  is  to  lighten  the  reciprocating  parts,  con- 
sidering carefully  the  strains  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and 
paring  down  tlie  unnecessary  weights  to  a  minimum  wherevei 
possible  ;  25  per  cent,  can  be  removed  without  unduly  weak- 
ening tlie  parts,  and  in  many  cases  a  much  greater  improve- 
ment can  be  effected. 

Second,  for  high-speed  engines  decrease  the  piston  spcjed, 
and  consequently  the  revolutions  per  minute,  by  increasing 
the  diameter  of  the  drivers  ;  as  the  centrifugal  force  increases 


A  NEW  FOG  SIGNALING  APPARATUS. 


Thouou  the  public,  in  the  extraordinary  change  of  climate 
which  has  come  over  England  in  the  last  12  months,  may  have 
almost  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  London  fog," 
the  matter  is  not  likely  to  pass  from  tlie  mind  of  the  railway 
manager.  Year  by  year  as  railwav  traflic  gets  denser  and 
railway  lines  are  more  crowded,  the  delays  andexpense  caused 
by  a  serious  fog  become  more  intolerable.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
reason  why  the  old-fashioned  detonator  fastened  to  the  rail 
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with  a  wire  clip  by  human  agency  is  constantly  felt  to  be 
more  inadequate  for  its  purpose.  A  fog-man  must  not  only 
be  a  trained  railway  man,  but  also  must  be  familiar  with  the 
exact  spot  at  which'he  is  called  to  work.  With  the  new  ideas 
that  have  grown  up  on  the  subject  of  permissible  length  of 
hours  of  labor,  the  supply  of  such  men  is  likely  to  fall  short. 
The  risk,  moreover,  of  the  occupation  is  inevitably  great,  and 
risks  of  this  kind  are  less  submissively  borne  than  was  the 
case  a  few  years  back.  For  all  these  reasons,  a  satisfactory 
mechanical  system  to  replace  manual  labor  entirely  is  likely 
to  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome.  Before,  however,  any  sys- 
tem can  be  accepted  as  satisfactory,  it  will,  undoubtedly,  have 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  great  deal  of  keen  professional  criti- 
cism, and  to  survive  the  ordeal  of  long  and  severe  tests  in 
every -day  use.  Meanwhile,  a  very  interesting  and  in  several 
respects  novel  mechanism  has  been  experimentally  fitted  up  a 
few  miles  out  of  London  on  the  new  Tottenham  &  Forest-gate 
Line,  where  it  has  been  examined  with  interest  by  a  numl)er 
of  practical  railway  men.  Seeing  that  patents  for  fog-signal- 
ing apparatus  have  fallen  for  years  past  almost  as  thick  as  the 
leaves  in  Vallombrosa,  and  that  the  bulk  of  them  have  been 
wholly  unworkable  in  practice,  whatever  might  be  their  theo- 
retic advantages,  it  is  well  for  the  new  apparatus  that  its  pat- 
entees are  not  amateurs,  but  engineers  by  profession.  They 
are  Mr.  George  Abernethy,  the  son  of  the  famous  engineer, 
and  Mr.  Timmis,  the  maker  of  the  first  automatic  signals  ever 
introduced  in  England,  which  have  now  been  working  with 
entire  success  for  months  past  on  the  Liverpool  Overhead 
Railway. 

In  brief  outline  the  system  consists  of  a  wire  circuit  passing 
down  the  signal-post  and  along  the  line  to  the  signal-cabin, 
then  back  to  a  pomt  opposite  the  signal,  where  it  is  attached 
to  a  contact-bar  laid  on  the  ground  between  the  rails.  With 
this  bar  connection  is  made  as  each  train  passes  by  a  wire 
brush  fixed  on  the  front  of  the  locomotive,  and  tlie  circuit  is 
completed  by  the  current  passing  out  through  the  wheels  of 
the  locomotive  and  so  along  the  rails  to  the  point  of  origin. 
Both  on  the  engine  and  in  the  signal-cabin  the  current  is  led 
through  an  instrument,  looking  much  like  an  ordinary  block- 
signal  instrument,  with  a  polarized  needle,  so  that  as  long  as 
the  circuit  is  op>en  the  noodle  hangs  straight  up  and  down  ; 
but  when  the  circuit  is  closed  by  the  brush  on  the  locomotive 
coming  in  contact  with  the  bar  fixed  between  the  rails,  the 
needle  is  deflected  to  the  one  side,  giving  "  line  clear,"  if  the 
position  of  the  signal  causes  the  current  to  flow  in  the  positive 
direction,  to  the  other  side,  showing  "danger,"  if  the  signal 
arm  is  up  and  the  current  is  accordingly  a  negative  one. 
Further,  the  indicator  on  the  engine  is  supplemented  by  an 
audible  signal,  and  according  as  the  current  comes  from  a 
signal  that  is  "  oft"  or  "  on,"  it  either  rings  a  shrill  chattering 
bell  or  strikes  a  deep-sounding  gong.  The  engine-driver, 
therefore,  has  no  need  to  watch  his  incHcator,  and  might  know 
whether  the  line  was  clear  even  though  he  were  out  on  the 
running  board  with  his  head  under  the  boiler  while  he  was 
oiling  the  motion.  If  it  is  thought  necessary,  it  would  be  easy 
to  fit  up  similar'audible  signals  in  the  signalman's  cabin  also. 
A  further  requirement  is  met  by  this  new  patent.  Conflicts 
frequently  arise  on  the  occasion  of  an  accident  between  drivers 
and  signalmen  as  to  who  was  responsible  —whether  it  was  the 
driver  who  passed  a  signal  of  danger,  or  the  signalman  who 
left  it  "off"  when  it  ought  to  have  been  "on."  Messrs. 
Abernethy  and  Timmis  are  prepared  to  attach  to  the  signals 
an  automatic  recorder  which,  working  with  a  train  of  wheels 
something  after  the  fashion  of  an  ordinary  gas  meter,  shall 
keep  count  both  for  driver  and  for  signalman,  in  the  one  case 
of  every  signal  the  engine  has  pass^,  in  the  other  case  of 
every  train  which  has  passed  the  signal. 

g  Such  is,  very  briefly,  the  new  apparatus.  Wliether  it  will 
come  into  practical  use  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  any  one 
to  say,  for  though  the  apparatus  is  far  from  costly,  requiring 
only,  it  is  stud,  an  expenditure  of  something  like  50«.  per  en- 
gine, it  is  a  serious  matter  to  undertake  a  wholly  new  depar- 
ture where  the  safety  of  the  tniveling  public  is  involved. 
But  it  is  possible  at  the  outset  to  find  more  than  one  (toint 
which  should  be  strongly  in  its  favor.  In  the  first  place,  it 
gives  not  merely  a  negative  but  a  positive  signal.  The  exist- 
ing fog  signals  only  tell  a  man  now  and  then  that  he  must 
stop  instantaneously-.  The  new  system  would  tell  him  each 
time  he  passed  a  signal  showing  "  line  clear"  that  he  might 
procee<l  with  ssifety.  And  the  difference  may,  at  times,  be 
of  vital  importance,  for  accidents  have  happened  l>efore  now 
through  drivers  losing  their  bearings  entirely,  and  suddenly 
finding  themselves  some  miles  further  along  the  line  than  they 
had  supposed.  Then,  again,  the  indicators,  both  in  the  sig- 
nalcabin  and  on  the  engine,  being  on  the  same  circuit,  it  is 
impossible  foi  them  to  tell  two  contradictory  titles  at  the  same 
moment.     Not  only  does  the  driver  know  where  the  signal  is. 


but  the  signalman  knows  it  too,  and  the  driver  knows  that 
the  signalman  knows  it.  With  these  great  advantages  in  its 
favor  at  the  outset,  we  shall  probably  hear  more  before  long 
of  Messrs.  Abernethy  and  Timmis's  fog-signaling  patent. — 
lA>ndon  Timet. 
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THE  VIBRATIONS  OF  STEAMERS. 


Farther  Investlg^atlons  of  the  Vibrations  of  Steamers.* 


Bt  Herr  Otto  Schlick. 


Thb  pnper  which  I  had  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  at  (he 
last  year's  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  aj> 
I)'!iir8  to  have  been  sufHciently  interesting  to  the  members  to 
encourage  me  to  communicate  to  you  now  the  results  of  my 
further  investigations  on  the  same  subject. 

It  is  no  doubt  very  desirable  to  have  a  reliable  formula  for 
ilctenuining  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions which  the  engines  of  a  steamer  should  make  in  order 
to  avoid  altogether,  or  at  least  reduce  to  a  minimum,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  vibration  inherent  in  shi|>8  themselves,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  the  weights  in  them.  Such  a  formula  I  had 
already  worked  out  sime  time  ago,  but  before  publishing  it 
I  took  care  to  test  and  correct  the  coefficients  occiirring'in  the 
formula,  by  applying  it  to  a  number  of  steamers  already  doing 
service. 

This  was  not  an  easy  task  for  me,  as  I  bad  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining,  with  accuracy,  the  critical  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  engines  above  referred  to,  excepting  in  the 
c;vse  of  a  very  limited  numlwr  of  steamers  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice. Many  vessels  vibrate  violently  when  running  under 
stejim,  but  in  most  cases  the  revolutions  of  the  engines  cannot 
be  increased  to  the  numtier  necessary  to  bring  about  a  decrease 
of  the  vibrations  ;  so  that  this  critical  number  of  revolutions 
can  ordinarily  not  be  ascertaine<l. 

The  mathematical  formula  for  the  period  of  vibration  of  an 
elastic  rod  or  ginler  is  very  complicated,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
ship's  hull  its  compilation  is  comparatively  simple.  Let  an 
imaginary  weightless  elastic  rod  be  firmly  secureil  at  one  end, 
while  at  the  otlier  end  let  the  mass  .V  Ix;  altachetl  and  the 
f  tree  Q  applied.  The  latter  will  bend  the  rod  and  move  the 
mass  M  through  a  distance  X  from  its  original  position,  to 
which  if  will  return  with  a  certain  acceleration,  when  the 
force  Q  is  withdrawn. 

If  the  acceleration  at  the  distance  1  from  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion of  the  rod  is  called  q,  then  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the 
rod  will  \)e  found  by  the  well-known  formula 

W 

If,  now,  the  force  K  is  applied  to  the  fiee  end  of  the  rod, 
and  the  distance  through  which  M  is  moved  downward  by 
this  force  is  equal  to  x.  then 


that  is,  the  distance  through  which  the  free  end  of  the  rod  is 
moved  by  the  Itending  forces  are  proportional  to  these  forces. 

If  the  acceleration  given  to  Af  by  the  bending  force  A'  at  a 
distance  x  >b  called  p,  then 

K        Q 

P=  —  =  ■  X- 

M       MJi 

If  X  is  put  equal  to  1 ,  then  will  be, 

e 

q  = , 

AfX 

^  signifying  the  distance  through  which  the  rod  is  bent  by  the 
force  Q,  and  —  being  a  constant  quantity,  X,  may  be  put  for  X 

Q 

in  the  case  of  the  bending  of  the  rod  having  been  caused  b/ 
the  weight  of  the  mass  3/  alone.     We  can,  therefore,  put 

,'/  signifying  the  acceleration  of  gravity.     Therefore  the  time 
of  oscillation  is 


V       (7 


(1) 


7be  distance  x  through  which  an  elastic  prismatic  rod  is 
bent  by  the  force  A',  the  weight  of  the  rod  l)eing  neglected, 
may  be  found  by  means  of  the  formula. 


*  Paper  read  before  tbe  Inatitulion  u(  Naval  ArchilecU. 


K.P 

■     X  = .  ,.-  99 

3.  E.  T 

I  signifying  the  length  of  the  rod.  j?the  modulus  of  elasticity 
of  the  material,  T  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  of  the 
rod. 

If,  now,  in  the  formula  (1),  instead  of  %i,  the  value  of  x  from 
the  formula  (8)  is  put,  we  have 

:      t^  wi/ . 

•     r   s.E.T.ff:  « 

The  direct  application  of  this  formula  for  calculating  the 
time  of  oscillation  in  the  case  of  a  ship's  hull  is,  however,  only 
admissible  on  the  supposition  that  the  weight  of  tbe  ship  is 

concentrated  in  one  point.     Theieforc  — ,  half  the  length  of 

3 
the  ship,  must  not  be  put  at  once  instead  of  I  in  formula  (3). 
It  is,  however,  admissible  to  suppose  that  the  weight  of  half 
the  ship,  the  same  being  divided  by  the  midship  section  into 
two  equal  parts  lengthways,  is  concentrated  in  one  point  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  midship  section,  and  that  the  time  of 
oscillation  in  this  imaginary  case  be  the  same  as  in  that  of  a 
real  ship,  in  which  the  weights  are  distributed  in  the  usual 
way  along  the  whole  length. 

L 

This  imaginary  distance  may  be  expressed  by  o  X  —  (a  being 

2 
smaller  than  1),  but  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
present. 

Upon  this  supposition  the  formula  (3)  may  be  used  at  once 
to  determine  the  time  of  oscillation  for  a  ship. 

If  D  signifies  the  displacement  (weight)  of  a  ship,  then  is 
the  time  of  oscillation  expressed  by  the  formula 

:    "  i/HI)' 

t=w]/ 

'         3. E.  T.g 

The  joint  value  of  all  tbe  factors  in  Ibis  formula  being  put 
equal  to  f ,  we  have 

Prom  which  follows,  if  the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  certain 
type  of  ship  per  minute  be 

-  60 

A  =  -. 
t 

\     D.U 

If  in  this  formula  D  is  expressed  in  English  tons,  L  in  Eng- 
lish feet,  and,  for  the  calculation  of  the  moment  of  inertia,  the 
sectional  areas  in  English  square  inches,  and  the  distances  of 
the  centers  of  gravity  from  the  neutral  axis  in  English  feet, 
then  the  coefficient  will  be,  for 

Vessels  with  very  fine  lines,  such  as  torpedo-boat 
destroyers ?  =  156850 

Large  transatlantic  passenger  steamers  with  fine 
lines *  =  143500 

Cargo  boats,  with  full  lines ^  =  127900 

This  formula  gives  generally  reliable  values,  and  even  alter- 
ations in  tbe  distribution  of  weights  do  not  materially  influ- 
ence the  result. 

In  order  to  adjust  the  coefficients  to  exceptional  cases,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  removal  of  the  weights 
from  the  ends  and  the  middle  of  a  ship— viz.,  an  accumulation 
of  tl>e  weights  near  the  nodular  points  of  vibration,  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  vibrations,  and,  vice  versa,  that  this  num- 
ber will  decrease  when  the  weights  are  accumulated  near  the 
ends  and  the  middle  of  a  ship. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  more  correct  to  consider  in  the  for- 
mula the  distribution  of  the  weights  in  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  hull  ;  but  as  this  would  require  a  very  tedious  calcula- 
tion, wliich  would,  moreover,  not  always  be  reliable,  and  as 
I  consider  it  particularly  important  to  construct  a  formula 
which  easily  adapts  itselif  to  practical  use,  T  have  thought  it 
better  to  employ  only  the  coefficient  ^,  which  I  ascertained 
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from  results  oblainwl  with  reference  to  existing  ships.  After 
more  cx|)«rience  liiis  Ijeen  ^lineil,  it  will  Ite  possible  to  find 
|)erliap8  more  coriect  coeflicients  for  the  ordinary  types  of 
steamers  in  which  the  distrihution  of  the  weight  is  analogous. 

In  order  to  avoid  vibration  with  perfect  certainty,  the  nor- 
mal number  of  revolutions  must,  as  is  known  from  experience, 
be  at  least  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  less,  or  else  considerably 
greater  than  the  number  of  vibrations.  In  case  the  number  of 
revolutions  should  be  only  inconsiderably  greater,  there  could 
arise  the  possibility  that  even  a  small  diminution  of  the  steam 
pressure,  hardly  always  to  be  avoided  in  practice,  would  im- 
mediately cause  vibrations  of  great  violence. 

A  ship's  vibnitions  have  until  now  never  Ijcen  closely  exam 
ined  with  icgarri  to  the  intlucnce  exercised  by  the  position  of 
the  engines  in  the  ship,  and  I  myself  touched  this  subject  only 
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Fig. 
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superficially  in  my  previous  publications.  Although  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  tind  out  the  consequences  of  shifting  the 
engines  in  a  ship  by  argument,  yet  the  attempt  to  prove  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  practical  tests  on  a  steamer  will  re- 
main very  costly  and  dimcult.  I  therefore  had  recourse  to  a 
model  to  show  the  results  caused  by  shifting  the  engines  of  a 
ship  in  a  fore-and-aft  direction. 

This  model,  represented  by  figs.  2  and  3,  consists  princi- 
pally of  a  plank,  P  P,  about  8  ft.  long  and  11  In.  broad,  sus- 
pended horizontally  by  10  helical  springs.  6'  S,  arranged  in 
two  rows  lengthways  near  the  edges  of  the  plank.  These 
helical  springs  are  attached  to  a  frame,  F  F,  the  construction 
of  which  is  immaterial. 

Along  each  edge  of  the  plank  P  P  are  also  arranged  in  two 
rows  a  number  of  weights,   W  W,  which  can  be  easily  shifted. 


The  plank  suspended,  as  above  described,  can  thus  easily 
be  made  to  vibrate  in  the  manner  shown  at  fig.  4,  by  a  regu- 
larly repeat(Hl  impulse  of  the  hand,  either  at  the  middle  or  at 
the  ends.  These  vibrations  will  be  called  in  future  vibrations 
of  the  I.  order,  in  distinction  from  vibrations  of  another  kind. 
Every  one  who  has  been  on  board  a  violently  vil)rating  steamer 
will  acknowledge  at  once  the  perfect  analogy  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  plank  with  those  of  a  steamer. 

A  model  engine,  as  shown  at  fig.  5,  serves  for  further  in- 
vestigations. The  shaft  has  four  cranks,  which  can  be  easilj- 
adjusted  at  any  angle  with  each  otlier  by  a  screw  arrange- 
ment. The  pistons  are  represented  by  four  different  weights 
Pi.  ;>i.  Pi,  Pi,  which  can  be  easily  removed  and  exchanged  for 
others,  to  show  the  effect  produced  by  the  use  of  pistons  of 
different  weights.  This  mo<lel  engine  is  placed,  as  shown  at 
fig.  2,  on  the  plank  P  P.  and  made  to  revolve  by  the  turning 
gear  G  in  connection  with  the  spindle  a  a,  which  is  fumislied 
at  each  end  with  a  universal  joint  and  also  with  a  telescopic 
sliding  arrangen^ent,  so  that  the  engine  E  can  work  perfectly 
freely. 

Another  model  engine  of  similar  construction,  but  with  three 
cranks,  is  used  to  explain  the  influence  of  ordinary  triple-ex- 
pansion engines  on  the  vibration  of  steamers. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  pistons,  piston-rods,  and  connect- 
ing-rods of  two  cranks  of  the  three-crank  engine  be  removed, 
so  that  the  model  may  represent  a  tandem  engine — viz.,  an 
engine  with  only  one  crank.  When  the  apparatus  in  this  state 
is  set  in  motion,  only  forces  acting  alternately  up  and  down- 
ward in  a  vertical  direction  will  come  into  action,  without  any 
rocking  couples  being  formed  in  the  vertical  plane  through 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  ship. 

If  the  model  engine  l>e  placed  at  C,  the  middle  of  the  plank 
representing  the  ship  (see  tig.  4),  and  made  to  work  first  slowly 
and  then  gradually  faster,  it  wilh  be  observed  that  tlic  plank 
will  remain  at  rest  until  the  revolutions  have  reached  acerlain 
number,  when  violent  vibrations  of  the  form  Ai  C,  Ih  and 
At  Ct  Bt  (see  fig.  4)  will  make  themselves  manifest.  The  vio- 
lence of  tliese  vibrations  will,  however,  decrease  again  to  per- 
fect rest  when  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  engine  is  giud- 
ually  increased.  Exactly  the  same  will  be  oljserve*!  when  the 
nio(lel  engine  is  shifted  to  0  or  Q  near  the  cud  of  the  ]>laDk. 
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This  plank  represents  a  ship's  hull,  and  by  means  of  it  the 
origin  of  vibrations  in  a  xhip  may  l)e  demon.stratcd,  by  apply- 
ing to  it  forces,  in  a  simihir  way  as  they  would  occur  in  reidily 
in  a  ship.  If,  for  instance,  at  one  part  of  the  plank  a  ]>re88ure 
jls  exercised,  the  plank  will  give  way  in  the  direction  of  that 
pressure  either  up  or  downward,  until  through  the  Increased 
llension  of  the  respective  springs  equilibrium  is  re-estal)lisheil, 
[similar  to  (he  action  of  increased  buoyancy  in  the  case  of  a 
ship. 


When,  however,  the  engine  is  pluccd  exiictly  over  one  of  the 
nodular  |)oinLs  AT  or  A^,,  then  the  plank  will  remain  at  rest,  or 
nearly  so,  at  any  number  of  revolutions  thai  the  engine  may 
1h!  workcil  at.  The  vibriktions,  as  shown  at  fi;r  4,  will  be  re- 
placed l)y  others  of  a  higher  order,  having  more  than  two 
nodular  points,  de|>ending  on  the  number  of  revolutions  the 
enirine  is  worked  at. 

These  facts  are,  however,  of  little  use  in  practice,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  position  of  the 
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nodular  poiots  for  a  ship  in  course  of  construction  ;  moreover, 
tliiU  position  is  not  constant,  but  varies  with  the  distribution 
of  the  weights  in  the  ship. 

For  further  investigations,  the  cranks  belonging  to  the  cyl- 
inders I.  and  IV.  of  the  model  engine,  shown  at  fig.  5,  are 
placed  exactly  opposite  to  each  other — vi?..,  at  an  angle  of 
180°.  The  weights  of  the  two  respective  pistons  pi  and  p,  are 
m:ide  exactly  equal,  and  the  two  connecting-rods  and  piston- 
rcKls  of  the  cylinders  11.  and  III.  are  removed  altogether. 
With  such  an  engine  with  two  cylinders  the  algebraical  sum 
of  the  forces  will  always  be  zero — viz.,  they  will  be  perfectly 
balanced  in  a  vertical  direction  at  any  position.  During  the 
tirst  half  of  a  revolution  a  couple  will  be  created,  having  the 
tendency  to  lift  the  engine-bed  abaft,  and  during  the  second 
half  a  couple  with  tlie  exactly  opposite  tendency. 

Whi?n  such  an  engine  is  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
ship,  vibrations  of  the  I.  order,  as  shown  at  fig.  4,  cannot  be 
produced,  but  the  ship  will  remain  at  rest.  Only  small  vibra- 
tions will  occur  when  the  engine  is  placed  near  the  end  of  the 
l>lank.  considerably  abaft  the  nodular  point.  Both  assertions 
cjin  be  proved  by  experiments  with  the  model. 

When,  however,  this  engine  is  placed  with  its  two  cylinders 
e(|uidistant  from  the  nodular  point  (that  means  when  one  cyl- 
inder is  placed  at  the  same  distance  after  the  nodular  point  as 
the  other  one  is  placed  before  it),  very  violent  vibrations  of 
the  I.  order  will  be  produced  as  soon  as  the  revolutions  of  the 
engine  have  reached  the  critical  number.  This  can  easily  be 
gathered  from  fig.  4,  considering  that  during  the  first  half  of 
a  revolution  a  downward  force  at  n,  and  an  upward  pressure 
at  m,  will  take  place  simultaneously,  and  that  these  pressures 
will  be  reversed  during  the  second  half  of  the  revolution. 
Vibrations  will  also  be  produced  when  the  engine  is  placed 
with  its  cylinders  not  equidistant  from  the  nodular  point. 

If,  for  an  instance,  one  of  the  cylinders  is  placed  exactly 
over  the  nwlular  point  Ifi,  fig.  4,  and  the  other  toward  the 
middle  of  the  ship  over  r,  the  thrusts  of  the  piston  acting  ex- 
actly over  the  nodular  point  will  have  no  effect  in  producing 
vil)ralions,  while  the  thrusts  of  the  other  piston  acting  at  a 
distance  from  the  nodular  point  will  cause  violent  vibrations. 

In  shifting  the  enirine  gradually  toward  the  middle  of  tlie 
ship,  the  vibrations  wilt  decrease  in  the  same  measure  until 
thev  entirely  disappear  as  soon  as  the  engine  has  reached  the 
mlildle  position. 

The  following  rules,  based  on  the  above-described  experi- 
ments and  observations.'may  be  laid  down  for  the  construction 
of  a  ship's  engines,  so  as  to  avoid  vibrations  : 

1.  In  the  case  of  engines  that  are  placed  exactly  at  the 
middle  of  the  sliip  or  near  its  ends,  the  algebraical  sum  of  the 
vertical  forces  generated  by  the  reciprocating  masses  must  be 
made  equal  to  zero.  Hocking  couples,  which  may  possibly 
arise,  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  their  influence 
in  producing  vibrations  is  but  small. 

2.  In  the  case  of  engines  that  are  placed  over  or  near  one  of 
the  nodular  points,  rocking  couples  acting  in  the  vertical  plane 
through  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  ship  must  be  avoided,  in 
order  to  do  away  with  vibrations.  It  is,  however,  less  impor- 
tant that  the  algebniical  sum  of  the  vertical  forces  be  equal  to 
zero. 

The  second  case  only  will  come  into  consideration  in  piac- 
tice,  as  it  is  impossible,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  place 
the  engine  in  the  middle  of  the  ship.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  requisite  for  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  boilers  to  place 
the  engine  considerably  abaft,  near  to  the  nodular  point 

In  designing  the  engine  special  care  must,  therefore,  be 
taken  to  avoid  rocking  couples. 

The  usual  arrangement  of  a  three-cylinder  engine  is  that  the 
high-pressuie  cylinder  is  placed  foremost,  the  middle-pressure 
cylinder  in  the  middle,  and  the  low-pressure  cylinder  at  the 
after  end 

Considerable  rocking  couples  will  always  be  produced  with 
such  an  arrangement,  and,  moreover,  the  alternately  upward 
and  downward  forces  at  the  after  end  of  the  engine-bed  will 
Ix;  greatly  in  excess  of  similar  forces  at  the  fore  end.  because 
the  weight  of  the  low-pressure  piston  is  naturally  greater  than 
that  of  the  high-pressure  piston.  An  ordinary  triple-expan- 
sion engine  may,  therefore,  be  used  when  it  is  placed  before 
the  nodular  paint  in  question,  because  then  the  greater  press- 
ures are  applied  nearer  to  that  point  than  the  smaller,  and  the 
engine  will  therefore  work  better. 

But  when  the  engine  is  placed  al>aft  the  nodular  point,  as  is 
generally  the  cji.sc  with  tank  steamers,  then  the  greater  force 
will  act  also  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  nodular  point,  and 
cause,  therefore,  more  violent  vibrations.  The  usual  position 
now  given  to  triple-expansion  engines  in  tank  steamers  is, 
tlierefore.  as  regards  protlucing  vibrations,  the  most  unfavor- 
able. The  low-pressure  cylinder  of  the  engine  should  be 
placed  foremost,  and  the  high-pressure  cylinder  abaft. 


Moreover,  the  rocking  couples,  inherent  in  a  triple-expan- 
sion engine,  would  be  considerably  reduced  if  the  low-press- 
ure cylinder  were  arrangetl  between  the  high  and  middle- 
pressure  cylinders,  liecsiuse  then  the  greatest  pressures  pro- 
duced by  the  reciprocating  masses  would  act  nearly  in  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  engine.  With  such  an  arrangement 
not  only  the  violence  of  the  vibrations  would  be  reduced,  but 
also  the  strain  on  the  engine-bed,  which  often  causes  loosening 
of  the  fastenings. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  recommended  for  any  engine  of  the 
three  cylinder  tyi)e,  the  low-pressure  cylinder  should  be  placet! 
in  the  middle  between  the  two  other  cylinders.  In  the  case  of 
an  engine  with  five  cylinders  and  three  cranks— viz.,  one  cyl- 
inder for  the  middle  crank,  and  a  pair  of  cylinders  for  each  of 
the  outer  cranks,  very  great  rocking  couples  are  produced,  as 
the  piston  weights  for  each  pair  of  the  outer  cylinders  are  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  the  middle  cylinder.  These  en- 
gines will,  therefore,  cause  esi>ecially  violent  vibrations. 

An  ordinary  triplc-cx])anslon  engine  with  three  cranks,  if 
erected  in  a  particular  manner,  would  also  not  be  able  to  put 
the  body  of  the  ship  into  a  state  of  violent  vibration.  To 
make  this  clear,  refer  to  tigs.  10  and  11.  Let  the  line  A  B 
represent  the  axis  of  the  ship  ;  let  JV  be  the  aftermost  nodular 

Eoint .  let  £  be  the  stern,  and  A  about  the  middle  of  the  ship, 
et  it  be  also  assumed  that  the  engine,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
is  placed  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  nodular  point.  When 
the  revolution  of  the  engine  takes  place  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrow  in  fig.  11,  and  the  cranks  occupy,  for  ex- 
ample, the  position  shown,  the  weight  of  the  piston  of  cylinder 
No.  III.  will  generate  a  considerable  upward  force,  while  the 
pistons  of  cylmders  Nos.  I.  and  II.  generate  forces  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  If,  now,  the  distance  x  of  the  engine  from 
the  nodular  point  N  be  such  that  the  moments  of  these  forces 
about  the  nodular  point  N  be  equal  to  zero,  no  vibrations  of 
the  first  order  can  take  place. 

As,  however,  the  weights  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  sepa- 
rate cylinders  of  an  ordinary  triple-expansion  engine  generally 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  ratios  of  1  :  0.82  :  0.73,  we  have,  in 
order  that  no  vibrations  may  take  place,  the  simple  calculation 
that  the  distance  x  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  must  be  about 
five  times  a,  the  distance  apart  of  the  cylinders  from  center  to 
center.  It  results,  also,  that  for  every  type  of  engine  there  is 
a  position  in  the  ship  where  the  engine  ma}'  be  erected  which 
renders  it  possible  to  avoid  vibrations. 

By  propel  balancing  rocking  couples,  as  well  as  vertical 
forces,  vibrations  may  be  avoided  altogether.  The  use  of 
counterweights  is,  however,  not  expedient,  when  the  same 
have  to  be  too  heav}',  and  is  almost  inadmissible  for  very 
large  engines.  For  instance,  for  a  triple-expansion  engine  of 
7, (WO  indicated  H.P.,  the  counterweights  requireil  would 
amount  to  44  tons,  if  the  stroke  of  the  eccentrics  for  moving 
these  weights  be  20  in.  at  one  end  and  12  in.  at  the  other  end 
of  the  engine.  It  is,  therefore,  by  all  means  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  counterweights  to  a  minimum,  or,  belter  still,  to  do 
away  with  them  altogetlicr.  This  may  be  carried  out  partially 
by  giving  the  engine  a  proper  construction  or  position  in  the 
ship. 

With  this  object  in  view,  the  weights  of  the  three  pistons 
for  a  three-cylinder  engine  have  been  made  exactly  equal. 
With  such  a  construction  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  vertical 
forces  is  equal  to  zero  for  any  position  of  the  cranks,  and  if 
such  an  engine  be  placed  exactly  in  Ihe  middle  of  the  ship,  no 
vibrations  could  b«  produced,  as  has  been  demonstrated  be- 
fore. But  as  soon  as  such  an  engine  is  placed  near  one  of  the 
nodular  points,  which  is  nearly  always  the  case,  violent  vibra- 
tions will  be  caused  by  the  rocking  couples  inherent  in  the 
construction  of  the  engme. 

These  couples  are  even  greater  than  those  inherent  in  an 
ordinary  triple-expansion  engine,  because  the  small  weight  of 
the  high-pressure  piston  at  the  fore  end  of  the  engine  is  re- 
placed by  the  much  greater  weight  of  the  low-pressure  cylin- 
der. However,  these  difficulties  may  be  overcome  entirely, 
or  at  least  greatly  reduced,  by  adopting  engines  with  four 
cylinders  and  four  cranks.  Two  methods  of  construction, 
which  differ  chiefly  in  the  relative  position  of  the  cranks  to 
each  other,  come  here  into  consideration.  In  one  of  these 
methods  the  cranks  are  so  arranged  that  in  each  pair  at  each 
end  of  the  engine  they  form  an  angle  of  180° — viz.,  stand  ex- 
actly opposite  each  other,  while  the  two  pairs  themselves  stand 
at  an  angle  of  90°.  The  two  small  cylinders  are  jilaced  at  the 
ends,  and  the  two  large  cylindeis  Iwtwecn  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  engine. 

Tlie  construction  of  such  a  quadruple-expansion  engine  is 
represented  in  sketch  at  fig.  6.  The  steam  enters  at  cylin- 
der I.,  and  passes  through  the  cylinders  II.,  III.  and  IV.  suc- 
cessively. The  cranks  of  the  successive  cj'linders  stand,  there- 
fore, always  at  an  angle  of  90°  to  each  other.    The  steam 
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might  also  be  made  to  take  a  different  course  through  tlie  re- 
spective cylinders  ;  but  care  sliould  always  be  takeu  that  the 
two  heaviest  cylinders,  or  the  heaviest  piston  weights,  are 
placed  in  the  niiddle— viz.,  between  Ihe  two  lighter  cylinders. 

Fig.  7  represents  the  arrangement  of  a  triple-expunsicn  en- 
gine of  this  system  with  two  low-pressure  cylinders.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  construction  are,  lirst,  that  the  forces  pro- 
duced by  the  reciprocating  masses  of  any  two  adjoining  cyl 
iuders  are  nearly  balanced— /iz.,  that  the  algebraical  sum  of 
the  existing  vertical  forces  is  approximately  cijual  to  zero  ; 
and  secondly,  that  only  very  small  rocking  couples  can  be 
proiluced.  In  m)8t  cases  counterweights  may  l»e  either  en- 
tirely dispensed  with,  or  will  only  require  to  be  of  such  a  size 
that  there  will  be  no  ditticulty  in  their  adoption. 

In  case  the  engine  is  placed  very  near  the  nodular  point,  it 
is  very  desirable  to  biilance  the  couples  that  might  be  formed. 
A*  the  balance-weights  need  not  be  very  large,  it  is  admissible 
to  let  them  rotate,  without  any  fear  of  injurious  horizontal 
components  being  protluced.  The  simplest  way  of  balancing 
the  respective  forces  is  to  tit  a  balance  weight  on  the  periphery 
of  the  wheel  of  the  turning  gear,  with  which  every  engine  is 
furnished  ;  and  also  a  di^k  of  suitable  diameter  on  the  fore 
end  of  the  crank-slmft.  This  disk,  which  also  boars  a  balance 
weight  on  its  peri|>hcry,  ctin  always  be  easily  titted  and  offers 
no  danger  to  the  engine-rojm  staff. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  counterweights  for  these  disks  to  a 
minimum,  the  weights  which  work  at  the  iwo  outside  cranks 
of  the  cylinders  I.  an<l  II..  tig.  6,  must  be  smaller  in  a  certain 
ratio  than  those  working  at  the  two  inside  cranks  of  the  cyl- 
inders III.  and  IV.  The  determinalion  of  the  exact  ratio  of 
these  weights  to  each  other  mathematically  is  rather  compli- 
cated, but  supposing  that  the  weights  which  act  on  the  crank  II. 
are  in  the  sam  j  propnrtiou  to  those  which  act  on  the  crank  IV., 
as  the  weights  which  act  on  the  crank  I.  are  to  those  which 
act  on  the  crank  III.,  and  further  suppo-^ing,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  that  the  counterweights  are  arranged  at  the  same 
distance  («)  from  the  center  lines  of  the  outside  cylinders  as 
these  cylinders  are  distant  from  each  other,  then  the  weights 
of  the  moving  parts  of  the  outside  cylinders  must  be  0.823 
times  the  corresponding  weights  of  the  adjoining  inside  cyl- 
inder. 

If  the  counterweights  for  a  fourcylindei  engine  of  this  con- 
struction of  7,000  indicated  II. P.  are  calculated  according  to 
this  rulu,  the  respective  weights  will  be  2.68  tons  and  2.45 
tons.  It  is,  nowever,  here  supposed  that  these  counterweights 
are  fitted  at  a  distance  from  the  center  of  the  crank-slmft  ecjual 
to  the  radius  of  the  crank.  Although  these  weights  are  con- 
siderable, yet  they  might  Ixi  applied  to  an  engine  of  the  above 
size  without  hesitation. 

In  the  case  of  an  engine  with  four  cranks,  the  counterweights 
might,  however,  be  a/oided  altogether,  and  all  possible  exist- 
ing forces  and  racking  c  luples  be  balancetl,  if  it  Ik'  not  made 
a  condition  that  all  the  fuiir  cranks  are  placed  at  an  angle  of 
ttO°.  This  arrangement  will  suffice  for  all  requirements  of  a 
completely  lialanced  engine.  The  masses  acting  on  the  outer 
cranks  form,  so  to  speak,  the  counterweights  for  the  forces 
acting  on  the  inner  cranks.  If,  therefore,  the  weights  of  the 
pistons  for  the  outer  cylinders  are  ch'isi'n  rightly,  and  their  re- 
spective cranks  are  put  at  the  proper  angles,  such  an  engine 
will  alwavs  work  without  producing  vibrations  in  the  ship. 
Tlie  p  )silion  of  the  four  cranks  to  each  other  might  vary  con- 
sideraltly.  For  instance,  the  position  of  the  two  inner  cranks 
m  ly  Ije  cho.sen  optionally,  and  the  weights  of  the  pistons  ot 
the  outer  cylinders,  as  well  as  the  position  of  their  respective 
cranks,  be  arranged  accordingly. 

The  two  inner  cylinders  ihust,  in  this  arrangement,  be  fur- 
nislied  with  the  heaviest  jiislons,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  lx.-st, 
alsi),  to  place  the  largest  cylinders  in  the  middle  If  Ihe  cranks 
for  the  two  cylinders  III.  and  IV.,  tig.  6,  are  placed  at  an 
angle  of  90'  to  each  otuer,  the  arrangement  shown  at  tig.  8 
might  liojidopted  for  the  cranks.  The  relatious.of  tlie  mov- 
ing weights  for  each  cylinder  are  iiiarketl  at  each  crank  in 
brackets,  as  shown. 

The  iiDvement  of  the  forces  acting  on  the  crank  shaft  dur- 
ing one  revolution  will,  in  this  arrangement,  vary  in  )re  than 
would  be  the  case  if  all  the  cranks  were  placed  at  an  angle  of 
exactly  90  to  each  other.  These  circumstances  are,  however, 
not  so  unfavorable  as  might  at  first  appear,  and  ditler  but  little 
from  those  of  lliiec  cylinder  engines,  if  Ihe  cylinders  have  only 
the  proper  diiiineters.  The  cranks  beljnging  to  the  cylin- 
ders I.  and  II  might  also  lie  placed  at  an  angle  of  90°  to  each 
other.  The  arr.tngenieiit  of  the  remaining  cranks  con8C(juciitly 
reqiiireti  will  be  seen  in  tig.  9. 

Any  nu(Bl)er  of  arrangements  similar  to  tho.se  represented 
at  tigs.  8  and  9  might  be  made  and  used  iu  practice.  It  will 
be  easily  seen  that,  if  the  angle  at  which  the  cranks  of  ttie 
cylinders  I.  and  II.  are  placed  to  each  other  is  made  smaller. 


the  angle  for  the  cranks  of  the  two  other  cylinders  will  a'so 
have  to  be  smaller.^ 

In  the  case  of  a  triple  expansion  engine  with  four  cylinders, 
as  shown  at  tig.  7,  the  relative  positions  of  the  cranks  to  each 
other  will  be  symmetrical,  and  therefore  the  motion  of  the  en- 
gine will  be  still  more  even.  This  principle  may  also  be  ap- 
plied to  engines  with  three  cranks  only,  when  the  moving  parts 
of  an  imaginary  fourth  cylinder  are  replaced  by  a  counter- 
weight at  the  after  end  of  the  engine.  This  counterweight 
may,  as  already  proposed  for  four  cylinder  engines,  be  at- 
tache<l  to  the  wheel  of  the  turning  gear.  By  using  such  a 
counterweight  and  adopting  the  proper  angles  for  the  cranks, 
the  vibrations  of  already  existing  steamers  can  be  greatly  re- 
duced, or  even  entirely  obviated. 

From  Ihe  foregoing  observations  it  will  be  easily  seen  that 
in  designing  a  ship  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  deter- 
mine, in  the  first  place,  the  position  of  the  nodular  points. 

If  the  weights  of  a  ship  were  distributed  equally  in  the 
direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis,  and  Ihe  moment  of  inertia 
of  any  cross-section  at  any  distance  from  their  common  axis 
were  always  the  same,  then  the  position  of  the  nodular  points 
would  be  0.2243  times  the  ship's  length  distant  from  its  ends. 

This  value  is.  however,  greatly  influenced  by  the  more  or 
less  equal  distribution  of  the  weights,  and  I  may,  perhaps, 
have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  the  results  of  my  experiments 
and  observations  on  this  head  on  a  future  occasion. 


TRIALS  OF  H.  M.  S.  "HORNET." 


A  NOTEWouTHV  series  ot  trials  of  the  new  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyer the  Hornet,  built  and  engineti  by  Mi-ssrs.  Yarrow  vt 
Co.,  of  Poplar,  were  brought  to  a  highly  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion recently  by  the  completion  of  the  oltlcial  trials  of  the  ves- 
sel, which  took  place  off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

There  was  recorded  in  the  Timet  oi  Novemlier  22  ult.,  under 
the  heading  of  "  Water  Tube  Boilers  in  the  Navy,"  the  ex- 
perimental trial  of  a  new  boiler  on  the  water-tube  principle 
patented  by  the  builders  of  the  Ifornet.  The  boiler,  as  stated, 
wiis  one  of  eight  with  which  the  Hornet  was  to  be  titted,  and 
from  the  tests  to  which  it  was  then  subjected  it  gave  evidence 
of  capabilities  as  a  steam  generator  for  sea-going  purposes 
which  have  been  practically  realized  within  the  past  month. 
I'he  trials  ot  this  new  type  of  vessel  have  been  in  each  case 
attended  l)y  Admiralty  officials. 

Preceding  the  final  oflicial  trial  of  the  vessel,  a  first  private 
preliminary  one  was  made  on  January  31  ult.,  which  was  a 
great  success,  as  she  then  proceeded  to  sea  with  onjy  four 
boilers  on  board,  being  half  the  boiler  power,  in  a  compara- 
tively light  condition,  when  a  speed  of  23.3  knots  was  realized, 
the  boilers  working  at  a  very  moderate  air  pressure,  and  supply- 
ing with  e»se  all  the  demands  made  upon  them  for  steam.  On 
February  23,  the  whole  of  the  eight  boilers  having  been  fitted 
on  board  in  the  mean  time  and  the  vessel  completed,  slie  pro- 
ceeded on  a  trial  which,  in  its  results,  is  memorable,  marlcing, 
as  it  does,  the  realization  at  sea  of  the  highest  steaming  speed 
yet  lUtained  by  any  vessel,  as  she  in  three  out  of  seven  runs 
on  the  Mapliu  mile  made  over  30  knots,  the  average  speed  for 
the  seven  runs  being  28  knots,  the  engines  at  the  time  making 
nearly  400  revolutions  a  minute,  steam  being  maintained  in 
the  boilers  at  172  lbs.  pressure  a  square  inch,  with  a  little  over 
an  inch  of  air  pressure.  On  March  7  a  further  trial  was  made 
with  the  ve8.s«'i  over  the  same  ground  with  very  fair  success, 
the  engines  de  sloping  a  total  indicated  power  of  about  4.000 
horses,  with  H  in.  of  air  pressure  in  the  stokeholds  ;  but  one 
of  the  guide-liars  of  the  engines  having  begun  to  heat,  it  was 
deemed  advisalile  to  return  and  proceed  with  the  vessel  at  a 
moderate  speed  to  her  mojrings.  On  this  occasion  the  veswil 
was  rather  deeper  in  the  water  than  her  normal  loaded  dis- 
placement. 

Matters  ha  ring  been  adjusted  by  the  docking  of  the  vessel, 
her  manganese  propellers  fitted,  trim  regulated,  and  engines 
in  sea-going  order,  she  left  Oravesend  on  Monday  last  and 
proceeded  down  the  river.  On  reaching  Thames  Haven, 
about  10  A.M.,  a  three  hours'  continuous  trial  was  Ixjgun  under 
forceil  draft,  during  which  six  runs  on  the  Maplin  mile  were 
made,  with  the  following  results  iu  speed  attained  : 
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/    • 
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/        - 
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Thus  a  mean  speed  was  attained  of  27.313  knots.     On  the 
completion  of  the  mile  runs,  the  vessel,  for  the  remainder  of 
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the  trial  time,  was  run  straight  out  into  tite  North  Sea,  and 
on  tlie  expiration  of  the  three  liours  was  found  to  liare  realized 
It  mean  speed  over  the  whole  of  the  lime  of  27.628  knots,  the 
engines  having  run  at  a  mean  of  3!*J.3  revolutions  per  minute 
und  (levelope<l  a  total  of  4,000  indicated  II.P.,  with  steam  at  a 
pressure  of  169  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  I4  in.  of  air  pressure. 

The  Hormt  is  180  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  6  in.  beam,  and  at  a 
mean  draft  of  5  fl.  lias  about  220  tons  displacement.  Her 
propelling  engines  are  twin  triple  compounds  of  Messrs.  \'ai- 
row's  ordinary  design  for  torpedo  boats.  The  cylinders  are 
18  in.,  26  in.  and  39^  in.  in  diameter  respectively,  the  piston 
stroke  being  18  in.  Her  boilers  are  eight  in  number,  having 
a  total  heating  surface  of  8,216  8({.  ft.  and  a  grate  surface  of 
1«4.8  sq.  ft.,  the  furuace-bar  length  l)elng  0  ft.  6  in.  They 
tire  arranged  in  two  stokeholds  in  grau|>s  of  four,  each  pair  of 
lioilers  having  a  funnel,  thus  giving  four  funnels  to  the  vessel 
—the  first  ever  fitted  with  so  many  in  the  British  Navy — which 
with  the  exception  of  cowls  for  carrying  air  into  the  fans  — 
horizontal  ones  in  the  case  of  the  Hornet— wnA  for  other  ven- 
tilating purposes  are  the  only  important  projections  above 
deck  aft  of  the  forward  turtle  back. 

The  main  features  of  the  Yarrow  water-tube  Itoiler  havinir 
been  popularly  described  in  the  issue  of  the  Timen  before  re- 
ferred to,  we  have,  in  conclusion,  to  direct  attention  to  what 
appears  to  be  the  very  great  advantage  oflcred  by  the  watei 
tube  boiler  of  tlie  1  arrow  type  over  those  wherein  bent  or 
curved  tubes  are  adopted  ;  as  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  impurities  in  the  feed  water  of  a  boiler  are  far  more 
likely  to  adhere  to  the  inside  surface  of  a  tube  that  is  tortuous 
than  of  one  in  which  the  water  of  evaporation  has  a  stnnght 
unchecked  course  in  its  circulation  through  the  tubes  as  in  the 
Yarrow  builer. — London  Time*. 


PIPE  CHUCK  FOR  LATHE. 


We  illustrate  a  pipe  chuck  which  has  been  designed  and  is 
in  usi>  at  the  shops  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Raiding  Railroad,  at 
lici)din«.  Pa.,  with  a  16-in.  Bement  lathe.  It  is  very  fre- 
i|iiently  necessary  to  hold  a  pipe  in  order  to  cut  the  thread 
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PIPB  CHOCK  FOR  LATHE.  PHILADELPJIIA  *  READING  HAILROAD. 

in  the  latlie.  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  chuck- 
ing should  Ix!  central  with  the  spindle.  The  chuck  which  is 
illustraleil  is  arranged  so  that  the  center  line  of  the  screws 
which  draw  the  jaws  together  is  exactly  in  line  with  the  spin- 
dle of  the  lathe  when  .set  on  the  carriaiie.  or,  of  course,  if  it 
were  to  be  used  with  a  larger  lathe  blocking  up  would  be  re- 
quired, and  with  a  smaller  lathe  it  would  probably  have  to  be 


set  upon  the  ways.  The  construction  is  clearly  shown  from 
the  engravings.  Tliere  is  a  hand-wheel  over  tlie  center  carrjing 
a  spur  gear  which  meshes  in  with  two  others  that  are  keyed  to 
the  stems  of  screws  that  are  }  in.  in  diameter  at  the  liottom  of 
the  thread,  |  in.  outside  the  thread.  These  threads  are  rights 
and  lefts,  the  rights  l>eing  at  the  upper  end,  so  that  the  jaws 
are  moved  together  and  grasp  the  pip*.  The  jaws  are  remova- 
ble, and  are  held  in  position  by  the  latches,  which  are  shown 
on  the  front  face  of  the  side  elevation,  so  that  pipes  of  varying 
sizes  can  be  lield.  As  the  two  screws  draw  together  quite 
evenly,  there  is  no  vertical  thrust  in  either  direction  and  no 
wear  in  this  respect.  The  gears  are  housed  in  beneath  a  cap, 
which  holds  them  down  in  position  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cludes all  dust  and  dirt.  The  device  is  a  simple  one,  and  will 
undoubtedly  \x  suggestive  to  others  from  which  they  can  ar- 
range a  similar  device  for  lathes  of  their  own  when  the  neces- 
sity may  arise. 

'■ • 

PRESSED  STEEl.  UNDERFRAMES. 


The  Leeds  Forge  Company  have  recently  added  to  theii 
establishment  a  large  and  important  department.  It  consists 
principally  of  a  lar^e  building  12,000  sq.  yds.  in  an-a,  of  sul)- 
stantial  construction,  and  already  fitted  with  a  good  deal  of 
costly  plant,  for  the  most  part  designed  especially  for  the 
work  in  view.  This  work  is  the  stamping  out  of  the  various 
members  which  go  to  make  underframes,  bogies,  etc.,  for  roll- 
ing stock.  We  believe  that  the  idea  of  reducing  the  weight 
of  rolling  slock  on  railways  was  first  impressed  on  Mr.  Fox, 
who  has  worked  out  the  details  of  the  system,  by  seeing  a 
heavy  man  on  a  light  bicycle.  He  argued  that  if  a  vehicle 
weighing  perhaps  no  more  than  33  lbs.  would  carry  a  man 
weighing  200  Uw.  on  the  high  road,  railway  trucks  and  car- 
riages could  be  constructed  with  a  somewhat  closer  approxi- 
mation of  the  ratio  of  weight  of  load  to  that  of  the  vehicle 
carrying  it.  In  the  case  of  the  bicycle  the  ratio  is,  as  will  be 
seen,  as  8  to  1  ;  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  railway  truck  de- 
signed to  carr}'  8  tons  is  al)out  5  tons,  18  cwt.,  which  gives 
a  ratio  of  li  to  1.  No  doubt  Mr.  Fox  recognizeil  t  .at  the  con- 
ditions applying  to  a  bicycle  carrying  a  man  and  those  of  a 
railway  truck  carrying  its  load  are  vastly  different.  However 
this  may  be,  Mr.  Fox  considered  theie  was  a  large  margin 
within  which  he  could  woik,  and  the  re.sults,  as  he  has  biought 
them  out  in  tangible  form,  siem  fully  to  confirm  his  conclu- 
sions. It  may  be  inteiesting  here  to  give  some  figures  from 
estimates  which  have  been  formed  as  to  the  wot  Id's  consump- 
tion in  railway  underframes.  In  England  there  are  (or  were 
at  the  time  the  estimate  was  made)  §0.000  miles  of  railway, 
and  the  published  statements  give  548,000  underframes,  or 
about  27  to  the  mile.  Taking  the  whole  railway  mileage  open 
at  the  time  for  the  whole  world,  excepting  England,  so  far  as 
obtainable  from  published  statistics  (principallj-  "  Bradshaw's 
Rikilway  Manual"),  and  tjikitig  tlie  number  of  underframes  of 
rolling  stock  at  only  10  to  the  mile,  and  adding  the  sum  so 
obtaiual  to  the  known  number  of  underframes  on  English 
railways,  we  get  a  total  of  3,150,000.  We  assume  the  death- 
rate  at  5  per  cent.;  there  would  be  157,500  new  underframes 
required  each  year,  or  over  one  eviry  10  minutes.  The  plan 
upjn  which  the  new  works  have  been  laid  out  is  to  protluce 
one  underframe  every  10  minutes. 

'  It  has  no  doubt  often  puzzled  engineers  unconnected  with 
railway  matters- for  instance,  the  designers  of  steel  torpedo 
boats,  how  it  is  that  wood  has  managed  to  hold  its  own  for  so 
long  in  the  construction  of  underframes.  There  are,  however, 
virtues  in  wood  which  do  not  appear  on  tlie  surface,  and  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  application  of  iron  and  steel  on  a  whole- 
sale scale.  Mr.  Fox,  having  taken  the  bicycle  as  his  proto- 
t3'pc,  naturally  elected  to  stand  or  fall  by  steel.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  where  members  liad  to  be  joined  they 
must  l)e  riveted  together  \iy  means  of  a  fiange  stamped  in  one 
with  the  solid  metal,  and  that  the  use  of  angle  irons  riveted  on 
must  be  abandoned.  It  may  be  said  generally,  therefore,  that 
Fox's  system  consists  mainly  of  Hanging  steel  plates  into  vari- 
ous forms.  The  most  usual  required  for  underfiames  is  that 
of  a  plain  channel  section  with  ends,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
trough  form  ;  so  that  while  in  cross  section  the  form  diffeis 
little  from  that  of  an  ordinary  rolled  channel  bar,  the  blank  is 
solid,  flanged  all  round,  both  at  the  sides  and  ends.  In  this 
way,  when  two  bars  are  joined  together,  nothing  further  is 
required  for  attachment  but  the  necessary  l>oll8  or  riveis  ;  tlie 
latter  lieing  preferable,  as  nuts  are  liable  to  shake  loose.  The 
abandonment  of  angle  irons  as  a  means  of  attachment  enables 
a  considenible  saving  to  be  made  in  weight,  and  greatly  re- 
duces the  number  of  separate  pieces.  It  will  be  evident  that 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  tlml  all  joints  should  be  made  at 
right  angles  ;  when  required,  they  can  be  made  at  various 
degrees  of  inclination.  .,. 
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Where  pieces  wliich  may  be  calle<I  angles,  or  which  corre- 
spond to  angles,  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  building  up 
the  patent  iinderframes,  they  arc  of  large  si/x',  and  may  Us 
formed  out  of  plates  only  j  in.  thick.  In  this  way  a  saving  is 
made  of  50  per  cent,  of  weight  over  that  rciiuired  for  sinular 
angles  or  knees  formed  in  the  usual  way  ;  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  loss  of  strength.  The  system  of  pressing  thin 
plates  also  adapts  itself  very  readily  to  the  combination  of 
separate  parts  ;  thus,  a  wagon  or  carriage  headstock  may  be 
made  which  can  be  riveted  in  the  flanges  of  every  other  pi*e 
abutting  upon  it ;  in  this  way  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
numerous  angle  irons,  gussets  and  knees  used  in  the  more 
■  ordinary  forms  of  construction.  With  respect  to  the  strength 
of  frames  produce<l,  it  may  here  Ix;  stated  that  a  small 
bogie  frame,  weighing  728  lbs.,  was  recently  tested,  and  stood 
a  load  of  24  tons  witliout  deflection  ;  it  was  not  until  the  load 
was  increased  to  a  totiil  of  55  tons,  10  cwt.,  2  qr.  that  deforma- 
tion took  place.  The  flanges  then  were  bent  or  deformed,  but 
there  was  neither  cnick  nor  flaw  in  the  metal,  nor  did  the  riv- 
eting give  way,  and  the  parts  could  with  ease  and  trifling  ex- 
pense l)e  restored  to  their  original  form.  This  test  was  made 
by  dead  weiglit  piled  on  the  bogie.  Another  test  of  a  similar 
nature  was  made,  in  which  a  pair  of  American  bogies,  each 
weighing  812  Ibe.,  had  a  dead  weight  test-load  on  the  renter- 
bar  of  both  bogies  of  130,186  lbs.  There  was  no  deflection  or 
deformation  of  any  kind,  the  test  gauges  pointing  to  zeio. 
The  bolster  springs  were  pres.sed  close,  metal  to  metal. 

This  system  of  building  up  frames  admits  of  duplication  of 
parts  being  carried  to  great  perfection.  A  design  Iwing  once 
decided  upon,  the  manner  in  which  tlic  various  parts  arc 
molded  insures  exact  similitude,  and  the  necessary  holes  arc 
spaced  with  precision  by  means  of  templates.  The  manufac- 
turers claim  that  frames  can  be  built  up  to  given  dimensions 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  the  various  parts  square  and  true  with 
each  other,  and  the  dimensions  over  all  as  exact  as  if  the 
pieces  had  been  planed  to  size.  The  result  is  a  stiucture 
which  cannot  be  destroyed  unless  by  violent  collision  or  sim- 
ilar accident.  In  ordinary  cases,  however,  if  a  bar  become 
bent  it  may  be  put  right  by  an  ordinary  smith  ;  but,  supposing 
a  piece  is  l>ent  out  of  shape  so  badly  as  to  become  useless,  the 
makers  undertake  to  supply  a  duplicate  that  will  fit  properly 
if  the  other  parts  are  uninjure<l.  From  the  character  of  the 
material,  fractures  are  extremely  unlikely  to  be  protluced  even 
by  collision,  as  the  flanges  can  be  beaten  down  close  without 
cracking. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  of  the  pressing  of  metal 
sheets  into  hollow  forms  will  easily  understand  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  obtain  parts  such  as  those  shown  in  our  illus- 
tration with  a  gauge  of  metal  uniform  throughout.  To  stamp 
single  trough  sections  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  mat- 
ter, but  this  would  necessitate  the  riveting  on  of  angle  atl<)ch- 
ment  pieces,  a  mode  of  procetlure  which  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  Fox's  system,  and  the  avoidance  of  which  consti- 
tutes the  great  merit  of  his  plan.  The  rectangular  trough, 
therefore,  has  to  be  provided  with  ends  stamped  out  solid  at 
one  operation  with  the  rest.  To  encompass  this,  the  die  and 
mold,  or  "  the  tools,"  as  they  are  called,  liave  to  be  very 
nicely  proportioned.  Great  exactitude,  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  much  experience,  has  to  be  observed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  upper  edge  of  the  mold.  This  has  to  be  of  a  con- 
tour which  will  cause  the  proper  flow  of  metal  to  the  part  re- 
quired. It  is  further  necessary  that  the  edges  of  the  trough, 
which  is  to  form  a  meml)er  or  the  cariiage  frame,  should  be 
fair  and  even,  without  one  part  standing  up  above  another, 
otherwise  a  certain  amount  of  machining,  in  the  shape  of  saw- 
ing off  or  otherwise,  would  be  necessary,  and  this  would  natu- 
rally add  greatly  to  the  expense. 

The  strips  of  steel,  bar  and  plate,  which  form  the  blanks 
from  which  the  troughs  are  pressed,  contain  exactly  the 
amount  of  metal  roijuired  for  the  flnished  piece.  They  are 
placed  in  a  furnace  and  brought  to  the  required  temperature 
for  pressing— viz.,  a  fair  red  heat.  They  are  then  placed  flat 
upon  the  female  mold  in  the  hydraulic  press,  the  table  of 
which  rises  until  the  dies  have  duly  entered  the  mold,  thus 
forcing  the  flat  plate  into  the  required  shape.  If  one  were  to 
attempt  to  perform  such  an  operation  as  this,  say,  with  a  piece 
of  paper  or  a  sheet  of  cold  metal,  the  surfaces  would  be 
double<l  over  each  other,  supposing,  of  course,  tlie  material 
were  sufficiently  tough  for  rupture  not  to  take  place.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  were  there  any  doubling  over  of  the 
metal,  there  would  be  obviously  a  weak  place  ;  but  doubling 
over  is  absolutely  prevented,  for  the  clearance  or  space  between 
the  die  and  mold  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  thickness  of  the 
metal  strip,  which  in  turn  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
finished  part.  It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  there  can  be 
no  folding  over  of  the  plate,  in  place  of  which  the  metal  is 
made  to  flow  in  due  proportion,  so  as  to  fill  every  part  of  the 
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space  Ijotween  the  tools,  which  space  is  of  exactly  the  same 
extent  sis  timt  of  tlic  cubic  ca]>acity  uf  the  blanii.  The  pro|ier 
llow  of  mctikl  is  induced,  as  already  stated,  by  the  contour  of 
the  top  edge  of  tlie  mold.  Whatever  doul)liiij,'-over  tendency 
there  iii^iy  Ihj  is  converted  into  end  pressure  in  lines  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  part,  or,  as  it  may  be  tcrmcil,  an  "  upset- 
ting" or  "  jumping"  action. 

It  may  bu  pointed  out  that  naval  architects  arc  becoming 
strongly  alive  to  the  virtues  of  bending  over  or  flanging  plates 
in  the  building  of  steel  ships,  in  place  of  riveting  on  angles  or 
reverse  bars  ;  hydraulic  machines  of  large  size  are  now  being 
manufactured  for  this  purpose,  especially  in  the  case  of  bend- 
ing over  floor-plates  and  transverse  divisions  for  double  bot- 
toms. It  is  impos.sible,  however,  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
for  shipbuilders  to  have  at  their  command  such  beautifully 
designed  machines  and  such  accurately  worked-out  practice  as 
that  in  use  at  the  Leeds  Forge. 

It  should  be  stated  that  for  many  years  past  the  Great  West- 
ern liailway  have  used  steel  underframes  for  rolling  stock, 
but  these  are  not  pressed  in  the  manner  followed  by  the  Leeds 
Forge.  There  is,  however,  an  important  plant  at  Swindon 
for  constructing  these  underframes,  and  tlie  success  attained 
with  them  shows  I  hat  steel  is  a  suitable  material  for  the  purpose. 

The  Leeds  Forge  Company  on  this  principle  are  the  same 
in  general  design.  The  railway  companies  specify  the  dimen- 
sions of  some  of  the  parts,  and  that  circumstance  naturally 
goes  far  to  determine  the  weight ;  but  the  Leeds  Forge  Com- 
pany very  emphatically  state,  as  the  result  of  experiment  and 
experience,  that  by  proper  distribution  and  formation  of  the 
parts,  and  by  the  use  of  suitable  material,  the  section  of  the 
bars  may  be  such  as  to  reduce  the  weight  of  an  underframe 
very  considerably,  as  compared  with  underframes  of  wood, 
iron  and  steel,  built  up  in  the  ordinary  way  with  channel  or 
other  bars,  fastened  together  by  means  of  angle  irons.  De- 
tails in  regaid  to  this  matter  will  be  given  later.  The  number 
of  .separate  pieces  used  with  Fox's  system  b  said  to  be  less 
than  one-half  that  required  with  well-made  underframes  of 
the  present  ordinary  types.  In  all  types  of  wagons  with 
these  underframes  the  tares  arc  less  than  half  the  gross  weight, 
including  the  wagons  and  full  load,  whereas  in  wooden  under- 
frames the  tare  seldom  approaches  so  low  as  half  the  gross 
weight.  The  reduction  in  weight  of  an  underframe  made  on 
this  principle  is  almut  25  per  cent.,  as  compared  to  frames  of 
ordinary  clianncl  steel,  in  which  the  attachments  are  made  by 
angles,  gussets,  knees,  etc.  The  decrease  in  weight  is  not, 
however,  the  only  advantage,  for  there  Is  an  increase  in 
strength  and  a  reduction  in  parts,  making  the  uuderfrainc 
simpler  to  construct,  as  already  referred  to.  A.n  instance  of 
this  may  be  given  in  the  case  or  a  foreign  railway,  where  com- 
petitive designs  were  invited  from  various  makers,  the  order 
going  to  the  Leeds  Forge.  In  the  stock  which  the  Company 
proposed  to  use  the  underframes  were  made  of  steel,  and  con- 
sisted of  68  pieces.  By  the  adoption  of  the  pressed  steel  un- 
derframes the  number  of  pieces  was  reduced  to  13  ;  the  weight 
at  tlje  same  time  was  reduced  from  19  cwt.,  3  qr.,  21  lbs.  to 
13  cwt.,  7  lbs.,  a  saving  of  between  6  cwt.  and  7  cwt.,  or  about 
3->  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this  the  number  of  rivets  was  re- 
duced from  282  with  the  old  arrangement  to  104  with  the 
new  ;  while  the  number  of  rivet-holes  was  brought  from  680 
to  220. 

Kig.  9,  page  262,  is  an  illustration  of  a  20  ton  truck,  with 
bogies  which  have  been  designed  to  compete  with  the  Ameri- 
can Diamond  bogie  design,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  type 
that  possessed  the  virtue  of  lightness  above  all  other  forms  of 
construction. 

One  of  the  earliest  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  pressed  steel 
underframes  was  the  late  Sir  George  Berkley,  President  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  lie  having  introduced  the 
system  largely  in  his  work  for  the  Natal  Government  railways. 
The  pressed  steel  bogie  frames  have  been  in  use  on  the  Natal 
Government  liailway  since  1890,  and  orders  for  a  fresh  quan- 
tity were  repeated  a  short  time  ago  ;  the  gauge  is  3  ft.  6  in. 
On  the  Mexican  liailway,  of  which  Sir  Alexander  Rendal  is 
tiie  Consulting  Engineer,  the  pressed  steel  bogie  frames  have 
also  been  for  a  considerable  time  useil. 

English  railway  engineers  have  been  reproached  with  having 
lost  sight  of  the  important  question  in  railway  economics,  of 
the  amount  of  non-paying  load  that  is  hauled  by  the  locomo- 
tives. Our  critics  say  that,  having  a  long  purse  to  draw  upon, 
our  engineers  have  not  troubled  themselves  to  do  the  >>e8t  that 
could  be  done  from  an  economical  point  of  view.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  United  States  engineers  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  the  tare  of  wagons  in  terms  of  the  full 
load.  The  conditions  of  traffic  in  this  country  are  different  to 
those  of  America,  but  even  in  the  United  States  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  size  of  goods  wagons  has  not  been  carried  to 
an  undesirable  extent,  and    that   very  frequently  very  big 


trucks  are  run  with  comparatively  small  loads,  so  that  the 
actual  weight  of  wagons  as  compared  to  the  actual  weight  of 
goo»ls  earned  is  sometimes  in  excess  of  that  of  English  rail- 
ways. In  this  country  we  are  bound  to  a  great  extent  to  our 
smaller  goods  wagons  by  the  nature  of  sidings,  etc.,  which 
are  not  suitable  for  long  wagons,  but  there  are  signs  of  cliange 
in  this  respect,  and  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  &  Lincolnshire 
Hallway  arc  woiking  in  this  direction.  Indian  railway  engi- 
neers have  of  late  turned  their  attention  largely  to  this  ques- 
tion of  dead  load,  and  they  look  forward  to  a  reduction  in  the 
weight  of  rolling  stock  to  enable  them  not  only  to  carry  the 
present  traffic,  but  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  traffic  for 
many  years  to  come,  using  only  the  existing  power  and  the 
present  permanent  way.  The  Leeds  Forge  have  constructed 
for  Sir  George  B.  Bruce  a  number  of  carriage  underframes 
and  bogies,  which  have  been  sent  to  India,  and  also  some  open 
platform  wagons,  made  entirely  of  presseti  steel.— Engineering. 
^» 

LOCOMOTIVE    FOR    LOCAL   TRAFFIC    ON    THE 
FLINT  &  PERE  MARQUETTE  RAILROAD. 

Mr.  T.  .1.  IIatswell,  Master  Mechanic  of  the  Flint  &  Pere 
Marquette  Railway,  has  some  engines  in  service  hauling  local 
passenger  trains  between  Saginaw  and  Bay  City,  in  which  only 
one  pair  of  drivers  is  used.  Our  full -page  illustration  on  page 
2M  is  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  engines. 
Tlie  side  elevation  shows  the  detail  of  construction.  These 
engines  are  doing  remarkably  good  work  in  the  passenger  ser- 
vice between  the  two  points  named,  hauling  trains  ranging 
from  two  to  six  cars  on  fast  schedule  time.  The  line  running 
from  Saginaw  to  Bay  City  is  a  branch,  and  is  operated  by  sepa- 
rate engines  from  those  working  the  main  line  traffic.  The 
engine,  as  shown,  is  a  double  ender.  It  is  easily  handled,  and 
has  the  neat  appearance  in  running  of  all  single-driver  engines, 
giving  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  service  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. The  following  is  a  list  of  dimensions  and  detail  of 
the  engine  : 

Kind  of  fuel  n»ed Bitaminons  coal. 

Oaugeofroad 4'    8^' 

Total  estliiiatxHl  weight  of  locomotire  in  working  order, 

including  two  men 80,00P  lb*. 

Total  weight  on  driving-wheels 40,000" 

"     wheel  base,  including  tank Sf     > 

Dixtance  from  center  of -main  driving-wheels  to  center  of 

cylinders     W    TJ4' 

Trannveree  distance  from  the  center  of  one  cylinder  to  the 

center  of  the  other 6' 

Dlameterof  II.  P.  cylinder  and  stroke  of  piston  J5' X  22" 

Horizontal  thickness  of  piaton  over  piston-bead  and  tbl- 

lowcr  plate 5' 

Rind  of  piston  packing Dunbar. 

Diameter  of  piston-rod *K' 

Size  of  fteam-port IH' X  W 

'•    "  exhaust  port *)<■  X  14* 

Greatest  travel  of  slide  valve BH' 

Outside  lap  of  slide  valve W' 

Inside  lap  of  xlide  valve ^" 

Throw  or  upper  end  of  rrverse  lever  from  full  gear  forward 

to  full  gear  backward,  measured  on  the  chord  of  the  arc 

of  the  reach  rod-pin  throw  1454' 

Sectional  area  of  opening  in  each  steam  pipe  connected 

with  cylinders 15.9  sq.  in. 

Sectional  area  of  opening  in  each  exhaust  pipe  connected 

with  cylinders  S3.75sq.in. 

Diameter  ol  driving-wheels  outside  of  tirea V^A' 

"  front  tmck-wheels SO" 

"  tank  '•  .   .' «S- 

Size  of  main  driving-axle  journal,  diameter 7* 

"    '•  truck  axle  journals,  diameter  5* 

"    "  main  crank-pin  journals,  diameter  and  length 8)4'  X  3)4* 

Length  of  driving  springs,  measured  from  center  to  center 

of  bangers 5'    7V<* 

Description  of  boiler Belpalre. 

Inside  diameter  of  smallest  boiler  ring 3'    IH' 

Material  of  barrel  of  boiler ^' steel. 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  of  boiler ^' 

Kind  of  horizontal  seams  Lap  triple  riveted 

"  circumferential  seams 7 "  double    •' 

Material  of  i  ubes "  welded  iron. 

Numl)er    "      "     183 

Diameter  of  tnl>es  outside 2" 

Distance  t>etween  centers  of  tnbes 8)i' 

Length  of  tubes  over  tube  plates 11'    1' 

"  flre-box 4'    B' 

Width  of  fire-box f  W 

Depth"        •' A"  m' 

Water  space,  side  of  the  fire- t)oz 4' 

*'        *'        back  of  fire-l)Ox 4' 

"        "        front  of  fire-box 5" 

Material  of  outside  shell  of  fire-box  SteeL 

Thickness  of  plates  of  outside  shell  of  fire-lmx %' 

Material  of  inside  flre-box Steel. 

Thickness  of  plates  inside  of  fire-box 

"       "     back  end  of  fire-box 

"  "  crown  plate 

Material  of  tube-plates 

Thickness  of  front  tube  plates X' 

"  back  tube  plates fi' 

How  crown  plate  is  stayed...i„. ... ..........  ..i,- {  *'Sft^"*  *^ 

Diameter  of  dome 80*  oatside. 

Height  of  dome 8'  10'  inaide. 
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Maximum  working;  |>re«>are  p<T  wj.  in  130  lb«. 

"»'°fS™'« -•••!—— ^•■}«l.akiiiggr«lc 

Width  of  opening  between  bare ^' 

Grate  snrfacf 12.51  nq.  ft. 

Heating  Hdrface  in  flre-hnx 84.49 

'■  "        of  the  inKide  <>riabe< 7M  38 

ToUl  lieatins  surface 786.87 

Kind  of  blast  nozzle Single. 

Diameter  rif  blaot  nozzle »J4" 

Smnllei'i  infiidf  diameter  of  chimney     18' 

Height  from  top  of  rails  to  t.p  or  chimney 12'    9' 

"  center  of  boiler e' 

Diglanoe  from  center  to  center  of  tnick  wheels  of  lender...  5'    6" 

W  ater  capacity  of  tank  (in  callous  of  S3l  en.  In.) 1.200. 

Coal  capacity  of  tender  or  luel-bin Slons. 

Total  wheel  biise  of  engine  and  lender  over  all 4*'    1' 


ELECTRIC  POWER   INSTALLATIONS  IN   ENGI- 
NEERING AND  IRON  WORKS. 


At  llic  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Instilution  of  Engineers  on 
the  9tli  inst.,  nl  .Mid(llct>orougli,  Mr.  J.  Phillips  Bedsuu,  of 
ihe  new  Cleveland  Wire  tfc  Iron  Works,  Jliddleborough,  read 
a  pjiper  l»v  Mr.  I).  Selbj-  Bigge,  of  Newcaslle-on-Tyne,  on  this 
subject.  The  following  is  an  abstract :  The  author  said  that 
eleclincily  hud  for  many  years  come  under  the  notice  of  ci^il, 
meclmnical,  and  general  engineers  ;  but,  a.<>  a  rule.'this  had 
txsen  ill  connection  with  lighting.  For  some  four  or  five  years 
electricity  Ixad  been  employed  as  a  mt;tive  power  in  connection 
with  mining  oix;rations,  sucli  as  hauling,  winding,  pumping, 
ventilating,  coal  cutting,  drilling,  a.id  other  minor  uses.  The 
application  of  electric  iwwer  had,  therefore  be<-n  confined 
chiefly  to  what  might  be  called  long-distance  transmission  ;  in 
some  cases  over  many  miles,  as  in  the  case  of  mining  work  or 
traction.  The  general  lendencj-  had  been  to  consider  the  «p-' 
plication  of  electric  power  in  those  cases  only  where  tlie  power 
had  to  be  conveyed  a  considerable  distance.  The  writer  tie- 
sired  in  his  paper  to>lraw  the  attention  of  engineers  to«liort- 
dislancc  transmission  or  concentration  of  power.  In  onler 
fully  to  grasp  this  idea,  he  would  take  the  case  of  any  large 
engineering  works  in  which  the  motive  power  was  deriveti 
from  a  number  of  scattered  and  auxiliary  steam-engines,  which 
in  some  cases  were  used  for  driving  shafting  in  fitting  shops, 
and  in  other  ca.ses  were  applied  to  various  machine  tools, 
winches,  traveling  cranes,  overhead  cranes,  hot  saws,  coltl 
saws,  rolls,  forge  blowers,  punching  and  shearing  macbinis, 
straightening  machines,  planing  machines  and  the  numtterless 
other  apparatus  which  were  daily  employed  in  engineering 
csl.".blishn)ent8.  Cases  were  often  found  in  which  numbers  of 
pumping  and  shearing  machines  were  driven  by  means  of  l)elt8 
and  pulleys,  receiving  their  power  through  long  lines  of  main 
shafting  and  countershaf  ting.  In  many  cases  the  toilers  neces- 
saiy  for  prtxhiciug  steam  for  all  these  engines,  were  situated 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  them,  and  the  steam  had  to  be 
conveyed  through  long  Icngtks  of  pipe.  The  boilers,  instead 
of  being  all  concentrated  together  in  one  battery,  were  scat- 
tered alwut  the  works.  Such  were  the  conditions  daily  met 
with  when  looking  through  engineering  establishments. 

The  writer  then  set  him.self  to  show  how  short  distance  elec- 
tric power  installation  could  lie  advantageously  adopted,  and 
what  great  economies  could  be  realized  by  a  concentration  of 
all  that  sraitlered  power. 

1.  Taking  the  case  of  separate  engines  for  driving  individual 
machinery,  it  would  readily  be  admitted  by  all  engineers  that 
much  better  steam  economy  could  Ik;  obtained  from  the  em- 
ployment of  one  large  highly  eflicient  engine  than  from  a  large 
number  of  small  engines,  which  for  many  rea.sons  were  not  of 
so  eflicient  a  cliaracter,  the  steam  consumption  in  each  of  the 
small  engines  being  proportionately  four  to  six  times  greater 
than  it  would  be  in  a  large  engine  of  a  triple-expansion  con- 
densing type. 

2.  Taking  the  case  of  a  machine  shop  driving  off  shafting, 
there  was  considerable  loss  incurred  in  transmitting  power 
through  long  lines  of  mains  and  counter  shafting  with  all  the 
attendant  gear  wheels,  bearings,  pulleys,  belts,  etc.,  this  loss 
varying  from  20  per  cent,  up  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  power 
transmittetl. 

3.  The  disadvantage  of  having  Iwilers  at  long  distances  from 
the  engines  they  had  to  drive  did  not  need  to  be  recounletl, 
nor  the  inconvenience  of  having  boilers  scattered  aI>out,  and 
the  inefficiency  of  working  at  a  l3w  pressure. 

All  these  disadvantages  could  Ik'  obviated  by  a  well-consid- 
ered application  of  electric  power.  The  writer  proceetletl  to 
demonstrate  the  way  in  which  this  could  be  reali/xnl.  The 
first  thing  would  be  to  find  out  the  individual  power  of  all  the 
steam-engines  in  the  works  and  tJie  total  H.l*.     Having  arrived 
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Al  tlic  III!  (liii^L;  uf  ill!'  (  Icvi  Iniiil  Inslitutioii  of  llnuiiui  r^  mi 
till  '.nil  iMst..  .il  .\|ii|i|lrlioi<ni;.'ii,  Mr.  .1.  I'liilli|is  I'.kIm.ii,  <if 
llir  iirw  ('Icvi'I.iiiil  Will-  iV  Iron  \V<iiks.  Midiili  lii>r<iiij:li,  ictul 
!i  |>;i|i<T  liv  Mr  l>.  Silliy  l!ii;L:r.  of  Ncwca.slli-  oii-'rviio.  uii  tlii.< 
.'iiilijfcl.  The  (iilldixiii;:  is  :iii  ulislriict  :  'I'lir  author  s;ii>l  Ili;it 
i-lictricily  liaii  for  iiniiiv  \iar-^  conic  niiiUr  llic  notice  of  cik-il. 
niccliaiiical.  ami  miiciai  cniiini'cr.s  :  Iiiit,  :is  :i  rilJc.  this  li.'iil 
Iici'Ti  in  cKiiiiKliiin  with  llirhiiii;:.  For  .sonic  fonr  or  live  years 
electricity  hail  liccn  cmjiloynl  as  a  111.  livi'  |iowcr  in  connection 
with  ininiiiL'  oiK-r.-itior.-..  such  .is  hanliiiL',  windiiii:.  i>iiin|>iii;r, 
venlilalinj:.  coal  cultiin;.  ilrilliiii;.  a.nl  other  minor  uses.  The 
,il>|iIictition  of  electric  (Liwer  had.  thercfoie  been  conniicil 
cliielly  to  what  uiiL'ht  he  calleil  '.oiiii-ilistaHce  ir.iiisiiiissicn  ;  in 
some  cases  over  many  miles,  as  in  the  case  of  niinini:  woik  or 
tr.ietioii.  The  ^'cneial  leinlency  had  lieen  to  coii.vidcr  the  ap- 
plication of  electric  juiwer  in  those  c:ises  only  w  lure  the  power 
liaii  to  III  conveyed  a  coiisider.ihle  distam-e.  The  writer  <Jc- 
sireil  in  his  paper  to.diaw  tlie  .iltciilion  of  eii'.'tnei'rs  to  short- 
distance  tian»iiii>sii>n  or  concentration  of  jHiwer.  In  order 
fully  to  ^rasp  this  idea,  he  would  take  the  ca-.e  of  any  lar;:c 
engiiiecriMLr  works  in  which  the  nioiivc  p:>wcr  was  deriviil 
Irom  a  numlK'r  of  si  altered  and  aii.xiliary  >leani-eii!rin<s.  w  hieh 
in  some  cases  weie  used  for  driving'  shaftin:.'  in  liltiim  shop?., 
and  in  other  cases  were  applied  to  various  m.ich.iie  IikiIs. 
« inches,  tr.ivelini;  ciaiies.  ovirhead  cranes.  Iiot  s.iws,  cold 
s:i\\s,  rolls,  forire  hlo\v<rs.  piineliiiiir  ami  -liearin;;  machiiKs, 
str.iiirlilcniiiir  m.iehines,  pl.iniiiir  machines  and  the  inmihcrless 
other  apparatus  which  were  daily  eniployid  in  en::inei  rini; 
cslohlishmeiit.s.  Casis  were  oltcn  toiind  in  which  numhers  of 
pumpiiiLT  and  shealini;  niachhus  were  diiveii  hy  mi  aits  of  lulls 
and  pulleys,  rcceiviiit:  their  power  tlinnii;!!  lon^  lines  of  main 
shattinir  andcoiiiilershattin;;.  In  many  ca--es  the  Imilers  inci's 
sjiiy  for  produciiii:  -team  for  all  ihesr  eiiixim  s.  were  silM.iIci! 
at  a  coiisider.'tlile  ilislance  Irom  lliein,  and  the  steam  had  to  he 
conveyed  lhroui;li  Ioiil'  len:.Mh>  of  lii|«'.  The  hoileis.  instead 
ol  lieiiiir  all  concentrated  together  in  one  hattery.  were  s<  a  I 
ti  red  .ahout  the  works  Sinli  were  the  cnndilions  dtiily  met 
with  when  lookiii;r  tluDUirii  eu^^iiiecrinij  estalilishiiii  nts. 

'I'he  writer  then  set  liiniself  to  show  how  short  dist.ince  ^^l•^• 
tri<'  ))uwi  r  iiistallalion  could  lie  adv.uitai'eoiisly  adoiiled.  ami 
what  ixri'.it  economies  could  he  realized  hy  a  lonceiitration  of 
all  that  scattered  power. 

1.  Takimr  the  i  ase  of  separate  eiiL'ines  fur  drivini:  individual 
niacliincry.  it  would  re.idily  he  admitted  hy  all  ( ii;_'ineers  that 
much  hitter  steam  i<ononiy  could  he  ohtained  from  the  cin- 
|iIoyiiieiit  ol  one  laiL'e  liiuddx  etlicieiit  eiipnc  than  Irom  a  I.irj.'e 
tiiimlHT  ol  small  c'liirines,  which  lor  many  ri  asoiis  were  not  of 
so  ellieii  nt  a  <h ar.icter,  the  steam  iDiisuiiiption  in  each  ol  the 
small  eiiirines  heiii;;  in'oportion.itely  four  to  si.v  limes  •;rcater 
than  il  would  he  in  a  l.irge  enjrine  of  a  Iriph -e.vpansion  con- 
ilensin;;  l.vpe. 

2.  Ti'kini'  the  1  .i.se  of  a  machine  shop  ilriviim  off  sh.iltinir. 
there  w.as  coiisiderahlc  loss  incurred  in  transmitliiiir  power 
thlou;:h  Ion;;  lines  of  mains  .iml  counter  shaltinc  with  all  the 
attendant  uear  wheels^  heariu'rs.  pulleys,  Ixlls.  etc..  Iliis  loss 
varying'  from  '..'ll  per  cent,  up  to  fin  |Kr  cent,  of  the  |Hvw<-r 
transniittiil. 

;!.  The  disadvantai'-eof  liavin-;  hoiUrsat  lonir  dist.inces  from 
the  eii;rines  they  had  to  drive  did  not  nwd  to  Iw  iifounlcil. 
nor  the  ineoriveiiienee  of  liavini;  hoilers  scatleiccl  almut,  :'nd 
till'  iiieHiciencv  of  workin;:  at  :i  1  >w  iiressnre. 

.Ml  tliest' di-arlvantaires  could  U- olivialeil  by  a  wi  ll-con>ii!- 
end  .application  of  ilcclri<-  [wiwer.  The  writer  priK^eeiled'to 
denionslrate  the  way  in  which  lids  could  ho  n  ali/ed.  The 
first  lliinij  w  oiild  he  to  linil  out  the  iiidi\  idiial  power  of  .all  the 
si  I -.1111  en;rims  in  the  works  and  the  total  1 1. 1*,      llavini:  arrived 
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Ht  the  unit  of  po\V(-r  to  ailnpt.  tlii>  next  thing  v/ns  (lie  site  that 
the  geaeriiting  phint  should  occii|)y.  If  in  the  neigh liorliood 
of  ik  river  or  other  water,  tlic  plant  shoiilil  Jw  plHccd  in  such  a 
nianner  as  to  alTonl  every  facility  for  condensing  purposes, 
and  if  waste  furnace  gases  W(;rc  available  the  plant  should  ^n• 
placed  80  that  the  b.Mlcrs  would  derive  full  ht-netlt  frjni  gas 
tiring.  The  site  need  not  nccessiirily  be  in  the  works  at  all,  as 
distiinces  not  exceeding  half  a  mile,  or  even  a  mile,  were,  elec- 
trically speaking,  not  of  great  importance!  when  conipareil  with 
the  advantages  to  Ite  derived  from  gas  firing  and  condensing. 
The  next  question  to  be  considered  was  what  form  of  engine 
and  dynamo  should  be  adopted  for  generating  the  electric 
power.  The  Iwilers  should  work  at  high  pressure— 150  lbs. 
up  to  1H()  ll>s  — the  engine  should  be  triple-expansion,  and  Ite 
coupled  direct  to  a  dynimo  capable  of  giving  out  a  power 
equal  to  the  full  output  o(  the  engine.  He  would  assume  this 
to  t)e  500  11. P.  With  dynamos  of  this  size  and  power  there 
would  be  three  types  of  engines  to  select  from,  running  at 
three  different  speeds  :  First,  a  hori/.ontal  Corliss  engine,  run 
ning  at  80  revolutions  per  minute,  ami  couplml  direct  to  a 
dynamo,  of  which  the  armature  would  form  the  Hy-wheel  of 
the  engine  ;  second,  an  engine  of  the  triple-expansion  marine 
vertical  type,  also  coupled  direct  to  the  dynamo,  and  running 
at  a  speed  of  150  to  180  revolutions  a  miniiU;  ;  and,  third,  an 
engine  of  the  high  speed  electric  lighting,  or  Willans  type,  and 
running  at  a  speed  of  300  revolutions  per  minute.  In  any  of 
the  above  named  cases  the  electric  power  should  be  generated 
for  not  more  than  1^  lbs.  of  coal  per  indicated  fl.P.  The  cur- 
rent would  then  be  led  from  the  generating  dynamo  to  a  main 
switch-l»oard  in  the  engine-house  itself,  and  by  circuits  would 
be  brought  back  from  the  various  motors  al>out  the  works  to 
this  one  central  bmird,  in  which  measuring  instruments  would 
lie  placed  so  that  the  attendants  in  charge  could  sec  at  a  glance 
what  euch  individual  motor  or  set  of  motors  in  the  works  was 
doing  at  any  time  of  the  day  01  night.  The  cables  from  the 
main  board  should  be  taken  to  minor  distributing  boards,  or 
sub  stations,  if  the  works  were  of  any  very  great  extent,  and 
further  branched  off  again  to  the  different  motors.  The  cables, 
in  some  instances,  would  be  run  overhead,  and  in  others  in 
culverts  or  channels  underground.  It  was  most  important 
that  the  motors,  etc.,  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible. 
Where  necessary  each  machine  tool  could  be  provided  with  its 
own  electric  light. 

In  works  not  exceeding  800  yds.  in  length,  the  efficiency  of 
such  a  plant  would  be  made  up  as  under :  Loss  in  main  gen- 
crating  dynamo,  7  per  cent.;  in  mains,  3  per  cent.;  in  motors, 
15  per  cent.:  total  efflciency,  75  percent. 

With  an  ideal  electric  power  installation  there  would  \te 
self-contained  electric  machine  tools,  in  which  the  motor  would 
be  eraboilied  as  part  of  the  machine  ;  but  In  existing  w.-)rks 
this  was  difficult  to  realize,  and  the  method  was  either  to  drive 
bv  belt  on  to  existing  tiy  wheels,  or  else  couple  the  motors 
direct  by  means  of  gearing. 

The  very  small  loss  in  distributing  the  power  through  cables 
was  a  matter  which  mast  be  evident  to  all  engineers,  when 
compared  side  by  side  with  long  lengths  of  shafting  or  of 
steam-pipe,  in  which  condensation  and  loss  of  power  were 
bound  to  take  place.  Considerable  economy  in  wages  could 
be  effected  by  the  application  of  electric  power,  especially  in 
works  wliere  there  were  a  numljer  of  boilers  scattered  about. 
These  scattered  boilers  could  generally  be  entirely  done  away 
with,  and  replaced  hv  one  or  two  largo  high-pressure  boilers 
adjoining  the  generating  plant. 

In  establishments  where  the  wjrk  was  of  an  intermittent 
character,  electricity  was  particularly  applicable.  Under  pres- 
ent circumstances  large  numl)ers  of  outlying  machines  were 
kept  constantly  running  whether  in  operation  or  not.  These 
took  almost  as  much  steam  when  running  lisjht  as  when  doing 
their  work.  Thu  amount  of  coal  WMted  during  the  year  in 
keeping  idle  michinery  running  was  very  considerable.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  waste  could  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
electric  motors  which  coul  I  be  switched  on  or  off  instantane- 
ously. 

Another  very  practical  application  of  electricity  was  the 
driving  of  all  forms  of  cranes  and  winches.  Almost  every 
modern  crane  in  America  was  electrically  driven — at  any  rate 
in  tliose  places  where  electric  current  was  available. 

A  further  advantage  of  electric  power  was  the  small  size 
and  weight  of  the  motors  themselves  and  their  foundations. 

As  to  the  cost  of  the  up-keep,  for  installations  of  3IX)  H.P. 
and  upward,  it  would  be  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital 
outlay,  though  with  care  and  attention  it  should  not  exceeil 
3  per  cent.;  the  bearings,  brushes,  and  commutators  were  the 
only  wearing  parts  of  a  (lynamo  or  motor.  There  wiis  hardly 
any  depreciation  in  the  copper  cables,  and  copper  would  gen- 
erally find  its  value.  Switching  apparatus  rfM]^uiral  seldom 
renewing  if  properly  constnicteil. 


Where  eleclricity  had  b'en  applied  to  old  works,  and  the 
generating  plant  wits  not  of  such  a  character  as  would  be 
found  in  an  entirely  ni'w  works,  economies  from  30  to  60  ix;r 
ci-nt.  had  lieen  obtained  in  the  coal  consumption,  entirely  due 
to  the  electrical  distribution  of  the  power.  The  writer  thought 
that  it  was  almost  the  duty  of  an  engineer  who  wishc<l  for 
economical  workin!"  results  to  stuily  the  application  of  electric 
power  when  extending  or  remodelling  old  works  or  building 
new  ones. 

The  writer  mentione<l  timt  three  large  works  in  Middlebor- 
oiigh  had  already  adopted  or  were  adopting  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  motive  power,  and  several  other  manufacturers  had 
the  matter  under  consideration.  He  expected  that  within  the 
next  five  months  nearly  1,000  H  P.  of  electric  power  wouhl  be 
running  in  -Middleborough,  and  this  was  far  in  advance  of 
wliiit  had  bjen  done  in  any  other  town  in  this  country.  As 
regarded  the  application  of  electric  power,  the  American  and 
continental  manufacturers  were  perhaps  far  ahead  of  ours. 
In  Belgium  and  Germany  large  works  were  operated  exclu- 
sively by  eleclricity,  an(l  had  been  running  for  three  years 
with  very  remarkable  results  as  regarded  economy.  Theie 
was  no  great  difficulty  in  constructing  dynamos  of  almost  any 
size.  The  largest  that  had  heea  constructed  was  a  2,000-H.P. 
multipolar  dynamo,  built  by  the  General  Electric  Company, 
of  New  York.  It  was  employed  in  running  the  Intmmural 
Railway  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  was  coupled  direct  to  a  com- 
pound condensing  Corliss  engine.  It  weighed  35  tons,  and  the 
efflciency  obtained  was  96  per  cent.  —  T/te  Engineer. 
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The  Use  of  Water-Tube  Boilers  in  the  Navy. 

(       —  ■ 

By  W.\r.TKU  M.  McFauland,  Past  Assistant  Enoineeh. 

U.  8.  N. 


Having  liccn  honored  by  the  Committee  which  is  in  charge 
of  these  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  with  an  invitation 
to  prepare  a  few  remarks  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  water-tube  boilers,  with  special  reference  to 
their  use  in  the  Navy,  I  have  pleasure  in  complying  ;  but 
must  state  at  the  outset  that  the  request  came  at  a  time  when 
pressure  of  other  matters  did  not  give  me  the  leisure  necessary 
to  go  into  the  subject  as  carefully  as  I  might  have  wished. 

In  this  matter  of  water-tube  boilers  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  type  known  as  tubulous  or  coil  boilers,  merely  mention- 
ing that  years  ago  a  water-tulw  boiler,  invented  by  Engineer- 
inChief  Martin  of  the  Navy,  was  in  use  for  some  years  and 
gave  satisfaction.  This,  however,  was  a  shell  boiler,  and  its 
weight  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  tire  tubular  boilers,  so 
that  it  does  not  come  properly  in  the  category  we  propose  to 
discuss. 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  coil  l)oilers  pos.se»8  certain 
advantages  which  recommend  them  for  use  in  naval  vessels, 
and  would  make  their  adoption  a  cert  inty  but  for  one  or  two 
features.  From  their  successful  use  naval  designers  have  had 
their  ultimate  adoption  in  mind  and  have  watched  the  develop- 
ment with  the  greatest  interest.  In  our  own  Navy  extended 
experiments  were  made  by  Boards  of  Naval  Engineers  under 
the  direction  of  that  great  engineer  Isherwood  on  the  Herre  - 
hoff  boilei,  so  that  full  information  was  possease<l  in  this  re- 
spect. Experience  with  them,  however,  was  not  such  jis  to 
warrant  their  adoption  for  use  in  large  vessels. 

The  advantages  offered  by  coil  boilers  for  naval  vessels  may 
be  stated  as  follows  : 

Reduction  of  weight  of  l>oilcr  and  contained  water. 

Adaptation  to  very  high  pressures. 

Safety  against  disastrous  explosion. 

Rapidity  of  raising  steam. 

Freedom  from  injury  due  to  forced  combustion. 

Facility  in  renewal  when  worn  out. 

Against  these  advantages  is  to  be  set  : 

Greater  injury  by  corrosion. 

More  care  required  in  feeding. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  the  trouble  due  to  cor- 
rosion, there  would  be  hardly  anything  to  Ix;  Siiid  against  the 
coil  boiler,  for  the  difficulty  sometimes  due  to  feceling  is  a 
matter  of  training  of  the  attendants.     A  friend  recently  wrote 
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me  in  regard  to  the  boilers  of  the  Monterey.  wliL-re  each  flre- 
room  lias  two  Ward  boilers  and  one  cylindrical  :  "  One  fectl- 
punip  can  be  made  to  supply  both  Ward  and  Scotch  boiler  in 
battery,  but  every  chump  who  calls  himself  a  water  tender 
can't  do  it." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ela)>orHte  the  advantages,  but  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  reduction  of  weiglit  is  the  greatest. 
For  the  last  10  years  the  demand  on  the  designer  of  naval 
niiwhinery  for  increased  power  on  reduced  weight  has  been 
crowing  stronger,  and  although  forced  draft  does  materially 
ri'<luce  the  boiler  weight,  it  has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing. 
When  we  reflect  that  coil  boilers  weigh  less  than  half  as  much 
:is  cylindrical  ones  for  the  same  power,  and  that  they  can  be 
force<l  to  any  extent  without  danger  of  injury,  we  see  how 
desirable  the  coil  boiler  becomes. 

As  in  the  case  with  many  other  improvements  in  steam 
machinery,  the  Navy  has  followe<l  rather  than  led  outside 
pnictice.  The  reason  for  tliis  is  not  hard  to  understand  when 
we  reflect  that  the  officers  charged  with  the  carrying  out  of 
Government  work  have  not  the  free  hand  of  those  in  civil 
life.  A  designing  engineer  frequently  has  unusual  opportimi- 
ties  given  him  by  the  fact  that  some  yacht  owner  demands 
exceptional  speed,  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  almost  everything 
to  attain  it.  Such  a  case  would  offer  a  splendid  ojienmg  for 
the  trial  of  a  tubulous  boiler. 

~  In  1885  the  late  Admiral  Simpson  of  the  Navy,  who  had 
lieen  President  of  the  Naval  Advisory  Board,  in  an  inaugural 
address  as  President  of  the  Naval  Institute,  made  the  remark 
that  the  great  necessity  for  improvement  in  naval  vessels  was 
iu  reduction  of  weight  of  machinery,  and  that  he  thought  it 
lay  in  the  direction  of  using  Ilerreslioft  boilers  rather  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  shell  type.  lie  doubtless  selected  the 
llerreshoff  boiler  for  the  reason  that  some  launches  with  this 
boiler  had  been  used  in  the  Navy,  and  it  was  Ihe  only  one 
with  which  he  was  familiar.  In  that  Society  it  was  not  con- 
sidered the  proper  thing  to  discuss  or  criticise  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  President,  so  that  no  reply  was  made  to  the  re- 
mark at  the  time,  as  could  very  readily  have  been  done  ;  but 
at  an  adjourned  meeting  which  I  attended,  Passed  Assistant 
Engineer  Kafer,  then  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engi- 
neering, did  discuss  the  subject  in  an  informal  way,  and  he 
remarked  that  the  Engineer-in  Chief  of  the  Navy,  who  was 
then  Mr.  Charles  11.  Loring,  who  has  since  been  President  of 
our  Society,  was  fully  alive  to  the  promise  of  tubulous  boilers, 
but  that  he  was  not  willing  to  stake  his  professional  reputa- 
tion on  their  success  by  powering  a  vessel  of  any  size  with 
them.  He  was  perfectly  willing,  Mr.  Kafer  said,  to  advocate 
their  adoption  experimentally  on  a  small  vessel,  but  it  must 
l)e  understood  that  it  was  an  experiment  ;  and  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  very  easy  matter  for  pyeople  who 
had  no  responsibility  attending  their  recommendations  to  ad- 
vise certain  lines  01  action,  while  the  ones  on  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility came  were  necessarily  compelled  to  be  more  con- 
servative. 

Not  very  long  after  this  a  test  of  a  Ward  launch  boiler  was 
made  by  a  Board  of  Naval  Engineers.  Mr.  Ward  having  offered 
his  boiler  for  test  and  agreed  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  this 
test  showed  excellent  results,  both  as  regards  economy  of 
evaporation  and  power  for  a  given  weight.  Herreshoff  boilers 
had  been  used,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  naval  launches  for 
some  time,  but  they  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  every 
respect  and  had  not  been  generally  adopted.  The  test  of  the 
Ward  boiler  gave  information  of  a  type  of  boiler  adapted  to 
all  the  requirements  of  naval  purposes,  and  in  1888  several  of 
them  were  fitted  to  naval  launches.  Their  success  was  very 
marked,  and  since  that  time  no  new  boats  have  been  built 
which  have  not  been  fitted  with  coil  boilers,  although  other 
types  besides  the  Ward  have  been  used,  a  number  of  Towne 
boilers  having  been  fitted,  and  also  one  or  more  each  by  Rob- 
erts and  Almy.  Our  experience  with  the  Ward  boiler  his 
l)een  more  extended  than  with  any  of  the  others,  and  I  have 
heard  a  numl)er  of  oflficers  who  have  had  experience  with  it 
in  different  portions  of  the  globe  testify  uniformly  to  their 
entire  satisfaction  with  it. 

About  1888  the  Navy  Department  made  a  contract  with  the 
Herreshoffs  to  build  the  Cushing,  and  the  design  in  every  re- 
spect was  left  to  them.  At  first  it  was  the  intention  to  use 
llerreshoff  boilers,  but  subsequently  that  firm,  having  ac- 
quire<l  the  control  of  the  Thorneycroft  patents  for  this  coun- 
try, requested  and  obtained  permission  to  use  Thorneycroft 
boilers  in  the  Gu»Mng.  In  the  early  part  of  1890  the  Gvthing 
was  tested  officially,  after  having  been  given  a  number  of 
private  tests  by  the  builders.  The  official  test  as  well  as  the 
others  were  very  satisfactory,  and  showed  the  boilers  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  the  case  with  great  satisfaction.  In  the 
Jouriutl  of  t/ie  American  Sodity  of  Naval  Engineers  for  1892, 
Chief  Engineer  Isherwood  has  written  an  article  almut  the 


Cvthing,  which  gives  an  extended  account  of  the  boat  and  all 
her  various  trials. 

In  the  fall  of  1890  a  scries  of  tests  of  one  of  the  lioilers  of 
the  C'lMng  wiis  condiictetl  by  a  I$oanl  of  Naval  Engineers 
under  the  Presidency  of  Chief  Engineer  Loring,  and  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information  obtained.  A  copy  of  the  re- 
port of  this  Board  was  published  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Steam  Engineering  for  1891. 

In  1888  Engineer-in-Chief  ilelville  of  the  Navy  urge<l  upon 
the  Secretary  the  importance  of  experiments  on  a  laige  scale, 
to  determine  the  suitability  of  tubulous  boilers  for  use  as  a 
part  or  all  of  the  boiler  power  of  our  naval  vessels,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  recommendation  the  Secretary  sent  out 
an  invitation  to  all  the  builders  of  coil  boilers  in  this  countrj-. 
inviting  them  to  submit  plans  and  prices  to  meet  specifications 
whicli  had  been  prepared  by  the  Department.  Some  l.")  or  20 
replies  were  received,  and  in  1889  an  invitation  was  sent  to  the 
makers  of  those  boilers  which  appeared  adapted,  asking  tliem 
to  suggest  a  time  when  they  would  be  ready  to  have  their 
Iwilers  trie<l.  Four  of  the  firms  who  had  previously  replied 
acknowleilged  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  but  only  two  of  them 
actually  submitted  boilers  for  trial,  Mr.  M'illiam  Cowles  and 
Mr.  Charles  Ward.  A  boiler  made  by  each  of  these  gentlemen 
was  teste<l  by  a  Board  of  Naval  Engineers  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  Chief  Engineer  Loring,  and  the  report  giving  the 
results  was  published  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engineering  for  1890. 

As  a  result  of  this  competitive  test  the  Iwiler  submitted  by 
Mr.  Ward  was  adjudged  to  have  given  the  Itest  performance, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  proposition  under 
which  the  tests  were  made  a  contract  was  concluded  with  him 
for  supplying  boilers  for  the  U.  S.  S.  Monterey,  to  furnish  the 
steam  for  4,200  H.P.  in  triple-expansion  engines.  The  trial 
of  the  Monterey  took  place  in  1892,  and  the  boilers  gave  a  very 
good  account  of  themselves,  the  engineer  officers  who  attended 
the  trial  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  their  creditable  per- 
formance. The  trial  of  the  Monterey  was  not  in  every  respect 
a  complete  success,  l)ecause  the  II. P.  of  the  machinery  fell 
slightly  below  that  required  by  the  contract,  and  in  explana- 
tions as  to  the  cause  of  this  deficiency  there  was  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  There  was  no  means  of  telling  certainly  how 
much  steam  was  supplie<l  by  each  kind  of  Ixjiler  (there  being 
two  single-ended  cylindricjil  fire  tubular  boilers  besides  the 
four  Ward  Iwilers).  The  naval  engineers  who  were  present 
attributed  the  failure  to  attain  the  H.P.  to  lack  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  firemen,  while  I  have  understood  that  engineers 
connected  with  the  Union  Iron  Works,  who  built  the  vessel 
and  all  the  machinery  except  the  Ward  boilers,  thought  that 
the  trouble  was  partly  due  to  the  coil  boilers.  They  thought 
this  was  not  due  to  any  defect  in  the  boilers  themselves,  but 
to  the  fact  that  their  position  in  the  ship  was  such  that  it  was 
difficult  to  clean  the  fires  and  keep  them  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  and  that  on  this  account  there  was  a  falling  off. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  trial  that  a  very 
high  air  pressure  was  used  at  times,  as  much  as  4  in.  of  water, 
and  although  some  leaky  tubes  were  developed  in  the  cylin- 
drical boilers,  the  coil  boilers  showed  no  signs  of  injury  in 
any  respect,  and  after  the  trial  were  as  tight  as  before. 

This  comprises  the  actual  experience  in  use  in  our  own  Navy 
up  to  date.  The  EricMon,  a  sister  torpedo  boat  to  the  Cnthing 
with  a  few  changes,  now  building  at  the  Iowa  Iron  Works,  is 
to  have  Thorneycroft  boilers,  while  four  third-class  torpedo 
boats  for  the  Maine  and  the_  Texas  are  to  have  Mosher  boilers. 

In  a  design  elaborated  at  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering 
last  year,  coil  boileis  in  connection  with  cylindrical  are  to  be 
used  in  supplying  a  quadruple-expansion  "engine.  The  coil 
boilers  will  furnish  steam  at  250  lbs.  to  the  high  pressure  cyl- 
inder, while  the  cylindrical  boilers  will  supply  steam  of  about 
150  to  160  lbs.  to  {he  first  receiver.  The  type  of  coil  boilers  to 
be  used  has  not  yet  been  settled,  as  it  is  the  policj'  of  the 
Department  to  permit  the  contractors  to  make  the  selection  in 
the  first  instance  subject  to  approval. 

Last  summer  at  the  International  Engineering  Congress  a 
paper  was  read  on  the  subject  of  coil  boilers  in  general  by  • 
Mr.  Ward,  and  in  the  discussion  of  that  paper  I  remarked 
that  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  most  important  question  in 
connection  with  coil  boilers  was  their  longevity.  Being  com- 
posed entirely  of  tubes  of  small  diameter  and  quite  thin,  it 
naturally  follows  that  corrosion  will  be  a  very  important  factor 
in  their  usefulness.  Mr.  Ward  has  informed  me  personally 
that  some  of  his  boilers  which  have  been  used  on  Western 
rivers,  and  have  never  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  salt 
water  in  any  way,  have  already  lK?en  in  service  for  over  10 
years  and  are  still  in  excellent  condition.  There  are  also  some 
in  use  on  yachts,  I  believe,  which  have  had  six  or  seven  years' 
service,  and  tlie  revenue  cutter  Manhattan  has  a  boiler  which 
was  put  in  in  1888.  I  believe,  and  is  still  in  good  condition. 
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The  laiiiich  boilers  that  we  liave  used  in  the  Navy  nave  been 
satisfactory  in  ri'8|M>ct  to  longevity,  iis  none  of  tlieni  liave  as 
yet  given  out,  except  in  an  incasional  tulie  liere  and  tliere. 
whicli  were  easily  repairetl.  Tlie  Moiilirey.  of  course,  luis 
l»eeii  too  short  a  time  in  service  tn  have  any  question  of  Ion- 
jfevily  raised  The  boilers  of  the  Cuithing  have  now  l)een  built 
at  least  five  years,  and  they  are  in  excellent  condition,  and 
have  shown  no  signs  of  pitting  or  other  serious  deterioration. 

The  i|UKstioii  of  corrosion  assumes  a  somewhat  different 
phase  for  coil  boilers  from  the  same  phenomenon  for  shell 
boilers,  because  in  the  latter  the  tulx'S  form  a  relatively  sec- 
ondary part  of  tlie  Iwiiler,  while  in  the  fornjer  they  practically 
are  the  boiler  ;  and,  as  has  been  repejitedly  pointed  out,  a  leaky 
tube  in  a  shell  Itoiler  can  he  plugge<l  while  stt^am  is  up  ;  but 
fhi-i  cannot  be  done  in  the  coil  boiler.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  IuIh-'S  of  a  coil  boiler  shouhl  deteriorate  any  more  rapidly 
than  those  of  a  shell  boiler,  and  in  many  ty|x:8  they  ought  to 
hi.vt  longer  because  thicker. 

.Mr.  Ward  has  stated  that  one  of  his  boilers  buill  nearly 
14  years  ago  has  lost  only  one  tulw,  while  a  number  of  other 
b  )ilurs  have  been  in  use  for  six  or  seven  years  and  given  no 
trouble.  Mr.  Uoberts  also  slates  that  the  first  of  his  boilers 
built  about  15  years  ago  has  never  given  any  trouble  from 
corrosion.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  most  or  all  of  these 
boilers  have  been  carefully  kept  free  from  the  deleterious  action 
of  salt  water,  although  a  good  many  of  these  boilers  are  fitted 
in  yachts  about  New  "^  ork. 

I  might,  then,  sum  up  our  experience  with  coil  boilers  by 
sjiying  that  jw  regards  lightness,  rapidity  of  raiding  steam, 
safely  against  disastrous  explosion  and  safety  against  injury 
by  excessive  forcing,  they  ha>re  given  entire  satisfaction. 

The  experiments  on  the  VVard  and  Cowles  boilers  in  com- 
petition, and  those  on  the  I  horneycroft  boilers  of  the  CiihIuikj 
and  the  Ward  boilers  on  the  Moutfrey  show  conclusively  that 
coil  boilers  will  stand  any  amount  of  forcing  without  injurj-, 
as  these  were  all  subjecto<l  to  air  piessures  of  3  in.  and  over 
for  long  periods  withjul  a  single  leak  being  developed.  We 
als  )  made  a  severe  test  of  a  small  Towne  boiler  at  one  of  our 
Na*fy  Yartls  by  running  it  for  several  hours  under  forced 
draft,  then  hauling  tires  as  quickly  as  possible  and  turning  a 
stream  of  cold  water  on  every  part  of  the  boiler  from  a  hose, 
80  as  to  get  the  full  effect  of  sudden  contraction.  Not  a  leak 
developed  anywhere. 

With  regard  to  longevity,  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  speak,  but 
such  experience  as  we  have  liad  leads  us  to  l>elieve  that  with 
proper  care  to  guard  against  corrosion  they  should  have  a 
reasonable  life. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  tliat  the  Belleville  boiler 
has  been  in  use  in  the  French  Navy  (or  at  least  10  years,  and 
the  experience  with  it  has  apparently  been  so  satisfactory  as 
to  lead  the  English  Government  to  place  an  order  fur  a  set  of 
these  boilers  for  the  large  English  cruisers  I'oiterful  and  Ter- 
rible, which  are  to  have  about  30,000  II. P.  each.  The  Belle- 
ville bjiler  differs  very  materially  from  the  coil  lM)iler8  invented 
in  this  country  and  all  others  inventeti  abroml,  in  having  its 
tube's  of  ver}'  large  diameter  and  much  thicker  than  those  in 
any  other  coil  boiler.  Tlie  tubes  are  generally  about  4  in,  in 
diameter,  and  the  lower  row  are  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  no  tulws  arc  less  than  .20  of  an  inch.  This  un- 
doubtedly accounts  for  the  long  life  of  these  Iwilers,  as  it  is 
manifest  that  a  tritling  bit  of  corrosion  which  would  go  clear 
through  a  thin  tul)e  will  only  alTect  these  thick  ones  half  as 
much,  and  will  still  leave  them  serviceable  for  a  long  time. 
The  great  trouble  with  the  Belleville  boiler,  compared  with 
most  other  coil  boilers,  is  its  weight.  We  shall  doubtless 
shortly  have  some  valuable  data  in  regard  to  this  |)articular 
b3iler  from  the  experience  with  the  fast  express  steamers  on 
the  great  lakes,  which  arc  to  tw  fltUnl  with  boilers  of  this  type. 

The  numl)er  of  coil  boilers  is  almost  legion,  and  every  in- 
ventor brings  out  some  change  in  his  own  type  at  frequent 
intervals.  1  presume  it  would  Ix-  safe  to  sav  that  nearly  all 
that  are  dcsigoeil  with  any  regard  to  a  gomi  circulation  will 
gi>e  good  results,  and  such  has  certainly  been  our  ex|terien(« 
with  those  thus  far  used  in  our  Navy.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve, however,  how  ideas  change  in  regard  to  what  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  good  circulation.  Mr.  Ward  has  always 
claimed  that  you  could  put  your  down  current  almost  any- 
where if  the  feed  went  into  it,  and  that,  of  necessity,  if  the 
water  went  up  in  some  tubes  it  must  come  down  in  others. 
For  awhile  Thorneycroft,  Mosher  and  some  others  provided 
downcast  pipes  entirely  outside  the  boiler,  but  they  have  now 
abandoned  that  plan. 

I  feel  that  I  must  apologi/.e  for  the  incompleteness  of  this 
pa|)er,  but  I  would  refer  those  who  desire  an  elaborate  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  Ward,  reiwl  before 
the  International  Engineering  C'ongress,  and  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Divition  of  Marine  and  Naval  Engineering 


and  Nttral  Areliiteetiire,  and  to  papers  read  last  year  and  this 
lief  >re  the  Institute  of  Naval  Arcliitects  in  England,  by  Mi. 
.1.  T.  Milton,  Chief  Engineer  Surveyor  to  Lloyd's.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  thorouglilv  live  one,  and  t  am  glad  the  Society  has 
taken  it  up.  A  nuinln'r  of  our  members  have  much  greater 
personal  knowle<lge  of  the  characteristics  of  particular  tyjies 
of  these  boilers  than  the  writer,  and  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that  dur- 
ing the  discussion  on  this  subject  they  will  give  the  Society 
the  benefit. 

DtSCUSSION. 

Mr.  Bovd  :  Several  years  ago  I  was  engineer  at  the  At- 
lantic Works,  and  we  put  in  the  first  Itelleville  boilers  that 
were  put  in  in  this  country.  They  were  put  in  the  yacht 
S /wanraU-r,  and  the  objection  then  raised  was  their  weight. 
We  had  no  very  good  comparison  at  the  time,  but  those  boil- 
ers performed  very  successfully.  One  winter  they  went  on  a 
cruise  to  the  Caribbean  Kea,  and  for  about  three  weeks  they 
were  not  free  from  salt  water.  When  the  boiler  was  opene<l  I 
went  down  and  examined  the  tubes  carefull)-.  There  was  no 
deposit  of  salt,  and  there  were  no  apparent  defects  in  the 
boiler.  She  was  sold  ab^ut  two  years  ago  by  her  owner,  and 
I  think  has  been  running  in  New  Tl'ork  since  then.  The  owner 
of  the  vessel,  Mr.  Forln-s,  built  a  yacht  of  about  doulile  the 
capacity,  and  he  put  in  two  Belleville  boileis  and  then  two 
small  donkey  boilers.  Those  t)oilei8  have  Xteen  in  use  now 
three  years,  and  so  far  as  any  internal  or  external  examination 
can  be  made,  they  are  apparently  as  good  as  the  day  ihey  wen- 
put  in.  We  are  so  much  interested  in  the  subject  in  Boston 
that  we  are  investigating  it,  and  prolmbly  will  undertake  the 
building  of  Belleville  boilers  there  under  the  Belleville  patents. 
From  our  experience,  without  going  into  detail  at  all,  we  think 
it  possesses  qualities  that  are  not  possessetl  by  any  other  inul 
titubular  boilers.  The  experiments  made  by  the  Government 
on  the  Sfietirwaler  were  made  to  test  the  rapid  evaporative  elli- 
ciency  with  100  ll)s  of  steam  only.  The  Belleville  system  is  to 
carry  from  200  to  250  lbs.,  and  then  through  a  reducing  valve 
to  reduce  the  pressure  in  the  engine.  I  think  they  are  to  carry 
250  lbs.  on  their  boilers  and  180  to  200  lbs  on  the  engines.  I 
am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  think  of  coming  to-night  because 
I  might  have  brought  some  dates  in  regard  to  the  time  the  boil- 
ers have  been  in  use  and  the  repairs  on  them.  But  nothing,  I 
think,  except  the  renewal  of  gaskets  has  been  expended  on  any 
of  the  b  lilers  I  speak  of.  I  am  sorrv  to  say  I  cannot  say  how 
much  these  Imilers  weighed  per  II.  t*.  I  think,  in  the  report 
publisheti  bj-  the  Navy  Department,  that  they  gave  fully  all 
the  weight  that  was  credited  to  the  boilers,  and  my  impression 
is  that  it  weighed  between  15  and  20  per  cent,  of  what  the 
Scotch  boiler  would.  The  claim  is  that  when  the  pressure 
gets  to  200  lbs.  the  weight  of  the  rioiler  is  ver}'  much  less. 

Mi(  II.  Dk  B.  I'ausons  :  I  have  had  a  little  experience  with 
water-tube  boilers,  i-specially  in  yachts.  I  am  a  believer  in  the 
water  tube  types,  although  my  remarks  would  probably  appear 
as  if  the  water-tulie  type  was  not  the  Ihjsi.  Yacht  boiler  wt- 
vice  is  probably  the  hardest  for  the  boilers  of  any  marine  ser- 
vice. The  consequence  is  that  the  boilers  in  a  yacht  of  the 
water-tube  type  do  not  usually  last  more  than  two  years.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year  some  trouble  is  developed.  I  had 
a  yacht  thai  had  a  waler-tiilie  tyjte  l)oiler  of  the  llerreshoff 
pattern.  It  was  not  the  old-fashioned  llerreshoff,  fed  at  the 
top,  but  it  was  ttie  boiler  that  they  got  out  immediately  after 
that.  The  first  of  their  tvpe  fetl  at  the  bottom.  The  l)oiler 
lasted  about  two  years,  and  the  third  summer  was  replaced 
with  a  Imiler  of  another  design.  That  boiler  was  absolutely 
worthless  ;  and  my  services  were  retained  to  find  out  the 
trouble,  and  I  condemned  the  whole  thing  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  too  small  for  the  engine.  The  boiler  designer  had  so 
much  confidence  in  his  boiler  that  he  stretched  the  point  of 
II. F.  per  .square  foot  of  grate,  and  in  consecjucncc  we  could 
not  do  anything  with  it.  We  put  the  Imilers  on.  The  yacht 
was  suppose<l  to  run  with  forced  draft,  and  I  took  it  over  the 
four-hour  trial  trip  as  specifiul,  and  nothing  wiis  ever  seen  of 
the  water.  I  trusted  to  the  Worthington  duplex  fetnl  pump 
and  to  the  engineer's  experience,  who  had  been  with  the  yacht 
about  three  years,  as  to  the  s|>eed  the  pump  could  run  at,  and 
we  let  the  pump  go  at  that  siieed,  every  now  and  then  feeling 
a  little  cock  on  the  pump  to  see  if  it  was  pumping  water.  The 
engine  apparently  was  ttkking  steam  all  right  and  exhausting 
all  right  :  and  when  our  trial  was  over,  about  three  or  four 
minutes  after  the  engine  was  stoppe<l,  the  water  came  back 
and  stood  about  an  inch  alxjvc  the  bottom  of  the  glass  gauge. 
During  the  four  hours  it  was  alisolutely  out  of  sight— never 
came  back  at  all  ;  you  couldn't  get  it  back.  Eveiything  blew 
steam.     The  boiler  was  cimdemned 

In  another  case  a  yacht  was  fumishcd  with  a  Ward  boiler 
which  wore  out  in  about  three  or  four  years.     I  was  retained. 
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;.!id  the  owner  put  in  four  boilers  in  place  of  the  one  large 
U'ard  boiler,  of  the  Roberts  type,  against  my  wishes.  The 
.rate  suiface  was  increased  from  about  56  to  64  sq.  ft.  with 
f  lur  boilers.  Result :  the  fire  rjom  was  so  hot  you  could  not 
^':iy  in  it ;  and  as  the  trailers  backed  up  against  the  engine- 
r  )om,  you  could  not  stay  in  the  engine-rojm.  The  boilers 
would  give  no  steam  at  all.  The  engine  was  three-cylinder 
I  impound,  20  in.  X  34  in.  for  the  high  pressure,  and  it  took 
more  steam  than  the  four  boilers  could  give.  The  consequence 
uas  that  the  yacht  was  laid  up  all  summer  and  never  use<l. 
'I'lie  IxMlers  were  put  on  the  dock  and  replaced  with  the  old 
><otch  boiler  which  I  recommended  originally.  Althougli  the 
-rate  surface  is  only  50  sq.  ft.,  the  Scjlch  boiler  gave  plenty 
of  steam  to  run  the  engine. 

The  result  of  my  experience  from  these  cases  and  others  is 
tliis  :  If  you  are  going  to  use  a  water-tube  type  of  boiler,  you 
liave  got  to  have  plenty  of  grate  surface.  They  need  more 
pirate  surface  than  the  other  type.  I  know  they  will  stand 
lorcing,  according  to  the  tests  ;  but  my  experience  does  not 
indicate  that  they  will  give  in  ordinary  practice  the  H.P.  per 
scjuare  foit  of  grate  tliat  you  can  get  out  of  the  old-tashioaed 
Iniler.  The  reason  of  that  is  prolwbly  that  there  is  no  storage 
iif  steam,  no  steam  space,  and  no  energy  stored  in  hot  water, 
and  the  consequence  is  when  the  steam  once  gets  down  you 
cann  )t  bring  it  up  very  well ;  the  engine  will  take  it  faster  than 
it  is  made,  unless  you  have  boilers  of  ample  size.  My  first 
I'ffort  in  boiler  designing  was  an  absolute  failure.  It  was  such 
:in  effort  as  most  young  men  make  in  attempting  to  design 
.something  which  they  know  very  little  about.  I  undertook  to 
design  a  coiled  boiler.  My  ignorance  led  me  to  use  tubes  of 
ilitTercnt  sizes.  Result:  the  small  tubes  evaporated  faster  than 
'lie  larger  ones,  and  the  consequence  was  that  there  was  some 
sort  of  circulation — I  don't  know  what.  But  the  boiler  acte<i 
very  strangely.  There  was  absolutely  no  water  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  "it.  There  was  steam  in  it,  f)ut  where  the  steam 
i^nic  from  I  do  not  know.  Being  the  designer,  I  had  to  sit 
up  with  my  creation,  and  it  was  no  pleasant  day  that  I  spent 
with  it  on  the  Hudson  River.  I  was  very  anxious  to  eo  back 
to  the  dock  and  get  ashore  and  leave  it,  but  they  told  me  to 
keep  on.  They  had  not  said  the  word  more  than  twice  when 
there  was  a  terrible  rattling  inside  and  we  could  do  nothing 
with  it.  The  minute  we  would  start  again  the  small  tubes  ap- 
parently suckeil  everything  out  of  the  large  ones  and  reversed 
tlie  operations  that  were  designed  to  take  place.  The  water 
was  forced  back  apparently  into  the  large  down-draft  tube  and 
tliere  it  stayed,  and  as  fast  as  it  came  out  it  was  evaporated 
and  the  steam  in  volume  held  it  back.  The  result  proves  to 
my  mind  tliat  you  need  a  large  water  tube  if  you  are  going  to 
use  one  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  for  the  sake  of  comfort, 
and  that  the  circulation  should  be  well  designed  so  as  to  work 
as  designed. 

Mil.  K.^FEU  :  Tlie  design  of  water-tube  boilers  has  been  to 
make  steam  on  very  little  weight.  If  we  were  satisfied  to 
make  it  as  we  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  would 
be  no  water  tul)es  in  existence.  But  the  problem  now  is  to 
get  maximum  power  from  minimum  weight,  and  tliat  is  the 
problem  for  the  water-tube  boiler.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
water-tube  boiler  is  to  get  it  perfectly  accessible.  With  tul)es 
rea<lily  removable  repairs  can  be  easily  made,  and  it  should  be 
made  to  last  a  reasonable  length  of  time— not  to  last  the  length 
of  time  that  a  Scotch  boiler  will  last.  I  do  not  know  of  an}' 
one  boiler  iu  the  market  that  will  fulfill  all  the  conditions  and 
yet  have  maximum  power  for  minimum  weight.  The  great 
difficulty  with  designers  has  been  to  crowd  too  many  small 
tubes  in  the  space  allotted  to  them,  and  for  that  reason  tliey 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  weight  of  water.  That  is  the  chief  ad- 
vantage of  the  water  tube  boiler  having  small  tubes.  The 
Belleville  boiler  is  a  very  excellent  boiler  to  operate  under 
natural  draft.  But  if  you  will  take  a  box  coil  and  have  a 
hot  fire  under  the  lower  coil  and  burn  50  lbs.  of  coal  per 
square  foot  of  grate  you  will  find  trouble  before  you  get  up  to 
the  upper  end.  That  isone  reason  why  a  Belleville  boiler  will 
weigh  more  than  a  Scotch  boiler,  or  nearly  as  much  as  a  Scotch 
boiler  of  the  same  relative  II.  P.  under  forced  draft.  The 
Belleville  boiler  must  be  operated  at  a  lower  rate  of  combus- 
tion than  that  at  which  the  Scotch  boiler  can  operate  with  per- 
fect safety.  With  reference  to  the  other  types  of  boilers— Yar- 
row and  Thornycroft  and  others— they  all  depend  on  natu- 
ral circulation.  It  is  well  known  that  a  boiler  of  that  type 
will  hardly  evaporate  as  much  water  per  pound  of  coal  under 
ordinary  conditions  as  the  ordinary  Scotch  boiler.  But  if  you 
could  have  an  engine  on  the  outside  and  force  the  water 
through  the  tubes,  so  that  you  knew  when  the  shaft  was  turn- 
ing the  water  w^as  going  through  the  tul>es.  you  would  accom- 
plish perfect  circulation,  and  yet  you  might  have  the  tubes  in 
such  a  position  as  Dot  to  have  corrosion  when  the  vessel  was 
laid  up. 


Mh.  IsiiKKWooD  :  The  merits  of  the  water-tube  boiler  have 
been  very  clearly  stated  in  tlie  paper  read  by  the  secretary, 
and  its  nrincipal  merit,  of  course,  is  the  lighter  weight.  The 
vital  defect  ab  ml  ii— one  which  has  been  very  little  alluded  to 
heretofore,  if  known  at  all— is  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
with  it  the  same  economic  evaporation  that  you  can  obtain 
with  the  ordinary  shell  boiler.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  make  the 
two  boilers — the  pipe  boiler  and  the  shell  lioiler — both  with 
the  same  grate  surface  and  ihe  same  heating  surface,  and  burn 
the  same  quantity  of  coal  in  tjoth  per  unit  of  time,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  pipe  boiler  gives  about  10  pi-r  cent,  less  eco- 
nomic evaporation.  That  is  to  sav,  if  one  Imiler  will  evaporate 
10  lbs.  of  water  to  the  pound  of  coal,  the  other  will  eva|>orate 
but  9  lbs.  Of  course  there  is  a  reason  for  this,  and  I  think  it 
is  very  easy  to  see.  It  ari.ses  from  the  air  leakage  in  the  case 
of  the  water-tube  boiler.  In  the  case  of  the  shell  boiler,  no  air, 
no  exterior  air,  can  get  mingled  with  Ihe  gases  of  combustion. 
The  only  air  that  enters  is  tliat  entering  through  the  furnace 
in  the  ash-pit  and  over  the  bed  of  coal  on  the  grate  through 
the  holes  in  the  furnace  door.  Every  particle  of  air  that  enters 
into  and  mingles  with  the  gases  of  coinbuslicm  after  they  have 
pas.sed  over  the  bridge  wall  reduces  the  economic  evaporation 
of  the  boiler  very  largely.  In  the  first  place,  it  cools  those 
gases  so  that  they  do  not  have  the  temperature  upon  the  heat- 
ing surfaces  that  they  should,  consequently  cannot  give  the 
evaporation  ;  and.  in  the  second  place,  it  requires  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  to  force  th'ise  gases  out  against  the  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  opposing  resistance  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  which  is  also  at  ihe  expense  of  the  heat  of  the  coal. 
The  two  things  put  together  will  make  that  difference  about  10 
per  cent.,  as  I  have  slated,  of  the  economic  evaporation  of  the 
two  types  of  boiler.  There  is  no  practical  way  of  excluding  the 
air  leakage  ;  and  while  I  am  on  this  subject  I  will  say  that 
there  is  just  the  same  difference  of  10  per  cent,  in  boilers  set  in 
brickwork.  You  take  the  ordinary  boiler  with  straight  tu\ies 
aud  the  shell  and  you  set  it  in  brick-work.  You  hare  a  brick 
furnace.  You  will  never  get  the  same  economic  evaporation 
from  it  as  with  a  shell  boiler— that  is,  the  Scotch  form  of 
lx)iler — for  the  simple  reason  that  there  will  percolate  through 
the  brickwork  setting  a  certain  (luantity  of  air  verj-  much 
larger  than  any  one  would  suspect,  and  that  reduces  the  econo- 
my of  the  evaporation.  In  the  eaily  days  of  my  practice  as 
an  engineer  I  was  confronted  with  the  fact  that  all  the  boilers 
set  in  brick  masonry  gave  a  lower  economic  evaporation  than 
those  not  so  set.  In  other  words,  that  the  interior  fired  boiler 
gave  a  higher  evaporation  than  the  exterior  tired  boiler.  I 
made  quite  a  table  of  tlie  results  from  all  the  boilersof  the  two 
types  that  I  could  obtain.  A  very  great  many  of  those  experi- 
ments were  made  by  m^,  and  I  took  the  mean  of  them  and  I 
found  that  they  approached  the  10  per  cent,  very  closely.  I 
did  not  at  that  time  know  the  reason.  I  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  it.  I  thought  it  was  something  in  the  type  of  boiler. 
But  really  I  could  not  reconcile  it.  I  had  the  same  grate  sur- 
face, heating  surface  and  combustion  of  coal  in  both  cases.  I 
could  not  see  why  this  difference  should  be  for  a  long  while. 
But  the  difference  was  there  as  a  practical  fact,  and  it  was 
caused,  as  I  afterward  ascertained,  by  what  I  have  stated — the 
ia-leakage  of  air  into  the  gases  of  combustion,  cooling  tliem 
and  re<}uiring  more  expenditure  of  heat  to  expel  them  from 
the  chimney. 

Now,  let  us  see  what,  in  a  ship,  a  difference  of  10  per  cent, 
in  the  evaporation  of  the  Ixiiler  means.  It  means  a  cood  deal 
more  than  apjiears  on  the  surface.  To  develop  Uie  same 
power  for  the  same  length  of  time,  you  have  got  to  carry  10  per 
cent,  more  coal  in  your  bunkers.  If  you  have  a  vessel  tliat 
carries  1,000  tons  of  coal  in  its  bunkers  it  has  got  to  carry  1,100 
tons  if  you  replace  the  shell  boiler  with  the  pipe  boiler.  Now, 
that  difference  of  10  per  cent,  of  course  liecomes  more  impor- 
tant as  you  carry  more  and  more  coal  and  make  longer  and 
longer  voyagt-s.  That  difference  goes  very  far  to  counterbal- 
ance the  saving  of  weight  with  the  water-tulie  boiler.  Of 
course  upon  the  land,  where  the  weight  is  of  no  importance, 
you  simply  lose  j-oui  10  per  cent,  of  fuel.  But  on  a  ship  you 
not  only  lose  that,  as  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  but  you  have 
got  to  carry  this  exira  weight,  and  if  you  do  not  carry  it  you 
have  reduced  the  steaming  efficiency  of  your  vessel  that 
much. 

In  addition  to  this  in  leakage  of  air,  the  radiation  from  the 
waler-tiil>e  boiler  is  very  much  greater  than  from  th«  shell 
Itoiler.  In  the  ca.se  of  tlie  shell  boiler  the  temperature  is  that 
of  the  water  inside  of  the  boiler  ;  that  is,  the  temperature  which 
is  on  one  side  of  the  shell,  the  atmospheric  temperature  lieing 
upon  Ihe  other.  In  the  ca.se  of  a  water- tiilie  lioiler  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gases  of  combustion  is  upon  one  side  of  the 
shell  or  casing,  and  the  same  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  other.  The  radiant  heat  in  a  vessel  with  a  water-tube 
boiler  is  intense  compared  with  the  radiant  heat  from  the  ordi- 
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nary  shell  boiler.  Those  are  facts  that  have  to  be  met,  and  we 
have  to  account  for  tbeni  in  dosif^ning  boilers.  For  small  ves- 
sels, launches,  torpedo  boats,  and  that  class  of  vessels,  you 
have  generally  but  one  boiler,  and  you  have  plenty  of  air  cir- 
culation around  It  wliere  it  can  be  kept  cleaa  and  well  cared 
for.  If  any  repairs  are  to  be  made,  it  can  be  hoisted  out  by  a 
few  men  on  the  dock  and  put  back  again.  But  it  is  a  very 
diflerent  thing  when  you  put  au  enormous  power  into  a  vessel 
and  boilers  of  this  type.  As  a  general  nde,  they  will  probably 
last,  under  ordinary  circum.stances  of  sea  practice,  from  two 
to  three  years.  It  is  difUcult  to  understand  that  they  can  last 
longer  than  that.  I  am  aware  that  some  boilers,  like  the  Cnsh- 
iiig's  and  a  few  otheis,  have  lusted  much  longer  ;  but  why  ? 
They  have  lieeti  protected  by  zinc.  Large  ({uantilies  of  zinc 
have  l)een  put  Into  them  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Thornycroft  people  and  others  building  those  boilers.  That 
answers  very  well.  Hut  it  is  very  expensive.  The  simple  ques- 
tion is,  Will  you  pay  in  zinc  or  will  you  pay  in  boiler  ?  But 
you  have  got  to  pay  for  the  thing  one  way  or  the  other.  In 
the  case  of  a  water-luln!  boiler  with  its  thin  outside  casing  of 
sheet  iron,  apart  from  the  great  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  there 
comes  the  dilHculty  of  repairing.  Any  person  who  has  exani- 
iueil  those  boilers  and  ha.s  seen  the  wilderness  of  small  tul>e&  in 
them,  the  im|x)ssibility  of  getting  at  any  one  of  them  or  at 
their  joints,  will  see  that  to  repair  one  you  have  got  to  lift  it 
out  as  a  general  ride.  You  ainnot  find  the  place.  It  irmy 
happen  to  be  an  outer  or  an  inside  tulx;,  and  you  can  see  it ; 
but  if  it  is  any  of  the  interior  lubes  that  leaks  it  is  impossible 
to  tell.  In  the  case  of  a  vessel  that  is  a  very  serious  piece  of 
business  to  have  your  boilers  break  down  all  at  once  at  sea 
What  is  required  is  durability.  That  is  a  very  important 
point.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  Scotch  boiler,  in  which  iron 
tul>e8  or  steel  tubes  will  last  from  two  to  three  years,  you  can 
always  see  when  your  tubes  arc  going.  It  is  only  a  inatter  of 
eyesight,  and  they  are  easily  replace«l.  They  are  a  straight 
tube.  Your  fireman  can  replace  them  with  very  little  trouble. 
But  it  is  a  very  difTicult  thing  in  a  water-tul>e  boiler  in  a  large 
vessel,  where  you  have  to  break  all  the  connections,  piping, 
everything,  and  actually  lift  the  whole  affair  out,  amounting 
to  almost  a  recon.struction  each  time  you  attempt  to  make  ex 
tensive  repairs.  Of  course  these  are  facts  which  will  probably 
develop  as  these  boilers  come  more  and  more  into  use,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  come  into  use,  but  not  permanently. 
I  have  very  great  doubts  of  that  for  anything  like  sea-going 
vessels.  But,  like  all  other  physical  subjects,  we  must  depend 
on  practice  and  experience  for  that  purpose.  The  tubes  of  an 
ordinary  tubular  shell  l)oiIer  will  last  from  two  to  three  years, 
au<l  there  is  no  imaginable  reason  why  tliey  should  last  any 
longer  in  the  water-tube  boiler,  if  as  long.  The  old  Martin 
boilers  which  we  had  in  the  Navy  had  vertical  water  tubes 
ihiccd  in  the  tube-box.  When  tliose  tul)es  were  made  of  iron 
the  lower  G  to  9  in.  began  to  rust  out  in  less  than  a  year.  You 
had  to  commence  renewal  at  about  that  time,  and  continue  it 
constantly  until  they  were  all  renewed.  The  upper  part  of  the 
tube  was  not  touched.  They  were  as  good  as  new.  The  lower 
part  Wiis  entirely  gone.  Xow,  why  was  it  1  Simply  this  :  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tubes  was  in  ashes -the  ashes  from  the 
coid  deposited  in  that — and  every  lime  the  Iwilers  were  cooled 
down  there  was  a  deposit  of  moisture  en  the  surface  of  the 
tubes  which  trickled  down  into  this  ash  and  made  a  very  cor- 
rosive lye,  an  alkaline  solution  which  corrotlwl  the  tubes  very 
rapidly.  N'ow,  why  shoidd  not  this  result  take  place  in,  we 
will  say,  the  Thornycroft  boilers,  in  which  the  lower  parts  of 
tlie  tubes  are  vertical  ?  They  are  inaccessiltle  for  cleaning  ; 
the  ash  and  soot  must  collect  and  they  must  I>e  damp  at  times, 
and  there  must  be  the  same  alkaline  solution  there  that  there 
was  in  tht;  Martin  boiler,  only  much  more  so,  and  why  should 
it  not  pro<liice  the  same  effect  of  eating  out  the  tuljes  ?  These 
are  all  matters  which  future  experience  will  have  to  solve,  but 
they  are  very  important  ones,  and  lead  us  not  to  be  too  san- 
guine on  the  success  of  the  new  class  of  boilers. 

With  regard  to  the  Belleville  boiler,  tliat  was  first  used  in 
the  French  Navy  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Napoleon  III.  Its 
use  commeuci-d  then.  It  was  put,  I  think,  in  some  half-a- 
dozen  vessels,  and  I  do  not  know  tliat  the  type  of  boiler  has 
Ijeen  modifleil  at  all  since.  That  which  was  put  in  tlie  Shear- 
iciiter  was  exactly  the  same  as  used  in  the  earlier  Fiench  ves- 
sels, and  everv^one  of  them  was  taken  out.  A  numl)erof  years 
ago  I  was  in  France  and  visited  every  French  dock-yard,  and 
I  conversed  very  freely  with  the  French  engineers  stationc^d 
there.  Their  opinions  to  a  man  were  against  that  type  of 
boiler.  They  were  all  removed  fiom  the  vessels.  Since  that 
they  have  been  reintro<liiced,  and  with  what  success  it  is  imiwssi- 
ble  for  me  to  say,  because  the  most  instructive  of  such  trials 
rarely  ever  reach  the  world.  I  mean  the  failures.  We  hear  all 
about  the  successes,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  the  failures  ;  and 
that  is  one  of  the  great  ditUcultics  we  have  in  engineering,  in 


getting  at  the  correct  statement  of  facts.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
that  the  Navy  should  make  large  experiments  on  this  type 
of  boiler  ;  build  one  of  that  type,  try  it  thoroughly,  stop  at  no 
expense  on  it,  because  the  subject  is  well  worthy  the  cost.  But 
thus  far  we  have  not  bad  any  such  experiments,  not  complete 
enough  or  extensive  enough  to  enable  us  to  form  a  real  opin 
ion  upon  it. 

As  regards  the  forcing  of  that  type  of  boiler,  it  can  be  forced 
to  any  extent  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  tubes  are  curved 
so  that  any  difference  of  expansion  does  not  injure  the  joints, 
but  the  tube  merely  curves  or  straightens  more,  while  the  joint 
remaiiis  unaffected,  nor  is  the  tube  at  all  iniurcd.  In  the 
Scotch  boiler  we  have  a  straight,  rigid  tube,  and  whenever  the 
temperature  of  that  tube  becomes  much  greater  than  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  whicli  surrounds  it,  it  is  sure  to  expand 
and  force  the  tube  ends  through  the  tube-plates.  That  ha>t 
always  been  tlie  result  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  force  com- 
bustion in  a  Scotch  boiler  beyond  46  or  47  lbs.  of  coal  per 
square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  which  is  the  maximum  rate  of 
combustion  possible  with  it. 

In  the  British  Navy  the  attempt  was  made  to  go  beyond 
that,  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  it  was  a  failure.  The  Imil- 
ers  leaked  a  deluge  the  moment  that  rate  of  combustion  was 
passed.  Then  it  was  slated  that  by  means  of  a  species  of  fer- 
rules they  succeeded  in  overcoming  that  difHculty.  Well,  that 
was  one  of  the  little  romances  that  are  sometimes  used  to  cover 
a  failure.  The  truth  is,  the  so-called  ferrules  did  no  good 
whatever,  and  the  proof  of  it  was  the  fact  that  they  were 
obliged  to  lessen  the  rate  of  combustion  down  to  a  point  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  from  40  to  45  lbs.,  wliicli  is  now 
the  maximum  at  which  those  boilers  are  perfectly  safe,  while 
above  it  they  are  not. 

These  are  about  all  the  facts  we  have  to  go  by  ;  and  what 
we  want  now  are  careful  experiments  made  by  competent  peo- 
ple here  in  America,  where  we  know  the  persons  and  can  wit- 
ness the  processes.  The  subject  is  a  very  important  one  in- 
deed, and  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  throw  cold  water  upon  it. 
Still,  I  think  the  chances  of  ultimate  success  are  much  better 
when  all  the  difficulties  are  known  in  advance  and  can  be 
calmly  and  deliberately  provided  against. 

Mk.  Eckley  B.  Coxe  :  I  wanted  to  ask  whether  auylKxly 
knows  what  effect  the  increasing  or  decreasing  the  amount  of 
coal  consumed  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface,  or  the  burning 
of  coal,  has  on  the  relation  of  the  temperature  of  escaping 
gases  ;  and  secondly  upon  the  relation  of  the  carbonic  oxide 
and  the  free  oxygen.  From  experiments  I  have  made  lately  I 
am  satisfied  that  a  great  many  of  the  wonderful  divergences 
that  are  found  in  experiments  on  boilers  arc  due  to  the  fact 
that  that  relation  between  the  free  oxygen  and  the  carbonic 
acid  and  carbonic  oxide  varies  very  considerably.  I  have  re- 
cently, in  an  experiment,  had  as  higli  as  15  per  cent,  carbonic 
acid  and  no  carbonic  oxide.  I  have  also  had  as  much  as  about 
9  per  cent,  carbonic  acid  and  8  per  cent,  of  free  oxygen,  and 
still  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide.  Now,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  tell  anybody  that  that  will  make  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
ference in  evaporation.  The  reason  that  I  ask  the  question  is 
that  I  cannot  find  much  about  the  subject  anj-where.  and  I 
would  like  to  know  about  it.  The  question  with  me  is  this  : 
When  j'ou  are  burning  30,  35  or  40  lbs.  you  force  that  up  to 
45  or  50  lbs.,  how  does  the  relation  between  the  CO,  the  CO' 
and  the  free  oxygen  change  ? 
"  Mr.  Ishekwood  :  I  think  I  can  answer  the  (luestlon  in  part 
—that  is,  the  relation  of  the  different  gjises  of  combustion  de- 
pends altogether  on  the  thickness  of  the  bed  of  coal  upon  the 
grate  surface.  If  the  thickness  of  the  bed  of  coal  does  not  ex- 
ceed 13  in.  in  one  direction  and  6  in.  in  the  other,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  practically  a  perfect  combustion  with  coal 
of  the  ordinary  lump  size,  and  that  just  twice  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  has  been  supplied  that  is  chemically 
required.  If  you  will  simply  increase  the  depth  of  the  coal  on 
the  grate  birs  you  can  have  any  proportion  between  carbonic 
acid,  carbonic  oxide,  unconsume<l  air  and  free  o.\ygen  that  you 
like.  If  you  will  make  sufficient  grate  you  will  get  the  ordi- 
nary gasogen,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  carbon  of  the 
coal  18  converted  into  carbonic  oxide.  The  temperature  of 
combustion  is  entirely  independent  of  its  rapidity.  The  tem- 
perature of  all  fires  ht  the  surface  of  the  coal  is  exactly  the 
same,  and  you  will  have  perfect  combustion  if  you  will  keep 
within  those  limits  of  thickness.  Good  firing  consists  in  know- 
ing what  those  limits  arc  and  keeping  within  them.  Some 
particular  fireman  or  some  particular  watch  of  firemen  do  a 
great  deal  better  than  others.  They  carry  the  same  steam 
with  very  much  less  fuel,  and  if  you  watch  them  you  will  find 
the  reason  very  plainly.  They  have  found  out  by  practice  the 
exact  thickness  of  the  lied  or  coal  that  gives  them  the  maxi- 
mum result,  and  they  adhere  to  that.  Other  firemen,  less  ob- 
serving, do  not  know  that  and  violate  the  rule,  and,  of  course. 
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iiiiikc  a  great  deal  of  carbonic  oxide  and  lose  a  great  deal  of 
tlie  economic  effect.  But  the  whole  iiuestion  is  simply  one  of 
thickness  of  coal  on  the  grate-bars.  By  varying  that  you  can 
obtain  just  any  ratio  of  those  gases  among  themselves  that  you 
desire. 

Mr.  McBride  :  I  happen  to  hare  in  my  pocket  the  analysis 
of  the  gases  of  some  boilers  that  I  am  running.  I  find  that 
tlie  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen 
c:in  be  varied  to  almost  any  extent  you  want  by  increasing  or 
ilecreasing  the  amount  Of  air  admitted  to  the  ash-pit :  CO*,  15.6  ; 
oxygen,  3  3  ;  CO,  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  ;  carbonic  acid,  17  ; 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  5.1  of  carbonic  oxide. 
Now,  in  that  particular  case  I  did  not  have  oxygen  enough  ad- 
mitted to  the  ash  pit,  so  I  gave  it  more,  and  I  immediately 
brought  down  the  carbonic  oxide  to  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
This  IS  burning  a  by-product  which  we  have— logwood  chips. 
1 1  is  nearly  50  per  cent,  water.  Here  is  one  of  coal  :  Carbonic 
Hcid,  11.48  ;  oxygen,  2.7  ;  carbonic  oxide,  1.6. 

I  use  the  Elliott  giis-testing  apparatus,  and  I  make  analyses 
of  the  gases  every  few  daj's.  I  find,  when  the  boilers  are  not 
making  steam  as  they  ought,  by  an  analysis  of  the  gases,  a  large 
amount  of  carbonic  oxide  going  to  loss  and  not  sufficient  oxy- 
gen. I  can  regulate  it  very  nicely  by  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  amount  of  fuel  burned  and  by  regulating  the  air. 

Mk.  Fornkv  :  I  will  inquire  if  any  one  present  has  any  data 
with  reference  to  the  water  capacity  of  water-tube  boilers  in 
jirop  jrtion  to  the  quantity*  of  fuel  consumed.  It  lias  seemed  to 
me  from 'the  general  drift  of  the  papers  on  this  subject  that 
some  difficulty  in  the  operation  of  water  tube  toilers  was  ex- 
perienced from  the  fact  that  the  water  capacity  of  the  boiler 
was  so  extremelj'  small  in  proportion  to  the  old-fashioned 
shell  boiler,  and  that  naturally  led  me  backward  to  the  exjieri- 
ence  in  locomotives,  which,  as  you  know,  years  ago  were  of 
small  dimensions,  and  as  traffic  and  business  increased  the  de- 
mands upon  the  locomotives  increased  in  somewhat  like  pro- 
portions, but  the  size  of  the  boilers  unfortunately  did  not. 
Now  I  think  it  has  been  proved  a  great  many  times  in  locomo- 
tive practice  that  the  increased  water  capacity  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  operation  of  the  locomotive  and  the  boiler.  I 
may  relate  a  little  experience  which  has  already  been  in  print, 
but  which  may  be  new  to  most  of  you,  that  I  had  some  years 
ago  with  some  engines  built  for  a  Western  railroad,  and  which 
had  what  we  called  straight-top  boilers— that  is,  there  was  no 
wagon-top  for  steam  space,  and  the  boilers  were  of  compara- 
tively small  diameter.  Those  engines  were  put  to  work,  and 
gave  considerable  trouble.  They  would  not  make  steam,  and 
they  did  not  do  their  duty  properly.  Finally  a  trial  was  made 
of  those  engines  with  some  others  which  had  boilers  of  a  larger 
diameter  and  wagon-toi>s  of  considerable  height  to  give  steam 
room,  and  they  were  run  in  competition,  taking  alternate  trains 
every  other  day.  The  result  was  that  the  straight-topped 
bojler  was  very  badly  l)eateQ.  The  method  of  operating  was 
this  :  The  large  boilers,  having  a  large  water  capacity  and  plenty 
of  steam  room,  on  approaching  a  heavy  grade  were  pumped 
as  full  as  it  was  possible  to  carry  the  water  without  working 
the  water  through  the  cylinders.  The  result  was  that  in  com- 
ing to  a  difficult  place  in  the  grade  the  engineer  could  shut  off, 
or  partly  shut  off.  his  water  supply,  and  work  up  the  hot  water 
which  was  stored  up  in  the  boiler  to  a  certain  extent.  This 
gave  him  a  reserve  ])ower  that  he  could  fall  Itack  upon.  I  am 
aware,  of  course,  that  marine  engines  and  boilers  are  not  called 
upon  to  work  under  as  many  different  degrees  of  power  as 
locomotives  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  that  a  large 
water  capacity  must  be  a  matter  of  consideiable  importance 
even  in  marine  boilers,  and  inasmuch  as  the  water  capacity  of 
water-tube  boilers  is  very  much  less  than  of  cylinder  boilers, 
that  it  must  be  a  matter  worthy  of  attention.  I  may  add  that 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  wh  h  I  liave  received  from  Mr. 
Ha/.elliursl,  8u|)erintendent  of  Machinery  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Itailroad,  in  which  he  gives  me  the  water  capacity  of  an 
engine  on  that  road.     Mr.  llazelhurst  says  : 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  furnish  you  the  information  as  to 
the  water  capacity  of  engine  i)37,  which  is  the  one  that  we  test- 
etl  on  the  17-niile  giade,  burning  some  192  lbs.  of  coal  to  the 
stjuare  foot  of  grate  per  hour.  The  results  given  are  actual 
results,  and  are  not  calculated,  the  engine  being  weighed  with 
the  water  at  the  different  gauges  and  when  full : 

Capacity  of  Cold  Water 

fu  Boiler.  Lbu.  Cub.  Ft. 

Full  to  whistle 14,400  230.93 

Fourth  gauge 11.100  178.01 

Third  gauge 10,400  166.78 

Second  gauge 10.050  161.17 

First  gauge 9,200  147.54 

Steam  space  with  three  gauges  of  water 64.15 


"  The  outside  diameter  of  boiler  at  smallest  ring  is  54  in.  ; 
height  of  wagon-top,  8  in.  ;  and  square  feet  of  grate  surface, 
28.33." 

Mr.  Almy  :  I  would  say  in  regard  to  the  weight  of  water  in 
a  tubulous  boiler  that  has  been  in  use  some  three  years,  that 
the  weight  of  water  is  about  If  llis.  per  square  foot  of  beating 
surface.  This  boiler  develops  272  indicated  II.  P.  on  3i  in.  air 
pressure,  and  weighs  about  5i  tons.  There  is  trouble  to  main- 
tain the  water  in  it  and  carry  a  steady  steam  pressure.  It  runs 
with  about  225  lbs  steam  pressure,  and  has  been  run  at  250 
lbs.  I  have  one  lx>iler  that  I  built  four  and  one-half  years  aeo 
that  weighed  6,500  lbs.  that  had  1,400  lbs.  of  water.  That  has 
run  al)out  75,000  miles,  developing  140  indicated  H.P.,  and  it 
shows  an  economy  over  a  tubular  boiler  of  13  per  cent,  in  four 
and  one  half  3'ears.  In  regard  to  the  heat  of  the  outside  cas- 
ing, the  temperature  is  about  120*. 

Professok  lIuTTON  :  For  the  credit  of  my  old  friend  and 
colleague.  Professor  Trowbridge,  I  should  like  to  refer,  in  this 
discussion  of  water-tube  boilers,  to  a  boiler  which  he  designeti 
and  which  was  experimented  with  for  some  time  at  New 
Haven,  and  which,  I  think,  deserved  a  better  fate  than  it  has 
received.  Professor  Trowbridge's  coil  boiler  was  a  spiral  coil, 
built  very  much  upon  the  design  of  a  base-burning  stove.  The 
hopper,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  maga/.ine  feed  for  the 
boiler,  came  down  in  the  middle,  anc^lhis  coil  of  pipe  surround- 
ed it.  But  the  special  feature  of  interest  in  that  lx)iler  was 
the  forced  circulation  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The 
feed  j>ump  of  the  boiler  Wiis  not  only  a  feed  ]>ump  but  a  circu- 
lating pump,  so  that  the  water  which  was  to  be  evaporated 
was  kept  continuously  circulated  in  the  evaporating  coil,  and 
was  delivered  from  the  top  of  that  coil  into  a  little  bit  of  a 
steam  space  from  which  the  engine  took  its  supply.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  design  and  that  feature  of  forced  circulation  in  the 
boiler,  a  little  bit  of  a  boiler,  which  you  could  cover  with  a 
flour  barrel,  was  competent  to  run  a  40-ft.  launch,  and  they 
got  a  surprising  amount  of  efficiency  from  it  without  so  much 
reference  to  economy.  But  the  quantity  of  steam  that  little 
machine  would  make  was  surprising.  Professor  Richards,  of 
the  Sheffield  School,  made  an  elaborate  investigation  of  it.  It 
was  the  aim  to  supply  tlic  demand  for  a  boiler  which  should 
be  practically  self  managing— that  would  require  no  more  at- 
tention from  anybody  than  a  base-burning  stove.  You  filled 
it  in  the  morning  and  you  fiUetl  a  magazine  of  water,  and  it 
was  to  be  self-feeding  and  keep  its  level  constant  until  some- 
body thought  of  looking  at  it  again,  with  the  idea  that  in  print- 
ing-offices and  other  places  in  the  country  such  a  thing  would 
be  useful.  Financial  and  otlter  reasons  prevented  the  thing 
from  getting  the  opiwrtunity  that  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
see  for  it.  But  the  device  showed  the  principle  of  forced  cir- 
culation in  a  coiled  boiler  of  that  type. 

Mr.  Paksons  :  The  tendency  of  the  meeting  seems  to  be  to 
lay  stress  on  the  earlier  wearing  out  of  the  tul^  in  the  water- 
tul)e  type  compared  with  the  fire-tube  tyi)e.  That  lias  not 
been  my  experience.  The  r>.  .mix  that  I  have  given  to  myself 
I  should  like  to  state  as  a  suggestion,  as  I  have  never  seen  it 
offered  by  any  one  in  discussing  tlie  subject  of  water-tulie  boilers. 
While  the  conditions  would  not  seem  to  warrant  much  change  in 
the  two  types  of  boiler,  the  conditions  are  exactly  reversed  ;  the 
water  "n  one  side  in  one  tvpe,  the  products  of  combustion  in  the 
other  l_,  pe.  We  know  that  it  is  ini]>ossiblc  D  make  :i  .slieet  of 
metal  :il)solut»'ly  homogeneous.  We  know  that  because  it  does 
pit  irregularly.  If  it  was  absolutely  homogeneous,  uniform  in 
Its  character,  there  is  no  more  leason  why  a  pit  should  lake 
place  in  one  place  than  in  another.  But  we  know  the  metal  is 
not  homogeneous.  That  sheet  of  metal  which  is  shown  here 
in  section  is  drawn  into  a  tube  the  thickness  of  which  I  have 
exaggeratetl.  The  metal  is  compressed  on  this  side  and  length- 
ened on  that.  If  this  is  the  fire  side  it  meets  the  compressed 
metal.  If  it  is  the  water  side,  the  fire  side  meets  the  stretched 
metal,  and  I  have  attributed  the  earlier  loss  of  life  as  due  to 
that  cause.  I  offer  it  as  a  suggestion.  It  may  not  be  new  ; 
but  1  have  never  seen  it  offered  before,  and  if  I  am  wrong  I 
would  like  to  be  corrected.  The  Bre  tube  lasts  longer  appar- 
ently than  the  water  tulx;,  and  the  condition  is  reversed.  The 
elongated  metal  in  one  case  is  next  to  the  products  of  combus- 
tion and  subject  to  the  deleterious  action  of  the  gases  ;  while 
if  the  gases  pass  through  the  tulie  they  are  acting  on  the  com- 
pressed side.  If  tlie  metal  is  pullal  apart,  and  if  it  is  granu- 
lar or  fibrous,  the  ga-ses  would  have  more  of  a  chance  to  enter 
in  and  start  the  action.  We  all  know  that  corrosion,  once 
started   continues  very  rapidly. 

Mil.  IIknnino  :  I  think  this  effect  is  explainc<l  much  more 
readil}'  on  another  theory.  If  we  take  a  fire  tube,  the  ashes 
and  sulphurous  acids  that  arc  formed  by  tlie  moisture  in  these 
ashes  deposited  by  the  fires,  or  the  fye  alkalines  that  are 
formed,  will  corrode  the  fire  tube  inside.  If  it  is  a  water  tube, 
the  water  is  inside  and  the  fire  outside  and  the  tension  side  of  the 
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metal  will  corrode  before  tlie  other.  I  think  that  Is  the  reason 
of  it.  I  ill)  not  think  that  the  hotformuil  (ubu  has  i>ny  com- 
pres-iian  or  tension  on  either  side  of  the  mctul,  because  the  an- 
nealing elTect  of  tlic  slowly  cooling  tube  will  make  the  mate- 
rial perfectly  uniform  on  both  sides. 

Mil.  Skwkm.  :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  well  known  that 
tubes  will  lust  lonirer  as  tire  tubes  than  as  water  tubes.  I  saw 
a  tube  some  time  ai^othat  had  been  in  use.  sav  1.5 years,  running; 
nearly  24  hours  a  day.  It  was  taken  out,  and  you  could  hardly 
tell  that  I  he  tulw  had  l)een  used.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
detrimental  action  taken  wimtcrer.  Is  it  ab8olul«ly  known  to 
be  a  fact  that  the  statement  that  is  made  is  true  ? 

Mil.  FousKV  :  The  statement  that  has  lieen  made  this  even- 
ing is  a  very  interi-sting  one  with  reference  to  Ihc  reasons  why 
water  lubes  corrode  m  >re  rapidly  than  tire  tubas.  It  has  been 
proposed  quite  a  number  of  years  ai^o  that  metal  under  a  state 
of  tension,  if  exposed  to  any  corrosive'inlluences.  would  cor- 
rode much  more  rapidly  than  if  it  was  not  in  asUite  of  tension 
Now  this  shows.  I  think,  from  the  way  in  which  boilers  will 
corrode  along  the  caulking  edge  just  at  the  point  at  which  the 
tension  on  the  metal  is  greatest.  I  remember  some  years  ago 
I  made  an  experiment  by  getting  some  rubber  plates  or  rubl)er 
sheets  which  were  aliout  the  thickness  of  b  liler  plates,  and 
fastening  them  together  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  boiler 
plates  are  fastened,  and  tffen  subjecting  them  to  tension.  Be- 
fore doing  this  I  drew  a  couple  of  lines  across  tlie  edge  of  the 
rubber,  so  that  I  could  see  the  way  in  which  they  stretcheil. 
That,  for  instance  (referring  to  a  sketch),  is  supposed  to  be  a 
section  of  a  plate.  I  used  a  l>olt  instead  of  a  rivet  in  this  case, 
and  held  them  tog'>ther  in  that  way.  Now.  lx;fore  subjecting 
them  to  tension.  I  drew  two  fine  lines  across  there,  parallel 
lines,  right  at  this  point,  and  then  stretched  the  rul)ber  so  as  to 
draw  them  apart.  When  it  was  stretched,  the  lines  assumed 
this  shape.  Thev  were  curved  in  that  way,  showing  that  the 
rubl)er  at  that  paint  was  subjected  to  a  greater  amount  of  ten- 
sion than  at  any  other  point,  and  that  it  was  not  stretched  uni- 
formly. That  action  no  doubt  takes  place  in  a  lap  joint  where 
the  plates  are  subjected  to  that  tension,  and,  as  you  know,  the 
corrosion  takes  place  right  at  that  point. 

■  '.There  is  another  fact  that  throws  a  little  light  on  that,  and 
that  is  the  corrosion  of  steam  chests.  In  locomotives,  when 
they  formerly  used  tallow  for  lubrication,  which  had  a  corro- 
sive matter  in  it,  the  steam  chests  would  corrode  around  in  the 
corners.  It  would  eat  away  into  the  corner  of  the  steam  chest. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  rapiility  w^ltli  which  boiler  stays 
will  sometimes  corrode.  I  think  the  reason  for  that  very  often 
is  that  they  are  under  a  state  of  great  tension,  and  in  that  con- 
ilition  corrosion  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  tlian  otherwise. 
The  experiment  wo\dd  not  txj  a  ditHcult  one  to  make  to  sub- 
ject wire  or  other  pieces  of  metal  to  tension  and  expose  them 
to  some  cDrrosive  fluid,  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  in  this 
connection. 

PuOKEs.soii  Hdtt<ix  :  This  affords  a  very  good  example  of 
how  possible  it  is  to  look  at  the  same  thing  from  different 
stanilpoiuts  I  think  that  there  is  quite  a  different  explanation 
of  that  phenomenon.  There  (referring  to  the  sketch)  is  the 
bailer  plate  with  tension  on  this  side  and  tension  on  that.  The 
tendency,  therefore,  of  these  two  sheets  is  to  produce  just  that 
effect  before  the  tiling  would  break.  Wlmt  would  happen 
■  would  t?e  that  there  is  formed  naturally  from  the  water  a  scale 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  that  surface  is  successively  broken 
off  and  so  a  gro  >ve  is  eaten  in.  I  do  not  think  that  the  boiler 
lii'ing  under  tension  is  the  explanation,  but  that  the  scale  of 
iron  being  l)roken  off  is  the  explanation. 

"■  Mil.  FoiiNKY  :  That  is  only  another  way,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
saying  that  in  tension  corrosion  takes  jdace  more  rapidly.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  cliemical  action  or  mechanical 
action. 

Mil.  C'oxE  :  In  the  anthracite  coal  region  we  have  had  some 
difficulties  that  bear  upon  this  subject.  The  practical  fact  is 
that  you  will  find  that,  at  a  joint,  either  the  rivets  l'o  or  the 
b>ller,  but  not  h  )th  There  is  an  electrical  action.  That  is  to 
say,  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  iron,  which  will  form 
a  couple.  I  have  seen  boilers  with  every  rivet  eaten.  You 
will  tind  where  there  is  a  goo<l  supply  of  sulphuric  achl  in  the 
feed  water  that  you  either  eat  your  rivets  off  or  you  eat  your 
boiler.  Verv  seldom  both.  I  should  say,  if  you  examined 
those  stay  bolts  that  Mr.  Forney  referred  to,  you  would 
And  they  were  chemically  different.  Vou  woulif  tind  they 
were  softer  or  more  easily  acteil  on  than  the  iron  of  the 
boiler. 

Mil.  FoR.NKY  :  Before  adjourning.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word.  As  announced  in  the  notice  of  this  meeting,  this  is  the 
last  one  of  the  series  of  meetings  held  for  the  discussion  of 
technical  subjects,  imd  with  these  meetings  the  duties  of  the 
Committee  end.  Whether  the  meetings  will  be  continued  in 
the  coming  fall  and  winter  or  not  will  remain  for  the  members 


of  the  Society  to  determine.  The  experiment  has  been  ander- 
taken  by  some  of  us  to  find  out,  if  we  could,  whether  such 
meetings  as  these  would  be  successful.  I  think  it  may  fairly 
be  claimed  tliat  at  least  a  moderate  degree  of  interest  has  at 
tended  them,  and  that  ihey  have  received  a  sutHcient  amount 
of  encouragement  to  continue  them  hereafter.  When  they 
were  first  starteil  there  were  members  of  the  Association  who 
exercised  a  considerable  amount  of  ingenuity  in  finding  reasons 
to  show  why  such  meetings  could  not  succeed  ;  whether  those 
reasons  were  well  grounded  or  not  the  past  experience  will 
have  to  be  the  answer.  Some  opposition  was  also  made  to 
holding  such  meetings  from  the  fact  that  it  was  thought  that 
the  non-resident  members  would  complain  that  the  resident 
members  had  advantages  in  these  meetings  which  those  who 
live  out  of  town  had  not.  and  that  that  might  result  in  some 
feeling  of  jtsilousy.  and  the  precedent  was  cited  that  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers  some  difficulty  of  that  kind  had  been 
found  and  considerable  feeling  had  grown  up.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  attribute  such  a  feeling  as  that  to 
the  non  resident  members.  I  can  liardly  believe  that  any  such 
dog-in-the-manger  feeling  can  have  any  considerable  existence 
in  the  memticrship  outside  New  York.  At  any  rate,  there  can 
1)C  no  sound  reason  why  half-a-dozen  members  of  the  Society, 
or  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  memlwrs,  may  not  meet  together  in 
this  room  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  which  are  mutually 
intert>8ting.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  people  who  live 
elsewhere.  The  memliers  in  Boston  have  that  same  privilege. 
The  members  in  Chicago  can  do  the  same  thing.  I  may  relate 
a  little  experience  I  had  in  tlie  Master  Car  Builders'  Associa- 
tion, which  has  had  an  existence  of  some  20  or  2.5  years,  and 
probably  some  15  years  ago  a  local  Society  was  organized  in 
this  citv  which  was  really  an  offshoot  of  the  parent  Associa- 
tion. The  meetings  of  the  local  Society  have  been  held  now, 
I  think,  for  15  years.  Since  then  similar  organizations  have 
been  formed  in  B)ston,  in  Buffalo  and  in  Chicago,  and  instead 
of  their  detracting  from  the  interest  or  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  parent  Association,  which  holds  its  meetings 
only  once  a  year,  I  think  it  was  universally  acknowledged  that 
the  local  meetings  had  helped  to  increase  the  interest  in  the 
parent  Association  ;  that  it  results  in  preliminary  discussions 
of  subjects  which  come  up  before  the  annual  meetings,  and 
that  men  come  to  them  with  a  supply  of  information  on  the 
subjects  which  are  to  be  considered  which  they  would  not 
otherwi.se  have  It  is  not  plain  to  me  why  these  same  results 
would  not  occur  in  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society.  If 
meetings  of  this  kind  could  l)e  established  in  Boston  and  other 
cities  wherever  there  was  a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  local 
assemblage,  the  result  would  be  that  the  members  would  have 
a  greater  interest  in  the  Association  in  New  York  than  they 
wouUl  have  if  surh  meetings  are  not  held.  I  therefore  think 
that  these  meetings  should  be  continued  and  that  some  perma- 
nent committee  should  be  established  to  tak«  charge  of 
them. 

Mr.  McBkide  :  I  think  it  would  be  a  proper  thing  to  adopt 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Committee  foi  arranging  these 
meetings  this  winter  from  which  we  have  all  derived' great 
profit. 

Such  a  motion  was  carried. 

Dii.  Emeiiy  :  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  meeting  for  the 
purpo.ses  of  organization  next  year,  I  make  the  suggestion  that 
the  Committee  Ikj  continued  with  power. 

Mil.  FoKNEY  :  I  do  not  think  that  would  bo  judicious.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  on  tliat  committee  another 
year  ;  and.  in  the  next  place,  the  subject  will  come  up  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  full  and  complete 
discussion,  and  therefore  arrangements  for  next  year's  meet- 
ings should  be  deferred  until  it  is  known  what  action  the  So- 
ciety itself  will  take. 


ELECTRIC  SIGNALING  WITHOUT  wIrES. 


In  a  paper  on"  Electric  Signalinc  without  Wires," read  l»e- 
fore  the  Stx'iety  of  Arts  recently,  Mr.  W.  II.  Preece.  F.R.S., 
consideretl  the  subject  of  sending  signals  by  means  of  electric- 
ity from  one  jdace  to  another  without  the  intervention  of  any 
conductor,  unless  the  all-pcrvmling  ether  be  termed  a  conduct- 
or. In  1H84  it  was  noticed  that  messages  sent  through  insul- 
ated wires  buried  tmderground  in  the  Gray's  Inn  Itoad  were 
read  upon  telephone  circuits  carried  on  the  tops  of  the  houses 
8()  ft.  away.  In  1885  it  was  found  tliat  currents  passing  in  a 
telegniph  line  lietween  Durham  and  Darlington  produced 
effects  in  a  parallel  line  10^  miles  distant.    These  results  were 
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not  conclusive,  because  it  coulil  not  be  proved  that  they  were 
not  due  to  accidental  connections  through  the  network  of 
wires  between  those  two  places.  In  short,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  they  were  the  result  of  induction  or  of  conduction. 
Hut  in  1886  experiments  were  made  on  parallel  lines  4J  miles 
apart  between  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  where  there  were  no 
intermediate  conductors  to  vitiate  the  results.  Moreover,  the 
circuits  used  were  metallic  throughout.  Under  these  circum- 
stances only  weak  disturbances  were  detected,  though  when 
the  experiments  were  repeated  in  1889  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence more  success  was  obtained.  The  theoretical  possibility 
of  signaling  without  wires  was  thus  shown,  and  in  1892  a  prac- 
tical test  was  made  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  On  Lavernock 
Point,  near  Cardiff,  a  copper  wire  1,367  yds.  long  was  bung 
on  poles,  the  circuit  being  completed  by  earth.  On  the  sands 
at  low-water  mark,  600  yds.  from  this  circuit,  and  parallel  to 
it.  two  covered  copper  wires  and  one  bare  one  were  laid  down, 
ilieir  ends  being  buried  deep  in  the  sand.  On  Flat  Holm 
Island,  3.1  miles  away,  another  covered  wire  600  yds.  long 
was  laid  down.  On  the  shore  an  alternating  current  (which 
was  controlle<l  by  a  Morse  key)  with  a  frequency  of  192,  a  vol- 
tage of  150,  and  of  any  desirable  strength  up  to  15  amperes 
was  sent  through  the  primary  circuit.     The  signals  received 


TRIPLE-BOILER   LOCOMOTIVE   FOR  THE  BEL- 
GIAN STATE  RAILWAY. 


The  curious-looking  locomotive  which  we  illustrate  here- 
with was  built  in  1888  by  the  Societe  St.  Ijeonard,  of  Liege, 
Belgium,  to  comjjete  with  another  engine  designed  by  the 
Cockerill  Company,  of  Seraing,  and  exhibited  by  them  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1889.  This  latter,  now  classed  as  "  Type 
12,"  is  less  powerful  than  the  triple  Iwiler  engine,  but  was 
nevertheless,  after  numerous  trials,  finally  adopted  by  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  de  I'Etat  as  their  standard  express  engine,  of 
which  over  sixty  have  since  been  built  bv  the  various  well- 
known  Belgian  firms,  including  the  St.  Leonard  Company. 
At  that  date  the  old  "  Type  1, "  with  four  coupled  drivers,  sin- 
gle leaders,  Belpaire  firebox,  and  large  dome  placed  directly 
behind  the  chimney,  was  proving  insufficient  for  the  increas- 
ing weight  of  the  trains,  particularly  with  the  heavy  interna- 
tional cars  and  the  spacious  ordinary  six-wheeled  carriages — 
trains  which  compared  rather  with  German  than  with  French 
roiling  stock  as  regards  both  weight  and  accommodation. 

In  calling  for  competitive  designs  of  new  engines,  the  au- 
thorities required  that  the  competing  locomotives  should  be 
able  to  haul  a  gross  load  of  150  tons  up  a  gradient  of  1  in  200 
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on  Flat  Holm  on  the  secondary  circuit  produced  sound  and 
were  read  on  a  pair  of  telephones.  By  this  means  messages 
were  successfully  sent.  The  'same  method  was  tried  with  an- 
other island.  Steep  Holm,  5.35  miles  away,  but  was  scarcely 
successful.  Disturbances  were  indeed  perceptible,  but  the 
signals  could  not  be  read.  Such  experiments,  in  wkich  care- 
ful precautions  were  taken  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  earth- 
currents,  proved  the  possibility  of  signaling  between  England 
and  France  without  any  wires  being  carried  across  the  Chan- 
nel. But  the  expense  would  not  be  negligible,  for  at  Laver- 
nock Point  a  2  H.P.  engine  was  required  to  get  results  over 
■i  or  4  miles.  Mr.  Preece  also  describetl  experiments  made 
with  parallel  wires  about  1^  mile  apart  stretched  on  poles 
along  the  banks  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  near  Inverness. 
Here,  with  the  use  of  ordinary  telegraphic  apparatus,  Morse 
signaling  was  easy  and  speaking  by  telephone  possible.  Mr. 
Preece's  critics  contend  that  his  results  are  due  to  conduction 
through  the  earth.  He  himself  maintains  they  are  due  to  elec- 
tro-niagnetic  induction.  The  rapidly  alternating  current  in 
Ijie  primary  circuit  throws  the  surrounding  ether  into  oscilla- 
tions, and  enerjry  is  Ridiated  in  electric  waves.  These  waves 
spread  out,  as  do  waves  of  light,  and,  if  they  fall  on  conduct- 
ors jiroperly  placed  and  sympathetically  preparetl,  are  recon- 
verted into  an  alternate  current  iu  the  secondary  circuit. 


at  56  miles  per  hour,  without  diminution  of  steam  pressure  or 
of  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  for  a  distance  of  three 
miles  at  least.  Both  engines  refeired  to  above  proved  very 
satisfactory,  and  attained  speeds  of  59  miles  per  hour  under 
the  conditions  named.  Indeed,  the  triple-boiler  engine  ran  up 
the  grade  stated  at  61  miles  per  hour,  and  took  trains  of  150 
tons  gross  (that  is,  including  engines)  up  inclines  of  1  in  62  at 
40  miles  per  hour,  and,  on  other  occasions,  loads  of  182  tons  up 
the  same  gradient  at  31  miles  per  hour.  From  these  results, 
obtained  under  similar  conditions,  the  powers  developed  by  the 
two  engines  were  found  to  be  1,235  H.P.  for  the  triple-boiler 
locomotive,  and  1,189  H.P.  by  the  "  Type  12."  At  59.4  miles 
per  hour,  with  150  tons,  on  a  grade  of  1  in  300,  the  power  of 
the  triple-boiler  engine  exerted  1,339  H.P. 

The  two  engines  in  question  differed  mainly  in  their  boilers, 
as  they  had  the  same  cylinder  capacities.  As  will  be  seen  from 
our  engravings,  the  engine  illustrated  has  a  lx)iler  with  three 
barrels,  which  have  the  same  fire-box  tube-plate,  and  the  same 
extension  smoke-lwx  in  common.  The  chimney  is  square, 
spreading  out  at  its  base  to  embrace  the  side  divisions  of  the 
smoke-box,  an  arrangement  which  should  improve  the  draught 
in  the  side  fines,  although  it  nuiy  be  doubted  if  the  exhaust 
steam  acts  so  efficiently  in  a  square  chimney  as  in  a  round 
one,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  obstructs  the  view  somewhat.    The 
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smoke  and  steam  also  are  said  to  be  thrown  less  clear  away 
from  the  cnj^ine  than  with  the  round  forms.  The  grate  area 
is  doul)lu  tliat  of  any  French  express  engines  and  superior  to 
that  of  "  Type  12,"  and  the  healing  surface  is  50  per  cent, 
more  than  in  the  "  Typo  Vi"  and  10  s<nmre  meters  (107  8<i.  ft.) 
aljove  that  obtained  in  Flaman's  double-boiler  locomotive. 

The  coal  consumption  is  given  as  254  to  322  kilogrammes 
per  hour  per  scjuare  meter  of  grate  surface  ;  in  other  words. 
It  burns  an  average  of  3,167  lbs.  per  hour,  which,  taking  the 
commercial  speed  as  44  miles  per  hour,  corresponds  to  72  lbs. 
per  mile  ;  1  lb.  of  coiil  is  said  to  evaporate  5.0  lbs.  of  water 
upon  the  average,  or  6.6  ll>s.  as  a  maximum,  results  no  better 
than  obtained  with  American  locomotives  ;  but  the  coal  buruc<l 
by  these  Relgian  locomotives  is  of  the  poorest  "slack,"  un- 
mi.\ed  with  briiiuettes,  as  commonly  practicc<l  in  Franco.  As 
regards  economy,  the  results  given  by  the  engine  are  said  to 
be  excellent.  There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  details  of  construc- 
tion that  could  be  improved  even  in  the  existing  engine,  as,  for 
example,  the  scjuare  cidmney  and  the  nl>sence  of  running-boards 
I>ermitting  the  engine  to  l)e  got  at  when  under  way.  There  is 
also  sometimes  an  uneijual  expansion  of  the  tube-plate,  due  to 
a  superior  draft  in  the  central  seiies  of  tulies.  A  trouble  also 
with  engines  of  abnormally  large  grate  aresi  is  the  difticulty  of 
obtaining  a  sulHcient  draft  in  the  smoke-box.  The  locomotive 
in  (]uestion  is  one  of  the  most  unconventional  developments  of 
locomotive  practice  since  the  time  of  Stephenson.  It  was  de 
signed  with  a  view  of  obtaining  great  steaming  power  without 
mounting  the  boiler  dangerously  high.  Continental  and  Ameri- 
can trains  make  greater  demands  on  the  steam-producing 
catKicity  of  the  boilers  than  is  the  case  in  (England,  hence 
these  multiple  boilers  of  Flaman,  the  St.  Leonard's  Company, 
and  others  have  been  produced. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  engine  are  as  follows  : 

Ftre-box,  width  inside »'    3' 

'•  "      outside 9'  10- 

Icngthinsidc 5' W 

"  "       outoide V    f 

"         beieht,  front S'    7* 

"      back r    9- 

Orate  area 66  eq.  ft. 

Boilrr,  central 4'    .T  io  diam. 

Hoilcrs,  side 2*    3'      " 

Tubes,  central 180 

*'        »de  seriea  (48  eacli) 96 

Total S7« 

Tnlws,  length 15' 

Working  pn-ssnrc        1.10  Ibu.  per  »q.ln. 

Ueatlnir  surface,  Are  box Kl  .6  sq.  f t. 

"      boilem I9;n.0    " 

Total a»2.«»q.ft. 

t'ylinders,  diameter 19.6" 

Stroke «3.y 

Drivers •'  10^'lndiam. 

Weight,  enclna  .18.8  tons. 

tender »9.5    " 

Total 86. 3  tons. 

— Engineering, 
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THE  YARROW  BOILER. 


Arn<>i*oe  of  the  discussion  Iwfore  the  meeting  of  the  Mechan- 
ical Engineers,  which  is  printed  in  another  colunm.  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  Yarrow  iKiilcr,  a  description  of  which  was 
published  in  our  issue  for  March,  1891,  and  which  is  now 
Ix.'ing  exploited  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Horace  See,  of  No.  1 
Broadway,  New  York.  Inasmuch  its  the  engravings  published 
in  our  former  issue  gave  a  complete  description  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  boiler,  it  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  the 
whole  at  the  present  time.  It  consists  of  three  parallel  longi- 
tudinal chamiiers,  two  of  which  are  of  the  form  of  the  sector 
of  a  circle,  while  the  third  and  upper  is  a  complete  circle. 
The  three  chambers  are  located  at  the  angles  of  a  nearly  equi- 
lateral  triangle  with  the  grate  Ixjtween  the  lower  two,  while 
straight  tubes  connect  the  lower  and  tlie  upper  ones.  The 
engraving  which  we  publish  in  this  connection  is  taken  from 
a  photograph  of  a  l>oiler  which  has  recently  lieen  built  by 
Mr.  Yarrow  in  England.  Boilers  of  this  tyjie  were  used  on 
the  torpedo  boat  Hornet,  a  description  of  whose  trial  appears 
in  another  column  of  this  issue. 

In  a  recent  discus.sion  before  the  Institution  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects in  England,  Mr.  Yarrow  stated  that  it  was  aliout  seven 
years  ago  that  his  firm  tirst  commence<l  adopting  straight 
tubes  in  their  water-tulK!  Iwilers,  having  lieen  previously  led 
away  by  what  he  believe<l  to  l)c  the  jwpular  fallacy  that  curved 
tul)e8  were  nccessjiry  in  order  to  allow  for  contraction  and 
expansion.  No  doubt  it  was  necessary  to  curve  the  tubes  in 
some  designs,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  it  was  necessary  in  all. 


Although  his  firm  liad  built  a  large  number  of  water-tube 
boilers  during  the  last  seven  years  with  straight  tubes,  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  the  meeting  to  know  that  they  had  never  had 
a  single  leakage  between  the  tube  and  tube-plate.  This  fact 
provetl,  they  believed,  that  there  was  nothing  objectionable 
in  the  straight  tube  system,  while  it  clearly  offered  many  ad- 
vantages, both  in  construction  and  in  service.  Experience  had 
shown  that  steel  tubes,  whether  galvanized  or  not,  rapidly 
deteriorated,  and  if  the  tubes  were  galvanized  on  the  inside  a 
rough  surface  was  caused,  which,  in  some  instances,  retarded 
the  circulation  of  the  water.  There  was  also  the  |x>8sibility 
of  portions  of  spelter  lodging  in  the  tubes  and  partially  block- 
ing up  the  passage,  or  causing  such  an  obetruction  which 
would  allow  sediment  to  collect.  So  far  as  his  experience 
went,  it  le<l  to  the  conclusion  that  copper  tubes  were  more 
durable  than  steel,  but  in  the  use  of  copper  it  was  essential 
that  it  should  be  very  pure,  and  tluit  the  tube,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, should  be  below  tht;  level  of  the  water  and  always 
filled,  otherwise  the  copper  might  become  overheated. 

He  also  stiited  that  his  firm  commenced  experiments  with 
water-tube  boilers  as  far  back  as  1877,  and  put  a  water-tulje 
boiler  in  a  torpedo  boat  in  the  year  1889,  and  their  experience 
indicated  that  very  small  changes  in  design  materially  affect 
the  action  of  a  boiler  ;  small  alterations  in  some  cases  making 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  If  portions  of 
the  boiler  be  rigidly  secured  by  stays,  which  are  not  subject 
to  the  same  temperature  as  the  tubes,  serious  strains  may  be 
set  up  involving  continual  bending  of  the  tubes  to  meet  con- 
tinual variations  of  temperature.  If  in  such  cases  the  tiilx.-s 
b<-  only  slightly  bent,  it  might  lead  to  trouble,  as  small  alter- 
ations in  length  involve  considerable  alterations  in  the  curve 
necessary  to  conform  to  the  variation  in  length.  Consequently 
in  cases  where  portions  of  the  boiler  are  rigidly  secured  to  one 
another,  it  is  necessary  that  the  bends  in  the  tubes  should  be 
considerable,  so  that  they  can  ciisily,  and  without  excessive 
strain,  suit  differences  of  temperature.  The  practice  of  his 
firm  was  to  aim  at  allowing  tubes  freedom  to  expand  and 
contract ;  and,  as  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  a  group  of 
tubes  had  been  found  to  be  nearly  uniform  under  the  condi- 
tions of  working,  any  small  difference  of  length  seemed  to  be 
met  by  the  elasticity  of  the  material.  Mr.  Yarrow,  and  those 
who  worked  with  him,  felt  satisfied  on  this  point,  having  made 
very  careful  experiments  to  test  it,  and  he  tliought  it  would 
be  admittc-d  that  it  was  most  desirable — in  fact,  almost  essen- 
tial—that access  be  freely  obtained  to  the  interior  of  the  tulK«, 
for  the  purpose  of  examination  and  for  cleaning.  For  these 
reasons  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  straight  tubes,  which  at 
the  same  time  reduced  the  cost  of  construction,  and  was  a 
convenience  in  actual  working  on  account  of  the  ease  in  sup- 
plying spare  tubes.  In  this  way  there  was  avoided  the  large 
variety  of  forms  of  spare  tul)es  necessary  with  Iwilers  where 
the  tulws  were  curved  to  different  forms. 

It  was  often  asked,  Mr.  Yarrow  continued,  how,  in  boileis 
such  as  those  in  H.  M.  S.  Hornet  and  other  previous  vessels, 
they  managed  to  replace  the  tubes.  The  form  of  boilers 
adopted  in  the  Hornet,  to  which  the  speaker  was  referring, 
was  not  of  the  type  describe*!  in  Mr.  Milton's  paper  just  read, 
and,  as  throwing  some  light  on  the  subject,  it  might  interest 
the  meeting  to  know  that  on  one  of  the  trials  with  this  vessel 
(in  the  Iwilers  of  which  there  are  over  8,000  tubes)  one  of  the 
tubes  gave  way  on  account  of  faulty  manufacture,  and  the 
time  occupied  in  taking  out  and  replacing  tliis  tube  ready  for 
expanding  was  only  40  minutes.  His  firm  were  also  led  away 
in  their  first  boilers  with  the  idea  that  down  pipes  were  neces- 
sary to  insure  circulation,  and  in  all  tlie  boilers  made  by  them 
up  to  three  years  ago  they  provided  four  down  pipes,  two  at 
each  end  ;  these  down  pipes  being  suitably  curved  to  allow 
for  variations  in  lengths  bctwe<'n  the  upper  and  lower  portions 
of  the  boiler.  For  purposes  of  experiment  they  removed  two 
of  the  down  pipes,  and  found  the  action  of  tlie  boiler  un- 
affected. They  then  ultimately  dispensed  with  the  other  two, 
with  the  same  result,  thereby  saving  both  weight  and  length 
and  obtaining  greater  simplicity.  Mr.  Yarrow  maintained 
that  those  who  had  had  botli  water-tulie  boilers  of  a  satisfac- 
tory type  under  their  management,|and  those]of  the  locomotive 
type,  "would  be  reaily  to  admit  that  it  required  less  skill  to 
stoke  a  water-tube  boiler  than  a  locomotive  lioiler,  as  with  the 
latter  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  grate  uniformly  covered 
with  fuel  for  fear  of  admitting  cold  air,  while  with  the  former 
such  care  was  unnecessary.  In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  sud- 
den changes  of  temp<>raturc  on  one  of  his  firm's  water-tube 
l)oilcr8,  they  had,  wlien  experimenting  with  it  in  the  yard, 
forced  it  excessively,  and  had  then  suddenly  piillc<I  out  the 
fire  and  strii)pe<I  the  boiler  of  its  casings,  so  as  to  cool  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  They  then  replaced  the  casings,  lit  up 
as  rapidly  as  possilile,  raising  steam  to  180  lbs.  The  result  of 
this  somewhat  severe  treatment  showed  that  there  was  not  the 
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slightest  alteiation  in  form  or  any  injury  to  the  boiler.  The 
rc-sults  obtained  with  one  of  the  boifere  of  H.  M.  8.  Hornet, 
Mr.  Yarrow  thought,  would,  perhaps,  interest  the  meeting. 
It  weighed  complete,  with  fittings,  smoke-lwx,  fire  doors,  fire- 
bricks, funnel,  ciisiuga,  and  all  l>oiIer  mountings,  also  includ- 
ing water  up  to  working  level,  5  tons  7  cwt.  On  carefully 
conducted  experiments  in  the  yard  it  was  found  that  12,500 
llis.  of  water  were  evaporated  per  hour  from  60°  F.  to  180  lbs. 
pressure.  In  order  to  compare  the  relative  efficiency  of  water- 
tiiltc  boilers  with  locomotive  Iwilers,  there  were  the  following 
facts  ;  In  H.  M.  8.  Ilavock  his  firm  had  placed  two  locomotive 
lH>iler8,  and  the  machinery  indicated  on  trial  about  3,500  H.P., 
with  an  air  pressure  of  3  in.  In  the  Hornet,  a  sister  ship,  pro- 
vided with  similar  engines  and  fitted  with  eight  watcr-tulie 
lioilers,  as  previously  mentioned,  they  obtained,  with  a  very 
low  air  pressure  averaging  IJ  in.,  4,300  II  P.  The  ei^ht 
lH)iler8  in  the  Hornet  weighed  11  tons  less  than  the  locomotive 
boilers  in  the  Huvock. 

They  had  every  reason  to  fear,  from  what  they  had  been 
told,  that  trouble  would  l)e  experienced  in  working  a  group 
of  small  rapidly  evaporating  boilers  in  the  Hornet,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  had  experienced  no  difficulty  whatever, 
till'  fee«l  Ijeing  arranged  in.  as  it  were,  two  stages.  The  feed- 
pumps on  the  engines  take  their  suction  from  the  hot-well, 
and  deliver  into  a  reservoir  at  50  lbs.  pressure,  and  from  this 
reservoir  the  donkeys  take  their  suction,  each  boiler  being 
l>rovided  with  an  inaependent  donkey.  By  this  means  a  very 
ample  supply  of  water  was  always  insured  on  the  suction  side 
of  the  donkeys,  and  the  pipes  leading  to  them  could  be  of 
moderate  dimensions,  in  consequence  of  the  50  lbs.  pressure 
delivering  the  water  readily  to  the  suction  side  of  the  pumps. 
To  insure  the  reseivoir  always  being  well  filled,  there  was  a 


the  initiative  in  the  introduction  in  this  country  of  a  form  of 
boiler  which  there  was  little  doubt  is  destined  to  replace  old 
types.  lie  was  fully  convinced  .that,  in  spite  of  those  failures 
which  were  naturally  to  be  expected  to  accompany  such  a 
sudden  change  of  practice,  naval  architects  and  engineers 
would,  in  a  few  years,  recognii'«  in  the  action  of  the  British 
Admiralty  a  wise  and  important  step  in  the  advance  of  marine 
engineering,  and  he  believed  before  very  long  that  it  would 
be  generally  admitted,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  through- 
out the  world,  that  the  greatest  credit  was  due  to  the  autiiori- 
tics  at  Whitcliall  for  having  had  the  boldness  to  act  as  they 
had  done. 


LOCOMOTIVE   VALVE  GEAR   WITH   SEPARATE 
ADMISSION   AND  EXHAUST  VALVES. 


By  E.  Polonceac. 
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small  amount  of  auxiliary  feed  constantly  passing  into  it,  the 
surplus,  beyond  that  wliich  was  necessary  for  the  supply  of 
the  boilers,  being  returned  to  the  tank  through  a  relief  valve 
loaded  to  50  lbs.  As  was  well  known,  bis  firm  had  l>een  strong 
advocates  for  the  locomotive  type  of  boiler,  especially  as  the 
form  they  had  adopted  wsjs  found  to  work  satisfactorily  and 
to  be  durable  ;  but  tlie  recent  success  with  water-tube  boilers 
oliliged  them  to  advance  with  the  times  and  to  modify  their 
opinion,  a  course  more  particularly  necessary  in  view  of  the 
possible  further  rise  of  working  pressures  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  recent  action  of  the  Admiralty  in.  as  it  was, 
forcing  on  numerous  contractors  tlie  adoption  of  water-tulje 
Iwilers  had  frequently  been  unfavorably  criticised,  but  Mr. 
Yarrow  believed  that  time  would  prove  that  the  gretitest  pos- 
sible credit  was  due  to  the  authorities  for  having  thus  taken 


The  Paris  &  Orleans  Ilailway  Company  have  from  time  to 
time  trial  to  get  more  economical  results  from  their  locomo- 
tives than  is  possible  when  using  the  onlinary  slide-valve  for 
both  admission  and  exhaust.  In  1858  a  Meyer  expansion 
valve-gear  was  tried,  but  the  results  were  not  satisfactory  ; 
the  increased  economy  obtained  being  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  extra  friction  of  the  valves  and  the  extra  com- 
plication of  the  mechanism.  In  1878  a  compound  locomotive 
was  tried,  but  again  the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  compounding  involves  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete transformation  of  the  locomotive,  and  that  consequently 
on  account  of  expense  it  canhot  be  applied  to  all  the  engines 

already  existing.  It 
appears,  therefore,  to 
l)e  simpler  to  try  to 
get  increased  economy 
by  a  change  which  will 
only  involve  replacing 
the  cylinders  and  part 
of  the  valve-gear. 
These  considerations 
led  the  Company  to  try 
the  system  described 
below,  recommended 
by  Messrs.  Durant  and 
Lencauchez. 

The  immediate  aim 
of  the  experiments  was 
to  prolong  the  expan- 
sion and  to  suitably 
control  the  compres- 
sion while  still  using  a 
link  motion  gear.  In 
the  first  trial  made,  on 
engine  Nt).  67,  the  ad- 
m  IBS  ion  slide-valve 
was  driven  by  a  Gooch 
link-motion,  and  had 
certain  peculiarities  of 
construction,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  double 
the  area  of  opening 
and  to  partially  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the 
face.  The  exhaust 
slide-valve,  placed  at 
the  lower  side  of  the 
cylinder,  received  its 
motion  from  the  cross- 
head.  Exhaust  be- 
.  r-  '  .  .  .    ■  -  gan  when  the  piston 

'  had  still  22  per  cent, 

of  its  stroke  to  perform,  and  compression  began  when  it 
liad  done  22  per  cent,  of  the  return  stroke.  At  low  speeds 
the  results  were  satisfactory,  but  at  high  speeds  the  great 
amount  of  compression  was  objectionable. 

In  the  second  trial  another  locomotive.  No.  76,  had  two  ex- 
haust-valves of  the  Corliss  type  driven  from  the  cross-head, 
and  the  cylinders  were  larger.  Here,  again,  the  compression 
was  too  great  for  liigh  sjxieds. 

In  the  next  arrangement  tried  the  rods  driving  the  admis- 
sion and  exhaust-valves  worked  in  tlje  same  link,  and  were 
connected  to  each  other,  so  that  they  were  dispkccd  simul- 
taneously ;  the  same  engines  on  which  the  above  experiments 
were  made  being  U8e<l,  cylinders  and  valves  being  unaltered. 
In  engine  No.  67  release  took  place  when  25  per  cent,  of  the 
piston-stroke  remained  to  be  done,  and  compression  began 
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siiidkr  Miiil  stciiin  :i1so  ;irc  fuitl  to  lie  thrown  Ii-js  <'lr;ir  ;iway 
Irolll  llir  t'tlu'illi'  lluill  Willi  the  rtillllil  rorilis.  Tlic  iirntr  :irr:i 
is  (loiililr  lli;it  i>l  ;iiiv  Kn-iicli  (•v|«ns>  iiii:iii('s  ami  Mipcrior  to 
tliat  iif  "  Tyi"'  I".'."  .mil  the  licaliriL'  surface  i>  .Ml  |Mr  ii'iil. 
iiinrf  lliiiii  ill  till'  "  'ryi"-  1',''  .iiiil  10  >i|ii.iic-  luciirs  (HIT  sc|.  11. 1 
,'ilxivi'  that  (ilitaiiiril  in  Klaiiiaii's  iliiiililc  lioilcr  lix'DiiKiiivc. 

'rill'  coal  (•()iisiiiii|iti(iii  is  i;iv«'ii  as  •,'."(l  tii  ;'.",''.'  kil<>i;raimiiis 
|MT  limir  per  simari'  iiirtrr  ol  iziali-  siirfaii'  ;  in  ullur  wiinls. 
it  liiirns  nil  aviram- of  :'.,lt>7  ll's.  |><r  limir,  wliiili,  I.ikin^' tlir 
(Hiniiiirrtial  s|><ccl  as  II  miles  |irr  Innir.  rorrcsiioiiiis  to  7".'  llis. 
IMT  niilr  ,  I  111.  of  coal  is  saiil  to  cv.iiioralf  'tJ>  llis.  ol  waliT 
upon  III!'  avirai;i-.  or  •!.•>  llis.  as  a  iiia\iiiiiiMi.  rrstilts  no  liiltii 
llian  iilitaini'il  with  .Xnirriraii  locoiinilivi-s  :  Iml  thr  mal  liiiriiiil 
liy  llusi-  r.il^ian  loidiiiolivrs  is  of  thr  iMiniist  ■'sLuU,"  nil 
iniM'il  with  lirii|iii'tlrs.  as  roiniiiiinly  |>ra('lirril  in  Kranro.  As 
riirarils  rronoiny.  thr  risiilts  i^ivcn  liy  tin-  engine  .-ire  saiil  to 
lir  I'Mtllriil.  'riiiTi- arr.  it  is  trill-,  irrtaiii  ilrt.iils  of  tonsinir 
tion  that  roiiM  Iw  iiiipr>i\  iil  fvcii  in  thriAistiii;;  I'liiriiir.  ;is,  tor 
i'\aiiiplr.  thr  si|iiar('<'liiinni  V  anil  tin  a  I  imi  in '  of  running'  I  man  Is 
piTliiittinu  till'  rni;iiir  to  lir  i;ot  at  w  lirn  linilrr  way.  'I'liili'  is 
also  siinicliiiii's  an  iim  i|ii:il  i'\paiisiiiii  ol  llii-  tiilii'  platr,  iliir  to 
:i  siiprrior  ilraft  in  tin-  ri'iitral  --riiisof  tiilirs.  A  trmililr  also 
with  rn^iiiis  of  alinornially  lari;r  ^ralr  ana  is  tin-  ililliriilty  of 
olilaiiiini:  a  suHirii  nl  dr.ilt  in  thr  siiiokr  1m>\.  'I'lif  locoinoiivr 
ill  i|iii'stioii  is  oiii'  ot  till'  most  iiiironvt'iitional  ili'Vclopiniiit-.  of 
liMoniotiM'  praitirr  siiirr  llntiinrol  Sli-plunson.  It  w.isili 
sii:Mi'il  with  a  \ii'w  of  oldaiiiiiii:  Lirrat  stiaiiiin;;  powiT  without 
moiintin;:  thr  Uiilirilaii'.'^iiously  lii;;h.  roiilinriil.'tl  ■.ii\>\  .\iiii  ri- 
ran  trains  maki'  L'rr.itfr  iliinaiiils  on  thr  sliam  proiliniiiL' 
lapai  ily  ol  thr  hoilirs  than  i-  thr  rasr  in  Iji'jlainl.  liinri- 
llii'Sf  nmltipli'  iMiilrrs  ol  I'latiiaii.  tlii'  St.  Lionaril's  Coliip.iiiy . 
ami  otliiTS  have  Urrii  priHluiid. 

The  principal  (liiiiciisioiis  ol  thr  cnL'inc  .irc  as  follows  : 

I'lrr  boN.  uiillli  in-iili' 'i      :!" 
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.\  I'laH'o^  111  till'  ili<riiss|oii  lii'fiii  r  llir  niiitiiiLi  of  lIu'  Mrchan 
ital  l'jii:iiiri'is,  which  is  jiriiili'd  in  .iiiolhcr  colmiiii.  wc  woiijil 
call  attciilion  to  the  V.irrow  Imiji  r.  a  iic<i  ription  of  which  was 
piililislii'il  in  our  i-siic  for  March,  is'tl.  ami  which  is  now 
liciiiLi  cxploili'il  ill  this  cuiiiitry  hy  Mr.  Horace  Sec,  ol  \o.  I 
l!ro.'iilway,  .New  ^■oIk.  Inasinuch  .is  the eiiirr.'ivinirs  pulili-hcd 
ill  our  former  i^stie  i;ave  a  coinplcte  ileseriptioii  of  tlii'  ion 
^triKtioii  of  Ihc  lioiier.  it  is  not  neei-.sary  to  lecapiliilate  the 
w  hole  at  the  piisiiit  lime.  It  consists  of  three  parallel  loii'.'i- 
tiiilinal  I'hatiiiiers.  two  of  which  are  of  the  form  of  the  sector 
of  .1  circle,  while  the  tliini  ami  upper  is  a  complete  circle. 
The  time  ehamtiers  .ire  Imatcd  at  the  amrles  of  a  nearly  enui 
lateral  lriaii:;lc  with  the  ^'rate  liclweeii  the  lower  two,  while 
stiaiL'ht  tiilii's  connect  the  lower  ami  the  upi>er  oms.  The 
cimr.'iN  iiiir  which  we  piiMish  in  this  connection  is  taken  fiom 
a  iiliotoi:rapli  of  a  Imilcr  which  has  recently  U'cii  liiiill  hy 
.Mr.  ^'arrow  in  Kiiirl.-iml.  Unileis  of  this  type  were  used  mi 
I  he  torpedo  lioal  /A'C//.  ^  a  description  of  whose  trial  .ippcars 
ill  another  coliiiiiii  of  this  issue. 

In  a  recent  di.scu^-iiin  lieforilhe  Institution  of  Naval  .\rclii- 
tects  ill  Kn^d.ilid,  Mr.  Yarrow  stated  lli.il  it  was  ahout  seven 
years  ,'iu:o  that  his  liriii  liist  coiiiinenced  adoptiii.u:  stralirht 
tulics  ill  their  water  tul>e  lioilers.  h.'iviii;:  Ihcii  previously  k'd 
awav  liy  w  hat  he  liclieved  to  lie  the  popular  fall;iey  that  eiii  veil 
tulles  Were  necess.iry  in  order  to  .illow  for  coiilractioii  and 
c\paiision.  No  doiilit  it  was  necessary  to  curve  the  IiiIk's  in 
some  (Icsii^iis,  liut  it  did  not  tollow  that  it  was  necessary  in  all. 


Altlioui;li  his  liriii  li.iil  liiillt  a  1ai!;c  niimlK'r  of  wat(!r  tiilie 
lioilers  diiriiiu  the  List  seven  years  willi  str.-iiirht  IuIhs.  it  iiiiirhl 
lie  of  interest  to  the  ineelinir  to  know  that  they  had  never  had 
.1  simile  le.'ikaLTc  U'twiin  the  tuU'  and  liilK'-plate.  This  f.'icl 
proved,  they  U'lievcil.  that  there  was  iiolhin.!;  olijeclioiialile 
in  the  slrai.irlil  tulic  system,  while  it  clearly  oll'ered  many  ad- 
vaiitii^'cs.  Iiotii  ill  constriictioii  and  in  service.  Kxixriciiec  had 
shown  thai  steei  tulics,  whether  iralvaiii/.ed  or  not,  r.ipidly 
deleriuratcd.  and  if  the  tulics  were  .i;alv:iiii/ed  on  tlu'  inside  11 
loiiirh  siirfai'c  was  caused,  which,  in  some  iiislances,  rctaril<;il 
the  circulation  ol  the  waler.  There  W:(S  also  the  |Hi.ssiliilily 
of  portions  of  spelter  lodi^iiiu'  in  the  tiilies  and  p.-irtially  lilock- 
in.^  up  the  pa.ss.'ii;e.  or  causing  such  .-in  olistriiclion  which 
would  allow  sediiiicnt  to  collect.  So  lar  as  his  cNpericnci' 
went,  it  led  to  the  conclusion  thai  cop|xT  tulics  were  mme 
diiralile  than  slcil,  hut  in  the  use  of  cop]«r  it  w;is  essential 
that  it  .shoiilil  lie  Very  pure,  and  that  the  tuN-,  under  .ill  cir 
eunislaiices,  should  lie  lielow  the  level  of  the  w.iter  .ilul  alw.iys 
tilled,  olherwise  the  cop|>er  llli;;lit  liecome  OVerhealeil. 

He  also  stated  that  his  linn  coiiimeiiccd  c\|i<'rimeiits  with 
w. iter  tulie  lioilers  as  far  hack  as  1^77.  ami  jnil  a  w.iler  tiilie 
lioilcr  in  .1  turpi  do  lioat  in  the  year  ISS'.l.  and  their  e\|M'rieii<e 
indiiatid  that  Very  small  cliaii;;es  in  dcsiL'ii  mat<ri.'illy  allect 
I  lie  action  of  a  Uiiler  ;  small  altel':ilioii>  in  .sonie  cases  inakini; 
the  dilTereiice  iNtweeii  success  and  f.iilure.  If  portions  of 
the  lioilcr  lie  riiiiilly  secured  hy  stays,  which  are  not  snliject 
to  the  saini  tcm|M'rature  as  the  IuIks.  .serious  strains  ma)  he 
set  up  invohini:  continual  heiidin^  of  the  tlihes  to  meet  eon 
tinu.il  variations  «if  tem|H'r.'iture.  If  in  such  cases  the  lulus 
Ih'  only  sliiihtly  IhiiI.  it  miirht  lead  to  Iroiilile.  as  small  alter- 
.itions  in  lcni:tli  involve  considerilile  alleralioiis  in  the  curve 
necessary  to  eonlorni  to  the  variation  in  lenirth.  ('oii.sei|iieiilly 
in  cases  wlure  portions  of  the  lioilcr  are  iij:idly  .secured  to  one 
another,  it  is  iieces.sarv  that  the  U'liils  in  the  IuIk-s  should  he 
coiisider.'ilile,  so  that  they  can  easily,  and  without  e.vce.ssive 
str.iin,  suit  dillcreiices  of  temperature.  The  ]>raclice  of  his 
tiriii  was  to  aim  at  allowini:  tulics  freedoni  to  cNpaiid  :iiid 
colitiact  ;  and,  .is  the  contraction  and  exjiansioii  ol  a  i;roiip  of 
tuhes  had  liecii  found  to  he  nearly  iiniforin  under  the  comli 
lions  ot  wiirkinjr.  .'Ill)  small  dilTerenee  of  leiiL'lh  seemed  to  he 
met  hy  the  el.islieity  of  the  material.  Mr.  Yarrow,  and  those 
who  worked  with  him,  telt  satistied  on  this  point,  h.-ivini:  inaile 
very  card  111  experiments  to  test  it,  and  he  thoiiirlo  it  wiiiilil 
Im'  admitted  that  it  was  nio.st  (l<.siralilc — in  fact,  almost  esseii 
lial  — that  access  he  freely  ohtainod  to  the  interior  ol  the  tiilies, 
lor  the  |iiirposc  of  examination  and  for  cleaiiinir.  For  these 
reasons  he  w;is  stroiiL'ly  in  favor  of  slraii^ht  IuIk-s,  which  at 
the  .same  time  reduced  the  cost  ol  construction,  and  was  a 
coiivenience  in  actual  workinir  on  account  of  the  ease  in  siip- 
|ilyin,ir  sp.ire  tuhes.  In  this  way  there  was  avoided  the  larirc 
variety  ol  forms  of  sp.ire  tuhes  necessary  with  lioilers  where 
the  tlllxs  were  curved  to  dilTcrcilt  tonus. 

It  w'.'is  often  .isked.  Mr.  Y.irrow  I'ontiiiiicil,  how,  in  Ixiilcis 
siu'h  as  those  in  II.  .M.  .S.  Il'-init  and  other  previous  vessels, 
they  mana.ired  to  replace  the  tuhes.  The  form  ol  lioilers 
ado|itcd  in  the  Ifurin t.  to  which  the  s|>caker  was  refcrrin.u', 
w.is  not  ol  the  type  deseril led  in  .Mr.  Milton's  p.'i]M.r  just  rcid, 
and.  as  tlirowiiii:  some  liiiht  on  the  suhjint,  it  mi'j:ht  interest 
the  nieetiii:;  to  kiiow  that  on  one  of  the  trials  with  this  ve.s.s<.| 
lin  Ihc  lioilers  of  which  there  .-irc  over  S. (Mill  tuhes)  one  ol  llic 
tulles  :rave  way  on  aci onnt  ol  faulty  maiiutaetnre,  and  tint 
lime  occn|iieil  in  takiii:;  0111  and  replaeiiiLT  this  inhe  rcidy  for 
expamliiii:  was  only  10  minules.  His  liriii  were  .ilso  led  aw.iy 
in  their  lirst  lioilers  with  the  idea  lli.it  down  pi[ies  were  neces- 
sary to  insure  ciiciilalion.  .'iinl  in  all  the  lioilers  made  hy  them 
up  to  three  ye.'ii's  aijo  they  proviiled  four  down  pilM's.  two  at 
each  end  :  tliese  down  pipes  lieini;  sililalily  curved  to  allow 
lor  v:iriat  ions  ill  liiiu'ths  helweiii  the  upper  and  lower  portions 
of  the  lioilcr.  For  imrposes  of  cxpcriinent  they  removed  two 
of  the  down  pipes,  and  found  the  .aclioii  ol  the  lioilcr  iiii- 
atlccted.  They  Ihcn  ultimately  dispensed  with  the  other  two, 
with  the  s.'ime  result,  therehy  saviiii:  liotli  wei<;ht  and  Iciiirlh 
and  ohlainiii^'  i.'rcatcr  simplicity.  Mr.  Yarrow  inaintaineil 
that  those  who  had  li.id  hotli  w.ilcrlulic  lioilers  of  a  s.itisfac- 
lory  tyi«'  under  their  ni.'iiiau'ciiient,'.ind  tliose|of  the  hMoniolive 
type,  wdiilii  he  ready  to  adiiiil  thai  il  ici|iiireil  less  skill  to 
stoke  a  water  tulle  lioilcr  than  a  locomotive  Imilcr,  as  with  the 
l.itter  it  was  necessary  lo  keep  the  ;;rale  unitormly  cover(.<l 
with  litel  lor  fc'ir  ol  admilliii;,'  cold  air,  while  with  llie  loriiier 
such  care  w.'is  nniii'ccss.iry.  In  order  to  lest  the  elleet  of  siid 
den  chanires  of  temperature  on  one  of  his  tirm's  water  tiilie 
lioilers,  they  had,  when  experiinenlinir  with  it  in  the  y.'inj, 
forced  it  exi'cssivcly,  and  had  then  suddenly  pulled  out  the 
lire  and  stripped  the  Imilcr  ol  its  casing's,  so  as  to  cool  it  as 
.[Uickly  as  possilile.  They  then  rcpl.'iced  the  c.-isin^s,  lit  up 
as  r.'ipidlv  as  possilile,  raisiiu;  slcjiin  to  ISO  Ihs.  The  result  of 
tJiis  somewhat  severe  trealmeut  showed  that  tlieie  w;is  not  the 
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-liL'lili'st  .•illiiMlioii  in  form  <ir  any  injiiiy  t<i  the  lioik-r.  The 
iiMills  «ilil:iinc<I  with  one  of  tlic  lioilcrs  of  II.  M.  .S.  //«/■/,. 7, 
Mr.  Yarrow  Ihoiiuhl,  would,  |ii'rha|K,  interest  the  nieclini;. 
Ii  wcisjhed  loniiilele,  willi  litlinLTs,  snioki- liox,  lire  tioors,  lire 
rieks,  funnel,  e,isini;s.  ;incl  iill  lioiler  inoiintiiijis,  also  ineliul- 
mu'  water  up  to  workin;r  level.  •">  Ions  7  <\vt.  On  e.irelully 
,  .inilueleil  eNperinieiils  in  the  yard  it  was  found  th.il  !:.',.■»()(( 
IIk,  of  writer  Were  evaporated  per  hour  Ironi  (HI  J'',  to  IM)  Ilis. 
prissure.  In  order  to  eoinpale  the  ri-lalive  ellieieney  of  w'ator- 
iiilie  hollers  with  locomotive  hollers,  there  were  the  followinj; 
l.iels  .  In  II.  -M.  S.  Ihit'iik  his  lirm  had  jilaeed  two  locoinolive 
'oilers,  anil  the  maehinery  indie.ited  on  trial  ahout  :<,rt(H)  II. I'.. 
uilh  an  air  |)ressure  of  ;>  in.  In  the  ll'irml,.  a  sister  .ship,  |)ro 
\ided  with  similar  I'lmines  ,ind  lilted  with  eiirht  wati'r  tulH' 
Niiilers,  as  ]ireviou,>ly  mentioneil,  they  olit.iined,  with  u  very 
!.nv  air  pressure  averairini,'  1|  in.,  I,;5(M»  II  1'.  'I'lie  eii^hl 
iinilers  in  the  Uorint  wi'IltIhiI  II  tons  less  than  the  locomotive 
■  "■ilers  in  the  llirorh. 

They  had  every  reason  to  fear,  from  wh.-it  thi'V  h,id  heen 
■'ild,  that  Ironlile  would  lie  e\|i<rieneed  in  working  a  jrroup 
c4'  sni;dl  rajddly  evaponitin;;  hollers  in  the  ll'irm  I ,  hut,  as  a 
miller  ol  faet,  Ihey  had  experiineed  no  dillienlly  whatever. 
till  leid  iieinir  arnn^ed  In,  as  it  were,  two  st.iires.  't'lie  leed- 
|itinips  on  the  etiirines  lake  their  su<-lion  from  the  hot-well, 
:iiid  deliver  into  a  reservoir  at  ."iO  Ihs.  jiressure,  and  from  this 
11  -.ervoir  the  iloiikeys  take  their  suelion,  eaeh  holler  heini: 
[.rovidi-d  with  an  independent  clonkey.  l!y  this  means  a  very 
iMiple  supply  of  w.iter  w,is  always  insured  on  the  suelion  side 
of  the  donkeys,  and  the  pipes  le;idinir  to  them  eould  he  ot 
moderate  dimensions,  in  eonseipienee  ol  the  "id  Ihs.  jiressun- 
ililivurini;  the  w.iter  re:idily  to  Ihe  suelion  side  ot  the  pumps. 
I'll  insure  the  reseivoir  always  hiinir  well  liUed,  there  was  a 


the  initialive  in  the  intro<liiction  in  this  roiinfry  <it  a  form  of 
holler  which  there  was  lilth-  doiiht  is  destined  to  replace  ohl 
types,  lie  was  fully  convinred  that,  in  spite  of  IIio,se  failures 
which  Were  natunilly  to  he  e.\pe<-led  to  .•leeonip.my  .stK'li  a 
sudden  chaii.ue  ol  praeli«:e,  naval  architects  and  eni^ijUKTS 
would,  in  a  f«'W  years,  re«-oi;ni/c  in  the  action  of  the  ISrilLsh 
Admiralty  a  wise  and  important  ste|i  in  the  ailvanceol  m.arine 
enu'ineerini:,  and  he  helieved  liefore  very  lonj:  that  it  would 
W:  licner.illy  admitted,  not  ordy  in  this  eounlry,  hut  throu^li 
out  the  world,  thai  the  •greatest  ircilit  was  due  to  the  authori- 
ties at  Whitehall  for  havinir  had  the  holdncss  to  act  iis  they 
had  done. 


LOCOMOTIVE    VALVE  GEAR    WITH    SEPARATE 
ADMISSION   AND  EXHAUST  VALVES 


IJv  K.  l'<ii.iiNri;\f. 


I'llK   YAUUKW   BOILEH. 

sni.ill  ainoimt  ol  auxiliary  leed  constantly  passing  into  it.  the 
surplus,  lievond  that  whiili  w.is  neees.sarv  for  the  supply  of 
the  iMiilers,  lieiiiL'  ntiirned  to  the  timk  throuirh  a  relief  valve 
loadtil  to  •'itl  Ills.  .Vs  was  well  know  ii,  his  liriii  li.td  heen  stroni,' 
iidvoiali-.  fur  the  locoinolive  type  of  holler,  es|H;ci:il!y  as  the 
torni  they  h.id  .idoplid  was  found  to  work  salisfaetorily  and 
to  he  diirahle  ;  hut  Ihe  recent  success  with  Water  tllhe  hollers 
ohliijcd  them  to  .■idvanie  with  the  times  and  to  modify  Iheii 
opinion,  a  course  mure  parliiiilarly  mcissary  in  view  of  the 
possihle  further  rise  of  workitij  pressures  in  the  immeilhite 
future.  The  reciiil  action  of  the  .Vdmirally  in.  a-^  it  w:is, 
loniii:;  on  numerous  conlraciors  tlii'  .idoplion  of  w.iter-luhe 
liiiil.rs  h.id  lrei|Uently  heen  iinf.ivorahly  erilieised.  Init  Mr. 
^  arrow  lH-li<!Veil  that  time  would  prove  that  Ihe  !:;reatu.sl  pos- 
sihle credit  was  due  to  the  atilhorilies  for  ha v in"  thus  tiikcu 


Tut.  Pari>  A:  Orleans  Railway  Company  have  Irom  time  to 
time  tried  to  ^et  more  economical  results  Irom  their  liMonio 
lives  th.-m  is  possihle  when  usiiiL'  the-  ordinary  slide  v.ilve  for 
huth  admission  and  exhaust.  In  l!s"iS  a  ^[eyer  cxp.ansioli 
valve  ge;ir  was  trieil,  hut  th<'  results  were  not  satisf.iclory  . 
the  increased  cciinomy  ohtainiil  heini;  mure  than  counterh.'il 
aneeil  hy  the  extra  friction  of  llu'  valves  and  the  extra  <om 
]ilicatioii  of  the  mediainsni.  In  I^T.S  a  compound  locomotive 
was  tried,  hut  ai,Miu  Hk'  results  were  unsatisfactory.  It  is  to 
he  remarked  that  compoiindin;.'  involves  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete transformation  ot  the  locomotive,  and  that  «',ons<Miuently 
on  ■•leeount  of  exjiense  it  cannot  he  up) il led  to  all  the  engines 

already  existing.  It 
appears,  then-fore,  to 
Im'  simpler  to  try  to 
gel  increased  economy 
hy  a  change  w  hich  will 
oidy  involve  n-placing 
the  cylinders  .and  part 
of  t  h  e  valve  gear. 
These  considerations 
led  the  Company  to  try 
the  system  descriUil 
helow,  reeommen<led 
hy  Messrs.  Durantand 
LeiK-aucliey.. 

The  immediate  :iim 
of  the  cxp<riments  w  :us 
to  prolong  the  expan- 
sion and  to  suitahly 
control  the  compres- 
sion while  still  using  a 
link  motion  gear,  lu 
the  first  trial  made,  on 
engine  No.  (>T.  the  :td- 
m  iss  ion  slide-valve 
wasdriven  hy  a  (!oo<-Ii 
liiikniolion,  and  hiwi 
certiiin  peculiarities  of 
construction,  the  oh- 
ject  lic'ing  to  dotihlc 
the  area  of  oiHMiing 
and  l.oitMrtially  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the 
face.  The  e  x  li  a  u  s  t 
slide-valve,  placed  at 
the  low<-r  sitle  of  the 
cylinder,  received  its 
motion  from  the  cross- 
hi'ad.  Kxhaust  Ijc- 
gan  when  the  piston 
liad  still  'i'l  jH-r  cent, 
ol  its  stroke  to  perform,  ami  comprcs.sion  began  when  it 
had  done  22  i>er  c<-nt.  of  tlic  return  stroke.  Al  low  speeds 
the  re.sults  xv<'re  satisfaitory,  hut  at  high  sj>ecil.s  the  great 
amount  of  com]tression  w;is  ohjectionahle. 

In  the  second  trial  another  locomotive.  Xo.  7<i,  liad  twoe.x- 
haust-valves  ol  the  Corliss  tyjH;  driven  from  Ihe  cros>-heail, 
and  the  cylinders  were  larger.  Here,  again,  \W  com|>rcssioii 
w.is  too  gre.-it  for  high  siweds. 

In  the  next  arranncmint  lrie<l  Ihe  roils  ilriving  the  admis- 
sion and  <^\haiist-v,ilves  worked  in  the  same  link,  and  wen; 
connected  to  each  other,  so  that  the}'  were  displa<cd  simul- 
taneously ;  the  same  engines  on  which  the  alwtve  i'\|HTimenls 
were  made  iH-ing  used,  cylinders  and  valves  lieing  unaltered. 
In  engine  Xo.  07  release  look  jilace  when  'i't  jht  cent,  of  tiie 
pistou-stroke  remained  to  be  doue,  and  couij>rcs.sion   In-gan 
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•when  30  per  cent,  of  the  return  stroke  had  been  done.  The 
results  were  entirely  satisfactory,  reversing  being  easily  per- 
formed, and  11  greater  amount  of  work  for  the  same  weight  of 
steam  being  obtained  than  with  ordinary  locomotives. 

As  a  result  of  tlie  preceding  experiments,  new  cylinders  with 
four  Corliss  valves  and  the  smallest  possible  clearance  spaces 
were  fitted  to  engine  No.  67,  and  this  design  Ijas  been  applied 
to  all  new  passenger  engines  for  the  last  year  and  a  half.  The 
advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  conditions  relating  to  cooling  of  the  steam  on  enter- 
ing the  cylinder  are  l>etter  than  in  the  ordinary  engines,  since 
the  sides  of  the  admission-ports  arc  not  cooled  by  the  escape  of 
the  exhaust  steam. 

'i.  The  fall  of  pressure  is  less,  since  the  port  area  is  nearly 
double. 

3.  The  diminution  of  the  clearance  volume,  prolongation  of 
the  expansion,  lessening  of  the  compression  are  all  favorable 
to  the  more  efficient  use  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder. 

4.  The  back  pressure  is 
lessened  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  clearance  vol- 
ume, since  the  quantity 
of  exhaust  steam  to  be  got 
rid  of  is  reduced. 

5.  The  friction  of  the 
four  Corliss  valves  is  less 
than  that  of  an  ordinary 
slide-valve. 

6.  The  arrangement  of 
the  exhaust-valves  at  the 
lower  siile  of  the  cylinder 
allows  a  natural  drainage 
to  take  place,  and  drain- 
cocks  are  therefore  un- 
necessary. 

The  design  has  been  ap- 
plicil  to  eight  express  en- 
gines, and  is  \mng  applied 
to  Uiree  express  and  three 
goods  engines  in  course  of 
construction.  One  of 
these  engines  coming  into 
the  shops  for  overliHul 
after  running  40.300  miles, 
the  valves  and  valve-gear 
were  examined.  The  wear 
of  the  valves  and  the  joints 
of  the  link-motion  was 
practically  nil.  With  or- 
dinary locomotives  the 
valves  and  faces  usually 
require  adjustment  after 
running  about  15,000 
miles.  The  consumption 
of  fuel  Is  15.2  per  cent, 
less  than  the  average  in 
the  ordinary  engines  do- 
ing the  same  work.  The 
expenditure  of  lubricant 

is  a  little  higher,  being  51  as  against  42  grams  per  kilometer. 
— Annates  de*  Mines. 


that  when  misfortune  has  overtaken  men  whose  wives  are 
dependent  upon  them,  that  they  shall  not  be  separated,  and 
that  they  may  descend  the  decline  of  life,  hand  in  band,  if 
they  are  disposed  to  do  so.  With  this  in  view,  provision  has 
been  made  so  that  [H)or  men  and  their  wives  will  both  be  cared 
for.  The  school,  it  is  said,  will  be  on  a  par  with  the  leading 
educational  institutions  of  the  world  for  teaching  the  most 
advanced  methods  of  marine  construction. 

The  de<licatory  exercises  were  led  by  Bishop  Henry  C.  Pot- 
ter, of  the  New  York  Diocese. 

The  institution  has  been  incorporated,  and  tlie  trustees  are 
W.  H.  Webb,  President ;  Stevenson  Taylor,  Secretary ; 
Thomas  F.  Rowland,  Treasurer  ;  Professor  Frederick  "R.  Hut- 
ton,  Columbia  College  ;  Andrew  Reed,  Resident  Trustee ; 
All)crt  G.  IJogert,  Charles  S.  Smith.  Merritt  Trimble,  T.  S. 
Marvel,  Newburgh,  and  Charles  H.  Cramp,  Philadelphia. t?"' 

It  is  magnificent  l>enefactions  like  this  which  renew 'one's 
hope  in  the  future  of  our  people,  which  is  now  often  sorely 


WXBB'S  ACADEMY  AND  HOMS  FOR  8HIPBUILDBRS. 


sliaken  by  the  ignorance,  imbecility,  and  corruption  in  high 
places. 


ACADEMY  AND  HOME  FOR  SHIPBUILDERS. 


On  Saturday,  May  5,  the  new  building  which  has  just  been 
completed  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  William  H.  Webb, 
the  distinguished  shipbuilder,  was  dedicated  to  the  uses  for 
which  it  is  intcn<led.  These  are  indicated  by  its  name,  which 
is  "  Webb's  Academy  and  Home."  Its  purpose  is  to  establish 
a  sort  of  refuge  or  home  for  poor  men  who  have  worked  on 
the  hulls  or  engines  of  ships  ;  and,  second,  a  school  of  naval 
construction  for  boys  who  are  unable  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  such  an  education  elsewhere.  Mr.  Webb  hsis  devoted 
$2,000, (MX)  to  establishing  this  home  and  school. 

The  building  is  located  at  Fordham  Heights,  facing  on  Sedge- 
wick  Avenue,  overlooking  the  Hudson  and  Harlem  rivers. 
Thirteen  acres  of  ground  were  bought  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  magnificent  buiUiing  is  a  striking  feature  in  this  pictur- 
esque region.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration — for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Se^ilxmrd — the  main  structure  is  of  the 
Romanesque  order  of  architecture,  of  plain  stone,  and  round 
arches  on  the  upiier  tier  of  windows'.  It  provides  the  most 
complete  facilities  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended 
that  the  broadest  liberality  could  supply.  Not  only  is  it  in- 
tended that  it  shall  be  a  home  for  poor  men.  but  it  is  intended 


BRIDGE  ON  DULUTH,  MISSABE  &  NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


The  building  of  the  Duluth,  Missabc  &  Northern  Railway, 
from  the  junction  with  the  Duluth  &  Winnipeg  Railroad  into 
Duluth,  Minn.,  necessitated  the  construction  of  extensive  dock 
facilities  on  St.  Louis  Bay.  To  reach  the  dock  a  viaduct 
about  2,500  ft.  long  and  double  track  was  constructed  across 
the  Bats.  The  work  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Martz,  Chief 
Engineer  for  the  Railroad  Company,  and  the  contract  awardeil 
to  the  Youngstown  Bridge  Company,  of  Youngstown,  O.,  for 
the  construction  of  the  viaduct,  according  to  their  own  de- 
signs, to  be  built  of  soft  steel  not  reameiT.  The  crossing  of 
the  streets  necessitated  the  use  of  six  or  eight  spans  without 
longitudinal  bracing.  These  spans,  together  with  the  one 
across  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  liailrond  tracks,  varied  from 
44  ft.  to  86  ft.  in  length.  The  one  which  we  illustrate  is  tlie 
span  across  the  tracks  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  liailroad. 
The  extreme  length  is  86  ft.,  with  a  skew  of  61°  30'.  The  span 
is  double  track,  through  on  shelf.  The  live  load  used  con- 
sisted of  two  101-ton  consolidation  locomotives.  The  center 
girder  weighed  when  completed  33  tons,  and,  as  was  true  of 
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all  the  work  in  this  structure,  the  flange  angles  and  flange 
plates  were  all  in  one  piece  without  splice.  The  bracing  be- 
tween the  girders  consisted  of  adjusUible  lateral  rods  and  deep 
lattice  struts,  with  gussets  running  to  the  ton  flange  of  the  gir- 
ders, each  gusset  l)cing  stiffened  on  the  edge  by  two  angles. 
The  girders  rest  on  steel  columns,  which  are  braced  to  the 
irirders  by  knee  braces,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  The  coluinns 
.'ire  calculated  to  take  up  the  bending  strains  due  to  traction 
,ind  temperature.  The  transverse  sway  bracing  was  of  ad- 
justable rods,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  foundations  rest  on 
jiiling,  thus  precluding  the  possibility  of  using  stiff  sway 
hracing,  as  a  number  of  structures  that  have  been  built  with 
stiff  Itracing,  when  the  foundations  were  on  piles,  have  been 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN. 


The  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publication  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  help  to  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  informa- 
tion which  will  help  to  make  our  list  more  complete  or  cor- 
rect, or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind 
of  accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a 


BBIDGK.ON  DULUTH,  HISSABB/'&  NORTHERN  RAILWAY,  BUILT  BY  THK  YOUNOSTOWN  BRIDGE  COMPANY. 


found,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  settle  and  render  the 
stiff  «way  bracing  of  little  service.  Any  slight  settlement  in 
the  foundations  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  adjustable  lat- 
erals. Tlie  other  spans  in  the  viaduct  were  built  of  the  same 
general  design  as  this,  except  they  were  all  deck,  with  stiff 
lateral  bracing  and  frames.  Besides  the  viaduct  proper,  the 
Youngstown  Bridge  Company  constructed  for  the  road  two 
girder  spans  in  the  dock  proper,  and  a  73-ft.  girder  span  on 
columns  on  the  line  of  the  road.  The  Duluth,  Missabe  & 
Northern  Railway,  by  means  of  this  improvement,  are  enabled 
to  haul  tlie  ore  from  the  renowned  Missjibe  Range  to  St.  Louis 
Bay  over  their  own  tracks  the  entire  distance,  and  have 
facilities  for  handling  ore  second  to  no  road  in  the  United 
States. 


favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  all  intrust  our  lives  arc  expcSed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  April,  has 
been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

,  ACCIDENTS  IM   .\PRIL. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  5. — F.  J.  Suter,  a  fireman  on  the 
Pennsylvania  liailroad,  was  killed  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
Twenty-eighth  Street  yards  while  working  with  the  airbrakes 
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wlicii  ;'.<!  |mt  (Till.  i>f  Ili4-  n'tiirii  sirokf  li:iil  Im'cii  done.  Tlir 
rcsiill';  ui-rr  ciiliri'lv  s;ili--f:iilt>r\.  rcMTsiii^-  Iniiii;  easily  |M'r- 
liiriiii-il.  ami  a  ^rralir  aiiiciiint  nl  wiirU  for  llic  same-  \vcii;lil  iif 
slrani  liriim  iiMaini'il  lli.iii  willi  onliiiary  IiM-oiiiotivcs. 

As  a  iisiill  of  (lie  |>ri-<  i-iliiii:  cNiirriiiii-iils.  new  ex  liiiilcis  with 
lolir  Corliss  valves  ami  llie  siiiallesl  |iossil>le  «-|eaiaiuc  spares 
were  lilli'il  lo  eilL'ille  No.  fiT.  aiiil  lliis  liesiu'li  lias  ln-ell  a|>|>lle<l 
|i.  all  new  pass,  lejif  eiii^iiies  lor  the  last  vi'ar  ami  a  hall.  The 
ail\aiila'.res  ot   Iliis  arraimeiiietil  are  as  lollows  : 

I.    Tiie  eoiiililions  ril.iliiiL:  to  looliiiir  ol    the  sleaiii  on  enter 
in^  the  e\  liriihr  .ire    iHller  th.in  in  the  on  I  i  11.1  r\  eiiuilies,  siiiee 
the  sidis  o(  the  ailiiiissioii  |>orls  are  not  et«ilnl  liv  the  cseal'e  of 
the  evhaiisl    sleain. 

■.'.  riie  fall  of  pressure  is  less,  sinee  the  port  are.i  is  nearly 
ijoiilile. 

:!.  The  illininiilioii  ol  the  ele.iraiiee  voliinie,  prolon;:alion  of 
the  e\p;insion,  lesseiiiiiir  of  (he  eonipresvion  are  all  faxunilile 
to  the  more  ellieieni   Use  of  the  steam  ill  the  e\  limler. 

I.   Till-  liaek  pressure  is 
lesseiieil    liy    the    iliniiiiu 
tloii    of  the  ele.araiiee  vol- 
iinu'.   siiwe    the    c|iiantlty 
of  e\liaust  steam  to  1m'  u:ot 


that  when  misfortune  lias  ovi-rlaken  men  wlios<'  wives  an 
ilepemleiit  upon  them,  thai  they  shall  not  lie  separateil,  ami 
thai  they  may  ileseemi  the  ileeliiie  ot  life,  hand  in  liaml.  if 
they  are  disposed  to  do  so.  With  this  in  view,  provision  lias 
Imi'Ii  made  so  that  piH)i  men  ami  their  w  ives  w  ill  IkiMi  he  e.ireil 
for.  The  .seliool.  it  is  said,  will  Ih>  on  a  par  with  the  leadiiiL' 
ediieational  institutions  <d  the  world  for  teaehin:^  the  most 
advalie<'d  niethiNls  of  marine  eonstriielion. 

The  dedieatoiy   evereises  Weri'   leil  l(\    llishop  Henry  ('.   I'ot 
ter.  of  the  \ew    York  l>icK-e.s<'. 

'i'he  iiisliMition  li.is  U^eii  ineorporaled,  and  the  trustees  are 
W.  II.  W'elili,  Tresideiil  ;  Stevenson  Taylor,  Seerel.ary  . 
Thomas  K.  Kowland.  Treasurer  ;  I'rofessor  I'Veileriik  K.  Hut 
Ion,  t'olumliia  ('olleire  ;  .\ndrew  Itied.  K'esiileiit  Trustee. 
.\lliert  t;  Uoijerl.  Ciiarles  S.  Smilh.  .Mirrill  Trimhie,  'I".  S. 
Marvel,  Ni'W  luir,i;li,  and  Charles  II.  Cramp,  I'liiladelphia."''' 

It  is  mau'iiilieent   Ix'iief.ielions  like  this  whieli   leiiew  "one's 
hope  ill   the   future  of  our  people,  wliieli   is  now  often  sore  I  v 


rid 


redueed. 


■"(.  The  frietioii  of  lh<' 
four  Corliss  valves  is  le.s.s 
than  thai  of  an  ordinary 
slide  valve. 

•'».  VUf  arraii?;emeiit  <if 
the  evh.iiist  valves  at  tin- 
lower  side  of  the  eyiimhr 
allows  a  natural  drainace 
lo  t.ike  plaee,  and  <lrain 
eoeks  are  Iherelnii'  tin 
neeessary. 

The  ili'si.iiii  h.is  lieeii  ap 
plied  to  ei'.;lil  ivpress  en 
u'illes,  ;ind  is  lieilii;  applied 
to  threi-  evpresx  ami  thne 
Uloml-ellL'ilKs  in  eoiirse  of 
e.in-.truelioii.  t  >  n  e  of 
tlu-se  eii.Lrines  eomiiiLC  into 
tin-  slio)is  fill  overhaul 
after  runiiiiii;  III  ■.'i>iimile>. 
the  valves  and  valveije.ii 
wereex.iliiilied.  The  Wear 
of  the  valvej.and  the  joints 
of  the  link  iiiolioii  was 
praelieallv  /.//.  With  or 
diiiarv  loeomolives  the 
valves  and  laees  usually 
reiplire  adjustment  .afler 
r  u  n  n  i  11  'j:  ahoiit  I'l.iimt 
mill's.  The  iDtisumptioii 
ot  fuel  is  l.").'J  |KT  eenl. 
less  than  the  avera^'e  in 
the  onlinary  eni:iiies  do- 
in^  the  same  work.  The 
espeiidilure  of   liilirii  ant 

is  a  little  liii;her,  hein^' "il  as  airaiiist  I','  L'rams  per  kilometer. 
— Aiii>:i/iii  ill*  .Uiiii.t. 


WKIii'.S   .\rADK.VV    .\M)   IK1.MI-:   t-iUt  smi'lttll.DHIiS. 


shaken  liv  tliu  ignorance,  imiieeility,  anil  eorriiption  in  lii.i^li 
jilai'es. 


ACADEMY  AND  HOME  FOR  SHIPBUILDERS 


BRIDGE  ON   DULUTH,  MISSABE   &   NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


(IN  Satiird.iy,  May  ■">,  the  new  liiiilditi!;  wliic-h  lias  just  Ihmmi 
eompleti'd  throu;:h  ilie  muniliiu-nee  of  Mr.  Willi.im  II.  Wehli, 
the  distiiiiruislied  shiplniilder,  was  dedieated  to  the  uses  for 
whieli  it  is  inteiiiled.  These  are  indieated  hy  its  name,  which 
is"  Welilis  .Veademy  and  Home."  Its  purposi>  is  to  estalilish 
a  sort  of  retii'j:e  or  liiiiiie  for  poor  men  who  have  worked  on 
the  hulls  or  eiiirities  ol  ships  :  and,  .seeoiid,  a  seluMil  of  naval 
eouslruetion  lor  hoys  who  are  uii.iMe  to  siiiire  the  advaiitai;es 
of  siieli  .III  edueatioii  elsewhere.  Mr.  Welili  has  devoted 
J,-.>.iMHi,(lilO  to  estal>lisliiii_'  this  home  and  s,  hool. 

The  tiuildilii;  is  loeat<>d  at  h'ordham  Hei^dits.  faeinu'oii  Sedu^<'. 
wiek    .\ venue,   overlookiiii:   tin-    Hudsun   and    llarlein   rivers, 
riiirleeii  acres  ot    irrouiid   were  liouirlit   for   this  purpose,  and 
the  ni.iLriiilieeiit   Imildini:  is  a  strikiiiL'  feature  in  this  pietiir 
esipie  reirion.      .\s  will  he  seen  from  the  illiisiralion      for  which    | 
we   .ire   iiidelited    to    S,  ,i!>.',iii/     the   ni:\iii   structure   is  of   the    ! 
IJi>nianesi|ue  onler  of  arehiteclure,  of   plain   stone,  and  round 
arches  on   the  upper  tier  of  winilow>.      It    provides  the   most    , 
complete   facilities    for   the   purpose   for   which   it    is   intended    ' 
that  the  liroadest  liherality  <-ould  supply.     Not  oiih  is  it  in- 
tendetl  that  it  shall  Ik-  a  home  for  poor  iimii.  hut  it  is  intended   I 


Tin;  hnildiiii;  of  the  Hiiliith,  Missahe  ifc  Northern  Uailway, 
from  the  junetioii  with  the  Huliith  »V:  Winiiipeij  Hailroad  into 
Huluth,  Minn.,  necessitated  the  <-oiistruction  of  extensive  dock 
facilities  on  .sit.  I.oiiis  Uay.  To  reach  the  dock  a  viadtlcl 
ahout  '.'..'(Ihl  ft.  loui;  ,iiid  doiihle  track  was  constructed  across 
the  Hats  Tlie  work  w.is  laid  oiil  hy  Mr.  C,  II.  Mafl^,  Chief 
IjiL'ineer  for  the  Uailro.id  Company,  and  the  contract  aw.irdeil 
to  the  ^■oun^'stown  ItridiTc  ( 'ompany,  of  Yonnustown,  (I.,  for 
the  construction  of  the  viaduct,  aceordiiiir  to  their  own  de 
siirns.  to  lie  liiiilt  of  soft  steel  not  reamed.  The  crossing  ol 
the  streets  nei  essit.itcd  the  use  ol  six  or  eii;lit  spans  withiiiit 
lonL^itmlinal  hraciiiL,'.  'I'liese  spans,  to;;<tlier  with  the  one 
across  the  St.  I'aul  iV  l»ululli  liailioail  tricks,  v.iried  lioni 
II  ft.  to  .><(;  ft.  in  leinrlh.  The  one  which  we  illustrate  is  the 
^^iii  across  the  tracks  ot  the  St.  Taiil  (V  hnliitli  Itailroad. 
The  extreme  h'liirth  is  St!  ft.,  with  a  ski'W  nl  til  ;!il  .  The  span 
is  doiihle  track,  throii-Th  on  shell.  The  live  load  used  con 
>isted  of  two  Ktlton  consolidation  locomotives.  The  center 
trirdcr  weij,'lied  when  completed  :i:>  tons,  and,  as  w:is  true  of 
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ill  llir  work  ill  this  structure,  the  Ihiiii^e  iUiirles  hikI  ll:ilii;e 
(•lates  uc  re  .ill  in  one  pii  ce  willioiit  splire.  The  ImiciriL'  \»-- 
I  ween  l.lie  i;il'ilers  ('c)ll^islell  of  :iiljiisl:ilile  l.iter.'tl  HmU  anil  ileep 
!  illlce  siTUls.  wllli  L'lissi'l.s  niniiiiiL;  to  Ihe  l(i|>  ll.iii'j;e  of  llie  j;ir- 

•  icTs.  eaeli  gusset  Im-Iii<;  .vMlTeiieil  on  Ihi'  e(lL;c  hv  lwi>  aiiL'les. 
I'lie  v'irders  rest,  on  steel  eoluinns,  wliieh  are  lnaeeil  to  the 

•  inters  tiy  l\iiee  lir,ie<-s,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  'I'he  loliiniiis 
,ie  eah'iil.tteil  to  lake  ii|)  Itie  lu'iiiliiit^  strains  itiie  to  trielioii 
mil  l<in|>eiatiire.  'I'he  transverse  sway  liraeinj,'  was  of  ail 
,iisl;ilile  roils,  owiii'T  to  tile  laet  lliat  tlie  foiinilatioiis  rest  on 
j.illiiL'.  thus  preeltiiliiii;  the  itossiliility  of  usini;  stilV  sway 
iiraeifii^,  .-IS  a  luiiiiher  ol  struelures  that  liave  lieeii  hiiilt  with 
-.liir  liraeiii;^,  when  the  fountlalions  were  on   piles,  have  lieeii 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN. 


'I'lllO  ohjeel  ot  pillilisliiiii;  this  iiiontlily  list  of  aeeiileiit.s  to 
liHMiiiiotive  eiiLriiii-ers  anil  lireinrn  is  lo  make  known  Ihi- terri- 
lile  saerilieeof  lite  ami  liinli  lli.it  is  eoiistaiitly  .i:<>tn.i;  on  ainoiiLT 
Ihiselassof  people,  with  the  hope  ttiat  sueli  piiltlie.ition  \\  ill 
ill  lime  iniliiale  >.i»nie  of  tlie  eallses  of  aetiihiils  of  lliis  kiliil. 
anil  help  to  lessen  the  awful  aiiioiiiit  of  siilTeriii<,'  iliie  iliieitiy 
anil  imlireetly  to  thein.  If  any  one  will  ai<l  lis  with  inforiii.a 
tion  wliieh  will  lulp  to  make  our  list  monr  eomplele  or  eoi- 
n-et,  or  who  will  iiiilieale  the  eaiises  or  th<'  «-iiris  for  any  kiiu! 
of  aeeiileiits  whiih  occur,   they  will  not  only  Iw  lioing  us  a 


BRtDGK.ON    Ut'M  Til.   MISS.^KK^'.k    NOItTlIEKN   K.MI.WAY,    Bl  II.T   BY  TUB  YOf.NUSTOWN   BK1D6B  COMI'ANY. 


foiinil.  in  other  parLs  of  the  (•ouiitry,  to  settle  ami  reiuler  the 
stilT  HWHV  liraiitijr  of  little  service.  Any  slii;ht  seltlemeiit  in 
the  founil.'itions  can  In-  ac<'ounteil  for  liy  the  ailjilstahle  lat- 
I'ral*.  'Hie  other  spans  in  the  viailiK-t  wen-  huilt  of  the  .same 
;;ilieral  ilesi-;!!  ;is  this,  except  they  Were  all  ileck,  with  stilf 
lateral  lir.icinir  anil  frames.  IJesiiles  Ihe  viailiU't  proper,  thi; 
Voiin;;«lowii  l!riil;;e  Company  coiislriicleil  for  the  roail  two 
irinler  sp.ins  in  the  tlock  proper,  untl  a  "'.i-ft.  iiinliT  span  on 
columns  on  the  line  of  the  roail.  Tlie  Diiluth,  Missalie  A: 
Xorthern  Kailway,  hy  iniaiisof  this  iinprovenient,  are  eiiahleil 
to  h.'iiil  the  ore  from  the  ri'iiowneil  Missalie  U.anire  to  St.  l/ouis 
iJiiy  over  their  own  trucks  the  entire  ilistiince,  ami  have 
facilities  for  hanillini;  ore  second  to  no  roail  in  the  Initcd 
States. 


'    favor,  hut  will  lie  aiding  in  .-U'coinpli.shin!^  the  oliject  of  pnh 

I   lishini;  tins  report,  which  is  to  lessen  IIh-  risk  and  daii!:<'r  to 

which  the  men  to  whom  we  all  intrust  our  lives  are  e.\|Misei|. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  h.ave,  from 

[   which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.     From  thes*- 

tlu;  followiiii;  list  of  accidents,  which   iH-curml  in  .\pril,  has 

l«en  made  up.     ( )f  course  we  cannot  reinirt  those  of  whiili  we 

Jiave  no  knowledge,  and  doul»tle.ss  there  are  many  --uih. 

'  .XCCIDK.M'S    IN    .M'UII,. 

I'ittshur<;h,  I'.i..  April  ."i.— F.  .1.  Siiter,  a  fireman  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Uailroad.  wjui  killinl  yesterday  .aftijriioon  in  the 
Twenty-eiuhth  .Street  yards  while  working  with  the  airhrakes 
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under  his  engine.  A  brake  lever  was  suddenly  thrown  out 
:tguiDst  his  head,  killing  him  instantly. 

Clarksvillc,  Tenn.,  April  5.— While  a  freight  train  on  the 
C.  &  O.  liailroad  was  passing  Cumberland  City  Station  this 
evening,  some  one  threw  a  stone  Into  the  cab,  striking  the 
fireman  over  the  eye,  inflicting  quite  a  severe  injury. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  April  5. — A  tire  on  an  engine  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  broke  while  the  engine  was  running  at  the 
rate  of  3.5  miles  an  hour  near  here  tliis  afternoon.  The  fire- 
man and  engineer  were  slightly  injured. 

Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y.,  April  5. — A  misplaced  switch  caused 
ihe  derailment  of  a  train  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal 
Company's  Railroad  at  this  point  this  morning.  A  man  in 
front  of  the  switch  lights  prevented  the  engineer  from  seeing 
tlie  open  switch.  The  engineer  and  fireman  escaped  with 
slight  iniiiries. 

Lake  Benton,  Minn.,  April  6. — A  regular  west-bound  pas- 
senger train  on  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  branch  of  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Railroad,  jumped  the  track  half  a  mile  east 
of  here  to-day.  Engineer  £d.  Frary  was  instantly  crushed  to 
death  under  the  engme. 

Cairo,  111.,  April  6.— Engineer  Charles  IL  Norris,  of  the 
Illinois  Central  lioad,  had  his  legs  so  badly  crushed  that  they 
had  to  be  amputated,  as  Uie  result  of  a  collision  between  his 
engine  and  some  airs  at  this  point  this  evening.  The  shock 
of  the  collision  threw  the  throttle  wide  open  and  the  engine 
ran  down  the  track. 

Dalleston,  Pa.,  April  7.— A  gas  explosion  in  the  fire-box  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  engine,  causing  the 
llaines  to  shoot  out  at  the  door,  burned  Isaac  Van  Pelt,  fire- 
man of  the  engine,  about  the  head  and  face  very  badly  this 
afternoon. 

New  Era,  Mich.,  April  9. — An  engine  on  a  logging  railroad 
belonging  to  Staples  &  Covel  ran  into  a  tree  and  was  knocked 
over  a  16-f  t.  embankment,  carrying  nine  men  with  it.  Among 
the  killed  were  Adolph  Shelander,  engineer,  and  Gus  Ander- 
son, fireman. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  April  12.— An  express  train  on  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  ran  into  a 
caboose  at  this  point  to-day.  James  GaSney,  fireman  of  the 
express  train,  was  severely  hurt  about  the  arms,  body,  and 
face. 

^Lancaster,  Pa.,  April  13.— An  engine  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  while  running  backward  and  hauling  a  cabotwe, 
was  derailed  at  this  pomt  to-day.  The  wheels  of  the  pony 
truck  left  the  rails,  pierced  the  caboose,  and  cut  it  into  frag- 
ments. Fireman  I.  C.  Cover  had  his  hip  injured  by  leaping 
from  the  engine. 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  April  13.— There  was  a  collision  at  Morris 
Junction  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  Division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  between  a  I^ehigh  Valley  passenger  train  and 
the  Pennsylvania  train  of  empty  cars,  "rhe  engineer  of  the 
passenger  train  was  thrown  oil  his  engine  and  badly  bruised. 

Hilliard,  Wyo.  Ter.,  April  14.— A  train  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Riiilroad  was  ditched  half  a  mile  east  of  here  to-night.  H. 
George,  fireman,  and  William  Lethbridge,  the  engineer,  were 
instantly  kille«l. 

Ilazleton,  Pa.,  April  15. — There  was  a  collision  between  a 
Pennsylvania  freight  and  a  Lehigh  Valley  express  traia  at 
Silver  Brook  at  noon  to-day.  Engineer  Kimmel,  of  the  freight 
train,  had  his  eye  cut  and  track  and  head  bruised.  Fireman 
Art  Brown  had  one  leg  broken  and  was  otherwise  injured. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Apnl  17.— A  landslide  occurred  at  Weaver 
Cafion,  on  the  IJnion  Pacific  Railroad,  to-day,  causing  an  acci- 
dent to  a  freight  train.  The  fireman  of  the  engine  had  one 
leg  broken. 

lieading.  Pa.,  April  18.— Philip  M.  Lehr,  a  fireman  on  a 
passenger  train  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  leaning  out 
of  his  cab  north  of  here,  and  was  caught  by  a  signal  post  and 
dragged  from  the  engine.    His  skull  was  crushed. 

Goshen,  Ind.,  April  19. — An  express  train  on  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  ran  into  the  caboose  of 
a  freight  train  standing  on  the  track  that  did  not  clear  the 
main  track,  at  Dunlap  to-day.  Engineer  Charles  Melcher 
remained  at  his  post  and  was  very  severely  injured.  Fireman 
Nopper  jumped  and  sustained  severe  injuries  by  being  thrown 
against  the  fence. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  April  19.— While  a  train  on  the  Rome, 
Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad  was  standing  on  the  Y  at 
Theresa  Junction,  waiting  for  another  train  to  pass,  the  latter 
came  down  and  ran  through  an  open  switch  at  the  rate  of  30 
miles  an  hour,  crushing  into  the  engine  of  the  waiting  train. 
The  engine  of  the  latter  was  driven  back  against  tlie  tender, 
catching  the  engineer  as  it  went  and  killing  him.  The  fireman 
j  umped  and  broke  his  leg. 

Calais,  Me.,  April  19.— The  locomotive  and  tender  of  a  train 
on  the  Shore  Line  Railroad  left  the  rails  near  here  this  morn- 


ing.   The  engineer  was  severely  injured.    The  accident  was 
Ciiused  by  the  spreading  of  the  rails. 

Denver,  Col.,  April  19. — A  passenger  train  on  the  Burling- 
ton ii  Missouri  Railroad  was  ditched  today  by  a  sand  tlrift 
on  the  track  near  Yuma,  Col.  Engineer  Pat  Quinlan  and 
Fireman  Bert  Groodwin  were  seriously  hurt. 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  April  20. — A  passenger  train  on  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  Railroad  struck  an  empty  box  car  that  had  been 
blown  by  the  wind  from  a  siding  on  to  the  main  track,  about 
3  miles  south  of  here  to-night.  Tlie  engine  fell  over  on  its 
side,  and  both  engineer  .and  fireman  were  januned  between  the 
engine  and  tender,  but  escaped  serious  injury. 

Hartford  City,  Ind.,  April  21.— A  Pan  Handle  freight  train 
plunged  down  an  emlrankment  near  here  to-day.  J.  A.  Phil- 
lips, the  engineer,  was  fatally  injured,  and  C.  L.  Tucker,  the 
fireman,  had  both  legs  broken.  The  accident  was  caused  by 
the  engineer  running  into  an  open  switch,  believing  he  was 
on  the  main  track. 

Lancaster,  N.  H.,  April  22. — A  freight  train  on  the  Grand 
Trimk  Itailway  ran  into  a  washout  at  a  bridge  over  the  Nulhe- 
gan  River,  near  Wenlock,  to-night.  The  engineer  was  killed 
and  the  fireman  badly  injured. 

Sherman,  Tex.,  April  26.— A  freight  train  on  the  Houston  & 
Texas  Central  Railroad  was  wrecked  1  mile  north  of  Van 
Alstyne  this  morning.  Circumstances  indicate  a  premeditated 
case  of  train-wrecking.  A  cross-tie  placed  near  the  cattle 
guard  was  the  obstruction.  Charlie  Clappert,  the  engineer, 
was  slightly  scratched. 

Patchogue,  L.  I.,  April  26. —Eugene  Bancroft,  an  engineer 
on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  was  stepping  from  his  engine 
this  morning  when  he  slipped  and  fell  l)etween  the  driving- 
wheels.  Both  legs  were  crushed,  the  right  one  being  entirely 
severed  at  the  hip. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  April  27. — A  broken  rail  caused  an 
engine  and  three  cars  to  leave  the  track  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  near  here  to-day.  The  engineer  was  seriously 
hurt. 

Houston,  Tex.,  April  28.— On  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santo 
Fe  Railroad,  between  Kenny  and  Bellville,  a  rock  tiain  ran 
into  the  rear  of  a  freight,  telescoping  the  freight  and  several 
of  the  cars.  Dad  Christian,  the  engineer  of  the  rock  train, 
was  badly  hurt. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  30. — Two  switch  engines  with  heavy 
trains  behind  them  collided  in  the  yards  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Keokuk  &  Northwestern  Railway  to-night.  C.  Berkshaw,  a 
fireman,  was  scalded  to  death. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  April  30. — A  train  on  the  Florida  Cen- 
tral &  Peninsula  Railroad  jumped  the  track  and  went  through 
a  30-ft.  trestle  near  Plant  City,  Fla.  The  locomotive  turned 
a  complete  somersault,  and  the  engineer  went  down  under  it. 
His  legs  were  crushed  and  his  head  and  shoulders  badly 
scalded. 

Our  report  for  April,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  28  accidents, 
in  which  .5  engineers  and  5  firemen  were  killed,  and  15  engi- 
neers and  14  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the  acci- 
dents may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Broken  rail 1 

Broken  tire 1 

Collisions 8 

Defective  air-brake 1 

Derailments 8 

Falling  from  engine. 1 

Gas  explosion 1 

Landslide 2 

Misplaced  switch 2 

Olwtruction  on  track 1 

Stone-throwing 1 

Struck  by  obstruction 1 

Train-wreckers 1 

Washout ...-. 1 

Total 28 

• 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.— The  an- 
nouncement has  Iteen  sent  out  that  the  spnng  meeting  of  this 
Society  will  l)e  held  at  Montreal,  Canada,  from  June  5  to  June 
9.  The  opening  session  will  l>e  held  at  Molson  Hall,  at  McGill 
University,  at  8.30  p.m.  of  Tuesday.  The  following  pajiers  will 
l)e  read  and  discussed  :  A.  K.  Mansfield,  Notes  on  Uie  Theory 
of  Shaft  Governors  ;  AUjert  F.  Hall,  Heat  Units  and  the  Speci- 
fications foi  Pumping  Engines  ;  W.  H.  Bristol,  A  New  Re- 
cording Pressure  Gauge  for  Extremely  High  Ranges  of  Press- 
ure ;  Frank  Richards.  A  Note  on  Oompreased  AJr ;  A.  W. 
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Robinson.  Tlie  Relation  of  tlie  Drawing  Otflce  to  the  Sliop  in 
Manufacturing  ;  R.  II.  Tliurston,  The  Tlieory  of  iho  Steam 
Jacket  ;  Current  Fnu'tice  :  D.  S.  Jacohua,  Results  of  Exi>eri- 
meiits  with  a  50  If. P.  Single  Non  condensing  Rail  &  Wooti  En- 
gine to  Determine  the  Influence  of  Compression  on  Water  Con 
sumption  ;  Franit  H.  Ball,  Cj-linder  Proportions  for  Compound 
Engines.  Determined  by  their  Free  Expansion  Los.ses  ;  F.  M. 
Rites.  A  New  Method  of  Compound  Steam  Distribution  ;  .Jesse 
M.  Smith,  Tests  of  a  Small  Electric  Itailway  Plant ;  W.  S. 
Aldrich,  Power  Losses  In  the  Transmissive  Machinery  of  Cen- 
tral Stations  ;  M.  P.  Wootl.  Rustless  Coatings  for  Iron  and 
Steel  ;  .lames  McRride,  Corrosion  of  Steam  Drums  ;  C.  \V. 
Hunt,  A  New  Mecliauical  Fluid  ;  F.  R.  Ilutton,  First  Station- 
ary Steam  Engines  in  America  ;  De('ourcy  May,  Cost  of  an 
Indicated  II. P.  ;  Jolin  R.  Freeman,  A  New  Form  of  Canal 
Waste  Weir  ;  G.  W.  Bissell,  Effect  of  Varying  the  Weight  of 
the  Regenerator  in  a  Hot-air  Engine  ;  W.  R.  lioney.  Mechani- 
cal Draft  for  Boilers  ;  R.  C.  Carpenter,  The  Saturation  Curve 
as  a  lieference  Line  for  Indicator  Diagrams  ;  Denton-Jacobus- 
Rice,  Results  of  Measurement  of  the  Water  Consumption  of 
an  Uniacketetl  1,(KHJ  H.P.  Compound  Harris-Corliss  Engine  ; 
F.  B.  King,  Notes  on  the  Corrosion  of  a  Cast-steel  Propeller 
Blade. 

,  The  social  entertiunments  will  consist  of  an  informal  drive 
about  Mont  Royal  Park,  an  excursion  by  special  train  to  La- 
chine  and  down  the  rapids,  an  excursion  to  the  dredging 
optirations  conducte<l  in  the  harbor,  visits  to  the  Montreal 
Street  Railway  Company's  power  house,  with  luncheon  and 
in8|)ection  of  tlie  power  plant,  a  garden  party  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  J.  H.  R.  Molson,  and  an  excursion  to  Ottawa  by  special 
train  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  Notice  has  l)ecn 
sent  out  l)y  the  Secretary  that  an  effort  is  l>cing  made  to  secure 
the  facilities  of  a  special  train  by  way  of  the_  Vermont  Central 
iiailroad,  so  that  passengers  from  New  York 'City,  meeting  the 
New  England  contingent  in  cars  from  Boston  at  Wliile  River 
.lunction,  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  journey  at  no  greater 
cost  than  the  regular  rate,  and  perhaps  at  a  reduction  of  fare. 
The  train  will  probably  leave  New  York  at  ten  o'clock  Mon- 
day morning,  June  4.  The  headquarters  are  to  Ix-  at  the  Wind- 
sor Hotel,  where  the  rales  aie  from  $3  to  ii>3.50  per  day.  Mem- 
I)er8  are  specially  requested  to  wear  the  button  badge  use<l  at 
conventions,  as  they  render  social  accjualntance  more  easy. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.— At  the 
regular  meeting  of  March  20,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Nichols  read  a 
paper  describing  the  emerald  mines  of  Muzo,  in  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  South  America.  These  mines  liave  been  worked 
for  upward  of  two  hundred  years,  and  were  known  long 
l)efore  the  Spaniards  explored  and  took  ])osse8sion  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  are  still  said  to  be  tlie  richest  emerald  mines  In 
the  world.  The  entrance  to  the  mines  is  at  the  end  of  a  ridge, 
near  the  junction  of  two  mountain  streams.  The  rock  is 
bituminous  black  limestone,  for  the  most  part  laminated  like 
slate,  the  slabs  Ijeing  3  or  3  in.  tliick.  These  arc  separated 
from  each  other  by  layers  of  a  black  powder.  This  formation 
is  thickly  croflscd  by  innunieriiblc  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
in  the  intersections  of  which  veins  the  emeralds,  in  a  rough 
state,  are  found,  generally  associated  with  crystals  of  a  trans- 
parent quartz  and  a  vellow  mineral  not  yet  classified.  The 
finest  stones  are  found  in  the  black  powder.  The  mine  itself 
is  in  a  deep  basin  excavate<l  back  of  a  sharp  ridge,  and  is  about 
600  ft.  in  (lianieter  and  100  ft.  deep.  The  water  from  the  mine 
is  draineil  from  it  through  a  trough  about  150  ft.  to  an  adjoin- 
ing brook.  In  the  rainy  season  this  brook  liecomes  a  furious 
torrent. 

In  the  center  of  the  mine,  a  little  to  tlie  left,  is  placed  a  small 
shed,  where  tlie  superintendent  can  watcli  the  operations  of 
the  miners.  The  only  tool  these  miners  use  is  an  iron  crow- 
bar }  in.  thick,  with  a  chisel  edge,  and  weighing  25  lbs.  With 
this  instrument  the  rock  is  broken  and  allowed  to  fall  into  a 
sluiceway  l)eneath.  Water  Is  collected  In  a  tank  above.  When 
the  quantity  is  suttleient,  it  is  let  fall  on  the  mass  lielow,  and 
by  this  means  the  debris  is  washed  awav,  leaving  the  emeralds 
in  the  sluices.  Every  evening  the  sluices  are  carefully  exam- 
inetl  and  the  emeralds  collecteil.  Even  the  close  watching  of 
the  suiKirlntendent,  however,  fails  to  get  all  the  emeralds  for 
the  mine  owners,  for  a  great  many  of  the  stones  are  stolen  by 
the  miners,  who,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not  very  honest.  A 
former  manager  of  the  mines,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted, 
told  me  that  perhaps  25  per  cent,  of  the  gems  never  went  into 
the  liands  of  the  company,  but  were  taken  by  workmen 
and  sold  on  their  own  account.  The  demand  for  tlie  stones 
influences  the  number  of  workmen  employed  This  number 
varies  at  times  from  50  to  500.  They  are  fed  by  the  company, 
and  it  costs  20  cents  a  day  to  feed  each  man.  Their  wages 
varr  from  20  to  40  cents  a  day. 

The  mines  are  owned  by  the  Colombian  Government,  but 


are  operated  by  an  English  company,  which  rents  them  from 
the  owners.  The  mines  lue  two  in  number.  Before  the  fall 
of  NaiK'eon  III.  the  Empress  Eugenie  was  said  to  possess  the 
largest  emendd  in  the  world. 

Association  of  Engineers  of  the  South. — At  a  recent  meet- 
ing Mr.  Samuel  Wallace  gave  a  talk  on  paints,  bringing  out 
considerable  valuable  and  interesting  information.  Among 
other  things  he  gave  a  description  of  tlie  best  method  of  paint- 
ing ironwork,  in  which  he-  recommende<l  that  the  first  coat 
should  consist  of  pure  red  lead  in  powder  and  raw  oil  to  be 
used  within  two  or  three  weeks  after  mixing,  and  to  Ix;  kept 
thoroughly  mixed  while  using.  This  will  dry  in  from  24  to 
30  hours.  The  red  lead  should  be  ground  in  a  mill,  if  possi- 
ble, immediately  f)efore  using.  If  tlie  finish  is  to  be  black, 
use  two  coats  made  from  paste  consisting  of  65  per  cent,  pig- 
ment and  35  per  cent,  raw  oil.  The  pigment  to  consist  of  &5 
per  cent,  sulphate  of  lime,  30  per  cent,  lampblack,  and  5  per 
cent,  red  lead  as  a  dryer.  The  whole  thinned  to  a  proper  con- 
sistency with  pure  boiled  oil.  Tliis  paint  ready  for  use  will 
cost  aliout  65  cents  per  gallon.  If  the  finish  is  to  be  in  red  or 
brown,  use  a  paste  consisting  of  75  per  cent,  pigment  and 
25  per  cent,  pure  raw  oil.  The  pigment  to  consist  of  55  per 
cent,  sulphate  of  lime,  40  per  cent,  oside  of  iron  free  from 
sulphur  and  caustic  substances,  and  5  per  cent,  carbonate  of 
lime  as  a  dryer.  The  sulphate  of  lime  to  be  fully  hydrated. 
This  paint  will  cost,  ready  for  use.  about  60  cents  per  gallon. 
Lead  paints  are  not  recommended  for  finishing  coats  on  ac- 
count of  chalking,  neither  is  zinc  on  account  of  cracking. 
Graphite  paint  does  not  dry  well  in  linseed  oil.  and  Is  not  im- 
pervious to  water.  The  color  ii  steel  gray.  Both  white  and 
red  lea<l  should  he  tlioroughly  testetl  for  purity. 


International  Railway  Congress.  — The  International  Rail- 
way Congress,  which  is  attended  by  representatives  from  all 
of  the  European  railways,  will  hold  ita  next  session  in  Ixindon 
in  the  month  of  June,  1895.  This  next  session  will  be  the 
fifth,  the  preceding  reunions  having  taken  place  at  Brussels, 
Par  s,  Milan  and  St.  Petersburg,  having  had  its  origin  at  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  introduction  of  railways  in  Bel- 
gium, to  which  a  great  numlier  of  railway  men  were  invited. 
This  reunion  was  so  successful  that  it  was  decided  to  create  a 
permanent  organization  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  otlicis 
ill  different  centers  of  railway  activity.  The  jiormanent  office 
of  the  commission  is  at  Brussels,  and  it  is  composed  of  30 
memliers  renewed  in  tliinls  at  each  session.  The  association  is 
certainly  very  unique,  and  seems  admirably  organized  for  ob- 
taining the  maximum  results  at  the  work  of  the  session.  The 
present  President  Is  Sir  Andrew  Fairburn,  General  Manager 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of  England,  and  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  Vice-President  is  Mr.  Emlyn, 
Vice-President  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  the  Secre- 
tary is  W.  W.  Ackworth.  The  association  of  English  railways, 
who  have  appointe<l  a  special  committee  for  the  reception  of 
the  guests  in  great  numlier,  have  selected  Mr.  Ackworth  as 
secretary  of  this  committee,  and  upon  him  will  fall  the  greater 
part  of  the  duties  of  taking  charge  of  tlie  concourse. 


Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul.— At  a  meeting  held 
on  May  7  Mr.  ().  Clausscn  read  a  paper  on  the  Requirements 
of  Municipal  Electric  Light  Plant  Installation,  advo<;ating  the 
locution  of  the  jwwer  house  near  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
in  order  that  compound  condensing  engines  might  lie  used,  and 
yet  far  enough  fiom  the  business  center  to  escape  excessive 
cost  of  real  estate,  while  near  enougli  1o  profit  by  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Tiled  floors  were  recommende<l  for  the  engine 
and  dynamo  rooms,  with  rubber  mats  that  were  to  lie  placed 
where  necessary  for  protective  inbulatlon.  A  traveling  crane 
as  a  fixture  would  assist  in  handling  the  eijuipment.  The 
machinery  and  foundations  were  to  lie  massive  and  of  hard- 
burned  brick  laid  in  Portland  cement.  He  favored  low  speed 
triple-expansion  engines,  water-lulw  boilers,  extra  feed  pump 
capacity,  economizers  and  smoke  consumers.  Steam  pipes 
were  to  lie  furnished  with  magnesia  casing  and  fitted  with 
numeious  valves  in  case  of  accident. 


Association  of  Engineers  of  Virginia.— At  a  meeting  on 
April  18  Mr.  G.  It.  Henderson  read  a  paper  on  boiler  construc- 
tion, in  which  he  gave  an  interesting  description  of  a  modern 
boiler  plant,  where  a  short  stack  with  a  fan  was  used  to  regu- 
late the  draft  instead  of  the  usual  very  expensive  stack,  and 
where  the  fuel  was  nut  handled  except  by  the  mechanical 
means  after  it  was  dumped  by  the  teamster  until  the  ashes 
were  let  into  the  cart  to  be  taken  away.  Also  of  the  latest 
designs  of  water-tube  boilers,  showing  the  novelties  of  tlieir 
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construction.  Novelties  of  details  were  also  given,  among 
them  a  description  of  tiie  Serves  ribbed  tubes.  accompanie<l 
liv  an  extract  of  a  paper  read  by  M.  Keromnes  before  the 
French  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  which  showed  an  economy, 
in  a  locomotive  test,  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  for  the  Serves 
tul)es  over  the  smooth  tubes.  The  large  excess  in  first  cost 
will  probably  prevent  their  early  iatroductijn  in  this  country 
except  where  fuel  is  very  dear. 


Engineers'  Club  of  Cincinnati. — At  a  recent  meeting  Mr. 
('.  Wood,  Chief  Engineer  of  tlie  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Day- 
ton Railroad,  read  a  paper  on  the  construction  of  a  new 
freight  bouse  recently  built  by  his  Company  at  Cincinnati  for 
outbound  business.  Tbe  principal  building,  and  an  additional 
covered  platform  of  brick  pavement,  are  constructed  of  iron- 
work, having  posts  of  four  angles  latticed,  resting  in  cast-iron 
shoes  filled  with  concrete,  purlins,  trusses,  and  all  parts  of 
iron.  The  sides  above  the  sash  over  the  doors  and  the  roof 
are  covered  with  galvanized  iron.  Floor  of  3  in.  oak  stringers 
licdded  in  cinders.  Rolling  steel  shutters  made  in  two  lU-ft. 
]iarts  in  20-ft.  space,  with  the  post  between  hung  on  pivot  so 
a.s  to  allow  of  being  swung  back,  thus  making  opening  30  ft. 
clear. 


'  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis.— At  a  meeting  of  April  11 
.Mr.  .1.  A.  Laird  read  a  paper  on  the  new  machinery  being  in- 
stalled at  the  water-works.  In  referring  to  the  details  of  the 
pumping  engines,  he  said  that  tbe  shaft  of  the  high-service 
engine  No.  6  is  of  nickel  steel  93.000  lbs.  tensile  strength  and 
22  |)er  cent,  elongation  in  four  diameters.  The  capacity  and 
<luty  tests  on  tbe  Chain  of  Rock  engines  are  to  be  for  730  con- 
secutive hours.  There  is  a  1.5-ton  electric  traveling  crane  in 
the  engine  house  at  the  Chain  of  liocks  ;  vertical  hoist,  80  ft. 
It  has  not  caused  a  moment's  delay  in  nine  months'  use,  and 
is  looked  after  and  run  by  an  ordinary  helper.  There  are 
se|>arate  steam  mains  for  each  pair  of  engines.  All  feed-water 
will  be  metered.  The  running  of  the  entire  plant  will  be 
made  as  near  as  possible  a  perpetual  duty  trial. 


^American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association.— The 
Secretary  has  sent  out  a  final  circular  calling  attention  to  tbe 
fact  that  the  annual  convention  will  meet  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
at  9  A.M.  June  18  ;  the  headquarters  of  the  Association  to  be 
at  Congress  Hall.  Members  and  others  intending  to  be  pres- 
ent should  apply  to  Mr.  H.  8.  Clemens,  Congress  Hall.  The 
cimrge  where  no 'extras  are  furnished  will  be  $3  for  each 
person. 

The  Secretary  has  also  issued  another  circular  in  which  he 
states  that  there  will  be  two  vacancies  for  scholars  at  Stevens' 
Institute  of  Technology  in  September  next.  Sons  of  members 
and  of  deceased  members  only  are  eligible.  Those  desiring 
particulars  of  the  entering  examination  will  receive  the  same 
by  writing  to  Angus  Sinclair,  5  Bcekman  Street,  New  Vork. 


Master  Car-Builders'  Association. — Secretary  Cloud  has 
sent  out  a  circular  calling  attention  to  the  announcement  of 
tiie  fact  that  the  twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of  this  As- 
sociation will  lie  held  at  Saratoga,  with  headquarters  at  Con- 
giess  Hall,  the  first  session  of  the  convention  to  I)e  called  to 
order  at  9  a.m.  Tuesday,  June  13.  Memliers  and  others  are 
again  reminded  that  application  for  rooms  should  lie  addressed 
to  A.  H.  Clements,  Managei  of  Congress  Hall,  who  has  made 
arrangements  for  the  usual  accommodations  to  all  in  attend- 
ance at  the  rate  of  |3  pci  day. 


Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.- At  a  meeting  held 
on  April  18,  Mr.  A.  L.  Plimpton,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  West 
End  Street  Railway  Company,  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  experience  that  they  had  in  welding  tracks  electrically, 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  blackboanl  sketches  and  specimens 
of  welded  joints. 


PERSONALS. 


The  title  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Grieves,  Master  Car-Builder  of  the 
Haltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  lias  \>een  changed  to  Superinten- 
dent of  Car  Department,  with  headquarters  at  Camden  Station, 
Haltimore.  The  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Car  Depart- 
ment will  be  the  same  as  those  heretofore  discharged  by  the 
Master  Car-Builder,  and  he  will  report  to  the  General  Manager. 


The  title  of  Mr.  Waltek  Ancker,  Supervisor  of  Floatinc 
Equipment  on  the  same  road,  lias  been  changed  to  Superin- 
tendent of  Floating  Equipment,  with  heatlquarters  ai  Camden 
Station,  Baltimore.  In  achlitiou  to  the  duties  heretofore  per- 
taining to  the  |x>sition  of  Supervisor  of  Floating  Equipment, 
he  will  have  charge  of  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  Com- 
pany's wharf,  dock,  pier,  and  bulkhead  properties. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Posey  has  lieea  appointed  General  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  with  head- 
(juarters  at  Mobile,  Ala.  He  will  confer  from  time  to  time 
with  the  General  Manager  and  General  Auditor  upon  mattera 
pertaining  to  the  passenger  department. 

Francis  M.  Simonds  has  opened  a  laboratory  at  20  Piatt 
Street,  New  York  City,  for  purposes  of  making  original  inves- 
tigations or  experiments  in  chemical  and  metallurgical  proc- 
esses, including  the  analyzing  and  assaying  of  ores. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Luce  has  been  appointed  General  Agent  of 
the  Detroit  Lubricating  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, and  the  Chicago  ofllce  has  been  removed  from  the  West- 
em  Union  Building  to  No.  941  Rookery  Building. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Scott,  Master  Car  builder  of  the  Evans  &  Terre" 
Haute  Railroad  Company,  has  resigned,  and  the  office  has  been 
abolished.     Mr.  John  'Torkence  has  been  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  Motive  Power  and  Rolling  Stock.    This  order  took 
effect  on  May  15. 


STANDARD 


SPECIFICATIONS 
JURAL  STEEL. 


FOR      STRUC 


|Bt  George  H.  Tiiomsoh. 


MATERIALS  FOR  BTEEL  BRIDGES. 

General. — 1.  All  of  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  bridges  shall  fully  and  strictly  conform  to  the  several 
specifications  as  follows  : 

A.  Specifications  for  raw  materials. 

B.  Specifications  for  ingots. 

C.  Specifications  for  rolled  steel. 

2.  The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bridges  shall 
Ije  made  from  the  raw  materials  to  the  finished  product  at  one 
establishment. 

8.  The  finished  nmterial  shall  not  be  shipped  from  tbe  rolling 
mills  until  the  Inspector  of  Rolled  Steel  has  duly  accepted 
and  marked  the  same. 

4.  The  Consulting  Engineer  reserves  the  right  to  reject  all 
the  steel  from  any  special  cast  that  has  pasacd  the  require- 
ment of  three  specifications  above  enumerated,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  three  out  of  five  specimens  selected  at  random  by 
him,  from  material  rolled  from  said  special  cast  shall  show 
evidence  of  **  piping"  or  lamination. 

5.  Materials  for  steel  bridges  shall  be  ordered  upon  bills  ap- 
proved by  the  Consulting  Engineer.  The  contractor  shall 
submit  in  triplicate  form  complete,  correct,  and  legible  bills, 
exhibiting  the  order  numbers,  name  or  number  of  bridge  cov- 
ered by  the  order,  giving  the  location  of  the  furnaces  and 
mills  where  the  ingots  are  cast  and  the  steel  is  to  be  rolled. 
Should  the  Consulting  Engineer  approve  the  bills  two  copies 
shall  be  retained  by  him  and  one  returned  to  the  contractor. 

6.  The  Consulting  Engineer  reserves  the  right  to  make  such 
analysis,  examinations,  etc.,  on  ingots  and  finished  material, 
either  physical  or  chemical,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  arrive  at 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  solidity  of  the  ingots  or  the 
physical  or  chemicsd  character  of  the  rolled  product ;  and  the 
contractor  shall  furnish  such  pieces  of  identified  finished  mate- 
rial for  examination  as  the  Consulting  Engineer  may  require. 

7.  The  Consulting  Engineer  reserves  tlie  right  to  mark  all 
rejected  finished  material  with  a  permanent  mark  of  identifi- 
cation. 

8.  The  expense  of  inspection  of  the  raw  materials,  the  in- 
spection of  ingots,  and  the  inspection  of  rolled  steel,  including 
the  rean-d  and  identification  of  the  same,  together  with  the 
cost  of  chemical  and  occasional  microscopic  work,  shall  Ite 
borne  by  the  contractor.  The  inspectors  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Consulting  Engineer. 

9.  These  specifications  tluoughout  are  subject  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Consulting  Engineer. 
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srECIFICATIONS  KOK    RAW    MATEKIAI.A  USED    IN  THK  MANUFAC- 
TUBE  OF  STEEL  KOK  1N0OT8. 

1.  All  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  ingpts 
sliall  l>e  chemically  within  the  liessemer  limit  of  the  following 
proportions  of  1  per  cent. : 

Sulphur 05 

Phosphorus 10 

Copper 40 

2.  All  raw  materials  shall  be  subject  to  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  the  Inspector  of  Itaw  Materials. 

3.  The  contractor  shall  furnish  to  the  Inspector  of  Raw 
Materials  complete  and  correct  reports  of  all  raw  materials  to 
be  used  in  every  heat  prior  to  charging  the  same  into  the 
furnaces. 

4.  The  Inspector  of  Itaw  Materials  shall  have  free  access  at 
all  times  to  all  stock  piles  and  other  stores  of  raw  materials, 
and  the  contractor  is  to  furnish  sai<l  inspector  all  reasonable 
data  and  facilities  to  assist  him  in  tlie  inspection  and  identifl- 
cation  of  all  raw  materials. 


liolled  Steel  from  such  test  pieces  (to  be  prejtarod  by  the  con 
tractor)  as  saiti  inspector  shall  determine,  as  follows  : 

Not  more 
Not  ICM  than  |ier 
than  llw.       sq.  In. 

Ultimate  tentile  Btrrnetta  plates  and  ohapei ■W.OOO        CS.OOO 

rivetrod 50,000        54,000 

Elastic  limit  platen  and  fhapea  U.OOo 

Elongation  platen  and  nttapei  under  90  in.  wide  26 

per  cent,  in  8  in.  length. 
Klongation  platen  over  36  in.  wide  Uper  cent,  in  8  in. 
length. 

Redaction  of  area  platen  and  nhapea  .V)  per  cent 

"  riTct  rod  (X)    "    " 

5.  The  fractures  of  test  pieces  shall  be  mainly  fine  grained. 

6.  Finished  rivet  rod  when  heated  to  a  red  lieat  and  upset 
for  3  in.  of  metal  shall  show  (upon  cutting  out)  a  silky  frac- 
ture. 

7.  Stripe  of  finished  material  cut  along  the  direction  of  roll- 
ing shall  withstand  cold  bending,  double  upon  itself  under 
the  hammer  without  visible  cracking. 

8.  Prepared  specimens  cut  from  finished  material  at  random 
shall  show  no  "  piping."  •  . 


GAGMIRR-ORIFFIN  SUSPENDED  BRIDGE  RAILWAY. 


5.  Rejected  raw  materials  shall  not  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
tare  of  ingots. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOB  THK  MANUFACTURE  OF  INGOTS. 

1.  All  ingots  must  be  cost  from  steel  melted  in  an  acid-lined 
open-hearth  furnace. 

2.  The  ingots  shall  be  subject  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  the  Inspector  of  Ingots. 

3.  No  single  ingot  or  casting  shall  (in  order  to  avoid  extreme 
segregation)  exceed  15,000  lbs.  in  weight. 

4.  All  ingots  must  be  bottom  ciist. 

5.  No  ingot  shall  be  disturlxnl  or  removetl  from  the  position 
in  which  it  is  cast  until  it  is  sufficiently  solidified  to  obviate 
"bleeding." 

6.  All  ingots  shall  be  duly  marked  for  identification,  and  a 
complete  and  correct  report  of  each  cast,  giving  the  numbei, 
size,  and  weight  of  each  ingot,  shall  be  furnished  by  the  con- 
tractor to  the  Inspector  of  Ingots  within  five  hours  after  the 
cast  is  made  ;  and  the  contractor  shall  furnish  said  inspector 
such  further  data  as  he  mav  require  to  assist  him  in  keeping 
the  record  of  the  identity  of  the  ingots. 

7.  The  Inspector  of  Ingots  shall  have  free  access  at  all  times 
to  the  works  where  the  ingots  are  cast. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOB  ROLLED  8TBEL 

1.  Steel  shall  be  rolled  only  from  identified  and  duly  ac- 
ceptc<l  ingots. 

i.  Fini.shed  rolled  sti-el  shall  show  under  analysis  not  more 
than  the  following  proportions  of  1  per  cent. : 

Phosphorus 08 

Sulphur 04 

Manganese 45 

Copper 20 

3.  All  finished  rolled  steel  shall  be  straight,  well  finished  in 
the  rolling,  full  to  dimensions  and  free  from  laminations, 
buckles,  surface,  edge,  or  other  defects. 

4.  All  flnisheil  rolled  steel  shall  possess  certain  definite  physi- 
cal properties,  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Inspector  of 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  INSPKCTORS. 

1.  The  Inspector  of  Rolled  Steel  will  take  general  charge  of 
inspection,  appointing  the  Inspector  of  Raw  Materials  and 
the  Inspector  of  Ingots.  He  will  examine  and  check  all  or- 
ders, shipments,  reports,  tests,  and  other  examinations,  etc. 
He  will  record  all  rejected  raw  material,  ingots,  and  rolled 
steel,  and  notify  the  contractor  of  the  causes  for  rejection  of 
the  same. 

2.  The  Inspector  of  RoIle<l  Steel  will  direct  the  work  of  the 
Inspector  of  the  Raw  Materials,  and  sec  that  he  is  very  famil- 
iar with  the  several  grades  of  raw  material  in  current  use  at 
open-hearth  furnaces  ;  that  he  makes  inspections  personally  ; 
and  that  he  identifies  inspected  raw  materials  ;  that  he  is  on 
duty  day  and  night  when  retjuired  ;  and  that  he  turns  over  to 
the  Inspector  of  Ingots  a  correct  certificate  and  record  of  all 
identified  raw  materials  accepted  or  rejected  by  him. 

3.  The  Inspector  of  Rolled  Steel  will  direct  the  work  of  the 
Inspector  of  Ingots  and  sec  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  work 
of  the  furnaces,  the  uniformity  of  the  product,  etc.;  that  he 
traces  the  raw  materials  to  the  charging  of  the  same  into  the 
furnaces,  and  thence  to  the  ingots,  and  thence  to  tlie  mills,  re- 
porting the  same  to  the  Inspector  of  liolled  Steel  ;  that  be 
IS  on  duty  day  and  night  when  required  ;  that  he  rejects 
"  bled"  ingots,  or  ingots  not  bottom  cast ;  that  he  notes  espe- 
cially casts  that  have  been  too  violently  or  quickly  melted  or 
burnt,  and  that  he  reports  the  same  for  special  examination 
of  steel  rolled  therefrom. 

4.  The  Inspectors  of  Rolled  Steel  personally  will  inspect  the 
rolling  of  material  only  from  traced  ingots,  and  be  will  from 
time  to  time  test  for  the  properties,  chemical  and  physical, 
called  for  under  the  specifications  for  rolled  steel.  He  will  be 
on  duty  at  all  times  required. 

5.  The  Inspector  of  liolled  Steel  shall  establish  and  assign 
a  value  to  all  rolled  steel  inspected  by  him,  and  shall  then 
record  this  value.  liolled  steel  which  has  lieen  accepte<l  by 
him  as  satisfying  all  the  requirements  of  the  specifications  for 
rolled  steel  trac^  to  accepted  raw  materials  and  ingots  shall 
have  an  assigned  value  of  100. 


.  ■■  --j-vsji-  .f.,  -•:  ..'■--  •.■ 
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Itolled  steel  which,  more  or  less,  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
ment of  the  three  specifications  shall  have  an  assigned  value 
ascertained  by  the  following  rating  : 

For  steel  traced  to  accepted  raw  materials 15 

"         "        ingots 15 

"     "    satisfying  clause  2d  specifications  rolled  steel 10 

*  •'     3d  "  •'        "   10 

"     4th  "  "        "    30 

"     "  "  "     5Ui  "  "        "   10 

"7th        .  "  "        "    10 

Total 100 


Manufactures.  . 


SUSPENSION  RAILWAY  AT  KNOXVILLE. 


Theke  ts  a  novel  method  of  crossing  the  Tennessee  Rlrer  in 
use  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  which  was  constructed  by  the  Gagnier- 
Griffin  Huspvcnded  Railway  Bridge  Company,  of  Chicago,  IlL 
It  is  an  aerial  rope  tramway  on  tl>e  property  of  the  L  nakaa 
Park  Company.  The  tramway  consists  of  two  1|  in.  cables 
stretched  from  the  shore  of  the  river  at  the  terminus  of  the 
West  End  Railway  upward  to  a  bluff  on  tl»e  opposite  bank  350 
ft.  above  the  starting  point,  the  length  of  the  span  l)eing  1,060 
ft.,  making  a  ^rade  of  about  33  per  cent.  These  cables  form 
rails  upon  which  the  cradle  travels,  being  hauled  to  and  fro 
by  a  20-H.P.  engine  located  in  the  powerhouse  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  cable.  These  cables  are  anchored  at  the  lower  end 
or  Knox ville  side  bv  being  bolted  to  13  X  12-in.  bolt  timbers  14 
ft.  long,  placed  behind  partitions  of  6-ft.  plank. 

The  connecting  bars  are  12  ft.  long  and  1^  in.  thick.  The 
staples  to  which  the  cables  are  fastened  have  24  in.  of  thread 
to  take  up  Uiis  slack.  The  hauling  cable  is  a  \\a.  wire  rope, 
and  is  permanently  fastened  to  the  car.  The  anchor  at  the 
upper  end  is  made  of  iron  plates  fastened  to  the  solid  rock. 
The  supporting  cables  have  a  breaking  strength  of  60  tons. 

The  upward  trip  consumes  about  3^  minutes,  while  the  de- 
scent only  requires  \  a  minute,  the  car  running  down  by  grav- 
ity. The  empty  car  weighs  1,300  lbs.,  has  a  14-ft.  body,  and 
3'ft.  platforms  6  ft.  wide  and  6^  ft.  high,  with  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  16  passengers. 

This  road  merely  exemplifies  one 
of  tlie  many  purposes  for  wliich  the 
system  designed  by  G.  H.  Griffin 
is  excellently  suited,  and  can  be  used 
' ,  in  many  industries  as  well  as  for 
pleasure  resorts  and  mountain 
climbing.  To  mention  the  number 
of  applications  which  might  l>e 
made  it  would  be  merely  recapitu- 
lating all  of  the  work  which  is 
necessary  to  be  done  in  mountain 
fastnesses  for  the  transportation 
of  frSeight  and  passengers.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  bridge  can  be 
built  up  to  3,300  ft.  without  sup- 
port. The  factor  of  safety  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  system 
is  eight  to  one,  and  the  cars  are 
provided  with  all  the  requisite  ap- 
pliances for  insuring  stop  pages 
at  the  right  place.  It  is  certainly 
a  novel  and  daring  piece  of  engi- 
neering, and  one  which,  in  its  con- 
stniction  and  operation,  will  certainly  attract  a  great  deal 
of  attention. 


THE   MOFFBT  PORTABLE  DRILL. 

In  which  clause  4th  is  divided  into  Ultimate  strength 6 

Elastic  limit 15 

,,      -                     Elongation 5 

Reduction  of  area 5 

C.  The  Inspector  of  Rolled  Steel  will  accept  all  steel  valued 
at  100  and  reject  all  steel  of  less  value. 

7.  The  Inspector  of  Rolled  Steel  will  not  accept  satisfactory 
testing  machine  results  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  quality 
of  tlie  steel  inspected  further  than  its  rating  of  30  ;  machine 
tests  are  to  be  considered  as  corroborative  only,  and  of  no 
value  considered  alone.  All  of  the  requirements  of  the  specifi- 
citions  must  be  satisfied,  and  the  whole  taken  together  shall  lie 
the  alisolute  criterion  establishing  the  value  of  the  steel  before 
Hcceptance. 

"...  any  test  is  liable  to  yield  untrue  results,  either  from 
incapacity  or  carelessness  in  those  who  use  it." — Uerbert 
Speneer.  '.      ■  ■  •     ■;  •    .■    .■ 


THE  MOFFET  PORTABLE  DRILL. 


The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  very  convenient 
form  of  portable  drill  manufacturetl  by  J.  G.  Timolat,  of 
89-91  South  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  drill  consists  of 
a  small  rotary  engine  connected  by  steel  g^rs  with  a  drill 
spindle  cariying  a  taper  socket  at  one  extremity.  The  tool  is 
intended  to  I  do  away  with  the  tedious  operations  of  drilling 
with  the  ratchet,  and  the  power  applied  can  be  either  steam 
or  compreAed  air  at  a  pressure  of  not  less  than  from  40  to 
45  Ibe.         > ^ 

The  connection  iMjtween  the  drill  and  the  steam  or  air  pipe 
is  made  by  means  of  flexible  hose,  the  length  of  which  deter- 
mines the  area  within  which  the  drill  can  be  operated.  Tlie 
drill  is  fastened  *o  the  work  in  the  same  manner  as  a  ratchet 
drill,  and  as  it  weighs  but  45  lbs.  this  can  be  readily  done. 
The  capacity  of  the  drill  ranges  from  holes  of  |  in.  to  2J  in. 
in  diameter,  in  steel,  wrought  or  cast  iron  ;  the  speed  for  the 
different  sizes  of  drills  being  regulated  by  the  feed-valves  and 
feed-screw  without  reducing  the  power  below  a  satisfactory 
working  point.  When  used  as  a  reamer  the  weight  of  the 
tool  carries  the  cutter  through  if  it  is  operated  vertically,  and 
but  a  slight  pressure  is  necessary  for  horizontal  work. 
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liottoni,  90  tbat  in  case  of  exci". 
siire  wear  the  slide  bare  may  lie 
tikken  out  ami  planed  at  stny 
nianhine  sLop.  The  cross  head. 
which  has  a  babbitted  bearing  <>ii 
top  and  bottom  slides,  is  very  heavy 
and  has  a  large  piu.  This  pin  is 
of  steel  and  is  turned  jjerfectly 
straight,  and  is  secured  in  a  straight 
hole  which  is  carefully  bored  and 
rtomed,  and  into  which  it  is 
clamped  by  studs  as  shown.  An 
end  view  of  the  valve  stem  guide  is 
also  shown  in  this  cut.  This  guide, 
as  well  as  the  valve  bar.  is  made  (if 
cast  iron,  and  possesses  large  wear 
log  surface. 

Fig.  3  is  a  side  view  of  the  main 
bearing,  wliicli  is  so  constructed 
that  it  may  be  removed  without 
lifting  the  shaft  and  Hy-wheel  out. 
In  doing  this  the  eccentric  is  first 
moved  laterally  on  the  shaft,  and 
the  shaft,  crank  and  wheel  beinu 
raised  slightly,  enables  the  box  to 
be  withdrawn  by  means  of  hand 
screws  inserted  in  the  holes  shown 
in  cut. 

The  cylinder  has  large  ports  9 
per  cent,  of  tlie  area  of  the  piston. 
The  travel  of  valve  being  large  gives 
an  excellent  distribution  of  steam. 

Fig.  4  is  a  sectional  view  of  the 
slide-valve  partially  balanced.  On 
the  back  of  the  valve  is  a  plain  rinu 
bearing  against  planed  surface  on 
the  inside  of  (he  steam-chest  cap, 
which  also  embraces  a  round  plni; 
turned  on  back  of  valve.  The  joint 
between  plug  and  ring  is  made  tight 
by  a  plain  spring  packing  rinj:. 
There  is  a  hole  on  the  back  of  the 
valve  which  connects  with  the  ex- 
haust passages  of  the  engine,  re 
lieving  the  valve  of  pressure  in  this 
inner  chamber. 

Fig.  5  is  a  section  of  the  piston. 
The  packing  is  of  Babbitt- Harris 
type,  which  has  done  such  good 
service  in  Corliss  engines  for  years. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  this  piston  is 
the  junk  ring,  which  is  as  wide  as 
the  piston.  If  tlie  cylinder  has  to 
be  re-bore<l.  the  owner  Joes  not 
have  to  purchase  an  entirely  new 
piston,  but  simply  the  junk  ring 
with  its  packing. 

These  heavy-duty  engines  '  are 
manufactured  in  the  following 
sizes  :  17  in.  X  24  in.,  18  in.  X  »(» 
in.,  20  in.  X  28  in..  22  in.  X  30  in., 
and  have  heavy  dy-wheels  and  large 
size  governors.  This  firm  makes 
a  specialty  of  manufacturing  slide- 
valve  engines  from  10  H.P.  to  250 
H.P.  A  "  lleady  Reference  liook 
for  Steam  Users,"  which  is  of  in- 
terest to  all  engineers,  will  be  sent 
on  application. 


A  HEAVY  DUTY  SLIDE-VALVE  ENGINE. 


We  liere  illustrate  a  new  heavy  duty  slide-valve  engine 
manufactured  in  Cincinnati,  C,  by  Houston,  Stanwood  & 
Gamble. 

fTUia  engine  is  one  of  a  series  of  large  size  engines  which  this 
firm  terms  "heavy  duty  engines,"  on  account  of  the  large 
bearings  and  heavy  design.  These  engines  are  used  to  a 
great  extent  in  distilleries,  planing  mills,  sawmills,  rolling 
mills,  and  even  iu  electric-light  plants  in  l>>calities  where  fuel 
is  cheap. 

Fig.  1  is  a  rear  view  of  the  engine  dismantled,  showing  bal- 
anced slide  valve,  form  of  connecting  and  eccentric-rods,  and 
the  removable  main  bearing. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  bed  taken  through  the 
slides.     These  slides  are  adjustable  and  removable,  top  and 


L.  S.  G.  GRAPHITE  PAINT. 


TnK  Detroit  Graphite  Manufacturing  Company  are  manu- 
facturing a  protective  paint  for  wood  and  iron,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  natural  protluct  mined  in  the  I^akc  Superior  region 
of  Michigan.  This  product  is  ground  by  special  machinery 
which  produces  a  picment  of  extreme  fineness  and  smoothness, 
and  which  is  claimed  to  be  absolutely  uniform.  As  graphite 
is  not  affected  by  salt,  acid,  alRalics,  or  ordinary  gases,  it 
makes  one  of  the  best  foundations  possible  for  preservative 
paints.  This  special  paint  has  been  subjected  for  months  to 
acids,  alkalies,  water,  brine,  sulphur  fumes,  etc.,  and  it  is 
guaranteed  to  be  a  suie  protection  against  rust  or  corrosion  of 
any  metallic  portions  painted  with  it,  under  any  circumstances 
and  in  any  climate.  The  natural  color  is  a  very  dark  slate 
approaching  a  steel  black,  but  it  can  be  furnished  in  dark 
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gri;en,  sliite  or  brown,  to  black,  suitable  for  regular  surface 
liiiiiiling  and  trimming  for  buildings.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
wood  painted  with  it  and  exposed  to  heat  would  char  beneath 


without  burning  the  paint.  Another  feature  which  is  very 
valuable,  is  that  it  is  tenacious  and  elastic  and  will  not  scale 
off  from  metal.   woo<l.   brick  or  slate  surfacfs,  while  it  con- 


Fig.  4. 

forms  to  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metals  painted 

with  it. 
The  illustration  which  we  present  shows  a  common  2-bu8hel 

grain  bag  painted  with  this 
graphite  paint  in  July,  1892, 
and  which  has  been  kept  con- 
stantly filled  witli  water  ever 
since,  without  leaking.  The 
bag  is  still  soft  and  pliable, 
and  although  it  has  twice 
been  frozen  solid,  it  is  still  in 
!i  perfect  condition.  Not  a 
drop  of  water  has  leaked,  and 
it  is  apparently  good  for  many 
years  more  of  similar  service. 
Tlii.s  is  considered  as  the  best 
of  evidence  of  the  waterproof 
and  preservative  qualities  of 
this  graphite  paint. 

Another  adaptation  ot  the 
paint  is  the  coating  of  boiler 
tliics.  About  a  year  ago  sev- 
cnil  flues  were  given  a  coat, 
and  although  it  was  thought 

*■  ^'  ■     not  last  six  months,  when  ex- 

amined a  sliort  tiipe  ago  they  were  found  to  be  in  as  perfect 
cunditioD  as  when  painted,  while  other  tlucs  in  the  same  boiler, 
which  had  not  been  touched  with  the  graphite,  were  badly 


coiioded  and  scaled.  The  painted  flues,  on  the  other  band, 
bad  a  clean  and  almost  polished  surface,  to  which  it  seems 
impossible  for  scale  to  adhere.  This  merely  corroborates  some 
of|our  own  experience  where  the  marks  on  boiler  sheets  stood 


GRAIN  BAG  PAINTED  WITH  L.  8.  G.  GRAPHITE  PAINT. 

out  prominently  and  untouched  by  corrosion  after  several  years 
of  service,  while  the  parts  of  the  sheet  which  had  not  been 
touched  with  the  marking  paint  were  badly  corroded  and 
pitte<l,  leaving  the  original  marking  p<^jccting  in  a  bold  bas- 
relief. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SERVE  TUBES  MADE  ON 
THE  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  OF  FRANCE. 


By  Keeomnss. 


The  Serve  tubes  are  now  being  largely  introduced  in  marine 
boilers,  and  have  been  for  some  time  in  use  on  locomotives  of 
the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Marseilles  Railway  in  France.  The  re- 
sults of  their  trial  on  that  railway  were  so  satisfactory  that  the 
Northern  Railway  adopted  them  for  three  locomotives  whose 
tube  plates  required  renewal,  and  for  15  new  locomotives  un- 
der construction  at  Kelfort.  and  the  results  obtained  were  ex- 
cellent. The  Serve  tulw  differs  from  ordinary  tubes  in  having 
eight  internal  radial  ribs  which  serve  to  increase  the  heating 
surface. 

The  Northern  RaiKvay,  in  their  first  trials  of  these  tubes, 
followed  the  example  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Marseilles  Com- 
pany in  using  tubes  of  31  in.  diameter  instead  of  the  smooth 
tubes  of  2  in  previously  in  use.  The  number  of  tubes  was 
greatly  reduced,  in  some  cases  by  one-h&If,  while  the  heating 
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lioltmii.    sii   lli.it  ill  disc   of  cxci 
sivc   wear    thf   slide   li.irs   ni:iy    ! 
t.'ikcii     out     :iii<i      piiiiicil     :it    mi 
liiiu-liilK'     sliop.      Tiir     (TOSS     Ii(:i 
wliit'h   lias  a   lialiliittcil  lieariiii;  ' 
to|i:in<l  liolloiii  sli(li;s,  is  wry  li(:i\ 
anil   lifis  u  lari^c    iiiii.     This   pin 
of    stii'l    mill    is    tiiiiK'd    |«Tfc«t 
straigFit.  ami  is  secured  in  a  straii'i  • 
hole  ivliich   is  careliilly  liorcd  .11  ; 
ri'aiiied.    and      into     which      it 
elaiiipcd   liy   studs  as  shown.      .\  1 
end  view  of  the  vah'e  stem  j^uide  - 
also  shown  in  this  cut.     Tliisfjuid' 
iis  well  as  the  valve  har,  is  made  <  : 
cast  iron,  and  jKisscsses  larirc  wcai 
inir  surface. 

Fi-r.  :>  is  a  side  view  of  the  mai 
beariiiu',  which  is  so  eonstriKti 
that  it  may  he  removed  wilhoi  ■ 
liftin;r  the  sh.-ift  and  lly-wheel  on; 
III  doin^'  this  the  eccentric  is  lir- 
iiioved  laterally  on  the  shaft,  aii' 
the  shaft,  crank  and  wheel  Iwiii: 
raised  sliirhtly,  eiiahles  tin;  Ikix  u 
he  withdrawn  liy  means  of  lian<i 
screws  inserled  in  the  holes  show  1 
in  cut. 

The  cylinder  has    larjie   ports  '1 
per  cent,  of  the  ari'a  of  the  piston 
The  travel  of  valve  iM'inir  larLreirivi 
an  excellent  dislrihution  of  steam. 

Fl;;.  I  is  a  sectional  view  ot  ili' 
slide-valve  parti.-dly  liaiaiiced.  ( ii 
the  hack  of  the  vidve  is  a  jilain  rin 
iK'arinir  ai:ainst  planed  surface  m 
the  inside  of  the  steanichcst  <ap 
whi<:h  also  cmliraecs  a  rtiund  plii 
turniHl  <in  h.ackof  valve.  The  joiir 
hetweon  pluL'and  rtiiir  is  niaile  ti?;h' 
hy  a  plain  sprinir  pa<kiii,:;  riiiL' 
There  is  a  hole  on  the  hack  of  thi 
valve  which  connects  with  the  e\ 
li.iust  jiassaires  of  lh»^  ciiirine.  ri' 
lievini;  the  valve  of  jiressiire  in  tlii- 
inner  chaiiilier. 

Fii;.  Ti  is  a  section  of  the  pistmi 
'I'lie  iiaeking  is  of  IJahliitt-IIarii- 
type,  which  has  done  such  himhI 
service  in  Corliss  eiiirines  for  year- 
A  |ieciiliar  feature  of  this  piston  i- 
ilu'  jnnk  riiiir,  which  is  as  wide  :i- 
the  piston.  It  the  cylinder  has  !•' 
he  re-hored,  the  owner  iloes  nol 
have  to  piireha^e  an  entirely  ne\N 
piston,  but  simply  the  junk  riiii: 
with  iis  p.iekim:. 

These  heavy  duty  enirines  ,iri 
manufactured  in  the  followiic- 
si/.cs  ;   17  in.  X  "..'1   in.,    is  in.  X  -'' 


■^     in..  ','(1  ill.  X  -S  in.,  -."J  111.  X  :'.0  in 


aii<l  have  he.ivy  liy  wheels  and  lar;:i 
si/.e  iTovcrnors.  This  liim  make- 
,1  s|>ecialty  of  iiiaiiulactiirini,'  slide 
v.alve  eimines  from  10  II. I',  to  O.Mi 
HI'.  A  ••  Iteady  Iteference  I'.ook 
fur  .'"iteaiii  I  sers,"  whicli  is  of  in 
terest  to  all  eiiijinccrs,  will  he  senl 
on  application. 


A  HEAVY  DUTY  SLIDE-VALVE  ENGINE 


L.  S   G  GRAPHITE  PAINT. 


Wk  here  illustrate  a  new  heavy  duty  slide-valve  eni;iiie 
maniiractured  in  < 'incinnati,  ()..  hy  llmislon,  Stanwood  iV 
(ianihle. 

(This  eiijiineis  one  of  11  series  of  lar;re  si/e  enijines  which  this 
firm  terms  "  heavy  duty  en;;ines,"  on  account  of  the  larire 
licarinirs  and  heavy  d(»>i;;n.  These  eiij:ines  are  used  to  a 
L'reat  extent  in  di.slilleries,  idaning  mills,  sawmills,  rolling; 
mills,  ami  even  in  elcctric-liirht  plants  in  l,)calities  where  fuel 
is  cheap, 

Fi.L'.  1  is  a  rear  view  of  the  enirine  dismantled,  showini;  lial- 
anced  slide  valve,  form  of  conncetin;,?  and  eccentric- rods,  uiid 
the  removatile  main  bearinij. 

I''ii;.  "J  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  bwl  taken  through  the 
slides.     These  slides  are  adjustable  and   removable,  top  and 


Till-;  Detioil  (ir.ipliilc  M.iniifactiirin;.'  Comiiany  are  ni.inii 
facturinir  a  protective  paint  for  wimxI  ami  iron,  which  is  com 
pos<-d  of  a  natural  pioiliicl  mined  in  the  Lake  Superior  region 
of  Michigan.  This  product  is  ground  hy  special  machinery 
which  produces  a  piL'inent  of  extreme  lineness  and  suiootliness. 
and  which  is  claimed  to  be  ahsiliitely  uniform.  As  graphite 
is  not  allected  hy  s;dt,  acid,  alkalies,  or  ordinary  gases,  il 
makes  one  of  the  U-st  foundations  |>ossibl<'  for  pr<'Mrvativc 
|iaints.  This  siiccial  jiaint  has  Uen  subjected  for  months  to 
acids,  alkalii's,  water,  brim',  sidphiir  fumes,  etc.,  and  il  is 
guaranteed  to  lie  a  sine  protection  against  lust  or  corrosion  of 
any  melallic  jiortions  painted  with  it,  under  any  einiinistaiices 
and  in  any  climate.  The  natural  itolor  is  a  very  dark  slate 
approaching  a  steel  black,   but  it  can  be  furnished  in  dark 
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.11,  sluU'  or  lirowii,  to  l)l;i(k.  s\iit:il>lu  (or  rciriil.ir  siirf.Kt- 
:iilin^  ami  triiiiiiiiiig  for  liuil<Iin;;s.  It  is  also  ihiiiiii^l  (hat 
■oil  painted  with  it  and  cxposo;!  lo  licat  woiihl  char  liciic-ath 


luthoiit  Imriiiii.:;  the  paint.  Another  feature  which  is  very 
\.ilnalile,  is  that  it  is  tenacious  and  elastir  and  will  not  stale 
'•It  from  metal,  woixl.  liriek  or  slate  surfaces,  while  it  con- 


Stl»MCMCSTEC«P 


Fig-  4 

'"itns  lo  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metals  painted 

niih  it. 

I'lie  illustration  which  we  present  sliows  a  common  •JlHishel 

grain  hag  painted  with  this 
graphite  paint  in  .luly.  lSit-,>, 
and  which  has  been  kept  con- 
stantly tilled  with  water  ever 
since,  without  leaking.  Thi' 
hag  is  still  soft  and  i>lialile, 
and  although  it  has  twice 
U'eii  frozen  .solid,  it  is  still  in 
a  i<<;rfcct  condition.  Not  a 
dr()|)  of  water  has  leaked,  and 
it  isap)iarently  gixxl  for  many 
years  more  o(  similar  service. 
This  is  considered  as  the  iK'st 
<i|  evidence  of  \\u-  w.aterproof 
and  i)res«'rvative  <jualities  of 
this  grapliite  iiaint. 

.\riothei  adaptation  ot  the 
paint  is  the  co.atiug  of  Imiler 
llui's.  .Vhout  a  year  ago  sev- 
eral lines  Were  given  a  coal, 
and  althoiiirh  it  was  thought 
at  the  time  that  th<-y  would 
not  last  si\  months,  when  ex- 
found  to  he  in  as  perfect 


Fig    5 

.I'nined  a  short   tiiiie  ago  they  wen 

'  oridltionas  when  iiainteif,  while  other  Hues  in  the  same  Ixtiler 

which  had  not  been  touched  with  the  graphite,  were  badly 


coriodiHl  and  scaled.  The  painte<l  tbu'S,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a  clean  and  almost  polished  surface,  to  wliich  it  seems 
ini|K).s.siblc  for  scale  to  adhere.  This  merely  corrolwmtes  some 
of|our  own  ex|KTieiK'e  where  the  marks  on  lx)iler  sheets  stood 


GRAPHITE      1 
PAINT  I 


UI{.\IN  BAli  PAINTED  WITH  L.   S.  G,  OllAl'HITE  PAINT. 


out  prominently  and  untouclu'd  by  corrosion  after  several  yc-ars 
of  service,  while  the  jiarts  of  the  sheet  which  had  not  iK-en 
touched  with  the  m.irking  paint  were  badly  corroded  and 
pitted,  leaving  the  original  marking  p'ojecliiig  iu  a  lM)ld  bas- 
relief. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SERVE  TUBES  MADE  ON 
THE  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  OF  FRANCE. 


Bv  Keromnes. 


Till-;  Serve  tulx^s  are  now  iK'ing  largely  intro<luced  in  marine 
iHiilers  and  have  In-en  for  some  time  in  use  on  Im-ouKilives  of 
the  Paris,  Lyons  A:  ^[arscillch  Kailway  in  Kraiu-c.  The  re- 
sults of  their  trial  on  that  railway  were  so  siitisfactorv  that  llie 
Xorthem  Kailway  adopteil  them  foi  thrc-e  locomotiv<'s  w  hose 
tulie  plates  rci|uired  renewal,  and  for  l.T  new  IcH-omotives  iin- 
dcr  construction  at  lU'ltort.  and  the  results  obiaitud  were  ex- 
•■lOlciit.  The  Serv<'tuU'  diflers  from  ordinary  IuIk-s  in  having 
eight  internal  railial  ribs  whi<'h  .serve  to  incrc;ise  tlie  hc.-iting 
surface. 

Tile  XorthiTii  Kail<\ay,  in  their  first  trials  of  thes*- IuIhs, 
followt-d  the  example  of  the  I'aris,  Lyons  iV  Marseilles  Com- 
pany in  using  tul«'s  of  ".ij  in.  di;uiieter  insteiul  of  the  smooth 
tubes  of  '2  in  previously  in  use.  The  nunilier  of  luU-s  was 
greatly  reiluced,  iu  some  ciises  by  one-half,  while  the  hcafii'g 
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surface  was  at  the  same  time  largely  increased,  and  the  total 
section  of  the  tul>e8  open  to  the  paxsiige  of  the  gases  somewhat 
iDcrcasetl  tilso.  Tlic  surface  in  contact  with  the  water  was  of 
course  reduced,  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  since  it  is  in  any 
case  greater  tlian  is  netxssary  to  transmit  the  heat  at  the  rate 
at  which  it  is  talcen  up  from  the  gases. 

These  trials  being  so  satisfactory,  it  became  a  question 
whether  Serve  tubes  of  2  in.  diameter  could  not  also  be  made 
to  serve,  since,  if  not,  they  could  not  l)e  introduced  except 
where  new  tube-plates  were  wanted.  The  experiments  to 
which  this  paper  is  devoted  were  therefore  undertaken.  They 
were  made  with  a  stationary  boiler  of  locomotive  type,  form- 
ing one  of  a  group  of  four  at  the  railway  worksliops  of  Forges 
de  la  Chapclle.  Two  fans,  driven  by  Brotherhood  engines, 
were  used  to  represent  the  effect  of  the  blast.  The  grate  had 
an  area  of  14.4  sq.  ft.;  the  tubes  were  160  in  number,  1.97  in. 
in  diameter,  and  14.65  ft.  in  length.  The  heating  surface  in 
the  furnace  was  82  sq.  ft.,  and  in  the  tubes  (before  alteration) 
1,151  8(}.  ft.;  the  steam  pressure  was  92.4  lbs.  per  stiuaie  inch. 
The  boiler  under  trial  was  tested  alone,  and  also  when  work- 
ing along  with  the  other  boilers. 

The  first  Serve  tubes  tried  had  ribs  of  a  depth  of  0.43  in., 
which  raised  the  heating  surface  from  1,233  sq.  ft.  to  2,336 
sq.  ft.,  but  reduced  the  section  open  to  the  passage  of  the  gases 
from  3.84  sq.  ft.  to  2.56  sq.  ft.  With  natural  draft  the  vapori- 
zation per  pound  of  coal  was  very  slightly  increased,  the  same 
amount  of  steam  being  made  in  the  day  with  a  somewhat  re- 
duced consumption.  With  forced  draft,  however,  the  pro- 
duction of  steam  per  pound  of  coal  was  iocreascd  by  as  much 
as  one-eighth,  the  best  effect  being  got  with  a  vacuum  lying 
somewhere  between  IJ  and  2J  in.  of  water.  The  temperature 
in  the  smoke-box  was  lowered  from  518*  F.  (with  smooth 
tubes)  to  338°.  The  temperature  of  the  steam  being  322°,  it  is 
seen  that  very  little  more  use  could  possibly  have  been  made 
of  the  combustion.  The  objection,  however,  to  this  experi- 
ment was  that  the  tubes  got  often  choked  with  ashes  ;  and 
therefore  a  tube  of  2.05  in.  diameter  was  tried  with  ribs  0.3.5 
in.  in  depth,  the  ribs  extending  to  a  length  of  8.2  ft.  only,  and 
the  rest  of  the  tube  being  smooth.  The  section  for  the  passage 
of  gases  was  now  increased  to  2.69  sr].  ft.,  and  less  choking  of 
the  tubes  occurred  ;  the  efficiency  was  much  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  case.    Tubes  of  the  same  size  were  therefore 


Fig.  2. 


tubes  used  in  these  trials  have  now  been  fitted  on  two  loco- 
motives under  rcpnir,  with  an  increase  of  weight  in  one  ca.s<' 
of  154  lbs.,  and  in  the  other  of  22011)8.  Fresh  experiments 
will  be  made  with  them  in  service.— Mciiunret  et  compte  rendu 
de  la  Sucieti  des  Jnginieurs-civil. 


Recent  Patents. 


LOCOMOTIVB. 

Mk.  Kiciiard  Hei.miioltz,  of  Konigsberg,  Germany,  ha-s 
taken  an  American  patent  on  the  ingenious  plan  of  loconxi- 
tive  illustrated  by  figs.  1,  2.  3,  4  and  5.  Fig.  1  is  a  diagrammatic 
view,  showing  the  general  arrangement  of  parts  ;  fig.  2  is  u 
side  view  of  the  front  part  of  the  locomotive  ;  fig.  3,  a  trans- 
verse section  through  the  smoke-box  on  two  difiFcrent  planes, 
and  fig.  4  a  sectional  half  plan  of  the  part  of  the  engine  shown 
in  fig.  2. 


Fig.   I. 

The  objects  and  advantages  of  this  invention  are  described 
as  follows  in  the  specification  : 

"  In  locomotives  of  ordinary  construction  having  two  pairs  of 
drivers  driven  from  one  pair  of  cylinders,  the  dimensions  of 
such  cylinders  must  l>e  such  as  to  produce  the  maximum  haul- 
ing power,  which  corresponds,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  total 
wdght  resting  upon  the  drivers.     This  construction  has  the 


F«g    4- 

tried  with  ril«  of  0.375  in.  projection,  both  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  tul>e.  and  also  for  a  length  of  8.2  ft.  only. 
The  results  were  much  the  same,  whctlier  the  rib  was  of  the 
full  length  of  the  tube  or  not,  ami  showed  a  vaporization  of 
25  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  of  smooth  tubes  for  the  same 
amount  of  fuel,  with  a  draft  of  3  in.  water  pressure. 

With  tubes  of  this  depth  all  difficulty  as  to  choking  disap- 
peared. With  the  shallower  ribs  it  was  found  that  a  greater 
draft  gave  maximum  economy  than  with  deeper  ribe.     The 


f 


objection  that  when  a  certain  velocity  is  attained,  the  coupling 
of  the  drivers  becomes  superfluous,  for  the  reason  that  the  ad- 
hesion of  one  pair  of  drivers  would  be  sufficient  for  the  haul- 
ing power  determined  by  the  surface  of  evaporation  of  the 
boder.  Otherwise,  smaller  cylinders  would,  at  these  veloci- 
ties, give  lietter  results  than  the  dimensions  calculated  for  the 
maximum  hauling  power.  These  two  items  :  first,  the  heavier 
running  of  the  drivers  consequent  on  their  being  coupled,  and 
second,  the  excessive  dimensions  of  the  steam  cylinders,  exert 
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unfavorable  influences  on  tbe  working  of  the  engine,  and  for 
tliis  reason  tbe  best  results  at  bigb  velocityas  well  as  the  higb- 
ost  absolute  velocities  have  been  attained  heretofore  hj  un- 
coupled drivers  or  locomotives  having  but  one  pair  of  drivers. 


■   Fig.  S- 

The  use  of  such  engines  is,  however,  usually  inconvenient  by 
n-nsou  of  the  low  hauling  power  of  such  engines. 

Tbe  object  of  tbe  present  invention  is  to  unite  tbe  advan- 
tages of  the  locomotive  having  uncoupled  drivers  whereby 
;;rc'at  velocity  may  be  attained,  with  those  of  the  locomotive 
liaviog  coupled  drivers  whereby  great  hauling  powei  is  im- 
parteif. 

In  the  drawings  B  represents  the  main  drivers  driven  from 
llie  main  cylinders  a,  as  seen  in  fig.  1,  and  D  represents  the 
auxiliary  drivers  driven  from  tbe  auxiliary  cylinders  e.  The 
main  engine,  with  its  inner  cylinders  a  and  the  driven  asle  b,  is 
l)rovided  with  very  large  drivers,  to  be  operated  at  all  velocities, 
while  the  auxiliary  engine,  comprising  the  external  cylinders 
c  and  driving  axle  d,  is  provided  with  driving-wheels  of  small 
diameter,  and  is  intended  to  increase  the  hauling  capacity  of 
the  locomotive.  For  this  pur]>o8e  I  have  provided  means 
whereby  the  auxiliary  engine  may  be  slopped  when  tbe  speed 
reaches  the  limit,  and  have  also  provided  means  whereby  the 
forward  dciving-wbeels  D  and  their  axle  d  may  in  such 
cases  be  raised  clear  of  the  track  in  order  to  reduce  the  load 
on  the  main  cylinders.  The  axle  d  is  placed  between  two 
axles  e  eot  bearing  truck  wheels  E  properly  united  to  a  swing- 
ing or  pivoted  frame  of  well-known  construction  (seen  in  fig. 
4)  pivoted  on  a  pin,  /,  to  the  main  frame  g  of  the  engine. 

The  drawings  show  that  the  supplementary  axle  d  is  at- 
tached to  bearings  or  jaws  h  h  on  the  main  frame,  although  it 
is  not  so  described  in  the  specifications,  and  the  boxes  slide 
vertically  in  tbe  ordinary  manner  between  them.  The  bear- 
ings i  (fig.  3)  of  shaft  or  axle  d  are  firmly  connected  with  the 
spring  actuated  or  elastic  supports  k.  These  spring  sup- 
|K>rt8  k  are  in  tbe  nature  of  piston-rods,  and  bear  pistons  n 
arranged  in  the  cylinders  I  through  which  they  pass  through 
stuffing-boxes  in  the  ends  thereof,  and  are  connected  to  the 
leaf  springs  m  (figs.  2  and  3) ;  such  springs  being  supported 
from  the  frame  in  any  convenient  manner  are  tehsioned  up- 
wardly in  order  to  keep  the  driving-wheels  D  normally  lifted 
free  from  the  track  for  a  distance  marked  o  in  fig.  3  of  the 
drawings.  By  means  of  a  three-way  cock  p  (fig.  2)  and  the 
pipes  q  steam  is  admitted  to  the  space  above  the  pistons  in 
cylinders  I,  or  said  space  is  placed  in  communication  with  the 
atmosphere.  The  admission  of  steam  thereinto  has,  as  will  be 
obvious,  the  effect  of  depressing  the  drivers  D  into  contact 
with  the  rails. 

The  driving-wheels  B  are  represented  as  having  flanges, 
but  thc!8e  would  not  api>ear  to  be  needed,  as  the  truck  would 
guide  the  engine  and  keep  it  on  the  track. 

The  patent  has  been  assigned  to  the  "  Locomotiv  Fabrik  of 
Ivrauss  &  Company,  Aktien-Crcscllschaft,"  of  Munich,  and  is 
numbered  516,436.  The  inventor  also  shows  an  application 
of  his  device  to  an  engine  with  two  pairs  of  driving-wheels. 

VON    DOKMUS'   lAKJOMOTIVE    KIRE-BOX. 

Fig.  5  represents  a  form  of  fiie-box  and  grate  that  has  re- 
cently licen  patented  in  this  and  several  European  countries. 
Tlie  whole  back  end  of  tbe  flrc-liox,  it  will  be  seen,  is  open, 
or,  rather,  is  without  a  water  space.  Immediately  over  the  fur- 
nace door  or  doors  —for  there  are  two  of  them — is  a  water  leg,  d. 


This  is  connected  by  pipes  e  with  the  sides  of  the  fire-box,  where- 
by tbe  steam  generated  in  the  arch  is  conducted  to  tlic  boiler  and 
a  circulation  of  water  is  maintained  therein.  Immediately  be- 
low the  water-leg  a  feed-liox,  q,  is  located.  This  has  two  doors, 
p  and  o  ;  the  former  is  just  large  enough  to  feed  coal  into  tbe 
box  and  the  latter  extends  the  whole  width  of  the  fire-box,  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  use  of  fire  tools  in  working  the  fire.  A  door, 
I,  gives  access  to  the  ash  pan,  and  enables  the  fireman  to  rake 
out  the  ashes  from  the  under  side  of  tbe  grate.  Tbe  grate,  it 
will  be  seen,  has  steps  at  its  upper  end,  and  is  straight  at  its 
lower.  These  steps  arc  intended  to  retain  the  coal  until  it  is 
coked,  and  the  grate  is  made  straight  at  its  lower  end,  so  that 
when  the  coal  is  coked  it  will  slide  downward  to  tlie  front  end 
of  the  fire-box  ;  t  is  a  fire  brick  arch  of  the  usual  form.  The 
watei-leg  d  acts  as  a  deflector  for  the  air,  which  may  be  ad- 
mitted through  the  door  p.  The  connection  of  this  arch  with 
the  sides  of  the  fire-box  by  outside  pipes  will  not,  it  is  thought, 
commend  itself  to  locomotive  superintendents.  It  seems  aa 
though  a  better  method  of  construction  would  be  to  bring  the 
crown-plate  down,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  n',  which 
has  been  added  to  the  patent  drawing  ;  tbe  space  d  would  then 
be  connected  directly  with  the  inside  of  the  boiler. 

The  general  idea  ot  this  invention  is  to  supply  a  feed-box 
which  can  be  kept  filled  with  coal,  so  that,  when  the  door  p 
is  0[>ened,  there  will  be  comparatively  little  air  admitted,  and 
that  will  be  deflected  downward  over  the  fire.  The  coal  in 
the  feed-box  will  be  heated  and  partially  coked,  and  the  vola- 
tile gases  will  then  be  distilled.  As  this  process  continues  it 
will  be  fed  downward  on  the  grate,  tbe  lower  portion  of  which 
will  thus  have  a  layer  of  incandescent  smokeless  fuel  on  it. 
The  air  passing  through  this  will  combine  with  the  distilled 
gases  when  the  two  currents  meet  at  t,  and  will  thus  be  con- 
sumed. 

Steeply  inclined  grates,  similar  to  the  one  represented,  nev« 
seem  to  have  met  with  much  favor  in  this  country,  and  3-et 
they  seem  to  have  much  to  recommend  them.  The  patentee 
of  this  invention  is  Fritz  Ritter  von  Dormus,  of  Florisdorf, 
Austria-Hungary.    The  number  of  his  patent  is  516,923. 


Fig.  6. 


:  DEFENSIVE  RAILROAD  CAE. 

Train  robberies  have  become  so  f  reijucnt  in  this  country  that 
they  have  started  inventors  to  provide  means  of  prevention 
and  defense.  Mr.  William  D.  Patterson,  of  Keokuk,  la.,  has 
devised  a  means  of  defense  against  robbers  which  is  shown  in 
fig.  6.  The  objects  of  his  invention  he  describes  as  follows  : 
They  arc,  first,  to  provide  a  railroad  car  with  a  simple, 
comparatively  inexpensive,  durable  and  safe  apartment  for 
a  sentinel  to  be  stationed,  and  with  a  vault  connected  there- 
with for  the  n-ception  of  valuables,  whereby  a  practicably 
impregnable  barrier  is  presented  to  the  depredations  of  a  class 
of  outlaws  or  bandits  that  have  become  known  as  express  and 
mail  train  robl)er8  ;  and,  second,  to  provide  a  railroad  mail  and 
money  transportation  car,  with  a  compact  burglar-proof  apart- 
ment having  a  vault,  and  mounted  in  the  car  so  as  to  |>ermit 
of  rt«dv  access  Ix-ing  had  to  tbe  interior  thereof,  and  room 
afforded  for  p.-issage  along  and  around  the  apartment  for  en- 
tering the  same,  and  having  suitable  ventilators  and  loop-boles 
and  internal  appliances  to  enable  a  sentinel  or  guard  on  watch 
therein  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency  that  may  arise,  and 
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with  fire-arms  or  the  like  so  disposed  and  supported  therein  as 
to  permit  of  their  use  when  occasion  arises  through  internally 
closed  loop-holes  of  the  apartment,  tlie  construction  and  ar- 
rangement being  such  as  to  render  destruction  of  the  apart- 
ment impo88il»le  or  access  to  the  interior  exceedingly  difficult. 

Fig.  6  is  a  sectional  view  of  a  car  and  the  "  impregnable  bar- 
rier" B,  which  is  <lc8crit)ed  as  follows  : 

li  is  the  shell  of  the  burglar-proof  apartment  or  chamber, 
which  in  this  instance  is  in  the  form  somewhat  of  a  cage  and 
constructetl  of  iron,  steel  or  other  strong,  impenetrable  mate- 
rial, and  having  a  contracted  top,  b,  with  radial  apertures  V  ex- 
tending therethrough,  and  with  a  throat  or  stem,  J*,  engaging 
with  a  cross  bar,  b^,  from  the  interior  of  the  car  from  the  top 


"sg^y-~ 


^^^^■^^ 


«y  J 


Figs.  7  and  8. 

thereof  and  for  supporting  said  cage  firmly  to  position  ;  6^  is  a 
contracted  hollow  stem  with  a  circular  standard,  b^. 

Suitable  port-holes  c  with  covers  e  ,  a  seat,  e,  etc..  enable  the 
occupant  of  this  fort  to  act  on  the  offensive  as  well  as  defen- 
sive.    The  patent  is  No.  517,234. 

Another  inventor — Mr.  Owen  O.  Gates,  Jr.,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. — has  been  working  in  the  same  direction.  A  side  view 
and  plan  of  his  car  is  shown  by  figs.  7  and  8.  His  invention, 
he  says,  consists  in  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  side  and  end 
walls  thereof  in  such  manner  as  to  form  bastions  in  one  or  more 
corners  of  the  car,  or,  in  other  words,  forming  offsets  in  the 
side  and  end  walls  of  the  car,  and  providing  these  offsets  with 
port-holes  covered  by  slides  on  the  inside,  whicli  can  be  raised 
by  the  occupant  and  give  him  command  of  all  sides  of  the  car, 
thus  enabling  him  to  protect  the  same  from  intruders  in  safetv. 

1  indicates  the  sitle  walls  of  the  car  and  2  the  end  walls 
thereof.  These  side  and  end  walls,  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
length,  extend  uninterruptedly,  but  near  the  comers  are 
formed  with  offsets  3  projecting  outwardly  to  a  plane  beyond, 
from  which  the  side  and  end  walls  of  the  cornets  are  led,  thus 
fonning  "  faces"  of  bastions,  of  which  the  offsets  3  form  the 
•'tlank«." 

Arranged  at  suitable  distances  apart  along  the  length  of  the 
side  and  end  walla,  1  and  2  respectively,  are  portholes  4  of  a  si/.e 
sullicicnt  for  the  Introduction  and  passage  of  the  barrel  of  a 
firm-arm.  said  port-holes  being  covereti  on  the  inside  by  slides 
.5  mounted  in  suitable  ways.  The  offsets  3,  or  "  tlanks,"  and 
the  "  faces"  of  the  corners  of  the  car  forming  the  bastions  are 
similarly  provided  with  port-holes  6  covered  by  suitable  slides 
7,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  port-hnles  arranged  along  the  side 
and  end  walls  of  the  car.  By  the  above  arrangement  it  will 
be  noticed  that  by  the  incorporation  of  the  bastions  in  the  car 
they  do  not  detract  from  its  symmetry,  and  the  eaves  of  the 
car  roof  overhanging  the  same,  these  bastions  offer  no  obstruc 
tion.  It  is  also  apparent  that,  if  desired,  offsets  might  also  be 
arrangetl  midway  the  length  of  the  side  walls,  but  this  is  hardly 
necessary  In  the  present  constiuction. 

It  would  seem  as  though  these  two  inventors  ought  to  unite 
their  interests.  A  car  with  Mr.  Cates's  "  bastions"  and  Mr. 
Patterson's  turret,  with  one  or  two  courageous  men  who  are 
good  sliots  to  form  a  garrison,  would  be  a  disagreeable  place 
to  attack.  ,     - 

CHKCK    V.\I,VE. 

Mr.  Louis  Schuttc.  of  Philadelphia,  has  patented  an  inven- 
tion which  he  sjiys  relates  to  horizontally  moving  check  valves, 
the  object  being  to  provide  a  valve  of  this  cliaracter  which 
will  t)c  balanced  so  that  the  lesistance  offerc<l  to  its  opening 
and  closing  movements  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  invention  conHists  primarily  in  combining  with  a  valve 
seat,  a  horizontally  moving  valve  lulapted  to  close  the  same 
and  sustained  so  as  to  be  moved  back  and  forth  by  links  or 


equivalent  supports  pivotally  connected  to  the  valve  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  same,  and  also  in  a  stop  constructed  to  limit 
the  movement  of  the  valve  or  to  regulate  the  length  of  its 
"  throw." 

Fig.  1  is  a  vertical  sectional  elevation  of  a  valve  and  casing; 
having  my  invention  eml)odied  therein,  the  valve  being  closed 
and  an  adjustable  stop  being  shown  to  regulate  its  movement. 
Fig.  2  is  a  similar  view  with  the  valve  opened,  a  fixed  stop 
being  shown  to  limit  its  opening  movement. 

liefcrring  to  figs.  1  and  2,  A  represents  a  suitable  casing 
containing  a  horizontal  passage  therethrough  and  provided 
with  necks  a  a',  by  means  of  which  the  casing  may  be  con- 
nected between  the  adjacent  ends  of  pipe  sections,  or  may  be 
applied  in  other  connections  according  to  the  use  to  which  the 
valve  is  put  may  require.  This  casing  is  provided  at  one  side 
with  a  vertical  valve  seat,  B,  adapted  to  receive  and  be  closeii 
by  a  valve  proper,  C,  thus  closing  the  passage  through  the 
casing.  The  valve  proper  is  provide<l  at  its  center  with  oppo- 
sitely extending  flanges  c  c',  to  which  are  connected  by  hori- 
zontal transverse  pivots  e'  c',  the  upper  and  lower  ends  respec- 
tively of  sustaining  links  D  D ,  the  opposite  ends  of  said  links 
being  pivoted  on  horizontal  tninsverse  axes  to  the  valve  casing 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  valve,  as  shown  at  rf  <f . 

From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  valve  is  sus- 
pended, as  it  were,  by  the  two  oppositely  extending  links,  tliis 
arrangement  admitting  of  the  movement  of  the  valve  horizon- 
tally. It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  tendency  of  the  valve  to 
open  and  close  will  depend  upon  the  relations  of  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  valve  to  the  pivoted  axes  c*  c*  of  the  support, 
and  by  suitably  proportioning  the  paits  of  the  valve  ana  ad- 
justing the  relations  of  the  axes,  and  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  valve,  the  amount  of  pressure  necessary  to  close  or  open 
the  valve  and  the  corresponding  amount  of  resistance  to  its 
movements  may  be  reiluced  to  a  minimum,  so  that  the  valve 
wilt  be  truly  balance<i  and  will  respond  quickly  to  the  least 
variation  of  pressure  on  its  op{)osite  sides.  It  will  also  be  note<l 
that  the  movement  of  the  center  of  gravity  is  practically  in  a 
straight  line,  as  indicated  at  E.  Its  center  of  gravity  moving 
thus,  it  will  require,  of  course,  less  force  to  move  the  valve 
than  it  would  if  the  center  of  gravity  moved  obliquely  or  in  a 
path  other  than  truly  horizontal. 

In  order  that  the  opening  movement  of  the  valve  may  be 
limited,  I  provide  a  stop,  which  is  represented  in  fig.  1  a.s 
being  adjustable,  so  that  the  movements  of  the  valve  may  be 
regulated  or  varied.  In  this  figure  (he  upper  side  of  the  cas- 
ing is  provided  with  a  depending  boss,  F,  having  a  vertical 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  3. 


SCHUTTE'S  CHECK  VALVK. 

opening  therein,  on  the  upper  side  of  which  is  fixed  a  neck,  /, 
into  which  is  threaded  a  spindle,/',  the  lower  end/* of  which 
extends  through  the  boss  in  the  casing  to  the  interior  of  the 
same.  The  upper  end  of  the  spindle  is  provided  with  a  hand- 
wheel,  /•.  The  lower  end  of  the  spimlle  is  in  position  to  be 
encountered  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  link  i)  when  (lie  valve  is 
open<>d,  and  by  screwing  the  spindle  down  through  the  casing 
it  is  obvious  that  the  end  of  the  spindle  may  b«  adjusted  in 
different  positions  to  be  encountered  by  the  link,  and  thus  vary 
the  movemejit  of  the  valve.  In  fig.  2  the  stop  is  in  the  form 
of  a  fixed  depending  boss,/',  projecting  downward  into  the 
casing  from  its  upper  side  ta  position  to  he  encountered  by  the 
upper  edge  of  the  link  D.  as  in  the  first  instance. 
The  number  of  the  patent  is  516,407. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTE. 


As  wc  go  to  press  a  report  is  at  hand  regarding  sonic  remarlc- 
able  results  that  Iiave  been  obtained  at  the  Indian  Head  Prov- 
ing Grounds  witli  tlie  Carpenler  shells.  It  seenis  tliat  a  13  iu. 
projectile,  weighing  1,100  lbs.,  has  lieen  fired  tlirough  a  17-iu. 
nickel  steel  plate  with  its  customary  bucking,  and  after  plow- 
ing through  the  sand  butts  against  wliich  the  plate  was  placed, 
W!is  dually  recovered  unbroken  and  to  all  intents  as  good  as 
new  in  the  woods,  .'iOO  j'ards  away.  This  remarkable  perform- 
ance shows  what  a  tremendous  engine  of  destruction  tlic  Gov- 
ernment has  secured  in  tlic  new  13  in.  guu  that  hits  l>een  nick 
named  the  Petieemiiker.  The  result  of  these  tests  leads  one  to 
believe  that  it  could  drive  a  missile  through  the  armor  plating 
o(  the  heaviest  battle  ship  afloat. 


THE    CONVENTIONS    OF    THE    MASTER    CAR 
BUILDERS'    AND    MASTER    MECHANICS'    AS- 
SOCIATIONS. 

Aptek  writing  an  annual  editorial  on  these  meetings  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  a  writer  (iocs  not  find  it  easy  to  say 
anything  new  or  original  about  them.  After  an  existence  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  these  associations  conduct 
their  proceedings  very  much  in  the  same  way  now  as  they  did 
at  tirst.  There  has  been,  of  course,  much  change  in  the  per- 
stmnel  of  the  attendance.  Vear  by  year  the  old  members  have 
l>een  thinnc<l  out,  and  when  we  review  the  ranks  there  are 
many  vacancies,  liut  stii!  more  new  reciuits.  A  person  on  the 
descending  side  of  life's  journey,  with  one  foot  Jn  the  fifties 
and  the  otiier  uplifted  to  Ite  planted  next  in  the  sixties,  who  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  was  very  much  the  junior  of  those 
who  organiiceil  and  carried  on  the  business  of  the  associations. 


now  finds  himself  in  the  shade  among  the  seniors,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  membership  being  on  the  sunny  side  of  fifty. 

But  while  there  is  no  radical  change  there  has  been  much  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  conducting  the  business  of  these 
organizations.  The  influence  of  the  graduates  of  the  technical 
schools  is  shown  more  and  more  each  year.  The  reports  are 
prepared  more  systematically,  which  is  the  result  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  training  which  scientific  education  gives.  In  some 
ways,  though,  the  influence  of  the  more  liberally  educated 
members  has  not  been  without  some  drawbacks.  Tlic  older, 
and  man/  of  the  younger  men  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks 
now  often  hesitate  to  take  part  in  the  discussions.  One  of  the 
profitable  features  of  these  meetings  was  thai  the  men  who 
acquired  their  knowledge  directly  from  practical  experience 
gave  the  results  of  their  observations  in  the  clear  and  concise 
way  that  is  characteristic  of  their  class.  Book  knowledge  can 
never  entirely  displace  this  kind  of  information.  In  fact, 
knowledge,  like  matter,  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds — ^solid, 
liquid  and  gaseous.  The  practical  men  generally  contribute 
the  solid  variety.  The  liquid  information  comes  from  those 
whose  principal  stock  has  iKjen  obtained  from  books,  and  the 
gaseous  from  the  chronic  windbags.  When  a  graduate  first 
leaves  a  technical  school  his  contributions  to  the  subjects 
about  which  he  has  been  instructed  is  very  apt  to  be  of  the 
liquid  variety,  and  it  is  only  after  considerable  experience  that 
the  fluid  becomes  solidified.  Generally  a  chemical  change  is 
required  before  the  contents  of  a  gas-bag  can  be  consolidated. 

Probably  very  few  of  the  people  who  attend  these  meet- 
ings and  who  have  a  real  interest  in  their  proceedings 
ever  leave  them  without  feeling  that  they  have  failed  to  ac- 
complish what  might  reasonably  lie  expected  of  them,  and 
that  reform  and  improvement  ought  not  to  be  difficult.  All 
who  have  undertaken  to  make  any  great  changes  have, 
however,  been  vanquished  in  the  effort,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  the  meetings  are  conducted  now  in  verj-  much  the  same 
way  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  attendance  is 
larger,  it  is  true,  and  tlie  general  conduct  of  those  who  are 
present  is  more  decorous  than  it  was  iu  the  early  days,  but 
otherwise  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the  meetings 
held  in  the  seventies  is  very  much  like  one  held  in  the  nineties. 
There  are,  though,  some  things  which  it  would  seem  possible 
to  improve,  and  which,  if  they  were  so  changed,  would  add 
immensely  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  proceedings.  We 
will  venture  to  suggest  a  few  of  these. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  is  equally 
true  of  all  other  legislative  bodies,  that  it  is  essentially  a  de- 
liberative or  a  talking  body.  The  purpose  of  such  assemblages 
is  chiefly  to  deliberate— that  is,  to  consider  various  subjects— 
and  by  having  every  important  fact,  relation,  aspect  and  argu- 
ment concerning  such  subjects  presented,  to  enable  those  who 
are  deliberating  to  form  the  most  intelligent  opinions  and  come 
to  the  wisest  conclusions.  Deliberation  means  talk.  Every- 
thing should  therefore  be  done  to  facilitate  it  and  to  make  it  ef- 
fective. It  is,  of  course,  true  that  wise  and  intelligent  discussion 
is  edifying,  while  foolish  and  ignorant  vaporing  is  unprofit- 
able ;  and  the  aim  of  deliberation  should  be  to  elicit  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  but  these  will  only  be  revealed  by  discussion. 
The  object  of  both  of  the  associations,  as  expressed  by  their 
constitutions,  is  "  the  advancement  of  knowledge  .  .  .  by  dt«- 
cusitio/iM  in' common."  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  is  curious 
to  notice  that  many  of  the  members  seem  to  feel  that  discus- 
sion is  a  waste  of  time  and  merely  a  kind  of  safety-valve  for 
letting  off  the  steam  of  the  more  loquacious  members.  Over 
and  over  again  it  has  happened  during  the  last  and  other  con- 
ventions that  j  ust  when  a  discussion  had  reached  a  point  where 
it  began  to  be  interesting,  and  when  it  was  quite  certain  to  lead 
to  the  elucidation  of  valuable  information,  some  member  would 
move  "  that  the  discussion  be  nowclosed,"  and  the  vote  would 
be  taken  thereon,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  gag  rule  would 
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be  adopted,  and,  no  matter  how  much  members  desired  to 
speak,  the  debate  was  ended.  George  Eliot  has  said  that 
"  comprehensive  talkers  are  apt  to  Ik;  tiresome  when  we  are 
not  athirst  for  information."  Now,  it  happens  that  there  is 
hardly  a  subject  which  can  be  brouglit  up  for  discussion,  no 
matter  what  its  importance  may  be,  that  will  interest  the 
wliole  audience.  Tiiere  will  always  be  some  who  will  not 
"  lie  athirst  for  information  ;"  and,  under  the  existing  rules 
and  practici  s,  it  is  nearly  always  poasible  for  such  people  to  end 
the  discussion  of  a  subject,  no  matter  how  much  others  may 
want  to  get  and  to  give  informaticn  about  it.  Some  amendment 
to  the  rules  of  procedure,  or  tjje  practice  of  conducting  debates, 
seems  to  l)e  needed.  In  order  that  members  may  vote  intelli- 
gently on  a  motion  to  close  a  delwte,  it  should  lie  known  to  the 
Association  whether  an}'  of  them,  and  which  ones,  wish  to  speak 
OD  the  question  l)cfore  the  house.  If,  when  a  motion  is  made  to 
close  delmte,  the  question,  "  Are  there  any  other  memliers  who 
desire  to  speak  ?"  was  asketl  before  a  vote  is  taken  thereon, 
then,  if  any  persons  whose  general  intelligence  and  knowledge 
of  tlie  subject  would  entitle  them  to  l)e  heard  should  indicate 
a  desire  to  speak,  it  might  incline  others  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  If,  on  the  other  band,  some  of  the  tire- 
some and  fatuous  variety  of  talkers  should  want  to  express 
their  views,  it  proljably  would  induce  memlxirs  to  vote  to 
have  the  debate  ended.  If  a  rule  were  adopted  that  l)efore  a 
motion  to  close  del)atc  be  put,  the  chairman  should  first  ask 
whether  any  other  members  desire  to  be  lieard,  and  that  an 
opportunity  should  be  allowed  those  who  wish  to  s{>eak  to  say 
so,  and  that  a  vote  be  then  taken  on  the  motion,  it  would  give 
the  members  an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  any  persons 
who  are  worth  listening  to  had  anything  to  say  before  the  de- 
bate is  finished. 

Another  interference  with  discussion  at  tlie  last  meeting — 
and  a  similar  cause  of  disturliiuice  has  existed  at  nearly  all 
previous  meetings— was  the  bad  acoustic  character  of  the  room 
in  which  the  meetings  were  held.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  audience  could  not  hear  half  of  the  proceedings.  Members 
grew  tired,  lost  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  either  left  the 
room  or  moved  "  that  the  discussion  be  closed,"  and  thus  end- 
ed as  soon  as  they  couhl  the  dumb  show.  The  meeting  was 
often  disturbed  by  ths  people  who  had  exhibits,  which  were 
being  either  packetl  or  unpacked  during  the  sessions  of  the  con- 
ventions. The  noisy  band  which  played  every  morning  was 
placed  so  near  to  the  meeting-rooni  that  it  also  interfered  seri- 
ously with  the  proceedings.  Probably  the  total  expen>fe  of 
holding  eacli  of  the  conventions  was  over  ;|<I(M),(M)<),  and  yet 
their  main  purpose  was  largely  defeated  by  the  fact  that  the 
room  in  which  they  were  heKI  was  not  suited  for  such  meet- 
ings. Tlie  Saratoga  people  have  built  a  large  convention  hall 
which  will  hold  several  thousikud  people,  but  for  that  reason  it 
is  not  suited  for  meetings  of  two  or  three  hundred.  What  is 
needed,  then,  is  a  small  room  capable  of  seating  about  three 
hundred  people,  located  where  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
disturbance  by  noise,  and  ananged  with  s|)ecial  reference  to 
meetings  of  technical  aud  scientific  associations.  If  placed  in 
the  middle  of  Congress  Spring  Park,  it  would  Ik;  in  an  ideal 
location.  Such  a  hall  would  make  Saratoga  a  much  more  de- 
sirable place  for  holding  meetings  of  this  kind  llian  it  now  is, 
and  doubtless  would  do  much  to  attract  as8u«:iations  of  that 
kind  to  its  hospitable  hotels  and  aperient  springs. 

Another  reform  in  tlie  Master  Mechanics'  Association  which 
is  very  much  needed  is  to  make  the  Secretary  an  ap|>oiutee  by 
the  IJoard  of  Direction  instead  of  an  elective  ollicer.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  session  of  that  botly  there  was  an  unseemly 
scramble  for  the  place,  in  wliich  the  methotis  of  the  ward  poli- 
ticians were  imitated  too  closely  to  increase  the  goo<l  repute  of 
the  Association.  The  following  is  the  clause'  of  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  constitution  for  the  appointment  of  the  Secre- 
tary : 


"  A  S«crcUry,  who  may  or  majr  not  l)e  ■  ineml>cr  of  tlie  Assoriation,  i>ha1l 
l>e  H|i|>uiuted  hy  it  majoritr  of  the  Executive  Cummltlee  at  Itc  Onl  nu-etiiif; 
after  tlie  annual  vlcctioii,  or  as  soon  thereafter  aa  the  vote;-  of  a  majority  of 
the  racmberti  of  the  Biecutive  Commlt'ix  can  bo  aetured  for  a  ranilldatc. 
The  term  of  olltce  of  the  Secretary  thus  appoinU.-d.  nnless  terminated 
nooner.  itliall  ci'ai>e  at  the  first  n>e«tinK.  after  the  next  anniml  election  auc 
cetdinK  hi»  appointment  of  the  Executive  Committee,  organized  tor  the 
traiiHartion  of  buainew.  Two  thinU  of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall,  however,  have  |>ower  to  remove  the  Secretary  at  any  time 
Ills  compen.'Utioii,  if  any,  shall  tie  fixed  for  the  time  that  he  holds  offlce, 
by  11  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Exerutivc  Committee.  He  shall  also  act  as 
Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee." 

It  seems  obvious,  without  any  argument,  that  those  wlio  are  on 
the  Executive  Committee  of  an  association  of  this  kind  will  be 
better  judges  of  the  (lualiticatious  and  eflicieucy  of  a  secretaiy 
than  the  memljcrs  generally  can  or  will  be.  A  better  secretary 
is  therefore  likely  to  be  selected  if  he  is  appointed  in  this  way 
than  if  he  is  elected.  Ever  since  this  clause  was  adopted  by 
the  Car  Builders'  Association  there  have  been  no  such  scandals 
as  those  to  which  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and 
the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  are  subject  peritHlically. 
In  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  the  Secre- 
tary is  also  appointed,  and  there  has  been  no  trouble  there  and 
the  Association  has  been  served  acceptably. 

There  is  also  another  reason  for  making  the  Secretary  an 
appointee  of  the  Board  of  Direction  and  not  an  elective  officer, 
which  is,  that  the  self-respect  of  a  person  entirely  competent 
for  the  office  is  likely  to  prevent  him  from  entering  into  an 
indecorous  contest  for  the  place,  whereas  if  it  were  offered  him 
by  the  Board  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  honor  and  could  Ik' 
acrtepted  without  loss  of  dignity. 

There  was  again  considerable  discussion  this  year  of  the 
({uestion  of  the  consolidation  of  the  two  associations,  and  it 
was  recommended  in  the  address  of  the  President  of  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Association,  but  was  again  strongly  op- 
posed by  many  of  the  car  builders.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  consolidation  could  be  gainetl  without  it,  it  would 
seem  to  be  wise  to  avoid  exciting  the  opposition  which  that 
measure  always  arouses.  This  year  the  Master  Mechanics  held 
their  first  meeting  on  Monday  morning,  and  the  attendance 
was  very  good.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  it  woulil  not  be 
possible  to  get  the  members  to  the  placs  of  meeting  on  Mon- 
day, but  it  haH  been  shown  that  there  is  uo  difficulty  of  that 
kind.  If.  then,  the  Car  Builders  should  meet  on  Monday 
morning,  they  could  have  Monilay,  Tuesday  and  Wednes<lay. 
The  Master  Mechanics  could  then  have  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday.  It  would  make  little  practical  difference  whether 
different  sets  of  officers  presideil  over  the  meetings  of  the  two 
associations,  or  whether  the  same  presided  over  botlj.  The 
important  end  wotdd  be  accomplished  of  holding  the  two  meet 
iugs  in  one  wettk,  the  actual  consolidation  Ijeing  Ltrgely  a  for- 
mality only. 

The  place  of  holding  tlie  next  conventions  excited  the  usual 
interest.  The  Far  West  is  holding  out  inducements  to  go  to 
.Manitou,  tlie  attractions  of  which  are  (Minted  in  glowing 
colors.  The  Itocky  Mountains,  sotia  springs  aud  gri/y.ly  bears 
are  mixed  up  in  enticing  confusion,  so  that  proUibly  in  1895 
tliese  associations  will  meet  nearer  to  the  setting  sun  than  ever 

before. 

.« 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


M.V.XIMIM  STUKSSKS  in    DuAWIlltllXJKS    H.WINt;  TWO  E<ilIAI, 

AitMs.  By  Malverd  A.  Howe,  C  E.,  Professor  of  (^ivil  En- 
ghieering  in  Itose  Polytechnic  Institute.  Terre  Haute  :  Moore 
&  f.angen,  1H$>4.  12nio,  pai>er,  17  pagejs,  15  cuts  ami  one  plate. 
This  little  pamphlet  gives  the  well  known  formulas  for  re- 
actions, moments  and  shears,  due  to  a  single  loiui  on  either 
arm  of  a  drawbridge,  with  several  useful  tallies  for  abridging 
computations.  The  |iosition  of  the  rolling  load  wliich  pro- 
duces iiuiximum  stress  for  each  section  is  stated,  and  methods 
of  graphical  analysis  are  brietly  indiwited.  The  things  which 
are  not  given  are  numerous,  and  among  these  arc  :  demonslra- 
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tl  ms  of  the  formulas,  explanations  of  the  theory  of  the  meth- 
ods, a  numerical  example  of  stresses,  the  case  of  the  tipper  draw, 
ami  that  of  a  draw  continuous  over  two  supports  at  the  mid- 
dle pier.  The  formulas  for  the  sinjjle  case  investigatetl  are  not 
complex,  hut  tlicy  can  be  simplified  and  the  tables  also  be  abridg- 
ed by  measuring  (he  ordinate  iti  the  right-hand  span  from  the 
abutment  instead  of  from  the  pier  ;  if  this  Itc  done  the  last 
table  on  page  17  is  unnecessary,  as  all  its  values  arc  identical,' 
but  in  reverse  order  with  those  of  the  table  on  page  15.  The 
rule  of  thumb  method  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet  is  often  an  ex- 
cellent one.  but  it  cannot  be  trusted  in  computing  drawbridges, 
where,  if  anywhere  in  bridge  work,  th^ry  is  indispeusable. 


TRADE    CATALOGUES. 


Clayton  Air  Comi'REssoiis  and  Aiu  Receivers.  The 
Clayton  Air  Compressor  Works,  whose  office  is  in  the  Hare- 
meyer  Building,  New  York,  have  issued  an  eight-page,  8x11 
in.  circular,  in  which  Ihey  illustrate  and  describe  their  air  com- 
pressors of  dillercnt  tyi)es  and  air  governors  and  receivers. 
As  80  many  appliances  in  which  compressed  air  is  the  opera- 
tive power,  this  circular  is  timely  and  will  interest  many  per- 
sons. 


Ueamak  and  SmitiiV  Catalogue  B.  34  pp.  3i  X  5|  in. 
Tlie  specially  of  this  firm,  which  is  located  in  Providence,  K.  I., 
is  the  manufacture  of  millin<;,  drilling  and  boring  machmes 
and  engine  lathes.  Seven  milling  machines  are  illustrated  by 
very  good  engravings,  but  which  have  hardly  had  justice  done 
to  them  in  the  printing.  Six  different  styles  of  drilling  and 
b'jring  machines  are  also  illustrated  and  several  patterns  of 
lathes.  Short  descriptions  of  the  ditferent  machines  are  given 
opposite  to  the  engravings.  The  machines  seem  to  l)e  well 
designed,  and  their  merits  arc  fully  dcscril)cd  in  this  catalogue. 


TiiK  New  Era  O.as  and  Gasoline  Engines.  8  pp.  6  x  3i 
in.  This  is  a  little  booklet  in  which  the  advantages  of  gas 
and  gasoline  engines  are  set  forth.  There  are  no  engravings 
excepting  an  outside  perspective  view  of  one  of  the  engines  on 
the  outside  cover.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  although  veiy  few 
people  understand  the  construction  or  operation  of  gas  en- 
gines, the  manufacturers  seldom  describe  either  in  their  circu- 
lars or  Ciitalogues.  It  would  certainly  add  to  their  interest  if 
goo«l  sectional  views  of  the  engines  were  giv<m  with  a  clear  de- 
scription of  the  principles  and  methods  of  their  operation. 
The  publication  before  us  was  issued  by  the  New  Era  Iron 
Works,  of  Dayton,  O. 


Tub  Marsh  Steam  Pu.Mr.  By  the  Battle  Creek  Machinery 
Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  32  pp  5i  X  7^  in.  One  of 
the  marked  characteristics  of  trade  oitiilogues  which  have  been 
received  recently  is  their  lucidity.  Manufacturers  do  not  now 
confine  the  contents  of  their  publioitions  to  commendation  of 
the  articles  they  manufacture,  but  they  explain  verv  fully  their 
construction,  o|x;r!ition  and  other  characteristics.  The  volume 
before  us  is  an  illustration  of  this.  The  pump  which  they 
make  is  shown  by  very  good  i)er8pective  and  its  construction 
by  sectional  views  with  full  explanations  of  its  principal  fea- 
tures. Diagrams  are  also  giveu  showing  its  application  to  the 
heating  of  buildings,  to  dryers  in  paper  or  pulp  mills,  to  dry 
kilns,  to  refineries  and  plantation  sugar  houses,  to  vacuum  and 
multiple  effect  evaporators  and  to  the  handling  of  fuel  oil. 


The  Aeuodho-mic  System  of  Transportation.  In  the 
May  number  of  the  American  Engineer  and  Uailruad 
Journal  a  notice  was  published  of  a  pamphlet  describ- 
ing this  "system  of  transportation."  The  notice  was  written 
at  a  lime  when  we  were  sorely  irritateil  by  a  numlier  of  exas- 
I>erating  aeronautical  cranks,  and  it  ended  with  a  somewhat 
caustic  reference  to  inventors  of  schemes  of  the  character  of 
the  one  descrilxjd  in  the  pamphlet  referred  to.  One  of  the  au- 
thois  of  the  system  referred  to  has  written  complaining  that 
our  criticism  was  unfair  and  discourteous  in  so  far  as  it  was 
|)er80ual  and  referred  to  the  inventors  and  not  to  the  invention. 
There  are  good  grounds  for  this  complaint,  and  therefore  we 
desire  to  express  our  regret  at  having  hastily  and  in  a  moment 
of  irritation  written  what  we  had  no  right  to  say,  and  criti- 
cised the  personality  of  the  inventors,  which  wiis  not  fairly  a 
subject  for  such  criticism.  The  inventors  we  think  are  wast- 
ing their  time  and  their  own  money — or  that  of  other  parlies — 
in  developing  a  scheme  which  seems  to  us  to  be  totally  im- 
])racticablc,  and  wc  will  Im-  quite  willing  to  submit  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  final  result  of  experiment  with  their  invention  to 
determine  whether  our  reasoning  or  theirs  is  "  logical." 


Weston  Engines.  By  the  Weston  Engine  Company,  Paint- 
ed Post,  N.  Y.  35  pp.  6i  X  9i  in.  This  company  has  issued 
one  of  the  most  complete  Ciitalogues  that  has  recently  been 
brought  to  our  notice,  in  which  is  the  Weston  automatic  en- 
gine, which  is  built  by  this  company.  The  engravings  are  by 
Barllett,  and  are  therefore  in  the  very  best  style  of  the  art  of 
wood  engraving.  Two  perspective  views  are  given,  one  show- 
ing their  engine  with  and  the  other  without  the  sub-base. 
There  is  also  an  end  view,  and — what  is  unusual  in  such  pub- 
lications—a plan  view  with  the  cylinder  shown  in  section. 
Longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  of  the  cylinder  and  steam- 
chest  showing  the  construction  of  the  valve,  a  perspective  view 
of  the  latter,  a  section  of  the  piston-rod  stuffing-box,  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  governor  and  a  perspective  view  of  the  crank-shaft, 
cross-head,  connecting-rod,  a  section  of  the  stub  end  and  a 
transverse  sectional  view  drawn  through  the  crank  shaft.  Ac- 
companying these  engravings  are  admirable  descriptions  of 
the  engines  and  their  parts,  and  the  book  winds  up  with  an 
excellent  explanation  of  that  never-ending  question  how  to 
calculate  the  H.P.  of  an  engine.  The  book  is  a  model  of  its 
kind,  and  if  the  engines  the  company  builds  arc  as  good  as 
their  description  of  them  they  can  be  highly  recommended. 

Simple  and  Compound  Harkisuubo  Ide  and  Ideal  En- 
gines. By  the  Harrisburg  Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  Ilar- 
risburg.  Pa.  16  pp.  3i  X  0  in.  Having  exhausted  our  super- 
latives in  the  preceding  notice,  we  feel  like  saying  ditto  to  the 
little  book  now  before  us.  In  this  the  engines  built  by  this 
company  are  illustrated  by  half-tone  engravings  showing  per- 
spective views  of  the  "  Ide  and  Ideal  automatic  engines"  and 
"  Ideal  tandem  compound  engine,"  and  three  views  of  "  Ideal" 
engines  connected  direct  to  dynamos.  There  are  also  views  of 
an  "  Ide"  and  a  compound  engine  connected  in  the  same  way. 
The  principal  dimensions  are  given  opposite  these  engravings, 
but  there  is  no  other  description.  The  printing,  engraving 
and  general  "  gel-up"  of  this  book  are  all  excellent. 


CONVENTION    OF    THE    AMERICAN    RAILWAY 
MASTER  MECHANICS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  twenty- seventh  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  held  its  first  session  in 
Convention  Hall,  at  Saratoga.  N.  Y.,  on  the  morning  of  June 
18.  '  Conside  able  disappointment  was  manifested  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  had  been  announced  to 
open  the  meeting,  but  a  telegram  was  received  late  the  even- 
ing before  stating  that  he  was  confined  to  his  house  by  a  se- 
vere cold.  The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  Judge  Les- 
ter, of  Saratoga,  and  was  followed  by  President  Hlckey  with 
the  annual  president's  address. 

Referring  to  prospective  savings  in  the  expense  of  locomo- 
tive opeialion  and  the  melho<ls  of  obtainingthcm,  Mr.  Hickey 
alluded  to  a  compound  locomotive  that  was  engaged  in 
ordinary  freight  traflic  running  in  with  simple  engines  and 
showing  a  net  gain  in  fuel  over  the  average  number  ot 
simple  engines  of  not  less  than  18  per  cent.,  and  that  this  rec- 
ord was  obtaine<l  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  engincnien,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  possess  the  friendliest  feelings  toward  engines 
of  this  type.  During  the  time  a  close  record  was  kept  of  the 
cost  of  repairs,  and  while  it  was  a  fraction  greater  than  the 
average  of  the  simple  engines,  it  was  a  matter  of  insignificance 
as  compared  with  a  saving  in  fuel.  He  also  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  weight  of  experience  is  certainly  favorable  to 
the  introduction  of  compound  for  all  ordinary  work  provided 
the  boiler  is  in  size  and  capacity  suitable  to  the  engine  require- 
ments. He  then  dealt  in  an  improved  method  of  shop  tools 
and  method  of  handling  locomotive  repairs  and  other  items  of 
interest  to  the  couventiou. 

"The  Secretary's  report  showed  that  there  are  now  on  the  roll 
515  active  members,  15  associate  members  and  18  honorary 
members.    The  Treasurer's  balance  showed  $;i61.71. 

The  first  report  presented  was  tliat  on  the  Cracking  of  Back 
Tube  Sheets.  The  committee  stated  that  there  was  an  over- 
whelming and  well-nigh  universal  testimony  on  the  part  of  the 
members  that  radial  stay  boilers,  carrying  high  pressure,  are 
more  liable  to  crack  than  other  types,  and  that  the  causes 
of  this  are  twofold.  First,  and  preliminary,  that  cracking  is 
due  to  too  rigid  staying  of  the  crown  sheet  adjiR«nt  to  the 
Hue  sheet  and  fiange  thereof  :  and,  second,  by  placing  Hue 
holes  loo  close  to  flanges,  and  possibly  some  of  tlie  difticully  is 
chargeable  to  the  high  steam  pressures  carried.  The  report 
was  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  engravings  showing 
the  methods  ot  staying  crown  sheets.  The  report  will  be 
valuable  in  this  respect  that  the  dimensions  are  verv  fully 
given  on  all  the  drawings,  but  there  is  nothing  particularly 
novel  shown  in  any  of  the  designs  presented.     In  the  discus- 
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sion  following  the  reading  of  this  report  there  was  the  usual 
variation  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
radial  and  crown  bar  method  uf  staying. 

The  report  contains  an  extract  fioni  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Yarrow,  in  whicli  he  said  tliat  tliere  liad  been  considerable 
dirticulty  from  leaking  tubes  in  certain  locomotive  boilers  built 
for  torpedo  boats  by  his  firm  some  time  ago.  The  dirticulty 
had  been  entirely  overcome  by  staying  the  front  end  of  tlie 
crown  sheet  with  stays  passing  through  a  stutting  box  and 
having  a  nut  on  the  outsiiic.  Exception  was  taken  to  this 
method  of  staying  from  the  fact  that  if  the  crown  sheet  ex- 
panded and  was  up  there  wouki  be  uotbiug  to  hold  it  until 
expansion  was  etjual  or  the  contraction  had  brought  the  nut 
down  to  a  bearing  at  tlie  top.  There  was,  however,  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  a  too  rigid  staying  at  the  front  end 
of  the  fire-box  was  apt  to  result  in  leaking  tubes.  Others  at- 
tributed the  cause  to  the  fart  that  tul)C8  were  continually  rolled 
out,  and  repeated  contractions  and  expansions  caused  them  to 
wear  in  tlie  tube  sheet  and  caused  the  leakages.  A  number  of 
gentlemen  considered  tliat  a  tiat  crown  sheet  was  less  likely  to 
leak  than  others,  but  the  testimony  was  so  contradictory  in  re- 
ganl  to  the  relative  merits  of  crown  bar  and  radial  stay  that  it 
would  be  dillicult  for  an  unprejudiced  and  uninformed  person 
to  Judge  between  the  merits  of  the  two.  In  regard  to  the 
dinerence  in  expansion  between  the  inside  and  outside  sheets 
of  a  Qre-b3x  we  would  call  attention  to  a  \->apeT  printed  in  the 
Amkkican  Enginkkk  and  Uaii.uoai)  JoriiNAL  for  March  of 
this  year,  showing  the  experiments  which  were  undertaken  by 
the  Western  Kailway  Company  of  France,  to  determine  the 
diflerence  which  there  is  in  the  expansion  of  the  inside  and  the 
outside  sheets  of  lirelwxes.  These  measurements  were  very 
carefully  made,  and  it  was  sho^n  that  while  the  inside  sheet 
expanded  more  rapidly  than  the  outside  sheet  while  pressure 
was  l)eing  raised,  that  when  the  Itoiler  finally  reached  its  work- 
ing pressure  the  expansion  of  the  two  sheets  was  practically 
the  same  and  the  crown  bars  rested  on  the  brackets  bolted  to 
the  outside  sheet.  It  might,  therefore,  lie  argued,  as  the  re- 
sult of  these  experiments,  that  the  strains  on  the  stay  bolts 
come  while  steam  is  l)cing  generated,  and  not  while  the  boiler 
is  actually  held  at  its  working  pressure.  This,  however,  would 
be  a  matter  for  future  investigation,  and  we  would  recommend 
it  to  the  members  of  the  Association  for  their  careful  attention 
in  the  future. 

The  Conunittee  on  Oiling  Devices  for  Long  Kuns  reported 
that  tiiey  liavc  received  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information 
bjth  from  the  locomotive  superintendents  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
this  country.  The  practice  of  tlic  English  superintendents 
may  be  broadly  characterised  as  using  oil  reservoirs  of  a  high 
level  that  can,  if  necessary,  be  filled  while  the  engine  is  run- 
ning. They  are  of  brass,  sijuarc  in  plan  with  hingetl  top  lid, 
and  internally  divide  I  into  sections  corresponding  with  the 
numlter  of  holes,  small  tjiil  pipes  leading  from  them.  In  the 
case  of  axle  boxes  usually  one  to  each  journal  and  one  to  each 

iaw  face.  Worsted  syphon  trimming  is  cjinmon,  as  well  as 
lori/.ontal  plugs  for  each  pipe,  so  that  the  oil  may  not  be  wast- 
ed when  the  engine  is  standing  Itetween  trips.  In  the  Ahkki- 
CAN  Enoinbbk  and  Uaii.uoau  JoniNAL  tor  Novembtjr.  18"J:5. 
a  description  of  the  Corey  lubricator  was  published.  Mr. 
L.  li.  I'uxson,  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Iteading  Railroad,  was 
the  oidy  one  that  advise<l  the  committee  of  any  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  this  device.  He  says  that  it  has  been  in  use 
for  one  year  on  a  compounil  engine,  and  showetl  a  saving  of 
alK>ut  25  per  cent  over  the  old  way  of  oiling. 

Other  devices  for  oiling  while  running  are  reported  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  of  the  I.iake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Uoad.  He 
supplied  oil  pipes  from  the  footboard  to  all  axle  journals  on 
locomotives  drawing  the  Exposition  Flyer,  which  had  a  con- 
tinuous run  of  135  miles,  with  the  result  that  the  entire  service 
of  these  trains  was  performed  without  a  single  hot  box.  Other 
devices  of  a  similar  kind  were  leported  by  various  members 

For  cylinders,  slide  valves  and  air  pum|)s  some  form  of 
lubrication  by  condensation  displacement  feed   is  everyday 

i>ractice  ;  but  in  Great  ISritain  it  is  common  to  use  in  mldition 
•'urness  lubricators — one  for  each  cylinder — that  come  into 
operation  only  when  engine  is  running  with  steam  shut  off. 
Mr.  I.  Holden  (O.  E.)  renuirks  that  the  Vacuum  Cov's  sight 
feed  has  been  supterseding  the  Roscoe.  because  the  latter 
did  not  readily  displace  the  heavier  and  thicker  oils,  but  that 
the  Vacuum  has  the  defect  of  increasing  the  feed  alntost 
double  when  the  steam  is  shut  o(T.  He  has  tried  the  IK-  Li- 
mon's  double  acting  sight  fee<l,  and  this  has  such  large  ca- 
pacity, works  so  economically  and  regularly  with  throttle 
open  or  shut — and  with  all  densities  of  oil — that  he  is  trying  a 
dozen  uf  them,  the  first  cost  of  one  of  De  Limon's  being  less  than 
the  combined  cost  of  one  Vacuum  and  two  Furness,  and  there 
being  a  saving  of  two  pints  of  oil  in  a  run  of  343  miles  as  com- 
paretl  with  the  use  of  one  Roscoe  and  two  Furness  lubricators. 


The  only  special  point  in  the  few  replies  mentioning  tender 
oiling  is  the  use  of  spring  pads  or  cotton-seed  hulls  to  continu- 
ously lubricate  the  under  side  of  journals. 

To  briefly  summarize,  the  replies  and  drawings  show  that 
modern  practice  for  high-speed  lubrication  is  an  endeavor  to 
deliver  a  small  amount  of  oil  continuously  over  the  whole 
.length  of  bearing  surface.  Bearing  surfaces  are  much  larger 
(we  have  yet  to  hear  of  an  engine  with  too  much  wearing  sur- 
face at  any  point).  It  is  not  judicious  to  trust  to  one  oil-hole 
where  two  are  possil)le.  Cups  or  oil-pockets  are  solid  (cavi- 
ties in  the  metal)  rather  than  separate.  Grooves  are  lilieral  in 
number  and  size.  The  cheapest  of  oil  is  then  admissible. 
Strainers  and  covers  over  all  oil  pockets  are  desirable. 

The  report  was  foUowetl  by  an  appendix  of  oils  and  oil  tests, 
which  wo  reprint  in  full. 

OIUl  AND  OIL  TESTS. 

The  replies  sliow  that  the  use  of  Galena  or  other  mineral  oil, 
graduated  so  as  to  be  as  limpid  in  winter  as  in  summer,  is  com- 
mon American  practice,  whereas  in  Great  Britain  there  is  a 
marked  inclination  to  the  use  of  vegetable  oils. 

Thus  Mr.  liellington  uses  a  mixture  of  33  i>er  cent.  rai>e  to 
00  per  cent,  of  mineral  oil,  and  in  hot  weather  makes  the  pro- 
iwrtion  50  per  cent,  of  each.  Mr.  Webbe  did  use  90  i)er  cent, 
rajx;  and  10  i»er  cent,  mineral,  but  now  uses  50  per  cent,  of 
each  for  cylinders  and  machinery.  Mr.  Johnson  uses  the  5<) 
|>er  cent.  proi>ortions,  but  for  machinery  a  thinner  mineral  oil 
is  used  in  makintr  tlie  mixture.  .Mr.  Hanson  (G.  &  S.  W.)  uses 
vacuum  (mineral)  oil  for  cylinders  and  rape  or  olive  for  ma- 
chinery, making  no  dilTerence  in  cold  weather  ;  and  Mr.  Vam 
bie  uses  colza  for  machinery,  except  in  very  hot  weather,  when 
castor  oil  is  used. 

Mr.  Ivatt  uses  olive  for  machinery  and  black  mineral  for 
cylinders,  making  no  dilTerence  to  suit  the  season,  as  extremes 
of  temperature  are  not  severe.  He  averages  2;J  pints  per  1,000 
miles  on  fast  trains,  and  from  20  to  22  on  slow  freights  and 
branch  trains. 

Mr.  Holden's  tests  for  oils  (presumably  mineral)  are  : 


Specific 
Gravity. 

Klu-hiDK 
Point. 

Vieconity. 

Concealing. 
I'oint. 

MmchiiiffT  . . 
Cylinder*.. . 

.«17 

..     .m 

37.'i* 
550* 

a.«  at  180* 
.«  at  IW 

S8» 
36" 

Mr.  Adams'  specification  for  cylinder  oil  is  : 

The  cylinder  oil  should  have  a  Mashing  point  of  not  less  than 
500°  F.,  open  test,  with  a  viscosity  of  twice  that  of  rape  of 
212°  F.  ;  the  specific  gravity  and  burning  point  of  oils  will  be 
taken  into  account  when  testing. 

S|)eciticjilion  of  machinery  oil.  The  engine  oil  should  have 
a  tiashing  point  of  not  less  than  375  F.,  with  a  viscosity  of 
tivicc  tliat  of  rape  at  100  F.,  and  should  not  oxidize  or  l>ecome 
gummy  wlien  exjiosed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  s|x-citic  grav- 
ity will  Ih:  taken  into  account  when  testing. 

Mr.  Dean's  specification  is  as  follows  : 

The  tiashing  point  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  close  tost. 

The  viscosity  to  be  tested  bv  Backer's  viscometer  (water  at 
00°  F.  =  1). 

No.  1.  Petroleum  for  Inirniug.  A  declaration  is  to  he  made 
on  every  invoice  and  signed  by  a  principal  of  the  firm  in  the 
following  words  :  "  We  guarantee  that  the  oil  is  well  refined, 
and  that  it  will  not  give  oil  inflammable  vapor  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  85°  F.  by  the  Board  of  Trade  close  test.  We 
also  guarantt^e  that  the  color  of  the  oil  is  '  water  white,' and 
that  the  specific  gravity  at  W  F.  is  not  less  than  0.8  nor  more 
than  0.805." 

No.  2.  Oil  for  gas-making.  To  be  of  suitable  quality  for 
the  manufacture  of  gas  for  carriage  lighting.  Flashing  point, 
200°  F.     Specific  gravity  at  00°  F.,  0.84. 

No.  3.  Oil  for  cleaning.  To  be  clear,  and  to  give  neutral 
reaction.  Flashing  point,  250'  to  290''  F.  Specific  gravity  at 
00'  F.,  0.8<55.  Viscosity  at  m°  F.  not  more  than  4.0  ;  at  140* 
F.  not  less  than  2.0. 

No.  4.  Oil  for  electric  light.  To  be  clear,  and  to  give  neu- 
tral reaction.  Flashing  point  not  less  tlian  315°  F.  Congeal- 
ing point  not  alwve  22'  F.  Viscosity  at  60  F.,  not  more  than 
20  ;  at  140    F.,  not  less  tlian  4. 

No.  5.  Oil  for  carriage  lubrication.  To  be  pure  pale  mineral 
oil  and  to  give  neutral  reaction.  Flashing  point  not  less  than 
330'  F.  Congealing  point  below  22°  F.  Specific  gravity  at 
(!0  F.,  0  905  to  0.i»15.  Viscosity  at  60'  F.,  not  more  than  30  ; 
at  140°  F.,  not  more  than  4  5. 

No  6.  Oil  for  heavy  machinery.  To  Ik;  refined  and  freed 
from  light  oik,  but  not  distilled.  Flashing  point  not  less  than 
220°  F.  Congealing  point  blow  30'  F.  Specific  gravity  at 
(50°  F.,  0.88.  Viscosity  at  60'  F.,  not  to  exceed  56  ;  at  140° 
F.,  not  less  than  5. 
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No.  7.  Oil  for  cylinders,  etc.  To  Ite  pure  undistilled  darli 
mineral  oil  of  the  best  quality,  refined  and  free  from  liRlit  oils. 
Flushing  point  not  less  than  480  F.  Congealing  pjint  below 
20°  F.  Specific  gravity  at  60°  F.,  0.90.  Viscosity  at  140  F., 
not  to  exceed  40  ;  at  180°  F.,  not  less  than  15. 

And  he  adds,  a  good  lubricant  for  the  machinery  is  ra|ie,  85 
per  cent.,  and  mineral,  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Soule's  specification  reads  tJius  : 

P.tssenger  engine  oil.  When  shipment  is  received  a  sample 
will  Im;  taken  at  random  from  any  barrel,  and  the  material  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  on  the  result  of  this  examination.  The 
right  to  test  any  and  all  barrels  will  be  reserved.  Freight  both 
w.iys  will  invariably  be  paid  by  the  shipper  in  case  of  rejec- 
tion. 

Passenger  engine  oil  will  not  be  accepted  which 

1.  Flashes  below  :W0    F. 

2.  Burns  below  400   F. 

3.  Shows  a  tarry  deposit  when  5  cubic  centimeters  are  mixed 
with  95  cubic  centimeters  of  88°  B  gasoline  and  allowed  to 
stand  one  hour. 

4.  Is  not  free  from  dirt,  specks,  lumps,  grit,  water,  soap,  or 
suspended  matter  of  any  kind. 

5.  Contains  less  tlian  20  per  cent  of  acidless  animal  oil  (till- 
low  or  tallow  oil  preferre<I).  Shipments  containing  more  than 
30  per  cent,  of  tallow  or  tallow  oil  are  not  desired,  and  no  in- 
creased price  will  l)e  paid  for  them  on  this  account. 

6.  Contains  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  free  acid. 

7.  Sliows  a  cold  test  higher  than  5°  F.  between  October  1 
and  April  1. 

8.  ILis  a  gravity  below  26°  Beiumfc,  or  alxjve  3V  Bcaumu. 

9.  (Contains  a  notable  percentage  of  paraffinc  wax. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  members  were  to  leave 

in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  report  on  the  specifications 
for  boiler  steel  was  the  next  one  presented.  It  was  stated  that 
there  was  a  very  decided  difference  as  to  the  quality  of  fire-box 
steel,  some  of  the  memlwrs  fiivorine  a  soft  steel  with  ultimate 
strength  ranging  from  50,000  lbs.  to"  58,000  ll«.,  while  the  ma- 
jority preferred  a  hanlet  quality  with  an  ultimate  strength  of 
55.000  lbs.  to  65,000  llts.,  and  in  each  case  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  the  chemistry. 

The  specifications  presented  for  discussion  are  shown  below  : 

PIRE-BoX  STEEL.     rilEMUAL  COMPOSITION  OF. 
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Dr.  C.  B.  Dudley,  Chemist  of  the  Pennsylvania  Uailroad, 
was  called  in  for  consultation,  and  gave  Ins  reasons  for  reduc- 
ing the  metiilloids  to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  Taking  phos- 
phorus for  an  example,  he  statccl  that  it  was  possible  to  reduce 
It  to  .02,  but  some  of  the  sheets  giving  the  highest  mileage  had 
phosphorus  as  high  as  .07.  It  therefore  appeared  unwise  to 
insist  upon  the  lowest  possible  limit  when  no  compensating 
gain  wiis  apparent.  As  regards  sulphur,  this  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  fuel,  the  lower  limits  l)eing  possible  where  natural  gas  is 
used.  As  this  would  discriminate  in  favor  of  localities  using 
natural  gas,  the  limit  was  placed  at  .05  as  a  maximum,  with 
.02  desired. 

While  manganese  and  cjirbon  have  both  a  hardening  effect, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  Imniening  should  be 
accomplished  by  carbon  rather  than  by  the  other  ingredient. 
Silicon  is  Ixjlieved  to  have  the  effect  of  insuring  solidity  in 
ingots,  although  not  much  is  known  as  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  exists.  Mr.  Dudley  advised  a  mo<lerate  specification 
giving  steel  makers  wide  limits  as  were  consistent  with  the 
quality  of  the  steel  desired. 

The  committee  endeavored  to  get  positive  information  con- 
cerning the  performance  of  hard  and  soft  flre-box  sheets.  It 
had  the  tensile  strength  taken  from  the  sheets  both  before  and 
aftt'r  service,  from  which  latter  analyses  were  made.  The 
tensile  strength  varies  from  77.000  lbs.  down  to  a  little  over 
50,000  Il»s..  while  the  mileages  vary  from  a  little  under  500,000 
to  a  little  over  50,000  miles.    The  results  of  examination  were 


quite  conflicting  ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  fire-boxes  on  the  road  has  probably  more  effect 
upon  tlie  life  than  has  the  original  quality,  it  was  what  might 
have  been  expected.  It  was  soon  seen  that  both  hard  and  soft 
steel  might  l)c  found  in  both  the  long  and  the  short-lived  boxes, 
and  sometimes  in  the  same  box. 

The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  was  toward  steel  in  the 
neighborh«xl  of  60,000  lbs.  tensile  strength  giving  the  best  re- 
sults. 

For  several  reasons  the  harder  steel  has  decided  advantages, 
namely,  in  better  holding  threads  and  less  bagging  iKJtween 
stay  bDlts.  Where  bagging  occurs  the  tendency  is  for  the 
holes  to  open  on  the  water  side  and  thus  lessen  the  hold  upon 
the  bolt. 

The  reason  for  recommending  a  test  piece  of  parallel  section 
in  preference  to  the  shouldered  section  usually  preptired  is  that 
the  first-mentioned  forms  show  a  higher  elongation  and  one 
which  we  believe  represents  more  truly  the  real  elongation  of 
the  sheet  than  does  the  shouldered  form  in  which  the  wide 
ends  appear  to  brace  or  stiffen  the  adjacent  parallel  section  for 
some  (iistance. 

This  point  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  a  scries  of  tests  in 
which  sheets  were  cut  up  into  test  pieces,  alternate  ones  being 
prepared  to  the  different  sections  mentioned.  It  was  found 
that  in  specimens  not  less  than  8  in.  long  in  tested  section  there 
was  little  difference  in  the  tensile  strength,  but  the  elongation 
in  straight  pieces  was  markedly  less  than  that  of  the  other 
forms  which  gave  practically  similar  results. 

The  reasons  for  choosing  dimensions  of  coupon,  namely,  36 
in.  X  2  in.  in  rough,  of  which  a  section  of  at  least  8  in.  between 
grips  is  to  Ikj  prepared  li  in.  wide,  were  that  such  length  of 
coupon  will  make  two  test  specimens  if  check  testing  is  de- 
sired, or  it  will  furnish  one  tensile  test  specimen  and  one  for 
bending  and  quenching  tests.  A  sp<>ciraen  finished  H  ii- 
wide  and  of  the  tliickest  sheets  used  in  locomotive  lioilers  will 
lie  within  capacity  of  a  100,000  lbs.  test  machine,  and  a 
50,000  ll»s.  machine  will  serve  for  nearly  all  that  are  used. 
Your  committee  was  satisfied  itself  by  tests  that  specimens  li 
in.  wide  prepareil  from  coupons  2  in.  wide  and  of  thickness  of 
i  in.  do  not  appear  to  be  affectc<l  b\'  shear  hardening. 

The  results  were  as  below  : 

TEST  OF  '/i-  BOILER  STEEL  SHEARED  TO  DIFFERENT  WIDTHS 
AND  PREPARED  TO  SECTION  IJi"  WIDE. 


No. 

Rough 
Width. 

Finisbi'd 
Width. 

Tensile 
Sireijgth. 

Elonfnttion 

in8". 

1 

1..53«- 

i..5as- 
i.sas- 

56.900 
56.400 
56,300 
56,100 

14 

2 

3 

4... 

29 
28.5 

The  heating  and  quenching  test  is  introducctl  because  many 
users  of  steel  have  no  other  available  method  of  investigating 
the  quality  of  steel  used,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  nearly 
all  marine  boiler  s{>eciflcation8  this  clause  is  embodied  with 
modifications. 

In  order  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  test  specimen,  the 
method  requiring  the  sheet  and  the  test  piece  to  be  attached  is 
preferred. 

It  will  at  times  happen  that  the  test  coupon  is  too  much 
warped  to  be  prepared  without  some  straightening.  In  such 
cases  it  is  necessary  that  the  manipulation  shall  not  cause 
hardening  of  the  piece.  In  such  case  we  recommend  squeez- 
ing cold  in  press  or  between  anvil  and  tup  of  steam  hammer  ; 
but  it  should  never  be  done  by  hammering,  nor  should  the 
coupon  be  subject  to  any  heat  treatment  before  testing. 

No  belter  method  has  been  proposed  of  detecting  lack  ot 
homogeneity  in  fire  sheets,  than  that  of  nicking  test  piece  on 
edges  and  bending.  Laminations  are  thus  shown  when  care- 
ful examination  of  edges  does  not  reveal  them. 

SPECIFICATION.  '.    ..  * 

Oenernl  liequirenutUs. —Vader  head  of  ordering,  inspecting 
at  mill,  marking  and  shipping,  no  recommendations  are  made, 
for  reasons  that  no  general  rule  suitable  for  all  roads  can  be 
formulated,  and  it  is  not  essential  for  uniformity  that  such  rule 
be  made. 

Test  Piete*. — Test  pieces,  one  from  each  plate,  shall  be  in 
rough,  2  in.  wide  and  36  in  long,  and  as  nearly  straight  and 
free  from  twist  as  possible  and  in  no  case  must  be  annealed. 
Each  plate  shall  bear  maker's  name,  either  rolle<l  or  stamped. 
The  heat  numljer,  and  in  addition  such  identification  marks  as 
may  be  specified  by  oniering  road,  shall  be  put  on  each  plate 
an(l  test  piece. 

When  inspectors  are  present  at  mills,  butt  strips  may  be  cut 
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from  Jiny  plate,  provided  such  sheets  are  reprcsente<l  by  test 
coupons.  Where  inspectors  ate  not  at  mills,  they  must,  as  far 
as  possihie,  be  cut  from  a  single  sheet  as  rolled,  and  each  sheet 
cut  into  butt  strips  will  l>c  represented  by  a  test  strip.  All  butt 
strips  as  well  as  test  strips  shall  bear  the  heat  number. 

H/ui)ir  .Vitrki.  —  Each  slieet  .shall  be  accoinpanie<l  by  test  cou- 
pon 3  in.  X  36  in.  long  atuwhed  atone  end  to  sheet.  Tofacili 
tiite  future  matching,  should  it  be  neces.sary,  botli  sheet  ami 
coupon  shall  Iw  stamped  twice  across  division  line  with  a  shear 
mark,  either  round,  oval  or  of  other  agree<i  form  ;  which 
mark  should  be  not  less  than  3  in.  across. 

Ill  cases  where  one  large  plate  is  cut  into  several  smaller 
ones,  all  represented  by  one  test  piece,  the  same  shear  mark 
shall  lie  stamped  across  each  division  line  in  two  plac(>s  before 
shearing,  so  that  subsequent  identitication  may  be  readily  per- 
formed. 

JJiinentions. —Vlntcs  must  Ije  of  shape  and  dimensions  or- 
dered. Any  excess  in  weight  over  that  corresponding  to  the 
dimensions  in  the  onler  greater  than  that  specilietl  in  table 
below  will  not  l)e  paid  for. 

In  computing  weight  of  plate  from  dimensions,  1  cub.  In. 
will  l»e  taken  as  weighing  0.2836  lb. 

Allowance  for  overweight  over  that  corresponding  to  dimen- 
sions. 

For  plates  i  in.  thick,  10  per  cent. 
1*  " 

7 
6 


i 

i 
A 


4 


Plates  measuring  one-one  hundredth  of  an  inch  less  in  thin- 
nest part  than  that  ordereii,  and  all  plates  which  show  scams 
or  cracks  at  the  shearerl  edges,  or  which  have  cracks,  slivers, 
or  depressions  in  the  surface,  or  which  develop  defects  in 
working,  will  be  rejected,  liejection  on  account  of  thinness 
i.n  to  Ik-  made  only  after  measurement  of  the  actual  sheet. 
Test  pieces  being  prepared  from  the  e<lge  of  sheet  are  liable 
to  l)C  thinner  than  the  main  sheet. 

Test  pieces  when  finished  will  be  H  in.  wide  in  test  section 
and  of  full  thickness  of  plate,  and  may  be  either  parallel  sided 
or  of  reduced  .section,  and  prepared  either  by  longitudinal 
planing  or  milling.  Where  reduced  section  is  adopted,  tlie 
<li8tAnce  lx!twcen  bottom  of  fillets  shall  be  not  less  than  9  in  , 
and  radius  of  fillets  shall  l)e  not  less  than  i  in.  and  preferably 
more.  Elongation  will  Ik-  measured  l»etwcen  tram  punch 
marks  originally  8  in.  apart,  and  on  reduced  sections  placed 
appriiximately  ei|uidistant  l>elween  fille's.  In  parallel-sided 
sections  the  tram  punch  may  i)e  applied  at  more  than  one 
point  to  insure  breakage  occurring  Iwlween  tlie  marks. 

Si>eei<il  Reqiiirementit  for  Shell  S<<!rf.— Tensile  strength,  55,000 
lbs.  to  65,000  lbs.  Elongation  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  in  8 
in.  Test  piece  having  rough  edges  removed  by  filing,  grind- 
ing or  machining,  shall,  without  annealing,  Ijenn  over  on  itself 
lM)th  while  cold  and  after  Iwing  hcaUHl  to  a  cherry  red,  and 
dipped  in  water  at  80'  F.  without  showing  cracks  or  flaws  on 
outside  edge.     No  chemical  requirements. 

Sjieeial  Requiremtnt*  for  Fin'-lioi  Steel. — The  majority  of  the 
committee  favored  specification  reading  as  follows  : 

Metal  is  to  have  tensile  strength  of  55,000  lbs.  to  65,000  llis. 
with  60,000  lbs.  desired  and  28  per  cent,  elongation  preferreti. 

The  chemistry  dosired  is  :  Carbon,  .18  ;  phosphorus,  not 
alwve  .03  ;  manganese,  not  above  .40  ;  sulphur,  not  above  .02  ; 
silicon,  not  aliove  .02. 

Plates  will  l)e  rejected  having  :  1.  Tensile  strength  less  than 
55,000  11)8.  2.  Tensile  strength  over  65,000  ll»s.  3.  Elonga- 
tion less  than  22  per  cent,  in  8  in.,  and  in  i  in.  plates  not  less 
tlian  20  per  cent,  in  8  in.  4.  Failure  to  stand  bending  and 
quenching  test  as  for  shell  steel.  5.  Any  seam  or  cavity  more 
tlian  i  in.  long  in  any  of  the  fracture  of  homogeneity  test. 

C'hfmiMl.—CHTbon,  over  0.25;  carbon,  below  0.15;  phos 
pliorus,  over  0.035  ;  manganese,  over  0.45  ;  silicon,  over  0.03  ; 
sulphur,  over  0.045. 

Homogeneity  test  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

A  portion  of  the  broken  test  piece  is  nicked  with  chisel  on 
opposite  sides  alternatelv,  nicks  being  aliout  1  in.  apart.  Test 
piece  is  then  firmly  held  in  vise  and  broken  by  a  number  of 
light  blows,  Iwnding  being  away  from  the  nicks. 

Laminations  more  than  i  in.  long  to  condemn. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  open  and  reveal  seams  due  to  failure 
to  weld  up,  or  to  foreign  inter])08<'d  matter  or  cavities  due  to 
bubbles  in  the  ingots. 

The  alwve  specification  is  intended  to  lie  libenil  in  its  provi- 
sions, and  does  not  differ  greatly  from  others  that  have  l)een 
u.scd,  and  comndttcK!  believes  that  it  will  be  satisfactory. 

This  report  was  signed  by  Messrs.  A.  W.  Oibbs,  William 


Forsythe,  T.  A.  liiiwes,  G.  R  Henderson  and  E.  M.  RolK-rts, 
while  Messrs.  Henderson  and  lioberts  united  in  subndtting  the 
following  minority  report : 

We  agree  to  all  the  items  of  this  proposed  specification  ex- 
cept the  tensile  limits  of  fire-box  steel. 

Helieving  tliat  this  material  should  be  kept  soft,  and  that  n 
hanl  steel  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  liattility  to  crack  in 
service,  we  recommend  that  the  minimum  ultimate  strength  lie 
50,000  lbs.  and  the  maximum  ultimate  strength  .58.000  Ifis.  per 
square  inch.  Some  of  the  memlx-rs  of  the  committee  urged 
the  plea  that  as  the  working  pressure  of  boilers  had  been  in- 
creased from  30  to  .50  per  rent,  over  previous  pressures,  anrl  as 
it  was  unwise  to  thicken  tlie  firelwx  sheets,  that  a  stronger 
material  should  be  used.  We,  however,  think  that  an  increase 
of  strength  in  the  steel  of  10  j>cr  cent,  will  go  but  a  very  short 
way  toward  making  up  the  increase  in  pressure  of  30  or  50  per 
cent.,  especially  when  the  risk  of  cracked  s'lcets  and  use  of  a 
liarder  steel  are  the  penalties. 

We,  therefore,  propose  to  the  Association  that  the  tensile 
limits  of  fire-box  steel  in  tlie  new  specification  be  altered  to 
read  from  .50,000  to  58,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  respectively, 
and  that  the  carbon  be  reduced  to  from  0.10  to  0.20  per  cent., 
tlic  elongation  l)cing  20  per  cent,  for  i  in.  plates  and  24  per 
cent,  for  A'i°-  thick  and  upward  in  8  in.  of  length. 

After  some  discussion  an  amendment  was  introduced  chang- 
ing tlie  condemning  point  of  sulphur  from  .045  to  .035,  and 
with  this  amendment  the  report  was  adopted  as  the  practice  of 
the  Association.     During  this  discussion  Mr.  McConnell  said  : 

"  We  have  used  in  the  last  year  in  the  neighlwrhood  of 
600,000  ll)s.  of  boiler  steel.  We  have  a  record  extending  over 
some  ten  years,  and  the  average  life  of  the  fire  ixixes  do«-s  not 
exceed  with  us  five  years.  In  some  cases  the  fire  lioxes  have 
l)een  worn  out  in  two  years.  Our  specification  has  been  here- 
tofore from  60,000  to  65,000  lbs.,  but  we  Iwlieve  that  is  too 
high.  I  do  not  think  the  same  specifications  for  steel  will  an- 
swer equally  well  in  bad  water  and  good  water.  We  have  re- 
duced the  tensile  strength  of  steel  down  to  from  50,000  to 
57,000  ll)s.,  and  the  carlion  down  to  not  less  than  .13  nor  altove 
.18.  We  think  we  get  better  results  there.  The  character  of 
the  water  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  hardness  of  the  steel 
that  you  can  use.  Our  water  is  largely  an  alkaline  water.  We 
have  a  chemist ;  and  of  every  sheet  of  steel  that  comes  to  us 
we  make  a  chemical  analysis  as  well  as  a  mechanical  test.  The 
largest  sheets  we  use  are  235  in.  long,  lOi)  in.  wide  and  ,'{  in. 
thick.  That  is  used  with  the  side  sheet  and  wagon  top.  The 
sheet  on  some  of  the  boilers  is  114  in.  wide  by  186  to  196  in. 
long.  I  think  it  would  he  a  mistake  to  have  any  geneial 
recommendation  for  steel  for  fire  boxes  for  the  whole  country." 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Dean  as  to  the  reason  why 
the  committee  has  ignored  the  clastic  limit  of  steel,  Mr.  tiibbs 
replied  that,  in  the  first  place,  we  use  very  little  of  it  ;  and 
secondly,  all  of  the  strain  Is  somewhere  near  14,000  llw.  per 
souare  inch,  and  that  strain  is  so  much  below  the  elastic  limit 
of  any  steel  we  know  of  tliat  we  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  touch  upon  it.  The  determination  of  the  elastic  limit  is  a 
much  more  troublesome  matter  than  that  of  the  other  quali- 
ties ;  it  is  necessary  to  put  micrometers  on  the  piece  and  meas- 
ure each  pull  and  the  stretch,  and  go  on  that  way  until  the 
stretch  liegins  to  increase  fjister  than  the  strain.  There  is  a 
good  deal  more  work  in  it  than  the  ordinary  test.  As  to  mak  - 
fng  the  test  longitudinally  and  crosswise,  we  found  only 
one  specification  wliere  that  was  referred  to.  In  that  case 
there  was  no  difference  in  tlie  tensile  strength  of  the  sheet 
either  way.  They  calle<l  for  an  elongation  of  25  per  cent, 
pulled  lengthwise,  and  25  per  cent,  pulled  crosswise.  We 
made  a  little  test  and  got  about  the  same  result— 2  per  cent, 
difference.  On  the  matter  referre<l  to  by  Mr.  McConnell— tlie 
tensile  strength— of  course  we  haven't  got  any  water  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  that  is  us  bad  as  the  water  he  uses.  We 
tabulated  the  results  of  255  boxes,  and  got  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  fire  bo.xes  west  of  the  mountains,  where  they  run  in  a 
limestone  country,  and  as  far  as  we  have  gone  theieis  nothing 
to  show  anything  inconsistent  with  the  highest  return  in  sheets 
having  the  highest  tensile  strength. 

Some  exception  was  taken  to  this  reason  on  the  ground  that 
the  factor  of  safety  should  l>e  based  on  the  elastic  limit. 

Mr.  Fox,  of  I.ieeds,  England,  was  cited  as  having  declared 
that  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  phosphorus  and  sulphur  as 
low  as  .04  and  .05,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
natural  gas  to  be  used  as  fuel  in  that  country.  A  case  was 
given  of  a  boiler  that  had  exploded  wherein  the  steel  could  lie 
bent  nearly  double  lengthwise  of  the  grain,  while  across  the 
same  it  could  only  be  bent  to  an  angle  of  aliout  5° 

Mil.  Geouoe  GiniJS  stated  that  he  had  a  tabulated  statement 
according  to  the  makes  of  steel  and  the  tensile  strength.  The 
average  mileage  is  260,000  miles  for  fire  box  sheets.  Tlie  ten- 
sile strength  varies  between  50,000  and  60,000  lbs. 
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Opinions  were  expressed  against  annealing  of  the  sheets,  oi» 
tlie  ground  that  tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  dilTerence  in  annealing, 
and  tlie  man  who  malces  the  sheet  htis  do  means  of  Icnowing 
what  it  will  be  subjected  to  if  it  is  to  be  put  through  an  an- 
nealing process.  Mr.  Leeds,  of  the  Louisville «&  Nashville  Itail- 
rrvid,  fAllcd  attention  to  one  of  the  items  in  the  spccilications 
of  his  ro:iil  where,  if  the  elongation  exceeded  30  per  cent  the 
tensile  strength  wa.s  to  l)c  increo-scd  5,(K)0  llw.,  adding  that  they 
h.'icl  obtained  very  good  results  with  fire-box  steel  ranging  in 
strengtli  from  53.000  to  5,S.000  lbs.,  and  tliat  they  insi.ste<l  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  elimination  of  every  clement  that  could 
act  a.s  a  hardener. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  discussion  ihere  was  a  sart  of  an 
experience  meeting,  wherein  the  topic  was  that  of  the  com- 
pound locomotive.  The  talk  was  opened  by  Mr.  Garstang, 
who  stated  that  there  was  a  compound  locomotive  on  his  roa(l, 
made  by  the  Uichmond  r.,x;jmotive  Works,  and  which  is  illus- 
iratcil  and  described  in  anottier  column  of  this  paper.  He 
practically  corrolmrated  what  we  published  in  our  April  issue 
as  to  the  saving  effected  by  the  machine.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Vauclain,  of  the  lialdwin  r>ocomotive  Works,  who  cite<l 
one  of  their  engines  that  is  now  hauling  a  fast  express  l>etwecn 
Camden  and  Atlantic  City,  and  which  is  schedule<l  for  faster 
time  than  the  Empire  Stjite  Expreas,  and  concluded  by  advo- 
cating the  building  of  boilers  that  would  carry  200  lbs.  pressure 
of  .stciim. 

Mr.  Forney  then  8ubmitte<i  the  following  statement  and 
letter,  which  we  publish  in  full,  and  which  are  self-explana- 
tory :  . 


for  maintaining  fire  when  engine  was  not  io  service  lietween 
trips.     I  inclose  herewith  a  London  &  Northwestern  folder. 

Yours  truly, 

Wii.i.iAM  Buchanan. 

The  question  was  at  once  raised  as  to  the  relative  grades  on 
the  two  roads  whose  engines  are  thus  compared,  and  it  was 
staled  that  they  are  much  the  same.  It  was  added  that  the 
London  &  Northwestern  use  a  great  deal  of  Welsh  smokeless 
coal.  It  is  a  kind  of  anthracite  and  n  slower  burning  coal  than 
that  used  on  the  New  York  Central,  but  with  practically  the 
same  evaporative  value.  Attention  was,  however,  at  once 
calle<I  to  the  fact  timt  Mr.  Webb  reports  that  he  has  obtained 
an  evaporation  of  10  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  whereas  it 
is  alxtut  impossible  for  us  to  get  more  than  6j  Uts.  in  this  coun- 
try. If,  then,  we  make  the  correction  based  on  these  figures, 
it  leaves  the  Webb  engines  still  further  behind  tlian  is  shown 
in  this  report. 

One  of  the  advocates  of  the  compound  engine  state<l  that  it 
was  very  essential  that  these  locomotives  should  l)c  kept  in  the 
l)est  possible  state  of  repair,  .as  "  the  little  leaks  and  things  we 
sometimes  have  will  tell  less  with  the  simple  engine  than  with 
the  compound."  Then  other  speakers  followed  with  amass 
of  figures  that  in  a  general  way  tended  to  prove  that  there  was 
a  decided  sjjving  in  fuel  as  the  result  of  the  use  of  the  com- 
pound locomotive,  and  tliis  saving  ranged  from  15  to  40  per 
cent,  with  about  the  same  co.st  for  repairs. 

Mr.  Medway  submitted  a  statement  of  his  experience  with 
the  compound  engine  for  six  months  ending  September,  1893  ; 


STATEMENT. 

liKLATIVE   TO   MlLBAIlB,   SrBID   AND     FCEL    CoMnnMPTinN   OP    NEW     TORK   CeXTRAL     BaILROAD     EsoINKS    NrMBIB  999,   EXPIRE  STATE  888,    AHO    TRK 

LoMDON  ift  NoitTii  Westebh  CoaniuNi)  Enoinks  "Ubrateb  Britain." 


London  and  Nortli 

Western  Enirine 

"  Greater  Britain." 


New  York  Central 
Engino  No.  K88. 


T.* 
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Wciiiht  (if  en^inp  and  tcnilcr  In  working  ordi'r  

Avt.T.i'.;v  wvi.;l>t  of  ir:tiii,  iiicliidin;;  pusungerK,  baggasc  and 
miiU,  but  vxrliidiii!;  engine  and  tender 160  8 

Averse  weight  of  train,  indiidin;;  paoiiengers.  bagga;^  and 
m  lils,  and  inclii'linKcn;;ine  and  tender 237  10 

Tiihe  t:t>ili' lime,  d>^diiriini;i>to|>g 76h.  "m. 

1> 'duct  time  ma<le  lip  by  engine ..0      SO 

Ariiinl  riinniiij;  time 75  h.     Km. 

Toul  distance  traveled  at'acbed  to  trains 3,MH  miles. 

lijiht 24    " 

Afili  miles. 

Average  speed 47.tir>  inilex  per  honr. 

Tcilal  weight  of  coal  consnmi^,  excluding  lighting  np J7  long  17  cwt. 

.\ctual  niiMDnipiion  of  oil  per  mile  cxclarting  lighting  up au87  llw. 

CniiMiiiiption  of  co:il  |>er  mile,  inrliiiling  1.3  Ibt*.  for  lighting  np. .  .-11.07  ^* 

Toal  number  of  ton  inileii,  includin.'  pasMungerx.  baggage  anil 
mails,  hat  excluding  engine  and  tender .  .')7.">,5j7 

Tiiial  niimlwr  of  ton  miles,  inclndiiie  pasinengers,  baggage  and 
mailH,  and  Inrliiding  engine  and  tender  85j,23t 

CiMiniiinption  of  coul  per  mile  per  Ion  of  train,  including  passcn-; 
gurn,  baggage  and  mails,  but  excluding  engine  and  tender,  at 
ailtC  llw.  per  mile 2.079  o». 

Consumption  of  coal  per  mile  |>er  ton  of  train,  inclnding  passen- 
gers, baggage  and  mails,  and  including  engine  and  tender,  at 
29.87  lbs.  per  mile  SOU    " 
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370  0 

28  h.    20  m. 

'  28h     aim." 
1,287  miles. 

45    •• 
1,.«J    " 
4.')  43  miles  per  hour. 
21  tons  17  cwt. 
38.3  lbs. 
89.21   •• 

359,073 

476,190       . 


t.I8  ox*. 


1.6«4 


•  2,210  lbs. 

t  On  the  test  of  rW  the  consumption  of  Hi  lb'.  |>er  mile  includes  the  coal  n«ed  for  kindling  at  the  commencement  of  test,  and  the  amount  used  each 
night  to  maintain  the  lire  while  the  engine  was  in  the  round  hoiisi'. 

Compound  cylinders.  21  31  x  26  ;  simple  cylinder,  18  X  34  ; 
steam  pressure,  compound,  180  ;  simple,  180  ;  miles  run,  com- 
pound,  12,794  ;  simple,  19,366  ;  miles  per  ton  of  coal,  com 
pound,  35.1  ;  simple,  22  ;  repairs,  cost  per  mile  in  cents,  com- 
pound, J3.75  :  simple,  $1.26. 

Mk.  Mitchei.l  :  "  We  used  c-om|K)und  engines  with  the  ob- 
ject of  reducing  the  consumption  of  water  :  and  by  using  them 
we  thought  we  could  escape  two  water  tanks  and  obtain  Itetler 
water  at  another  |K>int,  and  prolong  the  life  of  the  flues  40  per 
cent,  and  the  life  of  the  fire  box  Uiirty  per  cent.  We  have  run 
them  in  fast  freight  service.  Tlie  result  shows  a  saving  in 
coal,  no  greater  repairs  and  the  engineers  prefer  them  to  the 
simple  engines.  Two  of  these  engines  with  68-in.  wheels  were 
put  in  the  passenger  servitw,  and  when  first  received  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  was  greater  than  on  the  simple  engine.  I 
took  active  steps  to  draft  the  engines  properly,  and  now  they 
are  burning  less  coal  than  the  simple  engines  and  give  good  re- 
sults. I  can  fully  indorse  the  Haldwin  compound  engine  as  a 
more' economical  engine  than  the  simple  engine.  We  now 
have  fifteen  coB»pound  engines  on  our  line,  six  of  which  are 
decapods. ' ' 

The  discussion  was  closed  .by  Mr.  Dean,  who  remarked  that 
perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  better  showing  of  tlie  New 
York  Central  engine  as  compared  with.  Mr.  Webb's  engine  wu 


New  Youk,  June  13,  1894. 
-•/>.  M.  N.  Forney,  IloUi  WiiuiM>r.  Sjnitoga.  N.  T.  : 

Dkaii  Sir  :  When  at  the  World's  Fair  I  picked  up  one  of 
the  FiOndon  &  Ni)rlhweatern  folders,  giving  weight,  spetrd  and 
fuel  consumption  of  the  Qreater  Britain,  which  they  claim  is 
a  sister  engine  to  the  Qiieen  Emirre»». 

I  have  been  making  some  tests  in  regard  to  fuel,  comparing 
them  with  the  Greater  liritain ;  in  the  first  test  with  engine 
No.  888,  on  the  Empire  State  Express,  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  low  consumption  of  fuel  of  the  simple  engine, 
and  also  made  another  test  with  engine  No.  999,  on  the  same 
train,  and  was  still  more  surprisetl  on  comparing  it  with  the 
com|X)und  Gretiter  Jlrittiin.  I  then  made  another  test  with 
engine  No  888  on  the  same  train,  running  about  the  same  num- 
l>er  of  miles  as  the  compound.  I  inclose  herewith  tlie  results 
of  the  lost  test  compared  with  the  Greater  Britain,  which  I 
think  is  a  favorable  showing  ;  as  you  will  sec,  we  ran  more 
miles  anil  at  a  higher  rate  of  sr>ee<I  than  the  compound.  1  was 
fiarticular  in  getting  the  total  numlier  of  passengers  carried 
on  the  train,  also  the  amount  of  Imggage  and  the  weight  of 
same  from  the  transportation  department -this  not  including 
the  8,ilchels,  etc.,  carrie<l  by  the  passengeis  in  the  cars.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  this  will  l>e  interesting  to  you,  as  you 
will  note  the  amount  of  coal  is  included  for  lighting  and  also 
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that  the 'former  hatl  about  2,00<)8q.  ft.  of  heating  surface,  while 
the  latter  hml  but  1,350. 

Tlie  next  report  read  was  that  on  Locomotive  Fire  Kindlers  ; 
tlie  conditions  laid  down  for  the  successful  kindlcr  were  : 

1.  There  must  be  no  oil  stored  in  the  building.  2.  There 
must  be  no  gravity  How  toward  a  building  under  any  circum- 
stiinces.  3.  Only  so  much  oil  must  be  brought  into  a  building 
as  will  kindle  the  tire  or  tires'needed  ;  the  surplus,  if  any,  im- 
me<liately  removed.  4.  A  burner  easy  to  handle.  5.  No  pos- 
sibility of  leaving  the  supply  of  oil  on  by  accident  or  careless- 
ness. <>.  A  system  of  tire  kindling  cheaper  and  Ixttcr  than  that 
in  use. 

The  report  concluded  with  a  description  of  the  Leslie  fire 
kindler  as  used  in  the  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Uock  Island  & 
Pacific,  the  Burlington,  C'e<iar  liapids  &,  Northern,  a  full  de- 
scription of  which  is  given  in  another  column  of  this  issue. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Exhaust  Nozzles  consisted 
of  sr>Tr.c  ■.ery  carefully  tabulutetl  statements  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  a  shop  test  with  an  adjustable  exhaust  nozzle.  The 
uljustnient  of  the  nozzle  consisted  in  a  partition  that  could  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  the  junction  of  the  passages  leading  from 
the  two  cylinders.  This  partition  had  a  vertical  lift  of  5  in., 
and  its  object  was  to  increase  or  decrea.se  the  area  of  the  ex- 
haust pipe  at  the  combining  point.  It  was  also  arranged  with 
a  tel(!SCope  pipe  that  had  a  vertical  movement  of  ^i  in.  This 
was  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  lixe<l  relative  position  Ixjtween  the 
top  of  the  exhaust  tip  and  the  stack. 

Tlie  conclusions  reached,  as  a  result  of  these  tests,  were  : 

1.  The  results  show  that  within  the  limits  of  these  experi- 
ments the  vacuum  is  greater  when  the  nozzle  is  lx;low  the  cen- 
ter of  the  boiler  than  when  above  it.  The  extreme  limits  of 
variation  of  the  height  of  the  nozzle  in  these  tests  was  from  1| 
In.  Iielow  the  center  of  the  boiler  to  11  in.  above,  which  cor- 
responds to  a  variation  from  28^  in.  from  the  base  of  the  stack 
at  the  top  of  the  smoke  arch  to  16  in.  from  the  same  point. 

2.  It  was  found  that  the  back-piessure  line  on  the  indicator 
cards  wiis  raised  considerablv  when  the  partition  in  the  exhaust 
pipe  was  at  the  lowest  position  and  when  the  speed  was  low, 
e«i>ecially  for  long  cut-offs  (see  fig.  15).  This  is  due  to  the  in- 
terference of  one  exhaust  jet  with  the  other.  It  is  evident  that 
for  passenger  engines  the  position  of  the  partition  is  immate- 
rial, as  there  was  no  rise  of  the  back-pressure  line  on  the  indi- 
cator cards  at  high  spee<l  for  any  position  of  the  partition.  The 
variation  of  the  position  of  the  partition  from  the  top  of  the 
exhaust  nozzle  was  from  28  iu.  to  15|  in.,  and  the  variation  of 
one  opening  of  the  exhaust  pipe  at  the  partition  was  05  to  123 
per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  exhaust  nozzle. 

3.  After  experimenting  with  13-in.,  14-in.  and  16-in.  straight 
stacks  and  a  13-in.  tapered  stack  of  the  designs  shown  in  tigs. 
4  to  7  inclusive,  it  would  appear  that  the  maximum  draft  can 
be  obtained  under  all  conditions  by  using  a  tapered  stack  hav- 
ing eas}'  approach  at  the  bottom  and  a  tapered  part  at  the  top, 
having  a  total  angle  of  about  10  .  Fig.  14  sltows  the  general 
shape  of  such  a  stack.  It  is  important  that  the  contracted  por- 
tion of  the  stack  and  the  exhaust  nozzle  l>e  so  located  that  tlie 
steam  will  strike  the  stark  at  or  below  the  contracted  portion. 

4.  With  this  engine  a  14-in.  straight  stack  gave  a  greater 
vacuum  than  a  13-in.  and  a  16-in. 

5.  It  was  found  that  a  variation  in  the  position  of  the  choke 
in  a  straight  sUick,  arranged  as  shown  by  (ig.  8.  did  not  mate- 
rially alter  the  vacuum  when  the  steam  jet  struck  the  stack 
below  the  choke.  (See  Table  VI.)  But  when  the  exhaust 
nozzle  was  raised  and  the  choke  lowered  so  that  the  steam  jet 
struck  the  stack  alxive  the  choke,  the  vacuum  was  materially 
n'duced. 

6.  This  test  shows  that  an  increase  of  the  length  of  the 
smoke-l)ox  over  and  above  that  necessary  to  get  in  a  cinder 
p<3cket  in  front  of  the  cylinder  saddle  is  unne<;essary  and  unde- 
sirable as  the  long  smoke-box  greatly  decreases  the  vacuum. 
Sufficient  areti  of  netting  can  be  put  into  a  smoke- box  which  is 
long  enough  to  give  room  for  a  cinder  pocket  in  front  of  the 
cylinder  saddle. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  McConnell,  of  the 
Uniim  Pacific  Railroad,  gave  some  interesting  information  in 
regard  to  the  experience  on  his  road  with  the  straight  and  dia- 
mond stacks.  lie  said  :  "  Our  cylinders  are  constructed  on  a 
Very  liberal  plan.  The  result  of  the  diamond  stack  in  dollars 
and  cents  to  our  company  has  been  that  in  1890  we  hauled  254 
loaded  freight  cars  one  mile  with  a  ton  of  fuel  ;  in  1893  we  hauled 
260  cars  with  a  ton  of  fuel  ;  in  passenger  service,  1890,  119  ; 
1893,  145  passenger  cars  one  mile  with  a  ton  of  fuel  ;  in  1890, 
2,5!«)  tons  one  mile  ;  1893,  2,757  tons  of  freight  one  mile  with 
one  ton  of  coal ;  in  1820  our  engines  were  all  equipped  with 
the  extension  front  and  straight  stuck  ;  in  1893,  all  equipped 
with  diamond  stack.  In  1890,  expense  of  handling  cars,  in- 
cluding exp(!nse  of  motive  power  and  car  department,  was 
3.17  ;  in  1893,  reduced  to  2.79 ;  1890,  the  passenger  service 


was  5  cars  to  a  train  :  1893,  5.90.  The  freight  service  has  also 
increased  :  15.86  «irs  in  a  train  in  1890,  17.12  in  1893.  Ton- 
nage has  increased,  and  we  have  saved  in  one  year  87,000  lbs. 
of  coal  by  our  diamond  stack.  Our  tlucs  were  worn  out  faster 
with  the  extension  front  end.  Our  experience  liiis  l)een,  it  is 
more  economical  and  we  get  better  results  from  the  diamond 
slack  than  extension  front  end." 

Tills  statement  was  followed  by  a  desultory  talk  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  long  and  short  front  ends,  and  a1>out  as 
many  opinions  were  expres.setl  as  there  were  speakers,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  that  the  committee  was  continued  for  an- 
other year,  with  instructions  to  take  up  and  investigate  the 
relative  merits  of  the  straight  and  the  diamond  stacks. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  Metho<i8  of  Sand- 
ing the  Track  state<l  that  the  probable  saving  tlial  can  l»e 
elTecte<l  by  the  use  of  a  well-designed  air  apparatus  would 
amount  to  from  35  to  50  per  cent. 

According  to  the  reports,  the  cost  of  sand  in  the  box  varies 
from  20  cents  to  !|!2.47,  and  averages  $1.13  per  ton.  In  cas«'s 
where  tlie  cost  is  given  as  low  as  20  cents  per  ton  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  tlie  cost  of  loading  and  transportation  have  been 
taken  into  account.  However,  taking  the  average  cost  per 
ton  and  the  average  amount  used  by  each  engine,  as  given  in 
the  reports,  ami  tiguringa  sjiving  with  improved  devices  of 
one-third,  which  we  believe  to  te  a  conservative  estimate,  we 
have  a  saving  in  value  of  sand  alone  of  $17.32  a  year.  Adding 
to  this  the  reduced  wear  of  tires,  machinery,  tender  and  car 
wheels,  rails  and  ties,  and  also  the  lessened  resistance  to  trains, 
the  result  is  strongly  in  favor  of  this  method  of  sanding. 
•  The  committee  placed  particular  stress  upon  the  necessitj' 
of  having  the  sand  thoroughly  dried  and  screened  through  a 
netting  not  coarser  than  four  meshes  to  the  inch  each  way,  or 
perforated  sheet  steel  with  openings  not  over  ^  in.  wide,  as  the 
current  of  air  has  a  tendency  in  light  feeding  to  blow  out  only 
the  finer  sand,  the  coarser  material  accumulating  and  in  time 
requiring  to  be  cleaned  out  by  a  stronger  blast  through  open- 
ings  providefl  for  that  purpose. 

The  experience  of  tlie  committee  on  special  shop  tools  coin- 
cides so  closely  with  our  own  editorial  experience  as  to  be 
really  identical.  VVe  have  found  that  those  things  which  at- 
tract the  most  attention  are  the  wrinkles  and  home-made  con- 
trivances that  are  made  by  men  to  help  themselves  out  of  dilH- 
culties,  and  that  these  are  the  last  things  to  lie  mentioned  and 
shown  when  we  are  on  a  visit  to  shops.  In  dealing  with  this 
same  spirit  the  committee  writes  : 

"  Your  committee  were  somewhat  delayed  and  incon- 
venienced by  the  failure  of  members  to  fully  understand  the 
exact  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  reported  upon,  many  think- 
ing that  we  desired  to  get  information  in  regaid  to  patented 
and  manufactured  devices  only,  and  that  the  many  handy  and 
useful  tools  gotten  up  in  their  shops  were  not  to  be  included. 
Several  members  writing  us  that  they  had  no  tools  purchased 
with  a  view  of  meeting  special  work,  but  had  gotten  up  in 
their  shops  at  different  times  many  useful  tools  to  meet  cer- 
tain classes  of  repairs  on  locomotives,  but  thev  did  not  suppose 
we  wanted  them,  as  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  all  other 
shops  had  been  driven  by  necessity  to  provide  just  such  things  ; 
however,  when  we  got  it  fully  understood  with  them,  we  were 
very  much  pleased  with  the  result.  In  this  way  we  have  suc- 
ceetied  in  bringing  out  from  under  the  work  lienches  and  back 
corners  of  tool-rooms,  etc. ,  a  great  many  things  of  interest,  a 
majority  of  which  can  be  fitted  up  in  any  well-regulated  shop 
at  a  nominal  cost,  and  without  having  to  order  much,  if  any, 
new  material,  and  certainly  witliout  having  to  make  requisi- 
tions for  new  tools.  Many  of  these  devices  are  the  result  of 
bright  mechanics  and  foremen  Ixjing  forceti  to  accomplish  much 
witli  small  resources,  others  arc  the  result  of  study  on  the  part 
of  mechanical  engineers  and  draftsmen  connected  with  repair 
shops,  with  a  view  of  meeting  otherwise  difficult  jol>8  with 
dispatch  and  economy." 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  report  is  taken  up  with  a  dis<mssion  of 
the  value  of  hydraulics  and  compressed  air  as  a  means  of  ilriv- 
ing  special  tools,  concluding  with  a  long  list  of  such  tools  that 
were  furnished  to  the  committee  by  the  several  members. 

The  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Maintaining  Locomotive 
o])ened  their  report  with  the  statement  that  it  early  realized 
the  ditticulties  in  the  way  of  presenting  facts  and  figures  to  the 
Association  that  would  lie  valuable  and  conclusive.  Besides, 
the  figures  on  performance  sheets  do  not  always  give  the  true 
cost  of  maintaining  the  locomotives  reported  on  them,  and  an 
intelligent  comparison  of  costs  of  repairs  on  different  roads  is 
almost  impossible  liecause  of  the  various  items  of  expenditure 
which  are  often  improperly  ailded  to  or  omitted  from  the  ac- 
count. This  difference  in  the  methods  of  accounting  is  not 
chargeable  to  the  meclianical  department,  but  arises  from  the 
lack  of  uniformity  of  opinions  in  the  accounting  departments 
of  the  roads. 
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Resides  the  methods  of  keeping  accounts  there  are  many 
otliiT  reason.s  wliy  a  comparison  of  pcrformunce  sheets  is  lial)fe 
tci  1k!  misleading.  Tiie  repair  account  often  fluctuates  greatly 
from  causes  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  mechanical  or 
any  other  department— as,  for  instance,  by  the  necessity  for  re- 
trenchment, which  may  greatly  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  de- 
p.irtment  for  a  time,  only  to  swell  them  to  tmusunl  figures  at  a 
later  periofl.  We  all  have  examples  of  that  in  the  manage- 
ment of  railroad  properties  in  llie  last  year.  Then,  again,  the 
tilling  of  many  vacant  numbers  during  one  year  will  cause  a 
iHilge  in  expense  of  repairs  (if  charged  to  this  account)  which 
n.ituralli'  would  have  l)een  distributed  over  a  longer  period. 

In  addition  to  all  this  there  are  physical  characteristics  of 
tlic  road  to  he  considere<l,  the  methods  of  operation  and  the 
character  of  the  motive  power.  The  expense  of  repairs  per 
(■n£;ine  mile  for  an  eight-wheeled  locomotive  is  almost  invari- 
alily  less  than  for  ten-wheeled  mogul  or  consolidation  engines, 
and  the  road  which  has  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  the  latter  in 
its  equipment  is  certain,  all  other  thinp  being  equal,  to  show 
a  higher  cost  of  repairs  per  engine  mile  ;  if  the  records  were 
made  up  on  the  ton-mile  Imsis  the  result  might  be  quite  differ- 
ent. The  character  of  fuel  and  water  also  lias  a,  marked  effect 
"111  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  the  effect  of  heavj-  grades  and  curves 
are  too  well  known  to  require  comment.  The  spc-ed  of  trains 
has  a  greater  intluence  on  the  cost  of  maintenance  than  is  gen- 
oTrtlly  supposed.  Your  committee  might  cite  many  cases  to 
sliow  the  expense  of  high  speeds,  but  probabl}-  a  case  that  re- 
cently came  under  its  notice  will  suffice.  The  time  of  a  train 
scheduled  to  make  100  miles  in  4i  hours,  with  6  cars  and  27 
stops,  was  re<luced  to  4  hours,  and  immediately  the  fuel  bill 
for  that  train  was  increased  $lf)0  ikt  month  with  the  same  en- 
gine and  men  :  and  when  the  running  time  was  changed  back 
to  4  J  liours  the  fuel  record  at  once  dropped  to  its  old  figures. 
On  the  same  road  it  is  found  that  the  eiglit-wheeled  engines  in 
fast  passenger  service  cost  more  for  repairs  than  ten-wheeled 
engines  in  orilinary  freight  service,  and  no  amount  of  care  will 
bring  the  expense  of  the  fast  eight-wheele<l  engines  below  the 
slower  ten-wheel(«l.  The  average  cost  of  repairs  is  also  great- 
est on  those  divisions  whose  train  speeds  average  the  highest. 

From  a  consi(ieration  of  all  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  no  in- 
telligent and  exact  comparison  of  performance  sheets  is  possi- 
ble without  an  intini  ite  knowle<lge  of  all  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  existing  during  the  |ieriod  covered  by  the  state- 
ments, and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  work  of  this  com- 
mittee, based  on  performance  sheets,  is  msuie  apparent. 

A  special  feature  of  the  subject  assigned  to  us,  and  the  one 
to  which  we  understand  we  are  to  devote  our  attention  chiefly, 
is  the  comparison  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  locomotives 
built  in  contract  shops  with  those  built  in  railroad  shops.  In 
the  circulars  your  committee  i.ssucd,  memljcrs  were  asked  for 
their  opinions  and  also  for  figures  bearing  on  this  point.  We 
receiveil  in  reply  many  opinions  and  few  figures.  Some  of  the 
members  had  no  experience  with  contract  and  railroad-built 
engines  imder  conditions  suitable  for  comparison,  but  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  engines  turned  out  of  the  railroad  shops 
were  leas  expensive  to  maintain  ;  a  few  could  find  no  differ- 
ence, while  the  majority  had  found  by  data  collected  some  time 
in  their  experience  iliat  the  railroad-built  engines  were  cheaper 
to  maintain,  the  difference  in  their  favor  evidently  varying 
from  a  trivial  amount  to  figures  of  considerable  magnitude. 
But  no  opinions  or  figures  were  received  which  would  show 
that  in  a  single  case  contract-built  engines  had  proved  less  ex- 
pensive to  maintain  than  those  built  in  railroad  shops.  Few 
of  the  members  furnished  actual  figures,  however,  and  your 
(•DMimittw  have  not  been  able  to  get  much  exact  data,  because 
"f  the  great  amount  of  lalwr  that  is  entailed  in  going  back  over 
old  records  and  sifting  out  the  desired  figures,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  in  some  cases  there  are  objections  to  making  the 
lisiures  public. 

Actual  figures  have  l)ccn  furnished  only  by  memliers  of  the 
committee  itself.  Mr.  Barr  contributes  the  following  :  "  I 
^'ivc  you  herewith  the  average  cost  of  repairs  for  the  first  fif- 
t'l-n  months  of  eight  of  our  Cla.ss  H  eight  wheeled  engines, 
built  in  a  contract  shop,  and  six  of  the  same  class  of  engines 
put  in  service  at  the  sjvme  time  and  built  in  our  shops.  The 
average  cost  of  repairs  for  the  eight  contract-built  engines  was 
'-'.i'2H  cents,  and  the  average  cost  of  repairs  for  the  six  engines 
i>t  the  same  cla.s8  built  in  our  own  shops  was  l.l.'Vi  cents.  The 
only  other  comparison  we  can  make  between  engines  on  equal 
fooling  is  the  case  of  one  of  our  Class  C  engines,  which  is  a 
-iiv  wheeled  switcher  that  has  been  in  service  two  and  one-half 
years.  The  average  cost  of  repairs  during  that  lime  has  been 
l.'iU  cents  ;  nine  contract  engines  of  the  same  class  bought  at 
that  time  have  cost  on  the  average  •3.4.')  cents.  I  have  no  hesi- 
t-ilion  in  saying  that  the  cost  of  n'pairs  for  the  first  three  years 
"f  engines  built  in  our  own  shops  is  much  less  than  for  en- 
;^ines  built  in  contract  shops." 


It  may  lie  profitable,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  to 
turn  attention  to  some  of  tlie  means  by  which  the  cost  of 
repairs  may  be  reduced.  There  are  many  sliop  practices  and 
methods  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment which  have  their  effect  upon  the  cost  of  repairing  loco- 
motives, and  to  which  reference  can  appropriately  t)e  made  in 
this  report.  The  importance  of  centralizing  the  work  of 
heavy  repairs  in  one  or  more  large  shops  on  the  system,  well 
equipped  for  doing  such  work  economically,  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  Heavy  repairs  conducted  in  small  and  imper- 
fectly e(|uipped  shops  not  only  cost  more  than  at  the  main 
shops,  but  require  more  time  and  keep  the  engine  out  of  ser- 
vice for  a  longer  perio<l  than  is  necessary.  This  is  a  serious 
matter  when  there  is  sufficient  business  to  keep  all  the  motive 
power  moving.  The  only  circumstances  under  which  repairs 
made  at  small  shops  would  be  cheaper  than  at  the  main 
shops  would  Ik;  when  there  was  a  large  difference  in  the  rate 
of  wages  in  favor  of  the  small  shop.  Certain  work,  however, 
can  be  done  economically  and  quickly  in  the  small  shop,  when 
the  latter  is  supplietl  from  the  main  shops  with  those  finished 
parts  for  which  it  has  no  facilities. 

As  to  whether  a  road  should  have  more  than  one  large  plant 
will  depend  wholly  upon  local  conditions;,  and  your  commiltj* 
does  not  propose  that  one  plant  of  mammoth  proportions 
should  necessarily  do  the  repair  work  for  a  large  system.  But. 
unless  unusual  cot:ditions  exist,  a  second  plant  for  heavy  re- 
pairs should  not  be  considered  until  the  first  has  become  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  installation  within  it  of  first-class  tools, 
and  every  convenience  by  which  the  cost  of  the  work  will  be 
reduced.  I  his  having  been  achieved,  and  a  greater  output 
l)eing  desired,  it  is  a  question,  depending  for  answer  upon  local 
conditions,  wliether  the  increased  capacity  he  obtained  by  en- 
larging the  plant  or  building  a  second  one,  with  the  expectation 
that  in  a  short  time  it  will  also  be  large  enough  to  warrant  the 
installation  of  f^ large  amount  of  lalK)r-saving  machinery. 

In  conducting  repair  work  two  importiint  considerations 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind — the  actual  cost  of  the  repairs, 
and  the  time  the  engine  is  kept  out  of  service  in  making  them. 
Not  many  years  ago  comparatively  little  was  done  toward  the 
work  of  repairing  an  engine  before  itentere<l  the  shops.  Now, 
the  time  the  engine  is  idle  is  grcjitly  reduced  by  keeping  on 
hand,  in  a  partly  or  wholly  flnished  condition,  many  such  parts 
as  are  liable  to  be  needed.  Numl>ers  of  these  parts  are  standard 
for  all  locomotives  on  the  road,  and  are  made  without  any  ref- 
erence to  which  engine  they  will  finally  be  used  on  ;  others  arc 
more  special  in  character,  and  may  l)e  made  for  a  certain  class 
of  engines  or  even  for  individual  locomotives.  Undoubtedly 
the  perfection  of  this  policy  will  effect  still  further  economies, 
for  not  only  is  the  repair  work  facilitated  when  the  engine 
comes  in,  but  the  parts  made  inadvanceot  tlie  time  are  turned 
out  at  a  reduced  cost  l>ecause  the  lalwr  on  tlicm  is  performe<l 
at  such  times  as  it  can  be  done  cheapest  and  most  conveniently. 

One  great  source  of  expense  is  tbe  repairs  which  are  almost 
invariably  matle,  whether  actually  required  or  not,  when  an 
engine  comes  in  the  shop  to  have  its  tires  turned.  When  the 
wheels  are  removed  it  seems  almost  imi)0?sible  to  prevent  the 
expenditure  of  labor  upon  parts  whose  condition  gave  the  mas- 
ter mechanic  no  concern,  and  on  account  of  which  the  engine 
certainl)-  would  not  have  been  brought  into  the  shops.  Of 
course,  if  such  refitting  is  done  alter  careful  inspt-ction  and 
with  the  conviction  that  the  engine  can  be  kept  out  longer  Ix;- 
fore  undergoing  a  thorough  overhauling,  the  expense  may  be 
justified  ;  but  j'our  committee  is  convinced  tliat  in  many  cases 
the  expense  is  incurred  simply  because  good  mechanics  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  make  such  parts  "  just  right"  before 
they  leave  them. 

To  avoid  this  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  hours  an  engine  must  stay  out  of  service  to  have  its  tires 
turned,  a  number  of  roads  are  keeping  turned  tires  on  hand 
for  each  class  of  engines,  and  when  an  engine  comes  in,  its 
tires  are  taken  off  the  wheel  centers  without  removing  the 
wheels  from  under  the  engine,  and  the  newly  turned  ones 
shrunk  on  in  their  places.  The  engine  is  then  ready  for  ser- 
vice in  not  more  than  ten  hours  from  the  time  it  entered  the 
shop,  anil  the  cast-off  fires  are  turned  at  the  convenience  of  the 
shop  and  held  for  the  next  engine  of  that  class  which  may 
come  in  for  tire  turning.  This  plan  interferes  somewhat  with 
tire  records,  but  is  most  excellent,  nevertheless. 

Some  railroads  arc  carrying  out  this  policy  of  having  new 
parts  all  ready  for  an  engine  that  comes  in  for  heavy  repairs, 
even  to  the  extent  of  having  a  Iwiler  entirely  ready  instead  of 
waiting  to  repair  the  original  one.  Having  one  extra  l>oiler 
for  a  certain  cla&s  of  engines,  many  of  which  are  approaching 
the  time  when  extensive  boiler  rejiairs  will  l>e  neccs.sary,  the 
old  one  is  removed,  the  extra  boiler  sul»slitute<i,  and  the  former 
repiiired  at  leisure,  to  l)e  put  into  the  next  engine  of  the  same 
class  reqtiiring  heavj- repiiirs. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  committee  to  argue  that  this 
method  of  procedure  can  \>e  carried  on  indefinitely  ;  Imt  if  it 
is  the  settlwl  policy  of  the  mechanical  department  to  forestall 
the  day  of  heavy  repairs  by  doing  beforehand  such  work  as 
can  be  performe<l  with  certainty  and  profit,  it  will  result  in 
keeping  the  shops  more  uniformly  employed,  and  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  heavy  repairs.  A  limit  to  this  method  of  working 
is  reached  when  the  interest  on  the  capital  locke<l  up  in  repair 
parts  awaiting  use  l)ecomes  so  great  as  to  counteract  the  sav- 
ing cfTected,  but  this  will  never  occur  when  the  repair  work  is 
judiciously  managed. 

The  standards  adopted  by  a  railroad,  unless  their  introduc- 
tion is  carefully  watched,  may  incidentally  increase  the  cost 
of  repairs.  Standards  arc  desirable,  but  their  purpose  is  to  re- 
duce expenses  and  not  increase  them.  Those  making  repairs 
should  l)e  instructed  not  to  sul>stitute  new  standard  parts 
when  it  is  possible  to  refit  or  repair  to  advantage  the  old  parts, 
even  if  they  are  no  longer  standard,  true  economy  In  repairs 
l)eing  the  ruling  idea  lather  than  the  pushing  of  certain  stand- 
ards. Unless  this  is  done,  much  money  will  be  wasted  by  the 
substitution  of  new  "  standard"  parts  for  worn  parts  that  are 
still  suitable  for  service.  This  matter  should  be  followe<l 
closely,  as  even  when  the  orders  concerning  the  introduction 
of  standards  are  b«vond  criticism,  the  shop  in  acting  upon 
them  is  liable  to  get  mto  expensive  ways. 

Your  committee  is  also  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  run- 
ning repairs  are  frequently  not  conductetl  economically  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  facilities  at  small  outlj'ing  points,  and 
the  lack  of  care  in  keeping  such  places  stocked  with  the  sup- 
plies and  stores  they  require,  and  only  those.  Thousands  of 
dollars  are  locked  up  in  supplies  at  these  and  larger  points  that 
have  gradually  accumulateil  and  for  which  there  is  seldom  any 
demand.  The  stock  at  each  place  should  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible,  and  yet  it  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  will  fully 
meet  the  demands  at  that  point.  Tlie  endeavor  should  be,  in 
the  main,  to  avoid  milking  at  these  small  places  nnything  which 
can  Im.*  manufactured  at  the  large  shops  and  shipped  to  them 
to  l)e  kept  in  stock. 

The  committee  in  its  circular  asks  mcmlKtrs  to  state  whether 
tliey  considereii  their  round-houses  properly  equipped  for  run- 
ning repairs,  and  few  of  those  answering  were  able  to  say  that 
theirs  were.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  managements  do  not 
realize  more  fully  the  economy  of  proper  expenditures  on  small 
tools  for  these  points.  From  the  answers  of  members  it  ap- 
pears to  Ije  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  tools  required  for 
running  repairs  at  outlying  points  where  the  number  of  loco- 
motives cared  for  is  about  twenty-five,  are  as  follows  :  One 
boiler  and  engine,  one  lathe,  one  planer,  one  drill  press,  one 
Ifolt  cutter,  one  blacksmith's  forge,  one  grindstone,  one  com- 
plete set  of  hand  tools. 

This  list  is  subject  to  some  modification  according  to  whether 
the  numlier  of  locomotives  is  greater  or  less  than  noted  above, 
and  to  meet  local  conditions.  But  the  needs  of  small  points  on 
the  road  should  \tt  carefully  studied  and  ample  facilities  and 
suitable  supplies  provided  for  them.  It  will  pay  in  the  re- 
duce<i  cost  of  such  repairs  as  are  actually  made,  and  will  make 
it  more  certain  that  the  stitch  which  saves  nine  will  Ik;  taken 
in  time. 

The  Committee  on  Tire  Treatment  was  appointe<l  to  report 
with  recommendations  diameters  for  wheel  centers  greater  than  ■ 
im  in.  From  the  answers  received  to  the  question  regarding 
the  shrinkage  to  be  allowc<i  per  foot  of  diameter  for  each  size 
of  wheel  larger  than  56  in.,  it  is  found  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  are  using  either  the  Mastet  Mechanics'  standard,  ^'f, 
or  ,J^  in.  per  foot  in  diameter  of  center  for  shrinkage,  and 
woulil  recommend  that  the.sc  allowances  be  followed  on  the 
larger  centers,  when  future  experience  will  demonstrate  the 
proper  shrinkage  to  use,  and  the  Association  will  t)e  in  a  posi- 
tion to  recommend  the  correct  amount  of  shrinkage  for  all 
diameters. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  comndltee,  the  ictaining  ring  is  only 
put  on  as  a  means  of  safety,  to  prevent  accidents  from  loose  or 
broken  tires  ,  consequently  we  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
recommend  that  tires  coukf  be  run  thinner  with  a  retaining  ring 
tlum  without. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  the  same  shrinkage  as 
useil  for  each  size  of  wheel  center  without  retaining  rings,  for 
the  reason  that  if  retaining  rings  are  used  they  have  been  ap- 
plied to  give  increased  safety. 

Concerning  the  thickness  that  tires  should  l>e  considere<i 
safe  at  last  turning,  your  committee  find  the  lecommendations 
vary  from  1^  in.  to  If  in.  for  passenger  service,  from  IJ  in.  to 
IJ  in.  for  freight  service,  and  from  1  in.  to  1|  in.  for  switching 
service.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  this  subject  we  would 
recommend  the  limit  on  passenger  tire  be  ])laced  at  li  in.  for 
last  turning,  and  the  limit  ^n  frciglit  and  switching  tires  be 
placed  at  1^  in.  for  last  turning.    The  weight  on  drivers  not 


to  l)e  considered,  and  no  distinction  made  between  engines 
equipped  with  driver  brake  and  those  that  are^not. 

Your  committee  believe  the  wear  on  tires  should  not  exceed 
i  in.  in  depth  before  turning  on  road  engines  and  |  in.  in  depth 
for  switch  engines.  We  believe  the  conditions  of  traffic  on 
railroads  govern,  in  a  great  measure,  the  depth  tires  are  worn  . 
for  instance,  if  power  is  badly  needed,  engines  are  often 
run  when  the  tire  should  be  turned.  Wliile  we  recommend 
and  lielieve  the  above  limits  are  good  practice,  we  do  not  Ijc- 
lieve  an  arbitrary  rule  could  be  carried  out  at  all  times,  as  the 
business  on  a  roiul  regulates  the  numtier  of  engines  that  can 
l)e  spared  from  service  for  tire  turning.  We  believe  if  above 
practice  were  carrie<l  out,  it  would  be  equally  iwlvantageous  to 
the  engine  and  tlie  track. 

The  last  report  presentetl  was  that  of  the  Committee  on  Con- 
ducting Locomotive  Tests.  As  this  committee  worked  in  con- 
nection with  a  similar  committee  appointed  by  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  report  presented  is  u 
reprint  of  the  one  reail  before  the  latter  society  at  its  meetin); 
in  Chicago  last  summer,  which  has  already  been  published  in 
its  Proceedings,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  resume  ot  it  here. 

At  the  session  on  Wednesday,  June  20,  the  following  officers 
were  electe<l  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  President,  William  Gar- 
stang,  8.M.P.,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
Ilailroad.  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  First  Vice-President,  K.  C.  Black- 
all,  S.M.P.,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  ;  Second  Vice  President,  It.  H.  Soule,  S.M.P.,  Nor 
folk  &  Western  Railroad,  Roanoke,  Va.  ;  Secretary,  Angus 
Sinclair,  2.56  Broadway,  New  York  ;  Treasurer,  O.  Stewart, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


STANDARD  MOGUL  PASSENGER  ENGINE,  DEL 
AWARE  &  HUDSON  CANAL  COMPANY. 


In  our  last  issue  we  published  a  description  of  a  standard 
freight  mogul  engine,  as  built  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Canal  Company  at  the  Oneonta  shops,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  R.  C.  Blackall,  Superintendent  of  Machinery.  We  now 
publish  similar  illustrations  of  an  engine  designed  and  used  in 
piissenger  service,  which  is  giving  equally  gwxl  results.  The 
cylinders  are  of  the  same  size — namel3r,  18  in.  X  24  in.— as 
those  used  in  the  freight  engine,  but  it  will  be  seen  from  a 
comparison  of  the  outline  sketches  that  the  weights  and  sizes 
of  the  passenger  engine  are  considerably  grcatci  than  those  of 
the  freight.  For  example,  the  length  of  the  tender  is  18  ft. 
7  in.  instead  of  17  ft.  3^  in.;  the  weight  of  the  same  has  risen 
from  62,900  lbs.  to  75,300  llts  ;  the  diameter  of  the  boiler  is 
.551  in.  instead  of  fH)  in.,  and  contains  235  flues  11  ft.  11  in. 
long,  instead  of  204  Hues  11  ft.  7^  in.  long  ;  the  diameter  of 
the  drivers  is  63  in.  instead  of  57i  in.,  and  the  weight  on  the 
same  is  109,800  lbs.  instead  of  86,930  lbs.,  with  practically  the 
same  weight  on  the  truck — namely,  13,225,  as  against  13,070 
lbs. 

Making  a  similar  comparison  in  the  valve  motion,  wc  find 
that  the  steam- port  is  1^  in.  X  17i  in.  instead  of  1^  in.  X  16 
In.,  with  an  exhaust  of  3  in.  X  17^  in.  instead  of  2^  in.  X  16 
in.     The  inside  laps  of  both  valves  are  line  in  line. 

The  work  of  these  engines,  if  carefully  watched,  will  go 
very  far  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  have  always  existeii 
against  the  utilization  of  mogul  engines  for  passenger  traffic. 
Men  seem  to  lie  afraid  of  the  pony  truck  at  high  speed,  and 
yet  we  know  of  no  instance  of  derailment  that  was  (lueto  the 
use  of  the  pony  truck.  The  following  are  the  principal  dimen- 
sions of  the  engine  : 

Kind  of  fuel  u»e<l Anthracite. 

<iituirt;  of  road 4'    8H' 

Total  weiffht  of  locomotive  in  workiDg  order ISS.OiB  lbs. 

on  drivers lOSi.MW  " 

"    wheel  bare 84'    r 

Dintance  between  front  and  back  driven 14' 

from  center  main  drtver  to  center  cjlinder 5.T 

Lengtli  of  Arc  box 126' 

Width    •'        ••        4r 

Depth    ••        "       (front)  S*    3' 

(back)  4'    !«• 

Water  rpace.  tide  of  flre-boz !fli* 

back"       "        ...     ...       8(4- 

"        "        front"       "        3)4' 

MatiTlal  of  oiittide  ofahell OtiK  oteeL 

TliickMi'»i!  of  plate*  outside  of  iImII ,',' 

Material  of  invide  of  Are  Ixiz Otia  ateel. 

Thicknew  of  plateis  inride  of  flra-lMZ ^' 

■'     back  end A'  .- 

■'  "  crown  plate jj'  ' 

Material  of  lube  plates Otis  eteel. 

ThickuesB  of  front  tn)>e  plates %' 

"back     ■•       " A- 

Ilow  crown  plate  ia  ktajed Kiveted  lo  bars. 

Diameter  of  dome 27}<' 

lleightof  dome  • '£;■ 

Maximum  working  pretwurc  per  aq.  in  150  IbH. 

Kind  of  grate Watergratc. 


*.  i^-  it^.f-  r'>. 
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Width  ofbare  T 

between  bare. 1" 

(irate  surface 9S.7B  »q.  ft. 

Heating  sarface  In  fire-box 17*.5     " 

"  •'        insi<letube« 1,983      " 

Total  heating  sarface 1,465      " 

Single  or  Uonble  blast  noszle Doable. 


Oreatest  travel  of  slide  ralve 6%' 

Iiiaide  lap  of  slide  valve Line  and  line. 

Lead  of  valve,  fall  stroke  (front) f,' 

•'      "      (back) A' 

Throw  of  upper  end  of  reverse  lever  from  fall  fh>nt  to 

back .W 

Sectional  area  of  steam  pipe  to  cylinder .S7Visq.  in. 


STANDARD  MOGUL  PASSEN03R  ENGINE,   DELAWARE  A  bCDSON  CANAL  COMPANY. 


Diameter  of  blast  nozzle i\- 

Smallest  inside  diameter  of  chimney     mf 

Height  from  top  of  rail  to  top  of  chimney 14'    4^' 

"    "      "    "  center  of  boiler 7'    8" 

Weight  of  tender  empty  44.300  lbs. 

Number  of  wheels  under  tender 8 

Diameter  of  tender-wh(«ls S2' 

Hize  of  tender-joornals SJ^'  X  7' 

Distance  from  center  of  main  driver  to  center  back  driver.."' 

LcnjTth  main  rod,  center  to  renter  nf  t)earinit^ 7'  iX' 

Transverse  distance  renter  to  cent<T  of  cylinder* 6'    10J4" 

Diameter  of  cylinder  and  stroke  of  piston 18'  X  8*' 

Ilori/ontal  thickness  of  piston  and  follower  plate V 

Kind  of  piston  packing Cast-iron. 

Diameter  of  piston-rod .'. 3V 

Size  of  stcam-|Mirt ijk-  x  17U" 

'■    "  exhanst'port 3' x  ITjJ" 


Diameter  of  driving'Wbeela  outside  tires 6.3' 

"  front  truck-wheels Sf 

Size  main  axle  jiiumal.  diameter  and  length K' 

"    other  driving  axles  g- 

Diameter  of  truck  axle  jonmals  and  leni^th 5^' X  10' 

Size  main  crmnk-pin  journals 5"  x  S* 

"    coupling-rod  journals  (main)     S^' dia.  x  4' 

"  "  "        (front  and  bark) 4' dia.  x  SVi* 

Length  of  driving  springs,  center  to  center  of  hangers.   . .  ii' 

Straight  or  wagon  top Wagon  top. 

Material  of  barrel  of  Imiler OtiSKteel. 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  of  boUer...   . j, ,V 

Kind  of  horir.onUl  scams ....  .........     )  Dpuble-riveted 

'  '  I     lapwithwelt. 

••     "  circumferential  seams : j  Donble-riveted 

Material  of  tubes Iron. 


■  ''■:.<i-\>^- 
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It  is  Mill  I  III-  |>iir|ii>s<'  of  your  coniiiiittii  to  :kr:;iii'  tli:it  lliis 
iik'IImmI  of  |<ro<'i-i|iir<' I'Mti  Ik-  irirricil  on  inilrliiiilrly  luit  if  it 
i-^  llic  sillNvt  policy  of  111!'  Iiii-('li;ilii<':il  clc|ii(rtlin-llt  to  forrsl;ill 
till'  ilav  of  liiiivy  ri'|i;iirs  liy  lidiniir  liitorcli;iiiii  sm  li  work  ;is 
<;iii  lie  ixTforiufil  Willi  nrtuiiily  :iiiil  jirolil.  it  will  rcsull  in 
Uiipiiii:  ihr  shops  iiKirc  iitiiforiiily  iinploycil,  ami  in  rcilminL' 
till'  foul  of  lif.-ivy  rrpairs.  A  liiiiil  to  this  tuiiIukI  of  workinir 
i-  rcviiliiil  wIkii  iIk'  interest  on  llie  capital  lixkt-ii  up  in  repair 
parts  awailiiiL'  use  lieeoines  so  i;rint  as  to  counteract  the  sav- 
iiiir  eiTeeteil.  Jiut  tlii^  will  never  (H-eur  when  Ilie  repair  work  is 
ju>li<  :ously  tnanaireil. 

The  stamlarMs  .iiloptcil  hy  a  railroail.  unless  their  inlnnlin 
lion  is  careruUy  watchcil.  may  inciilentally  increase  the  cost 
of  ic'pairs  Siandarils  are  desiralile.  l>ul  their  puri>os<-  is  in  ri-- 
iliiic  e\penses  jiTicI  iioi  increase  tlieni.  Thosi-  inakini:  repairs 
sleiulil  he  inslruitetl  not  to  siil.stitute  mw  sianilanl  parts 
whiji  it  is  possilile  to  relit  or  repair  loailvanlaL'i-  the  old  parts, 
even  if  tlie\  are  no  lon:;er  stamlard.  Iiui'  ecoiionn  in  Ppairs 
lieiiii;  the  rulini:  iih-a  lather  than  'he  |>ushini.'  ol  certain  stand 
at  Is  In  less  this  is  done,  much  money  will  Im  w:ivi,d  in  the 
s  ilislitution  of  new  "  standard"  parts  for  worn  parts  that  are 
still  -uitalili'  lur  service  Thi-*  matter  should  he  tollowrd 
closely,  as  even  when  the  ordcr<i  concernini;  the  iiilioduclioii 
of  stundarils  ari'  liuvoiul  criticism,  the  shop  in  acting:  upnii 
iliriii  is  li.alili-  to  L'et  into  expensive  ways. 

Vour  commitI<-e  is  also  unprcss»Ml  with  the  fact  that  the  run 
iiiiiL"    repairs   are    tteipientiv    not    comlucled    econoinic:illy    he 
lause  ot   the  alwcnce  of  ficilities  at  small  oullyiiiL'  poinls.  and 
the  lack  of  care  in   keipiiii;  such  places  stocked  with   the  sup 
plies  aii'l   slop's  they  rcpiire.  and  onl\  those.      Thousands   of 
•  lollars  are  liH-ked  up  in  supplies  at  Ihc-eatid  lar^'er  point!-  that 
have  L;ra  lu  ally  accumulated  and  for  which  there  i- seldom  niiy 
demand       'I'hi'  stock   at   cai'h    place  should    he   kept   us  low  .is 
p,i^«i!ilc.  and  yet  it  should   lie  of  sueh  a  charactei  as  will  fully 
nu-cl  the  demands  .il  that   point       The  endea\or  should   he.  in 
the  main,  to  avoiil  111  ikiii.'  al  these  small  places  itnylliini:  which 
can  Im-  maiiiifai  tured   al    the   liiriic  shop--  and  -hipped  to  llu-ni 
to  lie  kept   in  -tock 

The  Cvimmittee  ill  its  1  ircular  asks  ini'inhers  to  st.-ite  whether 
thev  consideied  their  louiidlioUMS  proiierly  eipiippi-il  lor  luii 
niiu;  n-pairs,  aiiil  few  of  those  aiisweriiii;  were  ahli-  to  s.-iy  thai 
theirs  Wile.  It  is  a  n-attcr  of  re;;ret  that  manaiir-meiits  do  not 
re.ili/(-  more  fully  the  e<-o|iomy  ot  propere\|ien<litureson  small 
tools  for  lliesi-  points.  From  tin-  answers  ot  memhers  it  ap 
pears  to  lie  the  consensus  <if  opinion  that  the  tools  reiiuired  for 
riinniii::  repairs  at  outlyini:  point-  where  the  nuiiiU-r  of  Iik'o 
moiives  eared  for  is  alimit  twcniytive,  an-  as  follows  i  »m- 
li.iiler  and  enijiiK-.  one  lathe,  one  planer,  mie  drill  press,  one 
liolt  I  iittiT.  one  hlacksmitirs  fori;e.  one  L'riiidstone.  one  com 
plctc  set  of  hand  tmil- 

This  list  issuh|eet  to -nine  iiiodilicatinn  a<  1  ordiiiL'  towhelhi  r 
the  nuiiilM-r  of  locomolives  is  greater  or  less  than  nnle-d  aliove. 
and  to  meet  local  conditions.  |{ut  the  needs  ot  small  points  on 
the  road -lioiild  U-  carefully  studied  .iiid  ample  f.-icijil jes  iind 
-uitalili  -upplics  provided  for  them.  It  will  pay  in  tin  re- 
duced (aist  of  sii(-h  repairs  as  .in-  ictuiilly  made,  and  will  make 
it  more  ci-rtain  that  the  stittli  wliiih  -aves  nine  will  Im  taken 
in  time. 

The  Ciimmittee  on  Tin  Treatment  wa-  appointiil  to  leport 
wilh  reeommetidalion- diameters  tor  wheel  centers  :;reat(-r  than 
•ill  in.  l'"r(im  the  answers  received  to  the  i|uestiiiii  reijardilii: 
the  slirinkaire  lo  lie  allowed  [M-r  foot  ot  diaiiieler  for  each  si/e 
ot  u  heel  lari^cr  than  -'iii  in.,  it  is  round  that  .-i  m-iioritv  of  the 
memhers  are  iisiiiL'  i-ilher  the  .>lastei  Mei  Imiiics'  st.-indard.  .',, 
or  ,.'-,,  in  |N-i  foot  in  di.-imi'lcr  of  center  for  sliriiikaire,  .-mil 
Would  recommend  that  thc-e  allowances  he  tollowed  on  the 
larL-er  centers,  when  lulure  e\|MTielic<  will  demon-liate  tin 
pin|>er  shrinkai-'e  lo  iisi-.  and  the  .\s.-ih  iaiion  will  Ik-  in  a  posi 
lion  to  recommi ml  the  1  orn-et  amount  of  shrinkage  for  all 
diameters 

In  the  ojiinion  ot  the  commlltciv  tin-  lelaiidiii;  rinu  is  only 
put  on  as  a  means  of  satety.  to  prevent  accidents  from  lm)se  or 
iiioken  tires  eonsci|Uently  we  do  not  consider  it  lulvi-.ililc  to 
recommend  that  tires  loiilii  he  run  thinner  with  a  reiainim;  rinj; 
than  witliout 

Vour  committee  would  ri-eommend  the  -anie  shrinkam-  as 
used  for  each  si/e  <if  wheel  center  without  retaining'  rin;;s.  toi 
the  rea-.iii  that  if  relainiii;;  riiii!s  arc  Us4-d  they  have  Ihi-ii  ap 
plied  to  irive  increiisi-d  salely. 

( 'oncerniiiL!  the  thickness  that  tln-s  should  he  considen-d 
safe  at  lust  turniiiL',  your  committee  tind  the  lecomini  ndiitions 
vary  from  Ij  in.  tii  Ij  in.  for  passenijcr  service,  from  Ij  in.  to 
1;  in.  till  freiijlil  service,  and  trum  1  in.  to  1^  in  lor  switching 
service.  Afteraeanfiil  consideration  ot  this  -iihjei  t  we  would 
recommend  the  limit  on  passt-iiLrei-  tire  he  plaeed  at  1  .  in.  for 
last  lurniiii:.  mil  the  limit  on  trii':hl  and  switihini;  tires  he 
placed  at   IJin    for  last  lurnint;      The  wci:;lii  on  drivers  not 


!    1 


IM-Iieve  if  alxivi 
•iiually  advaiitaireous  to 


to  U'  eonsiilereil,  and   no  distinetion  made   lH-t\v<rn  eiiKiiie- 
eiiuippcd  with  driver  hiake  and  those  that  are  not. 

Vour  committee  lielieve  the  wear  on  tires  should  not  cxceeii 
[  in.  in  depth  In-fore  tiiiniiiL'on  road  enirines  and  ;  in.  in  ileptli 
for  switch  eiiLdnes  We  IH-Iicvc  the  conditions  of  tratlic  oh 
railroads  i:ovi-rn.  in  a  i.'-rcat  measure,  the  deiith  tiri-s  are  worn 
for  inslaiice.  if  jMiwer  is  hadly  needed,  enirines  ate  otlei, 
run  when  the  tire  should  Ik-  liirneil.  While  we  reeoinmeni! 
and  hclieve  the  alMivi- limits  are  i:i«id  practice,  we  do  not  Ik 
ii'Ve  all  arhilraiy  rule  could  Ih'  carried  out  al  all  times,  as  tin 
husiness  on  a  road  reirulates  the  nunilH-r  of  enirines  that  <-ai. 
lie  spared  from  service  tor  tin-  turninir.  We  lielieve 
pra<-tice  wi-re  carried  out.  it  would  lie 
the  engine  and  tin-  track. 

The  list  report  pie-ented  was  that  of  the  Coiiimittee  on  ("on 
iluctiiii;  I.iieomotive  Tests  As  this  commiltee  worketl  in  <on 
inclion  with  a  similar  committj'c  ap|Miinted  hy  the  Americai. 
SK-iety  of  Mechanical  Knv'ineeis  and  the  report  presented  is  i 
reprint  ot  tin  one  read  iH-fore  the  latter  siK-icty  at  its  meetinL 
in  ChicaL'o  last  -uininei.  which  has  already  been  |iulilishei)  in 
il-  rrocecdinirs,  it  i-  unneci-ssary  to  iri\i    a  r'x'im-'  lyf  it  here. 

At  the  .session  on  Wednesday,  .luiie  ','0,  the  follnwiiu;  ollieer- 
well  elected  for  tin  ensiiimr  ye.ir  President,  William  (!ar 
staiiir.  S.M.I'  .  (level.-ind.  Cincinnati.  Chicago  A;  St.  I.oui-- 
Kailroad.  IndiaiiaiNili-,  hid.  .  First  Vice  President.  U  C.  IJlack- 
.ill.  S  .M.P. .  Ih'laware  iV  Hudson  Canal  (  oliip.inv.  .Mhaiiv 
N  V  Seiond  Viie  President.  IJ.  II.  Soule,  S.M.P 
lolk  iV  Western  Uailroad.  Koaiioke,  Va.  .  Secictary, 
Sinclair.  "J-Vi  Kroailw.i.\.  New  Vork  ,  'I'reasurer 
Calnhriik'^e    .Mass. 


..   Nor 

.\iiirus 
Stewart 


STANDARD  MOGUL  PASSENGER  ENGINE,  DEL 
AWARE  &  HUDSON  CANAL  COMPANY. 


In  our  last  i-sue  we  puhlished  a  desc  riplion  of  a  stainl:ird 
freiirht  inoi;ul  engine,  as  Iniilt  hy  the  I><-laware  »V:  jlildson 
Canal  Company  at  tin-  Oneont.i  sJiops.  under  the  direilion  of 
.Mr.  U.  C.  IJlackall,  Siiperinti'inlciil  of  .MacliiiK-rv.  Wr  now 
puhlisli  similar  illustrations  of  an  eiuriiie  desii{neil  and  used  in 
passemrer  .service,  which  is  uivim;  ei|Ually  irotxl  results.  Thc 
cylinders  are  ot  the  same  si/c-namely.  Is  in.  \  L'4  in.-  its 
those  used  in  the  frciirht  enirine.  lint  it  will  he  seen  from  a 
I'ompari.son  <it  tin-  oulliin  -ketches  that  the  weights  and  si/cs 
of  the  pas.sen.ircr  ciiL'iin  an-  considerahly  L'reatei  than  th<is<-  of 
the  freiirlit  For  e\am|ilc.  tin  leiiv'th  of  the  tjMider  is  Is  ft 
7  ill.  in-teail  of  17  ft  ;(*  in.;  the  Weii;lit  of  the  s.-mn-  has  risen 
from  li-.'.SMHI  Ihs.  to  7."i.:tlM»  Ills  .  the  diameter  of  the  lioiler  is 
Vij  in.  instead  of  ."lO  in  .  and  contains  ■,':{.">  Hues  II  ft.  11  in 
lonir.  instead  of  ','01  lines  11  fl.  7t  in.  Iohl'  .  the  diuinctel  ol 
tin'  drivers  is  li:!  in.  instead  of  ."i7t  in.,  and  the  weiirht  on  tin 
-amc  is  Iii'.l.siMi  Ihs.  inslcad  ot  sc.i.r.u  ii,s..  with  practically  the 
same  wtiirht  on  llie  truck  namelv,  i;l,'J.'-1.  as  aL'ain-t  I:i.<i7ii 
Ihs. 

Makiiiu  a  similar  comparison  in  the  valve  inotidii,  we  tind 
that  the  steainporl  is  l«  in.  a  H*  in.  instead  of  Ijin.  X  Ui 
In.,  with  an  cxiiausi  ot  :i  in.  x  174  in.  instead  of  'H  in.  X  \<'< 
in.     The  inside  laps  of  hoth  valves  are  line  in  line. 

Tin-  work  of  these  en;rilies.  if  carefully  Watched,  will  iro 
Very  tar  lo  r<  move  tin-  prejudices  which  liave  always  existed 
airaiiist  the  utili/alioii  of  moirul  eiitriin-s  for  pas.sen!rer  tratlic 

\lcli  seem    to   In-   atr  li'l   ol    the    poli\    lru<  k   at  hi;rli  s]ieeil,  and 
yet  We  know  of   no  iiislainc  of  derailment  that  wasdue  t<i  tin- 
us«'  of  lln  [loiiy  truck       '{'he  follow  in^  an-  tin  |irinci|vil  dfmeu 
sioiis  of  the  i-nL'ine 
Kihil 'it  fil.'l  ii-i'.l   . 

I.;til_'-    III   rn;ill  .  

'rolttl   Wi  iL'Ill   ••f   1"'«  .itii.i'.V-     HI   UirtklDU   'ililer 

III!  ilrneri- 

Whi-l'l  tll-f.  .  

l»;-tHli»  *•  lii-t  vvi-i-ii  froul  and  Imrk  tlri»i-ri*  

Iriim  i^iiti-r  nuiiu  ilri^fi  n- ii-iil- r  t  yhnili-r 

hellftli  'if  lln-  lio.\ 

Wiillli  ■■  ,  .... 

lii-pTh  *         \fri"iir  1     .  

'Iinck-  -. 

\V  itii  -I'.ii  c  . -nil- lit  fin- 1mi\ 

I..uk   ■ 

front    ■  ... 

M  ir.  lial  lit  oul-lilf  i>l  -In  li 

I'hl.  liTi.»s  lit  Iil:l!i-Ii  iMll-i.li- wt  , lull      

Malt-n.il  iif  iii-iili' iif  lire  Imix    . . ,  .    .. 

Thliliiii— of  [ilaii- :n-iile  iif  lire  lii>\ 

li.'icU  i-nil  ... 

I TiiWIl  lillltl  .    . 

.MairrU:  uf  niln-  pl-itr-      . 

Tttii  ku»-p- I'f  from  iiiIh- itljiti—       .      , 

■'  I'iirU  ..... 

Iliiw  rr.iMli  pllli-  IS  |.t:iu  il  ..  .  . 

lliftiiH-itr  .if  iliiiue ...  

Ill  ii-lii  1. 1  iloni.      ,  

M)i\iniiMii  wnrkii'L' i>ri-»iiii- {11  I -IJ    in 

Kiiiil  uf  irrati'. .    ,  


.\iitlirucite. 

r   m.. 

l'r'..iriMlis 
IIW.SIIO    '• 

ti'    1 

IV 

I'-IJ- 

.1'    1  '- 
.•|i. 

()ti--retl. 

liliH  still 

nils  sii'oi. 

•» 

ItiVi-ti'il  III  bars 

ITililli- 

\V  ill  1  (jr«ti 
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'.tl'lth  of  llHI^    ...  

Ut-iwoi'ii  ba!>     

■ ,'  iTr  -(rirfiHi*     .    .,,. 
ii-  ilinu'  -iirf:n  c  in  iir«*-»xix. . . 
iii(*i"U'  lube< 
.    tal  iM'Jitini;  >iirfac"*. 
ti '!•■  nr  <|ou!)lr  M.i^l  iM>r/,k' 


r 

*w;.:r,  mj 

fi 

1.2M 

I,«6:. 

* 

ItlMlMo 

QrcBteSI  Wavfl  of  "liilt"  vulvc  

liif^id*' l;ii»  of  ■'Itdf  valve 

Ktrad '»f  valTi-.  full  Htroki- (froni  I       

ilmik) 

Tlirow  i>f  niipiT  mil  uf  r<'V«'r-«'  U-vrr  Inim  full   front  t« 

b:iik 

Sr«!i»>iial  unM '.(f ''i*«m  pijM*  to  ryliu'Ifr ,.., 


I.tIK  :ili<l  line. 


'.|.  Ill 


-J 


I 


»  mi' 


J!.:_' 


.      '      it 


',^v 


Wtl-Ml      COAUtU 


STAM)Aiil>    M(Kill,   l'AS8FN(;XH    ENfilXK.    DKI.AWAKE   Jt    HUDSON    t  ANAL   COMPANY 


II 


ISI* 
1'.. 
7'     «"  ' 
tl.:KiU  III. 

.s 
a--'- 


l>:.iuiitir  iif  hliinl  niiz/le    . .  

>'iit.ilN'>T  iii>iTil<' (li.-uncttT  of  i-liiiiinry     

■  I<  i^lil  Intiii  I)i|>  of  mil  to  t>>|t  of  chitiiiii'y 

'*     ' crnlfr  of  lioiler.    , 

Wcii;li|  of  tciiilcr  iiii|>ly     .. 

Niiiiilvr  of  whiil- iiiidir  I'liili'i  . 

l>i:iiiirlfT  of  teti<l<'r-\vlii'c-N       

^i/inf  Ipiiilor  ioiiriiiiN     

l'i-t;iin.-  from  ciiitcr  of  iiiaiii  diivir  to  center  In.  k  .Irjvrr   7 
l.i'ir/lh  iii:iiii  roil.  I  riiti't  to  ' 'lilrr  ot  lH':iriiiL"-  ..     .7'   |1, 

I'lan^viTx' ilNlani'i- i-i-iitiT  to  ri-iiti-i  of  rvliinli-r-  ti'     liHi. 

KixinrtiT  of  I  yiitiilir  iiiil  "tniki- of  initoi'i  Is     •    ix 

llori/oinal  tliirkiK'^-  of  piHtoii  ami  lollowcr  iilati  .       :, 

Kiiiil  of  |>i4!oii  paikiiii.' Citsi  iron 
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Nnmlier  of  tabes 4JJ5 

Diameter  of  tnbcit  oiiteide S" 

Dixtance  between  center  of  tnbc8 S)i' 

Length  of  tuben  over  plutc 11'    11" 

Total  wheel-hnw  of  tendi'r M'    T^' 

Dimanop  from  center  to  ci'iiter  of  truck  wheelo 3'    W^' 

Water  capacity  of  tank  in  gallonn  of  'J31  en.  In 3.:W0 

Coal  capacity  of  tender .■>5tons 

Total  wheol-liase  of  engfinc  and  tender ...t*'    Kr 

"     length  of  engine  and  tender  over  all !>7'    C 

"  "       '         incladins  draw 

ca«tln{rB S9' 


WOODS  WATER  TUBE  BOILER. 


ApROvosi  of  llic  recent  disouasion  by  tbe  mcniljors  of  tlic 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Kngini^ers,  in  New  York,  ti 
comparatively  new  type  of  water-tube  boiler  will  be  int<!rest- 
ing.  This  boiler  is  illiistratefl  in  the  accompanyinj;  cnpravinf:, 
and  is  known  a.<<  the  Wood's  boiler,  and  is  controlled  and  built 
by  Wickes  Urotliers,  of  ?^a.st  Saginaw.  Mich.,  for  the  States  of 
Michigan.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Imliana.  and  Illinois. 

The  boiler  is  shown  in  the  setting,  known  in  the  saw-mill 
country  tis  a  Dutch  oven,  which  is  arranged  for  burning  the 
refuse  from  the  sjiw-mill  using  band  saws.  The  sawdust  from 
these  saws  is  very  tine,  and  when  coming  from  certiiin  kinds 
of  timber,  such  a.s  hendock  and  hard  woo<l8,  it  is  very  diificult 
to  burn,  and  mills  using  tubular  l)oilcrs  set  in  the  ordinary 
manner  have  great  ditliculty  in  making  steam  with  the  refuse 
or  sawdust  from  the  mill.     It  is  necessary  to  Inke  the  slabs 


amoimt  of  water  carried  in  the  cylinders  at  the  ends  of  the 
tubes.  Very  dry  steam  is  also  obtaine<l  from  the  l)oiler  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  capacity  of  the  dome  and  the  large  lilierat- 
ing  surface  of  water.  A  numl)er  of  evaporative  tests  show 
that  they  compare  very  favorably  with  other  well-known 
watertulie  boilers  of  similar  type. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Cramps  and  British  Warships.— Considerable  interest  is 
being  manifested  by  the  fact  that  the  Cramps  are  bidding  for 
the  construction  of  British  warships,  and  whether  they  get 
the  contmct  or  not  is  significant  thtit  American  builders  are 
now  entering  the  field  in  com|)etition  with  Hritish  builders  on 
their  own  grounds. 

Fire  Proof  Insulation. — A  German  electrical  jiaper  gives 
the  following  recip<'  for  painting  electrical  wires,  making  a 
tire-proof  insulation.  The  proportions  by  weight  tire  about  as 
follows  ;  Forty  magnesia,  '^H  tallow,  l."i  ))ulveri/.ed  asl)estos. 
•V)  liquid  glue,  M  glyceiine,  and  one-quarter  chromate  of  soda 
or  potassium  ;  to  this  may  lie  added  an  additional  one-quarter 
of  lampblack  if  it  is  desired  to  make  it  black. 

The  "  Monterey's"  Plate  to  be  Drilled.— Owing  to  the 
alleged  fniuds  which  have  taken  phice  in  armor  |plates  dcliv- 
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which  come  from  the  logs,  pile  thera  in  the  yard  until  they 
ilry,  and  then  Irnul  them  back  to  the  Iwilers  to  l)e  used  for  the 
purpose  of  he.ping  to  burn  the  sawdust.  With  this  setting, 
ivs  sliown.  the  mill  is  operated  by  the  .sawdust  refuse  from  the 
mill  idonc,  no  slabs  Iwing  used. 

The  construction  of  the  fire-box  will  lie  very  readily  seen 
from  an  examination  of  the  drawing,  and  it  cousi-sts  pra(^ti- 
cally  of  a  brick  oven,  having  a  fire-brick  lining  with  no  cool- 
ing surfaces  whatever.  The  temperature  of  this  oven  is  so  high 
that  the  gases  tlistilled  from  the  damp  and  green  fuel  are 
quickly  ignited  and  burn,  imd  this  temperature  is  also  so  high 
that  there  is  no  smouldering  and  bedding  down  of  the  fuel. 
After  leaving  the  fire-box  proper,  the  ga.ses  pass  over  a  bridge 
wall  and  back  to  the  back  end  of  the  water  tulies,  pas.sing  up 
around  them,  ami  thence  to  the  front  and  then  back  beneath 
the  steam  and  water  drum  to  the  stack.  This  course  is  readily 
traced  from  the  engraving.  The  combustion  chamber  back 
of  the  brick  wall  is  of  V-shape,  ivs  shown  in  the  right  hand 
cross-section,  so  that  all  accumulations,  ash,  and  soot  are  very 
readily  removed  and  spaces  kept  clean. 

The  boiler  consists  of  a  nest  of  water-tubes  expanded  into 
cylinders  with  dished  heads,  and  connected  at  either  end  with 
wat<'r  legs  extending  up  to  a  drum  .V)  in.  in  diameter,  which 
is  partially  fiUed'with  water,  the  steam  spjice  being  at  the  top. 

The  circul.ation  is  very  rapid  in  the  tubes,  so  that  little  scide 
B  allowed  to  form,  tind  this  is  materially  as8iste<l  by  the  large 


eretl  by  the  Carnegies,  it  is  now  reported  that  the  armor  plates 
of  the  monitor  Mutiteroy  are  to  lie  drilled  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing an  examination  for  defects.  They  are  now  Iwing  exam- 
ined and  photographed.  There  are  to  l)e  in  all  28  photographs 
of  plates  ;  these  will  be  numbered  imd  the  Iwation  of  the 
alleged  f:iulty  plates  marked  on  them. 

Experimental  Naval  Tanks.  — In  a  recent  annual  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Construction  it  whb  recommended  that  an  experi- 
mental tank  lie  added  to  the  etjuipment  of  the  naval  service. 
These  tanks  are  used  for  towinj;  the  nimlel  of  a  propose*!  ship, 
and  consist  of  a  long,  narrow  Imsin.  The  tank  recommended 
will  lie,  if  maile,  from  30<)  to  .'KH)  ft  long,  alwut  20  ft.  wide, 
and  9  or  10  ft.  deep,  having  a  runway  over  the  centre,  from 
which  the  model  can  lie  towed  at  any  desired  speed. 

The  "Minneapolis." — The  preliminarj'  builders'  trial  of 
the  l'nit<'d  States  cruiser  MinucayioliH  was  made  early  in  June 
with  results  that  were  most  gratifying.  The  fuel  used  was 
iintbracite  coal,  which  served  to  handicap  the  vessel  to  some 
extent,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  reports  of  the  trial  show,  by 
the  patent  logs,  that  a  speed  of  21.75  knots  had  been  made. 
The  maximum  numlwr  of  revolutions  of  the  shafts  was  138 
per  minute  with  IfiO  lbs.  of  steam  p«T  square  inch.  It  is  ex- 
jiected  that  the  official  trial  will  take  place  at  some  time  be- 
fore the  15th  of  this  month. 
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Mahogany  Pavements  in  Paris.— One  of  the  London  pai^crs 
ri-|H)rt8  that  nmho^aoy  sln-cts  are  beinc  hiid  down  on  a  jjor- 
tioii  of  tlie  Kiie  Lafayette,  in  I'aris.  The  blocks  used  are  of 
rt-al  Brazilian  uiahoirauy  of  peculiar  Hue  texture  and  color. 
It  is  an  e.\perinieut.  as  the  wood  is  much  more  cx|K-nsive  than 
that  ordinarily  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  actual  cost  of 
till'  new  road  will  be  50  francs,  or  about  $10  per  square  yard. 
It  is  hopeil  that  the  extra  oullay  will  be  more  than  compen- 
sateil  for  by  the  greater  durability. 

Drainage  Canal  for  the  City  of  Mexico.— The  City  of 
.Mexico,  it  is  now  hoped,  will  be  as  healthful  for  the  future  as 
it  is  lieautiful  in  location.  The  30-mile  canal  with  the  addi- 
tiinial  7  mile  tunnel  driven  through  the  western  mountain 
range,  by  which  a  proper  sewerage  for  the  city  is  at  last  to  be 
i;ained.  and  danger  of  iuuudations  removetl,  was  formally 
opened  last  mouth.  President  Diaz,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Cabinet  and  manv  distinguixheil  men,  finished  the  opening 
with  a  silver  pick.  Tlien  there  were  informal  exeicises  of 
rejoicing. 

Restoration  of  Purdue  Laboratory.-  The  restoration  of 
llu'  Purdue  Laboratory  at  Lafayilte,  Ind.,  recently  destroj'ed 
l)V  fire,  is  being  pushed  forward  rapidly.  The  locomotive 
Silif liecltuly  has  been  returned  to  the  univers'lty  from  the  Pan 
Handle  shops  at  Indianapolis,  where  it  was  put  in  thorough 
reiwir.  The  engine  was  backed  in  over  the  new  track  into 
the  Annex  Ld>oratory,  and  directly  upon  the  carrying  wheels 
of  the  testing  apparatus,  all  under  its  own  sleam.  This  indi- 
cates the  ease  with  which  the  new  Annex  laboratory  may  re- 
ceive any  locomotive  for  testing. 

French  Railways  — A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Loudon 
TiintK  gives  an  account  of  the  Frencli  Railway  system.  It 
appears  that  M.  I)e  Frcycinet  induced  the  government  in  1883 
to  guarantee  to  the  great  railways  their  average  dividend  on 
condition  that  they  would  construct  an  immense  network  of 
small  railwaj's,  their  outlay  on  which  was  also  guaranteed. 
Tlie  work  has  been  execute  I  and  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
Fr.iuce,  but  the  treasury  and  the  tax  payer  are  suffering. 
There  is  an  annual  deficit  on  the  general  niilway  account  that 
has  risen  to  $23,300.00(J  this  year,  and  next  year  will  be 
S"i7, 000,000.  The  railways  have  therefore  become  a  source 
of  perplexity  to  French  ministers  of  finance. 

Electricity  in  Lighthouses.— It  has  l>een  decided  by  the 
Lighthouse  Board  that  electricity  shall  be  installed  as  tlie  illu- 
niiuant  at  the  Fire  Island  Lighthouse.  An  ap|>ropriation  of 
i^lJ.OOO  has  been  allowed  for  the  purpose.  Tlie  great  lens 
eimstrucled  by  Ijcpaule,  of  Palis,  and  recently  exhibited  at 
the  Chieairo  Fair,  will  l)e  used  with  the  electricjil  arc  installa- 
tion. This  lens  was  purcha-sed  by  the  Treasury  Department 
for  110,000.  Fire  Island  will  thus  be  the  first  lighthouse  in  the 
United  States  illuminated  by  electricitj',  with  the  exception 
of  the  small  beacon  on  the  north  point  of  Sandy  Hook.  Elec- 
tricity has,  however,  been  used  for  some  time  in  lighting 
buoys  in  Gedney  Channel. 

Boring  8,000  Ft.  through  Rock.— The  deepest  borehole  of 
the  earth  is  the  one  at  Poroschowitz,  in  the  Hylinik  District, 
Upper  Silesia.  It  has  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  something 
beyond  2,000  meters  (about  67,000  ft.),  and  the  diameter  of 
the  lube  at  the  bottom  is  7  ceulitneters.  Boring  to  such  a 
depth,  and,  moreover,  through  solid  rock,  was  almost  iui|X)s- 
sible  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  Mannesmann  tube.  The 
greater  strength  of  this  tube,  as  comparetl  with  others,  makes 
it  possible  to  use  tubes  of  thinner  gauge.  It  is  ex|)ecled  tliat 
a  final  depth  of  yet  another  .lOO  meters  (some  1,670  ft.)  can  be 
reached,  and  a  number  of  interesting  observations  on  tempera- 
lure,  etc.,  will  l)e  made — Engiueei-ing. 

New  Smokeless  Powder.  —A  new  smokeless  powder,  dis- 
coveretl  by  .Mr.  Leonard,  a  Vircinian,  is  being  experimentetl 
with  by  the  authorities  of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Bureau.  In  a 
test  inaile  with  it  a  .33-lb.  projectile  was  used  with  graduating 
charges.  With  a  charge  of  7  lbs.  a  velocity  of  2.054  ft.  per 
second  and  a  pressure  of  8  tons  at  the  muzzle  was  secured  ; 
while  with  9  lbs.  a  velocity  of  2,300  ft.  and  a  pressure  of 
1 1  tons  resulted  :  1 1  lbs.  of  [lowder  irave  a  velocity  of  2,537  ft. 
and  a  pressure  of  14  tons  ;  and  the  highest  charge  used— that 
is,  12  lbs. — nave  a  velocity  of  2,736  ft.,  with  a  pressure  of 
17. H  tons.  The  |)owder  is  manufactured  in  solid  sticks  24  in. 
in  length  liy  i  in.  in  diameter.  Itecommendation  has  I>een 
iua<le  by  Captain  Sam|>s«>n  for  the  appropriation  of  $.5(),IMH)  to 
lie  u.seil  for  further  trial  of  the  iK)w<ler.  The  Army  has  re- 
cently purchased  .5,000  lt»s.  for  the  new  small-service  arm,  and 
it  is  said  it  will  lie  adopted  in  service. 

Damage  to  the  "  Resolution."— The  London  7'ti/M«  states 
that  the  repairs  to  the  Jiixol'iUon.  which  Wiu>  retenlly  caught 


in  a  hurricane  in  the  liay  of  Biscay',  will  cost  $15,000.  At  the 
time  of  the  gale  the  mess-room  and  cjibin  of  the  ship  were 
knee-<leep  with  water.  The  JUmilutiun  lal>ored  and  strained 
heavily,  and  it  was  feared  she  would  cajisize.  Her  doors 
were  smashetl  and  rivets  loosened  ;  then  the  vessel  ttegaii  to 
leak  iKidly.  Several  of  the  crew  were  injured.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  inclination  of  the  decks  reached  35°. 

Test  of  Rapid-fire  Guns  at  Sandy  Hook. — The  followiiu: 
is  the  record  of  the  tests  of  the  rapid  fire  guns  made  at  Saody 
llook  on  .June  1  : 

Dnrjr/fi-Schroi'der  6pdr. — Number  of  rounds  fired  in  1  min- 
ute, 34  ;  rounds  fired  in  3  minutes.  88  ;  time  to  dismount 
block,  remove  main  spring,  rear  spring  and  firing-pin,  ex- 
tractors, one  round  fired  at  beginning  and  end,  2  minutes, 
4  J  seconds. 

Iloic/ikiM—'SumbiiT  of  rounds  fired  in  1  minute.  28  ;  rounds 
firetl  in  3  minutes,  83  ;  time  to  dismount  block,  remove  main 
spring,  rear  spring,  firing-pin,  etc  ,  1  minute,  37?  seconds. 

Shxla  3-/xir.— Number  of  rounds  fire<l  in  1  minute,  24  ; 
rounds  fired  in  3  minutes,  55  ;  time  to  dismount  block,  etc., 
33:  seconds.. 

-.Sy)"/*«<i— Number  of  lounds  fired  in  1  minute,  24  ;  rounds 
firecl  in  3  minutes,  73. 

.VnTim-A'ordeiifeH—'Siimltct  of  rounds  firetl  in  1  minute,  20  ; 
rounds  fired  in  3  minutes.  65  ;  time  to  dismount  block,  etc., 
3  minutes.  33=  seconds. 

Turrets  of  the  Monitors. — Xa  in(iuiry  has  recently  been 
made  by  the  Navy  Department  as  to  the  efficiency  of  tlie  tur- 
rets of  the  latest  vessels,  especiall.v  that  of  the  Monterey.  The 
report  on  their  performance  has  been  submitted  to  the  depart- 
ment by  Captain  Kempfl,  in  which  he  states  that  while  cross- 
ing the  bar  on  the  trip  going  out  from  San  Francisco,  the  ves- 
sel ran  constantly  in  the  trough  of  tlie  sea,  but  gave  no  greater 
angle  of  roll  than  16  .  Under  these  circumstances  there  was 
a  very  slight  sliding  motion  of  about  i  in.  of  the  turret.  No 
blow  was  brought,  however,  against  the  flanges  of  the  rollers, 
and  the  turrets  showed  no  sign  of  lifting  on  the  weather  side. 
The  period  of  roll  of  the  Hoiileny  is  three  seconds,  but  is  not 
at  all  jerky.  The  next  day  in  a  rough  sea  the  ship  was  run 
in  the  trough  for  over  half  an  hour.  In  the  forward  turret 
the  greatest  sliding  motion  was  ,'«  of  an  inch,  with  an  aver- 
age of  i  in.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  slight  rotar>'  mo- 
tion. The  motion  was  taken  up  easily  and  gradually.  While 
rolling  from  "J  to  14'  tlR-  turrets  were  kept  in  constant  motion 
from  extiemc  train  starboard  to  extreme  train  |K>rt,  and  tlie 
revolving  machinery  with  the  usual  pressure  of  600  lbs. 
worked  tlie  turrets  in  this  condition  as  regularly  and  easily  as 
though  the  vessels  had  been  at  anchor  in  a  gooti  harbor.  'The 
turret  was  worked  full  speed  and  also  slowly,  ami  was  at  all 
times  under  [x-rfect  control.  The  rc|>ort  concludes  by  stating 
that  there  will  Ik-  no  trouble  in  firing  the  battery  on  the  Mon- 
terey in  what  is  generally  termed  a  rough  sea.  After  arriving 
in  port  the  roller  flanges  and  roller  paths  were  again  examined 
and  found  in  {>crfect  condition. 

Specifications  for  Steel  Castings. — Mr.  II.  L.  Gantt,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  issued  a  circular  regarding  the  specifications 
for  steel  castings,  in  which  he  gives  the  minimum  and  mean 
reijuirenients  in  2iu.  test  bars  for  the  two  grades  of  steel  cast- 
ings used  by  the  Uuite<l  States  Army  in  the  manufacture  of 
gun  carriages.     The  following  table  gives  the  data  : 


MlT^L. 


Mm*. 


Xo.  1 
No.  9. 


TenaOe 
Streoglk. 

•0,000 
7II.MW 


Blongiitiou. 
18  if 


ViHiiira. 


Taoalle 
Streai;th. 

u.noo 
os^no 


Elongatiuu. 

is; 
10  ( 


And  as  a  proof  that  these  reijiiirements  are  not  excessive,  he 
quotes  the  following  actual  tests  which  were  made  from  cast- 
ings delivered  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Dei)arlment. 


Name  of  Caxtint;.   ! 

WeiKht. 

TciwUe  Strength. 

Elon^ratiou. 

Boiler  patli  for  8"^ 

rtiii  canitigp i 

7.995 

7:1.0011 

SS.OOjt 

Chiuxi.B  for  8"  evil' 

carria;;e     . 

13.500 

«y,soo 

m  w% 

Stern  fi  anil- for  r.  S.' 

Cruimr  No.  11. 

9.S13 

6&.174 

»  ^Oi? 

Box    vlUiu    for   \St" 

turret  mouul 1 

15.000 

GSjOdO 

1&.VO% 

The  tensile  strength  is  given  in  pounds  per  scjuare  inch,  and 
the  elongation  is  the  |>ercentage  of  increase  in  the  length  of 
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the  liar  l)cforo  rupture.  The  objections  to  depending  wliolly 
upon  test  iwrs  for  an  indication  of  tlie  quality  and  lioniogeneity 
of  tlie  ntc-tal  in  a  casting  are  numerous  ;  among  wliicli  may  l>e 
noletl  tliat  to  test  a  very  large  casting  thoroughly  by  this 
metlioil,  several  bars  should  Ik;  taken,  representini;  different 
portions  of  the  casting.  The  expense  of  this  method  is  not 
inconsiderable,  and  the  delay  necessarily  incurred  is  often 
such  as  to  prohibit  its  use  on  any  work  at  all  in  a  Lurry. 
Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  obtaining  good  cast- 
ings practically  available  to  the  general  consumer,  is  to  specify 
the  composition  of  the  metal,  and  that  tlic  ciistings  should  be 
properly  annetiled  and  have  a  competent  inspector  see  that 
the  specificaitions  are  carried  out. 

The  Hudson  River  Bridge.— The  President  has  signetl  the 
New  York  and  Xew  .lersey  Hridgc  bill,  and  the  next  step  to 
be  taken  by  the  promoters  of  the  enterjtrise  i."*  to  submit  the 


Fig.   I. 

plans,  whicli  have  already  l)con  drawn,  for  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  The  company  must  complete  the  bridge 
within  U)  years  from  its  beginning,  s|)ending  on  its  (instruc- 
tion at  least  $2.50.000  the  tir»t  vear  and  $1,000,000  a  year  until 
its  completion.  The  work  will  l)e  begun,  oHlcers  of  the  com- 
pany 8»iy,  as  soon  as  Secretary  Lamont  approves  the  plans. 
The  bridge  will  Ik;  a  suspeudwl  cantilever  bridge,  and  will 
cost,  including  approaches,  in  the  neighlwrhood  of  $40  000,000. 
Its  promoters  say  it  probably  will  be  completed  in  four  years. 
At  the  center  it  will  be  15  ft.  higher  than  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
The  bridge  will  l»e  purely  a  railway  bridge,  with  six  tracks, 
for  trains  of  all  the  railroad  systems  now  terminating  on  the 
Jersey  shore,  including  the  Pennsylvania,  Jersey  Central, 
Erie,  Lackawanna,  West  Shore.  Ontario  &  Western,  and 
others.  It  has  lx;en  reckoned  that  790  trains  can  pass  over 
the  bridge  in  a  day.  This  project  looks  toward  the  erection 
of  a  union  station  on  the  west  side  to  provitfe  a  terminus  for 
all  these  railroads.  According  to  the  company's  plans,  it  is 
propo8e<l  to  take  two  city  blocks,  each  aOO  X  800  ft.,  and 
bounded  by  Forty-second,  Forty-third,  and  Forty-seventh 
streets,  by  Seventh  Avenue  and  Broadway  and  Eighth  Ave- 
nue, giving  an  area  of  nearly  four  acres.  On  this  will  be 
erected  two  buildings,  each  200  X  800  ft.,  connecte<l  by  a 
footbridge  over  Forty-third  Street.  These  will  contain  the 
usual  waiting  and  other  rooms  and  ticket  offices,  an  arrival 
platform,  and  a  departure  platform,  each  of  20  tracks,  a  ter- 
minal hotel,  a  general  receiving  and  distributing  post  office 
for  the  city,  and  a  house  for  express  and  perishable  freight  ; 
also  18  stores  with  their  cellars,  and  about  180  business  offices 
for  the  railway  and  for  rental.    The  bridge  over  the  Hudson 


Kiver  will  be  connected  with  the  station  at  Broadway  and 
Forty-second  Street  by  a  steel  viaduct,  the  average  height  of 
which  will  Ik-  CO  ft.,  and  the  total  length  about  10,680  ft. 

Canvas  Cofferdams. — In  a  paper  read  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  M.  Meigs.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
described  the  use  of  canvas  in  making  a  cofferdam  tight. 
The  method  was  employed  in  repairing  the  locks  of  the 
United  States  Mississippi  Canal  at  Keokuk,  la.,  in  1893.  Each 
leaf  of  the  l(x;k  gates  here  was  27  ft.  high  by  46  ft.  wide,  and 
weighed  40  tons,  and  the  leakage  of  the  bottom  10  ft.  was 
becoming  serious,  hence  the  need  of  repairs.  The  only  avail- 
able time  of  the  year  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  frosts  in 
November,  when  the  building  of  a  cofferdam  with  gravel  and 
timber  would  have  been  difficult.  It  was,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  btiild  the  dam  of  timber  and  make  it  tight  with  can- 
vas. A  timlx>r  frame  was  accordingly  built  and  towed  into 
place,  where  its  ends  abutte<l  on  the 
flaring  ashlar  walls  of  the  lock  ap- 
proach, while  l>elow  it  was  a  cletir 
rock  bottom.  The  framing  was  sunk 
by  loading  with  old  rails,  and  planks 
were  then  spiked  on  to  it.  For  this 
purix>se  a  "shot-gun"  was  usetl, 
which  consisted  of  a  f-in.  pipe  with 
an  Iron  rod  working  on  it.  This  pijK- 
and  rod  extended  above  the  surface, 
while  below  it  was  brought  over  the 
spikes  to  be  driven  by  a  diver.  The 
rod  was  then  struck  Tiy  a  hammer  at 
the  top.  A  canvas  sheet  was  then 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  dam  ; 
12-oz.  duck  was  usetl,  and  a  ^-in. 
iron  chain  was  sewn  along  the  lower 
e<lge  of  the  canvas  to  sink  it  into 
place.  The  canvas  overlapped  the 
iKittom  and  wing  walls  by  some 
inches.  The  work  of  placing  the 
dam  took  about  five  days,  after 
which  the  lock  was  pumped  dry  in 
aljout  six  hours.  The  leakage  was 
iusignilicant,  the  head  being  12  ft. 

Chinese  Railroads.  —  The  first 
railroad  in  China  was  from  Shanghai 
to  Woosung,  a  di.slance  of  about  12 
miles.  Woosung  is  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Whampoa  liiver,  and 
this  road  did  a  big  business  till  some 
of  the  Chinese  thought  it  was  injur- 
ing their  luck,  and  they  complained 
to  the  authorities.  The  officials 
Itougbt  the  road  at  a  high  price  from 
the  foreigners  who  owned  it,  and 
threw  the  locomotive,  which  they 
said  contained  a  devil,  into  the  river. 
Some  of  the  rails  are  still  left,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  road  will  be  again 
built  in  the  future.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  and  that  is  the 
moment  the  Chinese  appreciate  that  they  can  make  and  run 
roads  of  their  own,  their  superstition  will  nut  stjind  in  the  way 
of  making  them,  and  many  of  the  officials  are  experimenting 
to  see  what  they  can  do.  A  locomotive  has  recently  been 
built  by  the  Chinese  machinists  at  the  Kiaguan  arsenal,  near 
Shanghai.  Steel  rails  are  also  rolled,  and  the  mill  is  very  well 
managed. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  waste  now,  it  is  true,  and  this  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  work  is  done  by  the  officials,  who  ex- 
jK'ct  to  get  a  big  living  out  of  their  stealings  :  but  it  will  txj 
different  when  factories  of  this  kind  are  started  as  private  en- 
terpri.ses.  Just  now  the  chief  movements  in  the  direction  of 
railroitds  are  from  the  government,  and  the  idea  is  to  render 
China  impregnable  in  case  of  war.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
viceroy  at  Hankow.  He  hates  the  foreigners,  and  he  wants 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  country.  He  is  using  them  to  build 
factories,  and  he  has  a  cotton  mill  run  by  steam  and  filled 
with  mo<lern  machinery,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world.  It  contains  1,000  looms,  and  it  is  locate<l  on  the  lianks 
of  llie  Yangtse,  in  the  city  of  Wuchang.  It  is  now  making 
money,  I  am  told,  and  it  is  profiting  off  the  rise  in  foreign 
cottons  through  the  fall  in  the  value  ot  silver. 

Speaking  of  extravagance  in  railroad  building,  it  Is  doubtful 
whether  there  has  ever  l)een  erecteti  a  more  costly  plant  than 
that  which  is  now  being  put  up  here  by  this  viceroy  for  the 
building  of  cars,  the  making  of  rails,  and  the  turning  out  of 
a  full  equipment  for  the  line  which  is  at  some  future  time  to 
run  to  Peking.  The  works  are  being  put  up  by  Belgians  as 
foremen,  and  about  50  high-priced  men  are  now  employed 
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hereon  salaries.  Tlit-y  are  located  at  the  foot  of  u  bill  just 
ulN)ve  tbe  mouth  of  the  Han  liivcr  and  a  shoit  distance  back 
from  the  Yangtsc  Kiang. 

There  is  a  railroad  being  built  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
I'liipirc.  and  the  regular  appropriation  set  aside  for  this  has 
l)con  ti'-.OOO.OOO  a  year.  This  northern  railway  is  the  only 
working  road  in  China.  It  has  been  pushed  rapidly  within 
till'  past  year  or  so  toward  the  Manchurian  frontier,  and  was 
(il  service  to  the  government  in  ^e  recent  rcl)eIlion  there.  It 
is  fur  the  purposes  of  defense  thn  the  Chinese  will  build  rail- 
roads. 

This  northern  road  was  first  built  to  take  coal  from  tbe 
mines  to  tbe  Taku  forts  and  the  naval  ships.  Five  years  ago 
it  was  only  about  80  miles  long.  It  hiis  now  about  readied 
the  great  wall,  and  will  soon  penetrate  Mongolia. — ILUiftix 
If.rald. 


AUTOMATIC  WATER-TANK. 


_TnE  Automatic  Water-Tank  Company,  of  143  Lilwrty  Street, 
New  York,  bave  placed  an  apparatus  upon  tbe  market  which 
is  intended  to  do  away  with  pumping  stations  for  railroad  ser- 
vice. Tbe  principal  advantages  claimed  for  tbe  apparatus  are 
that  its  first  cost  is  no  more  than  that  of  an  ordinary  pumping 
stiition,  and,  under  some  circumstances,  will  l)e  even  less,  and 
tiiat  it  does  away  entirely  with  all  necessity  for  attendance,  so 
tliat  tbe  wages  of  the  men  who  attend  these  stations  as  well  as 
thi;  fuel  consumetl  in  the  bDilers  used  for  generating  steam  to 
drive  the  pum|)s  are  saved. 

The  general  system  by  which  the  apparatus  works  is  that 
steam  is  taken  from  the  boiler  of  tbe  locomotive  and  carried 
to  the  top  of  a  tank  filled  with  water,  pressing  down  upon  the 
surface  of  the  latter  and  forcing  it  up  through  a  pi|ie  leading 
from  tbe  bottom  of  this  tank  into  the  tender  of  tbe  locomotive. 
Tbe  steam  wbich  then  fills  tbe  tank  is  allowed  to  condense  and 
tiius  forms  a  vacuum,  causing  the  water  to  rise  from  tbe  cis- 
tern to  fill  the  tank  and  place  tbe  apparatus  ready  for  use  with 
tbe  next  engine. 

At  a  recent  exhibition  of  tbe  apparatus  that  has  Ijeen  set  up 
in  Brooklyn,  near  the  line  of  tlie  Long  Island  Railroad,  from 
the  time  tbe  steam  was  turned  into  tbe  tank  until  it  was  again 
filled  was  about  two  and  one  half  minutes.  Details  of  the  ap- 
paratus have  been  very  carefully  worked  out,  and  our  engrav- 
ings show  tbe  arrangements  of  the  same.  Tbe  side  elevation 
and  sectional  view  in  figs.  1  and  2  show  the  connection 
wbich  is  made  at  tbe  lender  between  tbe  steam  piix;  leading  to 
the  automatic  water-tank  and  the  pipe  from  the  engine.     It 


will  lie  seen  that  tbe  pipe  leading  to  tbe  water-tank  has  a  notch 
on  the  lower  side  of  an  elljow,  tbe  top  surface  of  which  is 
fitted  into  a  ball  joint  at  the  bottom  of  the  flange,  over  tbe  top 
of  which  the  steam  enters  from  tbe  boiler,  iiss'iown  in  the  side 
elevation. 

The  treadle,  which  is  shown  in  tbe  release  position  in  dotted 
lines,  is  arranged  so  that  it  has  a  cam  motion  passing  the  cen- 
ter with  a  stiff  spring  over  the  top  which  holds  the  tank  pipe 
up  into  position  and  forms  the  steam  pipe  joint.  The  valve  at 
the  top  of  the  ellx)w  Ls  then  opened  and  steam  admitted  to  the 
water  tank.  The  water  tank  is  located  below  tbe  surface  of 
tbe  track,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  It  is  recommended  by  the  com- 
pany that  there  I>e  an  auxiliary  water-tank  above  the  surface, 
such  as  is  now  used,  in  order  that,  in  case  of  failure  or  leakage 
or  necessity  of  repairs  to  the  lower  tank,  tbe  upper  one  may 
serve  as  a  storage  reservoir  from  wbich  engines  may  he  filled 
until  the  automatic  tank  has  been  re- 
paired. Steam  enters  the  top  of  the 
automatic  tank  and  presses  the  water 
down  so  that  it  forces  up  through  the 
pipe  which  is  shown  in  dotted  lines, 
and  which  is  turned  in  the  sj^phon 
coming  down  to  the  spout  leading  to 
the  engine.  These  underground  tanks 
have  a  capacity  equal  to  that  of  the 
tender  to  \>e  filled.  When  the  tender 
is  full  the  steam  is  shut  off,  and  an  ar- 
rangement of  check  valves  causes  tbe 
water  in  the  stand  pipe  between  the 
tank  and  tbe  spout  to  flow  back  and 
.  -  .  be  sprayed  into  the  top  of  the  auto- 
matic tank  rather  than  to  enter  it  by 
the  pijie  from  which  it  left.  It  thus 
forms  a  cooling  spray  which  con- 
denses the  steam,  producing  a  vacuum 
.'■;.  and  causing  the  water  to  rise  through 

tbe  stand  pipe  leading  down  to  the 
water  in  the  cistern.  This  water  then 
(lows  into  the  automatic  tank,  and  al- 
ways rises  to  a  ceitain  predetermined 
height. 

When  the  tank  is  made  and  first  set 
up,  steam  is  admitted  in  the  ordinaiy 
way,  and,  of  course,  there  Ijeing  no 
water  in  tbe  tank,  it  simply  forces  the 
air  out  through  the  stand  pipes. 
After  a  time  the  steam  will  condense, 
and  the  tank  be  partially  filled  from 
the  cistern.  Then  the  second  appli- 
cation of  steam  force*  this  water  out, 
and  its  return  through  tbe  stand  pipe 
causes  a  complete  condensation  of  the 
steam  and  filling  of  tbe  tank. 

Tbe  apparatus  has  been  success- 
fully used  on  one  station  of  tbe  Penn- 
sylvania Road  for  some  months,  and 
an  exhibition  station,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  now  in  opera- 
tion in  Brooklyn  on  the  line  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 


BAKER'S  SAFETY  VENT. 


In  the  well-known  Baker  car  heater  the  heat  of  tbe  fire  is 
conveyed  or  transmitted  to  the  interior  of  the  car  by  means  of 
the  circulation  of  water  around  tbe  fire  and  through  pijK'S  laid 
near  the  floor  of  tbe  car  and  extending  through  its  whole 
length.  In  order  to  keep  the  water  in  the  pipes  warm  they 
are  arranged  so  that  the  fire  will  cause  the  water  to  circulate 
through  them  and  around  the  fire  continuously  so  long  as  the 
latter  is  kept  going.  During  this  process  there  is  no  loss  of 
water  unless  it  is  caused  by  leakage.  In  order  that  tbe  circu- 
lation should  be  maintained  it  is  essential  that  the  pipes  should 
be  completely  filljsd  with  water.  It  is,  therefore,  im]>ortant 
that  there  should  not  be  any  leakage  of  any  kind,  and  that 
neither  water  nor  steam  should  be  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
heater  under  its  normal  condition.  But,  like  a  steam  boiler,  if 
the  heater  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  should  have,  it  is 
liable  to  I te  overheated,  and  under  such  conditions  an  excessive 
pressure  may  be  produced  in  the  pipes,  which,  if  it  is  not  re- 
lieved, may  produce  an  explosion.  For  this  reason,  and  to 
guard  against  such  contingencies,  some  means  must  be  pro- 
vided to  relieve  the  excessive  pressure  in  case  of  neglect  by 
those  who  have  the  care  of  the  apjtaratus.  All  ordinary  safety 
valves  consist  of  a  numl>er  of  parts,  and  are  kept  tight  by 
some  sort  of  steam  joint,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  get  out  of 
order  and  to  leak.  As  a  safety  valve  is  only  needed  in  ca-scs 
of  emergency,  and  is  not  rccjuired  in  ordinary  service  of  a  car 
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heater,  if  It  is  at  all  ciinplux  it  is  liable  not  tj  l>u  in  ^noil  work- 
in;;  cumlition  when  llii-  emergency  urisesi.  IJesides.  tiny  leiilc- 
iifje,  liowever  sliglit.  will  in  turn  re:liice  tlie  supply  of  water  in 
the  |>i|)e8,  which  will  interfere  with  ijie  circulation.  For  these 
reasons— that  is,  in  order  to  provide  u  vent,  in  cate  of  neglect 
of  I  he  heater  and  i-()nsei|ucut  overpressure  in  the  pi|>es.  which 
would  have  no  liuhilily  to  ^et  out  of  onler  and  would  have  no 
leakage  whatever— Mr.  William  ('.  Uaker.  tlie  well  known  in- 
ventor of  the  car  healer  which  bears  his  name,  has  designed 
what  he  calls  a  "  jointless  safety  vent,"  which  is  shown  by 
the  engravings  (tigs.  1  and  2),  the  former  l)eing  an  external 
view  and  the  latter  a  section.  This  is  simply  a  cup  shaped 
ciMting  with  a  pipe  which  is  (\)nnected  to  the  heater  pi|>e8 
screwed  into  the  lower  side,  and  a  flat  top,  A  II.  which  has  a 
groove,  t  c.  turuixl  in  the  under  side,  so  as  to  retluce  the  thick- 
iie-8  of  the  metal  forming  the  top  around  its  circumference. 
The  thickness  of  the  metal  over  the  groove  is  left  just  sulll- 
cient  to  resist  tiie  nia.xiuium  pressure  to  which  the  pipes  may 


liAKEK'S  SAFETY   VENT 

l»e  safely  subjected.  When  it  exceeds  this  point  the  top  is 
blown  out,  which,  of  course,  relieved  the  pressure.  The  only 
damage  which  results  is  that  the  old  "  vent"  is  di-stroyed  anil 
must  ltd  removed  and  a  new  one  strewed  on  in  its  place. 

From  the  illu8tratii>ns  it  will  lie  seen  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
8il)le  for  this  device  to  get  out  of  order  and  tliatuo  leakage  c"aii 
occur  unless  by  the  fracture  of  the  lop  disk,  or,  us  Mr.  liaker 
expresses  it,  "  there  cannot  Ik;  even  a  single  drop  of  leak  from 
it  until  the(langer  |)oint  is  reached,  when  something  muxt  give 
way,  and  that  something  is  the  vent  disk.  No  greater  harm  is 
inv(dved  in  the  bursting  of  the  top  of  this  vent  than  the  small 
expense  and  the  few  minutes'  lime  taken  in  screwing  on  an- 
other one,  which  may  be  done  by  liund." 

The  blowing  off  of  the  vent  disk  has  also  the  advantage  of 
l)eing  a  record  of  the  (;arele.ssness of  Ihealleudaut,  whereas  any 
onliuary  siifety  valve  might  blow  oil  repeatedly  and  leave  uo 
sign  of  that  fact  after  it  was  closed  again. 

This  device  was  designed  by  Mr.  IJaker  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  his  car  heater,  but  it  may  Im'  used  far  other  pur- 
p;>8es  aud  on  Itoilers  of  various  types  and  kind.s. 

The  address  of  the  iuventjr  and  manufacturer  is  14;i  Liberty 

Street,  N.  Y. 

.^ 

THE  LESLIE  PATENT  LOCOMOTIVE  FIRE  KIN 
DLER    FOR    KINDLING    LOCOMOTIVE    FIRES 
WITH  CRUDE  OIL  INSTEAD  OF  WOOD 


Tiiic  apparatus  which  the  inveutor  of  this  appliance  has  de- 
vised for  the  purjio.sc  of  kindling  the  tires  in  lo<:omotiv(-s  with 
crude  oil  instead  of  woixl  consists  of  a  suiUible  .slorag(;  lank  in 
connection  with  the  engine  house  or  other  locality  where  tires 
must  l>e  kindled,  and  capable  of  holding  the  reipiisilc  c|u:inlitv 
of  oil  for  the  service  for  which  it  is  intended.  A  small  tiink 
or  auxiliary  reservoir,  which  is  fed  from  tlie  storage  tiink,  is 
also  proviiled,  and  suitable  glolx;  anil  check  valves  are  located 
iKJtween  the  two  tanks,  the  former  l)eing  intended  to  >liut  oil 
the  whole  supply  fn)m  the  storage  tank  if  ne<e.s.siiry,  and  the 
latter  to  feed  tlie  reiiuiretl  i|Uanlity  of  oil  to  the  ..uxiliary  res- 
ervoir. 

An  ordinary  air  pump,  which  supplies  air  to  a  storage  rcsirr- 
voir  at  a  pressure  of  til)  or  70  lbs.  for  shop  purposes,  can  lie 
utilised  to  supply  .sullicient  air  for  the  klndkr  through  a  pi|K' 
connected  with  saul  storage  re.st-rvoir  and  entering  a  liH-ker 
suitiibly  lo<;ateil  in  tlie  round  house.  In  this  locker  an  air 
jiressure  regulator  ri-duces  the  pressure  to  about  20  lbs  ,  and 
the  main  air  pressure  pi|>e  extends  from  there  round  the  house 
over  eai'h  stall  ;  a  smaller  air  service  pipe  enters  the  an.xiliary 
reservoir,  and  passing  through  the  locker,  extends,  in  close 
proximity' to  llic  main  air  piessure  pliH;,  round  the  house,  and 
is  conneeteil  with  the  latter  by  suitable  branch  pipes  and  the 
intermediary  of  u  lock  combination  valve  over  cai-li  stall.  An 
oil  service  pipe  emerges  from  the  auxiiiiiry  reservoir,  and  pass 
iug  also  through   the  locker,  follows  the  same  course  as  the 


two  former  pipes,  a  branch  pipe  being  connected  to  the  same 
and  also  to  the  lock  coinbination  valve  al>ove  tlie  stalls— the 
latter  is  so  located  us  to  Ix;  conveniently  unlocked  and  openetl 
from  the  engine.  The  whole  supply  of  air  and  oil  to  thest^- 
pilies  is  controlled  by  suitable  valves  placed  in  the  loi-ker  be 
fore  mentioned,  in  which  also  are  located  the  gauges,  all  being 
placed  under  lock  anil  key  ;  in  this  way  the  absolute  control 
of  the  whole  system  is  in  the  charge  of  one  person  ;  and  wlun 
the  system  is  opened  to  service  the  control  of  tlie  supply  to 
each  stall  is  governed  by  it#  respective  lock  combinatiou  or 
regulating  valve. 

When  u  tire  is  to  be  kindleil,  sullicient  coal  is  thrown  into 
the  tire-box  to  cover  the  grate  thoroughly  ;  a  light  and  easilv 
handled  burner,  with  two  small  hose  attached  for  air  and  oil, 
is  connected  by  suitable  hose  cou|>ling8  to  the  lock  combina- 
tion valve  ;  after  the  burner  has  Iieen  connect-ed  by  tinlocking 
and  opening  the  combiuutiou  vnlve,  the  oil  is  brought  into  the 
house  automatically  :ind  the  air  and  oil  simultaneously  admitted 
to  the  burner.  A  small  piece  of  greasy  waste  is  then  lighted 
and  thrown  into  the  tire-box  on  top  of  the  coal  ;  the  air  ami 
oil  are  then  turned  on  to  the  burner  by  their  respective  valves, 
the  necessary  i|uantity  of  oil  only  Ijeing  fed  automatically, 
making  it  impossible  to  injure  the  tire-box  sheets  either  through 
carelessness  or  otherwise.  When  the  Arc  Irns  been  kiadletl  by 
the  cfosing  of  the  lock  combination  valve,  the  supply  of  air 
aud  oil  is  shut  off  simultaneously  and  the  oil  remaining  in  the 
pi|M.-  is  automatically  returned  to  the  auxiliary  tiink,  after 
which  the  burner  is  disconnected. 

The  storage  and  auxiliary  tanks  are  buried  in  the  ground 
outside  of  tiie  buildings  and  below  the  frost  line,  fully  protect- 
ing the  oil  not  only  from  lire,  but  also  from  all  kinds  of  weather, 
and  at  the  same  time  economizing  space.  The  location  of  the 
pi|)es  over  the  stalls,  where  they  are  entirely  out  of  the  way, 
the  means  of  controlling  the  whole  system  by  having  the  con- 
trolling valves,  including  those  which  are  placed  out  of  reach 
over  the  stalls,  securely  locked,  so  that  persons  passing  through 
the  round  hou.se  cannot  interfere  or  tamper  with  them,  even 
the  Siifety  and  accuracy  in  kindling  tires  with  this  device  arc 
not  dependent  upon  the  operator,  but  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
those  parts  which  have  to  Ix'  manipulated  by  him  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  are  eitlier  automatically  lulj listed  or  it  is  com- 
pulsory for  him  to  adjust  them  proi>erly  to  enable  him  to  ilo 
tlie  work,  in  this  way  protecting  the  proiierty  from  all  risks 
through  carelessness  or  otherwise. 

Tlie  success  of  Iliis  device,  it  is  claimetl,  has  been  fully  es- 
tablished by  actual  use  in  kindling  many  thousands  of  tires  on 
several  iin|>orianl  railroad  Hues  where  it  has  been  adopted, 
and  has  attracted  much  attention  on  account  of  its  cheapness, 
convenience  and  the  great  siiving  which  liiis  lieen  effected 
through  its  use.  It  liiis  ln'cn  shown  that  to  kindle  a  tire  only 
1 J  galls,  of  oil  is  reijuiretl  to  do  what  takes  one-eighth  of  Ji 
cord  of  woo«l,  and  tliat  as  much  or  more  steam  will  Ix-  gen- 
erated by  the  oil  as  by  the  w(xk1.  One  cai-loiid  of  oil,  =  0,000 
galls.,  will  kindle  as  many  tires  as  71  car-loads  of  wood,  =  r>(X) 
cords.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  traiis|)orting,  liaiidling, 
Sikwirig  and  storing  the  wo:xl  and  oil  is  sikvetl  l)y  the  use  of  the 
laller.  Less  space  is  occupied  by  the  appliances  and  the  mate- 
rial for  kindling  with  oil  ihan  is  nee<ied  for  the  wood.  C>il  is 
always  eipially  ellicieiit  at  sill  times,  whereas  wood,  if  it  is 
green  or  wet,  will  not  kindle  readily.  In  cases  of  emergency 
illuminating  or  lubricating  oil  may  be  used.  Wood  is  mote 
liable  to  tx;  stolen,  there  is  more  risk  of  tire  when  it  is  used, 
and  as  a  larger  number  of  cars  are  re(|uired  to  transport  it,  the 
diuiger  of  wieckage  is  greater.  Kindling  tires  with  oil  is  there- 
fore clicai)er,  the  appliances  are  simpler,  more  convenient, 
cleaner  :  much  time  is  saved  in  kindling  tires  and  getting  up 
steam,  no  W(K)d  sp;irks,  which  are  very  liable  to  start  Hres,  are 
thrown  from  the  cliiiiinev,  the  annoyance  and  delay  connected 
with  the  supply  of  wihxI  is  avoidetl. 

Tests  made  on  tlie(!hicitgo,  Kixtk  Island  A:  I'acilic  Uailroiul  in 
kindliugtires  witlione-eiglithoracord  of  wixxtand  H  galls,  of  oil 
showed  that  there  was  a  very  material  savingof  time  in  kindling 
the  tire  and  getting  up  steam  with  oil  compared  with  woixl. 
Tlie  cost  of  one-eighth  of  a  cord  of  woixl  is  'Mil,  cents,  while  H 
galls,  of  oil  at  1.71  cents  per  gallon  costs  only  2  5<iA  cents,  so 
that  the  .saving  is  apparent.  The  average  <|uantity  of  oil  used 
to  kindle  over  a  thuiisand  tires  w;ks  only  1.31  galls.,  and  the 
C'>st  2.24  cents.  In  the  month  of  Miiy  the  average  cost  on 
the  Ituilington,  C'ediir  lUpids  i.V  Xorthern  K.dlroad  was  just  '.i 
cents.  In  .luiieit  wjis  1.72 cents.  With  a  little  ex|x.'rience  with 
the  apparatus  the  amount  of  oil  consumed  to  kindle  each  tire 
was  reduci-d  to  less  than  :t  (piarts  and  the  cost  was  reduced  to 
about  U  cents.  This  apparatus  is  destined  to  work  a  revolu- 
tion in  th'.'  method  of  kindling  tires  in  locomotives,  and  will 
largely  reduce  the  cost,  the  time  consumeil,  and  add  to  the 
conveuieiice  of  starting  tires  and  getting  up  sti'am. 

The  Viirious  patents  on  this  device  are  owned  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Leslie,  of  I'atcrson,  N.  J. 
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Some  time  ago  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works  built  a 
compound  consolidation  locomotive  for  the  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  (fcSt.  Louis  Ilailway,  using  an  intercepting  valve 
designed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Mellin,  Chief  Draftsman  of  the  estab- 
lislinient  The  engine  has  now  been  working  for  several 
months  on  the  road  and  is  giving  very  good  satisfaction,  aa 
tilt  relative  coal  saving  effected  in  its  performances  as  compared 
with  the  other  engines  reported  in  our  April  issue  would  indi- 
cate. The  engravings  of  the  side  elevation  in  outline  and  the 
reproduction  of  the  photograph  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
gp|iearance  and  construction  of  the  engine,  and  the  following* 
an-  among  its  principal  dimensions  : 

Kind  of  fneluaed .^ BitominoM  coal. 

Uaiige  of  road 4'    8Ji' 

Total  weight  of  locomotiTe  in  working  order,  including 

two  men,  from  scale  with  two  gi^iiges  of  water 141,400  lbs. 

Total  weight  on  driving-wbeels  (about) 112,000    " 

"     wlicel  baae 23'    ^' 

Diitance  between  center  of  front  and  back  driving-wheels.  11'    lU' 


Inside  lap  of  L.  P.  slide  valve ,'«" 

-'    "HP.     "        "      iVandJi' 

Outside  lap  of  r,. P.  slide  valve Ji' 


HP. 


54- 


^•- 


18- 
X8H" 


Lead  of  i<Ude  valves  L  p.  in  fall  stroke 

HP. 

Diameter  of  driving-wheels  ontside  of  tires 

"  front  truik  wheels 

*'         '•  ttack  truck  whet-ls  

Size  of  main  driviug-axle  journal,  diameter  and  length. 
"    "other  "  "  "  "       " 

"    "  truck  axle  journals,  diameter  and  length 5X'  X  W 

"    "  main  crank-pin  journals,  diameter  and  length,  in- 
ternal  «■  X  5- 

Size  of  main  crank  pinjournals,  diameter  and  length,  outer. SJi'  x  BVS' 

"    "  couplinit-riKl  journals,  diameter  and  length 4' x  4" 

Lenjrth  of  driving-springe,  mearared  from  center  to  center 

of  hangers  36* 

Description  of  boiler BalpailC. 

Inside  diameter  of  smallest  l>oiler  ring' .,..  ........W 

MMterial  of  t)arrel  of  boiler < Me«L 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  of  boiler A' 

„.    ,    ,.  ...     I  Dooble-riveted 

Kind  of  honxontal seams ....„..:...  •}     butt  scams 

"      "circumrerential  seams ----:•■...•.■••]  ^^?^ 

Material  of  tubes ....Lap-welded iron. 


Number  of  tubes... 


.Sit 
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Mistance'  from  center  of  main  driving-wheels  to  center  of 
cylinders 13' 4' 

Distance  from  center  of  main  driving-wheels  to  crater  of 
hack  driving-wheels «'    2' 

U'lieth  of  main  connecting-rod  from  center  to  center  of 
ionmals 9*    V 

Transverse  distance  from  the  center  of  one  cjrlitdcr  to  the 
cniter  of  the  other 7'    4" 

l>iameler  of  L.  P.  cylinder  and  stroke  of  piston 30' X  »4" 

'H.P.         '       •        "        .     .W  X  24- 

Horizontal  thickness  of  piston  over  piston-head  and  fol- 
lower plate    6' 

Kind  of  piston  packing.  H.P Dunbar. 

"         L.P Simple  rings. 

Diameter  of  L  P.  piston-rod -SX* 

"HP.        "        .^^■ 

''ize  of  steam  L.P.  |<nrt «8'  X  IS' 

UP.      •    »S-X>!i' 

•cxhauitL.P.  "   2X-xn\f 

„ H.P."   28-X2H' 

f.reatesttravelof  L.P.  slide  valve SH' 

H.P.     "         '•      554' 


Diameter  nf  tubes,  outside.... ................ C 

Distance  between  center  of  tubes. tj^' 

Length  of  tubes  over  tul)e  plates 13'  10j|' 

"  flre-boi 8'  11)J' 

Width"       "       ....  3'5«' 

Depth   '•       " 6' 1J«' toy  7H' 

Water  space,  side  of  fire-box ;... ^4' 

"  "       hack  of  fire-box 4* 

"  "      front  of  fire-box 4" 

Material  of  outside  shell  of  flre-hox .,   Carnegie  steel. 

Thickness  of  plates  of  ontside  shell  of  fire-box j*,' 

Material  of  inside  fire-box ,  — Carnegie  steel. 

Thickness  of  plates  inside -,... '■••%' 

"  "        "     back  end  of  flre-liox ..........X' 

"  "    crown-plate 5l' 

Material  of  tube-1'lates , Camecie' steel. 

Thickness  of  front  Iiil>e-p1a»e» t4' 

"  "  back  mbe- plat ee H" 

How  cro«.-pla.e  is  stayed '  •  •  •  ]  ""SuulT 

Diameter  of  dome .   ..,..; '"^j#.^«/t. 

Maximum  working  pressure  per  sq.  In .27(1  ""f  ■^" 

---.-■  -no  r 
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Kind  of  KntK Racking  fingtr. 

Width  of  opeuing  between  b«r»  (or  tuben)  about |  '  '^^J^otwteu  flu 

Orate  uurfuce 31  8  hj.  ft. 

Ileatinfc  ttiirfacu  in  flrebox 17a 

"        of  the  uutDide  of  tube* 1,756     " 

Total  lieatiiig  Hurface 1,IH8     " 

Kind  of  blast  nozzle SlDgle. 

Diameter  of  blaiit  nuzzle 6U' 

SinalleHt  inHido  diameter  u(  chimney 15 

Height  from  top  of  raiU  to  top  of  chimney  14'    5' 

"  "      "    "      "    "  center  of  boiler  T'     llj^' 

Welglit  of  tender  empty  41 ,850  Ib». 

Nnnilxr  of  wheeln  under  tsnJer 8 

Diameter  of  lender-wheels J3' 

Size  nf  jonmals  of  tender  axles,  diameter  and  length 4%'  X  7^' 

Total  wheel  baet- of  lender     IS   0" 

Di.itauce  from  center  to  center  uf.track  wheels  of  tender..  V  0' 

Water  ciipacity  of  tank  (in  Kallons  of  231  cu.  in.) 4,000  icalls. 

Total  wheel  baxe  of  engine  ahd  tender 49'  lii' 

length  of  engine  and  tender  over  all U^  iji' 

Throw  of  eccentrics i%' 

(The  interc«!pting  valve,  as  we  Imve  already  said,  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Mellin,  and  its  construction  is  very  cleiirlj- 
shown  by  the  engravings  which  we  present,  in  which  the  van- 


move  the  sleeve  L  to  the  left,  cutting  off  steam  from  port  (' 
and  ihus  equalizing  the  work  in  botli  cylinders.  After,  say, 
one  and  u  half  revolutions,  the  pressure  accumulates  in  the  re- 
ceiver /'"and  moves  the  valve  Kto  the  left,  carrying  the  sletvc 
with  it  ;  when,  the  steam  l)eiug  |)ennauenlly  cut  oS  at  C,  there 
is  a  straight  connection  lietwcen  the  two  cylinders.  In  start- 
ing on  grades,  or  when  exerting  maximum  power,  the  engineer 
can  move  the  three-way  cock  in  the  cab,  Icttiug  boiler  stcuin 
l)ehind  tlie  piston  on  the  emergency  valve  //  and  holding  it 
oiK-n  against  its  s|>ring.  Tliis  exiiausts  the  small  cavity  J  in 
which  the  pressure  is  equalized  with  the  receiver  through  holes 
in  the  valve  V,  and  then  the  valves  Kami  L  move  instantly  lo 
the  right,  assisted  by  steam  pressure  on  the  shoulder  E.  Tlie 
high-pressure  cylinder  has  now  a  separate  exhaust,  and  (In 
low-i)res8ure  cylinder  gets  its  steam  direct  from  the  boiler 
through  the  port  A  and  retlucing  valve  L.  Except  when 
working  8imj)le  the  valves  act  entirely  aulomatically.  The 
lubricator  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  enters  port  A,  and  thii> 
insures  constant  lubrication  to  the  intercepting  and  reducing' 
valves. 


J 

J 
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POSITION  WHEN  WORKINQ    COMPOUND 


Fiaz- 
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ous  ]>ositions  which  it  uc^cupies  wliile  in  service  are  repre- 
sented. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  position  starling  automatically  ,  tig.  2  the 
starting  position  at  the  maximum  pressure  in  the  low-pressure 
steam  chest  ;  (ig.  3  when  working  compound,  and  fig.  4  the 
position  when  working  a.s  u  simple  engine. 

The  drawings  show  sections  tliroughthe  low-pressure  cylin- 
der saddle  wiih  the  valves  in  their  various  relative  positions. 
The  high-pressure  cylinder  exhausts  into  the  receiver,  which 
is  ]>laced  inside  the  smoke-box  and  <)|H'ns  into  the  chamber  F. 
The  intercepting  valve,  as  shown  at  V  in  the  several  views, 
has  a  piston  on  its  forward  end  which  acts  in  its  cylinder  as  an 
air  dash-pot,  to  prevent  any  slamming  of  the  valve.  Around 
the  stem  of  this  valve  is  a  sleeve,  /.,  which  has  an  axial  move- 
ment on  the  stem,  anil  acts  as  an  admission  and  reducing  valve 
to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  when  starting  and  when  working 
simple.  Valve  //  is  a  plain  wingetl  valve  with  a  i)istou  on  its  rear 
end,  and  is  called  the  emergency  valve,  as  by  its  use  the  en- 
gineer can  at  will  operate  as  a  simple  engine.  When  starting, 
steam  from  tlie  boiler  goes  to  the  high  pressure  cylinder  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  also  to  the  port  C  through  a  3-in.  steam  pipe 
connected  to  the  dry  pipe.  There  is  then  no  pressure  in  the 
receiver  F,  and  the  pressure  on  the  shoulder  E  of  the  sleeve  /. 
(fig.  2)  moves  the  sleeve  and  valve  Kto  the  right,  closing  the 
receiver  and  letting  steam  past  the  shoulder  E  into  the  low- 
pressure  valve  chest  Q. 

Now,  since  tlic  area  of  the  end  li  of  the  sleeve  L  is,  say, 
twice  tiiat  of   the  shoulder  K.  half  of  the  Iwiler  pressure  will 


Owing  10  the  small  area  of  port  C  and  the  contractefl  ex- 
haust thfough  //,  the  engine  develops  less  power  as  a  simple 
engine  than  as  a  compound  at  a  speed  of  over,  say,  5  miles 
an  hour,  and  thus  the  runner  is  compelled  to  work  compound. 

Should  either  side  break  down,  the  emergency  valve  can  lie 
otH'neii  and  the  engine  brought  in  on  one  side  like  an  ordinary 
engine. 

To  recapitulate  :  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  fig.  1,  where 
the  engine  is  simply  started  by  oi>ening  the  throttle,  steam 
enters  the  low-pressure  cylindt-r  from  the  dry  pipe  through  the 
2-in  pipe  A,  the  ]iassagc  B,  and  passes  by  the  opening  maile 
by  the  sleeve  A  into  the  steam  pa.ssage  to  the  low-pressure  cyl 
inder.  Meanwhile,  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  exhausting 
into  the  receiver  and  raising  the  pressure  there  and  in  the 
chamber  J.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  in  the  low-pressure  steam- 
chest  is  one-half  of  that  in  the  dry  pipe,  the  pressure  against 
the  sleeve  A  at  li  pushes  it  buck  into  the  position  shown  in 
lig.  2.  This,  of  course,  is  only  temporary,  because  the  moment 
steam  is  lulmitted  again  into  the  low-pressure  cylinder  press 
tire  is  re<luced  in  the  chamlier  U  and  the  sleeve  moves  back  to 
its  position  of  fig.  1.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  receiver  press- 
ure and  that  in  the  chamber  G  rises  so  a-s  to  be  sliglitly  in  ex- 
cess of  that  in  the  passage  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  G,  the 
whole  intercepting  valve  is  thrown  back  into  the  position  of 
Qg.  3,  and  at  that  point  live  steam,  entering  at  A,  is  cut  off  by 
the  sleeve  L  and  the  exhaust  steam  passes  direct  from  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  through  the  receiver  into  the  low-pressure 
steam-chest,  as  shown  in  fig.  3, 
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When  the  engine  is  to  be  worked  as  a  simple  engine,  as  has 
.ilready  been  said,  the  valve  is  moved  into  the  position  of  fig. 
4  ;  steam  then  enters  at  A,  passes  through  C  around  the  open- 
ing at  L  into  the  low  pressure  cylinder.  The  exhaust  from  the 
liigh  pressure  cylinder  pusses  through  the  receiver  around  the 
dasli  pot  piston  of  the  main  valve  through  the  chamber  </, 
passes  the  valve  II  and  out  into  the  main  exiiaust  by  way  of 
tl>c  emergency  exhaust,  as  marked.  The  action  of  tlie  engine 
is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  two  sets  of  indicator  cards  which 
we  publish.  One  of  them  is  taken  at  the  speed  of  8.1  miles  per 
hour,  and  tlie  other  at  42.38  miles  per  hour.  In  the  first  the 
lever  was  down  in  the  corner,  the  steam  pressure  170  lbs.,  the 
engine  making  50  revolutions  per  minute.  The  mean  effective 
pressure  in  tlie  high-pressure  cylinder  is  foimd  to  be  114  lbs.  ; 
in  tlie  low-pressure  cylinder  it  is  48  lbs.  The  H.P.  developed 
was  19(5  in  the  high-pressure  and  305  in  the  low-pressure  cylin- 
der, makiuL'  a  total  of  401,  thus  showing  tliat  the  equalization 
of  work  douc  i>\-  I  he  two  cylinders  is  practically  perfect,  the 
actual  variation  being  less  than  5  per  cent. 


CARDS 


HOUR 


IXOlCATOlt  CARDS  KKOM  COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVB,  BUILT  BY  TUB  RICUMOND  LOCO.MOTIVK  WORKS 

In  the  other  cards  where  the  speed  was  higher  the  boiler 
pressure  was  1.55  llw.,  the  cut-off  was  at  15  in.,  and  the 
engine  was  making  2()()  revolutions  per  minute,  with  a  mean 
effective  pressure  in  the  high  pressure  c^yliuder  of  64  lbs.  and 
26  lbs.  in  the  low  pressure,  developing  a  II.P.  of  572  and  578  lbs. 
in  the  high  and  low-pressure  cylinders  respectively,  making  a 
total  of  1,150  H.I'.  The  variation  here,  it  will  Ins  seen,  was 
only  6  II.P.,  which  amounts  to  a  trifle  over  1  per  cent.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  saving  of  fuel  reported  in  connection 
with  the  performances  of  this  locomotive,  which  runs  from  3(1 
to  35  per  cent.,  according  to  the  publisheil  reports.  The  details 
of  the  tests  by  which  this  saving  has  lK*en  effected  are  not  at 
liand,  and  it  is  tlicrt-fore  impossible  for  us  to  make  an  analysis 
of  them  to  determine  whether  the  whole  or  only  a  part  of  the 
actual  saving  was  due  to  the  compound  principle. 


SOME    ENGINES 


OF   THE   GERMAN 

.     UNION. 
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TiiKlast  supplement  of  the  Oryaii,  which  appeared  in  1803, 
contjiined  a  description  of  a  numiier  of  types  of  locomotives, 
passenger  and  freight  cars  which  have  been  put  Into  service 
during  recent  years  on  I  lie  <lifferent  lines  of  the  German  Ilail- 
way  Union.  We  select  from  this  work,  which  contains  a 
large  number  of  interesting  n-ports,  a  description  of  thn-e 
express  engines,  two  of  which  differ  from  types  which  are  in 
general  use. 

KxprrM  l/icomotitc  fin-  tlw  Ilariiriun  Stati'  UnUwnyt. — These 
locomotives,  fig  1,  were  built  by  Mafei,  of  Municii,  in  1891, 
for  four  wheels  coupled  at  the  back  with  a  l>ogie  truck  in 
front.  The  cylinders  and  steam-chests  are  outside  the  frames, 
and  the  distance  from  center  to  center  is  6  ft.  8  in.  The  boiler 
is  of  iron  and  the  tire  \to\  of  copper.  The  shell  is  formed  of 
Ihri'e  sheets  with  an  average  diameter  of  4  ft.  7  in.  and  a 
thickness  of  .6  in.  The  transverse  and  longit\idinal  scams  are 
double  rivelid,  which   was  done  with  a  Tweddell  hydraulic 


riveter.  The  iron  sheets  used  in  the  construction  of  the  boiler 
have  a  tensile  strength  of  51,260  lbs.  jier  s<juare  inch,  with  a 
minimum  elongation  of  18  per  cent.  At  a  service  pressure  of 
180  lbs.  per  scjuare  inch  these  sheets  are  subjected  to  a  strain 
of  7,100  lbs.  in  the  full  and  9,700  lbs.  at  the  riveted  joints. 

The  thickness  of  the  tube  sheets  is  1  in.,  and  while  the 
crown  sheets  is  }  in.  and  the  side  sheets  ^  in.,  the  outside  shell 
of  the  fire-box  is  .7  in.  thick,  and  is  connected  to  the  crown- 
sheet  by  stay-bolts  riveted  to  the  outside  and  provided  with 
nuts  under  the  crown  sheet ;  the  two  rows  of  stay-bolts 
alongside  of  the  tul)e-sheet  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  a  free 
expansion.  The  tubes  are  of  iron,  and  the  fire-box  is  provided 
with  an  arch  as  well  as  a  deflector  above  the  door,  which  is 
furnished  with  openings  allowing  air  to  be  admitted  into  the 
firebox.  The  grate  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  is  inclined 
toward  the  front  end.  Two  safety-valves  4.33  in.  in  diameter 
are  located  over  the  fire-box.  The  dry-pipe  is  in  a  dome 
placed  on  the  second  sheet  of  the  shell,  and  the  throttle-valve 
IS  a  double  valve.  The  smoke-box  is  provided  with  a  spark- 
arrester  and  has  a  length 
'.  of  3  ft.  Hi  in.,  and  is  pro- 

vided with  Adams's  vor- 
tex blast-pipe.  The  frames 
are  composed  of  four 
sheets  of  steel  1  in.  thick 
rigidly  stayed  together  by 
means  of  transverse  plates. 
The  spacing  of  the  sheets 
of  the  frame  is  less  at  the 
front  end  than  at  the  back, 
the  difference  l)eing  2f  in., 
thus  permitting  a  lateral 
movement  of  the  bogie  ; 
this  latter  is  arranged  as  in 
the  engines  of  the  South- 
eastern Railway  of  Eng- 
land. The  boiler  rests  on 
two  coupled  axles  at  the 
back  by  means  of  two 
lateral  equalizing  levers 
outside  the  frames.  The 
Walschaert  valve-motion 
is  used.  The  locomotive 
is  provided  with  the  ne- 
cessary apparatus  for 
heating  cars  with  steam  { 
a  Petri  steam  indicator 
placeil  over  the  running 
board  near  the  engineer. 
Nathan  oilers  are  used  for 
lubricating  the  cylinders  and  valves.  The  tender  has  three 
axles  and  carrii-s  27,120  lbs.  of  water  and  6  tons  of  coal.  In 
addition  to  the  Westinghousi!  brake  it  is  also  provided  with 
the  Exeter  brake.  The  tender  wheels  have  a  diameter  of 
3  ft.  21  in.  The  brake-shoes  work  on  eiich  side  of  the  six 
wheels.  The  weight  of  the  tender  empty  is  13  tons,  and  in 
service  it  is  .32  tons.     The  total  wheel-l»ase  is  10  ft.  10  in. 


The  principal  dimensions  of  the  engine  are  as  follows  : 

Diami'ter  of  cylinders 1'      5" 

Stroke  of  pistons y      0" 

Diunrter  of  drivinK-wlicelii •*      1' 

"         "    truck  wIiwIh V      gjj- 

Center  to  center  of  tio<"k-wlieel»' 7'      t!^" 

"      ■■       **      "  <lriviiif;-whcel» H'      4>i," 

Total  wlieel  liawe  of  enione 91 '    \n%' 

Outslrle  diameter  of  tul»e8 ,...^ \}i'  ^ 

Inside  '■  '      "    \\- 

Length  of  tulicB ...., ....IS*      (t)^- 

Niiinl)cr     "         i ...... Sis 

Ueatiug  t'nrface  in  tnliec 1,.)(I8^,  nj.  ft. 

••fire-box 106H  "     " 

Total  healing  surface <   .  .1.41.5         " 

Gratearea ..  .  2388        " 

Boiler  jiressun;.'. .  ..IW  IIm).  |>er  s<|.  in. 

VIVi);ht  in  working  order  on  front  axle  aS.t.Si  Ihs. 

"  '       "    second  axle    ..  SI.CSO    " 

•'      "         •'  •'      •'    third       •'     .W.Ktil    " 

'  "      "    fourth     "     .W.mo    " 

ToUl  weight .     ......  ....IOH,M-J    " 

on  drivers 61,740    " 

ExjircfDi  I^Komotite  irith  Ia^iU  lioiler.fui-  the  Left  Bank  lioil- 
wayg  of  the  Rliine. — This  locomotive,  fig.  2,  was  built  in  1892 
by  the  llohen/.ollern  Works,  at  I^usseldorf.  It  iuis  four 
wheels  coupled  at  the  Iwck  w  itli  a  lio^ie  in  front.  TIktc  are 
outside  cylinders  plac«>d  huri/.ontally  in  the  transverse  center 
line  of  the  bogie.  Outside  valve  gearing  of  the  .Toy  system  is 
used. 

The  frames  are  formwl  of  two  plates  1  in.  thick  staj'cd  to- 
gether by  transverse  j)late8,  and  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
frames  by  a  horizontal  sheet  riveted  along  the  center  of  tl  c 
main  frame  pieces.    . 
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The  boiler  rests  at  the  front  enil  upon  a  bogie  like  that  used 
upon  the  Italian  express  locomotives  of  the  Mediterranean 
Railway.  The  pivot  and  the  piston  which  rests  upon  it  are 
of  cast  steel  ;  spiral  springs  are  used  placed  on  outside  of  the 
bogie,  and  which  resist  a  forward  motion  of  the  engine,  yet 
the  inclinetl  equalizers  permitting  a  lateral  movement  of  the 
bogie.  These  equalizers  arc  arranged  so  as  to  take  up  the 
movenjent  and  lateral  pressure  wliicli  rcjsult  when  there  is  no 
play  l)etwecn  the  rail  aud  the  flange  of  the  wheel. 

On  roads  of  Lateral  movenit'nt.  Lateral  pn-SHUrc. 
3.aW  n.                             ?i  ill.  t03  'ib». 

884  "  1  ft.  9,77»    " 

590  "  1  ft.  8  tn.  4,412    " 

The  Ijoiler  is  formed  of  three  sheets  .7  in.  thick.  The  center 
one  is  cylindrical  with  a  diameter  of  ■'»  ft.  4}  in.  The  front 
and  back  ones  are  conical,  with  a  diameter  at  the  extreme  ends 
of  4  ft.  1  in.  and  4  ft.  IJ  in.;  the  Inick  is.  furthermore,  inclined 
to  the  center  line  of  the  Iwiler.  There  are  no  longitudinal 
seams,  the  sheets  being  welded.  The  sinokebox  is  fjtstened 
to  the  frame,  and  the  l)oiler  rests  at  the  back  end  u|>on  two 
lateral  bars  fastened  t')  the  frames.  A  pivot  placed  in  the 
center  l)elow  the  tire-box  resists  all  movement  of  the  boiler. 
The  corrugated  fire-box,  which  occupies  the  Imck  sheet  and 
the  greater  part  of  that  in  front  of  it,  ha.s  an  inside  diameter 
of  3  ft.  7+  in.  and  an  outside  diameter  of  3  ft.  Hi  in.  The 
grate  is  horizontal  and  in  two  parts  ;  its  length  is  6  ft.  10  in. 
It  rests  at  the  front  end  ujton  a  stay  of  ca.st  iron  surrounded 
by  fire-brick,  and  in  front  of  this  stay  is  the  combustion  cham- 
lier  where  the  gases  an'  burned.  The  fire-box  tul)e-sheet  car- 
ries the  whole  strain  of  the  expansion  of  the  tire-l)OX  and  the 
tul>e8  ;  it  is  only  i  in.  thick.  The  temier  carries  3,96(1  galls. 
of  water  and  5  tons  of  coal. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  engine  are  as  follows  : 

Diameter  of  cylinilere  t'      5' 

Stroke  of  pi!»toiis 2'      0" 

Diameter  of  drivini;wbeelB 6'      i%' 

"        "    triick-whi'eli'     .   ; 3'      2H' 

Center  to  center  of  trurkwlieele K'      64i" 

"      "       "       "  driving-wheel* 7'    H>H' 

Total  wlieal  iNiPe «!'      !>%■ 

OatHide  diameter  of  tuljeii 1.8' 

Inside  '•         "      "     1.«' 

I/cngth  of  tnhes 9'      6" 

Number    "         241 

Healing  aurfuce  of  tnl>es l.(03  rq  ft. 

"  "         "  ftre-box 119 

Total  heating  surface 1.13*      " 

Orate  area i^^4 

Boiler  prewure 210  Ibn.  pf  r  »q.  lu. 

Weight  ill  working  ur<ler,  front  axle 23.7011  lixi. 

seroiid  axle 2A.Tnii    " 

" '      third  axle  ..   :«,n70    '• 

"      •'         "  '•       fourtli  "   :M.oro    " 

Total  weight 11.^.54n    " 

'•        "        on  driver* (ifi,140    " 

Weight  when  empty 1(10,212    " 

Hr/ireM  Lncmiiotive  for  t/ie  Wurtenilierq  Sate  liinlwiii/s. — 
This  locomotive,  built  by  the  8i)cietC  Cockerill,  of  Seraing,  in 
1893,  is  intended  to  hiiiil  trains  weighing  l.'ill  tons  up  continu- 
ous grades  of  10  per  cent,  at  a  8pee<l  of  37  miles  per  hour. 

The  frames  are  inside  and  tlie  engine  rests  upon  the  two 
coupled  driving-axles,  which  are  placed  iK'tween  twocarrying- 
nxles,  one  of  which  is  at  the  front  and  the  other  at  the  back 
beneath  the  flre-liox.  These  two  latter  axles  are  radial,  so 
that  the  engines  can  run  over  curves  of  400  ft.  radius.  Fig.  3 
shows  the  arrangement  which  permits  this  nidial  axle  ;  a  con- 
necting roil  a  is  attached  to  each  axle  at  the  |>oints  1/  and  c  by 
vertical  levers  rif/  and  «/,  which  turn  about  the  fixed  points 
(<  and  e  ;  one  rtxl,/.'/,  is  fastened  to  the  Itack  end  of  each  of 
these  back  levers,  and  when  one  of  the  axles  becomes  radial 
its  conjugate  takes  the  same  position.  The  same  arrangement 
exists  on  each  side  of  the  engine.  The  connection  .17/ is  pro- 
longe<l  to  o,  where  it  is  fastened  to  the  lever  o  p  m  ;  this  lever 
is  fastened  at  m  to  a  horizontal  equalizing  lever  m  I  u,  which 
turns  about  the  fixwl  jioint  I  while  its  end  is  fastened  to  the 
tender.  It  thus  assumes  an  oblique  position  relatively  to  the 
locomotive  ;  the  equalizing  lever  turns  about  the  |>oint  I,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  position  taken  by  the  points  vi  iii,  the 
axles  assume  a  radial  position. 

The  boiler  is  of  mild  steel,  having  the  maximum  resistance 
of  64.000  lbs.  |)er  S'|iiare  inch  and  a  minimum  resistauce  of 
54,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  with  an  elongation  of  25  per  cent., 
and  has  l)een  calculated  for  a  working  pressure  of  235  lbs. 
per  square  inch  ;  it  has  lieen  te.sted  to  2.55  lbs.,  but  in  regular 
servict!  the  pressure  is  only  180  lbs.  The?  crown-sheet  is 
strengthened  with  stay-bolts.  The  boiler  is  prolonged  at  the 
front  end  by  a  sinokelwx  having  a  length  of  6  ft.  The  en- 
gine has  three  cylinders  of  the  same  diameter,  which  can  In- 
made  to  work  either  compound  or  in  the  ordinary  way.  For 
this  purpose  a  steam-chest  receiving  the  steam  directly  from 


the  boiler  is  placed  above  the  center 'cylinder.  According  to 
the  (losition  occupied  by  a  valve  placetf  iu  this  box,  the  steam 
from  the  boiler  enters  the  second  cylinder,  and  thence  through 
an  intermediate  receiver  it  passes  into  the  side  cylinders, 
where  it  expands  and  flntilly  escapes  through  the  exhaust.  By 
reversing  the  position  of  the  valve  in  this  distributing  chest 
the  steam  from  the  boiler  enters  the  intermediate  receiver 
directly,  and  thence  passes  into  each  of  the  lateral  cylinders 
and  also  into  the  center  cylinder,  whence  it  escapes  inio  the 
atmosphere  ;  the  locomotive  is  then  working  as  a  non-com 
|x>iind.  For  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  equal  amount  of  woik 
in  the  side  cylinders  while  working  compound,  a  valve  '^hicli 
prevents  the  pressure  in  the  outside  cylinders  from  exceeding 
half  of  that  of  the  center  cylinder  is  used.  The  side  cylinders 
are  outside  and  are  provided  with  Allen  valves  ;  tlie  cenler 
cylinder  has  a  Walscliaert  valve  gear  ;  the  three  cylinders 
drive  the  same  axle,  which  is  the  forward  driving-axle.  The 
following  are  the  principal  dimensions  ; 

Diameter  of  cylind'  rs r      4^• 

Stroke  of  idstonx  r    10" 

Diameter  of  driving-wheels 5'      V 

"         '•    truck  whielH ...S'      5" 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of  driving-wheels 7' 

Total  wheel  base 19* 

Uuisidc  diameter  of  tubes Uf" 

Inside  •'  "      "     1^' 

Length  of  tuboH 14'      I" 

Xumher    "         250 

Heating  surface  ill  tnbpK 1.4tlU  sq.ft. 

"flrel)ox 108     •' 

Total  heating  snrface 1  ."WS     " 

Grate  area .  Sll-t      " 

Boiler  prefsure TAOllw.  per  s<|.  iu. 

Weight  in  working  order,  front  axle 28.570  Mw. 

"       •■        "  •'      second  axle Vi.VU  " 

"       third  axle         Vi.*M   " 

"        "         "  "       fourth  axle 29.9<ti  '• 

ToUlweight 119,5a011>s. 

Weight  on  drivers 90.Mn  " 

empty 105,217  " 

« 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  A  TORPEDO  BOAT  FROM 
TOULON  TO  CHERBOURG. 


Bv  M.  Pautiot. 


TiiK  possibility  of  effecting  a  passage  of  a  torpedo  Ixmt  over 
the  railways  having  iK'en  determined,  I  thought  that  it  would 
Ix;  well  to  inform  the  quartermaster  at  the  Navy  I)<'partment 
to  that  elTect,  so  that  if  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  this 
method  of  transportation,  I  could  put  myself  at  his  disposal 
in  order  to  make  the  test.  Adminil  Aulx:,  who  was  at  that 
time  Minister,  dircctetl  the  quartermaster  to  instruct  me  to 
carry  out  this  affair,  and  examine  into  the  transportation  of  a 
torpedo  boat  having  a  length  of  108  ft.  3  in.  from  Cherbourg 
to  Toulon.  I  then  transmitted  officially  the  schedule  of  my 
first  investigations  tn  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  who  trans- 
mitted them  to  his  colleague.  I  forwanled  one  to  the  din-ct- 
ors  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  Company  and  lo  their 
staff,  and  received  from  them  their  assurances  of  the  utmost 
assistance  in  the  difficult  task  which  I  hald  undertaken  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense.  There  slill  remaineil,  however, 
some  questions  to  solve,  and  they  gave  rise  to  long  and  care- 
ful examinations. 

The  Navy  Department  had-  first  to  make  an  examination  to 
see  whether,  when  a  torpedo  boat  was  set  upon  two  trucks, 
with  its  enils  overhanging  30  ft.  5  in.  from  the  cradles,  the 
sheets  would  not  be  too  thin  to  sustain  it  in  this  position,  as 
well  as  to  withstand  the  shm^ks  of  tntiis|)orlation  without 
being  <leformed,  and  especially  without  cracking.  This  ex- 
amination was  iiijide  by  the  naval  engineers,  who  decided  that 
the  sheets  wotild  only  have  to  carry,  with  this  method  of  load- 
ing, a  strain  which  was  very  much  less  than  their  tensile 
strength.  Nevertheless,  experience  was  the  only  thing  that 
coulil  deteriiibie  definitely  legarding  the  dangers  of  oscilla- 
tions which  might  occur  fii  rvute.  It  then  Itecame  necessary 
to  choose  a  convenient  route.  This  was  done  by  the  railway 
companies.  They  preferably  chose  single-track  roads,  lie- 
cause  the  i>as8age  could  then  lie  made  without  any  pitasings, 
and  the  breadth  of  I  he  load  was  not  limited  by  half  the  breadth 
and  the  narrow  distance  Itetween  the  rails. 

Furthermore,  the  maintenance  of  the  track  8ometin>es  rc- 
(juires  the  ties  to  be  niistnl  when  the  normal  height  of  the 
rails  is  not  the  same  as  that  indicated  by  ihe  maps  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  permanent  structures,  anti  the  clear  space  between 
the  structures  and  the  outside  rail  might  possibly  have  Ix-en 
diminished.      Finally,  on  curves,   the  track  tends  to  be  dis- 
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Fig.  1. 

EXPRESS  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  THE  BAVARUN  STATE  RAILWAYS. 
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Fig.  2. 

EXPRESS  LOCOMOTIVE  WITH  THE  LBNTZ  8TAYLESS  BOILER,   FOR  THE  RAILWAYS  ON  THB  LEFT  BANK  OF  THE   RHINE. 
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placwl  by  the  pnssape  of  rapid  trains,  so  tliat  it  miglil  possibly 
oonie  nearer  obstructions  wliich  stand  aloni^side  the  track.  In 
ordi-r  to  make  certain  of  tlic  i>ossibiIily  of  the  passage  of  a 
torpo<lo  l)oat,  and  determine  what  work  was  necessary  to  be 
done  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  the  companies  liad  a  car  run 
over  tlic  route  which  liad  projections  ujion  it  that  represented 


e-'ft. 


effet;tc<l  even  in  the  old  line  from  Mezidon  to  Mans  were  very 
slight  indeed. 

As  the  mciho<l  of  setting  the  torpedo  t>oat  upon  its  tiuck 
might  lead  to  serious  accident,  cither  to  the  Iwat  itself  or  to 
the  truck,  the  railroad  company  stipulated  that  the  conse- 
quences thereof  should  Iw  at  the  expense  of  the  Navy  Depart- 


Figs.   1,  2,  and  3. 
SPECIAL  CAR  FOR  TRANSPORTING  TORPBDO  BOATS. 


the  most  prominent  parts  of  the  boat  and  its  hull.  This  con- 
tour mcMlel.  shown  in  fig  !»,  consists  of  a  section  of  planks 
Jixed  at  the  back  end  of  a  brake  van,  and  boarded  by  a  double 
fringe  of  lead  stems  having  a  length  of  from  3  in.  to  4  in. 
The  contact  of  the  walls  of  the  permanent  structure  or  ob- 
stacles of  that  kind  would  show  themselves  by  the  breaking 
of  the  model  or  the  bending  of  tlie  shoulder  or  angle  stems. 
The.se  tests  were  repeate<l  two  or  three  times,  and  favorable 
results  were  obtaineil  therefrom.     The  clianges  that  had  to  be 


ment.  It  agree<i  to  have  the  train  accompanie<l  by  competent 
representatives,  who  should  verily  the  load  along  the  route 
and  readjust  it  whenever  the  necessity  should  arise.  The 
triins]>ortation  was  made  bj-  a  special  train.  The  running 
speed  was  limite<l  to  15^  miles  per  hour  on  a  straight  line  and 
18|  miles  at  most  in  case  of  delay.  The  passings  at  stations 
were  to  be  made  only  at  a  foot  pace.  The  expense  of  trans- 
portation was  fixed  at  5  cents  per  ton  per  mile  plus  8  ccnta 
per  ton  for  the  right  of  way,  with  a  minimum  of  f  1  per  mile 
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Fig.  4. 
cRoss-SBonoN  or  cbaslb  for  carrtino  tokpepo  boat. 


ST.  ANDREWS  CROSS  USED  FOR  STATING  INTERIOR  OF 
TORPEDO  BOAT  WUILB  IN  SUNOS. 
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Fig^.  5  and  6.         "  ■■.. 

METHOD  OF  ADJUSTING  SLINGS  ABOUT  TORPEDO   BOAT  FOR  HOISTING  AND  PLACING  ONjCAR. 
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run  by  the  special  train.  TlicseVlilTercnt  conditions  having  been 
iigree«l  upwn  by  the  railway  companies,  the  Minister  of  Marine 
made  a  contract  with  the  Creiisot  Company  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  trucks.  The  mat(>rinl  ordered  consisted  of  two 
l>ogic  trucks  of  three  axles  each,  with  two  cradles  or  racks 
for  carrying  the  toijjedo  boat  to  Ik;  placed  upon  them.  A 
special  car  was  made  to  carr^'  the  stcnipost  of  the  boat  with 
two  flexible  hauling  chains.  The  Creusot  engineers,  under 
the  direction  of  tlicNavy  Depanmcnt,  made  a  careful  exami- 
nation as  to  the  l>est  method  of  constructing  these  trucks.  It 
was  originally  intended  that  tlicy  should  lie  built  of  wood  and 
iron.  Tlie  wooden  cradles  were  to  turn  in  arcs  of  a  circle 
made  of  iron  resting  upon  the  bolster  of  a  truck,  just  as  long 
timbers  are  now  cjirried  on  cars.  The  trucks  and  cradles  as 
filially  Imilt  were  made  entirely  of  metal,  as  shown  in  tigs.  1 
to  4  ;  tlie  angle  whicli  the  cradle  could  descrilx;  was  very 
small,  and  iron  was  replaced  by  four  elliptical  supports  made 
of  bronze,  including  a  portion  of  the  same  arcs  of  a  circle  ;  the 
cradle  rested  upon  a  bogie  by  spherical  bearing  of  the  same 
metal  sliding  upon  the  oiled  surfaces  of  these  supports.  The 
principle  of  dropping  the  side  iKjams  of  the  truck  down  f)etween 
the  axles  in  order  to  lessen  the  height  of  the  torpedo  boat  from 
the  rail  was  employe<i.  Tender-axles  were  used  for  the  wheels. 
The  tearings  of  outside  axles  were  furnished  with  radial  boxes 
on  the  inclined  plane  principally  to  facilitate  the  passage 
around  curves  of  short  radius.  The  torpedo  boat  rested  upon 
a  cradle  tlirough  wooden  liners  packed  with  oiled  Wiiste.  Tlie 
trucks  were  maile  to  carry  20  tons  each,  and  were  delivered 
and  tested  under  such  a  load,  bui  later,  in  consequence  of  the 
examination  into  the  subject  by  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Meditcr- 
nneao  Company,  it  was  thought  that  they  could  carry  the 
S.")  tons  very  reailily. 

It  was  found  that  in  order  to  transport  the  torpedo  boat,  it 
was  very  essential  that  the  sternpost,  which  carries  the  rudder 


also  a  similar  one  at  Brest,  but  of  a  still  larger  capacity.  This 
crane  has,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  capacity  of  160  tons,  an 
outline  of  which  is  given  in  a  small  engraving,  and  its  gen- 
eral appearance  is  clearly  shown  on  the  full-page  repro<luction 
from  a  photograph  taken  at  the  lime  when  it  w.os  lifting  tlie 
torpetlo  boat  from  the  water.  It  is  built  upon  the  quay  of 
Missiesiy,  where  it  handles  enormous  weights  in  the  form  of 
the  heavy  guns  that  are  prefX'Utcd  for  installation  in  the  Kit- 
teries  of  modem  vcs.sels  of  war.  This  crane  was  built  by  Bon 
&  Luestromont,  and,  like  the  one  at  Chatham,  has  a  peculiar 
characteristic  of  using  water  under  pressure  instead  of  a  chain 
as  a  means  of  transmitting  power  from  the  steam-engine  to 
the  hook  intended  to  lift  the  weight. 

It  is  composed  of  an  iron  skeleton  forming  an  articulated 
system,  and  composed  of  a  jib  made  of  two  backstays,  tie 
l)eams  and  braces  which  are  required  to  hold  the  jib,  and  a 
horizontal  platform  \ipon  which  the  balancing  counterweight, 
tlie  boiler  and  engines  are  placed. 

The  crane  turns  about  an  iron  pivot  fiistcncd  to  a  cast  iron 
plate  embedded  in  the  masonrj-,  whirh  is,  in  turn,  support«<l 
by  250  piles.  It  turns  on  a  circle  of  loove  rollers,  which  in 
turn  roll  over  a  circular  track.  The  loads  are  lifted  directly 
by  a  piston,  which  moves  in  a  vertical  cylinder  locatetl  at  the 
head  of  the  jib.  The  piston  is  driven  by  means  of  water  un- 
der pressure  of  1,400  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  is  furnished 
by  a  24  H.P.  steam  engine  coupled  directly  to  three  pumjis 
and  fed  by  a  boiler  working  under  a  pressure  of  85  ll>s.  per 
square  incli,  having  323  sq.  ft.  of  lietiting  surface.  The  de- 
livery pipes  from  the  pumps  are  in  communication  with  an 
accumulator  formed  of  a  cylinder,  in  which  a  piston  carrying 
a  charging  load  moves,  and  which  is  so  adjusted  that  the  pis- 
ton rises  when  the  water  pressure  reaches  1,400  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Before  reaching  the  upper  limit  of  its  stroke,  the  ac- 
cumulator automatically   moves  a  tappet  which  closes  the 


Fig.  8. 
OUTLINE  OF  TORPEDO  BOAT  IN  POSITION  ON  TRUCKS. 


an<l  surrounds  the  screw,  should  be  carefully  supported,  ns  it 
could  not  Ik'  removed  without  injuring  the  strength  of  the 
vessel.  The  lesult  of  this  was  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
build  a  special  car  composed  of  a  framework  carried  on  wheels 
and  across  which  the  sternpost  could  move  on  curves.  The 
s|}ecial  car,  an  engraving  of  which  is  shown  in  figs.  1  to  4, 
was  designed  at  Creusot.  The  plans  for  this  material  being 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Marine,  after  having  lieen  sub- 
jected to  the  approval  of  the  engineers  of  the  department, 
were  sent  to  me.  The  expense  of  the  material  was  $i8,137  and 
is  the  property  of  the  Slate,  and  will  be  used  for  any  trans- 
portations of  this  kind  that  may  l>e  required  in  Ihe  future. 
The  engineers  of  the  Navy  Department  also  investigated  as 
to  the  liest  means  of  loading  torpedo  boats  upon  this  new  de- 
vice. They  agrec<i  upon  the  me  hod  shown  in  figs.  10  and  12, 
which  was  UMd  at  Toulon.  The  boat,  strengthened  on  the 
inside  by  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  was  surrounded  by  eight  slings 
or  bands,  all  of  ropes,  the  upper  part  of  which  passed  over  a 
long  boom  parallel  to  the  center  line  of  the  torpedo  boat.  This 
boom  was  fastened  by  eight  balancing  lines  of  wire  rope  to 
the  hook  of  an  hydraulic  crane.  The  norizontal  stays  placed 
above  the  lioat  at  each  sling  prevented  the  two  sides  from 
crowding  in  and  crushing  the  boat.  The  same  system  was 
used  at  Cherbourg  for  lowering  it  into  the  water,  but  the 
number  of  suspension  lines  was  reduced  to  six.  The  Navy 
Department  has  the  necessary  cranes  at  Cherbourg  and  Toulon 
for  raising  a  small  boat,  and  all  of  the  other  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  lifting. 

In  the  April  is.sue  of  the  The  American  Enoineer  and 
Raii.koad  Jouunai.  a  description  and  engraving  of  the  160  ton 
crane,  which  is  in  use  at  Her  Majesty's  Dockyard,  at  Chatham, 
England,  was  published.  The  crane  which  was  used  for  hoist- 
ing the  torpedo  boat  out  of  the  water  at  Toulon  and  placing 
it  on  the  trucks  lias  the  same  capacitj',  and  has  lieen  in  opera- 
tion at  the  arsenal  of  Toulon  for  the  past  ten  j-ears.    There  is 


steam-pipe  to  the  engine  cylinders.  T!k'  crane  is  also  pro- 
vided with  a  tuining  pivot  and  a  hauling  capstan  move<i  by 
a  small  hj-draulic  engine,  friction  clutches  permitting  it  to 
work  in  every  direction.  Finally,  weights  of  less  than  22,050 
lbs.  are  raised  by  means  of  a  chain  passing  over  a  pulley  fixed 
at  the  head  of  the  jib  and  driven  by  a  special  hydraulic  pis- 
ton. This  piston  is  f<>  geared  that  a  stroke  of  3.28  ft.  pro- 
duces a  lift  of  19.68  ft.  at  the  hook.  Tlie  expense  of  the  crane 
was  about  $39,900,  of  which  |6.650  were  for  the  foundation. 
This  apparatus  has  always  worked  perfectly  since  it  was  first 
put  in  service,  and  is  considered  a  worthy  example  of  French 
engineering  construction. 

Everything  lieing  ready,  the  Minister  of  Marine  chose  a 
torpedo  boat  of  108  ft.  3  in.  in  length  for  the  trial.  It  being 
at  Toulon,  it  was  decided  that  the  transpoitation  should  take 
place  in  the  opptisite  direction— that  is  to  say,  from  Toulon 
to  Cherbourg.  The  torpedo  boat  No.  71,  of  108  ft.  3  in.,  was 
built  in  Havre,  by  Normand,  and  was  under  the  command  of 
a  Lieutenant  Baehmes.  The  material  built  at  Creusot  was  sent 
to  Toulon.  The  setting  upon  the  trucks  was  accomplished 
without  anv  difficulty.  The  lieam,  hung  from  a  hydraulic 
crane,  was  lowered  to  a  point  over  the  Ixwt.  Each  sling  was 
com|>osed  of  a  rope  passing  eight  times  around  the  lK)om, 
being  carried  under  the  vesstd  by  two  divers.  These  slings 
were  almost  exactly  like  rigid  connections,  and  the  lifting  of 
the  boat  on  to  the  trucks  was  accomplished  without  any  diffi- 
culty. Finally,  to  make  sure  that  the  overhang  should  not 
bend,  and,  in  any  case,  in  order  to  determine  the  limits  of 
deformation  which  might  Ik;  produced,  the  lioat  was  left  for 
40  hours  simply  resting  in  its  cradles  and  without  any  other 
support.  It  was  found  at  the  end  of  that  time  that  the  boat 
showed  no  signs  of  straining.  The  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediter- 
ranean Company  having  verified  the  load,  remarked  that  the 
center  of  gravity  of  tlie  boat  not  being  in  the  center  of  its 
length    was  therefore  not  an  equal  distance  from  the  two 
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run  l>_v  till-  sjwci.'il  iriiiii.  'riics«MlilTcr(:iitVr>M<lilions liiivin}^)Ki>ii 
ii^rtMil  ii|)(iii  liy  Ilic  niihv.n  coiiiiLiiiics.  tlii'  .Mitii.sti-r  of  .Sluriiii- 
niil.lc  :i  <i>ntr:i<t  with  the  Crciisot  ( 'oiiipniiy  for  the  tii;iniifiic 
iiiri'  of  llur  Iriuks.  Tlic  inali  ri:il  onli  red  <(>n.>iislp(l  of  two 
liii'^ic  trucks  of  three  axh's  euch.  with  two  cradles  or  racks 
fcir  crirr\iii;;  the  toipedo  t«ial  to  he  |ila<eil  upon  lliclii.  A 
-|M(i;il  e.-ir  was  iiiade  to  larry  the  sleriipost  ol   the  hoat  with 

I  wo  liexihle  haulini:  chaitis.  The  Creusot  eiiijiiieers,  under 
lUc  direction  of  lhc>  Navy  Hcparliueiit.  made  a  careful  e.xaini- 
ii.iti'in  as  to  the  hest  method  of  con-tructinL'  these  trucks.  It 
was  (>ri;:inal!y  itilciided  that  they  should  he  Imilt  of  wood  and 
iron.  The  wooilen  cradles  were  tfi  turn  in  arcs  of  a  <ircle 
Miade  of  iron  rcstiiiir  upon  thc>  hol^tir  of  a  truck,  just  as  Umir 
IJTnhersare  now  carried  on  cars.  The  trucks  ,ind  cradlis  :is 
linally  liuill  were  made  <iitircly  of  metal,  as  sliown  in  lii:s.  1 
to  4  ;  the  aiiL'lc  wliich  IIk^  cradle  <>oul  I  de.scrihc  was  very 
stnall.  tiMii  iron  was  lejilaced  hy  four  elliptical  siijiporls  inaile 
o(  hroii^e,  in<Iudinir  a  jiortion  of  the  same  arcs  of  :l  iir<le  ;  the 
cr kIIc  n-slcij  up'in  a  ho;;ie  hy  spherical  hearing'  of  the  same 
metal  slidini;  upon  the  oiled  surfacis  of  these  supports.  'I'he 
principleofdroppinu' the  side  lieamsof  the  truck  down  Uetweeii 
the  axles  in  onler  to  lessen  the  lieiirlit  of  the  torpedo  lioat  from 
Ilie  rail  was  einplined.  Temler  axles  weie  usid  ftir  the  wheels. 
The  Ik  !irin;rsof  outside  axles  wi-re  furiiislied  with  radial  hoxes 

on  the  inclineil  i)lane  principallv  to  facilil.ile  the  passaire 
.trounil  curves  of  sliiirt  radius.  'I  he  toi  peil  >  ho.il  rested  u|>on 
a  cMille  Ihioiiiih  wooden  lini  rs  p.icked  with  oiled  waste.     The 

I I  neks  were  maiie  to  carry  "JO  tons  each,  and  were  delivered 
anil  toted  under  su<h  a  load,  liiit   latir,  in  consecpience  of  the 
I  xamination  into  the  suhjei  t  hy  the  Paris,  Lyons  A;  Mediler 
r.mean  <'om|iany,   it  was  thought   th.il   they  <-ouhl  carry  the 
•-'■(  tons  Very  re.idily. 

It  was  found  that  in  order  to  transport   the  torpedo  hoat,  it 
u  as  very  essential  th.at  the  slcrnixist,  which  carries  the  rudder 


also  a  similar  one  ;it  l$n  si.  liut  of  a  still  larirerejipuj-ity.  This 
crane  has,  as  wr'  Jiave  alrc-uly  said,  a  capacity  of  UJo  tons,  an 
outliiu- of  which  is  •;ii-en  in  a  small  enirrivin-.'.  and  its  iren 
eral  .appearance  is  elc.irly  show  n  on  the  tull-p.i^c  re|>r<Hluction 
from  a  photoirraph  taken  at  the  tinii-  when  it  w.is  lifliiii;  the 
loi|M'dii  lM>at  from  the  wati  r.  It  is  hiiilt  upon  tin'  m"''.^  **f 
,Missics<y.  where  it  h.aiidhs  1  nornions  \v<ii:ht-  in  tin-  form  of 
the  heavy  ;runs  tliat  are  |>reMnt(d  for  installation  in  the  liat 
teries  of  mtMh  rn  vessels  of  w.ir.  This  cram-  was  huill  hy  ISon 
it  l.uestroinont.  and,  like  tin  one  at  ('h.ithani.  has  a  |iei-uliar 
eliaracteristic  of  usuil''  water  under  pressure  instniii  of  a  chain 
as  .1  means  of  tr.wismitlinu'  po«er  from  the  >te.im  <  n^^inc  to 
tlie  )i<M>k  intended  ti>  hft  tlie  nii::ht. 

It  is  composid  of  an  ir.iii  skeleton  furininir  an  ut^iculated 
system,  and  iiim|K>siil  iif  a  jih  mad<-  of  two  liack^t.iy-i.  tie 
lieams  .iiid  hraces  which  .are  r<  i|uinMl  ti>  hoM  tin-  jil>.  and  a 
hori/Diital  )>latforin  upon  which  the  halaiicini;  ii>iint(TWiiL'lit, 
the  iMiiler  and  inirincs  .ire  jilaccd. 

The  crane  turns  ahont  .-ui  iron  pivot  fasti  ti<d  to  a  cast  iron 
plate  emU'ilded  in  the  masonry,  whiih  is,  in  turti,  supiicirted 
liy  '2.~i(t  tiilcs.  It  turns  on  .a  circli-  of  loo^e  rollers,  which  in 
turn  roll  over  a  circular  tratk.  The  loads  arc  lifted  dirictly 
hy  a  piston,  which  moves  in  a  verticil  1  ylimh  r  loc.itcd  at  the 
head  of  the  jil>.  The  piston  is  lirivi-n  hy  means  of  water  un- 
der pressure  of  I.IOU  lliv.  |ht  sqnaie  inch,  which  is  furnished 
hy  !i  21  ll.r.  steam  en.L'itie  eou|ilid  ilire<tl\  to  Ihne  pumps 
and  fed  hy  a  holier  working'  uiid(  r  a  pressure  of  s."i  liis  per 
square  inch,  havimr  :l'.i:l  si|.  ft.  of  heat  ins  surf.ace.  The  ih'- 
livery  pi|«'s  from  tlie  pumps  are  in  <  (»mmuni<ation  witli  an 
act  iimulator  formicl  of  a  cylinder,  in  w  hich  a  ]>i<lon  carrviiiL' 
a  charjrinj:  liad  moves,  and  which  is  so  adjusted  that  the  pis 
ton  rises  when  the  water  pressuri'  reaches  l.^oo  Ihs.  jxr  sijiiarc 
inch.  Uefore  nachinu^  the  upix-r  limit  of  its  stroke,  the  a<- 
cumulator   automatically    moves   a    tajijMt    wliich    doses  tJie 
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and  surrounds  the  screw,  should  he  carcfidly  supported,  as  it 
cnidd  not  lie  r< moved  without  injiitinir  the  slreUL'th  of  the 
Vessel.  The  lesult  of  this  was  that  it  was  found  neeessarv  to 
hiillil  a  s|X'cial  car  composed  of  a  fraiiii'work  earrietl  on  wlwi'ls 
and  across  which  the  sterni>ost  could  move  on  curves.  The 
special  car,  an  en;:ravin!:  of  xvhich  is  shown  in  tigs.  1  to  4, 
w.is  designed  at  Creusot,  The  plans  for  this  material  lieiiii; 
appri>ved  hy  the  Minister  of  .Marine,  .after  liaviiiL'  heen  stih 
jected  to  the  ai>prnval  of  the  eiiL'iiieers  of  the  deparlnicnt. 
were  sent  to  inc.  The  expense  of  the  material  was  $C,l;J7  and 
is  the  property  of  the  ,State,  and  w  ill  he  used  for  any  trans- 
portations  ot  this  kind  that  may  he  reiniired  in  tin-  future. 
The  engineers  ot  the  Navy  Department  also  investigated  as 
to  the  hest  means  of  loadinir  torpedo  hoats  upon  this  new  de- 
vi<-e.  They  agreed  upon  the  me  hod  shown  in  tisis.  10  and  12. 
which  was  iis<'d  at  Toulon.  The  hoat.  strengthened  on  the 
inside  hy  a  St.  .Vndrew's  cross,  w.as  surrounded  hy  eight  slings 
or  hands,  all  of  ropes,  the  up|Kr  part  of  which  passed  over  ii 
loiur  hoom  p.arallel  to  the  center  line  of  the  loriH-do  hoat.  This 
Imkiui  was  l.astened  l>y  eight  hal.miing  lines  of  wire  roix-  to 
the  hook  of  an  hydr.iiilic  crane.  The  hori/ontal  stays  placed 
.alKive  the  hoat  at  each  sling  prevented  the  two  sides  from 
crowiliii'T  in  and  criishiiii:  the  hoat.  The  s;ime  system  was 
used  at  C'herhourg  for  lowering  it  into  the  water,  hut  the 
nundier  of  suspension  lines  w.as  reduced  to  six.  The  Navy 
department  h.is  the  necessary  eranis  at  ("herhourg  and  Toulon 
lor  raisinir  a  small  hoat,  aiiil  all  of  the  other  nect-ssary  arrange- 
ments tor  lifting. 

In  the  ,\i>ril  issue  of  the  Tni;  Amk.hk  .\n  Kni.iskik  .\M) 
1:  \ii.ici>M>  .liHiiN  \i.  a  description  ••ind  engraving  ol  the  HJu  ton 
irane,  whi<hisin  use  at  Her  .Majesty's  dockyard,  at  Chatham. 
Kligland.  w:is  judilished.  The  iTane  w  hich  was  nsi'd  tor  lioist- 
iicr  the  torpedo  hoat  out  ot  the  w;iter  at  Toulon  and  lila<:ing 
it  on  the  trucks  has  the  s.imi-  c.ipaeity,  ,and  has  licen  in  opera- 
tion at  the  arsenal  ot   Toulon  for  the  past  ten  years.     'I'herc  is 


steam  pipe  to  the  eiiL'ine  c\  linders.  The  crane  is  also  |(ro 
videil  with  a  Hiininir  pivot  and  a  hauling  c.ipslaii  mined  hy 
a  sm.ill  hydraulic  engine.  fri<  tion  ilulehes  permit  ling  it  to 
work  in  every  direilioii.  Fimilly.  weights  of  less  tliaii  '.''.'.ii-Vt 
Ihs.  are  rais«'d  hy  means  of  .1  chain  jta-siii;;  over  a  pulley  lixid 
at  the  head  of  the  jih  and  driven  hy  a  spei  iai  li\ilr:inlic  jiis 
ton.  This  piston  is  ><>  iieared  th.it  a  str<ike  of  :i.2s  ft.  pro- 
ilu<es  a  lift  of  lit. lis  ft.  at  the  hook.  The  expense  of  the  crane 
w,(s  alw>ut  jCW.'.Ktil.  of  which  ifti.O.")U  were  for  tlie  fnund.-ilion. 
This  app.aratus  has  always  worked  )icrfectly  sinc<-  it  w.-is  tir-.t 
jiul  in  service,  and  is  considered  a  worthy  example  of  Kn  ni  h 
engineering  const  met  ion. 

Kverything  hcing  re.-idy.  the  Minister  of  Maiine  chose  a 
torpedo  hoat  of  Id,"*  ft.  :!  in.  in  Irngih  for  the  tri.il.  It  heing 
at  Toulon,  il  w;is  lieiided  th.at  th<-  Iralispoitalion  shimld  take 
pla<e  in  the  opiiosilc  direction— th.-it  is  to  s;iy.  from  Touh.ii 
to  Cherhourg.  The  toriK-do  hoat  No.  t1.  of  los  ft.  :i  in  .  was 
hiiilt  in  Havre,  hy  Norinand,  and  was  under  the  command  of 
a  Lieiiten.ant  Haelimes.  The  material  huill  at  Cieusot  was  sent 
to  Toulon.  The  setting  ii|m>ii  ihe  triuks  was  ai  1  onipli>lieiI 
wilhoiit  any  ditlictilty.  The  Id'.-im.  hung  from  a  h\dniuli<- 
crane.  w;is  lowered  to  a  point  over  the  hoat.  l-^aili  sliiiL'  was 
com|Mi.sed  of  a  rope  passing  eight  times  around  the  lioom. 
lieing  carried  under  the  vessel  hy  two  divers.  These  slings 
Were  alinovl  exactly  like  rigid  conne<t ions,  and  the  lifting  of 
the  hoat  on  to  Ihe  trucks  Was  aceoniplished  without  any  ditli 
eultv.  Finally,  to  make  stirc  that  the  oxeihaiig  should  not 
iM'ud.  and.  in  any  ease,  in  order  to  deteruiine  the  limits  of 
deforniation  which  might  he  proilueed,  the  Im.it  w.is  left  for 
(0  hours  simply  Te.vting  in  its  er.adles  and  without  any  other 
sup|>ort.  It  w;is  found  lit  the  end  of  that  time  th.at  the  hoat 
showed  no  signs  of  straining.  The  Palis,  l.y<)ns  A'  Mediter- 
ranean Company  havinir  verilied  the  load,  remarked  that  the 
ceiit<T  of  gravity  of  the  hoat  not  heiiiL'  in  the  center  of  its 
length     WHS  therefiu'e   not   an  eijUal  distance   from    the  two 
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trucks,  so  that  tlie  weight  carried  by  each  of  them  was  not 
tlic  same.     One  of  the  truclcs  carried  1 1  tons,  tlie  other  37  tons, 
which  made  12.8  tons  per  axle  for  this  truck,  including  its  own 
weight  and  that  of  the  cradle.     To  cqualixe  tliis  load  and  raise 
that  of  one  of  the  trucks  to  20  tons,  the  maximum  calculated 
by  the  Creusot  Company  for  the  side  (warns,  it  was  necessary 
to  shift  the  torpedo  boat  6  ft.  10^  in.  alicad. 
The  overhang  at  the  front  end  then  became 
42  ft.  1(H  in.     The  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  route  compelled  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Med- 
iterranean Company  to  run  the  contour  car 
oyer  the  line  which  the  torpedo  Iwat  was  to 
traverse.   Tliis  second  experiment  merely  con- 
firmed the  results  which  had  already  been  ob- 
tained.    Finally  the   Navy  Department  was 
compelled  to  enlarge  the  entrance  gate  to  the 
Cherbourg  arsenal,  and  to  pierce  the  interior 
wall  and  to  mo<lify  the  track  l>eyond  this  wall 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  passjtge  of  a  curve 
of  459  ft.   radius.     The  first  movement  was 
made   from  the  arsenal   to  Uie  Polytechnic 
School  of  Toulon.     The  curve  of  small  radius 
surrounding  the  basin  was  passed   success- 
fully,  and  the  return  by  backing  was  made 
without  any  difficulty. 

Then  a  trip  was  made  as  a  preliminary  test 
between  Toulon  and  La  Ciotat,  which  was 
alx)ut  18f  miles  distant.  The  train  ran  first 
from  the  arsenal  to  Seyne,  miide  a  turn  a>K>ut 
the  dock,  running  along  curves  of  492  ft. 
radius,  and  then  ran  toward  La  Ciotat  and 
came  back  without  any  difficulty  into  Toulon. 
The  carrying  of  the  torpe<lo  boat  was  per- 
fect in  every  particular,  and  the  oscillations  to 
which  it  was  8ul>jected  did  not  cause  the 
slightest  trouble.  One  of  the  axles  of  tlie 
truck  heated  considerably  on  the  run,  but  this 
very  frequently  occurs  when  new  material  is 
useii  for  the  first  time  un<ler  a  very  heavy 
load.  The  special  (rain  passed  another  train 
while  running  without  any  trouble.  The  test 
was  perfectly  successful  from  a  technical 
standpoint.  Finally  a  serious  accident  oc- 
curred on  leaving  the  arsenal  at  La  Seyne. 
Inspector  Bonnemain,  who  was  on  the  tor- 
pedo boat,  was  thrown  upon  the  track  by  telegraph  wires,  and 
had  his  foot  ci  ushed  by  the  wheels  of  one  of  the  cars,  so  that 
an  amputation  of  the  leg  was  necessary. 

The  route  to  be  followed  from  Toulon  to  Cherbourg  had 
l>ccn  laid  down  by  the  railroad  companies,  who  had  agreed  to 
the  running  of  the  train  over  their  lines.  The  line  chosen  ran 
by  way  of  Marseilles,  Tarascon,  Remoulin,  Pont  Saint-Esprit, 
Peyraud,  Firminy,  Montbrison,  Thiers  and  Moulins,  on  the 


no  stop  which  would  necessitate  a  hight  service  under  certain 
parts  of  the  road.  The  start  from  Toulon  was  fixed  at  6.30  in 
the  morning  of  the  first  day,  and  the  arrival  at  Cherbourg 
would  have  been  at  7.45  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  the 
duration  of  the  run  being  61  hours,  51  minutes.  The  second 
schedule  was  laid  out  with  the  idea  that  the  train  should  stop 
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Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  Line  ;  by  way  of  Montlucon. 
Vierzon,  Tours,  I^  Mans  over  the  Orleans  lUilway  ;  and 
Mezidon  and  Caen  on  the  Western  Road.  The  total  distance 
iKtwccn  is  848  miles.  The  running  of  the  train  at  the  rate  of 
15i  miles  an  hour  at  the  maximum  was  calculated  under  two 
hypotheses  ;  the  first  took  it  for  grante<l  that  there  would  be  |  of  its  overhang. 
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every  evening  and  should  not  travel  at  night.  The  start  from 
Toulon  was  also  placed  at  6.30  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
day,  but  the  arrival  at  Cherbourg  would  not  occur  until  7.54 
on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day,  after  a  trip  of  157  hours 
and  24  minutes.  Although  the  duration  of  the  trip  was  length- 
ened by  96  hours,  9  minutes,  or  four  days,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment preferred  the  second  itinerary,  on  account  of  the  care 
which  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  first  trial,  as  well  as 
for  the  watchfulness  which  would  have  been  necessarily  in- 
curred along  the  line  and  the  saving  of  night  work.  It  was 
understood  definitely  with  all  of  the  companies  that  the  pas- 
senger service  on  all  of  their  roads  should  not  be  modified, 
and  that  the  special -trip  train  should  await  their  passage,  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  freight  train  should  wait  for  it. 

A  new  verification  of  permanent  structures  along  the  line 
from  Mans  to  Mezidon  caused  the  Western  Company  to  ask 
that  the  guard  rails  and  engine-room  projections  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  torpedo  boat.  The  lead  stems  forming  the 
fringe  of  the  contour  car  had  touched  a  tunnel,  and  14  per- 
manent structures  and  the  planking  showed  that  the  projec- 
tions ot  the  engine  would  have  scraped  the  posts  of  six  others 
and  been  broken.  The  lateral  projections  had  touched  cer- 
tain loaded  cars  and  even  the  lanterns  of  trains  that  bad  been 
passed.  The  work  demanded  was  done,  but  it  caused  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty,  especially  when  it  came  to  the  matter  of  the 
angle  irons  holding  the  guardrails ;  these  angle  irons  were 
riveted  to  the  main  scantlings  on  the  inside  of  the  boat,  and 
to  detach  them  involved  considerable  work,  especially  in  tlie 
water-tight  partitions.  Finally,  at  Toulon,  a  loading  model 
with  a  contour  of  planks  of  the  same  kind  as  that  uKd  upon 
the  railroads  was  placed  in  the  arsenal,  and  it  p>ennitted  the 
train  to  pass  without  any  accident. 

The  final  composition  of  the  train  included  an  engine  and 
tender,  a  brake  van  for  the  conductor,  a  tool  car,  a  passenger 
car,  and  a  car  for  assistants  ;  two  platform  cars  without  any 
side  bars  served  as  sustaining  cars  under  the  front  end  of  the 
boat.  They  were  attached  to  the  two  trucks  and  to  the  special 
car  built  for  the  sternpnst.  The  latter  was  followed  by  a 
second  tool  car,  and  a  brake  van  was  used  for  a  lookout. 
From  the  car  occupied  by  the  assistants  all  the  movements  of 
the  torpedo  boat  were  watched,  and  especially  the  oscillations 
One  of  the  tool  cars  containetl  the  armament 
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,<{  the  l)oal,  and  tbe  other  (he  conning  tower,  smoke  stacks, 
mil  those  parts  of  the  boat  which  had  been  taken  down  for 
transportation.  Everything  being  thus  prepared,  the  attempt 
ill  transportation  having  been  made  to  La  Ciotat,  the  train  left 
loulon  for  Cherbourg  at  23  minutes  past  6  in  the  morning. 
During  tbe  trip  each  company  sent  a  section  man  with  the 
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train,  as  well  as  a  general  inspector  and  a  representative  from 
the  locomotive  department.  No  accident  occurred  on  the 
route,  although  the  axles  of  some  of  the  trucks  heated,  and 
one  especially  so,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  hinder  the 
transportation  nor  to  cause  any  delay  in  the  running  of  the 
train.  The  heated  axle  was  cooled  by  putting  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  flour  of  sulphur  In  the  oil-box.  The  total  amount  of 
the  oscillations  of  the  front  end  of  the  overliang  did  not  exceed 
from  4  in.  to  6  in.  Between  Tours  and  Le  Mans  the  main- 
tenance department  of  the  Orleans  Railway  lowered  the  track 
considerably,  without  which  this  work  would  have  incurred 
further  difficulties.  Also  some  disks  and  other  permanent 
structures  had  been  removed  as  the  necessities  have  indicated. 

Starting  from  Le  Mans,  the  two  lead  stems  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  projections  of  the  angle  irons  holding  the 
guard-rail  of  the  torpedo  Iwat  passed  everything  without 
touching  it.  The  wood  of  these  guard-rails  having  been  taken 
off  for  the  trip,  it  Viecame  important  to  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bility of  maintaining  the  angle  irons  in  place  without  taking 
them  down,  sis  the  replacing  them  would  necessarily  involve 
considerable  work.  It  was  also  seen  that  the  track  would 
admit  of  a  greater  breadth  than  that  of  the  torpedo  boat  of 
108  ft.  4  in.  in  length.  Between  Dissay  and  Le  Mans  and 
between  Carentan  and  Cherbourg  the  speeA  was  increased 
without  any  trouble  to  21t.  and  even  25  miles  per  hour.  Dur- 
ing the  run  the  train  stopped  at  Pont  Saint-Esprit,  Firminv, 
Moulins,  Saint-Armand,  Tours  and  Argentan.  The  torpedo 
boat  had  then  passed  the  Auvcrgne  Mountains.  From  all 
parts  the  people  collected  along  the  line  of  the  road  to  see  a 
war  vessel,  and  one  of  such  recent  invention,  passing  over 
France  on  a  railway.  Those  who  took  part  in  the  trip  will 
never  forget  the  interest  and  tlie  curiosity  which  everywhere 
centered  about  this  strange  object.  The  torpedo-lx)at  train 
reached  the  Cherbourg  station  on  September  2  at  7.50  p.m. 

In  the  morning  of  September  3  the  train,  which  had  been 
standing  in  a  station  on  a  special  side  track,  was  run  into  the 
CherlK)urg  arsenal,  where  everything  was  ready  for  setting 
the  vessel  in  tlie  water,  but  the  rivet  holes  of  the  guard-rails 
did  not  permit  this  work  to  be  done  at  once,  and  it  was  here 
found  that  the  whole  had  been  subjected  to  no  strain  and  had 
incurred  no  alteration  during  the  tiip. 

Immediate  attention  was  then  paid  to  the  rearmament,  but 
the  riveting  and  relocation  of  the  guard-rails  required  some 
time,  and  the  vessel  was  not  in  the  water  again  till  September 
12.  This  was  merely  a  repetition  of  the  operation  of  setting 
it  on  the  trucks.  The  commission  which  had  charge  of  the 
torpedo  boats  and  took  control  of  the  test  stated  that  it  had 
lost  nothing  in  speed,  and  that  its  hull,  boilei,  engines,  and 
military  apparatus  had  suffered  in  no  way  by  tliis  transporta 
tion  over  the  railroad.    The  torpedoes  alone  were  slightly  out 


of  order,  but  this  disadvantage  was  not  a  serious  one,  and  the 
boat  on  its  arrival  was  equipped  with  torpedoes  that  were 
already  prepared.  It  must  he  remarked  that  those  which  had 
come  from  Toulon  were  in  boxes  placed  in  one  of  the  brake 
vans  of  the  train,  and  their  disarrangement  did  not  at  all  de- 
pend on  the  movements  of  the  boat  during  the  trip. 

The  expense  of  work  preparatory  to  trans- 
portations of  this  kind  has  been  placed  at  $114 
per  boat  at  the  starting-point  and  at  the  ix>int 
of  arrival.  In  addition  to  this,  $2,578.5  were 
paid  to  the  railway  companies.  The  amount 
which  they  received  was  just  about  equal  to 
their  disbursements.  The  time  of  preparation 
of  the  boat  for  transportation  and  rearmament 
was  about  20  days,  on  account  of  the  difB- 
culties  offered  by  taking  down  of  tbe  engine- 
room  projections,  and  especially  the  angle  irons 
holding  the  guard-rail.  It  is  possible  to  dimin- 
ish this  delay  very  considerably  by  keeping 
the  angle  irons,  the  guanl-rails,  and  the  en- 
gine-room proiections  in  place,  and  making  a 
few  modifications  in  overhead  work,  such  as 
the  stacks,  the  fastenings  of  the  conning  tow- 
er, and  other  deck  projections.  Lieutenant 
Baehmes  estimates  that  this  work  can  be  easily 
reduced  to  8J  days,  four  of  which  can  be  oc- 
cupied in  the  trip.  The  itinerary  laid  down  by 
the  railway  companies  showed  that  by  run- 
ning at  night  vi'ith  a  speed  of  onl^  1.5^  miles 
per  hour,  the  trip  could  be  made  in  61  hours, 
or  2i  days.  Thus  at  the  end  of  7  days  the 
vessel,  from  being  ready  to  go  to  sea  at  Toulon, 
would  be  ready  to  leave  Cherbourg  for  its  new 
destination. 

The  trial  has  therefore  been  very  success- 
ful, and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it 
is  possible  to  carry  itorpedo  boats  having 
a  length  of  from  108  ft.  to  130  ft.,  over  a  run  of  848  miles 
without  any  trouble.  Their  transportation  from  Toulon  to 
Cherbourg,  including  disarmament  and  rearmament,  could 
be  accomplished  in  7  days,  while  the  voyage  by  sea  would 
require  20  days.  In  the  latter  they  encountered  all  kinds  of 
dangers,  especially  those  that  were  shown  to  exist  near  Cher- 
bourg on  March  22,  1889,  or  those  which  involved  the  loss  of 
L'Avant  Garde  on  the  shores  of  Portugal  in  February,  1890. 
Torpedo  boats  which  have  made  tbe  passage  by  way  of  Gibral- 
tar have  reached  port  with  their  hull  and  boilers  strained, 
requiring  extensive  repairs  ;  whereas  those  which  had  come 
over  by  rail  would  be  ready  to  go  into  service  at  once.  In 
case  of  war  the  trip  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  ocean  or  to 
the  English  Channel  and  inversely  could  be  made  rapidly 
and  with  absolute  security.  Finally,  in  the  same  instance,  a 
torpedo  boat  would  be  delivered  at  any  point  reached  by  rail- 
ways where  a  track  of  standard  gauge  has  connections,  and 
the  Navy  Department  could  prepare  in  all  ports,  which  it 
would  consider  advisable,  inclined  planes  or  other  means  for 
placing  the  vessel  in  the  water  or  for  loading  it  upon  the 
trucks.  These  are  the  results  which  have  been  demonstrated 
by  the  trial  transportation  of  a  torpedo  boat  from  Toulon  to 
Cherbourg. 


TRIPLE-EXPANSION   ENGINE  FOR  TUG 
WILMOT." 


W.  G. 


The  engine  published  in  this  issue  was  built  by  F.  W. 
Wheeler  &  Co.,  of  West  Bay  City,  Mich  ,  for  a  steel  tug 
named  in  honor  of  her  ownei .  W.  O.  WilniiOt,  of  New  Orleans. 
La.    The  general  dimensions  of  the  vessel  are  as  follows  : 

Length  over  all 110  ft.  6  in. 

Length  between  perpendiculars 99  "  6  " 

Beam,  molded 23"   0" 

Depth,  molded 12  "   6  " 

Draft  of  water 11  "  0  " 

The  propelling  macliinery  consists  of  an  inverted,  direct- 
acting,  surface-condensing,  triple-expansion  engine,  with  cyl- 
inders 16  in.,  24  in.,  and  40  in.  diameter,  and  a  stroke  of  28  in., 
driving  a  right-handed  screw  propeller  9  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter, 
with  a  mean  pitch  of  12  ft.  6  in.  The  cylinders  are  placed 
with  the  high  pressure  in  the  middle,  the  intermediate  for- 
ward, and  the  low  pressure  aft,  this  being  the  sequence  of 
cylinders  generally  adopted  by  tbe  majority  of  engine-builders 
on  the  lakes. 

Each  cylinder  is  fitted  with  relief  valves,  top  and  bottom, 
and  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is  provided  with  a  2i-in.  start- 
ing valve.     All  steam-ports  and  passages  are  calculated  for  a 
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piston  speed  of  650  ft.  per  minute,  with  a  flow  of  steam  of 
'.1.000  ft.  per  minute  for  steam  ptassagcs  and  6,000  ft.  per  min- 
ute for  exhaust.  Tlie  ports  in  tlie  higli-pressure  cylinder  are 
1 1  in.  deep  and  13  in.  -wide.  The  intermediute-pressure  cylin- 
der has  two  H  in.  X  19  in.  ports,  and  the  low  pressure  cylin- 
ik-r  lias  two  13  in.  X  36  in.  wide  ports.  The  nuiin  steampipe 
is  of  copper  5  in.  inside  diameter,  the  intermediate  receiver 
pipe  is  8  in.,  and  the  low-pressure  receiver-pipe  is  lOi  in.  in 
.jianieter,  the  exhaust-pipe  leading  to  condenser  l>eing  12  in. 
ill  diameter.  The  throttle-valve  is  of  the  balanced  type,  and 
Titled  with  a  suitable  relief-valve,  so  as  to  work  free  and  easy. 
The  high-pressure  cylinder  is  provided  with  valve-chest  liners 
of  hard,  close- 
i;rained  cast  iron 
with  diagonal 
bridges  and  ports 
U  in.  deep.  The 
piston-valve  is  sol- 
id, 71  in.  diameter, 
:ind  fitted  perfect- 
ly steam-tight  in 
liners  ;  lap  on  top 
is  If  in.  and  1^  in. 
on  bottom  ;  no  in- 
side laps.  The  in- 
termediale-p  r  e  s  s- 
ure  and  low-press- 
ure cylinders  are 
titte<l  witJi  com- 
mon double-port- 
ed slid  e- valves, 
perfectly  Imlancccl 
by  cylinders  and 
bidauce  ])ist0DS  of 
4i  in.  and  7  in.  di- 
ameter respective- 
ly on  top  of  steam 
chests.  The  inter- 
m  e  d  i  ate-pressure 
"valvc  has  a  sleam 
lap  of  l^V  ID-  OB 
top  and  1,*(  in.  on 
but  torn,  and  the 
low-pressure  valve 
has  1  ,'f  in.  lap  on 
top  and  1  ,V  in.  on 
lK)ttom.  All  valves 
have  a  travel  of  4i 
in.  and  are  worked 
direct  by  the  Ste- 
venson double-bar 
link-motion  pro- 
vided with  adjust- 
able cut-olT  ar- 
rangement. Steam 
is  cut  oiT  at  about 
.7  of  stroke  in  all 
cylinders  when  in 
full  gear.  All 
valve-stems  are  of 
best  machinery 
steel  and  2i  in.  di- 
ameter. The  en- 
gine is  provided 
with  steam  revers- 
ing gear,  having  a 
cylinder  10  in.  di 
ameter  and  12  in. 
stroke  operated  by 
a  differential 
valve- motion 
from  the  engi- 
neer's platform.  The  pistons  are  of  cast  iron  6  in.  deep, 
and  are  fitted  with  the  usual  lake  style  of  self-setting  spring 
rings.  The  pislon-rods  are  of  best  machinery  sleel  3i  in. 
in  diameter,  seciireil  to  cross  heads  and  pistons  l)y  tapered, 
ends  and  nuts.  The  cross-heads  are  of  wrought  iron  with  gud- 
iceons  and  slippers  forged  on.  The  slippers  are  provided  wilh 
brass  jilis  84  in.  wide  and  12  in.  long.  The  connecting-rods  are  of 
wrought  iron  6  ft.  In-tween  centers,  having  the  upper  ends 
forkeii  to  span  the  cross-heatl  jaws,  which  are  3i  in.  long  and 
31  in.  dianieU-r.  The  upper  ends  are  turne<l  to  a  diameter  of 
31  in.  and  4  in.  at  the  lower  ends.  All  connecting  rotl  bolts 
are  of  stivl  11  in.  diameter  at  the  up|)er  ends  and  2  in.  at  the 
lower  ends.  The  crank  pin  brasses  and  all  main  journals  are 
lined  with  Magnolia  antifriction  metal  strips.  The  cylinders 
and  valve-chests  are  covered  with  magnesia  covering  and 


lagged  wilh  highly  polished  birch.  They  are  supported  by 
six  ca.st-iron  columns,  the  port  columns  l>eing  provided  with 
large  Ijearing  surfaces  and  water-jackets  for  slides.  Through- 
bolls  are  uscS  whererer  practical  throughout  the  whole  engine. 
The  bed-plate  is  the  Iwx  type  cast  in  one  piece,  having  five 
main  journals,  each  journal  having  two  2i  in.  holding-down 
bolts  and  cast-iron  caps.  'I'he  crank-shaft  is  made  of  1)e8t 
wrought  iron  of  the  built-up  type  8  in.  in  diameter.  The 
thicknes.ses  of  crank  arms  are  4}  in.  for  intermediate  pressure, 
51  in.  for  high  pressure,  and  5}  in.  for  low  pressure,  wilh  a 
common  width  of  15*  in.  The  crank-pins  are  all  8  in.  diam- 
eter and  81  in.  long.     The  cranks  are  place<l  130°  apart,  with 


LONGITUDINAL  SBtTION  OF  TRIPLE  EXPANSION  ENGINE  FOR  TUG   "W.   G.   MILMOT." 

the  low  pressure  leading  high  pres.sure.  The  thrust  shaft  is 
8  in.  diameter,  having  the  collars  forged  on,  14  in.  diameter 
and  21  in.  thick.  The  thrust  liearing  is  of  the  horsethoe  ty|>e, 
with  three  cast-iron  collars  lined  with  graphite  metal  and  ad- 
justable by  means  of  strol-bolLs  and  brass  nuts.  It  is  dfsit.'ned 
for  a  thrust  of  50  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  provided  with  a 
line  liearing  t)  in.  wide  to  support  the  thrust-shaft.  A  similar 
line-bearing  sup|)orts  the  after  end  of  thrust-shaft.  The  stern 
tube  is  10  ft.  long,  made  of  cast  iron,  wilh  internal  bushings 
forward  and  aft.  The  forward  bushing  is  of  brass  lined  with 
lignum  vit^r.  and  the  after  bushing  is  34  in.  long  and  made  of 
hard  cast  iron  in  halves,  so  us  to  be  easily  renewe<l  when 
worn.  The  pro|iellershaft  is  8  in.  diameter  and  8|  in.  at 
bushings.  Wrought-iron  bands  are  shrunk  on  projjeller-shaft 
at  after- liearing  to  provide  for  the  great  wearing  caused  by 
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the  extreme  amount  of  sand  and  cluy  fouml  in  the  Mississippi 
Uivcr  water.  Experit'tice  iias  sliown  that  cu&t-iroD  stern  bear- 
injfs  are  most  suitable  for  service  in  tliese  waters. 

Steam  is  furnished  by  a  cylindrical  return  tubular  boiler 
12  ft.  (i  in.  in  diameter  and  1'2  ft.  G  in.  long,  designed  for  a 
working  pressure  of  ItiO  lljs.  per  square  inch.  The  three  fur- 
naces are  40  in.  inside  diameter  and  8  ft.  long,  giving  a  grate 
surface  of  63  sq.  ft  ,  and  the  boiler  has  318  'di  in.  charcoal 
iron  tubes  8  ft  C  in.  long,  with  a  total  heating  surface  of 
2,100  sq.  ft. 

All  ptimps  are  independent,  and  the  condenser  is  of  the 
Wheeler  Admiralty  Surface  Condenser  type,  with  combined 
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air  and  circulating  pumps.  Diameter  of  steam  cylinder, 
13  in.;  diameter  of  air  cylinder,  14  in.;  diameter  of  water  cyl- 
inder. 14  in.,  with  a  common  stroke  of  12  in.  Cooling  surface 
in  condenser  is  1,100  8(i  ft.  The  feed-water  passes  from  the 
hot  well  through  a  feed-water  fli(er  in  four  compartments 
filled  witli  hay  and  charcoal  to  the  feed-pump,  and  is  dis- 
charg>'d  through  a  fce<l-water  heater  into  the  boiler.  The  ex- 
haust steam  from  all  pumps  pa-s-ses  through  this  heater,  which 
is  24  in.  diameter  and  10  ft.  long,  and  contains  70  Ij  in.  hruiss 

tulKiS. 

The  maximum  power  developed  by  the  engine  under  160  lbs. 
of  steam  and  when  making  HH  revolutions  per  minute  is  8.50 
indicated  II. 1'.,  the  vessel  making  16  statute  miles  i>er  hour. 
The  indicator  cards  publishetl  herewith  were  taken  when  the 
engine  was  working  138  revolutions  per  minute  under  onlinary 
conditions,  with  150  lbs.  of  steam  and  2-'>  in.  vacuum.  The 
engine  was  built  from  designs  by  8veu  Anderson,  Mechanical 
Engineer  with  F.  W.  Wheeler  &  Co. 

The  Dry  Dock  Iron  Company,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  are  now 
b.iildiiig  one  of  their  patent  sectional  cast-stei-l  screw-propeller 
wheels  for  the  W.  O.  MllnDt.  The  tuivnntages  claimetl  by 
this  type  of  pro|>eller  are  a  saving  in  weight  of  about  15  per 
C(!iit.  over  the  oidinary  sectional  cast-iron  wheels,  li-ss  resist- 
ance caused  by  a  screw-shaped  hub,  and  greater  strength 
gained  by  using  the  best  cast  steel  made.     Especially  is  the 


latter  a  desirable  feature  for  lake  vessels  and  river  tugs  strik 
ing  snags  and  logs  very  frequently.  As  will  be  seen  from  tin- 
engraving,  the  blades  are  dovetailed  in  the  hub  and  carefully 
tilted  and  fastened  by  means  of  steel  keys.  The  new  screw- 
ferry  steamer  PUnsurt.  now  building  for  the  Detroit,  Belk- 
Isle  &  Windsor  Ferry  Company,  is  fitted  with  a  10-ft.  wheel 
of  this  type,  and  the  results  wdl  l>e  looked  for  with  great  in- 
terest. 


LIQUID   FUELS. 


Mn.  G.  Stockfleth,  an  engineering  expert  of  the  Noble 
Petroleum  Production  Company,  recently  read  a  paper  on 
Liquid  Fuels  before  an  English  technical  society.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract  from  it : 

' '  The  use  of  liquid  fuel  is  by  no  means  of  recent  date  ;  it 
has  for  many  years  been  pretty  general  in  Russia,  and  the 
question  cannot  any  more  be  considered  as  a  problem  which 
has  to  pass  through  its  experimental  stages.  Before  going 
further  into  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  define  which  liquids 
can  best  be  used  as  fuel.  A  goo<i  many  oils  might  enter  the 
list  were  it  not  for  some  indispensalile  requirements,  such  as 
cheapness,  absence  of  danger,  capability  for  developing  heat 
and  undergoing  complete  combustion,  without  producing  un- 
pleasant smells,  smoke,  and  dangerous  and  unhealthy  gases, 
which  conditions  practically  reduce  the  number  to  the  oils  de- 
rived from  coal  and  from  crude  petroleum.  The  first-named 
(oil  derived  from  coal)  is,  however,  not  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  even  a  limited  consumption,  and  would  Ik;  far 
too  expensive  to  manufacture  solely  for  fuel  purposes.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  crude  petroleum  that  we  must  turn  for  obtaining 
a  suittible  oil. 

"  Crude  petroleum  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  mixture  of 
a  great  number  of  hydrocarbons  differing  in  boiling  i)oiut 
and  density,  and,  by  being  submitted  to  distillation,  it  gives 
a  series  of  hydrocarbons  known  as  gasoline,  l)enzoline,  kero 
sene,  etc.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  these  different  products.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  tlie 
first  distillate  of  crude  petroleum,  which  evaporates  at  a  low 
temperature,  is  the  most  infiammable,  and  gradually,  as  the 
temperature  is  raised,  the  less  dangerous  oils  are  distilled, 
until  the  temperature  in  the  stills  reaches  300  C.  to  320°  C. ; 
at  this  point  the  distillate  is  called  kerosene,  and  the  residue 
(which  in  Russian  is  called  astatki)  forms  the  oil  which  so  ad- 
mirably answers  the  conditions  tor  a  good  liquid  fuel.  It 
contains  all  the  heavy  hydrocarbons  capable  of  creating  heat, 
anil  the  high  temperature  to  which  it  ha.s  been  exposed  having 
freed  it  from  all  dangerous  volatile  liquids,  guarantees  its 
complete  sitfety  ;  a  match  or  any  other  nuked  light  is  imme- 
diately extinguislietl  when  plunged  into  it.  In  order  to  make 
it  burn  it  requires  special  treatment,  about  which  more  shall 
be  said  presently.  As  astatki  presents  no  danger  whatever, 
it  is  in  Baku  stored  in  large  open  excavations  in  the  ground, 
containing  up  to  5,000,000  poods  each,  ecjuai  to  more  than 
100,000  tons.  In  some  of  the  distilleries  astatki  is  used  as 
fuel  under  one  still  immediately  after  having  been  let  out  of 
another,  which  shows  that  even  at  a  high  temperature  it  CJiu 
be  handled  with  safety.  The  Russian  crude  petroleum  gives 
aliout  35  per  cent,  bcnzolinc,  gasoline,  and  kerost'ne  ;  the  re- 
maining 65  per  cent,  is  used  for  the  manufactiire  of  lubricat- 
ing oils  and  mostly  as  fuel.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to 
wliich  it  is  U8e<l  in  Russia  for  locomotive,  steamship,  and  even 
stationary  boilers,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  transport  ct 
astatki  from  Baku  to  the  Caspian  seaports  and  Astrakan, 
amounted,  in  1892,  to  107,361,435  |)«od8,  equal  to  about 
3,000,000  tons  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  some  250,000  tons 
were  ship|)c'd  from  Batoum.  The  statistics  for  1893  are  not 
yet  available  for  reference,  but  will  probably  show  an  increase. 

"  For  ttoiler  and  distilling  pur|x>ses  it  is  nccessitry  to  create 
a  larger  antl  more  powerful  flame,  and  steam  is  used  for  form 
ing  it  into  a  spray  which  is  easily  ignited,  an<l  then  burns 
fiercely.  Many  injectors  or  pulverizators  in  Russia,  called 
fasunkas,  have  lieen  con.structeil  unrl  |>alented,  but  it  has  l)ecn 
found  that  the  most  primitively  constructed  pulverizators  an- 
swer as  well  as  the  more  complicated  kinds.  The  apparatus 
U8e<l  under  the  stills  consists  simply  of  two  ^  in.  piiH.-s,  one 
leading  the  oil  from  a  tank,  the  other  steam  from  a  boiler. 
The  ends  of  the  pipes  are  flattened  by  a  blow  of  a  hammer,  and 
then  tle<l  together  with  a  piece  of  wire  ;  the  steam  jet  catches 
the  outflowing  oil,  and  forms  the  spray.  It  is  well  to  ki-ep 
the  oil  a  little  warm  to  facilitate  its  pas.sage  in  the  pi|K's. 
through  which  it  dcsci>nd.s  by  gravitation.  This  pulveri/jitor 
gives  entire  satisfaction  ;  the  flame  is  powerful  and  bright, 
and  not  a  drop  of  oil  is  wasted  when  once  tlie  flow  has  been 
regulate<l.     No  smoke  or  flame  ascends  the  chimney— which, 
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l)y  the  way,  can  be  very  short— as  the  steam  jet  itself  cieates 
sulUcient  draft.  A  somewhat  neater  api>cariiDce  can  be  given 
u>  the  injector  when  the  oil  pipe  is  arranged  inside  the  steam- 
pipe,  and  provided  with  a  cast-iron  or  brass  nozzle,  which  can 
l)e  shaped  to  give  the  tlanie  any  desired  form.  As  far  back  as 
1880  I  had  occasion  to  make,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Nobel 
Brothers,  in  St.  Petersburg,  some  experiments  with  oil  firing 
before  a  committee  of  the  Russian  Aamiialty. 

"  Experiments  have  been  made  with  compressed  air  for 
spraying  the  oil,  but  the  results  have  not  mateiially  differed 
from  those  obtained  with  steam.  Air  must,  of  course,  in  any 
case,  have  access  to  the  flame,  and  openings  on  the  front  of 
the  Hue  must  be  provided  for  its  admittance.  In  most  cases 
the  hole  in  the  furnace  door  through  which  the  nozzle  of  the 
pulverizator  is  iriroduced,  is  sufficient  for  letting  in  the  quan- 
tity necessary  for  the  combustion.  By  using  steam  for  spray- 
ing, no  oil  accumulates  in  the  flue  when  the  flow  is  regulated, 
consequently  a  complete  combustion  of  the  oil  takes  place. 
Looking  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  cost,  it  is  nut  prob- 
able that  the  compressed  air  can  be  produced  cheaper  than  the 
necessary  <iuantity  of  steam  taken  direct  from  the  boiler.     It 


by  about  two-thirds,  as  only  half  the  tonnage  would  have  to 
be  kept  in  stock,  and  this  quantity  can  be  stored  more  econom- 
icallv  in  point  of  space  than  the  same  quantity  of  coal.  A 
considerable  amount  of  labor  employed  in  storing  coal  and 
loading  tenders  can  be  saved,  and  the  oil  can  be  taken  in 
simultamoiisly  with  the  water  supply,  as  quickly  and  in  a 
like  manner.  The  avoidance  of  smoke  and  blowing  safety- 
valves  will  greatly  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers,  a 
point  for  which  the  railway  companies  are  usually  prepared 
to  make  considerable  sacrifices. 

"  For  steamships  the  advantages  of  using  lii^uid  fuel  are  of 
still  greater  importance.  The  Oil  can  be  kept  in  ballast  tanks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  an  arrangement  which  greatly  aug- 
ments the  stability  of  the  vessel,  and  can,  as  it  is  consumed, 
be  replaced  by  water.  The  size  of  the  stokehold  can  be  re- 
duced considerably,  and  the  numl)er  of  stokers  diminished  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  four.  In  stormy  wc«ther  it  is  of 
great  advantage.  The  danger  of  fire  in  the  coal-bunkers  will 
not  be  replacetl  by  any  similar  risk  connected  with  the  use  of 
oil.  Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  ship  having  oil  at  its 
disposal  may,  by  pouring  a  certain   quantity  overboard  in 
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is,  in  fact,  but  a  very  small  quantity  which  is  necessary  for 
doing  this  work,  when  the  pulverizator  is  properly  con- 
structed. The  chief  point  in  the  construction  of  the  pulveri- 
zator is  to  avoid  waste  of  steam— that  is  to  say.  to  construct 
the  nozzle  in  such  manner  that  every  particle  of  steam  takes 
CJire  of  a  corresponding  particle  of  oiL  This  object  will  Usl 
lie  secured  when  the  openings  for  the  st<am,  as  well  as  for 
the  oil.  arc  made  long  and  narrow,  and  are  placed  as  close  to 
one  another  as  jtossible.  All  the  differ<'nt  Russian  constnic- 
liuus  are  made  in  this  way.  The  openings  are  about  1^  in. 
I  mg,  and  |  in.  to  i  in.  wide.  As  the  oil  sometimes  contains 
paratnne,  which  is  likely  to  choke  this  narrow  opening,  it  is 
essential  to  have  an  arrangement  by  which  steam  can  be  led 
through  the  oil  passage  to  clean  it  out.  The  rest  of  the  con- 
struction may  be  varied  to  suit  particular  cases,  and  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  the  manufacture. "  After  men- 
tioning the  general  advantages,  the  author  spoke  upon  the 
special  advantages  accruing  to  railways  and  steamships. 
.  "'  The  valuable  spaces  at  railway  stations,  which  have  now  to 
.-  be  sacrificed  for  ac<^iuti)odating  coal  supply,  could  be  reduced 


rough  weather,  avoid  much  trouble.  For  torpedo-boats  the 
use  of  liquid  fuel  is  possibly  of  still  greater  importance  than 
for  any  other  vessels  ;  the  entire  absence  of  smoke  will  help 
to  avoid  detection  and  possibly  destruction,  and  the  saving  in 
space  is  of  the  utmost  importance  as  well  as  the  possibility  of 
raising  steam  quickly.  Oil  firing  greatly  increases  the  ra- 
pidity of  raising  steam  of  high  pressure  ;  tire-grate  and  ashpit 
can  be  done  away  with  altogether,  the  length  of  the  funnel 
can  be  reduced,  and  a  system  of  water  tul>es  is  better  suited 
to  the  fierce  fire  of  liquid  fuel  than  the  straight  or  curved 
surface  of  an  ordinary  thick  boiler  plate.  No  U>iler  specially 
designetl  for  liquid  fuel  is  yet  in  the  market,  but  the  subject 
leaves  certainly  a  wide  field  for  the  boiler  designer  who,  with 
liquid  fuel,  can  obtain  a  flame  which  can  be  controlled,  direct- 
ed, and  given  uniformity  much  better  than  a  coal  fire,  and 
which  is  less  dependent  tipon  air-currents. 

"  A  disposition  to  use  liquid  fuel  has  already  l)ecn  shown  in 
this  country,  lioth  for  locomotives  and  steamshi|>s.  A  certain 
number  of  locomolives,  and  even  stationary  lioilers,  have  been 
fitted  to  use  oil,  and  have  burned  the  tar  oil  which  was  ob- 
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tainable.  A  smittl  <{Uanlity  also  of  astatki,  which  had  been 
shipped  to  this  country,  lists  been  employed  for  steamship 
use. 

"  As  regards  tlie  supply,  America  and  Russia  produce  very 
different  classi-s  of  crude  oil.  The  American  oil  gives  about 
80  per  cent,  of  kerosene,  and  the  remainder  is  partly  utili/^1 
for  iniikiiii;  other  petroleum  |)ro<lucts.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  likcliliood  of  fretting  any  great  supply  from  these  lielils. 
The  Russian  crude  oil,  on  the  other  hand,  only  gives  about 
■i-'>  per  cent,  of  kerosene  and  other  producis,  leaving  65  per 
cent,  of  asUktki  for  fuel  ;  there  are,  therefore,  if  not  unlimited, 
at  least  very  considerable  iiuantities  at  liand  from  ihcse  fields. 

"  At  present  no  oil  lerriloriis  whicli  approach  the  American 
or  Russian  in  magnitude  are  worke<l." 

The  author  mentioned  various  localities  of  an  oil-ljealing 
character,  among  others,  Burmah,  the  West  Indies,  Canada, 
M«;.\ico,  etc. 

'■  In  Russia,  I)oring  o|Mrrations  commence*!  20  years  later 
(1879),  and  the  numlier  of  wells  drille<t  is  considerably  less, 
but  they  have  been  more  productive  tlian  the  American.  On 
account  of  (he  different  geological  formali.nis  of  lliesc  two 
countries,  the  mxles  of  boring  are  different,  as  well  as  the 
form  of  the  wells.  In  America  a  well  is  often  drilleil  through 
n)ck  from  top  to  bottom  ;  the  averasre  diameter  is  8  in  at  the 
lop.  and  the  depth  is  alM)ut  2,500  ft.  A  complete  outfit  for 
drilling  such  a  well  costs  iJilO.OOO,  and  the  wages  of  the  drill- 
ers is  f:{  to  !j!4  a  day.  If  drillers  are  .secured  for  work  out- 
side the  Uiuted  States,  they  ri-ceive  1(125  a  month  and  travel- 
ing ex|)ense8. 

"The  safest  and  most  practical  way  to  procee<i  will,  in 
most  cases,  prove  to  Ik;  the  following  :  After  tliorough  survey- 
in;;  of  the  particular  field  by  competent  experts  and  geologists, 
■  and  after  having  located  a  number  of  jjlac  s  suitiible  for  trial 
borings,  the  necessary  plant  has  to  b(!  brouirht  into  operation, 
not  so  much  with  a  view  of  getting  hold  of  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  oil,  for  the  storage  of  which  no  provision  has  usually 
been  made,  but  for  ascertaining  the  depth  at  which  the  oil 
will  Ite  struck,  and  as  a  guide  in  defining  the  extent  of  the 
oil-bearing  strata.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
l>eyond  tlie  depth  of.  say,  1,()(K)  ft.  If  the  strata  met  with, 
which  has  to  l>e  carefully  recordeil,  do  not  give  satisfactory 
results,  another  place  has  to  l)e  tried,  and  so  on.  until  the 
op<'rators  have  thoroughlv  s  >undLHl  the  ground,  and  are  per- 
fectly convinced  that  plant  for  larger  and  deeper  wells  is  jnsti 
fiud.  The  cost  of  plant,  the  amount  of  skill  required  in  the 
o|M'rations.  and  the  lime  employed  progress  at  a  much  quicker 
ratio  than  the  depth  ;  in  oilier  words,  a  3,000  ft.  boring  costs 
more  in  money  and  skill  than,  say,  five  borings  1,000  ft.  each  ; 
and  a  territory  is  much  lietter  tested  bv  20  borings  of  500  ft. 
than  by  five  ijorings  of  2,000  ft.  If  oil"  is  found  only  at  3,000 
ft  in  a  new  territory,  it  does  not,  in  fact,  present  very  encour- 
aging prospects,  unless,  of  course,  the  quantities  found  should 
lie  very  considerable. 

"  The  .system  t;)  1h'  recaramended  for  such  borings  are  the 
ordinary  artesian  well  boring,  witli  rotls  and  ropes  and  porta- 
ble ilerrick  ;  for  later  lurings  a  fi.xed  rig  iron  and  wood  for 
use  of  the  American  and  Canadian  iKtring  system,  and  heavier 
tools  may  lie  adopted.  One  outfit  for  every  two,  three,  or 
even  four  test  holes  may  lie  sntticient,  and  requires  but  one 
ex|K-rienced  man  with  two  unskilled  hel|x;rs  for  its  manipula- 
tion. If  steam  power  is  u.seil,  an  additional  man  will  be  re- 
quired. Respinsible  technical  supervision  of  the  operations 
is,  of  course,  indispensable  in  any  case." 

The  discussion  was  o|K-ned  by  the  Chairman,  who  said  he 
could  confirm  what  had  In-en  said  as  to  the  advantages  of 
liiiuid  fuel  uscil  on  radway  trains.  M<(uid  fuel  was  adopted 
on  one  of  the  railways  of  Argentina  in  1890,  and  there  were 
12  locomotives  burning  it.  \Vithin  llie  last  few  months  a 
petroleum-tank  sleani'-hip  had  >)een  driven  across  the  Atlantic 
by  liquid  fuel,     lie  also  spoke  upon  the  (juestion  of  burners. 

Mr.  \els(m  Boyd  stated  that  the  combustion  of  ■«  hydrocar- 
bon was  much  more  perfect  than  that  of  coal,  there  was  not 
the  loss  in  smoke  and  clinker,  anil,  in  locomotives,  there  was 
none  of  that  coating  of  the  tiik-s  with  carbon.  The  great 
difficulty  in  £ii'.;land  was  the  price,  which  was  equal,  at  pres- 
ent, to  coal  at  2-iK.  per  ton.  Another  important  point  was  tlie 
quantity  of  stesim  required  for  the  puiveriz  ilors. 

Mr.  Kdwiu  ilarwood  stated  his  expi'rience  in  hi/yitcht,  the 
liubi/.  remarking  that  his  difficulty  had  been  in  the  adjust- 
ment for  the  Km:ill  amount  of  oil  iitili/ed. 

Mr.  VV.  Warren,  Sir  W.  Percival,  and  others  contributed 
to  the  discussion,  giving  their  experience  in  regard  lo  the  use 
of  liquid  fuel. 


The  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  of  the  steamship  Baku  Stnii- 
dard,  a  short  time  ago,  revived  the  question  of  the  use  of  oil 


as  a  motive  power  for  steamers  and  locomotives.  About  10 
years  since  the  <iuestion  was  somewhat  acute,  but  now  we  are 
enabled  to  lake  a  more  enlightenetl  view  of  the  subject.  The 
((uestion  is  of  some  imp  >rtaacc  to  coal-raising  districts  like 
that  of  South  Wales,  hence  a  short  summary  of  the  positiim 
creale<l  may  be  of  use  and  interest  at  the  present  time.  The 
i|ue.stion  revolves  itself  into  two  main  considerations — is  it 
possible  to  use  petroleum  or  other  mineral  oils  to  silch  an  ex- 
tent as  to  curtail  seriously  the  pro<luction  of  coal  ;  and  in  so 
doing  affect  to  a  large  extent  the  labor  market  of  miners,  sea- 
going tirenien,  and  railway  stokers?  The  latter  part  of  the 
(|uery,  of  cours<',  depends  entirely  on  the  answer  given  to  the 
lormer.  Well,  the  facts  may  bo  briefly  stated  thus  :  There 
are  a  great  numlier  of  steamers  and  locomotives  (which  are 
now  driven  by  steam  raised  from  petroleum)  in  the  Caspian 
and  the  Euxine  oceanic  districts.  A  few  steamers  similarly 
ply  on  the  river  Plate,  and  a  few  are  now  making  inter  ocean 
voyages  to  America  and  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  the  Great  East- 
ern l^ilway,  in  our  own  country,  has  adopted  the  use  of  simie 
oil  for  the  locomotives.  So  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  experiments.  In  1885  the  screw  steamer 
lliinnUina  (afterward  called  the  Marahu  when  taken  to  Brazil) 
made  a  trial  trip  from  London  to  Granton.  Tlie  result  was  a 
passage  of  54  hours  at  a  consumption  of  8  galls,  of  oil  per 
hour.  The  cost  was  estimated  at  £4  against  a  possible  ex- 
penditure of  coal  of  £7  per  day.  Only  two  firemen  were  re- 
c|uired,  in  place  of  live  if  coal  had  Ixen  used.  In  the  same 
year  the  Central  Pacific  liailway  Company  fried  tlie  oil  plan 
on  their  steamers,  oil  having  been  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Tlie  cjst  of  oil  for  their  steamer  Thoroiif/hfare  for  live  months 
w-is  ascertained  to  lie  56  per  cent,  of  that  of  coal.  Put  in  an- 
other way,  it  was  found  lliat  80  imperial  gallons  was  »-<|ual  to 
1  ton  of  coal  for  steam  purposes.  The  cost  licing  as  i|;4  to  $7. 
In  the  recent  ca.se  of  tln!  li<ikn  Stundurd,  the  owners  report 
that  the  mere  weight  of  the  fuel  was  at  the  same  ratio— namely, 
4  to  7.  There  was  also  a  large  saving  of  lal>or  in  engine-room 
department.  If  thi:i  l>e  so,  in  the  intense  competition  of  trade, 
theie  must  lie  a  strong  temptation  to  increase  the  number  of 
tiink  steamers,  and  to  use  oil  as  a  motive  power.  But  as  cost 
must  be  tlie  goveruing  factor,  if  the  price  of  <iil  should  rise,  in 
consi  ((uence  of  an  increased  demaiKl,  reversion  1 1  coal  would 
Iks  very  <iuick  Now.  to  test  this  p  liiit,  let  us  consider  the 
amount  of  oil  piwluctiou  in  thi;  woild.  In  1889  a  statistician 
computed  the  world's  production  of  petroleum  and  its  con 
geners  at  10.500,000  tons  made  up  thus  : 

Tons. 

United  States  of  America 6,000,000 

Russia 8,000.000 

Galicia 1,000.000 

Burmah.   Canada,    Peru,    Germany,    Roumania.  I  g»^  ^^^ 

Transc-aspia,  Australia,  JaiKtn,  etc f  oou.uuu 

Total 10,500,000 

Since  then  America  has  not  incrca.sed  much,  if  at  all.  Russia 
has  aliout  doubled  her  output.  The  protiability  is  tliat,  in 
this  present  year,  the  total  output  is  alwut  14,000,000  to 
15.000.000  t<ms.  Taking  the  Jiak-n  Standard  experiment,  con- 
firmed by  that  of  the  Tlfiroiighfure,  at  7  to  4  against  coal,  it 
woulil  appear  that,  say,  15. 000, (MM)  tons  of  petroleum  is  equal, 
as  a  steam  raiser,  to  about  2(>,0«MI,000  tons  of  coal  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  pnxluction  of  coal  is  over  500,000,000  tons  per 
annum  in  tlie  kn  iwn  world.  How,  therefore,  can  15, (XX), 000 
tons  of  oil  compete  with  such  an  enormous  ({uantity  of  coal  ? 
It  is  alleged  that  the  production  of  oil  is  unlimited  ;  tliat  it 
can  be  made  from  coal  itself  and  other  pro<lucts  ;  that  the 
cost  (or  saving)  in  using  it  is  as  4  lo  7  ;  and  therefore  it  must 
seriously  affect  the  prmiucliou  of  coal  in  a  very  short'lime. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  against  the  position  are  : 
That  the  more  it  is  used  the  higher  the  price  will  rise,  and 
thus  level  the  cost  of  its  use  to  that  of  coal  ;  that  in  America 
many  wills  have  run  dry,  and  Russian  and  other  sources  of 
supply  may  also  experience  the  same  fate  ;  and  tlial  the  de- 
mand for  oil  at  the  present  lime  (unlike  coal)  is  mainly  for 
duincstic  use,  and  for  otiier  pur|H>ses  than  steam-raising. 

Altogether,  at  the  present  time,  it  would  appear  that  coal- 
owners  and  their  workmen  may  rest  contented  that  petroleum 
cannot  yet  enter  into  tin;  race  of  competition  with  them.  It 
is  true,  however.  Unit  the  Russian  supply  is  increasing  enor- 
m  iiisly,  and  that  tank  steamers  are  lK>ing  built  to  a  limited 
extent.  As  an  index  of  what  Russia  is  tloing  in  the  way  of 
supply  to  other  countries,  it  may  be  st!ite<l  that  in  ISSS'she 
cxpirted  545,855  tons  of  itclroleuiu,  whidi  in  1893  (only  four 
years)  rose  to  nearly  double  the  quantity,  or  0(X),887  tons. — 
StfUtli  Wales  Ineestment  CircvUtr. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    PRACTICAL    RAILROAD 
INFORMATION. 

Chemistry  Applied  to  Railroads. 

SECOND  SEUIES. -CHEMICAL  METHODS. 


VIII. 


METHOD     OF    DETERMINING    SILICON    IN 
STEEL. 

Dy  C.  B.  Dudley,  Chemist,  and  F.  N.  Pease,  Assistant 

CUEMIST,  OK   TUE    PENNSYLVANIA    KaILUOAD. 

(Copyright,  1891,  by  C.  B.  Dudley  and  F.  N.  P««ae.) 


OPEEATION. 

I'OT  2  grams  of  fine  barlugs  in  a  12-oz.  royal  Ikrliu  porce 
lain  casserole,  and  add  80  i;.c.  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid,  sul- 
plmric  acid,  and  water.  Cover  with  a  watcL  gla.ss  and  allow 
^loliou  to  cease.  TLen  evaporale,  if  desired,  over  a  lamp  di- 
ni-t,  until  sulphate  of  iron  begins  to  separate,  then  transfer 
the  dish  to  an  ail  bath,  heated  to  about  300"  F.,  and  continue 
llie  evaporation  until  fumes  of  SOj  are  given  off.  Allow  to 
cool,  add  250  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  heat  carefully  until 
the  sulphate  of  iron  has  all  dissolved,  then  Alter  at  once. 
Wiksh  with  water  until  most  of  the  iron  salts  are  removed,  and 
titen  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  as  long  as  tlie  washings 
arc  colored  with  iron  salts  ;  tinally  wash  with  water  again, 
until  the  washings  no  longer  react  for  chlorine,  then  ignite 
and  weigh.  Tieat  the  contents  of  the  crucible  with  a  little 
ililute  sulphuric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrofluoric  acid, 
rvaporate  to  dryness,  ignite  and  weigh  again.  The  difference 
between  tlie  two  weights  Is  silica. 

APr\KATU8  AND  KE.\GENTts. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  porcelain  Citsserolc  Is  d(«ignated 
•IS  the  characi eristic  piece  of  apparatus  for  this  method.  Of 
course  platinum  dishes  and  good  ({uality  porcelain  evaporat- 
ing dishes  may  be  used,  but,  all  things  considered,  a  casserole 
sccMis  best.  Glass  should  not  be  used,  as  some  of  the  scpa- 
nited  silica  apimrently  adheres  to  the  ghiss,  and  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  the  feather  or  rubber  tuln;  on  the  end  of  a  glass 
rocl.  Direct  experiments  on  the  same  steel,  everything  being 
exactly  alike,  except  one  determination  was  in  a  porcelain 
casserole  and  the  otlier  in  a  beaker,  show  lower  results  in  the 
beaker,  amounting  to  one  or  twohundrcdtlis  of  a  per  cent. 
The  results  in  the  porcelain  were  confirmed  by  reiK-ated  te^ts 
in  platinum  on  the  same  steel.  For  a  single  detenni nation, 
the  air-bath  recommendetl  in  "  The  Chendcal  Analysis  of 
Iron,"  by  A.  A.  Blair,  2d  edition,  p.  30,  is  very  satisfiictory. 
For  a  number  of  determinations  at  once,  an  oven  gives  excel- 
lent results. 

The  mixed  acids  for  solution  are  made  by  adding  20  c.c.  of 
<  onceutrated  C.  P.  nitric  acid  to  40  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and 
then  adding  to  this  20  c.c.  of  coiiceutraletl  C.  P.  sulphuric 
;i<id.  Where  a  numl»er  of  determinations  are  to  be  starletl  at 
I  lie  same  time,  it  is  more  conveuiuut  to  mix  the  >iuantity  of 
acids  rei|uired  all  at  once. 

Tlie  dilute  hydrochloric  acul  for  wjishing  is  made  by  adding 
one  part  concentratetl  C.  P.  acid  to  four  jiarts  of  distilled 
water. 

Ilvdrolluoric  acid  of  gootl  quality,  pnictieally  free  from 
residue,  can  now  Ik;  obUuned  in  the  market,  in  ccrcsiui'  IhiHIcs. 

CALCULATIONS. 

Atomic  weights  used,  oxygen,  16  ;  silicon,  28  ;  molecular 
formula,  SiO,.  Since  46.67  per  cent,  of  the  SiO,  is  silicon,  it 
the  weight  found  is  mullipled  by  this  figure,  the  n-sult  will  be 
the  silicon  in  2  grams  of  steel,  and  this  figure  multiplied  by 
IJW  and  <iivided  by  two  obviously  gives  the  jjercentage. 
This  may  Ix;  simply  stateil  in  the  following  rule  :  Express  the 
weight  of  SiOj  lound,  in  grams,  remove  the  decimal  point 
two  |)lace8  to  the  right,  and  multiply  by  0.2333.  The  product 
will  Ix!  the  percentage  of  Milicou  in  the  steel.  Thus  if  the 
silicic  acid  found  is  0.0037  gram,  the  silicon  is  (0.27  X  0  2333) 
0.063  per  cent. 

NOTES   AND    I'llECAUTIONS. 

It  will  l>e  obs<'rved  that  this  method  oxidi/.es  the  silicon  in 
llie  Hteel  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  and  then  dehydrates  the 
silicic  acid  forineil  by  means  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
so  that  it  can  be  caiitrht  in  a  filter,  finishes  the  dehydration  bv 
ii;nition  and  weighs  up  as  SiOj.  Any  residue  of  iron  or  other 
material  not  washed  out  is  left  liehind  after  the  treatment 
with  hydrofluoric  acid.     There  is  eousiderable  evidence  that 


the  SiOi  is  not  completely  dehydrated  in  the  sulphuric  acid 
by  this  method.  After  the  water  is  added  and  the  iron  salts 
are  in  solution,  the  appearance  of  the  silica  in  the  Ii(|ui<l  is 
more  or  less  gelatinous  also,  as  is  mentioned  below,  the  SiO, 
goes  into  solution  again  under  certain  conditions.  It  is  be- 
lievetl  that  if  the  directions  are  carefully  followed,  the  results 
will  be  accurate  to  within  perhaps  half  a  hundredth  of  a  per 
Cent. 

The  reason  for  the  use  of  a  porcelain  casserole  has  already 
been  given. 

The  mixed  actid  gives  exactly  the  same  results  as  though 
the  steel  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  dilute  sul- 
pliuric  acid  added  It  simplilics  the  manipulation  a  little  to 
add  the  acids  all  at  once. 

A  careful  manipulator  may  succeeil  in  evaporating  over  the 
lamp  direct  until  the  sulphuric  acid  fumes  strongly,  especially 
if  the  material  is  stirred  continuously,  but  after  Ihc  sulphate 
of  iron  begins  to  separate  there  is  much  danger  of  loss  by 
s|>irling.  Tlieairbalh  is  much  more  sure.  When  a  number 
of  determinations  are  carried  un  at  the  same  time  and  there 
is  no  great  hurry,  excellent  results  may  Ijc  obtaine<l  by  ad<ling 
the  mixed  acids  to  the  liorings,  putting  the  cassemlcs  at  once 
on  a  steam  plate  whose  temperature  is  about  27.'j°  F.,  and 
allowing  them  to  stand  without  further  manipulation  over 
night.  Where  the  air-bath  and  shorter  time  are  employwl, 
the  casserole  should  be  set  down  into  the  air  bath,  below  the 
line  of  the  licjuid  inside.  With  the  air-bath  or  on  the  steam 
plale,  stirring  is  not  essential. 

It  has  iM'f-n  i)ropo8ed  to  add  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  dish  after  the  principal  part  of  the  nitric  acid  has  been 
driven  off,  to  get  the  strong  sulphuric  acid  necessary  to  de- 
hydrate the  SiOj  and  thus  to  save  the  time  reijuired  to  con- 
centrate the  sulphuric  acid  to  the  proper  point.  Our  experi- 
ence with  this  mo<lification  is  that  the  Nordhausen  of  the 
market  is  larely  pure  enough  to  be  trusted,  while  if  Nord- 
hausen is  made  by  aiUling  SOi  to  concentrated  C.  P.  acid, 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  the  manipulation  of  the  iSOj. 
That  which  comes  in  tin  cans  is  very  ditlicult  to  oiK-n  and 
put  into  I  he  strong  sulphuric,  without  at  the  same  time  being 
contaminated,  while  if  that  in  glass  bulbs  is  used  tlieic  is 
much  danger  that  some  of  the  glass  of  the  bulb  will  get  into 
the  determination.  The  time  and  labor  siived  by  this  uiodi- 
fication  is  not  great. 

It  will  l)e  obsi-rved  that  direclious  are  given  to  filter  at  once, 
after  the  iron  salts  are  dis.solved.  Din'ct  ex|K-rimcnts  follow- 
ing the  manipulation  given  above  show  that  after  the  water 
Is  added  and  the  iron  sidis  are  in  solution,  if  the  material  is 
allowed  to  stand  '.;efore  filtration  24.  36,  or  48  hours,  (|uite 
large  amounts  of  the  silica  arc  redissolved  and  lost.  This 
statement  has  lieen  disputed,  but  our  own  ex|)eiimeiits  have 
lieen  confirmed  by  other  workers.  It  seems  jtrolmble  that  a 
few  hours'  standing  would  make  very  little  difference-,  but  as 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  dilution  until  one  is 
ready  to  filter,  we  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  study 
the  causi-  of  the  discrejiancy  in  the  statements.  The  manipu- 
lation which  we  reconmiend  is  ccrlainly  the  i-afer. 

The  use  of  half  strength  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  recom- 
mended to  wash  out  iron  sails.  The  exiH-rimenls  of  some 
chemists  seem  to  indicate  that  the  silica  obtained  as  aliove  is 
perceptibly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  this  strength.  As 
the  iron  salts  seem  to  be  completely  removed  by  the  more 
dilute  acid,  we  prefer  to  use  it  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

If  the  dilution  and  washing  have  been  managed  with  care, 
the  silica  obtained  is  generally  jK-rfcctly  white,  and  the  residue 
after  the  treatment  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  very  t^inall.  If 
there  is  a  lint  of  iron  oxide  the  n-sidue  will  be  larger.  In  no 
case  should  the  hydrofluoric  acid  treatment  be  omilled  when 
determining  silicon  in  steel. 


MASTER  CAR  BUILDERS'  CONVENTION. 


TiiE  tweniy-eiglith  annual  convention  of  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  .Vssociation  was  opened  on  the  moniing  of  June  12 
at  Saratoga,  N.  V.,  with  President  Grieves,  of  the  Haltimore  & 
Ohio  liailroad,  in  the  chair.  The  preliminary  business,  includ 
ing  the  Pri'sidenl's  aildress,  Secretary's  and  Treasurers  rc- 
I>orts,  was  transacted  in  the  new  convention  hall.  A  retume 
of  the  Secretary's  report  shows  that  there  are  now  320  mem- 
Iwrs  of  the  .Vssociation,  including  iictive,  repnsentalive  and 
associate  meinl)ers.  The  Treasurer's  report  showed  thai  the 
exijenditujes  made  during  tne  past  year  were  $8,018.84  leav- 
ing a  treasury  deficit  of  $21.30.  In  the  re|H)rt  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  a  suggestion  was  made  that  the  commitlne  l»e 
empowered  to   bring  the  subji-cl  of  the  Master  Car  Buildtis 
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sUndanls  to  the  tittention  of  the  Anu'riean  Itailn'ay  Associa- 
tiou.  and  e8|)ecially  that  of  the  rules  of  iuterchanf;e.  inasmuch 
as  if  those  rules  were  sauctioned  by  the  latter  association  they 
will  prolMihly  l)e  greatly  strengthened. 

After  this  brief  introductory  business  the  regular  reports  of 
the  comiuittees  were  taken  up  for  consideration.  The  first 
offered  was  that  on  indelible  pencils,  the  committee  on  which 
communicateil  with  a  number  ot  manufacturers  during  Jul}' 
ami  August  of  Inst  year,  laying  down  the  following  reiiuire- 
ments  of  the  properties  which  a  suit^iblc  indelible  pencil  should 
possess.     They  were  these  : 

1.  A  clear  black  pencil,  the  writing  of  which  cannot  be  erased 
by  in(Ua-rubl>er  or  by  other  means  without  considerable  trouble. 

2.  The  material  irom  which  these  t)encils  are  made  must 
retain  its  original  conditions  and  must  not  l)ecome  hardene<l 
or  s|x)ile<l  with  age. 

3.  The  pencils  must  be  so  that  they  can  )*e  readily  sharp- 
ened and  the  leads  not  easily  broken  by  clumsy-handed  men. 

4.  The  writing  must  not  smudge  or  run  if  wet. 

,   5.  The  writing  must  not  faile  by  exposure  to  light. 
After  subjecting  the  {)encil8  submitted  to  various  tests  sinu- 
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lar  to  that  of  the  regular  use  on  intei change  cards,  and  taking 
up  in  details  the  iiualities  of  the  various  samples,  the  commit- 
tee stated  tlrnt  they  felt  it  possible  for  them  to  specially  recom- 
mend pencils  Nos.  13  and  14,  American  carbon  i)encil  No. 
113,  American  editor  pencil  No.  185  ;  while  pencil  No.  12, 
Eagle  No.  4fe2,  jxjncil  No.  15,  Dixon's  leather  ami  cloth  marker 
No.  789,  pencil  No.  18,  Dixon's  marking  pencil  No.  784,  pencil 
No.  19  and  Faber's  No.  I.  Unverwischlich.  can  all  bn  con- 
sidered as  good  pencils,  filling  the  n-i|uirements  fairly  well. 

Tlie  next  paper  ofTere<l  was  that  on  the  standard  sizes  for 
c^italogues,  siKJcificatious,  etc.,  of  which  Mr.  Godfrey  W. 
Khotles  was  Chairman.  It  is  unnecessary  to  reprint  the  whole 
of  this  report,  but  we  give  the  sizes  which  were  recommended 
fur  the  Association's  standard. 

l-OSr.VL   CAKU   CIUCULAUS. 

1.  3J  iu.  X  (JJ  in. 

I>AMPIILKT8  AND  TIIADE  CATALOOUK8. 

3.  31  iu.  X  6  in. 

3.  6  in.  X  9  in. 

4.  9  iu.  X  13  in. 

SPECIFrCATIONB  AND  LETTER  PAPER. 

5.  8i  In.  X  lOj  in. 

The  reason  for  tiiesc  recommendations  is  that  the  postal  card 


circulars  is  that  of  the  size  ordinarily  used  ;  that  for  pamphlets 
and  trade  catalogues  allows  the  paper  to  be  f"ldetl  and  cut 
economically  without  much  waste  from  stock  paper  35  in.  x 
37  in .  The  recommendations  for  specifications  and  letter  paper 
was  chosen,  as  it  can  l>e  cut  from  folio  sizes  17  in.  X  22  iu. 
The  report  then  made  recommendations  in  regard  to  a  cheap 
file  case  for  filing  the  papers  of  the  atmve  dimensions. 

This  report  was  followed  by  a  report  on'  steel  tired  wheels, 
of  which  Mr.  U.  E.  Marshall  was  the  Cliairman.  From  the 
replies  received  to  its  circulars  from  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation the  following  information  was  tabulate<l  by  the  com- 
mittee : 

It  seems  to  Ik-  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  1  in.  is  the  proper 
limit  of  thickness  for  tires.  On  account,  however,  of  the 
variety  of  sections  of  tires  used,  it  is  important  that  this  limit 
l>e  clearly  defined  ;  and  your  committee,  therefore,  offers  the 
following  recommendations  : 

1.  That  the  limit  for  thickness  of  tires  of  all  stecl-tinxl 
wheels  shall  be  1  in.,  measured  normally  to  the  tread  and 
nulially  to  the  curved  portions  of  the  flange  through  the  thin- 
nest part  within  4^  in.  from  the  back  of  the  flange— the  thick- 

J  ness  from  the  latter  point  to  outer  edge  of  tread 

— 1  to  Ijc  not  less  than  »  in.  at  thinnest  part.     (St* 

'  fig.  1.) 

I  2.  That,  in  order  t«  facilitate  inspection,  a 

small  groove  shall  be  cut  on  outer  edge  of  all 
tires  at  a  radius  i  in.  less  than  that  of  the  tread 
of  tire  when  worn  to  the  prescril)e<l  limit. 

3.  That  the  above  recommendations  shall  be 
submitted  to  letter  ballot  for  adoption  as  '*  rec- 
ommended practice"  of  the  Association. 

The  report  was  also  accompanie<l  by  numer- 
ous engravings  showing  the  methods  of  tire 
fastening  adopted  by  all  of  the  prominent  wheel 
manufacturers  in  this  country,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Krupp  and  Arl)el  Vhcels,  manufactured 
in  Germany  and  France.  These  methods  of 
fastening  have  l)een  so  repeatedly  publishe*! 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  reprint  them 
here.  The  report  also  includes  tables  giving  the 
numliers  of  different  makes  of  steel  tired  wheels 
in  use,  with  certain  schedules  of  defects  which 
have  developed  in  the  running  of  each  wheel. 

Tlie  committee  having  charge  of  the  consid- 
eration of  brake  l)eams  report  that  they  found 
it  impossible  to-^ve  the  dimensions  for  the 
location  of  the  beanKand  brake  relatively  to  the 
center  line  of  the  metal  beam,  and  tliey  there- 
fore take  as  a  starting  point  one  which  was  ab- 
solutely fixed  and  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  a  particular  construction  of  beam.  The 
line  (Irawn  horizontally  and  parallel  to  the  truck 
and  passing  through  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  center  of  the  standard  Christie  brake  shoe 
with  the  tread  of  the  wheel  was  found  to  fulfill 
these  re(|uirements.  In(|uiry  showed  that  a 
standard  distance  of  60^  in.  between  the  centers 
of  brake  shoes  has  been  adopted  by  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  roads  using  a  metal  iKam. 
Th  is  is  also  true  of  the  adoption  of  the  Master  Car- 
Kuilders'  standard  lateral  inclination  of  40°  for  the  brake  lever. 
The  committee  therefore  recommended  that  one  standard 
height  for  both  inside  and  outside  beams  sliould  be  adopted, 
and  this  is  13  in  ,  measured  from  the  top  of  the  rail  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  brake  shoe,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  construc- 
tion of  trucks  naturally  renders  it  more  difficult  to  get  a  stand- 
ard height  for  inside-hung  beams  than  it  is  for  those  hung 
upon  the  outside.  If,  however,  the  A.ssociation  should  con- 
sider that  there  sliould  be  one  heightr  for  inside  and  another  for 
outside  beams,  a  reconmieudation  of  14i  in.  for  the  outside  and 
13  in.  for  the  inside  was  made. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  West  called  attention 
to  the  advantage  of  the  outside  hung  Ix-am,  in  that  when  an 
automatic  coupler  falls  down  it  will  strike  inside  brakes  hung 
at  a  heightof  13  in.,  whereas  it  would  be  cleared  by  the  higher 
outside  beams. 

The  reiwrt  on  safety  chains  for  freight  cars  may  be  reduced 
to  a  recomntendatioD  on  the  part  of  the  committee  that  they 
are  necessary  only  on  flat  ana  low  side  gondola  cars,  which 
are  frei|acntly  used  as  twins  and  triplets  to  carry  lading,  ex- 
tending over  two  or  three  cars,  and  the  committee  did  not  rec- 
ommend the  general  use  of  safety  chains  on  any  classes  of  cars 
but  with  a  view  of  securing  interchangcability  with  any  that 
might  be  applied,  recommended  a  chain  locatetl  27  in.  from 
the  center  of  tlie  car  on  either  side,  made  of  li-in.  iron,  secured 
by  eye-bolts  1  |j  in.  in  tliiuncter  passing  through  the  end  sills,  with 
a  4-in.  hook  on  the  left-hand  side  as  you  face  the  car,  and  the 
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end  link  of  the  other  helaf^  of  1  j^-iu.  iron  ;  the  inside  hook  to 
extend  6^  in.  l)eyond  the  inside  face  of  the  knuckle  and  the 
link  of  the  correspouding  chain  to  extend  5|  in.  outside  this 
s.inie  point,  leaving  a  slack  of  11}  in  to  compensate  for  curva- 
tures. The  general  impression  conveyed  by  the  discussion 
was  that  safety  chains  were  not  only  unnecessary,  but  it  would 
In-  rendered  useless  by  the  neglect  of  trainmen  to  hook  them. 

Mr.  Waite,  of  the  Lake  Shore  Road,  called  attention  to  the 
irciieral  practice  of  his  road  of  chaining  cars  together  where 
joni;  structural  iron  or  telegraph  poles  were  Ijeing  transported 
on  two  or  more  cars.  On  their  passenger  e(|Uipment  the  safety 
cliains  are  placed  14i  in.  from  the  center.  This  report  was 
the  last  one  read  on  the  session  of  the  first  day,  and  the  next 
OIK'  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  with  the  reading  of  the 
report  of  wheel  and  flange  gauges,  which  will  be  dealt  with 
fully  in  a  future  issue  of  this  piaper. 

After  this  discussion,  the  time  of  the  convention  was  occu- 
pied by  the  report  of  the  Arbitration  Committee  on  the  pro- 
|ios(h1  amendments  to  the  Rules  of  Interchange. 

Thursday  morning's  session  was  opened  by  a  continuation 
of  the  discussion  of  the  Rules  of  Interchange,  and  before  the 
session  closed  the  reports  on  road  tests  of  brake  shoes  was  sub- 
mitted, which  is  merely  a  report  of  progress  and  (juite  in  line 
with  the  editorial  paragraph  commenting  on  the  probable  work 
of  this  committee  in  our  issue  for  June.  It  is  expected,  how- 
ever, that  the  tests  will  be  completed  within  three  mouths  and 
that  the  report  will  be  made  out  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

The  report  of  laboratory  tests  of  brake  shoes  gave  a  rexume 
of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  Morin  and  Poiree,  in 
France,  and  by  Captain  Douglass  Oalton,  in  1878.  in  England 
Tlie  report  also  included  tests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Road,  made 
in  1891  and  1892,  and  had  an  appendix  in  the  shape  of  a  de- 
seription  of  the  brake-shoe  testing  appliance  that  has  already 
been  published. 

()u  Friday  morning  the  tirst  report  read  was  that  on  the 
lubrication  of  cars,  frdm  which  we  make  the  following  ab- 
stract :. 

LUBRICATION  OF  C.VIIS. 

The  committee  opene<l  their  report  bv  a  discussion  of  the 
relative  care  which  is  given  to  locomotives  and  cars,  and  re- 
|iorted  that  there  was  (juitc  a  general  lack  of  information  as  to 
the  best  nieans  of  securing  proper  car  lubrication.  The  grades 
of  oil  in  use  on  American  cars  vary  from  a  very  cheap  crude 
oil  at  .5  cents  to  the  best  retined  Griilena  oil  at  S.")  cents  per  gall. 
Twenty -one  of  the  roads  replying  are  using  Galena  oil,  while 
17  roads  use  common  West  Virginia  or  black  oil,  and  eight 
roads  use  either  special  oils  or  el«;  part  Galena  and  part  com- 
mon black  oil. 

From  tiie  replies  received  we  And  that  tlie  cost  of  oiling  cars 
per  1,(XK)  miles  varies  from  6  cents  to  41,"„  cents  on  passenger 
e(|uipment,  and  from  6  cents  to  26A  on  freight  cars. 

We  find  that  81  out  of  4.5  roads  use  8|x.'cial  cooling  com- 
pounds to  prevent  or  reduce  hot  boxes,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  oil  lubricant.  A  singular  but  significant  fact  is  no- 
ticed, that  with  but  four  exceptions  the  use  of  special  cooling 
compounds  is  confined  to  the  roads  using  the  cheap  grade  of 
oils,  such  as  common  black  or  West  Virginia.  It  seems  that 
of  the  25  roads  who  find  no  need  for  a  special  cooling  mix- 
ture, that  21  of  them  are  those  who  use  only  the  high  grade 
Galena  oil.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  clearly  that  the  high 
grade  of  oils  are  better  lubricators  and  need  no  expensive  as- 
sistants in  the  shape  of  cooling  mixtures.  This  suggests  to 
your  committee  that  in  figuring  on  the  comparative  economy 
of  different  grades  of  oils,  the  leature  of  there  being  no  neces- 
sity for  a  special  cooler  for  use  of  trainmen  and  inspectors 
should  be  fully  recognized. 

From  the  21  roads  using  special  cooling  mixtures,  2  roads 
report  poor  results,  7  fair  results,  11  gooil,  and  1  very  good. 
It  can  safely  be  said  in  this  connection  that  there  are  undoubt- 
edly many  cases  of  hot  boxes  occurring  to-day  that  can  be 
partially  or  wholly  remedied  by  these  special  coolers  "judi- 
ciously used,  but  your  committee  firmly  believe  that  many,  if 
not  niobt  of  these  cars  could  be  e((ually  well  cared  for  by  the 
use  of  trainmen  or  inspectors  of  a  proper  ifuantity  of  freshly 
soaked  waste  and  oil,  carefully  applied,  the  poor  and  dirty 
waste  in  the  box  being  first  removed.  We  further  believe 
that  by  proper  care  being  taken,  in  connection  with  various 
important  points,  which  will  be  referre<l  to  later,  that  few  if 
any  hot  boxes  need  occur. 

The  record  of  hot  boxes  per  1,000  miles  on  passenger  e(|uip- 
ment.  as  reported,  ^ows  quite  a  variation,  running  from  .001 
to  .19,  the  average  being  .0516  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  best 
record  was  one  hot  box  in  1,000,000  miles  run,  while  the  poor- 
est had  one  in  about  every  .5.3<M)  miles  run,  the  average  being 
one  in  about  every  30,000  miles.    A  curious  fact  is  shown  by 


the  reports— namely,  that  the  three  roads  showing  the  best 
records  and  the  three  showing  the  poorest,  all  are  using  the 
highest  grades,  and  conse((Uently  the  highe8t-price<l  oils.  This 
fact  shows  (|uite  clearly  that,  though  the  best  results  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  best  grades  of  oil,  iKK>r  results 
may  l>e  had  with  the  same  oil  where  insufficient  attention  is 
paid  to  other  important  features  :  or,  in  other  words,  the 
<iuality  of  lubricant  is  only  one  of  the  many  details  that  must 
be  looked  after  in  the  successful  lubrication  and  cool  running 
of  car  journals. 

Another  very  curious  development  is  the  large  variation  in 
the  number  of  gallons  of  oil  used  to  the  thousand  miles  run. 
This  runs,  on  passenger  e(|uipment,  as  high  as  4i  galls,  and 
as  low  as  ^\  of  a  gallon,  the  latter  figure  being  on  a  sliort 
road  with  but  few  trains,  which  runs  through  a  territory  free 
from  sand.  Most  roads  in  oiling  passenger  e(|uipment  use 
from  1  to  2  galls,  per  car  per  1,000  miles  run.  The  great 
variation  will  account  readily  for  the  well-oiled  ties  on  some 
lines,  and  the  wheels  so  often  found  thickly  coaled  with  grease 
and  dirt.  There  is  undoubtedly  room  for  greater  economy 
and  much  improvement  by  more  careful  supervision  of  car 
oiling. 

In  the  oiling  of  freight  equipment  a  similarly  large  varia- 
tion in  practice  is  noticed  from  the  replies  received.  'I  he 
minimum  amount  of  oil  used  is  slightly  less  than  i  of  a  gallon 
per  1,000  miles,  while  the  maximum  is  2^  gallons. 

Your  committee  feel  warranted  fn  recommending  a  good 
grade  of  all-wool  waste,  which  is  free  from  dirt,  and  is  com- 
posed of  good  long  fiber,  as  the  best  material  for  packing  that  can 
be  obtained.  The  data  at  hand  does  not  warrant  giving  any 
reliable  conclusions  as  to  the  comparative  efficiency  and  econ- 
oniy  of  cotton  waste  and  elastic  wool. 

The  opinions  of  roads  with  regard  to  the  comparative  free- 
dom from  heating  of  iron  and  steel  axles  seem  to  be  about 
equally  divided,  and  about  all  tliat  can  be  said  is  that  prob- 
ably steel  axles  are  freer  from  flaws  and  seams  in  journals 
than  iron,  and  for  that  reason  heat  less  from  those  causes. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  the  grain  of  steel  axles  l)eing  much 
closer  than  in  iron,  there  is  less  opportunity  for  the  oil  to  be 
held  in  the  minute  spaces  between  the  molecules  of  metal, 
and,  as  a  conseijuence,  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  lubricate 
steel  journals,  if  they  are  loaded  to  anywhere  near  their  full 
capacity. 

The  subject  of  proper  mixtures  and  metals  for  journal  Ijear- 
ings,  and  the  kind  and  quality  of  metal  for  linings,  is  one 
which  the  replies  to  incjuiries  show  to  lie  in  a  very  undecided 
state.  There  seems  to  !«  no  uniformitj'  of  opinion  on  any 
kind  of  metal  or  any  proportions  of  mixtures.  On  a  few 
points  as  to  journal  bearings  there  is  almost  entire  unanimity. 
All  but  two  out  of  46  roads  favor  a  solid  lead. lined  journal 
liearing.  Some  of  those  so  deciding  are  to  a  slight  extent 
using  filled  shell  bearings.  All  roads  agree  that  the  journal 
l)earings  should  be  ground  or  Iwred,  and  lined,  on  a  radius 
larger  at  least  by  ,',  in.  than  the  journal  ihey  are  to  run  on. 
Some  roads  wish  this  to  Ijc  as  much  as  A  m  larger.  It  is 
astonishing  to  find  a  few  roads  who  neither  bore  nor  grind 
their  journal  bearings,  but  simply  clean  the  surface  of  the 
bearing  and  coat  them  with  ^\  to  ^^  in.  of  lead  or  babbit,  and 
then  are  surprised  when  the  lining  is  worn  tlirough  that  the 
h^^,  sand-lined  surface  of  the  bearing  sliould  begin  to  cause 
heating  and  cutting  of  the  journal.  No  worse  or  more  dan- 
gerous practice  has  come  to  the  notice  of  your  committee  than 
allowing  practically  a  rough  unfinished  casting  to  be  used  on 
u  nicely  polished  journal  to  carry  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
pa.ssenger  coach,  or  sleeper,  moving  at  from  40  to  60  miles  an 
hour,  with  its  freight  of  human  lives  who  might  be  instantly 
killed  or  maimed  by  the  excessive  heating  and  con8e(iuent 
breaking  off  ot  a  journal.  Your  committee  hope  that  every 
member  of  this  Association  will  discountenance  such  a  dan-- 
gerous  and  expensive  practice,  as  trying  to  avoid  the  slight 
cost  of  properly  boring  new  journal  bearings  at  the  possible 
and  probable  risk  and  cost  of  hot  boxes,  cut  and  broken  jour- 
nals, and  possible  wrecks  with  their  attendant  losses. 

The  information  received  by  the  committee  indicates  the 
almost  universal  use  of  lead,  or  lead  with  a  very  small  iwr- 
centage  of  antimony,  as  the  best  metal  for  lining  beatings. 

Wool  has  greater  elasticity  and  retains  it  much  longer,  al- 
though it  does  not  absorb  and  feed  the  oil  quite  so  (juickly  as 
cotton.  Oftentimes  some  of  your  committee  have  seen  car- 
oilers  or  trainmen,  and  repairers,  repacking  or  partially  re- 
packing boxes  with  dry  waste,  over  which  an  excessive 
amount  of  oil  has  to  be  poured  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
being  properly  packed.  Such  practice  has  done  incalculable 
injury,  and  cannot  Ite  too  strongly  discountenanced.  It  should 
be  a  universal  rule,  which  ought  to  stand  in  writing  in  every 
railroad  shop,  that  all  waste  must  be  soaked  in  oil,  iKjing  well 
covered,  for  at  least  24  hours  before  being  used  ;  If  possible  it 
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should  have  4S  hours  for  Uie  oil  to  act  ou  it.  In  order  that 
waste  so  saturated  may  not  l)e  used  with  more  oil  llian  it  will 
properly  hold,  hefore  using  it  should  Iw  drained  from  any  sur- 
plus by  being  placed  on  a  screen  placetl  so  the  drainiuirs  will 
drip  on  to  the  still  soaking  waste  benealh. 

Expel iuiice  has  shown  to  us  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
serious  dilticultics  due  to  journal  bearings  have  not  bet;n  due 
to  varying  proportions  of  the  dilTerent  constituent  metals,  but 
rather  to  mechanical  defects.  It  is  an  open  (|Uestiou  if  it  is 
not  iKjtter  to  hold  to  the  curved  top  bearing,  with  its  few  cases 
of  hollow  journals,  than  to  make  the  bearing  straight,  thereby 
changing  the  standard  and  having  more  or  less  hot  bjxes  in 
conse<|uence.  The  cominitti-e  deem  it  wise  to  recommend  to 
the  considenition  of  Ihe  Association  the  changing  of  the  pres- 
ent stiiudard  3}  X  7  journal  Ix-ariug  and  key  to  the  form  given 
to  the  4i  X  8  bearing  and  key — namely,  make  the  top  of  the 
bearing  straight  aui  curve  the  top  of  key  instead  of  the  oppo- 
site, as  it  now  is.  This  change  could  l>e  made  without  inter- 
fering with  interchangeubility  of  parts,  and  in  a  few  years  all 
cars  would  be  changed,  with  the  benefits  accruing  yearly  to 
each  car  changed.  We  would  also  recommend  that  all  Master 
Car-IiuiUlers'  journal  bearings  and  keys  made  or  purchuse<l  In; 
requirol  to  pass  the  inspection  and  test  of  the  gauges  shown 
in  flg.  2. 

The  committee  also  recommended  ccrlain  gauges  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  sizt-s  of  brasses  and  wedges,  so  that  the 
fitting  would  be  properly  done. 

Before  concluding  this  report,  your  committee  have  one 
rather  radical  recommendaiion  to  make — namely,  that  for  the 
best  residts  to  be  obtained  in  line  of  good  lubrication  of  cars 
and  free<loni  from  hot  boxra,  oil  cans  and  clear  oil  should  be 
once  and  for  all  removed  from  and  forbidden  to  bo  used  in 
shops,  shop  yards,  and  by  train  cn-ws.  Clear  oil  to  be  used 
only  to  a  limited  extent  in  interchange  inspection  yards.  The 
reason  for  our  rettommendatiou  is  that  nio-it  cases  of  heating 
of  journals  come  from  the  waste  sagging  away  from  the  jour- 
nal, and  therefore  no  oil  is  fed  to  it.  If  oil  is  poured  on  in 
such  a  case  it  only  lubricates  for  a  few  minutes,  for  the  oil 
still  cannot  feed  on  to  the  journal  ;  but  if  instead  of  oil  the 
do|>e  bucket  is  used  a  small  (juautitv  of  freshly  soaketl  waste 
will  furnisli  the  necessary  oil  and  will  at  the  same  time  till  the 
box  with  waste  up  close  around  the  journal,  allowing  the  re- 
maining oil  in  the  balance  of  the  waste  to  feed  to  the  journal. 
If  at  shops  all  cars  are  freshly  packed  with  saturated  waste, 
or  the  bjx  is  properly  (illeil  with  such  there  is  surely  no  neces- 
sity for  the  oil  then.  The  use  of  waste  in  this  matter  will 
sikve  much  in  the  nee<lluss  waste  of  oil,  as  well  as  put  the  oil 
boxes  in  the  besi  condiiioD  for  good  service. 

This  was  followed  by  the  report  on  freight  car  br,iki>s.  in 
which  the  committee  gave  a  detailed  statement  of  the  replies 
which  were  given  to  the  nineteen  ipiestions  sent  out  in  their 
circular  of  ini|uiry  From  these  replies  it  is  seen  that  a  large 
majority  of  car-builders  were  in  favor  of  a  5  ft.  wheel  base, 
and  in  accordance  therewitli  that  base  was  the  subject  of  a 
recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  The  comnut- 
tee  als  >  recommended  that  the  si/.e  of  arch  burs  be  made  4 
in.  X  U  in  at  top.  4  in.  X  1  in.  at  the  bottom,  with  a  tie  l>ar 
of  4  in.  X  S  in.  No  recommendation  was  made  of  special  de- 
signs for  arch  burs,  as  there  was  no  uniformity  in  this  particu- 
lar. 

In  the  report  of  steam  heating,  the  Siime  methods  were  fol- 
lowe<l  as  in  the  preceding  report.  There  were,  however, 
twenty-nine  ipiestions  instead  of  nineteen.  From  these  it  is 
seen  that  there  are  at  present  .'i.HfiS*  passenger  cars  ei|uip|)ed 
witli  steaui-heating  appamtus  or  other  improved  methrHls  and 
•5,432  cars  not  eiiuipjK-d.  This  represents  a  mileage  of  :J0,011 
miles. 

The  committee  also  receiveti  answers  from  13  roads  repre- 
senting 1G,047  miles  and  2,414  cars  which  have  not  adopted 
sicum  h^it,  making  a  grand  total  of  5, SOU  cars  e(|uipped  and 
h,H40  not  eiguipped. 

Tlie  report  on  airbrake  and  hand  brake  apparatus  on  cars 
resulted  in  the  showing  on  the  part  of  the  committee  that  the 
hand-brake  apparatus  as  usually  applied  to  the  |Ni.ssenger 
c^>aches  was  inadeipiate  to  give  a  lull  brake  pret^ure  on  the 
wheels  on  account  of  the  luck  of  leverage  obtained  with  the 
small  hand  wliecU  in  use.  Tliese  latter  were  fre<|ueutly  place<l 
so  close  to  the  center  of  the  car  that  when  couple<l  with  the 
vestibule  tlu-y  were  ino|>erative.  The  greater  |M>rti<>n  of  the 
report,  however,  was  taken  up  wiili  a  discussion  of  air  brake 
apparatus  and  its  proper  maintenance,  the  committee  urging 
that  greater  <:are  should  be  taken  in  the  inspection  and  Itetter 
arningements  l>e  made  in  onlcr  that  this  ins|K-ction  might  l)c 
thoroughly  done.  It  sin  wed  that  very  few  roads  were 
e<(uip|>ed  with  adci|uate  facilities  for  doing  this,  and  then 
gave  a  di^tailed  description  of  a  large  plant  wherein  the 
yar.U  and  shops  were  so  piped  that  iospectiun  and  adjust- 


ment of  the  air-brake  apparatus  was  possible  at  all  points. 
In  some  ca-ses  repairs  had  better  be  ma<le  by  supplyiiiL' 
new  parts,  such  as  defective  triple,  which  could  be  re 
moved  and  replace<i  in  fifteen  minutes  and  had  l>ec-D  done  in 
seven.  In  regard  to  the  defects  noticed  at  interchange  points, 
there  is  one  which  has  attracted  coniiiderable  atteutioo,  name 
ly,  that  of  the  cutting  of  coupling  gaskets.  In  an  effort  to 
keep  the  apparatus  clean  many  companies  are  endcavonng  to 
enforce  the  lianging  up  of  the  hose  When  this  is  improperly 
done  the  bent  hose  becomes  a  receiving  basin  foi  Hying  du.si 
and  cinders,  in  which  ca.se  it  would  be  preferable  to  let  it  hang 
down.  The  hook  on  the  dummy  coupling  is  also  very  fre- 
ipiently  inserted  inside  the  gasket,  with  the  result  that  Uie  use 
fulness  of  the  latter  is  destroyed  in  a  short  time.  The  remedy 
suggested  by  the  Central  Itailway  Club  was  enrlorsed  by  tli< 
committee.  It  consisted  of  the  enlargement  of  Ihe  point  uf 
the  hook  on  the  present  dumny  coupler,  which  will  pieveut 
its  improper  use,  thus  ensuring  freedom  from  damaging  contact 
with  the  gasket  and  exclusion  of  dirt  whenever  the  coupling 
is  hung  up. 

The  Committee  on  Car  Ventilation  summarizes  the  ideal  con- 
ditions of  the  same  in  ten  paragraphs  which  would  be  very 
dilticult  to  rcjilize.     These  were  : 

1.  The  admi^ion  of  30  cub  ft.  per  ndnute  per  passenger  of 
fresh  air  and  Ihe  carrying  off  of  an  ecjual  amount  of  foul  air 
summer  and  winter. 

2.  The  fresh  air  so  admitted  must  not  be  moving  at  a  speed 
of  more  than  three  or  four  miles  per  hour  in  winter  time. 

3.  Fresh  air  admitted  must  be  at  a  temperature  in  winter 
time  of  about  70    F. 

4.  Fresh  air  so  admitted  in  winter  time  must  have  added  to 
it  a  proper  degree  of  moisture  for  the  temperature  at  which  it 
is  a(lmittcd.  according  to  the  average  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere wlien  at  70°  in  tlie  climate  in  which  the  cars  are  running. 

5.  No  system  of  winter  ventilation  can  In;  successful  unhssi 
means  for  the  fresh-air  supply  are  provideil  independently  of 
and  separately  from  the  windows  and  doars  as  well  as  the 
ventilators  for  carrying  oil  the  foul  air. 

a.  The  fresh  warm  air  should  be  distributed  through  a.s 
many  o|)enings  and  as  low  down  as  it  can  be  conveniently  ar- 
rangetl  for.  and  the  foul  air  sliould  be  carricil  ofl  through  as 
nmny  small  openings  in  the  roof  of  the  car  as  can  conveniently 
be  arranged  for  in  winter. 

7.  The  ventilation  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
•^IMt'd  uf  the  train  and  act  eiiually  as  well  whether  the  car  is 
standing  or  running. 

M.  The  ventilation  should  Ije  so  arranged  that  there  will  lie 
a  plenum  or  slight  excess  of  pressure  inside  the  car,  so  that  all 
drafts  will  l>e  outwanl  instead  of  inward,  and  smoke  and  dust 
thus  excluded. 

U.  It  is  most  desirable  that  double  windows  should  be  use«l. 
and  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  locked  fast  in  winter  time, 
but  readily  openetl  i'l  summer  time. 

10.  It  is  most  desirable  that  an  inside  swinging  door  be  use<l, 
si  as  to  form  an  air  lock  or  inside  vestibule,  to  prevent  the 
iidinissioii  of  cold  air  aud  dust  every  time  thedoors  to  the  plat- 
form are  opened. 

These  conditions  were  followetl  by  a  discussion  of  the  un- 
heal'hfulnessof  apartments  containing  more  tlian  four  parts  in 
10.000  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  also  by  tables  showing  the 
conditions  of  air  in  sleeping  cars,  the  shop  yard  at  Aurora,  111., 
chair  cars,  suburban  coaches,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  tests. 
These  average  as  follows  :  Sleeping  cars,  .1^  ;  shop  yard, 
.0407r)  ;  chair  cars,  .10725  ;  suburbsm  coaches,  .1375.  The 
miscellaneous  tests  were  :  For  an  olHce  occupied  by  six  per- 
sons, with  a  door  to  the  hall  on  a  cold  day.  .0H5  ;  the  opera 
house  in  rear  of  Moor  seats,  liouse  full,  .143  :  chemical  lab- 
onitory,  two  i)ers<ms  and  two  lamps  burning,  .040. 

This  shows  that  tlie  air  of  sleeping  curs  is  the  most  impure 
that  was  encountere<l  by  the  committee  making  the  investiga- 
tion, and  that  the  purest  air  was  in  the  laboratory  occupie<l  by 
two  (lersons  with  two  lamps  burning,  even  more  so  than  that 
of  the  shop  yard,  which  was  probably  contaminated  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  the  gases  from  furnaces  and  locomo- 
tives ;  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there 
was  more  than  four  limes  as  much  carl)onic  acid  in  the  air  of 
the  slei'iiing  ear  as  there  was  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  readily 
understoml  why  there  is  so  much  complaint  of  sleeping  car 
venlihition  and  why  there  arc  so  many  headaches  in  the  morn- 
ing after  a  night's  travel. 

The  Commilti'e  on  Compressed  Air  .\pplianccs  and  Hydrau- 
lic Ma<'hinery  sent  out  a  circular  of  int|uiry,  and  the  an- 
swers receive<l  thereto  sli  )M-ed  lhalcom|>rei'tie«l  air  was  used  in 
car  shops  and  yards  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  such  as 
jiu:ks  for  lifting  and  lowering  freight  cars,  <irop  pits  for  re- 
moving and  ))lacing  car-wheels  in  trucks  under  all  classc-s  of 
passenger  equipment,   pneumatic  portable  jacks  for  liftinjr 
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PASSENGER  TRUCK  DEOP  PIT,  CHICAGO.  KOCK  ISLAND  *  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


MACniNK  FOR  APPLYIN(J  AIR-HOSE  FITTINGS,  NOHTIIKRN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 
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AIR-DU8TKR  NOZZLK,  CLEVKI-AND,  CINCINNATI.  CHICAGO  A  ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY. 
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AIR  HOIST  F«R  LOADING  WllEKLS  ANU  AXLES,  CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI, 
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IIYDKOSTATIC  TESTING   MACHINE,  NORTHERN 
PACIFIC   RAILWAY 


FLAM  FOR   APPLYING    HOSE  CONNECTIONS.      NEW    YORK,    PBNN 
8YLVANIA   &  OHIO  RAILROAD. 


ARRANGEMENTS    FOR    TRANSFERRING   OIL    FROM  OIL  BARRELS 

TO  TANKS  IN  OIL  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK,  LAKE  ERIK  &  WESTERN  R.  R.       A1R-DU8TKR  NOZZLE.  CHICAOO,  ROCK  ISLAND  ft  PACIFIC  B.  R 
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couplers  into  position,  pull-down  jacks  for  defective  sills, 
needle  lK>am8  iind  body  Iwlsters,  putting  couplers  on  air  lirake 
hose,  cleaning  cusliions,  upholstery,  carpets,  etc.,  loading 
wheels  and  axles,  lifts  for  machine  tools,  ofterating  drills, 
rivets,  transferring  oil  from  the  barrel  to  timks,  punches,  test- 
ing air-brakes  and  sand-bhusts  for  applying  satin  finish  on 
silverware,  car  trimmings,  etc.  The  usual  mctho<l  of  obtain 
ing  the  pressure  Is  by  the  employment  of  a  locomotive  air- 
pump. 

After  reviewing  the  general  comlitions  which  must  he  ob 
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s(  rvt^  in  the  application  of  comprcsscil  air  to  shop  appliances, 
ihc  romtnittce  recommends  a  few  points  to  be  observe<l  when 
(•st;i1>lisbing  air  plants. 

1.  Arrange  for  the  admission  of  cool  air  into  the  compressor, 
lis  the  cooler  the  nir  can  be  taken  in,  the  greater  the  economy 
ill  tlie  cost  of  compressing. 

i.  Cleiin  air,  free  from  disagreeable  odors,  is  desirable  for 
cli'.ining  purposes,  and  should  be  provided  for  at  air-oom- 
pnssiiig  plant. 

:S.  It  is  advisable  that  the  storage  rcfervoir  be  placc<l  at  no 
gri-ai  distance  from  the  compressor,  the  principal  reason  being 
to  li'ssen  the  liability  of  yard  pipes  freezing  in  cold  weather. 
I'lolKT  provision  should  lie  made  for  drainage  of  pipes. 

1.  All  pipes  for  conveying  the  air  should  lx>  of  sutflcient 
sl/o  to  prevent  loss  through  friction,  bearing  in  mind  that 
ihcy  cannot  be  too  large,  as  the  volume  of  air  contained 
tliiTcin  represents  that  much  increa.se  in  storage  capacity. 

."i.  To  ])rcvcnt  moisture,  dirt,  and  oil  from  passing  into  the 
air  using  appliances,  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  compressed  air  in 
tlio  storage  reservoir  should  lie  separated  as  far  as  possible, 
luiil  connection  applied  near  top  of  reservoir,  and  a  drainage 
plug  provided  at  Iwttom  for  purpose  of  draining  off  actmmula- 
tioDS  of  water,  oil,  etc. 


which  we  estimate  would  have  taken  the  same  labor  from 
30  minutes  to  1  hour  to  have  remove<l. 

Several  members  report  using  pneumatic  jacks  for  lifting 
and  lowering  purposes  in  car  shops  and  repair  yards,  oper- 
ated by  a  line  of  pipe  leading  from  air  reservoir,  and  located 
convenient  to  tracks,  from  which  a  hose  connection  to  jack 
furnishes  the  air  pressure  required,  and  all  report  great  econ- 
omv  resulting  from  their  use  over  the  present  common  screw 
and.  hydraulic  hand  jacks,  a  saving  in  some  cases  of  nipper 
cent. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  air  appliances  for  apply- 
ing fittings  to  air-brake  and  steam  hose,  «'specially  machines 
similar  to  the  one  in  tise  on  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  A:  West- 
ern Railway,  which  is  reported  to  j'our  committee  as  perform- 
ing the  work  it  would  take  eight  men  to  do  by  band.  Several 
other  well-designed  machines  of  this  nature  were  descrilied 
and  reported  as  pro<luctive  of  great  economy.  Investigating 
these  machines  further,  your  committee  finds  : 

1.  You  can  use  up  all  the  rusty  couplings,  and  you  can 
apply  an  old  coupliug  as  easily  iis  a  new  one.  By  hand  it 
would  be  almost  impos.sible  to  get  an  old  coupling  into  some 
of  the  air  hose. 

2.  It  admits  of  having  air  hose  made  so  that  it  will  take 


PULL-DOWN  JACK  FOR  REMOVIN(}  CAR  SILLS,  NEEDLE  BEAMS  AND  BOLSTERS,   NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


Explaining  the  value  of  compressed-air  appliances,  men- 
tioned herein,  it  is  reported  to  your  committee  that  the  pneu- 
matic jacks  or  drop  pits  corresponding  to  those  of  the  I..ake 
Sliore  ic  Michigan  Southern,  and  Chicago,  Hock  Island  <fe 
I'iicific  Railway  companies  (as  shown  in  cuts  herewilh)  effect 
u  saving  of  47i  per  cent,  in  the  work  of  changing  wheels  in 
I>.isscnger-car  trucks.  The  devices  for  cleaning  car  cushions 
by  air,  shown  by  actual  tests  made  by  the  committee,  result 
in  a  very  large  saving.  The  average  time  consumed  by  two 
men  (one  operating  a  5j  cleaning  nozzle,  the  other  handling 
sinits)  in  removing  the  dust  from  plush  and  springs  of  200 
sfats,  making  them  absolutely  clean,  was  from  27  to  33  sec- 
onds to  each  seat.  The  air  used  in  tliis  test  was  supplied 
from  a  reservoir,  and  varied  from  90  to  60  lbs.  pressure.  A 
-iiniilar  test  at  cleaning  by  hand  with  common  rattan  beaters 
:md  brushing  process  by  two  men  consumed  from  three  to 
four  minutes  to  each  seat,  efltecting  a  saving  of  time  in  favor 
ot  cleaning  by  compressecl  air  of  85  per  cent. 

The  committee  witnessed  a  test  with  pneumatic  pulling- 
'lown  jack  in  pulling  down  defective  oak  center  sill  from 
freight  cars  where  the  vertical  bolts  securing  the  same  had 
U-come  corroded,  and  would  not  yield  to  the  blows  of  a  heavy 
^ledge-hammer.  The  pneumatic  pulling-down  was  placed  in 
ixisition  in  two  minutes,  and  sill  pulled  entirely  loose  at  one 
end  in  40  seconds  ;  the  machine  was  again  reset  in  two  min- 
utes, and  the  other  end  of  sill  removed  in  30  seconds,  making 
^  minutes  and  10  seconds  to  remove  center  sill  by  two  men, 


from  20  to  30  ll>s.  pres-sure  to  apply  couplings,  and  by  so 
doing  you  do  not  re<|uire  to  deitend  so  much  on  the  band  or 
clamp  for  securing  hose  on  coupling,  thereby  re<lucing  the 
liability  of  hose  blowing  oflf  of  coupling  when  in  service, 
causing  delay,  etc. 

3.  Witli  one  or  two  of  these  machines  located  at  convenient 
points  on  a  system,  all  of  the  hose  can  l)c  fitted  up  where  ma- 
chines are  located,  which  would  concentrate  the  stock,  conse- 
<|uently  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  other  repair  points 
carrying  this  material,  effecting  a  large  saving  on  account  of 
not  accumulating  a  surplus  stock. 

The  novel  and  satisfjictory  feature  of  whitewashing  a  rotind- 
house,  as  reported  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Hail- 
road  Company,  and  one  or  two  other  roads,  bj'  placing  li(|uid 
lime  in  a  small  reservoir  and  charging  the  same  with  com- 
pressed air  and  appl^-ing  the  whitewash  by  moans  of  hose  and 
spray  nozzle,  we  believe  could  be  successfully  employed  with 
saving  results  for  rough  structures  alK)ut  a  carshoj)  plant  or 
yards,  and  the  subject  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  the 
members. 

It  was  reported  by  the  manufacturers  of  air  appliances  that 
superheated  compressed  air  used  in  air  lifta,  jacks,  engines, 
etc.,  increases  the  efficiency  fully  50  per  cent.,  but  your  com- 
mittee was  unable  to  make  test  or  procure  reliable  data  on  the 
statement  which  would  be  of  value  in  deciding  the  <(uestion 
as  to  cost,  feasibility,  and  economy  in  its  use. 

Jl  large  number  of   compressed-air  appliances  are  located 
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out  iif  doors  under  circumstances  where  water  used  in  liydraulic 
ni:i(  Irinery  wouhi  not  be  economiciil  to  maiatain  on  account  of 
Irci/ing,  and  the  committee  therefore  decided  that  hydraulic 
niiiciiincry  does  not  possess  as  many  advantajj;es  for  cjir  repairs 
mill  construction  purposes  iis  conipresswi  air  appliances.  Tliis 
[viri  of  the  report  occu|nes  the  first  four  pages,  and  the  re- 
infilling  19  are  used  in  illustrating  the  various  pneumatic  and 
liy<ii:'ulic  appliances,  drawings  of  which  were  sent  to  the  com- 
iiiiiire.  Sjine  of  these  drawings  have  already  been  published 
in  I'liK  American  Enginkek  and  HAir,uoAi»  JoniNAi,. 
Ainoiig  them  we  would  rite  the  hydraulic  lift  use<l  af  the 
((iinirita  shops  of  the  Delaware  «fc  Hudson  Canal  Company, 
uiiil  imblished  in  our  issue  of  April,  1893.  The  hydraulic  car 
lift  IS  similar,  except  in  a  few  unimportant  details,  to  the 
iDciiinolive  lift  published  in  July,  1893  ;  the  hydraulic  whcel- 
I  rarie  publishe<l  in  April,  1893  ;  the  hydraulic  jack  for  car 
sli(i|is,  of  December,  1893.  In  addition  to  these  there  was  a 
\l  ill.  air  hoist  of  the  Chicago,  liurlingtoh  &  Quincy  lijiil- 
roiil,  and  a  similar  one  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &,  Sault 
.stf  .Marie  Itailway,  which  are  in  every  respect  similar  in  de- 
tiiil  luid  construction  to  those  published  in  our  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1894,  illustrating  the  ones  used  at  the  shops  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Ilailroad,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 
The  other  appliances  given  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
ronsisted  of  a  hoist  for  loading  and  unloading  cars  of  the  Lake 
Sliorc  &  Michigan  Southern  Itailway,  a  pit  jack,  telescope 
j:ick,  and  shop-truck  jack  of  the  same  road  ;  a  passenger-C4ir 
tniik  drop-pit  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way ;  a  pull-down  jack  for  removing  car  cylinders  of  the 
Nnrthern  Pacific  liailway  :  a  13  in.  pneumatic  truck  jack  on 
the  same  road  ;  a  pneumatic  hose  machine  for  applying  hose 
couplings  on  the  St.  Louis  &  Southwestern  Railway  ;  S-in.  air 
(liHier  no/./.le  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &,  Western  ;  a  sim- 
ilar no/./le  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  liailroad. 
and  also  an  air  duster  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  iV: 
SI.  Louis  Railway.  The  plan  for  applying  hose  connections 
of  the  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio  liailroad  is  also  given,  and  the 
liosc  couplings  for  transferring  oil  from  the  oil  barrel  to  the 
tanks  and  oil  house  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  i:  Western  ; 
an  air  hoist  for  loading  wheels  and  axles  of  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
<  itinati,  Chicago  &,  St.  Louis  liailway  ;  a  hydraulic  testing 
niacliinc  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  a  machine  for  applying 
air  hose  fittings  of  the  same  road.  These  illustrations  are  rc- 
priHluced  herewith. 

The  committee  on  automatic  coupler  standards  and  limits 
made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  method  of  conducting  Uie 
coupler  tests  l"Oth  at  the  Watertown  arsenal  and  at  Altoona, 
civing  data  in  regard  to  the  shipping  directions  and  general 
conditions  of  the  test,  which  are  already  familiar  to  our  read- 
ers. One  feature,  in  addition  to  the  direct  tensile  test  which 
wa.s  niiule  at  Watertown,  and  the  drop  test  as  usually  conduct- 
ed at  Altoona,  is  the  newly  introduced  jerk  test,  in  which  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  the  strains 
wiiicU  are  put  upon  a  coupler  in  starting  a  heavy  train,  or 
such  us  will  occur  at  sudden  changes  in  the  grade.  In  this  test 
two  draw-lmrs  were  used.  They  were  inverted  and  placed  in 
till:  machine  together,  suspended  from  pedestals  by  tail  bolls 
and  j'okes  and  freight  draft  springs,  allowing  1}  in.  between 
sirikmg  points,  and  held  In  position  as  arranged  for  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  machine.  A  weight  of  1,640  lbs.  was  droppeti 
on  aneijiializer  bar  connecting  the  two  couplers.  Three  blows 
from  a  height  of  5  ft.  and  three  blows  from  a  lieight  of  10  ft., 
the  blows  being  continued  from  a  height  of  15  ft.  until  the 
coupler  was  destroyed  or  rendered  unserviceable.  The  results 
of  these  tests  showetl  that  16  per  cent,  of  the  shanks  cracked 
and  broke  behind  the  head,  86  per  cent  cracked  and  broke  in 
tlie  head  and  44  per  cent,  of  tlie  knuckles  were  broken.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  these  tests  should  be  considered 
as  furnishing  independent  information  from  drop  tests  made 
|>n  a  solid  foundation.  It  is  acknowledged,  however,  that  it 
is  open  to  criticism  as  being  artificial  ;  but  without  it  there 
would  be  little  information  obtainable  as  to  the  etHciency  of 
locking  devices. 

The  result  of  this  test  conflicts  with  the  observation  of  ser- 
vice, for  whereas  in  actual  service  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
■;uard  arm  failures,  in  the  lest  the  shank  failures  are  in  excess. 
The  probable  explanation  is  that  direct  blows  concentrate  the 
shock  on  the  opposite  side  of  shank,  whereas  a  glancing  blow 
or  one  from  a  broken  link  and  pin  coupler  wedges  ofT  and 
lireaks  tlie  guard  arm  alone. 

The  committee  stated  that  before  endorsing  the  recommenda- 
tiims  made  in  the  repart  of  1892.  they  would  call  attention  to 
•  lie  necessity  of  the  revision  of  the  dimensions  of  the  shank 
immediately  behind  the  head,  staling  that  while  larger  fillets 
would  accomplish  good  results,  they  iKjlievod,  at  the  same 
time,  a  more  Siitisfactory  design  would  be  the  widening  of  the 
tilunk  for  short  distances  together  with  the  introduction  of 


larger  fillets.  The  committee  have  also  called  attention  to  the 
indifference  displayed  toward  the  M.  C.  B.  contour  lines.  Out 
of  114  couplers  presented,  representing  aS  different  kinds,  but 
20  aniplers  fully  complietl  witii  the  M.  C.  IJ.  limit  gauges. 

In  regard  to  locking  device  your  committee  is  at  a  loss  to 
recommend  anything  that  wouUl  Ije  of  value.  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  a-ssimilate  the  many  different  types  presented. 
This  must  be  the  work  of  future  investigation.  It  has  only  to 
say  that  the  results  show  timt  locking  devices  are  efficient  in 
proportion  to  their  simplicity. 

The  committee  hesitated  in  recommending  the  material  to 
be  used  for  couplers.  The  result  shows  that  the  strongest 
coupler,  all  other  things  being  ei|Ual,  will  no  doubt  be  made 
of  steel.  The  worst  steel  bar,  however,  is  not  as  goo<l  as  the 
best  malleable  iron  bar,  although  the  iK^t  steel  bar  is  superior 
to  the  Itcst  malleable  iron  bar,  and  the  poorest  steel  bar  is  bet- 
ter than  the  jxwrest  coupler  miide  of  malleable  iron.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  the  use  of  malleable  iron  is  to  be 
con<lemned  for  the  reason  that  your  committee  does  not  be- 
lieve that  strength  alone  is  the  all-important  item.  Few 
structures,  involving  expenditure  of  money,  are  designed  to 
do  more  than  is  rc(|uired  of  them  with  the  proper  safety  fac- 
tor. A  coupler  of  steel  or  one  of  malleable  iron  may  l»e  made 
80  heavy  and  so  large  as  to  be  practically  indestructible,  and 
at  the  Siimc  time  it  would  Ix;  neither  cheap  in  first  cost  nor  sat- 
isfactory to  use.  Future  developments  would  se<'m  to  he  in 
the  line  of  making  a  coupler  as  light  as  possible,  and  sufticient- 
ly  strong  to  meet  the  strains  to  which  it  is  subjected,  of  as 
cheap  material  as  is  con.sistent  with  the  al>ove  ;  and  the  coupler 
which  will  have  the  highest  commercial  value  will  be  the  one 
which  combines  the  elements  "  minimum  weight,"  "  mini- 
mum first  cost."  "the  greatest  average  strength,"  and  "  the 
most  perfect  yet  simple  action."  In  addition  to  this  we  must 
consider  also  the  cost  of  renewals  of  couplers  which  Imve  tailed 
in  service. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association  made  the  report  of  lighting 
piissenger  car  e<{uipment  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee were  not  prepared  to  render  a  report.  His  report  con- 
sists of  a  compilation  of  statements  from  various  roads  which 
are  using  Pintsch  gas.  Frost  light  and  electricity.  Of  these, 
ten  roads  and  the  Wagner  and  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
leport  that  they  have  either  adopted  the  Pintsch  light  or  are 
c<iuipping  cars  with  them  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Pull- 
man Company  report  that  it  is  a  great  saving  in  the  matter  of 
car{M!t8  and  upholstery,  as  oil  lamps  leak  more  or  less  and  in- 
jure tlK'm.  The  New  York,  Ontario  iV  Western  lioad  rejwit 
that  all  cars  that  are  iKjing  generally  repaired  are  ecjuipped 
with  the  Frost  light  ;  other  roads  do  not  mention  at  what  rates 
the  introduction  of  this  light  is  being  extended.  Eight  roads 
report  having  used  electricity,  but  only  two,  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  are  continuing  its 
use,  the  others  having  abandoned  it  almost  enlirel}-  on  account 
of  expense,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  arrange- 
ments are  those  of  an  independent  dynamo  under  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Gibbs.  With  this  system  the  cost  of  running  light  is 
estimated  at  $.88  per  car  per  day  when  figured  on  a  seven-car 
train,  but  if  a  longer  train  were  taken  tlie  cost  per  car  woukl 
l)C  somewhat  less  as  the  allowance  for  attendance  would  be 
the  same. 

The  final  work  of  the  convention  was  transacted  on  Friday 
morning  with  the  continuation  of  a  di.scussion  on  the  inter- 
change rules  and  the  adoption  of  the  other  resolutions  of  thank- 
ing the  various  parties  wlio  had  rendered  courtesies  to  the 
meml>ers  of  the  convention. 

On  Sunday  evening  a  memorial  service  was  lield  in  the  par- 
lor of  Congress  Hall  to  Mr.  .Joseph  K.  Bole,  of  tlie  American 
Steel  Casting  Company.  A  short  tribute  was  read  and  resolu- 
tions of  sympathy  and  ai)preciation  passed.  Similar  resolu- 
tions were  also  adopted  regarding  Rol>ert  lioss,  who  was  killed 
at  the  last  city  elections  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  of  Mr.  Alfred  Reed 
Slack  and  Major  John  C.  Paul. 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN. 


The  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  tlie  hope  that  such  publication  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  help  to  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  informa- 
tion which  will  help  to  make  our  list  more  complete  or  cor- 
rect, or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind 
of  accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a 
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favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lesson  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  ail  intrust  our  lives  are  exposwi. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  iiave,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  May,  has 
liecn  miule  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  wliich  we 
liave  no  knowledge,  aii<l  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDKNTS   KOIl    MAY. 

Parna-tsus,  Pa.,  May  3. —A  collision  occurre<l  at  Johnstown 
on  llie  Allegheny  Valley  Kailroad  lliis  morning.  Ixjtween  a 
gravel  train  and  an  accommodation  train.  The  engineer  and 
tiroman  escap<!<l  with  slight  bruises. 

liirniingham,  Ala.,  May  6. — A  south-bound  freight  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nitshville  liailroad  was  wrecked  at  Wilhite  this 
morning.  Engineer  William  Whitman  was  instantly  crushed 
to  deiith,  and  his  tireman,  Joe  Orr,  seriously  injured.  The 
cause  of  the  accident  was  that  the  freight  train  ran  o(T  the  end 
of  a  stub  switch,  when  the  engine  left  the  track  ami  rolled 
down  a  ID-ft.  embankment. 

West  Plains,  Mo.,  May  7.— A  freight  train  ran  into  a  bunch 
of  cattle  near  Rrandsville  this  morning.  TIte  engine  and  six 
cars  were  derailed  and  wrecked.  Engineer  Kelsey  jumped, 
but  was  caught  by  a  car  and  was  literally  cut  in  two. 

Tomsville,  Ky.,  May  8.— George  Patrick,  an  engineer  on 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  liailroail,  committed  suicide  to-day 
on  account  of  an  accident  to  ids  train  alxmt  a  month  ago. 
The  engine  collided  with  another  on  account  of  an  order  he 
had  forgotten,  and  slight  damage  was  done  to  both  locomo- 
tives ;  no  one  was  injured.  He  had  l>een  in  the  railroad  ser- 
vice for  40  years,  and  this  was  his  tirst  acx-ident.  lie  was  dis- 
missed on  account  of  being  considered  untrustworthy,  and 
l)ecamc  so  worrlwi  over  it  that  his  mind  wan  unlMilancetl. 

Oilman,  111.,  May  9. — A  northern  express  on  the  Illinois 
Central  lijiilroad  was  wrecke<l  at  Buckley,  9  miles  from  here 
to-day,  by  the  train  breaking  in  two.  Engineer  Samuel 
Edgerly  was  killed  almost  instantly. 

Davisville,  U.  L,  May  10.— There  was  a  rear-end  freight 
collision  at  this  point  on  the  Stonington  Division  of  the  New 
York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  this  morning.  Engi- 
neer A.  R.  Wilson  and  Fireman  W.  B.  Bogue  sustained  slight 
injuries  from  jumping.  The  headlight  of  the  locomotive  com- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  daz/.le<l  the  eyes  of  the  engineer, 
so  that  they  did  not  see  the  signals  of  the  train  into  which 
they  ran. 

Menominee  Junction,  Wis.,  May  10 — A  h.;ad-end  collision 
o<;curred  between  a  passenger  train  and  a  freight  train  on  the 
Chicago  ik  Northwestern  Railroad  to-day.  Tho  tireman  had 
both  legs  cut  ofl,  and  died  soon  afterward.  The  engineer  was 
also  killed. 

Hammond,  Ind.,  May  12. —The  Monon  passenger  train  from 
Louisville  was  wrecked  3  miles  cast  of  here  this  morning. 
Bridge  workmen  who  left  a  switch  open  after  passing  with  a 
hand  car  are  responsible.  David  Pope,  the  engineer,  was  in- 
jured. 

Wilhite,  Ala.,  May  18. — An  engine  was  deraile<l  by  an  open 
switch  at  this  point  to-day,  and  Engineer  Whitman  was  killed. 

Springtleld,  Miuss.,  May  19. — The  Adams  express  train  from 
New  York  to  Boston  ran  Into  an  open  switch  below  Elm 
Str(«t  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
just  licfore  3  o'clock  this  morning,  and  craslic<I  into  a  freight 
train  back  of  the  freight  office.  The  express  locomotive  was 
•lamageil  and  freight  cars  were  derailed.  The  engineer  and 
fireman  were  sliglitlv  injureil. 

Princeton,  Ky.,  May  19.— A  collision  occurred  in  Standing 
Rm-k  tunnel  on  the  Newport  &  Missis-sippi  Valley  Road  to-day. 
The  engineer  and  tireman  jumped  and  escaped  with  slight 
injuries. 

Ellingliam,  111.,  May  20.— Passenger  train  No.  24  of  the 
Illinois  Central  was  wrecked  to-day  at  Watson,  5  miles  south 
of  this  city.  Heavy  timbers  were  wedged  into  the  frogs  of 
the  switch  at  the  south  end,  and  a  freight  train  had  heade<l 
for  the  switch  to  let  No.  24  pass.  When  the  locomotive  of 
the  p:i.ssengcr  train  rcaclted  the  obstruction  it  left  the  track 
and  ran  against  the  freight  locomotive.  Fireman  Charles 
Walters  of  the  freight  engine  was  painfully  injurod,  and 
George  Baker  of  the  passenger  engine  was  also  hurt. 

Boriientown,  N.  .1.,  May  22. — An  extra  coal  train  was 
wrecked  at  West  Palmyra,  on  the  Amboy  Division  of  tiie 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  this  morning,  by  a  washout.  Engi- 
ne«!r  Fine  was  seriously  injured. 

Galesburg,  111.,  May  25. —A  lubricator  glass  in  an  engine  on 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  broke  at  this 
point,  and  3  i|ts.  of  kerosene  were  spilled  through  the  cab. 
Fireman  Ed.  .Martin  was  set  on  Are,  and  with  tiaming  clothes 
rushed  to  the  water  taak  and  jumped  in,  extinguishing  the 


tiames.  Engineer  Giddings,  after  stoppiig  his  train,  leapnl 
from  his  engine  and  rolled  around  on  llie  wet  grass.  The  :  re- 
man's  clothes  with  the  exception  of  his  undersldrt  were  'Ip 
8troye<l.  He  was  horribly  burne<I,  and  is  in  a  precarious  <  '>ii- 
dilion. 

Aurom,  111.,  May  24.— A  fast  train  on  the  Chicago,  Rurlinir 
ton  &  Quincy  liailroad  ran  through  an  oi>en  switch  neiir  liere 
last  night.     Fireman  Ridgerlcy  was  fatally  injured. 

llast  Liverpool,-  O.,  May  24. — A  collision  occurred  on  the 
Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus  Railroad  this  morning  lH>t\vi  en 
a  freight  and  passenger  train.  Engineer  .James  Johnston  !i:kil 
his  kneecap  seriously  injured,  and  Fireman  Paisley  suslaineil 
severe  injuries.  The  other  engineer  and  fireman  escaped  w  itli 
slight  injuries. 

Philaffelphia,  Pa.,  May  24.— There  was  a  collision  belwren 
a  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  locomotive  at  Powelton  Avenue 
this  morning.  Tlie  Reading  engine  was  turned  over,  .uul 
Thomas  Ryan,  th«  fireman,  was  bailly  scalded  about  the  lie.ul, 
neck,  and  arms.  Thomas  Roche,  the  engineer,  jumpe<l  ami 
escapetl  with  slight  injuries. 

A(juilla,  Tex.,  May  25.— An  engine  and  six  cars  of  a  frclf,'ht 
train  on  the  Texas  Central  Railroad  jumped  the  track  here  to- 
night.    Engineer  John  Elliot  was  crushed  beneath  the  iW»iK. 

Tyler,  Tex.,  May  2.5. — While  Engineer  Frank  Ourr  with 
two  assistants  was  testing  a  new  locomotive  on  the  Cotton 
Belt  Line  to-day,  it  jumpe<l  the  rails  and  rolled  down  an  em- 
bankment.    All  three  men  were  fatally  scalded. 

North  Yakima,  Wash.,  May  27. — Back  water  from  tlic 
Yakima  River  undermined  a  snudl  bridge  on  the  NortluTn 
Pacific  Railroad  19  miles  east  of  here  this  morning,  ami  u 
freight  train  crashed  through  the  bridge.  Engineer  Worlli 
jumped,  but  was  badly  crushe<l. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  May  27.— An  express  train  on  tiic  Balti- 
more ife  Ohio  Iiikilro.id  ran  into  a  landslide  7  miles  ea.st  of  here 
this  morning.  Fireman  lihinehart  was  buried  l>cneath  the 
locomotive,  as  was  also  Engineer  Nichol.son.  Both  of  tliem 
were  killed  and  their  bodies  badly  burned. 

Suit  Lake.  Utah,  May  29. — A  work  train  on  the  I'liioii 
Piicific  collided  with  a  passenger  train  near  Castle  Rock  to- 
night, killing  Engineer  .James. 

Sharon,  Mass.,  May  30. —As  a  berry  train  on  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad  was  passing  this  point  this  morning,  it  crushed  into 
some  freiglit  cars  left  on  the  north-lMund  track  by  the  local 
freight  train.  The  locomotive  was  somewhat  damaged.  'I'lie 
fireman,  Etiw.  T.  Goodwin,  was  scalded  to  death. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  30.— A  through  train  for  Chicago 
on  the  Wisconsin  Central  liailroad  was  wrecked  early  this 
morning  at  Mandville.  A  split  switch  had  l>ecn  tamp<!reil 
with,  allowing  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive  to  catch  the 
point.  James  Hubbard,  an  engineer,  and  George  Gcarhail. 
fireman,  were  killed. 

Our  report  for  May,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  24  accidents, 
in  which  11  engineers  and  6  firemen  were  killed,  and  12  engi- 
neers and  10  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  tlie  acci- 
dents may  \k  classified  as  follows  : 

Break  in  two 1 

Bursting  gaiige-glass 1 

Cattle  on  track 1 

Collisions 8 

Derailments 3 

Landslide 1 

Misplaced  switches 6 

Suicide 1 

Train  wrecking ,  . . .  1 

Washouts 2 

Total 24 

♦- 

SOME  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  CONVENTIONS. 

TiiK  Committee  of  Arrangements  miwle  the  best  preparations 
for  the  reception  and  display  of  exhibits  that  have  yet  been 
made.  Mr.  Clements,  of  Congress  Hall,  threw  the  Itack  piaz/Jis 
of  his  hotel  open  to  all  exhibitors  free  of  charge  provided  they 
were  guests  of  his  house  ;  if  they  wore  not,  a  small  charge 
was  made.  An  engine  with  l»oiler  was  provide<l,  together  with 
a  line  of  shafting  in  motion  fron>  whlcli  power  was  taken  for 
one  or  two  devices.  There  was  ulso  a  Westinghouse  air  pump 
providing  air  pressure  for  those  who  wished  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.  Among  those  were  sanding  and  ventilating  rle vices  ami 
the  Kinsman  system  of  block  signaling.  Among  the  exhibits 
wc  8electe<l  the  following  as  being  esiKKiially  w«rthy  of  men 
tion  : 

//.  G.  Chau  it.  Company  made  a  more  elaborate  displaj'  at 
tliis  convention  than  any  previous  one  of  the  mohair  car  plushes 
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wliii^Ii  they  manufacture.  These  plushes  are  made  at  the  Sand- 
foril  Mills,  of  Sanilford,  Me.  The  especial  features  were  the 
(li;,|ilaying  of  -figured  or  frieze  plushes,  which  are  so  generally 
uswl  ill  parlor  and  sleeping  car  work,  as  well  as  the  extra 
liiirli  I'luslies  in  all  colors  for  the  same  purpose.  The  L.  C. 
Cliitsf  Comimny 's  usual  grade  of  low-pile  plushes  for  the  ordi- 
nary jiiissenger  coach  work  was  shown  in  great  variety  of 
CM)|(>r.s  and  in  widllis  of  34  in.  and  28  in.  The  framed  speci- 
mens of  tlic  ntateiial  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of 
pliisli  attracted  espc^cial  attention.  This  was  arranged  so  that 
it  sliowed  the  different  stages  through  which  the  mohair  passes 
from  its  crude  slate  when  taken  from  the  Angora  fleece  to  the 
C()iii|>leted  state  aflc-r  spinning.  There  were  also  some  fine 
siM'i'inu-ns  of  crushed  plushes.  The  exhibit  was  in  charge  of 
U.  H.  Hiihop,  ,Ir.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  at  the  recent 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago  these  plushes  received  five  first 
iiiwiiil.s  and  five  diplomas,  which  was  practically  a  sweepstake 
over  other  competitors. 

The  CoH»i>liilnted  Car  Heating  Company  made  an  elaborate 
display  of  the  sevenil  devices  which  tliey  use  in  connection 
witli  their  steam-heating  appliances.  The  display  of  this  com- 
(laiiy  has  always  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  previ- 
ous conventions.  They  heretofore  have  had  a  working  model 
ut  lliclr  apimratus,  showing  the  various  systems  of  diicct 
circiilalion  and  commingler  heating  which  are  instiillcd  by 
ilieiii.  Thej-  have,  liowever,  renderctl  tliis  work  so  familiar 
that  tlieir  models  were  wanting  in  tins  year's  exhil>it,  but 
liavc  InHiU  amply  compensateil  for  in  the  details  which  they 
have  displayed.  These  details  cousitsteil  of  a  large  number 
of  photographs  and  drawings  of  Uieir  work,  together  with 
s;iiiiplt's  of  the  new  electric  car  heater  which  they  are 
iiiiroducing,  and  which  wa.s  thoroughly  illu.strated  in  our 
i.s>iiie  for  June,  Wi',i.  This  company  hiis  also  recently 
iiiaile  an  arrangement  for  the  introduction  of  the  Pope 
(:oiMpri-s.se<l  system  of  car  lighting  into  this  country.  This 
system  has  l)een  extensively  introduced  in  England,  and 
liio  exhibits  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  special  flt- 
liti^rs  Willi  photograplis  of  the  application  to  cars  with 
l>laiis  of  the  various  comprcssiug  plants  Uiat  are  in  use  in 
Kiijirlaud.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs were  require<l  at  Saratoga  until  the  hist  minute,  we 
have  been  unable  to  reproduce  them  in  this  issue,  but  in 
our  issue  for  August  we  expect  to  publish  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  Pope  system  of  lighting  cars  with  compressed 
air. 

Vroiiiy  Steam  Gmige  <fc  Vulce  Comjxi np.— The  display  of  this 
i-oMipany,  which  has  l)een  for  several  yeare  under  the  i»er8onal 
supervision  of  Mr.  Edward  C.  Bates,  always  attracts  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  not  only  on  account  of  the  arrangement,  but 
of  the  lieauty  of  the  finish  of  the  several  instruments  exhibit 
III.  This  year  they  exhibited  a  vacuum  test  pum]>  which  is 
constructed  with  a  mercury  column,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it 
reaches  a  28  in.  vacuum  with  a  very  few  strokes  of  the  pump. 
Tlieir  gauge-testing  machine  with  positive  weights  was  also  in 
evidence.  This  is  a  very  simple  device,  and  is  one  which  the 
•  iiinpany  has  had  upon  the  market  for  a  numljcr  of  years. 
Their  steam-engine  indicator  liad  an  attachment  wldch  is  some- 
what of  a  novelty,  l)eing  Sargent's  electrical  attachment,  so 
tliat  any  number  of  simultaneous  cards  maybe  taken  at  the 
same  time  by  the  closing  of  one  indicator  [>oint.  They  also 
sliowed  .lobnstone's  blow-off  cock,  which  was  designed  by  Mr. 
F.  VV.  Johnstone,  of  the  Mexican  Central  Itailway,  and  which 
is  kept  closetl  by  water  pressure,  and  first  blows  out  at  the 
bottom  and  clears  away  all  scale.  It  is  opt^rated  with  a  direct 
imll,  and  seats  itself.  They  also  showed  locomotive  gauges 
with  black  face  and  white  figures  and  white  face  with  black 
ti^'urea,  together  with  bromide  enlargements  of  photographs 
if  their  supplies  and  of  their  World's  Fair  exhibit.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  were  the  water  glass  attachments  and  self- 
(losing  water  glass  cocks  with  a  ball  held  in  suspension  by 
wires,  which  is  pushed  bjick  by  the  valve,  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  closing  bull  lx;coming  covered  liy  scale  and  thus 
failing  to  close  in  case  the  water  glass  breaks.  There  were 
ilso  muffled  sjifety  valves  and  plain  Crosby  valves,  together 
with  a  syphon  attachment  for  steam  gauges.  This  latter 
is  especiallv  worthy  of  attention  because  it  supplies  an  ample 
water  leg  below  the  gauge,  and  thus  ensures  water  contact  in 
'lie  Bourdon  spring  at  all  times.  Too  much  stress  cannot  l)e 
laid  on  the  importance  of  jiroper  syphoning  of  steam  gauges, 
'ipcause  when  this  is  not  done  the  direct  heat  from  the  steam 
will  ruin  the  spring  of  the  gauge  in  a  short  time.  There  was 
ilso  a  very  neat  design  for  a  hot  well  thermometer. 

The  A.  French  Spring  Coinjiany  had  samples  of  their  half 
elliptic  driving  springs,  and  in  connection  with  the  Morris  Box 
l.id  Company  showed  the  Morris  bt)x  lid  cover  for  oil  Ixixes. 
Mr.  Morris  has  also  recently  designed   a  steel  cover  for  air 


brake  hose  which  effectually  covers  the  opening  against  any 
extraneous  matter,  and  allows  it  to  hang  down  or  to  be  hooked 
up  as  with  a  dummy  coupling  if  desired. 

Kinmiuin  Block  Sy»t€m  Company  had  a  full-sized  model  ex- 
hibited of  their  apparatus,  which  was  illustmted  in  the  June 
issue  of  this  paper.  In  connection  therewith  there  was  a  short 
length  of  model  track  with  trucks  thereon,  which  could  be 
run  backward  and  forward,  making  the  electric  connections 
and  applying  the  brakes.  This  exhibit  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  all  railroad  men  present ;  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  it  was  not  only  decidedly  novel, 
but  very  effective.  For  a  full  description  of  tlie  apparatus  we 
would  refer  our  readers  to  our  June  issue. 

Tlte  Itoss  Valve  Comjxiny  exhibiletl  a  rack  with  a  full  line  of 
their  leducing  valves,  together  with  blow-off  valves.  This 
exhibit  was  particularly  attractive  from  the  neatness  and  taste 
with  which  it  was  gotten  up. 

WiUitim  C.  Baker  had  a  car  heater  On  exhibition  witli  the 
special  appliances  that  are  attached  thereto,  to  which  more  par- 
ticular reference  is  made  in  a  special  article  in  another  column 
of  this  paper. 

Simond*'  liolliny  Machine  Company  exhibited  pins  for  brake 
connections  and  signals,  staff  bands,  lioiler  patch  bolts  and 
track  bolts.  All  of  this  material  is  rolled,  and  even  the  S()uare 
heads  attached  to  the  Imiler  patch  bolts,  which  are  intended 
for  breaking  oft,  are  rolled  by  their  process. 

Safety  Car  Heating  <t  Lighting  Conijxiny  had  their  usual  ex- 
hibit of  Pintsch  gas  in  operation.  It  consisted  of  a  rack  con- 
taining a  tank  of  compressed  gas  with  the  regulating  apparatus 
togetlier  with  the  cocks  and  lamps  in  operation.  The  light 
was  very  brilliunt,  and,  inasmuch  as,  it  was  located  in  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  office  of  the  hotel,  attracted  a  gieat  deal  of 
attention. 

Taylor  Iron  d-  Steel  Ct/injtany  exhibited  two  of  their  man- 
ganese steel  car  wheels  which  had  Iteen  subjected  to  a  very 
severe  drop  test.  These,  we  Ijclieve,  were  the  same  which 
were  on  exhibition  at  I^akewood  one  year  ago,  and  which  ex- 
cited so  much  interest  at  that  time. 

We*tingluni»e  Air  Brake  Company  hail  a  truck  on  exhibition 
showing  the  adaptation  of  their  air  brake  to  the  front  truck  of 
a  locomotive.  "This  arrangement  is  clearly  sliown,  together 
with  the  dimensions  in  our  illustration  which  is  presented 
herewith.  It  will  lie  seen  that  there  are  two  bars  extending 
across  tlie  truck  from  side  to  side,  bolted  to  the  top  frames, 
with  tiunnions  at  Uieir  outer  extremities  to  which  the  brakes 
are  hung.  On  the  lower  bar  of  the  frame  there  are  pivoted 
two  floating  levers,  to  the  central  portion  of  which  the  brake 
shoes  of  one  pair  of  wheels  are  attached.  As  the  brake  i>iston 
moves  outward  these  brake  shoes  are  thrust  up  against  the 
wheel  while  the  compression  connection  on  the  outside  leads 
back  and  forces  the  biake  beam  of  the  other  two  wheels  and 
with  it  its  brake  shoes  directly  against  the  wheels.  Tlie  con- 
struction is  exceedingly  simple,  and  will  be  readily  understood 
from  an  examination  of  the  engravings.  They  also  showitl  an 
air  brake  inspection  machine,  whicli  is  also  illustrateil  here- 
with. The  figure  represents  a  10-in.  pjissengcr  car  cylinder 
with  the  machine  attached  ready  to  compress  the  re'ease  spring 
and  bring  the  back  head  into  position  to  be  bolted  to  the  cyl- 
inder. 4  is  a  rack-ltar  having  an  extensible  |x>rtion,  B.  They 
arc  connected  together  with  a  right  and  left-threaded  turn- 
buckle,  C  Hardened  steel  center  points  are  inserted  in  the 
cross-bars  of  A  and  B,  making  a  rigid  attachment  to  the  cylin- 
der by  a  slight  pressure  on  the  turnbuckle  when  adjusted  to 
the  cylinder  a!s  shown.  2>  is  a  movable  head  having  an  ad- 
justable centerpiece,  E,  for  the  cylinder  head  to  rest  on  ;  this 
is  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  the  size  of  the  cylinder.  A  pinion 
gear,  operating  in  the  teeth  of  the  rack-bar  A,  is  connected  to 
the  movable  head  7>  by  a  shaft,  and  is  operated  by  means  of 
a  crank  or  hand  wheel,  O.  As  the  head  is  moved  toward  the 
cyliiuler  it  is  held  in  position  by  means  of  a  pawl,  which  locks 
the  pinion  gear,  and  is  operated  by  the  spindle  II  and  spring  F, 
giving  the  workman  the  use  of  both  hands  to  lx>lt  the  head  lo 
the  cylimler.  The  machine  is  also  capable  of  adjustment  to 
the  14  in.  car  cylinder,  and  includes  a  |tacking  former  for  each 
size. 

Scarritt  Furniture  Company  also  exhibited  photographs  of 
the  Forney  car  seat,  and  notice  was  generally  given  that  they 
have  opened  an  office  at  33  Warren  Street,  where  tlieir  car 
scats  arc  in  various  designs  of  finish,  and  are  now  on  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  .Vorion  Sifety  Heating  Company  exhibited  a  model  of  a 
car  fioor  with  an  application  of  their  heating  system.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  this  system  of  heating  consists  of  a 
line  of  large  pipes  that  are  filled  with  a  porous  brick  that  ab- 
sorbs the  heat  of  the  steam  that  is  passed  through  it  and  stores 
it  for  future  use  in  the  heating  of  the  cars. 
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RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ARMOR. 


Mk.  C.  E.  Kli.is  recently  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  iMjfore 
the  Inslilution  of  Naval  Architects,  from  which  we  mal(e  an 
ttbstract.  referring  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  Harvey- 
izcd  plates. 

"  S|>eaiiing  generally,  the  American  trials  are  characterized 
by  conditions  rather  more  favorable  to  the  plate  than  to  the 
shot,  while  in  France,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  reverse 
has  iKjen  the  case.  In  England,  however,  and  in  some  of  the 
trials  made  abroad,  the  authorities  a])i)ear  to  have  gauged 
most  accurately  the  resisting  power  of  tlic  Harvey  plate  to  llie 
blow  to  be  delivere«l.  with  the  result  that  in  many  ciises  the 
shot  ami  the  plate  up|)ear  to  be  equally  matched.  A  good  in- 
stance is  to  be  found  in  the  trials  uf  Messrs.  Camniell's  and 
Messrs.  Vickers'  0  in.  steel  plates  on  the  Nettle.  An  examina 
tion  of  these  tiialswill  show  that,  with  the  highest  velocity 
(1,9W)  ft.  per  second),  a  6-iu.  Ilolt/er  projectile  was  unable  to 
[)erforatc  the  plates,  damaged  as  they  had  been  by  two  pre- 
vious rounds.  According  to  the  Gavre  formula,  this  shot 
would  have  |)erforated  11  in.  of  wrought  iron  (or  13  in.,  ac- 
cording to  De  jMarre's  formula),  so  that  we  get  a  sui)eiiority  to 
■wrought  iron  of  at  least  183  per  cent.  Other  instances  may 
be  found  in  th'-  nickel  steel  lOf  in.  plate  of  Messrs.  Cammell 
and  in  the  nickel-steel  plate  of  the  same  thickness  made  by  my 
own  company,  tested  at  Shocburyuess  on  November  9  and  ()c- 
tol»er  10,  18!»:{,  respectively.  The  Canuuell  plate  was  curved 
to  molds  supplied  by  the  Adiinralty,  and  was  only  penetrattnl 
to  the  depth  of  10  in.  In  the  Hrown  plate  the  projectile  stuck 
in  the  plate,  broken,  and  we  may  assume  that  each  of  the 
plates  was  a  fair  match  for  the  blow  delivered.  The  gun  usi'd 
was  the  U.15,  and,  with  a  Iloltzer  shot.of  liHO  lbs.  and  a  velocity 
of  2,035  ft.  per  second  (the  highest  obtain.'ible),  a  striking 
energy  was  obtained  of  lO.SMKJ  foot  tons.  These  conditions 
•woulil  give,  according  to  the  Gavre  or  l)e  Marre's  formula,  a 
perforation  in  wrought  iron  of  22  in.  or  221  in.,  show^ing  for 
the  plates  in  i|uestiou  a  superiority  over  wrought  iron  of  209.5 
per  cent,  at  least.  Again,  the  C'hatillon  Commentry  6.7  in. 
plate  gives  an  excellent  example  of  a  trial  where  the  conditions 
of  attack  and  defense  approximate  one  another. 

"  Taking  the  severest  blow,  we  find  that  tlie  plate  was  not  per- 
forated by  a  shot  which  would,  according  to  the  Gavre  for- 
mula, pierce  a  wrought-irou  |>late  of  11.9  in.,  and,  according 
to  I)e  Marre's,  a  plate  of  13.8  in.  in  thickness  ;  in  other  words, 
showing  a  superiority  over  wrought  iron  of  177  per  cent  ac- 
cording to  the  one,  and  of  205  per  cent,  according  to  the  other 
formula. 

"It  was  at  first  assumed  that  the  Harvey  process  was  con- 
siderably iKJtter  adaptetl  to  nickel-steel  plates  than  to  all  steel, 
and  this  is  stdl.  no  iloubl,  the  general  opinion  in  the  Uniteil 
Suites.  In  the  Annapolis  trials  of  18!W  the  Schneider  nickel- 
steel  phile  was  undoubtedly  suix-rior  to  the  all-steel  plate  made 
by  the  siime  firm  ;  and  in  a  trial  of  3-in.  plates  in  May,  1891, 
the  inckel  .steel  llarveyi/.ed  plate  Wiis  slated  to  be  belter  than 
the  all-steel  plati-.  In  the  Indian  Head  trials  of  the  same  year 
the  low  carlwn  all-steel  Harveyized  plate  of  the  Hethlelieni 
Company  wius  placetl  considerably  lulow  the  higli  carbon 
nickel-steel  Harveyized  plate  of  the  same  company  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  consideration  of  the  ipiestion  wiks  complicated  by  the 
dilTerence  in  the  carbons,  as  it  is  probable  that  a  nickel  steel 
plate  would  not  rei(uire  to  l)e  so  high  in  caibon  as  an  all-stM'l 
plate  to  give  the  same  resistance.  Since  this  trial,  however,  it 
seems  to  have  l)een  assutned  in  the  L'nited  States  that  all  Har- 
veyized plates  should  be  made  of  nickel  steel.  In  Great  Urit- 
ain,  however,  the  high  cost  of  nickel  hits  caused  manufacturers 
to  turn  their  attention  to  j)roducing  Harveyized  steel  plates 
containing  no  nickel,  and  an  examination  of  the  details  of  the 
various  trials  shows  that  all  have  succeeded  in  proving  the  re- 
verse of  the  theory  accepteil  in  the  United  States.  There  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  slightly  greater  temlency  to  crack  in  the  all-steel 
than  iu  the  nickel-steel  plates  as  tested  in  this  country  ;  but 
this  is  more  than  compensated  for  in  the  superior  resistance  to 
ijcnetration.  The  6  in.  I'ortsmouth  trials  all  demonstrate  this 
fact  :  and  attention  may  also  bt^  calle<l  to  the  trial  on  October 
26,  1893,  when  exixTiment  showed  that  the  lOJ-iu.  Brown  all- 
steel  plate  more  eflectually  broke  up  the  9  in.  shot  than  was 
the  c^is'j  ill  the  similar  tri.il  of  the  nickel-steel  plate  under  the 
Slime  conditions.  Thccx|)cnscof  the  addition  of  nickel  renders 
this  (|uestion  of  such  iin|>ortance  that  I  regn-t  there  arc  no  for- 
eign trials  available  for  providing  further  demonstration,  if 
such  Ik'  newlod. 

"  Apart  from  the  ijuestion  of  extra  cost,  there  are  also  prac- 
ticjd  considerations  which  allect  the  ix)int  in  ((uestion.  Some 
experimentR  made  by  Captain  Tresidder  show  that  u  steel  plate 
containing  an  onlinary  |ierceiitage  of  nickel  anil  a  high  per- 
centage of  carbon  is  practically  uumachiuable.     If,  therefore. 


a  nickel-steel  plate  be  taken  containing,  say,  3  jK-r  cent,  uf 
nickel,  and  it  be  suiK-rcarburized  up  to.  say,  1  i)er  cent.,  its 
face  will  be  so  hard  (even  before  the  chilling  process  is  eflei  t 
cd)  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  will  Ik;  impossible  to  diiil 
and  tap  the  various  small  holes  that  arc  nearly  always  neccs 
sary  to  be  made  on  the  face  of  the  armor  plates  for  ships'  sidi  > 
In  the  case  of  steel  armor,  this  dilBculty  (which,  I  believe,  l,a> 
already  arisen  in  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  nickel  sin  I 
plates)  iIjcs  not  exist,  and  thus  one  important  objection  to  \\\v 
adoption  of  the  Harvey  process  for  ships'  plates  as  required  i  y 
naval  architects  has  been  overcome  by  its  aitplication  to  u!i 
steel  armor  in  place  of  nickel  steel. 

"  I  must  now  allude  to  the  doubts  that  hav«  licen  cx]ires>'  >i 
as  to  the  dilliculties  which  will  be  ex|Kricnced  by  manufai  lu 
rers  in.adapRiig  the  process  to  curved  and  twisted  i>late8.  liuth 
the  Dutch  and  the  Austrian  governments  appear  to  liave  it 
tache<l  great  im|iortance  to  this  consideration.  No  doubt  tin  m 
are,  and  will  lie,  dilliculties  caused  by  the  war|iing  effect  wl 
tile  water  treatment,  and  time  alone  will  sliuw  whether  tin  \ 
are  lis  serious  as  the  detractors  of  the  system  allege.  I  think 
however— and  I  am  sure  I  can  s|>eak  for  the  other  armor-pl.iir 
manufacturers  in  this  country — ttialauy  dilliculties  thus  cre:ii 
ed  will  l)e  readily  overcome.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  plate  l> 
iiiiiformly  heated  and  uniforndy  chilled  any  alteration  of  ii'. 
furin  will  also  lie  uniform.  A  very  little  experience,  therefore 
wdl  teach  the  operator  the  lines  on  which  to  work,  particularh 
if  the  system  of  chilling  in  use  is  of  a  suitable  character.  \V> 
know  also  that  the  side  armor  for  the  Maine,  miule  by  the  Iklli 
lehem  Com|iany,  has  l)een  accepted  by  the  Unitetl  States  Gov 
eminent  ;  and,  although  I  have  no  accurate  information  on  iln 
point,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  plates  were  uot  straiglir 
Both  Mes-srs.  Cammell  and  my  own  company  have  also  success 
fully  nuide  sample  Harveyized  plates  to  molds  having  ImiIIi 
curve  and  twist,  and  prolmbly  other  manufacturers  have  dom 
the  same. 

"  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  an  account  of  some  mechani 
oil  tests  showing  the  quality  of  the  soft  parts  of  Harveyi/.eil 
plates  which  have  been  successful  iu  trials.  In  the  early  stiuris 
of  our  experiments  a  4-ft.  X  4-it.  X  9  in.  plate  was  tested  ui 
Shoeburyness,  breaking  ui)  the  6-in.  Iloltzer  iu  the  usual  way 
without  cracking.  Test  pieces  were  taken  from  the  back  of 
the  plate  with  the  following  results  : 
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The  plate,  it  may  Ih'  mentioned,  was  not  of  our  special  armor 
plate  quality.  It  gives,  however,  a  sutlicient  indication  thiit. 
apart  from  the  face,  the  botly  of  the  steel  does  not,  at  least, 
suffer  from  the  application  of  the  process. 

"  One  characteristic  of  this  kind  of  plate  nuist  be  specially 
mentioneti.  I  refer  to  the  extraordinary  resistance  given  U> 
shot  by  small  fragments  of  plate  only.  IVrhsps  the  most  con 
spicuous  instance  of  this  is  given  by  the  liethlehem  14-iii. 
plate  of  February  11,  1893,  where  a  10-in.  Holt/.er  projectile 
was  liretl,  at  a  vclo<;ity  of  2,059  ft.  per  second,  at  a  piece  of 
plate  weiiihing  onlv  4|  tons,  and  was  broken  up  with  a  pene 
tralion  of  11  in.  The  total  striking  energy  of  the  blow  wa> 
14,715  foot  tons,  or  3,344  foot-tons  per  ton  of  plate.  Another 
example  may  be  found  in  a  recent  trial  of  a  6  in.  steel  i>l!it< 
made  by  my  company.  The  fourth  shot  of  this  trial  was  fired 
nearly  at  the  center  of  the  plate  after  cracks  had  been  made 
such  that  the  point  of  impact  was  about  the  middle  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  with  each  side  measuring  about  2  ft.  The 
0-in.  shot,  with  a  velocity  of  1,815  ft.  per  second,  was  com 
jiletely  broken  up  ;  one  small  crack  only  was  made,  and  tli< 
fragment  of  plale  represented  by  the  triangle,  dished  to  the  ex 
tent  of  at)  inch,  showing  the  tough  nature  of  the  material. 
If,  therefore,  the  Harvev  plate  lie  brokcn.up,  but  its  fragments 
still  adhere  to  the  backing,  it  still  presents  a  considerable  re- 
sisting power.  It  seems,  however,  from  the  foregoing  re 
nuirks,  that  it  ndght  lie  desirable  to  have  a  grejitcr  numljer  of 
bolts  per  3(puire  foot  of  plate  than  was  the  case  in  the  old  form 
of  armor. 

"  With  the  almvc  facts  before  us,  we  are  enabled  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  improvements  that  have  recently  been  cBect- 
e<l  in  armor  plate  manufacture,  and  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
various  kinds  of  armor.  Witliout  disregarding  the  excellent 
qualities  uf  tlie  steel  and  nickel  plates,  I  think  that  Harveyized 
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armor  would  be  a  more  cfflcient  defense  to  the  vital  parts  of 
any  sLip  of  war,  whether  battleship  or  cruiser,  than  any  other 
tvjK;  of  plate.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  i)ercentage  of 
superiority  it  possesses,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  overestimating 
its  value  when  I  place  its  resisting  jwwer  at  50  jkt  cent,  above 
till'  steel  and  compound  plates  of  IHHH,  which  I  have  chosen  as 
till-  l>asis  of  comparison.  This  advantage  can  be  used  by  the 
naval  archilcct  in  one  of  two  ways  :  be  can  either  clothe  with 
airiior  a  greater  part  of  his  ship,  or  he  can  obtain  greater  re 
sisiance,  kecpinj;  the  same  thickness  of  armor.  The  new  de- 
vi'lopment  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  and  it 
will  l>e  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  this  Institution  that  the  Brit- 
ish Ailmiralty  have  Iteen  the  first  naval  authority  in  £uro|)e  to 
rcali/.e  the  value  of  this  new  form  of  armor,  and  to  apply  it  to 
their  most  recent  designs."  *    •. 


OBITUARY. 


U(>i:kkt  E.  Rickeu.— The  death  of  Robert  E.  Ricker  was  an- 
ii'iimcetl  from  Weeping  Water,  Neb.,  on  May  18.     Mr.  Kicker 
v,■.^H  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Vundalia  Line,  Superin 
ti'tideiitof  ifotive  Power  of  the  Pennsylvania  liailroad,  General 


be  equipped  with  the  beamlcss  brake.  Many  features  of  the 
brake  have  been  improved  over  that  shown  at  the  World's 
Fair.  With  the  beamlcss  brake,  as  now  constructed,  the  stop- 
ping qualities  are  greatly  enhanced.  The  company  also  have 
a  large  order  for  mining  cars  which  are  to  be  etiuipped  with 


Superintendent  and  Eugiaeer  of  the  Central  liailroad  of  New   i  rated  at  six  freight  cars  a  day. 


;.;  AIRBRAKE  INSPECTION  MACHINB. 

the  manganese  sleel  wheel  made  by  the  Taylor  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany, of  High  Bridge,  N.  J.  The  capacity  of  the  works  is  now 


'APPLICATION  0F:A11{;BKAKK  TO   FltONT  .TKLCK  OF   LOCOMOTIVE. 


•kTsey,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Rail- 
way, in  New  York. 


General  Notes. 


Poor's  Manual  will  hereafter  l>e  published  from  No.  44 
Broad  Street,  New  York. 

The  Bloomsburg  Car  Company  re|K>rt  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dull  times,  they  are  working  nearly  llicir  full  force, 
and  are  just  finishing  a  large  order  of  freight  cars  for  the  New 
York,  Susijuchanna  &  Western  liailroad,  50  of  which  are  to 


Manufactures. 


DIRECT  CONNECTION   ENGINE   AND  DYNAMO. 


TiiERK  has  been  a  constant  tendency  during  recent  years  in 
the  e<iuipment  of  electric  i>owcr  and  lighting  plants  toward 
the  direct  coupling  of  the  engine  to  the  dynamo  shaft.  The 
two  methods  in  use  are  to  use  a  slow-running  dynamo  or  a 
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higli-apcod  engine,  both  of  which  have  given  more  economical 
rcsttlts  thiin  tliose  obtained  by  the  Intervention  of  belt- 
ing. 


vacuum  of  25.75  in.,  the  engine  making  the  same  numlxT  of 
revolutions,  the  indicated  H.l'.  shows  it  327.75  with  a  waU  r 
con.sumption  per  indicated  H  P.  of  15  59  11)8. 


OIBECT  CONNBCTION  BNQINK  ANU  DYNAMO,  MADE  BY  RUSSELL  t  CO.,  HA8S1LL0N,  O. 


We  illustrate  In  this  connection  a  new  plant  which  was  re- 
cently installed  in  the  station  of  the  Edison  Electric  Light 
Company,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  by  Hussell  &  Co  ,  of  Mas- 
sillou,  O.  The  iustullatioii,  as  will  lie  seen  from  the  engrav- 
ing, is  direct  coupled  dynamos  and  engines,  and  presents  some 
features  of  interest  which  deserve  especial  attention.  The  out 
fit  con.si.st8  of  one  four-valve  compound  condensing  engine  15 
in.  X  a4  in.  X  21  in.,  rated  at  from  :500  to  400  H.P.,  and  two 
onc-kdiowatt  generators  made  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, of  JSelieuectoily,  N.  Y. 

The  l)ed  of  the  engine  and  the  fields  of  the  dynamos  rest 
upon  a  common  iron  base,  the  main  shaft  of  the  engine  carry- 
ing, in  tuldition  to  the  Hying  wheel,  the  two  armatures.  Tliis 
shaft  is  carried  by  two  pillow  bliH^ks  mounted  in  detachable 
iron  stands  so  that  the  armatures  may  l>c  removed  without 
lifting  the  shaft  out  of  place.  The  engine  is  a  tandem  ty|>e 
with  the  high-pressure  cylinder  next  the  cross-head,  and  stuil- 
ing-bo.x  Ixjtween  the  two  cylinder  heads. 

In  a  recent  lest  conducted  by  Mr.  Prank  Simonds  to'detcr- 


CAPITAL  VISES  AND  JACK  SCREWS. 

The  Capital  Machine  Tool  Company,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
me  manufacturing  a  line  of  vises  and  jack  screws,  illustrations 
of  which  we  give  iu  the  accomi)anying  engravings,  figs.  1,2. :'. 
and  4.  Fig.  1  represents  a  wood-work  vise  which  oi)ens  Id 
in.  with  one  movement.  Fig.  2  istheseelional  7-in.  plumlier's 
vise,  taking  in  pij)e  ranging  from  i  in.  to  5  iu.  with  one  sini 
pie  movement.  Fig.  3  is  a  machinist's  vise  ready  for  use,  willi 
which  the  user  stands  in  the  same  position  as  with  the  common 
screw  vise.  The  vise  is  closed  with  one  sliding  motion  wilh 
one  hand  and  without  turning  the  screw  until  tlie  work  h 
reached,  and  then  a  half  turn  of  the  handle  or  fcrew  f-ecuriti 
the  work.  The  prin- 
cipal  advantage 
claimed  is  that  there 
is  the  great  saving  of 
time  and  no  turn  of 
the   haudles  to   bring 


Fit.  I. 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3.  ■ 

THE  CAPITAL   VI8E8  AND  JACK  SCREWH. 


Fig.   4. 


mine  the  engine's  economy  in  verification  of  the  builders'  guar- 
antees, the  following  results  were  obtained  : 

In  a  six-hour  trial,  while  running  non-eondensing,  with  an 
average  steam  pnasurc  of  139.5  lbs.,  the  engines  making  162 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  average  indicated  II. P.  develoj>ed 
was  307.74  and  the  water  consumed  per  indicated  II. P.  was 
18.35  lbs.  .\nolhcr  trial  of  the  simie  length  with  an  engine  run- 
ning condensing,  the  steam  pressure  being   130  lbs.  with  a 


the  jaws  to  the  work,  simply  a  sliding  movement,  so  that  the 
wear  on  the  screw  and  nut  is  very  much  U^ss  than  in  the  old 
method.  In  this  way  it  is  naturally  seen  that  the  screw  and 
nut  are  U8<!d  very  much  less  than  in  the  old  way  and  with  a 
corresponding  less  amount  of  wear.  The  advantages  claimeil 
by  their  jack  screws  are  that  they  are  full  size  screws,  that  the 
collars  are  of  steel,  and  screws  of  the  same  material.  A  dip- 
loma and  medal  was  awarded  the  firm  at  the  Chioigo  Fair. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


TiiK  Secretary  of  the  ilaster  Car  Builders'  Association  has 
issued  his  call  for  the  letter  ballot  on  the  new  standards  that 
have  iKjen  offered  for  adoption.  The  one  which  affects  the 
largest  number  outside  the  railroad  circles— in  fact,  the  only  one 
which  does  so— is  that  relating  to  the  standard  sizes  of  cata- 
logues, circulars  and  specifications.  It  is  needless  to  recapitu- 
late the  troubles  experienced  in  every  office  in  the  care  of  cata- 
logues, for  they  are  very  familiar  to  all,  so  the  adoption  of  the 
!<tandard  may  l>e  urged  on  the  ground  of  being  a  public  bene- 
fit ;  and  when  this  has  been  done,  the  fact  should  be  extensive- 
ly advertised  in  order  that  manufacturers  and  others  may  shape 
new  catalogues  in  accordance  with  the  sizes  recommended. 


Another  proposed  standard  that  will  save  a  deal  of  mis- 
understanding is  the  one  defining  the  terms  used  with  refer- 
ence to  wheels  and  gauges.  It  might  be  impossible  for  any 
twelve  men  to  agree  on  the  most  desirable  point  at  which  to 
locate  the  gauge  line  of  car  wheels  ;  but  tliat  is  no  reason  why 
:ill  hands  should  not  agree  to  adopt  some  specific  point.  Any 
[Ktint  from  the  bottom  of  the  tliroat  to  the  back  of  the  llangc 
i.s  liettcr  than  the  indefiniteness  that  now  exists.  If  any  one  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  selections  made,  it  is  no  reason  wliy  he 
should  not  vote  for  the  adoption,  for  in  private  calculations  he 
can  act  as  he  chooses,  and  only  when  in  communication  with 
outsiders  will  he  lie  obliged  to  speak  the  common  tongue. 


In  our  column  for  Notes  and  News  we  chronicle  two  cases 
of  record  breaking  that  cannot  fail  to  l)e  of  interest  to  Uiosc 
interested  in  naval  affairs.  The  British  Navy  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  fastest  vessel  in  the  world.  The  Daring,  built 
l>y  Messrs.  Thornycroft  &  Co.,  has  eclipsed  all  rivals  by  de- 


veloping the  tremendous  speed  of  29.3  knots  for  a  single  spurt 
over  a  measured  mile.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  34  milei 
an  hour,  or  nearly  up  to  the  average  express  speeds  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  a  few  years  ago,  and  ahead  of  any 
speed  yet  developed  by  a  boat  in  America.  Not  less  remark- 
able and  interesting  is  the  record-breaking  that  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  Minneapolit,  a  sister  ship  to  the  Columbia 
— herself  a  record-breaker.  Thus,  England  has  a  torpedo-boat 
chaser  that  can  overhaul  anything  as  yet  afloat,  and  the  United 
States  has  a  cruiser  capable  of  overhauling  any  sea-going 
passenger  or  freight  steamer.  The  Minneapolit  has  netted  her 
builders  a  fortune  in  tiie  premium  which  she  has  won,  and  the 
question  is  being  raised  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  advisa- 
ble to  discard  the  pmyment  of  such  sums  as  arc  now  paid 
when  the  contract  speeds  are  exceeded.  A  few  years  since 
it  may  be  that  American  designers  were  unable  to  predict 
with  precision  the  performance  of  their  vessels,  but  surely 
such  a  state  of  affairs  belongs  to  the  past.  Then  it  is  doubted 
by  many  whether  premiums  should  be  paid  for  a  speed  that 
can  never  be  attainetl  while  the  vessel  is  in  service,  and  which 
was  attained  under  conditions  that  will  never  arise  again. 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 


Some  one  has  said  that ' '  human  experience,  like  the  stern- 
lights  of  a  ship  at  sea,  illumines  only  the  path  which  we  have  . 
passed  over,"  and  it  might  also  be  added  that  on  the  great 
ocean  of  life  the  course  in  which  others  have  sailed  vanishes 
like  the  phosphorescent  wake  of  a  vessel,  and  is  thus  only  a 
momentary  guide  to  those  who  follow.  Experience  in  the  past 
seems  to  have  taught  mankind  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  how 
to  avoid  mistakes,  and  it  will  probably  not  be  a  much  better  pilot  ' 
in  the  future.  Still,  as  civilization  has  advanced,  the  rocks  and 
shoals  and  currents  have  been  encountered  and  have  been 
marked,  and  some  of  those  who  are  wise  learn  how  to  avoid 
them. 

The  great  Pullman  strike  has  darkened  the  land,  has  appar- 
ently failed  of  its  purpose,  or,  as  the  newspapers  announce, 
has  "  collapse<l. "  It  has  caused  a  lamentable  loss  of  life,  great 
destruction  of  property,  and  enormous  expense.  Its  direct  cost  ia 
now  estimated  at  from  five  to  eight  millions  of  dollars,  and  be- 
sides that  the  business  of  the  whole  country  was  temporarily 
checked  and  thousands  of  people  were  subjected  to  incalculable 
inconvenience  and  hardship.  There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this. 
It  is  but  a  repetition,  in  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  of  what  has 
occurred  over  and  over  again.  The  questions  which  have 
arisen  are  the  same,  and  the  methods  adopted  for  forcing  a 
determination  of  them  are  those  with  which  a  hundred  years  or 
more  of  experience  has  made  us  familiar. 

I  the  effect  upon  the  stricken,  there  seems  to  be  a  noticeable 
analogy  between  a  strike  and  a  pestilence.  Probably  the  great 
proportion  of  people  who  are  attacked  with  disease  regard 
their  aflliction  as  an  exceptional  visitation,  and  out  of  the  regu- 
lar order  of  events,  or  as  something  which,  like  an  evil  spirit, 
lias  invaded  the  system  and  requires  to  ha  exorcised.  The  ex- 
perienced physician,  however,  has  a  "  clear  recognition  of  dis- 
ease as  being,  equally  with  life,  a  process  governed  by  what  we 
should  now  call  natural  laws,  which  can  be  known  by  ob- 
servation, and  which  indicate  the  spontaneous  and  normal 
direction  of  recovery,  by  following  which  alone  can  the  physi- 
cian succeed."  Strikes  are  a  disease  of  the  social  organism, 
and  as  ineradicable,  probably,  as  measles  or  catarrh  are  in  the 
human  race. 

Of  late  years,  the  phrase  "  crushing  out  strikes"  is  not  . 
heard  as  often  as  it  was  ten  or  twenty  or  more  years  ago. 
In   those  days,   when  a  strike  occurred,   the   image  which 
many  people  seemed  to  have  in  their  minds  was  that  of  the 
picture  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  in  which  the  employer 
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hi'^lisp«'f<l  i-ii;.'iin",  liolli  of  wliirli  htivr  ;rivfn  nion-  ccKiioniii-jil 

rrsiilt>    iliaii    tliDsc    nlituini'ii    liv    tlic   iiitcrvciitioii    (if    tifli- 
liiir 


vjicmim  of  ^.T'l  in.,  tlic  riiirinc  makiiip  tlic  same  uuihImi  . 
ri'voliitions,  till'  iridicilcil  II. I*,  shows  it  ;i^'7.7."i  uilli  a  wnl 
consiiniptioii  per  iinliculcd  II  I',  of  I'l  .V.i  llis. 


DIKE)  T   i<»NNa(Tl«iN    ENCiINK   AM'    I>Y'NAM(i,    MADE    B\    Ul'.sSELL   .V    CU  ,    MASSII.I.ON,   O. 


\Vi-  illiistr.it)'  ill  lliis  ((inliictioii  a  iiuw  plant  wliich  was  rr- 
x'lilly  iIl^taill'll  ill  tile  slat  inn  of  tiic  Kdisoii  Klcclric  l.iu'lit 
<'oiii|ian\  ol  tlr.iinl  ItupiiU.  Midi..  Ity  l!iiss<ll  A:  < 'o  ,  of  jMas 
sillnii.  O  'I'iii-  iii^tallalioii,  as  will  Im  seen  trolii  the  iiiurav- 
Iiil;.  is  ilincl  rnnplcci  tl\  iliimos  ami  i  iii^incs,  ami  I'rrsciils  siiiiu' 
((  allin  s  of  intiirsl  wliich  iIimtvi-  r-pi  cia!  alli  Mlioii.  The  out 
lit  iiiiisi>ls  of  oiii  luur  vahr  i'oiii|ioiiiiil  romlciisiii;,' ciii.'iiii'  l."! 
ill.  >,  M  ill.  •  ','1  ill,,  rali'l  al  from  :',no  to  (no  III'.,  ami  two 
one  killow.tit  ijfiirralors  inailc  liy  tin-  (iciitral  Klirliic  Coin- 
|iali.\  ,  ol  .Si  hi  inTlail\  .  X.   V. 

I'jii-  lull  of  the  cnuiiii  ami  llu-  liclds  ot  llii-  ilyiiaiiios  rest 
ii|>oii  a  I  oniiiioii  iron  li.ist'.  llu-  iiiaiii  '>haft  of  Ihr  i'iii.'in('  larry- 
iiiL'.  ill  a<liliii('ii  tu  the  llyiiiL'  wh<-fl.  tin-  two  urnialiiros.  This 
.shall  is  larririi  hy  two  |>illoiv  lilocUs  iiioiinli'd  in  dctachal  le 
iron  stands  so  thai  the  arinaliirfs  may  he  niiiovi-d  without 
lillini;  till-  shatt  oiil  of  place.  The  t'n;.'ilii  is  a  tali(h'lii  type 
with  Ihc  liiL'li  pressure  cylinder  lie.M  the  cross  head,  and  stull- 
inj:  'ion  lietweeii  Ihc  two  cylinder  Ik  ads. 

Ill  a  recent  lest  eondiicled  hv  .Mr    Frank   Siiiiniids  to'deter- 


CAPITAL  VISES  AND  JACK  SCREWS 


Till,  Capital  Machine  Tool  Coiiiiiaiiy,  of  Aulnirn.  N.  ^  . 
aie  m.-iiiufacturiiiL:  a  lineof  vist  s  and  jack  si  lews,  illuslralioM^ 
(if  which  We  j;ive  in  the  accompanyinj;  cn^rrav  iiiu's,  ri<.'s.  1,'.'. -^ 
and  I.  Fi^.  I  represents  a  w«oiI-work  vise  which  opens  I" 
ill.  with  one  moveiiieiit.  Fi;.^  -  istheseclioii.il  7  in.  liliinilier- 
vise,  taliiiij;  in  pipe  ran^'iii;:  from  i  in.  to  "i  in.  with  one  sim 
pie  nioveiiieiil.  Fij;. ;{  is  a  niaeliiliist's  vise  ready  lor  use.  wilh 
which  the  user  stands  ill  the  .s;inie  position  as  with  the  eoniiiioii 
screw  vi.se.  Tlie  vi.se  i.s  eloM/d  with  one  slidiii;:  niolion  willi 
one  hand  and  without  turning'  the  .screw  until  the  work  i- 
reached,  and  then  a  halt  turn  of  the  handle  or  mtcw  --ecure^ 
the  wiirk.  The  prin- 
cipiil  ad  van  t  a ^'c 
elaimid  is  that  then 
is  the  f-Teut  .Siivill;;  of 
lime  and  no  turn  of 
the    hundles  to    hrinir 


Fig.    I 


Fig    2. 

Till.   1  AI'ITAI.    VISKS 


AMI  .lACK    S(  ItKWS 


Fig    4 


niim-  th'  iiiL'iiie's  i  eoiioniv  in  verilii  atini  of  the  tmihli  rs'  miar- 
aiitees,  the  fnllowiiiir  resnils  were  ohtaiiied  ; 

In  a  six  hour  fial,  while  rumiiii;;  iimh  eondeiisiii!;.  with  an 
aver.iire  ste.-mi  pressure  of  i;!'.l  .'i  Ihs..  the  eii^'iiies  makin;.'  I'i'-' 
ri  voluli'in-  per  iniiiiili  the  averaire  indicated  II. I'.  ilevelo|Md 
w.is  :'.07.71  and  the  water  coiisiimed  per  indicated  II. I*,  was 
ls.;!.'>  IliN.  .Xnolher  trial  of  the  same  leim'th  with  an  enuine  run 
iiiiiL'   condeiisiiiL'.  the    steam    |iressuic    UciiiL;    i:>0  )hs.  with  a 


the  jaw.s  to  tin?  work,  simply  a  slidini;  movement,  so  that  the 
wear  on  the  screw  iind  nut  is  very  much  less  than  in  the  old 
metliiKl.  In  this  way  it  is  naturally  seen  that  the  screw  and 
nut  are  used  very  much  less  than  in  the  old  way  and  with  a 
corrcspomlini;  less  aiiiount  of  wear.  The  ailvaiilaL'es  i-laimeil 
hy  Iheir  j;ick  screws  arc  th;il  they  arc  full  size  screws,  tinil  the 
collars  .are  of  steel,  and  screws  tif  the  same  material.  A  dip- 
loma and  ini-dal  was  awarded  the  tinii  at  the  (;hie.i.!,'o  F.iir. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


Trii;  Secretarj- of  the  Miisttr  Car  nnildL-rs'  Ass<x;iation  hiis 
•--^iicil  Ills  cjill  for  tlu'  Inter  linllut  011  tin- new  st.'Uidards  tli.-it 
'luvc  Ikmti  <ilTori>il  for  ailojitiou.  Tlir  one  wliicii  atrecl.s  tlic 
'  rgcst  numlicroiibiidi'  tlic  railroarl  circles-  in  fact,  thonly  one 
■>•  liich  (Iocs  so-  is  tliat  relatinj;  to  the  staiidanl  sizes  of  tata- 
■:;iies,  circulars  and  siKciticatioiis.  It  is  needless  to  reoapilu- 
•itc  tlie  troubles  experienced  in  every  oHice  in  the  care  ot  eata- 
i^'i-'ues,  for  they  are  very  familiar  to  all,  .so  the  adoption  of  the 
'laiidard  niaj-  he  urirwl  on  the  irround  ol  ln'iujr  a  pulilic  Ijene- 
it  .  and  when  this  lias  l)een  done,  tlie  fact  .should  U'  extcnsive- 
'■\  advertised  in  order  that  manufacturers  and  others  nia^'shaiH; 
•I'W  cattilojxues  in  accordance  with  the  sizes  reconiniended. 


-VnoTiiku  projiostMi  standard  that  will  save  a  deal  of  nu>- 
'iiiderst.-mdinjj;  is  the  one  detiniii;;  tlie  terms  used  with  refer- 
'iiee  to  wheels  and  j;au,:;<'s.  It  iniirht  1m'  inipossihlc  lor  any 
'  welve  men  to  agree  on  the  most  desirahle  point  at  whicli  to 
'mate  the  gauire  line  of  car  wheels  ,  Imt  that  is  no  rea.son  why 
ill  hands  should  not  au'ree  to  adopt  some  specilie  point.  Any 
I'oiiit  from  the  liottom  of  the  throat  to  the  li.ick  of  the  llange 
i-i  lM-tt<r  th:ui  the  iiuleliniteness  that  now  e.vists.  If  any  one  is 
'lis.satistied  with  the  si'lections  made,  il  is  no  reason  why  h<- 
-hoiild  not  vole  for  theadnption,  for  in  private  cakiilations  he 
an  .act  as  he  <'hooscs,  and  only  when  in  communication  with 
"Utsiders  will  he  bo  ohligeti  to  sjieak  the  comnuMi  tongue. 


1-V  our  cfOuinn  for  Notes  and  News  w<-  chronicle  two  cases 
"1  record  lireakini:  that  cannot  f.ail  to  he  of  interest  to  those 
interested  In  naval  alTairs.  The  IJrilish  Navy  is  now  in  pos- 
^'•ssioM  of  the  fastest  ves.sel  in  the  world  The  J)<irii,i/.  liuilt 
''V  .Messrs.  Thornyeroft  A;  Co.,  has  eclipsed  all  rivals  hy  ile 


veloping  the  tremendous  speed  of  39. :l  knots  for  a  single  spurt 
over  a  nicasureil  mile.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  34  miles 
an  hour.  01  nearly  up  to  the  averasre  express  spt^eds  lietween 
New  York  and  (.'liicigo  a  few  years  ago,  and  ahead  of  any 
speed  yet  developed  !(}•  a  lK)at  in  America.  Not  less  remark- 
ahli'  and  inten'Sting  is  the  record-breaking  that  h;is  l>ecn  ik;- 
complislieil  hj-  the  .\fin/tt<i]i'ili»,  a  sist(:r  ship  to  the  Cobiinhia 
— hersi-lt"  a  recoril-breaker.  Thus,  Kngland  has  ;i  tori>edo-b<,:il 
chaser  that  ettn  overhaul  anything  as  vet  .alUiat.  ami  the  rniliHl 
States  has  a  cruiser  (^ipable  of  overhauling  any  sea  going 
passenger  or  freight  steamer.  The  .Viuntujiolit  has  nette<l  her 
builders  .1  forttme  in  the  iiremium  which  .she  has  won,  and  tlic 
iiuestiori  is  iK-iug  raised  as  U>  whether  it  wouM  not  Ik;  advisa- 
ble to  discard  the  payment  of  such  sums  as  are  now  j>aid 
when  the  i-ontracf  sin-eds  are  exccedt<l.  A  few  years  since 
it  may  Ik-  that  American  designers  were  unable  to  jiredict 
with  precision  the  i>erformance  of  their  vessels,  hut  surely 
such  .1  state  of  affairs  belongs  to  the  pa.st.  Then  it  is  doubted 
by  many  wliether  premiums  should  be  paid  for  a  spe<Hl  that 
can  never  be  attained  while  the  vessel  is  in  s«;rvice,  and  which 
was  attaine<l  under  conditions  that  will  never  arise  again. 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

."^OMi:  one  ha-s  said  that  "  human  e\p<-rience,  like  tJie  st<'rn- 
lights  of  a  ship  at  s<-.i,  illiunim-s  only  the  path  ■which  we  have 
passed  over,"  and  it  might  also  Ik;  addeil  that  on  the  great 
ocean  of  life  the  course  in  which  others  h.ive  s.iiled  vanishes 
like  the  phosphorescent  wake  of  ;i  Vessel,  and  is  thus  only  a 
momentary  guide  to  those  w  ho  follow.  K.xperience  in  the  past 
-seems  to  have  taught  nuinkind  only  lo  a  very  limited  extent  how- 
to  avoi<l  mi.stakes,  and  it  will  probabh*  lud  Ir-  a  nnicb  l)etter  pilot 
in  the  future.  Still,  as  civilization  has  advancwl,  the  ro<ks  and 
slioals  and  currents  have  been  encountered  and  have  Iiecn 
marked,  anil  some  of  those  who  are  wise  learn  Low  to  avoid 
tLem. 

The  gn  at  Pullman  strike  luis  darkcueil  tlie  land,  hns  appar- 
ently f.iileil  of  its  purpo.se.  or,  as  the  news]>apors  announw, 
has  "  collai'sed."  It  has  caused  a  lanienUible  lossof  lite,  great 
destruction  of  iir<»iierty ,  ;ind  enornious  exjicnse.  Its  direct  cost  is 
now  estimated  at  from  live  to  eight  millions  of  ilollars,  and  Ik-- 
sides  tJiiit  the  business  of  tlie  whole  country  was  temporarily 
checked  and  thousands  of  jieopU-  were  subjected  to  incalculable 
inconvenience  and  hardship.  There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this. 
It  is  but  a  repetition,  in  a  sf)jnewhat  larger  scale,  of  what  has 
occurred  over  and  over  again.  The  nuestions  which  have 
arisen  are  the  same,  and  the  methods  adoi>ted  for  forcing  a 
determitiation  of  thi-m  are  those  with  which  a  hundretl  j'cars  or 
more  of  exiKTiiiue  has  made  us  familiar. 

1  theetlect  uiK)n  the  stricken,  there  seems  to  Ik-  a  noticeable 
analogy  iM.-lweeii  a  strike  ;uida  pestilence.  Probably  tlie  great 
jiroportion  of  j>eople  wIm»  are  attacked  with  disciisc  regard 
their  atlliction  asanexceptioii.il  visitation,  and  out  of  the  regu- 
lar ordi  r  of  eveut>,  or  :vs  something  which,  like  an  evil  spirit, 
has  invailcd  the  system  and  reiiuires  to  Im-  exorcised.  The  ex- 
perienced physician,  however,  has  a  '  clear  recognition  of  dis- 
ca.se  Jis  being,  cijually  with  life,  a  process  governed  hy  wliat  wo 
should  now  call  natural  laws,  which  can  Ik;  known  hy  ob- 
servation, and  which  indicate  the  spontaneous  and  normal 
direction  of  recovery,  by  following  which  alone  e.-ui  the  physi 
cian  succeed."  Strikes  are  a  di.sea.se  of  the  .social  organism, 
and  a.s  ineradicable,  probably,  as  measles  or  cjitarrli  are  in  the 
human  ratx-. 

Of  late  years,  the  phr;is<  "crushing  out  strikes"  Is  not 
liiiird  .is  often  as  it  was  ten  or  twenty  or  mori-  years  ago. 
Ill  those  days,  when  a  strike  occurred,  the  image  which 
many  i>eople  st-t'iiu-d  Ui  have  in  their  minds  was  that  of  the 
piiture  of  St.  George  and  the  dnmoii,  iu  which  the  enijiloycr 
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was  St.  George  and  the  strike  was  the  great  beast,  which  was 
Ijcing  trampled  under  foot  and  about  to  be  decapitated.  Some- 
how or  other,  though,  this  creature  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  a 
phoenix,  which,  if  slain  either  by  tire  or  sword,  rose  again  to 
trouble  its  slayer.  The  attitude  of  mind  of  the  people  referred 
to  was  somewhat  like  that  of  tliose  self-righteous  individuals 
who  resolved  "  that  the  earth  is  the  possession  of  the  saints," 
and  who  further  resolved  that  "  we  are  the  saints."  Human 
nature  is  unfortunately  so  constituted  tliat  in  any  contest  we 
always  think  that  we  are  St.  George  and  the  other  party  is  the 
dragon.  At  present  the  parties  in  labor  contests  have  im- 
proved upon  ancient  mj'tliology,  and  in  the  imagery  of 
modern  science  "  labor"  pictures  its  employer  as  an  octopus  ; 
and  some  employers  appear  to  regard  those  who  work  for  tlicm 
as  a  kind  of  human  microltcs  which  infest  the  Iwdy  politic. 

To  a  student  and  observer  of  "  the  labor  (|ucstion,"  as  it  is 
called,  both  of  these  views  are  obviously  false.  The  fact  is, 
disputes  l)etween  working  men  and  their  employers  arc  as 
natural  a  result  of  the  clashing  of  opposing  or  divergent  in- 
terests as  disease  is  of  the  activity  and  cnvironnicnt  of  the 
human  botly.  Life  is  largely  made  up  of  disputes  and  adjust- 
ments of  our  relative  interests.  In  our  daily  intercourse  with 
our  fellow-men,  we  adopt  all  sorts  of  means  to  settle  or  bring 
8U(  h  altercations  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  so  that  we  may  be 
agreed  if  differences  arise. 

Experience  has  evolved  several  methods  which  mankind 
employ  to  adjust  their  disputes.  There  is,  first,  wliat  may  be 
calle<l  the  Ixtrbaroui  method  of  fighting  it  out,  wldch  is  as  old 
as  the  world  and  which  still  survives,  and  of  which  Shake- 
speare said  : 

"— slwl]  yonr  swordi  and  lances  arbitratt 
The  swelling  dlflarcnce  of  your  settled  hate  ?" 

Then  there  is  the  rational  way,  very  generally  adopted  in 
civilizc<l  communities  and  in  all  relations  of  life— that  of  wm- 
promise,  or,  as  the  dictionary  expresses  it,  "a  reciprocal  abate- 
ment of  extreme  demands  and  rights,  resulting  in  an  agree- 
ment." Of  this  method  Burke  said,  "  All  government,  indeed 
every  human  Ixjnefit  and  enjoyment,  every  virtue  and  every 
prudent  act  is  founded  on  it."  If  this  fails,  rational  people  re- 
sort to  the  impartuil  method  of  arbitration,  which  is  defined 
as  "  the  liearing  and  determination  of  a  cause  between  parties 
in  controversy  by  a  person  or  persons  chosen  by  the  parties." 
Trial  by  jury,  now  a  universal  method  of  deciding  disputes 
in  civilized  countries,  is  an  evolution  of  the  underlying  idea  of 
arbitration,  which  is,  that  two  people  or  parties  having  a  dis- 
pute involving  personal  interests  will  Ix;  prejudiced  therel)j' 
and  therefore  incapable  or  dis(^ualitie<l  to  judge  impartially. 
This  is  a  simple  recognition  of  a  tmit  of  iiuman  nature  which 
exjicrience  has  revealed  to  all  of  us.  Consecjuently,  under 
such  circumstances,  a  third  party,  who  has  no  such  interests 
and  prejudices,  and  wliose  judgment  would  therefore  not  lie 
likely  to  I>c  unbahmccd,  is  called  in,  and  tlie  difTerences  are 
submitted  to  him  or  them  with  the  agreement  that  Iwth  dis- 
putants shall  then  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator. 
The  law  provides  tliat  the  reference  of  certain  kinds  of  dis- 
putes to  the  arbitration  of  a  jury  shall  be  compulsory,  and 
supplies  means  for  enforcing  the  decisions  whicli  are  then 
made. 

In  arbitration  there  is  n  recognition  of  tlie  general  principle, 
conlirmed  by  universal  human  experience,  that  in  disputes 
personal  interests  are  liable  to  blind  the  eyes  and  pervert  the 
sense  of  justice  of  tliose  concerne*!,  and  therefore  that  the  de- 
termination of  the  matter  ut  issue  should  be  made  by  a  person 
whose  judgment  is  not  thus  perverted. 

It  ought  also  lie  pointed  out  that  arbitration  does  not  mean 
eompromite,  as  many  persons  seem  to  think.  Judging  from 
tlie  newspaper  reports,  neither  Mr.  Pullman  nor  his  chief  lieu- 
tenant, Mr.  Wickes,  distinguislied  clearly  the  diCference  in  the 
signiflcancc  of  the  two  words.     A  comjrromite  is  "  a  reciprocal 


aliatement  of  extreme  demands  and  rights,"  while  arbitration 
is  the  hearing  and  determination  of  a  cause  between  parties  by 
a  third  person  or  persons  chosen  by  the  parties.  Obviously, 
then,  there  might  be  arbitration  either  with  or  without  com- 
promise. If  one  or  more  arbitrators  had  been  called  in  befon 
the  late  strike  occurred,  and  the  question  in  dispute  had  been 
submitte<l  to  him  or  them,  the  decision  prolwbly  would  have 
been  that  Mr.  Pullman  was  altogether  right  and  the  men  were 
in  the  wrong  ;  which  might  have  prevented  the  strike,  with 
nil  its  lamentable  consequences. 

Both  Mr.  Pullman  and  his  representatives  said  they  "hail 
notlnng  to  arbitrate,"  which,  in  substance,  was  saying,  "  we  are 
so  sure  we  are  right  that  we  can't  be  wrong,  "or  an  assumption 
of  infallibility,  wliich  is  a  prerogative  claimed  by  the  Pope 
alone,  and  which  is  conceded  to  him  by  only  a  fraction  of  man- 
kind. If  it  had  been  said  that  "  we  will  make  no  compromise, 
and  don't  choose  to  submit  any  question  to  arbitration,"  they 
would  have  been  saying  what,  it  is  true,  they  have  a  perfect 
legal  right  to  say  ;  and  it  would  have  expressed  what  they 
have  the  same  right  to  do  ;  but  was  it  the  most  expedient 
course  to  pursue  ?  If  the  position  of  the  Pullman  Company 
was  so  absolutely  right  and  just  as  it  was  assumed  to  be, 
what  reason  is  there  for  thinking  that  an  intelligent,  impartial 
and  righteous  arbitrator  would  have  decided  otherwise  ? 

The  alternatives  which  were  presented  may  be  repie8ente<l 
typographically  thus  : 

ARBITRATION. 

With  a  fair  prosiiert  of  an  amicable  Battlement  of  the  dispute,  but  with 
the  rlnlc  that  no  arbitrators  coald  be  chosen  who  would  be  sufficiently  dis- 
inlere!«ied  and  wiw  enough  to  make  a  decUiou  which  would  be  just  to  the 
Pullman  Company. 

II. 

"nothing  to  aruitrate." 
With  the  chance  of  a  strike,  whicb  might  and  did  cost  millions  of  dollars, 
great  suffering  and  much  loss  of  life. 

On  the  doctrine  of  business  chances,  which  alternative  was 
it  the  wisest  to  accept  ?  There  are  possibly  mathematicians  who 
could  calculate  the  value  of  the  probability  that  no  man  or 
men  could  have  lieen  found  to  act  as  arbitrators,  whose  wis- 
dom and  sense  of  justice  would,  tinder  the  circumstances, 
have  been  adequate  to  making  an  equitable  decision.  That 
risk  may  be  represented  by  n,  and  the  chances  of  a  strike 
which  were  incurred  by  the  decision  that  there  was  "  notli- 
ing  to  arbitrate"  by  M,  and  readers  can  assign  values  to  the 
symliols.  It  is  true  that  the  Pullman  or  any  other  company 
has  a  perfect  legal  right,  under  such  circumstances,  to  take 
either  alternative  ;  but  in  the  present  portentous  aspect  of  thi.s, 
the  most  important  question  of  modern  times,  what  would 
have  been  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  ? 

Employers  and  men,  it  is  thought,  might  with  advantage 
study  the  meaning  of  the  word  opportunist,  which  is  now  en- 
countered so  often,  and  the  policy  which  it  personifies.  The 
dictionary  says  that  in  politics  it  means  one  who  "  believes  in 
regulating  political  action  in  accordance  with  circumstances 
and  not  by  dogmatic  principles  ;  in  general,  one  who  makes 
the  best  of  circumstances."  Is  it  making  tlie  best  of  circum- 
stances in  an  irreconcilable  dispute,  in  which  we  are  exposed  to 
great  risks,  to  take  the  position  that  we  will  not  be  guided  by 
the  decisions  of  any  one  else,  no  nmlter  how  just  or  wise  or 
righteous  those  decisions  may  lie  ? 

There  is  a  doctrine  which  is  now  lloating  about  very  generally, 
that  when  a  person  is  absolutely  certain  in  his  own  mind  that  he 
is  right,  that  then  there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  all  disputes  which  cannot  be  settled  by  conciliative 
methods  there  is  always  sometliing  which  could  be  arbitrated — 
that  is,  there  is  always,  in  such  cases,  some  subject  or  matter  of 
disagreement  which  may  be  referred  to  a  competent  third  party 
for  decision.  I'robably  nine  men  out  of  ten  who  come  into 
our  courts  of  justice  with  their  disputes  are  sure  that  they 
have  right  and  justice  on  their  side,  and  if  asked,  would  say. 
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its  Mr.  Pullman  did,  that  Ihey  have  nothing  to  arbitrate  ;  and 
yet,  in  wich  cases,  the  law  comjxjls  arbitration  by  judge  and 
jury  ;  which  method,  even  if  it  does  not  always  result  in  the 
iiilniinistration  of  strict  justice,  at  least  has  the  merit,  which 
ntiier  liinds  of  arbitratiouhave,  of  ending  contention,  and  is  thus 
lictter  than  the  barbarous  melliod  of  reaching  a  decision  by 
fighting  it  out. 

Probably,  though,  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  adop- 
tion of  arbitration  to  settle  labor  disputes  is  tliat  wliich  was 
very  clearly  stated  by  the  editor  of  the  New  Yorlc  Sun,  who  said  : 

"It  is  natural  that  neither  side  should  wish  to  take  the 
chances  of  arbitration  in  a  struggle  in  which  it  thinks  itself  tlie 
stronger.  Finally,  arbitration  can  hardly  help  being  a  curtail- 
ment of  rights  which  one  parly  lias,  or  thinks  he  has.  Why 
should  he  submit  to  such  a  curtailment  ?" 

This  objection  to  arbitration  comes  from  the  employed  as 
well  as  from  the  employers,  and  the  former  often  make  the 
mistake  of  striking  first  and  asking  for  arbitration  afterward, 
or,  as  the  writer  in  the  Sun  aptly  observed,  "  The  labor  agi- 
titors  never  want  to  resort  to  it  until  the  hopelessness  of  a 
strike  has  been  demonstrated.  After  they  have  caused  many 
iicts  of  violence  and  much  destruction  of  property,  they  pro- 
fess to  be  the  friends  of  peace  and  arbitration." 

Both  parties  often  go  into  such  contests  with  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  they  can,  by  skillful  management  of  their 
cause,  gain  an  undue  advantage  foi  their  side,  or,  in  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  shop,  can  "  beat"  the  other  side. 

In  contrast  to  this  spirit,  some  experience  in  the  settlement  of 
H  dispute  some  years  ago  on  the  New  York  Central  Uailroad, 
when  Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  was  still  at  the  head  of  that 
company,  may  be  cited.  At  that  time  there  was  some  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  engineers  of  the  road,  and  they  had  a  "  griev- 
ance" which  had  been  in  a  state  of  incubation  for  some  time, 
until  the  men  were  worked  up  to  the  striking  point.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  who  was  then,  as  he  is  now,  the  Superintendent  of 
Motive  Power  of  that  line,  reported  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt  that  he 
thought  the  men  were  about  to  strike.  "  What  do  you  think 
we  had  better  do?"  Mr.  Vanderbilt  asked.  Mr.  Buchanan's 
recommendation  was  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  should  meet  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  men  and  hear  their  complaints  and  con- 
sider their  cause  of  discontent.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  said,  "That 
is  a  good  idea,"  and  directed  that  the  committee  should  be  in- 
vited to  meet  him  in  his  office  the  next  day.  When  they  ar- 
rived he  treated  them  with  consideration,  told  them  how  im- 
portant their  services  were  to  the  company,  and  had  them  state 
the  cause  of  their  discontent,  which  he  listened  to  patiently, 
lie  tlien  pointed  out  wherein  their  demands  were  unreasonable, 
und  explained  why  he  could  not  grant  all  they  asked  ;  but 
made  such  concessions  as  were  just,  and  the  interview  wound 
up  hy  formulating  a  proposition  for  mutual  agreement,  to  l)e 
submitted  by  the  committee  to  the  men  they  represented.  It 
was  so  submitted,  and  was  satisfactory  to  and  accepted  by 
the  men,  and  there  was  no  strike,  no  declaration  of  war,  no 
violation  of  law,  destruction  of  life  or  property,  and  none  of 
the  untold  evils  which  so  often  attend  strikes.  This,  it  is  said, 
was  the  first  committee  of  this  kind  which  Mr.  Vanderbilt  ever 
"  received."  There  is  no  record  that  this  interview  detracted 
in  any  way  from  the  honor  or  dignity  of  the  high  position 
which  his  wealth  and  office  gave  him,  or  that  be  lost  any  of 
the  influence  or  authority  which  it  was  his  duty  to  exercise 
over  the  men  employed  on -the  road.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  negotiations,  when  con- 
ducted with  the  intention  and  purpose  of  dealing  fairly,  in- 
crease the  esteem  in  which  those  who  take  part  in  them 
mutually  hold  each  other.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  the  case  cited, 
suggested,  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt  adopted  the  rational  method 
of  settling  the  dispute  instead  of  the  barbarous  one.  Now, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  in  such  an  interview  of  concilia- 
tion, the  two  parties  might  not  agree,  as  they  happily 
<lid  in  the  instance  referred  to.     What  then  ?  must  there  be 


a  declaration  of  war  and  another  sacrifice  of  more  millions 
of  property  1  The  impartial  method  of  arbitration  is  still 
open.  That  is,  if,  after  a  full  discussion,  the  two  parties  should 
fail  to  agree,  they  might  or  should  assume  that  one  or  both  of 
them  are  prejudiced  by  their  ovra  interests,  which  is  the  rea- 
son for  calling  in  a  disintereste<l  party. 

An  instance  of  successful  conciliation  and  arbitration  was 
described  recently  in  a  letter  of  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  of  June  19th,  in  which  the  action  of  the  miners  and  the 
owners  of  mines  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  where  the 
long  and  disastrous  strike  occurred  not  long  ago,  is  de8cril)ed. 
Tins  action  seems  to  be  of  so  much  importance  as  an  example 
of  the  methods  which  are  employed  in  England  at  present 
to  avoid  and  prevent  strikes,  that  we  reprint  the  report  of  it 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Times  said  ; 

While  the  Scottish  miners,  who  recently  allied  themselves 
with  the  National  Federation,  are  preparing  for  a  strike,  the 
miners  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  who  form  the  Na- 
tional Union,  and  are  outside  of  the  Federation,  are  in  the  en- 
joyment of  undisturbed  industrial  peace.  Their  good  fortune 
IS  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  at  present  engaged  along  with 
the  owners  in  the  formation  of  boards  of  conciliation.  The 
disastrous  contlict  of  1892  awakened  both  employers  and  em- 
ployed to  a  keener  sense  of  the  value  of  industrial  peace. 
This  lesson  of  experience  was  promptly  and  zealously  pressed 
home  by,  among  others,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  through 
whose  intervention  the  wasteful  dispute  was  at  last  brought  to 
a  close.  After  a  brief  interval  Dr.  Westcott  began  to  hold 
private  and  informal  conferences  with  leading  emploj'ers  of 
labor  and  the  more  prominent  representatives  of  the  miners  in 
Northumberland,  Durham  and  Cleveland,  with  the  view  of  com- 
mending to  them  the  "  more  excellent  way"  of  conciliation, 
and  of  ascertaining  their  feeling  on  the  subject.  Ue  was  so 
much  encouraged  by  tlicse  conferences  that  he  was  induced  to 
convene  a  representative  meeting  of  employers  and  employed 
to  discuss  openly  the  questions  which  had  already  been  pri- 
vately investigated  and  deliberated  upon.  The  r^ult  of  this 
meeting  was,  briefly,  a  hearty  and  unanimous  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  conciliation.  Both  employers  and  employed 
declared  their  desire  to  have  the  days  of  lockouts  and  of  strikes 
ended.  They  agreed  in  the  opinion  that,  whichever  side  nomi- 
nally won,  l)0th  sides  were  always  heavy  losers  by  the  stop- 
page of  work— that  not  only  was  machinery  depreciated  and 
capital  left  unemployed  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  while  wages 
were  sacrificed  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  to  an  extent  far 
greater  than  could  ever  be  recouped  by  a  slight  advance  in  the 
rate  of  pay,  but  that  trade  was  diverted  to  the  foreign  com- 
petitor, that  markets  once  lost  were  not  easily  recovered,  and 
that  the  industrial  supremacy  of  England  was  recklessly  im- 
perilled. Both  parties  frankly  atlmitted  that  their  interests 
were  indissolubly  united,  and  that  these  mutual  interests  could 
only  be  fairly  and  fully  promoted  by  means  of  a  policy  of 
peace. 

No  formal  resolution  binding  those  who  attended  the  pub- 
lic conference  to  any  definite  course  was  adopted.  The  pro- 
ceedings, however,  gave  most  encouraging  promise  of  the 
adoption  of  a  friendly  understanding  ;  and  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  yet  without  any  tendency  to  undue  baste,  both 
parties  proceeded  to  endeavor  to  form  the  desired  board  of 
conciliation.  When  the  negotiations  were  in  progress  the  coal 
owners  of  Northumberland  gave  a  signal  proof  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  great  and  noble  object  of  class  conciliation,  so  elo- 
quentl}-  and  so  disinterestedly  commended  by  Dr.  Westcott. 
The  state  of  trade  called  upon  them  to  ask  their  workmen  to 
acquiesce  in  a  slight  reduction  of  wages,  and  they  convinced 
the  leaders  of  the  miners  that  a  reduction  was  justified  by  the 
lowered  market  prices.  Nevertheless,  the  workmen,  by  s 
majority  of  votes,  declined  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion. In  ordinary  circumstances  the  owners  would  then  have 
proceeded  to  issue  their  notices.  In  the  interest  of  the  board 
of  conciliation  then  being  formed,  they,  however,  wisely  and 
magnanimously  forbore.  They  said  they  would  delay  their 
demand  until  the  board  was  formed,  ana  if  the  state  of  trade 
then  seemed  to  call  for  a  reduction  they  would  submit  their 
claim  to  the  new  body  or  court  representing  both  employers 
and  employed.  Since  then  the  Northumberland  miners  have 
ofllcially  intimated  their  acceptance  of  the  constitution  of  the 
board  framed  by  the  representatives  of  both  bodies,  and  the 
court  of  conciliation  is  now  practically,  though  not  yet  for- 
mally, established.  Tlie  rules  provide  that  the  board  is  to  con- 
sist of  15  representatives  from  each  side,  with  an  independent 
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chuirtnaD.  This  chairman  is  to  be  elected  annually  by  the 
members,  and  if  they  fail  to  agree,  the  chairman,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  Northumberland  County  Council  is  to  have  the 
power,  after  conferring  with  the  board,  to  nominate  a  gentle- 
man for  the  oflice.  The  Iward  ia  to  have  power  to  determine 
from  time  to  time  the  county  rate  of  wages.  The  chairman 
is  to  preside  at  all  the  ordinary  meetings,  and.  in  default  of 
agreement  on  any  ({uestion  by  the  representatives  of  tlie  own- 
ers and  the  workmen,  he  is  to  give  the  deciding  vote,  which  is 
to  I>e  final  and  )>iuding.  The  board  is  to  continue  until  either 
party  gives  a  month's  notice  of  withdrawal,  but  neither  side 
can  withdraw  lK;fore  December  31,  1895. 

The  constitution  of  the  Durham  board  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, but  the  negotiations  are  making  sjitisfactory  progress, 
and  it  may  be  nssuni(;<l  tliat  the  same  lines  as  those  adopted  in 
NorthumlMjrland  will  be  followed.  Meanwhile  the  movement 
in  prices  causetl  by  the  threatened  strike  in  Scotland  has 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  in  all  probability  nothing 
will  l)e  heard  for  some  time  to  come  of  any  proposal  for  a  re- 
duction of  wages. 

Such  action  as  this,  contrasted  with  the  scenes  of  violence 
which  occurre<l  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  give  much  color  of 
plausibility  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Stead,  recently  published  in 
the  Contemporary  Ileciew,  that : 

In  industrial  matters  our  American  kinsfolk  are  where  we 
were  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when  rattening  was  the  first 
word  of  an  outlawed  unionism  and  murder  the  ultimate  argu- 
ment against  the  blackleg.  What  Sheftield  was  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Broadhead  and  CYookes,  liefore  the  Uoyal  Commission 
wiis  appointed  which  revealed  the  secrets  of  a  unionism  resting 
upon  the  foundation  of  assassination — prejichcd  asa  virtue  and 
practiced  as  a  necessity— so  Pittsburgh  is  to-day,  and  when  we 
say  Pittsburgh  we  say  Chicago,  Denver,  or  any  other  great 
industrial  center.  Our  dittlculties  are  bad  enough,  but  they 
are  as  moonlight  is  to  sunlight,  as  water  is  to  wine  compared 
with  the  industrial  feuds  which  rage  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

This  statement,  which  accords  with  the  reports  of  many  re- 
cent observers  in  America,  is  lx)rnc  out  by  a  dismal  catalogue 
of  violence  on  both  sides,  neither  "  hesitating  to  shoot,"  and 
the  public  doing  nothing  but  keeping  the  ring.  The  Church 
is  powerless  and  arbitration  voted  useless. 

The  great  mischief  in  America  is  the  absence  of  trust,  the 
rooted  disbelief  in  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  anybody, 
nightly  or  wrongly,  American  workmen  .seem  to  l)econvince<l 
— I  have  heard  picked  leaders  of  American  labor  a.<(8crt  it  again 
and  again — that  no  award,  no  agreement  is  ever  re8i)ected  by 
their  employers  a  dav  longer  than  it  suits  their  interests  to  keep 
it.  Bad  faith  on  the  jwrt  of  the  employers  is  balanced  by 
murder  and  outrage  on  the  part  of  the  employed,  while  the 
Church,  which  should  be  the  conscience  of  the  community.  Is 
^ared  as  with  a  hot  iron  by  a  conventional  indifferentism  to 
the  affairs  of  this  world. 

That  the  fault  is  not  alone  on  one  aide,  and  that  there  is 
some  good  ground  for  Mr.  Stead's  assertion,  is  indicated  by 
the  following  extract  from  a  sermon  preached  in  New  York 
since  the  first  part  of  this  article  was  written  : 

"  I  have  often  acted  sis  an  informal  arbiter  in  settling  dis- 
putes," the  preacher  sjiid,  "  and  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  I  have  found  the  unreasonable  oppressor  to  be, 
not  the  employer,  but  the  demagogue — the  lazy  scoundrel  who, 
too  misenibly  lazy  to  work,  but  with  a  plausible  tongue  in  his 
head,  found  it  more  to  his  liking  to  run  labor  unions  and  draw 
a  good  salary  from  the  hard  earnings  of  his  victims.  It  is  he 
who,  without  regard  to  the  conditions  of  trade,  fosters  in  the 
liosom  of  the  laboring  man  discontent  and  hatred  of  his  em- 
ployer." 

That  there  is  much  truth  in  this  view  is  also  conceded.  But 
It  is  not  true  that  all  the  leaders  of  the  working  men,  in  their 
combinations  for  the  protection  of  what  they  conceive  to  t)e 
their  rights  and  their  interests,  are  "  demagogues,"  or  "  scoun- 
drels," or  "  lazy."  To  be  a  leader  of  men  in  the  defense  of 
their  just  rights  and  interests  is  an  honorable  and  a  beneficent 
position  for  a  man  to  occupy  if  he  does  it  wisely  and  judi- 
ciously. It  is  true  tlrnt  the  leaders  of  tlie  men  have  not  al- 
ways been  wise  or  judicious;  that  the  chief  chaiacteristic  of 
some  of  them  seems  to  he  an  insatiable  love  of  notoriety,  but 
that  is  not  conflnetl  to  such  leaders  alone.  Men  like  Mr.  Del»8 
may  be  guilty  of  unspeakable  acts  of  folly,  and  may  for  that 


reason  go  into  obscurity,  but  nevertheless  trade  unions  will  not 
be  eradicated.  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  announced  that 
such  unions  have  been  broken  up,  but  nearly  always  they  have 
l)een  reorganized  stronger  than  they  were  before. 

The  newspapers  have  lieen  pouring'  the  vials  of  their  wrath 
on  the  head  of  Debs,  and  probably  little  more  will  be  heard  of 
him.  He  and  many  of  his  friends  and  admirers  have  by  this 
time  learned  that  when  they  array  themselves  against  the  exe 
cution  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  that  the  ultimate  result  is  not 
doubtful  :  and  that  if  tlic  decision  must  be  made,  most  of  us 
will  shoulder  our  muskets  and  will  use  them,  if  need  be.  in 
defense  of  law  and  order,  no  matter  who  is  hurt.  But  while 
he  may  go  into  obscurity,  trade  unions  are  not  and  cannot 
t>e  eradicated.  The  American  Railway  Union  may  he  dis- 
integrateil,  but  the  interests  which  it  repre8ente<l  will  Ik; 
reorganize<l  in  some  other  form  and  probably  by  other  people, 
and  the  same  disputes  will  come  up  again  and  continue  to 
come  up.  If  the  officers  and  representatives  of  the  new  asso- 
ciations are  men  of  good  sense  and  concerned  most  about  the 
true  interests  of  the  memliers,  and  employers  are  disposed  to 
deal  fairly  with  them,  conciliation  and  arbitration  on  a  peace- 
ful and  rational  basis  will  be  possible  ;  but  if  the  men  are 
represented  by  pot-house  blatherskites,  as  they  so  often  are, 
and  if  employers  do  not  believe  in  nor  practice  the  doctrine  of 
fair  play  in  their  dealings  with  tlieir  men,  and  renew  their  at- 
tempts to  crush  out  trade  unions,  then  tlie  barbarous  methods 
will  again  be  resorted  to  in  settling  disputes,  which  are  sure 
to  arise  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past.  In  thi.s,  as  in 
the  administration  of  nearly  all  other  human  affairs,  the 
character  of  the  administrators  is  the  most  important  element. 

It  therefore  seems  of  the  utmost  importance  to  employers,  iis 
well  as  to  the  men,  that  the  officers  of  trade  unions  should  be 
intelligent  and  fair-minded  men.  So  long  as  a  policy  of  re- 
pression is  practiced  toward  trade  unions,  the  best  of  the  work- 
ing men  will  be  deterreil  from  holding  office  in  them.  A  hun- 
dre<l  years  of  experience  has  shown  as  clearly  as  anytliii'g  can 
be  shown  that  trade  unions,  in  a  free  country,  cannot  l>c 
"  crushed  out."  The  idea  so  fondly  entertained  by  some  that 
they  can  l)e  exterminated  is  the  blindest  of  folly.  We  will 
have  trade  unions  of  some  kind  as  inevitably  as  we  will  have 
political  caucuses,  theaters  and  breweries.  Whether  these 
will  be  good  or  bad,  whether  the  action  of  the  first  will  be  for 
the  public  goo<l,  the  amusements  of  the  second  improving  or 
degrading,  and  the  product  of  the  last  wholesome  or  poisonous 
depends  upon  the  people  who  control  and  conduct  those  "  in- 
stitutions." Any  one  of  them  may  be  the  source  of  intoler- 
able evil,  or  be  a  benefit  to  the  community.  It  is  so  with  a 
trade  union.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
employers  as  well  as  working  men  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
secure  their  efficient  organization,  so  that  the  men  could  l)e 
fairly  represented,  and  the  best  of  them  should  occupy  the 
places  of  authority  and  influence,  in  which  they  have  the 
power  of  doing  so  much  harm  or  so  much  good. 

What  has  l>een  accomplished  in  England  in  the  direction  of 
amicable  settlement  of  labor  disputes  is  described  as  follows 
in  a  recent  history.* 

"  In  the  business  expansion  of  1873-74."  tlie  historians  say, 
"  the  employers,  for  the  most  part,  abandoned  their  objection 
to  recognize  the  unions,  an<l  even  concetled,  after  repeated  re- 
fusals, the  principle  or  the  regulation  of  industry  by  joint 
boards  of  conciliation  or  impartial  umpires  chosen  from  out- 
side the  trade.  From  1867-75  innumerable  boards  of  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration  were  established,  at  which  representatives 
of  the  masters  met  representatives  of  the  trade  unions  on  e(iual 
terms.  In  fact,  it  must  have  lieen  difficult  for  the  workmen 
at  this  periotl  to  realize  with  what  stubborn  obstinacy  the  em- 
ployers lietwcen  1850-70  had  resisted  any  kind  of  intervention 
in  what  they  had  then  regarded  as  essentially  a  matter  of  pri- 
vate concern.     When  tlic  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 
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oHered,  in  1851,  to  refer  the  then  pending  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion, the  master  engineers  simply  ignored  the  proposal.  The 
select  committees  of  the  Uouse  of  Commons  in  1856  and  1860 
found  the  workmen's  witnesses  strongly  in  favor  of  arbitra- 
tion, but  the  employers  skeptical  as  to  its  possibility.  Nor  did 
the  establishment  of  Mr.  Mundella's  Hosiery  Board,  at  Not- 
tingham, in  1860,  and  Sir  Rupert  Kettle's  joint  committees  in 
tlic  Wolverhampton  building  trades  in  1864,  succeed  in  con- 
verting the  employers  elsewhere.  But  between  1869-75  opin- 
ion among  the  captains  of  industry,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  trade,  union  leaders,  gradually  veered  round.  '  Twenty- 
tive  years  ago,'  said  Alexander  Macdonald,  in  1875,  '  when  we 
proposed  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  we  were 
then  laughed  to  scorn  by  tiie  employing  interests.  But  no 
movement  has  ever  spread  so  rapidly  or  taken  a  deeper  root 
than  that  which  we  then  set  on  foot.  Look  at  the  glorious 
state  of  things  in  England  and  Wales.  In  Northumberland 
tlie  men  now  meet  with  their  employers  around  the  common 
l)0iirtl.  ...  In  Durhamshire  a  Board  of  Arbitration  and 
Conciliation  has  also  been  formed  ;  and  75,000  men  repose 
with  perfect  confidence  on  the  decisions  of  the  Board.  There 
are  40,000  men  in  Yorkshire  in  the  same  position.'  " 

Shall  we  in  this  country  adopt  methods  which  make  for  peace, 
or  are  we  to  have  a  perpetual  declaration  of  industrial  war  ? 


SUPPLEMENTARY  OBSERVATIONS  "  OF  THE 
ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOR. 


A  Royal  Commission  has  recently  presented  a  final  report 
to  the  British  Parliament  on  the  general  subject  of  labor. 
Appended  to  the  report  were  some  supplementary  •*  Observa- 
tions" on  the  law  relating  to  trade  unions  and  employers'  as- 
siKiiations,  which,  it  is  said,  were  drawn  up  by  the  chairman, 
;tiul  were  signed  by  him  and  several  of  the  Commission. 
These  "Observations,"  it  is  thought,  will  have  very  great 
interest  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  when  so  much  is 
l)cing  said  about  compulsory  arbitration.  The  difficulties 
which  are  in  the  way  of  enforcing  any  such  compulsion  are 
very  fully  explained,  and  suggestions  are  made  with  reference 
to  legislation  on  the  subject,  which  are  as  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  things  existing  here  as  they  are  to  thost  prevail- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  greater  part  of 
tliese  "  Observations"  are  therefore  reprinted.  In  them  the 
Commission  say  : 

"  While  agreeing  with  the  report,  so  far  as  it  extends, 
which  we  have  signed  together  with  the  majority  of  our  col- 
leagues, we  desire  to  call  attention  to  some  proposals  dis- 
cusse<l  by  the  Commission,  but  with  regard  to  which  there 
proved  to  be  no  such  general  agreement  as  would  justify  their 
inclusion  in  the  body  of  the  report.  It  has  been  stated,  in 
paragraph  153  of  the  report,  that  at  present '  Collective  agree- 
ments are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  frequently  made  between  great 
liodies  of  organized  workmen  and  employers,  which  bodies 
have  no  legal  personality  and  cannot  sue  or  be  sued  for  dam- 
ui^es  occasioned  by  the  breach  of  such  agreements  by  sections 
of  their  members.  There  is  collective  action  without  legil 
collective  responsibility.  While  this  state  of  things  lasts  it 
does  not  appear  that  such  collective  agreements  can  be,  as 
between  such  bodies,  otherwise  than  morally  binding  upon 
them.'  We  think  that  this  state  of  things  might  be  beneficially 
altered  by  some  amendments  of  the  existing  law.  In  the  fol- 
lowing observations  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  trade 
unions  oi  trade  associations  are  spoken  of  associations  of  em- 
ployers as  well  as  of  workmen  are  included,  and  that  if,  in  any 
particular  instance,  it  appears  to  be  suggested  that  special 
privileges  should  be  conferred,  or  responsibilities  imposed 
ui)on  one  class  of  such  associations,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  corresponding  privileges  or  liabilities  will  attach  to  the 
other. 

"  We  think  that  the  extension  of  liberty  to  workmen  or  em- 
ployers to  acquire  fuller  legal  personality  than  that  which 
they  at  present  possess  is  desirable  in  order  the  better  to  secure 
the  observance,  at  least  for  fixed  periods,  of  the  collective 
agreements  which  are  now  made  between  them  in  so  many 
lases.  The  associations  which  might  avail  themselves  of  the 
lilierty  might,  in  some  cases,  be  trade  unions  or  employers' 
associations,  and  in  other  cases  bodies  of  workmen  employed 
in  a  few  establishments,  or  even  a  body  employetl  in  a  single 
establishment,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  indus- 
try. We  do  not  maintain  that  the  scheme  woidd  be  applicable 
to  the  circumstances  of  all,  or  even,  at  present,  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  industries  of  this  country.  We  find,  however, 
fiom  the  evidence,  that  a  considerable  and  very  important 


part  of  British  industry  is  conducted  under  collective  agree- 
ments made  in  the  most  formal  way  between  highly  organized 
trade  associations,  and  that  the  substitution  of  agreements 
between  associations  for  agreements  between  individual  em- 
ployers and  individual  workmen  is  a  growing  practice,  and 
one  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  mode  and  scale 
upon  which  modern  industry  is  at  present  carried  on. 

"  It  seems  to  us  to  be  clear,  from  the  evidence  of  botli  em- 
ployers and  emploj'ed,  that  the  advantages  of  this  system 
greatly  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  This  may  not  have  been 
so  evident  at  the  date  when  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871  was 
passed,  but  we  think  that  it  has  now  been  sufBciently  pioved 
by  experience  that  the  agreements  are,  on  the  whole,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  public  interest  and  with  the  circumstances 
of  modern  industry.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  it  seems  to  fol- 
low that  further  legislation  is  desirable  to  bring  the  law  into 
harmony  with  the  present  state  of  facts  and  public  opinion. 
We  think  that  such  an  extension  of  liberty,  if  conceded  (and 
in  so  far  as  it  was  acted  upon),  would  not  only  result  in  the 
better  observance  for  definite  periods  of  agreement  with  re- 
gard to  wage  rates,  hours  of  labor,  apprenticeship  rules, 
demarcation  of  work,  profit  sharing,  and  joint  insurance 
schemes  and  other  matters,  but  would  also  afford  a  better 
basis  for  aibitration  in  industrial  disputes  Uian  any  which  has 
yet  been  suggested  To  enable  trade  associations  to  enter 
into  collective,  legally  binding  agreements,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  in  case  of  breach  of  contract  they  would  be  liable 
to  be  sued  for  damages  payable  out  of  their  collective  funds, 
it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  repeal  subsection  4  of  section  4  of 
the  Act  of  1871.  Even  if  that  legislative  incapacity  were 
taken  away,  the  trade  iissociations  would  be  prevented  by  their 
want  of  legal  personality  from  entering  into  such  agreements, 
or  suinir  oi  being  sued,  except  with  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  fimds  and  real  estate.  It  would  be  necessary 
that  they  should  acquire  by  some  process  of  registration  a 
corporate  character  suflicieut  for  these  purposes.  We  are 
anxious  to  make  it  clear  tliat  we  propose  nothing  of  a  com- 
pulsory character,  but  that  we  merely  desire  that  trade  associ- 
ations should  have  the  liberty,  if  they  desire  it,  of  acquiring 
a  larger  legal  personalitj-  and  corporate  character  than  that 
which  they  possess  at  present.  The  further  powers  of  incor- 
poration would  not  be  made  a  condition  of  the  existing  regis- 
tration, but  would  be  offered  as  powers  to  be  obtained  by 
registration  under  a  new  Act.  The  motive  which  would,  it 
might  be  hoped,  influence  trade  associations  so  to  register 
would  be  the  desire  to  acquire  power  to  enter  into  agreements 
of  a  more  solid  and  binding  kind  than  heretofore.  "This  might 
be  sufficient  in  the  case  of  an  increasing  number  of  the  trade 
associations. 

"  With  regard  to  the  collective  agreements,  there  should 
probably  be  some  statutory  condition  attaching  to  them  ;  for 
instance — (1)  that  every  agreement  should  specify  a  period  for 
which  it  was  intended  to  hold  good,  and  a  period  for  notice  of 
amendment  or  renewal ;  (2)  that  every  agreement  should  be 
registered  in  central  and  local  public  offices,  and  should  Ijc 
open  to  inspection  by  the  public  ;  (3)  that  copies  of  every 
agreement  should  be  kept  open  to  inspection  in  factories  and 
workshops  which  it  affected.  We  think  that  the  contracting 
association  should  be  responsible  for  observance  of  the  collec- 
tive agreement  by  all  its  members  so  long  as  they  remained  its 
memlwrs,  and  that  every  member  of  an  association  should 
during  memlwrship  be  held  to  be  under  a  contract  with  the 
a.ssociation  for  observance  of  the  collective  agreement.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  give  to  those  entering  into  contracts 
with  an  association  the  right  to  sue  it  for  damages  in  case  of 
breach  of  contract  by  it,  or  any  of  its  members,  and  to  give 
an  association  the  right  to  recover  damages  from  those  of  its 
members  who  infringed  the  collective  agreement.  For  the 
more  convenient  enforcement  of  tlie  latter  right  some  power 
of  deciding  disputes  between  a  society  and  its  members  similar 
to  that  conferred  on  friendly  societies  by  section  23  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  might,  perhaps,  be  extended  to 
trade  associations.  Assuming  the  reform  which  we  suggest 
to  have  taken  place,  we  are  aware  that  some  litigation  might 
arise  before  it  was  settled  what  collective  agreements  were  or 
were  not  ultra  vires,  or  '  in  restraint  of  trade,'  as  the  latter 
doctrine  is  now  understood,  or  would  be  understood,  by  the 
courts  of  law.  We  think,  however,  we  are  justifle<l  in  antici- 
pating that  judicial  discussion  of  these  matters  would  lead  to 
reasonable  solutions  of  the  problems  which  might  arise  in  each 
case,  and  to  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  best  general  princi- 
ples. 

"  Apart  from  the  question  of  collective  agreements,  it  may, 
we  think,  be  desirable  to  enable  trade  associations  to  take 
legal  action  in  certain  cases  to  secure  the  rights  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  at  the  same  time  to  make  them  responsible  and 
legally  liable  for  acts  done  by  persons  when  acting  as  their 
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agents.  Reference  has  l)ecn  made  in  paragraph  108  of  the  re- 
port to  the  injury  which  conduct  not  amounting  to  legal  in- 
timidation may  inflict  upon  employers  or  non-unionist  work- 
men, and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  such  persons  are  not 
prohibiteil  from  bringing  civil  actions  to  recover  damages  on 
account  of  such  wrongs.  But  at  present  no  one  can  be  sued 
except  the  Individuals  who  commit  such  wrongs,  against 
whom  adequate  damages  cannot  always  Iw  recovered,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  trade  associations  should 
not  be  liable  to  be  sued  for  civil  wrongs  chargwl  against  their 
officials  or  other  persons  when  acting  as  their  agents.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  equally  expedient  to  confer  upon 
registeretl  trade  associations  power  to  take  legal  proceedings 
on  behalf  of  their  members — for  instance,  under  tlie  Employ- 
ers' Liability  or  Truck  Acts,  or  on  other  matters  affecting  tratle 
relations. 

"  The  Commission  have  had  carefully  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  State  shoulii  attempt  to  do  more  than  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Mundella's  Hill— promote  the  formation  of 
voluntary  institutions  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  evidence  that  there  is  in  many  (|uarters  a  de- 
sire, sometimes  on  the  part  of  workmen,  sometimes  on  that 
of  employers,  and  in  some  cases  felt  by  both,  that  the  State 
should  do  something  to  replace  strikes  ami  look-outs  by  a 
more  i>eaceable  and  rational  way  of  settling  trade  disputes. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  very  clear  idea  as  to  tlic  pre- 
cise manner  in  which  this  end  should  be  accomplished,  but 
the  general  notion  appears  to  l»e  either  'that  the  State  slioulcl 
establish  tribunals  of  its  own,  with  powers  like  those  of  ordi- 
nary law  courts,  or  that  it  shouki  invest  with  -similar  powers 
voluntarilv  formed  industrial  tribunals.  To  examine  this 
Question  it  is  desirable,  in  the  first  place,  to  point  out  what 
me  State  cannot  do  according  to  the  ordinary  principles  ac- 
cepted in  this  country.  It  .seems  to  Ix!  obvious  that  the  State 
cannot  compel  either  individuals  or  bodies  of  men  to  enter 
into  agreements,  and  that  the  State  cannot  compel  employers 
to  give  employment  or  workmen  to  do  work  upon  terms  which 
they  do  not  respectively  accept.  Inasmuch  as  strikes  and 
lock-outs  are,  in  practice,  the  assertion  of  these  essential  lib- 
erties on  the  part  of  the  employers  and  workmen,  it  is  clear 
that  the  State  cannot  prohibit  acts  of  this  kind  and  compel 
the  parties  to  resort  to  tribunals  of  any  sort  instead.  It  was 
suggested  in  the  evidence  that  strikes  and  lock-outs  should  lie 
illegal  and  punishable  in  ca-scs  where  arbitration  liad  not  first 
been  resorted  to.  Hut  it  seems,  for  the  reasons  ju.st  given, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  strikes  or  lock-outs  illegal  and 
punishable  in  any  case-,  leaving  out  of  consideration  such  ex- 
ceptional cases  lis  those  of  the  .\rmy  or  Navy  or  certain  cases 
especially  provide<l  for  by  legislation  where  a  sudden  strike  in 
breach  of  contract  may  involve  actual  danger  to  the  public. 
Generally  speaking,  it  may  lie  laiil  down  that  the  State  cannot 
compel  parlies  to  submit  to  arbitration  matters  upon  which 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  take  tiitir  own  line,  and  it  cannot 
contpel  either  employers  or  workmen  to  carry  out,  by  waj'  of 
specific  performance,  an  awani  as  to  wages  or  other  terms  of 
service.  For  these  reasons  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade 
Unions  of  1867  appears  to  have  decided  rightly  (while  warmly 
advocating  the  extension  of  voluntary  institutions)  that  no 
'  system  of  compulsory  arbitration'  is  practicable.  The 
question,  however,  arises  whether  it  is  possible  to  devise  any 
means  short  of  compulsory  arbitration  by  which  the  object  so 
widely  desireti — that  arbitration  should  replace  strikes  and 
lock-outs— might  be  more  fully  attained  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  seems  that  although  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  resort 
to  arbitration  are  probably  those  indicated  in  paragraphs  140 
and  141  of  the  report,  a  further  oljstacle  may  frequently  be 
found  iift.he  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  olwervance  of 
an  award  when  given.  If  an  arbitrator  can  only  pronounce 
a  decision  which  may  or  may  not  be  followed  according  to 
the  good  will  of  the  parties  the  procedure  is  to  some  extent 
discredited.  Although,  as  a  rule,  arbitration  awards  may  be 
loyally  accepted,  and  the  exceptions  may  be  very  few,  yet  the 
possibility  of  such  an  exception  occurring  may  make  employ- 
ers or  workmen  less  willing  to  resort  to  a  troublesome  and 
elaborate  process  like  formal  arbitration.  It  has  l)een  shown 
that  it  is  impossible  to  compel  the  observance  of  any  award 
In  these  matters.  It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  any 
better  guarantee  or  motive  for  such  observance  can  be  ob- 
tained to  supplement  and  strengthen  tlie  moral  force  which 
already  exists.  To  have  arbitration  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  there  must  be  two  or  more  parties  capable  of  entering 
Into  a  legal  contract  to  submit  present  or  future  ({uestions  to 
arbitration,  and  there  must  be  such  submission.  Then,  l)efore 
the  ordinary  principle  of  law  damages  can  be  recovered  from 
any  party  who  refuses  to  go  to  arbitration,  or  declines  to  act 
on  the  award  when  made.  As  things  now  stand  large  bodies 
of 'workmen  or  employers  cannot,  as  such  bodies,  enter  into 


legal  contracts  of  submission  to  arbitration  for  want  of  legal 
personality,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  damages  cannot  be  rv 
coveretl  from  them,  as  such  bodies,  for  refusal  to  go  to  arbitra- 
tion after  agreeing  to  do  so,  or  for  refusal  to  accept  the  result 
of  awanls. 

"  If,  however,  the  suggestions  which  we  have  made  werf 
adopted,  and  it  were  put  within  the  power  of  such  bodies  to 
acijuire  legal  personality  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  enter 
into  collective  agreements  with  the  legal  sanction  of  collectivi 
liability  in  damages  for  breach  of  such  agreements,  this  diffi- 
culty would  Ikj  so  far  solved.  If,  under  such  circumstances, 
a  Ixxiy  had  agreed  to  submit  future  disputes  on  one  or  more 
subjects  to  arbitration  and  subsequently  refused  to  do  so,  and 
resorted  to  a  strike  or  lock-out,  it  might  be  sued  for  damages, 
and  the  prospect  of  this,  although  it  could  not,  indeed,  pre- 
vent, would  render  less  likely  resort  to  such  measures.  If  u 
strike  or  lock-out  did  take  place,  although  it  is  true  that  any 
damages  which  could  be  recovered  would  probably  not,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  small  or  partial  conflict,  lie  sufficient  compen 
sation,  yet  an  action  at  law  would  render  more  visible  the 
breach  of  contract,  and  serve  to  guide  public  opinion. 

"  The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  breach  of  an 
award  made  upon  a  submission  under  collective  agreement. 
There  would  in  l)oth  cases  be  the  gain  of  a  judgment  publicly 
pronounced  by  a  competent  authority,  and  attended  and  em- 
pliasized  by  tangible  results.  For  instance,  an  employer 
might  insist  on  a  reduction  of  wages  contrary  to  a  collective 
agreement  or  to  an  arbitration  award  founded  upon  a  collec- 
tive agreement.  Then.  Instead  of  striking,  the  workmen 
might  continue  to  work  at  the  reduced  wages,  and  through 
their  association  sue  the  employer  or  his  association  for  dam- 
ages to  the  amount  of  the  loss.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  work- 
men might  insist  on  a  rise  of  wages  contrary  to  the  collective 
agreement  of  the  award.  Then  the  employer,  instead  of 
locking-out  or  discharging  the  men,  might  give  the  increase 
under  protest  and  sue  their  association  for  damages.  The 
damages  being  recoverable  from  the  collective  funds  of  the 
association  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  proceed  against  any 
individual  workman.  Or,  again,  supposing  that  a  collective 
agreement  were  in  existence  between  an  association  of  em- 
ployers and  an  association  of  workmen,  providing  that  no 
change  in  rates  of  wages  should  take  place  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  board  of  arbitration,  then  either  side  refusing  to  sub- 
mit the  (Juestion  for  arbitration,  or  to  abide  by  the  results, 
would  be  liable  to  be  sued  for  damages.  The  judgment 
would  be  pronounced  by  a  competent  authority,  would  be 
made  publicly,  have  tangible  result,  and  thus  greatly  help  to 
form  public  opinion. 

"  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  absence  of  any  pos- 
itive guarantee  for  the  observance  of  awards  may  deter  in 
many  cases  both  employers  and  men  from  resorting  in  prac- 
tice to  arbitration,  although  they  may  in  theory  prefer  it  to 
strikes  and  lock-outs.  It  might  be  anticipated  that  if  by  the 
metliod  of  collective  agreements  a  more  concrete  guarantee 
were  given  to  arbitration  it  would  l)e  more  frequently  resorted 
to  by  those  who  have  a  bond  fide  preference  for  it  over  more 
violent  modes  of  settling  differences.  It  must  further  be  ob- 
served that  if  trade  associations  were  able  as  bodies  with  legal 
jiersonality  to  refer  present  or  future  questions  to  arbitration 
they  coulcl  by  such  agreements,  under  the  ordinary  law  embodied 
in  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889,  either  constitute  or  indicate  their 
own  tribunals  or  arbitrators  and  clothe  them  with  all  neces- 
sary powers  of  procedure  and  enable  them  to  make  awards 
which  could  if  broken  be  made  grounds  of  action  for  damages. 

"  Thus,  in  these  cases,  the  problem  of  how  to  give  powers 
of  proce<iurc!  to  voluntarily  formed  boards  of  arbitration  and 
a  legal  sanction  to  their  awards  would  be  solved  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ordinary  law  as  to  agreements  made  between  par- 
ties capable  of  contracting.  Inasmuch  as  such  tribunals 
would  in  each  case  be  constituted  or  indicated  and  armed 
with  powers  by  the  effect  of  the  formal  agreement  of  the 
I)artics  interested,  they  would,  it  might  be  expected,  be  well 
regarde<l  by  them,  while  the  fact  tliat  associations  and  not 
individuals  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  observance  of 
the  awards  might  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
hitherto  attended  attempts  to  give  a  legal  sanction  to  arbitra- 
tion awards  in  industrial  matters.  These  observations  apply 
l)oth  to  agreements  for  referring  general  questions  and  to 
those  for  referring  minor  ({uestions  to  arbitration.  Supposing, 
for  instance,  a  case  in  which  two  associations  of  emi)loyer8 
and  workmen,  capable  under  the  supposed  law  of  entering 
into  collective  contracts,  had  ag^ed  to  have  (1)  a  wages  board 
with  provision  for  arbitration  to  settle  changes  in  the  rate  of 
wages  and  other  general  questions,  and  (2)  a  joint  committee 
with  an  indejiendent  chairman  to  decide  minor  questions  aris- 
ing with  regard  to  existing  agreements  or  customs,  and  had 
further  agr^  that  all  questions  should  be  referred  by  them 
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unci  tbeir  members  to  Uicse  boards  respectively.  Then  in 
either  case  the  effect  of  the  agreement  would  be  to  render 
Ii:i1)le  to  damages  the  associution  which,  or  the  members  of 
which,  did  not  respect  the  arrangements,  but  resorted  to  strikes 
or  lock-outs." 


THE  DISCUSSIONS  AT  THE  CONVENTIONS. 


Eilitor  Amebican  Enqikeer  and  Railroad  Journal  : 

Your  notes  on  the  Master  Car-Builders*  and  Master  Mechan- 
ics' conventions  are  well  put  together  and  to  the  jxrint.  Each 
sucgestion  you  make  would  certainly  improve  matters. 

There  are  still  further  suggestions  to  offer.  The  Master 
Mechanics  certainly  were  not  in  session  long  enough  to  get 
through  the  business  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  On  Monday 
there  was  very  little  done  practically  ;  even  the  first  report  was 
not  gotten  through  with.  Why  ?  Too  much  time  taken  up 
with  other  matters.  We  intended  to  open  up  at  9.30  a.m. 
By  the  time  we  got  back  to  the  hall  it  was  after  11  o'clock. 
About  1  o'clock  we  had  to  stop  our  business,  owing  to  the 
thunder-storm,  as  we  were  not  able  to  hear  the  speakers. 

Now,  right  here  we  lost  so  much  time  that  we  were  not  able 
to  make  it  up  the  otJier  two  days. 

On  Tuesday  wc  had  to  stop  at  noon  hour  to  take  up  com- 
Iiound  experiences.  Here  was  another  point  lost  of  one  hour 
which  could  (under  the  circumstances)  have  been  used  to  bet- 
ter advantage.  This  was  evident  by  the  number  of  meml)er8 
leaving  the  liall  when  this  discussion  was  opened. 

On  Wednesday  it  was  a  'rush  to  get  through  and  done,  as  it 
were,  but  still  we  had  to  resurrect  the  compound  in  the  noon 
hour,  Uius  losing  another  hour  that  could  have  been  used  to 
better  advantage. 

In  reviewing  the  matter  there  was  really  very  little  time 
for  discussion.  The  short  time  we  were  in  session  on  Monday 
wiis  occupied  with  the  election  of  Auditing  Committee,  elect- 
ing associate  members,  and  voting  on  honorary  members,  and 
i|uite  a  parley  of  the  "  gaseous."  Then  reading  of  reports  on 
Tuesday,  which  were  verv  lengthy,  took  up  so  much  time 
that  very  little  was  or  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  discussion. 

Wednesday,  with  a  lengthy  report,  resolutions,  elections, 
etc.,  less  was  done.  Now,  it  is  all  very  well  to  find  fault,  but 
can  we  remedy  it  in  the  three  days  ?   "The  only  remedy  I  see  is  : 

First,  let  us  open  the  meeting  at  8  a.m.  We  are  all  at  our 
business  before  that  hour,  and  why  not  when  we  are  in  con- 
vention ? 

Second,  hold  two  sessions  on  the  first  day  if  necessary. 

Third,  let  every  member  speak  so  that  he  knme»  he  can  be 
heard  by  all.  This  will  get  the  members  more  interested  in 
the  discussion.  I  sat  in  a  good  central  location  in  the  last 
convention,  but  could  hear  very  few  of  the  remarks  made  by 
those  who  were  talking. 

Fourth,  now  that  the  reports  are  to  he  sent  to  the  members 
Ijefore  leaving  their  homes,  cannot  the  reading  of  reports  be 
dispensed  with  ?  Could  not  the  committee  start  the  ball  roll- 
ing by  their  individual  remarks  instead  of  reading  the  reports  ? 
This  would  save  much  time,  as  some  of  the  reports  are  very 
lengthy.  The  members  could  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest  the  reports  before  going  to  the  convention.  The  reports 
were  all  very  systematically  prepared,  and,  Uirough  the  nature 
of  them,  very  lengthy,  and  if  we  could  dis]>ense  with  the  read- 
ing, considerable  time  can  be  saved  which  would  allow  further 
discussion. 

•By  following  the  above  suggestions,  coupled  with  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  speakers  to  hn  heard  by  all  the 
members  (and  not  get  alongside  the  President  and  speak  so 
tliat  he  is  the  only  one  he  cares  to  hear  him),  more  interest 
would  be  taken  and  less  of  the  gag  rules  of  closing  the  discus- 
sion which  you  complain  of. 

One  Who  Favors  More  Discussion. 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


PuRLic  Works  and  Minks,  and  the  Traditions  .\nd 
Superstitions  ok  all  Countries.  By  Paul  Sebillot. 
J.  Rothschild,  13  Rue  des  Saints  Peres,  Paris.  623  pp., 
5i  X  81  in. 

The  book  opens  with  an  exposition  of  the  peculiar  rites  and 
ceremonies  with  which  the  ancients,  and,  for  that  matter,  some 
r>eople  of  modern  times,  presided  over  the  constructions  of  roads. 
The  author  devotes  himself  to  the  various  superstitions  of 
travelers,   both   civilized    and   savage,  concluding  with  the 


divinations  and  proverbs  of  all  countries  relatively  to  roads. 
This  plan  is  followed  in  all  of  the  monogra]ths  which  compose 
the  book.  The  author  deals  successively  with  highways, 
bridges,  railways,  dikes,  canals,  locks,  atjueducts,  lighthouses, 
mines  and  costumes.  The  monograph  in  regard  to  bridges  is 
the  longest  in  the  book — probably  because  in  this  department, 
with  the  exception  of  lighthouses,  materials  are  most  abun- 
dant. This  is  probably  due,  as  the  author  suggests,  to  the 
difficulties  which  meet  the  engineer  in  the  construction  of 
bridges,  which  is  far  more  dilFicult  than  that  of  roads. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans— especially  the  latter— had  a  true 
worship  for  rivers,  and  their  first  care  was  to  sacrifice  to  the 
divinities  which  presided  over  them  in  order  to  insure  their 
favor,  or  at  least  their  neutrality,  so  that  the  college  of  pontiffs 
at  Rome  occupied  the  position  of  priest  and  engineer  ;  and  it 
has  only  been  in  modern  times  that  bridge  builders  have  lost 
their  sacred  character. 

The  legends  and  stories  which  surround  the  building  of 
bridges  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  the  constructor  made  a 
league  with  the  devil,  and  the  old  and  oft-repeate<l  story  that 
the  devil  stipulated  for  the  first  living  being  tliat  passed  over 
the  bridge,  and  that  he  was  cheatc<l  by  the  substitution  of  ani- 
mals for  men,  is  met  witli  on  every  hand. 

Attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  important  rule  which 
bridges  played  in  the  life  of  the  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of 
the  many  civil  and  religious  ceremonies  which  were  inaugurat- 
ed at  their  opening,  and  the  laying  of  their  foundations.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that  relating  to  railways, 
which  has  been  compiled  by  the  aid  of  very  widely  scattered 
documents,  and  which  have  been  for  the  most  part  unedited. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  at  present  the  great  amount  of 
superstition  which  surrounded  the  early  establishment  of  rail- 
ways, unless  we  are  willing  to  consider  that  the  peasantry  of 
Europe  regarded  them  in  the  early  thirties  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Chinese  do  to-day.  For  example,  on  page  485  there 
is  a  prayer  with  which  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  M.  Fayet, 
blessed  the  inauguration  of  the  first  great  French  railway — 
that  from  Paris  to  Orleans,  on  May  2,  1 843— and  it  was  spe- 
cially recommended  that  all  Christian  followers  should  recite 
this  prayer  and  meditate  upon  it  when  confiding  themselves  to 
the  cars  which  carried  them. 

In  the  second  part  the  monograph  on  mines  and  miners  oc- 
cupies about  200  pages.  The  belief  that  mines  origiuatwl,  for 
the  most  part,  in  somctliing  supernatural,  and  the  singular  ideas 
which  were  held  in  regard  to  them,  are  carefully  developed. 
Their  discovery  was  attributed  to  mysterious  circumstances, 
and  to  the  intervention  of  divinities  or  supernatural  agencies. 
Tlie  timid  imagination  of  miners  peopleti  this  dark  world  with 
strange  apparitions,  which  almost  always  were  of  a  mysterious 
and  terrible  nature.  Their  rule  is  habitually  that  of  a  wicked 
demon  provoking  turmoils,  kindling  terrible  fires,  amusing 
themselves  with  terrible  noise  in  mockery  of  the  workmen, 
while  the  latter,  in  order  to  free  tliemselves  from  the  awe 
with  which  they  were  surrounded,  had  recourse  to  ceremonies 
which  were  for  the  most  part  purely  superstitious.  The  cos- 
tumes of  miners  are  described  in  the  last  chapters. 

The  book  is  very  fully  illustrated,  many  of  the  engravings 
being  borrowed  from  ancient  works  which  treated  upon  the 
subjects  handled,  and  the  430  illustrations  of  the  volume  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  work.  The  con- 
cluding pages  are  occupied  by  a  list  of  principal  works  which 
were  consulted.  It  is  necessary  to  read  this  varied  detailed 
analytical  table,  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  to  ap- 
preciate Uie  number  of  different  subjects  which  have  been  con- 
sulted in  the  compilation  of  this  work,  which  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  one  published  that  takes  this  peculiar  view  of  public 
works. 


La  Machine  Locomotive.    By  Edouard  Sauvage.    Baudry  & 
Co.,  Paris.    327  pp.,  5  X  7^  in. 

The  author  states,  in  his  introduction,  that  the  book  is  writ- 
ten in  order  to  give  locomotive  engineers  facility  of  access  to 
a  description  of  the  locomotive  engine  and  its  method  of  opera- 
tion. In  the  description  of  the  parts  and  their  method  of 
operation,  the  author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  making  him- 
self very  clear  ;  at  the  same  time  he  has  not  attempted  to  cover 
up  and  slide  over  the  difficulties  which  necessarily  present 
themselves  to  the  examination  of  certain  portions  of  the  engine, 
and  he  warns  his  reader  that  if  any  passage  proves  to  be  too 
difficult  to  grasi>  at  the  first  reading,  that  he  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged, but  study  the  passage  carefully,  and  then  return  to 
it  after  reading  other  portions  of  the  work.  The  book  is  divided 
into  nine  chapters,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  generalities  such 
as  the  origin  of  the  power  engine,  the  forces  which  it  exerts,  the 
temperature  of  steam,  the  pressure  of  steam,  the  methods  of 
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combustion,  the  weight  and  traction  which  the  engine  can  exert, 
the  liours  of  labor,  etc. 

In  Chapter  II  he  Uikes  up  the  matter  of  the  boiler,  handles 
it  very  carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  in  a  language  that  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  The  mechanism,  frames,  different  types  of 
locomotives,  the  tenders,  methods  of  stopping,  which  include 
the  various  systems  of  brakes  in  use  on  the  French  ndlways 
and  instructions  for  handling  an  engine,  and  the  work  which 
should  be  done  at  terminal  stations,  aresuccessively  dealt  with, 
and  in  a  manner  so  clear  that  it  ia  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  author  should  have  taken  the  precaution  to  advise  his  read- 
ers in  his  introduction  that  some  passages  would  be  difficult  to 
understand,  and  it  would  be  well  to  revert  to  them  afterward. 
Necessarily,  the  author  deals  with  the  strictly  French  type  of 
locomotive,  as  he  is  writing  for  men  engagetl  in  French  rail- 
way service  ;  but  locomotive  service  is  becoming  cosmopolitan 
to  such  an  extent  that  his  instructions  and  comments  regard- 
ing the  methods  of  doing  locomotive  work,  and  the  weak  and 
strong  parts  of  the  engine,  are  equally  applicable  to  American 
engines. 

Mr.  Sauvage  has  been  for  many  years  connected  with  the  loco- 
motive departments  of  two  of  the  largest  railway  departments 
of  France,  the  Northern  and  the  Eastern  line,  and  being  in 
constant  touch  with  the  men  on  the  road,  and  with  tlic  de- 
signing and  construction  of  the  engines,  his  qualiQcations  for 
writing  such  a  book  are  far  above  those  of  the  average  me- 
chanical engineer.  The  book  is  very  fully  and  completely 
illustrated,  and  what  will  undoubtedly  add  to  its  popul-irity 
is  the  fact  tliat  it  is  wonderfully  free  from  mathematics.  There 
is  hardly  a  formula  in  the  whole  l>ook,  and  nothing  that  re- 
quires any  knowledge  above  that  capable  of  handling  the  sim- 
plest arithmetical  problems.  Unfortunately  for  English  read- 
ers, the  book  is  in  French  ;  but  it  certainly  seem.s  that  a 
translation  would  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
English  readers. 

The  8te.\m  Engink  .\nd  Othek  He.\t  Engines.  By  J.  A. 
Ewing,  Professor  of  Mechanism  and  Applied  Mechanics  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York.    400  pp.,  9  X  5Jin. 

Considering  what  a  grand  subject  it  is,  it  is  surprising  that 
there  are  so  few  good  books  on  the  steam  engine.  Probably 
there  is  no  question  which  an  editor  of  an  engineering  paper 
is  called  on  to  answer  oftener  than  the  inquiry.  "  Which  is  the 
best  book  on  this  subject  ?"  and  it  is  never  a.sked  without  per- 
plexing the  editor.  The  book  l)efore  us  will  not  lessen,  but 
rather  increase,  tlie  difficulty  of  answering  such  in((uirie8. 

In  his  preface  the  author  says  that  some  years  ago  he  "  under- 
took to  prepare  an  article  on  the  Steam  Engine  and  other  Ileat 
Engines  for  the  Enei/elojxfdia  Britannica,  and  it  then  seemed 
that  the  subject  might  be  appropriately  treated  by  following 
the  general  lines  which  had  been  found  suitable  in  lecturing  to 
students  of  engineering.  The  article  was  accordingly  written 
on  these  lines,  but  necessarily  in  a  very  condensed  form. "  Ilis 
book,  he  tells  us,  is  an  expansion  of  that  article,  or,  ratlier,  is 
base<l  on  it,  but  with  additions  and  changes  which  virtually 
make  it  a  new  work.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  "  gen- 
eral lines  which  have  been  found  suitable  in  lecturing  to  stu- 
dents" are  often  a  good  basis  for  a  treatise  on  any  subject.  At 
any  rate,  probably  readers  will  bear  out  the  assertion  that  most 
books  with  lecture  notes  for  their  basis  are  not  usually  satis- 
factory treatises.  Books,  though,  are  like  people  ;  we  must  ac- 
cept them  as  they  are.  with  their  characteristics,  whatever  they 
ms^  be,  and  not  what  they  might  I*. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters  of  the  book  before  us  are  The 
Early  History  of  the  Steam  Engine  ;  Elementary  Theory  of 
Heat  Engines,  Properties  of  Steam  and  Elementary  Theorv  of 
the  Steam  Engine  ;  Further  Points  in  the  Theory  of  Heat  En- 
gines ;  Actual  Behavior  of  Steam  in  the  Cylinder  ;  the  Testing 
of  Steam  Engines  ;  Compound  Expansion  ;  Valves  and  Valve 
(Jears  ;  Governing  ;  the  Work  on  the  Crank  Shaft ;  the  Pro- 
duction of  Steam  Boilers  ;  Forms  of  the  Steam  Engine  ;  Air, 
Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 

About  half  of  the  Ixwk  is  devoted  to  the  theory  of  the  steam 
engine  and  the  other  half  to  de8crii>tions  of  its  organs  and  their 
functions.  In  looking  through  its  pages,  one  is  dipposeti  to 
say  of  it  that  what  is  "  new  in  it  is  not  true,  and  what  is  true 
is  not  new."  The  first  part  of  the  criticism,  though,  has  little 
or  no  application,  as  there  is  not  much  that  is  new.  The  con- 
tents consist  largely  of  fragmentary  theories  and  statements  of 
facts  relating  to  the  subjects  discussed,  which  are  collected 
together  into  chapters,  and  are  often  undigested,  incomplete, 
and  generally  uiLsatisfactory. 

The  mcchauical  work  -  that  is,  the  printing,  paper  and  bind- 
ing—are all  excellent ;  and  it  has  a  good  index,  for  wUicU 
merits  let  tb«  author  and  publisher  be  praised.' 


TuE  Encyc  lop.4:dia  of  Foundry  and  Dictionauy  of  Foii.n- 
DRY  Terms  rsED  in  the  Practice  of  Molding.  Together 
with  a  Degeription  of  the  Tool*,  Mechanical  Ajrplianees,  Matt 
riala  and  Methods  Employed  to  Produce  Castings  in  all  the 
Useful  Metals  and  t/icir  Alloys,  Including  Brtus,  Bronze, 
Steel,  Bell,  Iron  and  Tyj)e  Founding  ;  xnith  many  Originnl 
Mixtures  of  Recognized  Valve  in  ifie  Meclianie  Arts.  AUui 
Aluminum,  Plating,  Gilding,  Silvering,  Dipping,  Laequir 
ing.  Staining,  Bronzing,  Tinning,  Galvanizing,  Britannia 
Ware,  Oei-man  Silver,  Nickel,  Soldering,  Brazing,  Ores. 
Stndting,  Refining,  Assaying,  etc.  By  Simpson  Bolland. 
Practical  Moldcr  and  Manager  of  Foundries.  New  York  : 
John  Wiley  &  Sons.    535  pp.,  7i  X  5  in. 

This  formidable  title  leaves  little  room  for  saying  anything 
else,  even  if  a  dictionary  were  not  always  the  most  hopeless 
kind  of  book  to  review  ;  and  one  is  always  disposed  to  say  of 
it,  as  the  Scotchman  did  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  that  it  ia 
"  interesting  reading,  but  hartl  to  remember." 

The  book  before  us,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  more  than  a  mere 
vocabulary  with  definitions.  Many  of  the  words  and  terms 
have  dissertations  on  them  occupying  several  pages.  Thus, 
after  the  word  "  cupola"  there  is  the  definition  :  "  A  cupola 
is  simply  a  foundry  melting  furnace,  "and  then  there  is  a  fuller 
description  of  its  construction,  which  occupies  two  pages. 
Many  curious  facts  are  given  ;  thus,  after  the  term"  Damascus 
steel"  it  is  said  that  "  it  is  composed  of  layers  of  very  pure 
iron  and  steel,  worked  with  great  care  by  heating  and  extraor- 
dinary forging,  such  as  twisting,  doubling,  etc.,  facts  which 
probably  few  readers  ever  heard  of  before. 

In  looking  over  the  interesting  pages  of  this  book  the  reflec- 
tion is  suggested,  though,  of  how  much  more  interesting  it 
would  be  if  it  was  well  illustrated  with  engravings  of  the  ob- 
jects described. 


TuE  Effect  of  Br.^kes  upon  Railway  Trains.  By  Cap- 
tain Douglas  Galton.  Reprinted  with  a  Preface  by  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company.     171  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 

The  Westinghouse  Company  have  done  railroad  engineers  a 
service  in  reprinting  the  three  papers  which  were  read  by  Cap- 
tain Galton  before  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in 
1878  and  1879.  Those  papers  are  not  accessible  to  most  read- 
ers, and  by  their  republication  they  are  now  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  desire  to  get  them. 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  experiments  were  made 
are  desciibed  as  follows  in  a  preface  to  the  volume  before  us  : 
A  .short  time  previous  to  the  exfxiriments.  In  a  discussion  at 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Mr.  Westinghouse 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  In  testing  the  action  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  brake  shoes  he  had  observed  a  very  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  friction  of  the  shoes  upon  the  wheels  at  high  speeils 
and  at  low  speeds.  He  believed  that  a  determination  of  the 
facts  was  of  great  importance,  and  volunteered  to  design  and 
construct  the  necessary  automatic  recording  apparatus,  and  to 
carry  out  a  system  of  experiments  under  the  direction  of  any 
person  who  should  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Insti- 
tution to  supervise  the  tests  and  report  to  It.  The  Institution 
immediately  took  advantage  of  this  offer  of  Mr.  Westinghouse, 
and  designated  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  who,  on  behalf  of  the 
Institution,  personally  directed  the  experiments.  The  success 
of  the  project  became  assured  when  the  London,  Brighton  & 
South  Coast  Kailwa}'  placed  a  locomotive  and  brake  van  at 
the  disposal  of  Captain  Galton  and  Mr.  Westinghouse,  and 
offered  every  facility  for  conducting  the  experiments." 

The  results  of  tliese  experiments  were  afterward  embodied 
in  the  three  papers  which  are  now  reprinted.  The  mechanical 
work  of  the  reprint  is  all  admirable.  There  is  only  one  ad- 
verse criticism  to  make — the  paper  of  the  book  has  a  most  hor- 
rible otlor — a  characteristic  of  some-of  the  coated  paper  which 
of  late  has  come  into  use  so  much.  In  reading  it  one  xastink- 
tively  holds  the  book  to  tlie  leeward,  and  longs  for  a  bottle  of 
disinfectant. 


AspiiALTUM  IN  1893.  By  Clifford  Richardson  and  E.  W.  Par- 
ker. Extract  from  the  "  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
States,  Calendar  Year  1893."  Deiiartment  of  the  Interior, 
Geological  Survey,  I.  W.  Powell,  Director.  Washington  : 
Government  Printing  Office.    45  pp.,  5J  x  9  in. 

Of  this  publication  It  may  Ix)  said,  generally,  that  it  tells  all 
about  asphaltum,  what  Is  its  amount  of  production,  where  it 
comes  from,  how  it  is  produced,  what  it  is  used  for,  origin  and 
history  of  the  asphaltum  paving  hidustry,  specifications  for 
piving,  life  of  such  pavements,  etc.  The  accounts  of  the 
sources  of  supply  of  asphaltum  In  California  and  Trinidad  are 
especially  interesting.  Any  one  concerned  in  the  subject  will 
be  amply  repaid  by  reading  tltis  carefully  prepared  report. 
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The  National  School  of  Electkicitt.  Prospectus. 
I.  Allan  Hornsby,  Secretary,  Cliicago.  In  this  announcenient 
it  is  siiid  that  it  is  "  the  intention  to  organize  a  class  in  elec- 
trkity  in  every  city  and  town  where  the  population  will  jus- 
tify it. "  It  is  not  assuring,  though,  to  be  told  that  "  the  course 
of  study  will  occupy  about  one  year,  allowing  for  holiday  sea- 
sons and  intemperate  weather,"  and  "the  tuition  fee  for  the 
course  will  be  $13.50."  The  names  of  a  numl)er  of  distin- 
i:iiislie<l  people  are  given  as  an  "  honorary  faculty  ;"  but  what 
I>;irt  if  any  they  will  take  in  the  tuition  is  not  told. 


UiiiCK  FOR  Stueet  Pavements.  Ah  Account  of  Tests  Made 
of  Bricks  aiid  Paving  Blocks,  with  a  Brief  £Hseus»io7i  of 
Street  PavetneiUi  and  tfie  Met/tod  of  Constructing  tJiem. 
New  Edition,  with  a  Paper  on  Country  Roads.  Preparetl 
for  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Cincinnati,  April,  1894.  By 
M.  D.  Burke,  C.E.  Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 
108  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 

The  origin  of  this  pamphlet  is  explained  by  the  author  in 
liis  preface,  in  which  he  says  that  "  a  large  part  of  the  contents 
o(  it  was  contiiined  in  a  report  made  to  the  village  authorities 
of  tests  of  material  to  be  used  in  paving  streets  in  Avondale, 
where  the  writer  was  employed  as  village  engineer." 

Sixteen  different  kinds  of  paving  brick  were  tested.  In  mak- 
ing them  "  it  was  deemed  advisable,"  the  writer  says,  "  to 
ascertain  first  the  essential  chemical  ingredients  ;  second,  the 
ratio  of  absorption  :  third,  the  crushing  strength  ;  fourth,  tlie 
transverse  strength  ;  fifth,  the  resistance  to  abrasion  and  im- 
I>;ict."  The  results  of  these  tests  are  very  fully  and  lucidly 
(leseribed.  Besides  tliere  are  dissertations  under  the  following 
bladings  :  Statistics  of  Traflic  and  Durability  of  Pavements  ; 
tlie  Proljable  Durability  of  a  Brick  Pavement  ;  Municipal 
Methods  ;  General  Discussion  of  Pavements  ;  What  Shall  be 
Specified  ;  What  has  been  Done  ;  the  Matrix  :  Where  Should 
lirick  be  Used  for  Street  Pavements  ;  Maintenance  ;  What  is 
in  a  Name  ;  Size  of  Paving  Bricks  and  Country  Roads. 

Regarding  tlie  durability  of  brick  pavement,  the  author  con- 
cludes, from  his  abrasion  tests,  that  the  time  required  to  wear 
un  inch  from  the  brick  will  be  alwut  60  per  cent,  of  that  re- 
(juired  to  wear  an  inch  from  granite  ;  and  this,  he  says, 
"  would  seem  to  justify  the  belief  that  a  brick  pavement  on 
Fourth  Street,  between  Walnut  and  liace,  in  Cincinnati,  should 
1k'  in  fair  condition  after  ten  years'  traffic  shall  have  passed 
over  it." 

The  style  of  the  book  indicates  that  it  was  written  by  a  per- 
son accustomed  to  deal  with  things  and  not  merely  write  about 
tlicm,  and  what  he  reports  and  discusses  are  the  results  of  ob- 
hcrvations  and  are  not  "lecture  notes,"  to  which  so  much 
vapid  technical  literature  owes  its  origin.  The  essay  can  l)e 
commended  to  all  who  want  information  about  the  subject  — 
which  is  daily  growing  in  interest— which  it  discusses. 


CouNTUY  Roads — No.  I.     Edited  and  published  bi-monthly 
by  Isaac  B.  Potter,  New  York.     64  pp.,  4J  X  6|  in. 

Apparently,  If  we  don't  have  good  roads,  it  will  not  be  for 
the  want  of  literature  on  the  subject.  The  above  is  a  new 
candidate  for  public  favor  at  10  cents  a  copy  and  50  cents  a 
year.  It  is  intended  to  give  to  people  who  need  practical 
knowledge  of  road  and  street  making,  and  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  prices  commonly  charged  for  scientific  books,  in- 
formation m  a  convenient  and  attractive  form  at  a  merely 
nominal  price. 

This  first  number  is  certainly  worth  10  cents,  as  the  follow- 
ing sample  of  its  contents  will  show  : 

"I  say  to  every  road-maker,"  the  editor  says,  "  it  pays  to 
think.  There  is  money  in  it.  .  .  .  I  believe  that  every  citi- 
zen of  this  country  who  owns  a  wagon  should  paint  in  con- 
spicuous letters  on  each  end  of  it  these  words  :  '  He  that  hath 
brains  to  think,  let  him  think.'  If  he  will  do  this  on  the  sub- 
ject of  country  roads  he  will,  perhaps,  know  what  a  horse  knew 
years  ago.  .  .  .  I  have  never, "  he  says  further,  "  had  the  heart 
to  blame  a  kicking  horse.  It  is  the  only  way  he  has  of  stating 
his  opinion— his  one  solitary  method  of  filing  an  objection. 
When  he  kicks  too  much  I  always  think  of  the  other  horses 
that  don't  kick  enough  ;  and  I  have  seen  it  done  under  perfect- 
ly justifiable  conditions— under  circumstances  of  cruel  provo- 
cation that  would  excuse  manslaughter  and  justify  an  earth- 
ijuake  ;  and  though  the  air  was  filled  with  splinters  and 
profanity,  I  have  had  the  happy  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  dumb 
and  patient  brute  deliver  an  eloquent  and  emphatic  argument 
in  behalf  of  downtrodden  labor.  The  only  beast  that  Wiis  ever 
know  to  talk  is  said  to  have  called  Mr.  Balaam's  attention  to 
the  bad  going. 

"  If  all  the  sixteen  millions  of  farm  horses  in  this  country, 
all  (he  faithful  beasts  that  have  become  galled,  and  jauudicod. 


and  wind-broken,  and  spavined,  and  foundered  and  mangy  in 
our  service,  should  make  up  their  minds  to  balk  and  shy  at 
every  mud-hole,  and,  for  every  blow,  to  stand  in  their  tnicks 
and  kick  holes  in  the  firmament,  the  question  of  better  roads 
would  be  forever  settled."  (Copyright,  1894,  by  I.  B.  Potter.) 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Potter  that  it  pays  men  to  think,  espe- 
cially if  it  enables  them  to  write  as  he  does  ;  but  whether  it 
would  pay  sixteen  millions  of  horses  to  think  and  lx.'gin  "  kick- 
ing holes  in  the  firmament"  is  ({iiitc  another  question. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Electkicity  Onk  Hundred  Yeaks  Auo  and  To-day.  By 
Edwin  J.  Houston.  New  York  :  The  W.  J.  Jolmston  Com- 
pany, Limited. 

The  Animal  as  a  M.^ciiine  and  a  Pkime  Motok,  and  tlui 
Iaivis  of  Energetics.  By  Professor  R.  H.  Thurston.  New  York  : 
John  Wiley  «.t  Sons.     97  pp.,  5  X  7i  in. 

Wkather-M.vkiso,  Akcient  and  Modern.  The  NationtU 
Geographic  Magazine.  Washington  :  publishetl  by  the  National 
Geographic  Society.     28  pp.,  6  X  9J  in. 

Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners OK  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Boston  :  Wright 
ifc  Potter  Printing  Company,  State  Printers.     600  pp.,  5J  X 

8iin. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners  of  the  St.\te  of  New  YoRK,/</r  tlie  Year 
1893.  Vol.  1.  Albany  :  James  B.  Lyon,  State  Printer.  720 
pp.,  5}  X  8J  in.,  with  map. 

Pkoceedinos  of  a  National  Convention  of  Railroad 

Commissioners,  Held  at  titz  Office  of  tlu  Interstate  Comintree 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  8  and  9.  1894.  Wash- 
ington :  Government  Printing  Office.    78  pp.,  9  X  5f  in. 

On  Methods  used  and  Results  Obtained  in  Making 
Germicidal-Efficiency  Tests  of  a  Disinfectant  for  Use 
in  Railway  Sanitation.  By  iWilliam  T.  Sedgwick.  Bos- 
ton :  Beacon  Press,  Thomas  Todd,  Printer.    23  pp.,  7  X  9t  in. 


TRADE    CATALOGUES. 


PiucE  List  of  Professor  Sweet's  Patent  Measuring 
Machines,  Manufactured  liy  the  Syracuse  Twist  Drill  Com- 
pany, Syracuse,  N.  Y.     12  pp.,  3J  X  5}  in. 

The  title  of  this  "  booklet"  is  of  itself  sufficiently  descrip- 
tive. The  measuring  machines  have  a  micrometer  screw  ar- 
rangement, and  are  made  in  sizes  to  measure  up  to  24  in.  An 
excellent  and  well-illustrated  description,  showing  the  si)ecial 
features  of  the  instruments,  is  given,  with  prices,  sizes,  etc. 


Our  Share  in  Coast  Defense.  Part  HI.  Builders'  Iron 
Foundry,  Providence,  R.  I.     16  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  give  a  description  of  the 
12-in.  spring  return  mortar  carriages  made  at  the  Builders' 
Iron  Foundry.  An  excellent  half-tone  engraving  is  given  of 
one  of  these  carriages,  which  was  exhibited  at  Chicago,  with 
outline  engravings  showing  side  and  end  views,  and  a  plan  of 
the  mortar  and  carriage.  In  the  description  the  publishers 
say  that  they  have  followed  (juite  closely  the  wording  of  the 
report  of  the  Government  Inspector  at  the  works. 


Skinner  Patent  Chucks,  Manufactured  by  the  Skinner 
Chuck  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.    48  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 

This  company  manufactures  and  have  described  in  their 
new  catalogue  independent,  universal,  combination,  and  uni- 
versal and  combination  lathe  chucks,  drill  and  planer  chucks, 
and  face  plate  jaws,  etc.  These  and  their  different  parts  are 
illustrated  by  over  70  wood -engravings  and  descriptions. 
The  manufacturers  write  that  they  have  added  several  new 
styles  of  chucks  to  their  list.  Anew  feature  of  their  catalogue 
is  that  a  number  is  provided  for  every  style  and  size  of  chuck 
which  they  regularly  make,  whereby  they  can  be  ordered 
without  going  into  detail.  ^         , 

American  Tube  Works,  Boston,  Mass.  Seamless  Drawn 
Brass  and  Copper  Tubes.  W.  H.  Bailey,  Agent,  20  Gold 
Street.  New  York.    51  pp.,  4 J  X  "i  in. 

There  are  i>erhaps  few  subjects  so  provocative  of  profanity 
to  mechanical  engineers  as  wire  gauges.  The  American  Tube 
Works  have  done  somethiug  to  lessen  such  infractions  of  the 
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mornl  cfxle  by  giving,  in  a  clear  and  concise  form  in  the  be- 
ginning of  their  catalogue,  the  sizes  of  the  Stubs'  and  the 
ISrown  «&  Slmrpe  gauges.  Elaborate  tables  are  afterward 
given  of  the  si/cs  and  weights  of  the  tubing  made  by  this 
companv,  and  the  volume  ends  with  some  very  convenient 
pages  of  cross-section  paper  for  memoranda. 


CoNCERMNci  Red  Le.\d.  National  Lead  Company,  1  Broad- 
way, New  Yorlt.  Compiled  by  lialph  K.  Wing.  29  pp., 
(H  X  8  in. 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  advocate  the  use  of 
lead  paints  instead  of  other  compounds.  It  gives  first  a  de- 
scription of  wliat  red  and  white  lead  are,  and  how  they  are 
manufactured.  Tlii.s  is  followed  by  extracts  and  reprints  from 
various  publications  of  articles  on  paints.  Tliese  are  brought 
together  in  convenient  form,  and  give  the  results  of  the  ob- 
servation and  experience  of  many  persons  with  the  use  of 
paints  under  many  different  circumstances.  The  pamphlet  is 
well  worth  (mssessing  bv  tho.se  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  for  it  to  the  publisliers. 


The  Vame  ok  Tie  Plates  in  Tuack  Repairs.  An  Analy- 
sis of  the  Dimensions,  Form  and  Functional  Purposes  of  Tie 
Plates.  Read  iKjfore  the  BufTalo  Association  of  Railroad  Super- 
intendents, April  19.  1S94.  By  B<-njamin  Recce.  Published 
by  the  Q.  &  C.  Company,  of  Chicago.     «3  pp.,  6  X  H|  in. 

The  purpose  of  tins  paper  is  indicated  by  the  above  title.  It 
is  an  investigation,  made  by  the  author,  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  tie  plates  under  the  rails  of  railroad  tracks,  and  especially 
of  the  Servis  Tie  Plate,  which  has  of  late  years  l)een  extensive- 
ly introduced.  The  paper  is  well  illustrated  with  a  variety  of 
engravings,  showing  the  effects  of  the  wear  of  rails  on  tics,  and 
is  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  and  replete  with  information 
in  which  every  engineer  in  charge  of  track  is  interested. 

Modern  Turret  Lathe  Practice.  Published  by  the 
Gisholt  Machine  Company,  Madison,  Wis.    12  pp.,  7  X  10^  in. 

This  companv  has  sent  us  the  May  and  .lune  numl)ers  of  a 
publication  with  this  title,  which  contains  half-tone  engravings 
of  the  machines  they  make,  and  descriptions  of  the  work 
winch  can  be  done  on  them.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  this  pub- 
lication monthly  hereafter,  which  intention,  no  doubt,  will  Ih; 
carried  out  for  a  short  time  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
material  require<l  for  each  nuinlier  will  be  exhausted  before 
many  months  roll  by.  The  machines  are  fairly  well  illustrat- 
ed, and  doubtless  are  capable  of  doing  excellent  work.  The 
publication,  as  long  as  it  is  continued,  will  help  to  instruct 
mechanics  with  reference  to  the  work  which  can  lie  done  on 
machines  of  this  kind. 


The  Aerated  Fiei,  Process  of  Burning  Oil,  for  all  Pur- 
poses for  which  Heat  ts  Require<l  in  the  Mechanical  Arts. 
Giltiert  &  Barker  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York  and 
Springfield,  Mass.     .56  pp.,  6i  X  7i  in. 

Aerated  fuel  is  crude  mineral  oil  which  is  "  atomi/.ed"  by 
being  fed  through  burners  by  a  current  of  compressed  air. 
The  special  apparatus  which  the  Gilbert  &  Barker  Company 
are  making  for  this  purpose  is  fully  described  in  the  circular 
befon;  us,  which  is  illustrated  with  engravings  of  the  air  com- 
pressors and  the  oil  pumps  and  receiver  which  are  used.  The 
process  is  fully  tlescribed,  and  a  large  number  of  testimonials 
are  published,  in  which  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  used 
the  apparatus  is  given,  and  which  are  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  kind  of  fuel  is  now  used. 


A  Few  Plain  Facts  Concerning  Water-Tube  Boilers. 
Information  Pamnhlet  No.  3.  Abeudroth  &  Root  Manufac- 
turing Company,  New  York,     g.")  pp.,  9J  X  6  in. 

This  is  a  well-printed  and  elaboratt-ly  illustrated  {lamphlct 
describing  tlie  well-known  Root  water-tube  boiler.  The  de- 
scription begins  by  telling  us  what  the  boiler  Is  ;  next  there  is 
a  statement  of  the  claims  made  for  it,  in  which  its  peculiarities 
and  merits  of  construction  are  very  fully  descrilietl  and  illus- 
tnited  ;  third,  a  chapter  on  the  "  Circulation  in  the  Improved 
Boiler  ;"  fourth,  a  "  Pew  Special  Words  al>out  Facilities  for 
Cleaning,"  and  last,  a  "  General  Description  of  the  Improved 
Root  Boiler."  The  publication  is  illustrated  by  over  30 
woo<l-cut8  and  "half-tone"  engravings,  all  of  tlie  very  best 
kind.  It  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  Ixrst  tech 
nical  literature  now  relating  to  many  subjects  may  be  found 
among  trade  catalogues. 

Boston  Belting  Company,  Boston,  Mass.    116  pp.,  3|  x 
6^  in. 
In  these  days  of  industrial  differentiation,  one  is  constantly 


surprised  at  the  amount  of  information  there  is  to  be  acquiri'l 
on  all  kinds  of  subjects.  We  have  before  us  a  new  catalogur 
published  by  the  Boston  Belting  Company,  which,  to  use  d 
boy's  expression,  Is  "  chuck  full"  of  information  from  one  etui 
to  the  otlier.  Tliere  is,  first,  a  short  history  of  the  company  ; 
then  "  facts  relating  to  lielting,"  followed  by  a  long  chapUr 
of  "  suggestions  for  the  transmission  of  power  by  rubber  U'lt- 
ing."  Aftei  this  are  chapters  describing  the  different  kinds 
of  belting,  hose  packing,  valves,  tubing,  soling,  springs,  mats 
and  matting  and  rubber  rollers  made  by  this  company.  Inter- 
spersed all  tlirough  it  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
which  makes  the  catalogue  a  valuable  acquisition  for  any  me- 
chanic or  engineer  who  wants  to  be  well  up  in  information 
concerning  these  subjects. 

The  McSiierrv  Manufacturing  Comi'any,  Manufacturers 
of  Patent  Lever,  Screw  and  Ratchet  Lifting  .Tacks,  Dayton,  (). 
29  pp.,  6  X  8J  in. 

In  this  catalogue  the  manufacturers  have  illustrated  and  dv 
scribed  nine  dillerent  forms  and  sizes  of  lever  jacks,  which  ar. 
operated  by  a  lever  and  ratchet.  These  are  intended  for  liftiiiL- 
buggies,  carriages,  wagons,  threshing  machines,  portable  cii- 
gines.  railroad  cars  and  tracks  and  for  wrecking  purposes.  Seven 
different  kinds  of  screw  jacks  are  also  shown  and  described. 
These  are  designated  as  "  building  and  bridge  jacks,"  locomo 
tive,  coach,  plug  and  foot-lift  jacks,  and  are  used  for  dilTer- 
ent  purposes.  Accompanying  most  of  the  illustrations  of  the 
complete  jack,  engravmgs  of  their  different  parts  are  shown, 
to  facilitate  the  ordering  of  repairs.  The  illustrations  are 
wood  engravings,  which,  though  not  of  the  best  of  their  kind, 
are  nevertheless  very  good. 

Bloomsburo  Car  Company,  Manufacturers  of  Freight, 
Mine  and  Dump  Cars  of  Every  Description,  Bloomsburg.  Co- 
lumbia CJounty,  Pa.     55  pp.,  6}  X  9i  in. 

The  great  variety  of  freight  cars  which  this  company  buil(l> 
for  diffi'rent  purposes  are  illustrated  by  very  goo«l  wood-en 
gravings  in  the  new  catalogue,  which  is  l>efore  us.  These  in 
elude  box,  stock,  gondola,  hop|)er  l>ottom,  construction,  Hat 
and  caboose  cars  for  ordinary  roads.  Besides  these,  the  com- 
pany have  manufactured  a  great  many  kinds  of  cars  for  special 
purposes,  such  as  cars  for  narrow-gauge  roads  on  sugar  estates. 
dump  cars  of  many  kinds,  and  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  mini 
cars  of  different  kinds,  hand  and  push  cars,  lumber  trucks,  etc. 
The  company  also  makes  wheels  and  axles  and  the  l>eamless 
brake  which  is  described  and  illustrate<l,  portable  lieams,  frogs 
and  turn-tables  for  light  railroads. 

In  their  preface  the  publishers  say  they  give  "  a  general 
view  of  their  works.  Tliese  were  first  erected  in  1868,  and 
after  Ix-ing  destroyed  completely  by  fire  in  1879,  were  rebuilt. 
To  these,  year  by  year,  improvements  and  additions  have  been 
added,  and  new  machinery  has  been  introduced  as  fast  as  it 
was  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  thorough  ecjuipment  of  the 
shops.  The  plant  now  covers  over  four  acres  of  ground,  and 
our  shops  alone  cover  two  acres." 


BELPAIRE    BOILER   ON   THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY 
RAILROAD. 


When  Mr.  A.  Mitchell  was  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  he  designed  and  put  in  use  a 
lielpaiie  Imiler  with  a  wide  fire-box,  an  engraving  of  which 
we  give  in  this  issue.  The  peculiarity  to  which  we  wish  to 
call  most  particular  attention  in  the  boiler  is  the  method  ol 
staying  the  back  heads  by  running  through  braces,  with  nutis 
from  the  back  head  to  the  front  tube  sheet.  The  boiler  is  of 
such  a  width  that  it  extends  out  over  the  driving-wheels, 
which  are  4  ft.  1  in.  in  diameter.  Tlie  rear  driver  stands  at 
a  distance  of  4  ft.  6  in.  forward  of  the  back  head  of  the 
boiler.  The  next  one  is  spaced  4  ft.  5  in.  ahead  of  this  ;  both 
of  these  two  rear  drivers  are  therefore  beneath  the  fire-box.  As 
the  lioiler  is  used  on  consolidation  engines,  the  other  two  dri- 
vers are  loc^itcd  beneath  the  shell.  The  total  driving-wheel  base 
of  the  engine  is  15  ft.  1  in.  The  pony  truck  stands  7  ft.  lOJ 
in.  aliead  of  the  front  driver,  so  that  the  total  wheel-base  of  the 
engine  is  22  ft.  Hi  in.  The  total  lengtli  of  the  lioiler  is  26  ft. 
5  in.,  of  which  3  ft.  4  in.  is  occupied  by  the  smoke-box,  12  ft. 
4  in.  by  the  shell,  and  10  ft.  9  in.  by  the  fireliox. 

It  would  seem  that  the  great  length  of  the  through  slays 
running  from  the  back  head  to  the  front  tulte  sheet  would  cause 
them  to  vibrate  and  become  loose  in  running  ;  but  inasmuch 
as  these  engines  have  lieen  in  service  for  some  time  and  have 
given  most  excellent  satisfaction,  causing  no  trouble  in  this  re- 
spect, we  presume  that  the  dilBculty  which  most  engineers 
would  anticipate  has  not  occurred.    The  fuel  used  is  anthra- 
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cite  coal.    Tlic  following  are  the  specifications  and  the  general 
dimensions  of  the  boiler  : 

Ineidt' diameier  of  smallest  boiler  ring', 4'    4' 

Material  of  barrel  of  Ijoiler Steel. 

Thicknees  of  plaUe  in  barrel  of  boiler %' 

Kiud  of  horizontal  yearns  Liu>. 

"      " circumferential  Beams •• 

Material  of  tubes Iron. 

Namber  "       "    IW 

Diameter  of  tobes  outside *• 

Distance  between  center  of  tubes %%' 

Lenftb  of  tube*  over  tube  plates IS" 

"  fire-box W 

Width    ••       '•        6' 

Denth    ••        ••  "  i'^  '»<:'' 

"'P*"  J3'    5-front. 

Water  space,  side  of  flrc-boi »M" 

'•  '•      back"       "        %• 

"  '■      front"        "        4" 

Material  of  ouUiide  shell  of  fire-box SteeL 

Thickneas  of  plates  of  oauidc  shell  of  fire-box %' 


«• 


\  -  -r-- -i-   —  -- 1 


CBOSS-SBCTION  THBOCOU   FIRE-BOX. 


Material  of  inside  fire-box Steel, 

Thicknesi' of  plates  of  inside  fire-box A' 

"     back  end  of  fire-box %' 

'■  •■    crown-plate jj' 

Material  of  tube-plates  StaeL 

Thickness  of  front  tube-plates U' 

"back        ••  g. 

Crown-bar  staying.... ■*  ^bolta*  **'' 

Diameter  of  dome  outside S*    "!%•  - 

Height  of  dome  to  top  of  sheet 8* 

Maximum  working  pressure  per  sq.  Id 140  lbs. 

Kiud  of  erate  used Drop  bare. 

Width  of  bars  (or  diameter  of  tubes  of  water-gtmtes) 3)4'  diam. 

"       "  opening  between  Ijars  or  tultes H  " 

Oratearea. eOsq.ft. 

Heating  surface  in  fire-box 1W.7    " 

'•  tubes 1.4S7.87  " 

Total  heating  surface Ijsa6.l7  " 

Kind  of  blast  nozzle Single. 

Diameter  of  blast  nuzzle ^' 

Smallest  inside  diameter  of  stack IC" 

Ueightfrom  top  of  rmils  to  center  of  boiler V  1* 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


The  "  Cincinnati.'" — Tlie  cruiser  Cineiunati  is  now  in  com- 
mission, although  she  in  still  in  the  hands  of  t)ie  mechanics. 
It  is  expected  that  she  will  be  ready  for  a  sea  cruise  shortly 
after  the  first  of  this  month.  The  dock  trials  of  the  engines 
took  place  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  were  very  satisfactory. 

CofTOsion  of  Water  Pipes.— Considerable  interest  has  been 
manifested  lately,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston, 
in  the  corrosion  which  has  been  brought  about  in  gas  and 
wat«r  pipes  through  the  effects  of  electrolysis  arising  from  the 
use  of  the  rails  on  street  railways  for  the  return  current  where 
the  trolley  system  is  in  use.  It  was  found  tliat  the  electrolytic 
iiction  which  was  destroying  tlie  gas  in  water  pipes  occurred 
where  the  current  entered  or  left  the  pipes.  Various  sugges- 
tions were  made  in  onler  to  overc<)me  this.  One  was  to  connect 
ground  plates  with  the  man-holes,  and  so  transfer  the  electro. 
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lytic  action  to  these  plates.  Insulation  of  the  cables  and  pipes 
WIS  also  proposed,  but  noUiing  satisfactory  lias  yet  been  de- 
vised to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Trial  of  Harrcyized  Armor  Plate.— A  recent  trial  of  Ilar- 
viyized  armor  plate  made  by  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Works  was 
miide  at  Indian  Head,  the  plate  subjected  to  the  test  being  "7 
in.  in  thickness  and  made  of  nickel  steel.  It  was  one  of  tlie 
group  intended  for  the  barbettes  of  the  battleship  Matsaehu- 
utttii.  A  12-in  gun  was  used  and  two  shots  were  fired.  The 
first  shot  was  at  a  velocity  of  1,401  ft.  per  second,  with  a  pene- 
tration of  6  in.  or  7  in.  The  point  of  the  projectile  was  weld- 
c<l  into  the  plate  and  the  base  of  the  shell  demolished.  No 
cracks  were  developed  and  there  was  no  disturbance.  The 
second  shot  was  fired  at  a  velocity  of  1,858  ft.  per  second. 
The  shell  is  estimated  to  have  entered  the  plate  10  in.  or  11  in., 
the  point  remaining  in  the  plate  welded  as  in  the  first  shot. 
The  remainder  of  the  shell  was  badly  broken.  In  the  second 
shot  a  fine  crack  was  developed.  It  extended  from  the  point 
of  impact  to  the  nearest  edge.  It  was  believed  to  extend 
through  the  plate,  although  it  did  not  o]>en  up  the  target,  and 
there  was  no  suggestion  of  the  huge  opening  which  was  creat- 
ed by  the  initial  shot  on  the  18-m.  plate.  The  results  were 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  will  sufllce  to  pass  tlie  materials  on 
firing.  The  projectiles  used  were  of  the  Carpenter  type,  and 
uppaiently  up  to  the  standard  quality. 

Four- Wheeled  Coupled  Tank  Locomotive  on  the  Lon- 
don &  Southwestern  Railway. — In  our  issue  for  April  we 
published  drawings  and  a  description  of  a  four-wheeled  bogie 
t:ink  locomotive  that  is  used  on  the  London  &  Southwestern 
Railway,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Adams,  Locomotive 
Superintendent.  On  another  page  we  publish  a  fuU-pagc  en- 
f;riiving  giving  the  side  view  of  this  encine,  for  which  engrav- 
ing we  are  indebted  to  the  Engineer  of  Ijondon.  This  engrav- 
ing gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  engine  on 
the  road,  and,  couple<l  with  our  description  as  published  in 
April,  is  sufllcient  to  enable  an  engineer  to  reproduce  the  en- 
;;ine  if  he  should  so  desire.  We  wish,  however,  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  broad  and  safe  steps  which  are  used 
and  which  characterize  English  locomotive  practice  in  gen- 
eral, and  also  the  arrangement  of  the  driver  brakes,  in  which 
there  is  no  apparent  compensation  for  variation  in  the  wear  of 
the  shoes,  in  which  all  are  brought  to  bearing  Ijefore  the  break- 
ing resistance  really  Iwgins. 

Testing  the  Dryness  of  Steam.— At  a  meeting  of  the  In- 
.stitution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Stroh- 
meyer  explained  the  method  bt  testing  the  amount  of  moisture 
in  steam,  devised  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Wilson,  of  University  College, 
Ijondon.  The  principle,  which  is  more  particularly  applicable 
to  marine  engines,  consists  in  comparing  the  saltness  of  the 
steam  with  that  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  The  test  is  carried 
out  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  reaction  is  so  delicate 
tliat  with  only  1  per  cent  of  salt  in  the  boiler,  1  per  cent  of 
priming  water  can  be  accurately  determined  to  tlic  second 
(lecimaT.  The  process  is  as  follows  :  To  1  part  of  salt  boiler 
water  there  is  added  100  parts  of  pure  condensed  water,  and 
into  this  there  is  poured  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  yellow  chromate  of  potash.  Then  a  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  containing  about  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  this  salt  is 
slowly  added.  With  each  drop  the  salt  water  turns  locally 
orange  red,  but  this  color  disappears  at  first ;  later  on,  when 
all  the  salt  has  been  acted  on,  the  whole  fiuid  changes  color 
from  pale  yellow  to  orange.  The  quantity  of  nitrate  solution 
is  noted,  and  then  the  experiment  is  repeated  on  the  condensed 
steam  from  the  engine,  undiluted  with  distille<I  water.  The 
ratio  of  the  quantities  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  used  in  the 
two  tests  expresses  the  amount  of  priming  in  per  cent. 

The  Fastest  Ship  in  the  World.— Under  this  title  the  En- 
flineer  gives  some  data  in  regard  to  the  recent  trial  of  H.M.S. 
Daring.  This  vessel  is  a  torpedo  boat  catcher,  and  was  built 
by  Messrs.  Thomycroft  &  Co.  In  the  mean  runs  over  the 
Admiralty  measured  mile  on  the  Maitland  sands,  she  reached 
the  unprecedented  speed  of  28.6  knots,  the  last  of  the  three 
runs  occupying  only  2  minutes  3  seconds,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  speed  of  29.3  knots.  The  Daring  is  the  first  of  five  tor- 
pedo-boats and  destroyers  in  course  of  construction  by  Messrs. 
J.  I.  Thomycroft  &  Co.,  to  form  a  part  of  the  new  destroyer 
flotilla  which  is  the  latest  department  in  the  Admiralty  naval 
policy.  The  dimensions  of  the  vessel  are  :  Length,  185  ft.  ; 
beam,  19  ft.  ;  and  draft,  7  ft.  These  vessels  have  been  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  overtaking  torpedo-ljoats  and  de- 
stroying them  by  shell  fire,  and  for  this  purpose  a  considerably- 
higher  speed  than  that  of  a  first-class  torpc<lo-l)oat  is  required, 
so  that  the  guarantee<l  8pec<l  is  27  knots,  to  lie  obtained  for  a 
continuous  3  hours  run  at  sea.  They  will  be  armed  with  6 
quick-firing  guns  of  different  calibers,  and  provision  is  made 


for  fitting  them  as  torpedo  vessels  if  required.  The  largest 
size  of  the  destroyers,  as  compared  with  the  torpedo-boats,  en- 
ables them  to  maintain  their  speed  made  in  rough  water,  and 
to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  torpedo-boat  to  escape.  The 
Thomycroft  boats  are  fitted  with  a  special  system  of  double 
rudders,  which  give  them  exceptional  manoeuvring  power,  and 
enable  them  to  be  steered  astern  quite  as  well  as  ahead.  This 
was  decided  on  a  measured  mile,  so  that  these  greyhounds  of 
the  sea  can  double  and  turn  as  fast  as  tlie  hares  they  pursue. 
The  indicated  H.P.  is  estimated  from  4,800  to  4.900. 

Women  in  Railway  and  Postal  Service.- Ze  Journal  da 
TrantporU  recently  had  an  item  in  regard  to  women  in  railway 
and  postal  service,  and  stated  that  women  were  first  employed 
in  France  in  post-oflice  work.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  little 
doubtful,  as  they  have  been  employed  for  many  years  in  the 
postal  service  of  the  United  States  ;  but  however  that  may  be, 
the  article  goes  on  to  state  that  the  attempt  has  given  such 
good  results  that  some  prefer  women  to  men  when  the  substitu- 
tion is  possible.  In  the  United  Kingdom  women  comprise  25.2 
per  cent,  of  the  employes  of  the  postal  service,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  porters,  who  are  not  included  in  the  estimate. 
In  Switzerland  women  compete  with  men  for  various  places  in 
the  postal  and  railroad  service.  They  are  very  numerous  in 
both  telegraph  and  telephone  work.  In  Holland  eight  groups 
only  in  the  postal  and  telegraph  service  are  open  to  women  ; 
720  are  engaged  in  railway  work.  The  number  of  women 
working  in  the  post-offices  of  Italy  is  very  small ;  but  in  Spain 
they  occupy  almost  all  of  the  office  positions  in  telephone 
work,  and  the  Crovernment  has  under  consideration  the  prop»o- 
sition  to  increase  their  number  in  telegraph  offices.  In  Switz- 
erland women  are  more  numerous  than  men  in  telegraph  work, 
and  they  arc  admitted  to  all  kinds  of  postal  service  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  jxirter.  In  Norway  and  Denmark  women 
have  the  same  standing  as  men  and  the  same  salaries  in  the 
postal  and  telegraph  service.  In  Denmark  they  can  even  oc- 
cupy the  {Kjsition  of  head  of  department,  and  are  admitted  as 
stenographers  in  Parliament.  Women  are  admitted  to  public 
employment  on  the  most  liberal  terms  in  Finland.  They  oc- 
cupy many  positions  in  Germany,  Austria,  Roumania,  Russia 
and  in  the  English  colonies.  In  Brazil  they  are  admitted  to 
government  employment.  In  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
a  special  telegraph  group  has  been  established  for  them  ; 
finally,  in  Chili  they  not  only  occupy  positions  in  the  postal  and 
telegraph  service,  but  actually  monopolize  the  position  of 
street  railway  conductors. 

The  Expense  of  Electric  Lighting  with  Gas  Motors. — In 

a  paper  read  before  the  Industrial  Society  of  Northern  France, 
after  having  given  a  rerume  of  experiments  by  which  he  dem- 
onstrate(^  that  more  light  could  be  given  by  driving  dynamos 
with  gas  motors  than  by  burning  the  same  quantity  of  gas  in 
burners,  M.  A.  Witz  sliowed  that  the  gas  companies  have  been 
induced  to  establish  central  electric  lighting  stations  in  order 
to  break  their  threatened  monopoly.  The  initiative  of  this 
movement  was  taken  in  Germany,  but  there  are  at  the  present 
time  16  stations  driven  by  gas  engines  in  France.  These  are 
connected  to  gas  works,  so  that  these  stations  permit  the  com- 
panies to  retain  their  patronage,  while  they  would  lose  it  if 
they  persisted  in  offering  them  nothing  but  gas.  M.  Witz  esti- 
mated in  a  general  way  that  under  these  conditions  a  hecto- 
watt of  light  could  be  sold  for  2  cents,  while  still  making  in- 
sufficient profits,  and  he  arrived  at  these  figures  after  a  detailed 
and  careful  examination  of  the  expenses  of  operation,  interest 
and  depreciation.  But  there  would  still  be  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage for  consumers  of  light  if  they  organize  groups  among 
themselves  for  installing  special  stations  that  would  serve  iso- 
lated dwellings  in  the  wealthy  quarters  as  well  as  cafes,  hotels 
and  large  stores,  while  a  certain  number  of  houses,  by  forming 
a  syndicate,  could  obtain  light  at  a  low  price  ;  it  is  sufliicient 
for  this  purpose  to  set  up  a  motor  and  dynamo  in  the  center  of 
some  ihmly  settled  locality.  An  annual  lighting  of  150,000 
lbs.  with  lamps  of  16-candle  power  places  the  cost  of  a  hecto- 
watt at  1.07  cents  when  gas  costs  3  cents  a  cubic  meter  (1.3 
cub.  yds.),  450,000  lbs.  lowers  the  expense  to  .84  cents,  and  it 
falls  to  .65  cents  when  the  amount  of  light  used  amounts  to 
1,500,000  lbs.  These  figures  are  based  upon  complete  details, 
including  interest  and  depreciation  at  15  per  cent.,  without 
profit ;  they  are  very  low,  because  the  nutins  leading  to  the  iso- 
lated point  are  usually  of  more  length.  The  facilities  with 
which  a  gas  motor  may  be  set  up  are  such  that  it  is  usually 
preferable  to  use  it  rather  than  steam  engines,  whose  boilers 
and  stacks  would  not  always  be  tolerate<l  in  the  better  quarters 
of  a  city.  When  gas  Is  too  high  in  price  the  motor  can  be  fed 
with  a  poor  gas  like  the  Dawson  or  some  other,  in  which  case 
the  numlwrs  of  hecto-watt  would  diminish  still  more.  M. 
Witz  cites  numerous  cases  of  this  kind  with  special  stations, 
to  which  he  calle  the  attention  of  all  those  who  can  obtain  a 
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right  to  establish  tlicm,  from  the  pas  producers.  The  gas 
motor  has  intriKlucetl  a  new  element  into  the  struggle  between 
gas  and  electricitv.  and  it  furnishes  a  defensive  arm  to  gas  com- 
•  panies  and  to  their  competitors  ;  but  it  also  puts  into  the  hands 
of  light  consumers  means  of  resisting  the  exactions  of  certain 
electric  companies. 

Coal  Washing. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Leo<is  Associa- 
tion of  Enirineers  a  visit  was  made  to  Die  Middleton  colliery, 
where  a  coal-witshing  plant  is  in  operation.  This  plant  is  the 
invention  of  aWeatphaliiin,  and  by  means  of  it  seams  that  con- 
tain from  30  to  25  per  cent  of  dirt  can  be  worked  so  as  to  pro- 
duce coal  of  a  marketable  quality,  while  under  normal  condi- 
tions it  would  be  impossible  to  work  them  to  a  profit.  The 
coal  to  be  washed  is  lifted  to  a  height  of  8-5  ft.  by  an  elevator 
at  the  rate  of  7.5  tons  per  hour,  and  tipped  into  a  revolving 
multiple  drum  screen,  by  which  it  is  8ci)arated  into  five  difter- 
cnt  sizes — viz.,  trebles,  doubles,  singles,  jieas  and  coking  dust, 
the  latter  running  through  a  ^'.rin.  mesh.  The  four  larger 
sizes  are  carried  down  separate  channels  bj-  means  of  water 
currents  into  the  jigging  or  washing  machines,  in  which  the 
water  is  agitated  by  compressed  air  at  \i  lbs.  pressure  per 
square  inch,  introduced  and  exhausted  by  means  of  piston 
valves,  actuated  by  eccentrics.  The  unwashed  coal  rests  upon 
wire  gauze  sieves,  and  the  agitation  sorts  it  Into  upper  layers 
of  coal,  and  lower  ones  of  clay  slate  or  dirt.  The  waste  mate- 
rial forming  the  lower  layers  passes  under  slides  to  the  bottom 
of  the  jiggers,  and  is  drawn  off  to  an  elevator  by  spiral  convey- 
ers, the  elevator  delivering  it  to  a  hopper,  whence  it  is  carrie<l 
away  in  trucks.  Tlie  coal  which  forms  the  upper  layers  is 
lloated  by  the  water  over  the  slides  into  iron  culverts,  and  car- 
ried to   masonry  hoppers  containing  water,  which  prevents 
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|3.50  per  ton  cheaper  than  the  American  oil,  while  the 
coal  is  $1.50  more  expensive,  the  saving  of  oil  on  the  English 
engine  is  very  much  more  marked  than  it  would  be  in  America. 
If  we  transfer  these  figures  to  the  [Southern  California  Road, 
for  example,  which  intends  taking  up  the  matter  of  fuel  oil, 
where  the  oil  costs  about  \\  cents  a  gallon  and  coal  is  from  $6 
to  $8  per  ton,  the  saving  will  be  correspondingly  great.  In 
round  numbers  and  for  rough  estimates,  it  may  be  stated  that 
when  coal  costs  120  times  as  much  per  ton  as  the  oil  costs  per 
gallon,  the  expense  is  about  the  same.  If  this  ratio  is  increased 
oil  will  be  the  cheaper.  If  it  is  decreased,  coal  will  be  the 
cheaper. 

The  Use  of  Compressed  Air  on  the  West  ShOre  Rail- 
road.—It  has  taken  some  time  to  find  it  out,  but  now  that  the 
adaptability  of  compressed  air  to  all  sorts  of  shop  uses  has 
been  demonstrated,  the  railroads  are  rapidly  falling  into  line. 
At  the  West  Shore  Rjiilroad  shops,  in  New  Durham,  N.  J., 
there  is  a  compressing  plant  which  supplies  air  for  emptying 
the  oil  from  tlie  barrels  into  the  tanks  ;  and  we  illustrate  the 
barrel  connection  with  which  the  work  is  done.  This  is  a 
somewhat  simpler  arrangement  than  that  illustrated  in  our 
July  issue  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  Ajssociation  on  Compressed  Air  Appliances  and  Hy- 
draulic Machinery.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  extra  heavy  gus 
pipe  long  enough  to  reach  through  the  bung-hole  and  rest 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  It  is  threaded  for  some  dis- 
tance down  from  one  end,  and  this  thread  carries  an  air  con- 
nection with  a  taper  thread  upon  the  outside  of  the  same 
pitch.  This  piece  C  has  a  boss,  B,  to  which  the  air  hose  is 
attached,  a  small  hole  shown  by  dotted  lines  leading  down  to 
tlic  l>arrel  from  B  when  C  is  scrcwetl  into  the  bung-hole.    The 

hose  leading  to  the  tanks 
is  screwed  on  the  end  of 
the  pipe  at  A.  Thus, 
when  air  is  admitted  at 
7?  it  forces  the  oil  through 
the  slot  D  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pipe  and  out  at  A. 
At  Weeliawken  there 
is    another    compression 


? 


plant  consisting  of   two 
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breakage  of  the  coal  as  it  falls  to  the  l>ottom.  When  full  of 
coal  the  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  coal,  after  standing  a 
very  short  time  for  draining,  is  dropped  through  sliding  doors 
direct  into  the  railway  trucks.  The  water  bringing  the  coal 
to  the  hoppers,  which  is  continually  overflowing  and  being 
drained  off,  is  conveyed  to  large  settling  tanks,  where  the  fine 
coal  in  suspension  is  allowc<l  to  settle,  and  finally  sent  to  the 
coking  ovens  along  with  the  small  coal  under  i'^  in.  in  size 
from  the  multiple  screen  drum,  after  the  latter  has  lieen  passed 
through  a  Carr's  disintegrator. 

Use  of  Petroleum  on  Locomotives.— It  is  well  known  that 
the  Great  Eastern  liailway  of  England  has  been  using  petro- 
leum for  a  number  of  years  on  its  locomotives,  the  engine 
which  has  been  most  widely  illustrated  and  known  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter  being  the  locomotive  Petrolia.  Recent 
reports  show  that  it  has  l)ecn  for  some  time  hauling  a  train  of 
16  coaches  on  a  consumption  of  12  lbs.  of  liquid  fuel  and  10  lbs. 
of  coal  per  mile.  The  regular  cost  of  oils  used  is  $5.04  per  ton, 
while  the  coal  costs  $3.48.  With  these  figures  as  a  basis  it  is 
found  that  it  has  cost  4.25  cents  for  each  mile  run  when  coal 
and  oil  were  U8e<l,  against5.48ccnts  when  coal  was  the  only  fuel, 
thus  effecting  a  fuel  saving  of  about  29  per  cent,  or  1.23  cents 
per  mile.  There  is  also  an  additional  saving  in  liandling.  It 
seems  strange  to  advocates  of  oil  fuel  that  the  use  of  (letroleum 
has  not  made  more  rapid  advances  on  locomotive  work  in 
this  country  ;  but  recent  tests  on  tlie  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Road  show  that  when  oil  is  at  1.7  cents  a  gallon,  and 
coal  at  $2  a  ton,  the  cost  is  about  the  same.  If  oil  drops  or 
coal  rises  In  the  relative  scale  of  prices,  then  oil  becomes  the 
cheaper.  Making  a  comparison  Iwtween  our  American  figures 
and  those  given  for  the  English  engine,  we  find  that,  taking 
the  ordinary  fuel  oil  as  supplied  to  tlie  locomotives,  there 
would  be  about  500  galls,  to  the  ton,  making  it  cost  $8.50.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  English  oil,  lieing  nearly 
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iVcstinghousc  air  pumps 
with  pipes  leading  down 
between    the    storage 
tracks  at  the  depot.    This 
air  is  usetl  for  car-clean- 
ing purposes,  and  serves 
with  three  men  to  clean 
about  eight  cars  a  day. 
The  nozzle  used  differs 
somewhat  from  those  il 
lustratcd  by  the  M.  C.  B. 
committei>,  in  that  the  man  in  charge  finds  that  an  opening 
in  the  box  directly  downward  gives  better  results  than  when 
it  has  a  forward  (Iraft.     The  hood  over  the  nozzle  has  also  a 
slightly  greater  curvature.     It  is  also  found  that  a  straight 
slot  across  the  nozzle  gives  better  results  than  one  where  the 
current  of  air  is  interrupted  by  rivets  or  other  bracing  for  the 
flat  sides  of  the  nozzle. 


The  Worst  Railway  in  England  has  recently  formed  the 
subject  of  correspondence  in  our  daily  papers.  We  thought 
it  was  a  generally  admitted  fact,  quite  beyond  dispute,  that 
the  Southeastern  it  London,  Chatham  &  Dover  railways  easily 
took  the  prizes  for  dirt,  liacl  stations,  rolling  stock,  unpunctu- 
ality  and  disgraceful  accommodation  generally.  However, 
some  give  the  Southeastern  Railway  the  first  place,  while 
others  consider  "honors  equally  divided."  The  following 
are  some  pithy  views  on  one  or  both  of  these  shameful  sys- 
tems, expressed  by  correspondents  : 

"  The  Southeastern  Railway  is  the  very  worst  railway  in  the 
world.  Its  engines  are  asthmatic  ;  its  lamps  are  trimmed  by 
foolish  virgins ;  its  fares  are  excessive ;  its  carriages  let  in 
snow  in  winter  and  arc  furnaces  in  summer.  Its  motto  is  un- 
punctuality  ;  its  principal  station  is  approached  through  the 
neck  of  a  bottle.  It  ruins  the  temper,  destroys  the  digestion 
and  enables  one  to  realize  the  horrors  of  Dante's  Inferno." 

"  What  wonder,  then,  tliat  all  women  in  Kent  are  gray- 
haired,  and  all  the  men  bald  and  given  to  the  use  of  strong 
language  ?" 

"  Of  course  the  Southeastern  Railway  ;  but  its  faults  arc 
mostly  those  of  sheer  '  cussedness.'  Some  time  ago  a  main 
line  train  was  40  minutes  late  at  Paddock  Wood  (I  think),  and 
in  answer  to  more  delay  and  playing  at  engines — the  South- 
eastern Itailway's  favorite  game — I  was  told  by  the  inspector 
that  two  fish  wagons  had  got  into  the  middle  of  the  train  by 
mistake.    The  ticket  snippers  and  collectors,  upon  whom  the 
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mniiagcment  wastes  thousands  a  year,  have  at  Cannon  Street 
such  wretched  lights  that  they  cannot  possibly  spot  the  right 
half  of  a  ticket,  and  the  next  day  there  arc  ructions  I  At  Can- 
terbury I  once  asked  a  porter  what  time  a  certain  train  was 
due  ;  his  answer  was,  '  So  and  so  ;  but  if  you  are  here  about 
40  minutes  late  you  will  be  in  plenty  of  time  ! '  Could  not  the 
London  &  Northwestern  Railway  spare  a  signal  boy  to  put  a 
lot  of  such  simple  matters  straight '!  Or  would  the  system  of 
tho  Havant  Line  to  Hayling  work  better,  where  a  passenger 
puts  up  the  stopping  signal  and  buys  his  ticket  on  board  ? 
As  to  lights,  foot  warmers,  rickety  engines,  etc.  Bah  '  Yours 
nii.««rably,  etc." — Intention. 

Swiss  Railways.— In  Switzerland  the  use  of  metallic  ties 
has  advanced  more  rapidly  perhaps  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
l)cr  of  ties  used  than  in  any  other  country,  if  we  trust  to  the 
figures  which  are  given  by  the  Schweizeniscbe  Bauxeitung. 
Till'  following  is  the  proportion  for  five  main  lines— the  Cen- 
tnil,  Gotliard,  North  Eastern,  JuraSimplon  and  the  Union. 
Tbu  proportions  of  metallic  ties  and  of  wood  are  given,  as  well 
iin  those  of  steel  and  iron  rails. 
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On  secondary  lines  fewer  metallic  ties  are  found.  Never- 
theless, some  of  them  use  tlicin,  and  certain  Hues  are  equipped 
exclusively  with  tlicm.  Among  others  are  several  rack  lines 
such  as  tlie  narrow  gauge  lines  of  Appenzell,  the  one  fromNcu- 
fchatel  to  Boudry,  and  the  electric  road  from  Sissach  to  (Jelter 
kiriden,  etc. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  increase  in  speed  and  the 
weight  of  the  engines  has  led  to  the  use  of  heavier  rails,  so  that 
the  St.  Gothanl,  laying  rails  of  101.0,  99.8  and  9.5.5  lbs.  per  yard, 
running  over  distances  of  27,  26  and  lOi  miles,  where  the 
JuraSimplon  Railway  has  91.1  lbs.  per  yard  rails  for  a  distance 
of  .51i  miles. 

At  the  end  of  1893  there  were  2,222  miles  of  railway  of  all 
kinds  in  Switzerland,  of  which  1,640  miles  were  main  lines 
operated  by  the  Swiss  companies,  ;i9f  miles  were  main  lines 
oi)crated  by  foreign  companies,  such  as  the  Baden,  Alsace,  Lor- 
raine, Paris,  Lyons  «&  Mediterranean,  and  the  Mediterranean 
of  Italy,  and  the  Eastern  State  Itallway  ;  186  miles  of  second- 
iiry  lines  of  standard  gauge  ;  184  miles  of  narrow-gauge  lines  ; 
'.):t  miles  of  mixed  railways  using  both  adhesion  and  the  rack  ; 
4  miles  electric  lines ;  49  entirely  rack  lines  ;  26  miles  tnun- 
ways,  and  9  miles  of  cable  lines. 

Coal  in  Mexico.— In  discussing  the  matter  of  compound 
locomotives  it  is  f  recjucntly  stated  that  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  they  would  show  a  remarkable  saving  and  be  very 
advantageous  to  use  in  cases  where  coal  is  expensive,  as  in 
.Mexico,  where  the  road  runs  from  $16  to  $18  a  ton.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  it  has  seemed  strange  to  some  of  our  readers  that 
our  monthly  locomotive  reports  of  coal  consumption  give  the 
cost  of  coal  on  the  Mexico  Central  Itailway  in  the  neighbor- 
liood  of  $4.25.  In  order  to  explain  this  discrepancy,  we  ad- 
•ircssed  a  communication  to  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  Superintendent 
of  Motive  Power,  asking  for  an  explanation,  and  adding  that 
the  only  way  which  suggested  itself  to  us  was  that  tlie  coal 
was  bought  in  the  United  States,  imported  into  Mexico  free  of 
<Iuty,  anil  that  the  railroatl  chargeti  themselves  nothing  for 
transportation.  In  reply  to  our  inquiry,  we  have  received  the 
following  communication  from  Mr.  Johnstone  : 

"  The  discrepancy  in  the  value  of  coal  between  our  monthly 
statement  and  the  actual  cost  of  coal  in  Mexico  is  accounted 
for  just  as  you  have  supposed.  We  buy  this  coal  under  con- 
tract in  large  quantities  in  the  United  States  ;  it  is  delivered 
either  at  El  Paso  or  at  Tampico  for  alxjut  $4.50  per  ton  Ameri- 
can money  ;  but  this  same  coal,  when  it  is  hauled  to  points 
near  Mexico  City  and  consumed  by  the  compound  engines  on 
the  mountainous  section  of  this  road,  actually  costs  Uie  com- 
pany from  $16  to  $18  Mexican  currency.  As  you  say,  the 
company  makes  no  charge  for  the  haul,  and,  while  our  official 
l>crformancc  sheets  are  made  out  in  Mexican  currency,  they 
:ire  reduced  back  to  American  money  for  the  small  exchange 
-sheets,  a  copy  of  which  I  send  you.  It  is  rather  unsatisfactory 
to  make  out  these  exchange  sheets  in  American  money,  as  tlie 
rate  of  exchange  varies  from  day  to  day  ;  and,  while  we  pay 
our  men  in  Alcxican  money  the  same  rate  per  kilometer  run 


month  after  month,  in  reducing  to  American  money  the  rate 
changes,  due  to  the  difference  in  exchange.  I  am  thinking 
seriously  of  suggesting  to  the  management  that  we  make  out 
these  exchange  sheets  in  Mexican  currency  and  in  kilometers." 

The  Agricnltural  Machinery  in  Southern  Rntsia.— Recent 
British  Foreign  Office  reports  ix>ntain  some  interesting  and 
valuable  information  on  this  subject,  whii-h  bears  upon  the 
American  and  English  exports  to  Southern  Russia.  Last  year 
at  Taganrog  the  trade  in  agricultural  machinery,  owing  to  the 
abundant  harvest,  was  extremely  satisfactory.  In  some  cases 
the  demand  exceeded  the  supply,  and  mosi  of  the  stores  sold 
their  stocks  before  the  end  of  the  season.  As  usual,  the  en- 
gines and  steam  threshers  were  English,  the  increiise  of  the 
sales  being  large.  Binders  and  reapers  came  from  America, 
as  did  half  the  drills.  The  other  half  were  of  Russian  make. 
A  large  number  of  Russian  mowers  were  used  for  cutting  hay, 
being  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  with  the  result  of  diminish- 
ing the  American  import.  The  trade  in  plows  was  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  year,  the  larger  amount  sold  lieing  of  Rus- 
sian manufacture.  The  district  of  Berdiansk  is  studded  with 
small  engineering  works  engaged  chiefly  in  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  machines  and  implements,  most  of  them  hav- 
ing their  own  foundries.  These  have  all  sprung  up  within  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years,  and  this  branch  of  industry  is  advanc- 
ing with  rapid  strides.  At  the  town  of  Berdiansk  there  is  the 
largest  reaper  manufactory  in  J^urope,  capable  of  turning  out 
3,000  machines  annually.  The  bulk  of  the  pig  used  is  Rus- 
sian, as  also  a  great  part  of  the  bar  iron.  Most  of  the  steel  and 
other  materials  are  imported  from  England,  America  and  Ger- 
many. One  well-known  American  house  has  entereil  into  con- 
tracts to  supply  a  considerable  amount  of  knives  and  other 
parts  of  reapers  for  the  1894  season.  The  reapers  made  here 
are  of  a  type  specially  adapted  to  the  country,  and  not  found 
elsewhere.  Their  prices.  $75  to  $85,  bring  them  within  the 
reiich  of  the  small  agriculturist ;  the  simplicity  of  their  con- 
struction adapts  them  to  the  wants  of  famiers,  and  at  the 
same  time  brings  them  within  the  power  of  the  light  Russian 
horses.  They  are  durable,  and  get  through  more  work  than 
the  heavier  and  more  complicated  English  and  American  ma- 
chines. That  they  are  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try is  evident  by  the  yearly  output,  which  within  a  short  time 
has  increased  from  a  few  hundreds  to  20,000,  while  the  ii^port 
of  American  and  English  reapers  decreases.  The  manufac- 
turers are  continually  adding  to  their  plant ;  but  the  best 
makers  have  never  yet  Iteen  able  to  meet  the  continually  in- 
creasing demand.  They  started  originally  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  local  agriculturists,  but  as  their  machines  became  more 
known,  orders  came  from  all  parts  of  Asiatic  and  European 
Russia.  They  are  exporteil  to  Bulgaria  and  Roumania.  and 
sent  nearly  all  round  the  world  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  Siberia. 
Nearly  all  the  machine  factories  in  the  district  of  Berdiansk 
are  enclosed  in  a  circle  of  70  miles  radius  from  that  town.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing  factories  and  works,  nearly  every 
village  in  this  district  has  its  small  makers  of  farmers'  wagons 
and  plows.  Although  the  work  is  turned  out  in  a  primitive 
fashion  in  small  workshops,  with  the  simplest  of  blacksmiths', 
joiners'  and  wheelwrights'  tools,  it  is  of  very  good  quality. 

Tests  of  Machine  Guns.— The  tests  of  the  machine  guns  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard  recently  were  marred  to  a  great 
extent  by  defective  ammunition.  Because  of  the  failure  of 
the  cartridges  to  explode  properly,  the  Driggs  Ordnance 
Company  was  compelled  to  withdraw  its  Accles  gun  from 
the  competition  until  it  could  obtain  better  ammunition.  The 
smokeless  powder  used  in  the  cartridges  for  the  Accles  gun 
is  of  the  nitro-glycerine  character  and  the  primers  used 
were  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  explode  it.  The  Maxim- 
Nordenfeldt  cartridge,  especially  prepared  for  the  Maxim- 
Nordenfeldt  gun,  seemingly  failetl  to  work  properly,  a  portion 
of  its  head  and  base  being  pulled  off  after  it  had  been  tired, 
leaving  the  remainder  of  the  base  in  to  be  telescoped  by  the 
next  cartridge  inserted  into  tlie  barrel.  In  consequence,  the 
results  that  should  have  1.>een  obtained  from  this  gun  were  not 
gotten.  The  Ixiard  which  is  conducting  the  tests  consists  of 
Commander  Charles  Sperry,  Chairman  ;  Professor  Philip  R. 
Alger  and  Ensign  Albert  C.  Dieffenbach.  The  competition 
was  inaugurated  with  the  test  of  the  Maxim  gun,  which,  after 
it  had  undergone  an  examination,  was  tired  100  rounds  to  de- 
termine its  general  action,  this  being  followed  by  another  100 
rounds  fired  for  rapidity,  the  time  being  10  seconds.  The  gun 
Wiis  then  clampeil,  and,  starting  with  the  ciin  empty,  another 
100-round  trial  was  fired,  time  being  16  seconds  ;  200  rounds 
were  next  flred  in  25^i''(,  seconds  ;  300  rounds  in  40  seconds,  and 
a  full  charger  of  20  rounds  in  6  seconds. 

An  army  target  was  then  placed  inside  the  butt  at  a  distance 
of  25  yards  and  40  rounds  fired.  In  this  last  trial  a  stoppage 
was  noted,  but  the  rounds  completed  to  find  the  dispersion. 
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It  was  caused  by  the  pulling  ofT  of  the  head  of  a  case  and  leav- 
ing U»e  front  part  of  the  case  in  the  chamber.  This  cau8e<l 
tlie  next  cartridge  to  telescope  the  part  left  in  the  chamlwr. 
but  the  me<;hani8in  was  cleaned  by  removing  the  lock.  The 
time  consumed  in  firing  30  rounds  was  9, '5  seconds.  The  gun 
W!i8  uhclampc«I  and  the  test  repeated,  the  40  rounds  being 
fired  in  15,'f,  seconds.  Another  part  of  the  programme  was 
clamping  tlie  gun  and  tiring  for  i  minute,  the  number  of 
rounds  fire<l  in  that  time  lieing  127.  The  gun  was  unfastened, 
and  222  rounds  flred  In  firing  1(K)  rounds  deliberately,  every 
fifth  cartridge  being  a  dummy,  to  test  the  effect  of  a  miss  fire 
iipon  the  action,  the  gun  worlced  all  right,  but  instead  of  the 
machine  firing  the  dummy  it  require*!  to  be  fired  by  hand. 
Supposing  that  in  service  a  lock  might  lieilisabled  or  extractor 
or  firing  pin  broken,  those  parts  were  taken  out,  though  in 
good  condition,  and  replaced  by  others  to  test  time  requiied  to 
do  so.  It  took  15^^a  seconds  to  do  this.  The  Maxim  gun  was 
then  laid  >tside  to  t)C  further  tested  at  Indian  Head,  and  the 
board  proeet'de<l  to  examine  the  mecdianism  of  the  Catling 
gun.  This  gun  was  put  upon  the  .stand  on  Monday.  While 
firing  the  tliird  plate  it  became  jammed,  but  was  quickly  reme- 
died. In  firing  100  rounds  more  rapidly,  the  Slst  shot  jamme<l 
as  Iwfore.  Tlie  gun  was  clamped  and  100  rounds  fired  in 
10, *A  seconds.     Anotlier  jam  occurred  while  firing  200  rounds, 


The  following  programme  was  then  carried  out  up  to  noon  : 
Firing  into  butt  for  rapidity,  with  the  gun  clamped  and  gun 
empty  to  l>egin  with.  This  firing  was  done  in  charges  of  100 
rounds,  200  rounds,  300  rounds  and  a  full  charge  of  25  rounds. 
In  spite  of  Uie  several  delays  occasioned  by  the  bad  ammuni- 
tion, the  Iwst  record  so  far  was  made  when  shooting  at  the  tar- 
gets. An  army  target,  6  ft.  X  6  ft.,  at  a  distance  of  25  yards, 
was  flred  at  in  charges  of  40  rounds,  80  rounds  and  100  rounds. 
The  crew  was  firing  at  the  target  as  aliove,  with  the  gun  un- 
fastened, when  the  Iward  took  recess  for  dinner.  An  exami- 
nation of  some  of  the  cartridges  showed  that  the  heads  had 
pulletl  off,  and  in  several  instances  holes  A  in.  wide  and  1  in. 
long  liatl  been  torn  in  the  side  of  the  shells. —.477»y  aiid  Navy 

Journal. 

• 

A  NEW  999. 

PRon.\nLY  there  was  nothing  at  the  Cliicago  Exhibition  last 
summer  which  so  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  masculine  portions 
of  the  rising,  and  some  of  the  risen,  generations  as  the  cele- 
brated locomotive  999  did.  That  it  left  a  permanent  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  at  least  one  boy  is  shown  by  our  illustra- 
tion of  his  attempt  to  imitate  this  celebrated  locomotive. 
Probably  there  are  few  of  our  grown-up  readers  who  will  not 


A  NKW  999.     BY   QENRT  UU8S,  .JU.,   MOUNT  V£RXON,  N.  Y. 


which  was  accomplished  in  25,^  seconds.  While  firing  300 
rounds  a  cartridge  droppetl  off  each  plate,  and  two  jams  oc- 
curre<l.  The  time  was  1  minute  12,^  seconds.  Anotlier  jam 
took  place  in  firing  a  charge  of  20  rounds.  The  crank  was 
shipped  to  the  rear,  and  the  40  rounds  fired  with  another  jam, 
resulting  in  a  llattcne<l  cartridge.  Another  jam  occurred  on 
firing  80  rounds,  and  four  more  in  firing  100  rounds.  The 
crank  was  rcmove<l  to  the  aide,  and  the  gun  unclampe<l,  and 
with  an  adiiition  of  another  man  to  the  crew,  40  rounds  were 
fired  all  right  in  5^'^  seconds.  £ighty  rounds  were  fired  in 
9,*ff  seconds,  and  100  rounds  in  15  seconds,  including  a  stop- 
page of  the  feed  for  lA  seconds.  The  crank  was  again 
changed,  and  40  rounds  flred  in  TA  seconds  ;  80  rounds  in 
9f%  seconds.  Another  jam  occurred  while  flring  100  rounds. 
The  time  consumed  was  over  20  seconds. 

The  Accles  gun,  controlle<l  by  the  Driggs  Ordnance  Com- 
pany, was  brought  from  the  pattern  shop  and  100  rounds  were 
flred  to  test  the  action  of  its  mechanism.  The  gun  was  manipu- 
lated by  a  crew  from  the  yard.  The  shots  went  well  for 
awhile,  but  it  was  soon  noticed  that  defective  ammunition  was 
causing  several  stoppages.  When  100  rounds  were  being  fired 
to  test  the  rapidity  a  couple  of  cartridge  heads  pulled  ou. 


sympathize  with  him  and  his  evident  earnestness  and  assump- 
tion tliat  he  is  engaged  in  serious  business.  He  has  apparently 
robbeil  the  baby  carriage  of  its  wheels,  the  kitchen  range  of 
its  boiler,  the  drain  of  a  sewer  pipe,  and  appropriated  a  soap 
Ik>x  for  the  seat  in  the  cab,  and  of  these  he  has  created  another 
999.  It  is  true  that  the  original  machine  will  go  and  the  new 
one  won't  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Our  young  mechanical  genius 
has  the  capacity  which  such  old  coveys  as  you  and  I,  dear 
reader,  have  lost  long  ago— he  "can  make  believe  a  great 
deal. "  His  imaginary  run  with  his  locomotive  is  a  much  mon' 
real  tiling  to  him  than  any  actual  journey  could  be  to  us  old 
and  jaded  reprobates,  on  whom  the  sun  shines  each  year  with 
diminished  splendor,  and  to  whom  the  past  always  lias  a  flavor 
of  dust  and  ashes,  and  who  are  unable  to  contemplate  the  fu- 
ture without  apprehension.  The  run  which  our  young  hero  in 
imagination  has  before  him  has  no  curves  nor  grades  ;  he  ex- 
pects his  engine  will  always  have  steam  enough,  and  does  not 
anticipate  any  collisions  or  derailments.  May  his  illusion  last 
as  long  as  possible. 

In  our  reflective  mood  we  forgot  to  say  that  the  young  me- 
chanical engineer  who  was  the  author  of  the  new  999  is  Henry 
IIuss,  Jr.,  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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TRIPLE-EXPANSION  ENGINES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  BATTLE  SHIP  "TEXAS." 


In  our  Issue  for  ]klay  we  published  a  description  of  the  boil- 
ers and  feed  pumps  of  the  United  States  battle-ship  Texas,  and 
now  present  a  set  of  engravings  illustrating  the  propelling  en- 
gines which  are  used.  These  engines  are  rights  and  lefts,  and 
are  placed  in  water-tight  compartments  separated  by  a  fore- 
and-aft  bulkhead,  this  being  the  only  fore-and-aft  bulkhead  in 
the  vessel,  as  we  have  already  explained  in  our  issue  for  March. 
The  water-tight  compartments  here  run  longitudinally  through 
the  length  of  the  boiler  and  engine  space,  or  a  distance  equiva- 
lent to  the  length  of  the  armor  plate.  Aft  and  forward  of 
these  points  the  vessel  is  divided  by  transverse  bulkheads 
only. 


on  trial  that  the  weight  of  the  low-pressure  valve  was  so  great 
that  the  eccentrics  heated,  and  the  valve  was  so  difficult  to 
move  that  a  balancing  cylinder  with  piston,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  was  placed  over  the  steam  chest  to  carry  the  weight 
of  the  valve  and  the  reciprocating  parts.  This  is  a  simple  cyl- 
inder 15  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  piston  moving  therein,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  cylinder  being  open  to  the  condenser,  and 
the  lower  in  direct  connection  with  the  steam  of  the  steam-  ■ 
chest.  The  Stephenson  link  motion,  with  double  bar  links,  is 
used  for  driving  all  of  the  valves.  Only  one  valve  is  used  for 
each  cylinder. 

The  framing  of  the  engine  consists  of  cast-steel  inverted  Y 
frames,  trussed  by  forged  steel  stays,  the  appearance  and  shape* 
being  shown  by  a  leproduction  of  the  photograph  and  the  ae- 
tailed  drawings  of  the  engines.    The  engine  bed  plates  arc  of 


ENGINES  U   8.  BATTLE  SUIP  "  TEXAS,"  BUILT  BY  BICHHOND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS,  •  RICHMOND,  VA. 


The  engines  are  of  the  vertical  inverted  cylinder,  direct-act- 
ing, triple-expansion  tvpe.  The  high-pressure  cylinders  are 
36  in.  in  diameter,  the  intermediate,  51  in.,  and  the  low-press- 
ure, 78  in.,  all  having  a  common  stroke  of  39  in.  The  collec- 
tive Indicated  H.P.  of  the  propelling,  air  pump  and  circulating 
engines  is  placed  at  about  8,600,  when  the  main  engines  are 
making  123  revolutions  per  minute. 

A  reference  to  our  engraving,  giving  a  longitudinal  section 
through  the  engines,  shows  that  all  the  cylinders  are  steam 
Jacketed.  They  are  so  placed  that  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
of  each  engine  is  forward  and  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is  aft. 
Piston  valves  are  used  for  the  main  valves  of  the  high-pressure 
and  the  intermediate  cylinders,  while  a  double-ported  balanced 
slide  valve  is  used  for  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  details  of 
these  valves  being  given  in  separate  engravings.    It  was  found 


cast  steel  supported  on  steel  keelson  plates  built  in  the  vessel. 
The  crank  shafts  are  hollow,  and  are  made  in  interchange- 
able sections,  open-hearth  steel  being  used  for  all  of  the  re- 
ciprocating and  working  parts,  such  as  shafts,  piston-rods  and 
connecting-rods. 

The  cylinders  are  made  from  a  high  quality  of  cast  iron,  and 
have  a  working  lining  of  cast  steel  which  is  shown  on  the 
engraving.  The  valve  chests  with  the  steam  ports  and  pas- 
sages, the  bottom  heads,  and  various  brackets  to  which  the 
cylinder  supports  and  gears  are  attached,  are  cast  solid  with 
the  cylinders  tliemselves,  great  care  being  taken  that  the  ex- 
haust ports  were  smoothly  cored  and  the  walls  of  the  passages 
strongly  stayed  with  ribs.  The  cylinders  are  secured  togetlier 
by  two  steel  braces  2^  in  in  diameter  secured  to  flanges  cast 
in  the  proper  position.    The  cylinder  heads  of  the  high-press- 
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It  «:is  ciiiscd  liy  llio  imlliiii.'  olT  «if  tlio  lii'iiil  i>f  a  (.'iisciiliil  Ii'iiv 
iiil:  till'  front  jiurt  nf  the  case  in  tlii'  cliaiiilMr,  Tliis  caust-ii 
llic  next  <:irlriilir<'  to  Iclcsiopo  the  part  left  in  llir  rhanilnr, 
lull  till-  incchanisni  was  clrancil  Iiy  rciiinviiic:  the  liM-k.  Tin- 
tinii-  consnini'il  in  liriti:;  o'l  roiinils  was  !•,;,  s('<'iinil-<  Tin-  irun 
\xa-i  nnilani]»Ml  anil  the  lest  rcpcati  il.  Ilic  VI  iduii-Is  l«in;r 
!iri'<l  in  I."i,'.,  Mconils  Aimtlirr  part  ol  tlic  pr<ii,'raininr  was 
rlain|iin_'  the  :;uii  anil  liriiii:  for  *  iiLitnilr.  tlu'  niiint»T  of 
rouii'ls  lirrd  iti  that  lime  t'l-in;;  r.T.  Tlic  jim  wa-*  unfaslincd, 
aiiil  ■,'•-'■.'  fimnils  lir.-il  In  llriii;;  liKI  rounds  dililifiatcly,  vvcrv 
tiltli  rartridi;<-  1"  in.'  a  iliiinni\ .  In  test  the  elicit  of  a  luiss  lire 
lllion  tin;  art  ion.  tlii'  lTiiii  wnrkid  all  ri..'lit,  lail  iiisliail  of  liic 
niailiiiii'  liriiiL:  tlir  iliiinniy  it  riiniiri-d  to  lir  tiiiMl  liy  iiaiid. 
S\i|>(>i)>iiii:  tiiat  ill  sirviiT  a  loi  Ix  ini-lit  linlisalilrd  oriAtrartur 
of  I'lriiiL'  j'iii  lir4iki'n.  tliosi'  jiarls  \v<  rr  laUin  nut,  lli<>ii:.'li  in 
Lriiod  rendition,  and  ri'i'laiid  l>y  otliorsto  list  tiini'  H'i|uiinl  to 
do  so.  It  toolv  l'>|'„  >i'(i>ni|>  ti>  do  litis,  '{"lu'  M.ixitn  l'Um  was 
thili  Laid  asidr  to  Ik-  furt.luT  tolfd  al  Indi.in  lli.iil.  and  tlir 
lioard  iiFiMiidid  to  cNamiMr  tlir  iiirrlianisin  ot  tin-  tiatlini.' 
L:un.  Tliis  i;un  vv.is  pul  u|iiin  tlii'  ~t.ind  on  Moiid.iy.  Wliili' 
lirini;  tlir  lliird  platr  it  Ihi  anir  j.iniimd,  liut  was  iiuii-kly  niiic 
ilii'il.  Ill  lirini;  liiii  rounds  luori' ra|>iill\.  till' sist  slmt  jainnii'd 
.as  iKlori-  'I'lir  mm  was  tl,ini|Md  and  loo  rounds  lirrd  in 
10  ;,  s.i'onds,     AiioiJHi  jam  oiiurrnl  wliilr  tirin;:  "Jiw  rounds. 


Tlio  followiiii;  pronrainmc  w.-is  tlicn  carricil  otit  up  to  noon 
Firinjr  itito  Imtt  lor  rajiidity,  villi  tlic  uim  datniK'il  and  j,'iiri 
empty  to  licirin  witli       This  tiring;  was  done  in  eliartrcs  of  Idn 
riiunil>,  ".'110  rounds.  ;!ilO  rounds  and  a  full  <-liaii:e  of  '-i'l  louiiil^ 
In  sjiitc  of  the  several  delays  iHeasioned  liy  the  liad  aininuiii 
lion,  the  lK'>t  record  so  tar  was  made  wlieii  shooting  at  the  tai 
L'els.     An  ariiiv  tar-ret,  t!  ft    X  <i  ft  ,  at  a  <lislanco  of  'J.">  y.iriN 
w  as  tired  at  in  eliarL'cs  of  10  rounds,  SO  rounds  and  I'm  round- 
Tlic  crew  wa>  tirin:z  :it  the  taiixet   as  aliove,  with   the   ltuii  un 
f.islened,  when   tlu-  lioiinl  took  recess  tor  dinner.     An  cx.iini 
nation  ot    some  of    the  eartridiri's   showed   that   the  heads  hml 
|iiilleil  olT.  .iiid  in  several  iiislanees  holes  ,',.  in.  wide  ami  1  in 
iiinv'  h.iil  lieeii  torn  in  the  side  of  the  shells.  -Aiini/  ami  A'/c/, 
./■iiirii'il. 


A  NEW  999. 

rimiiMit.v  there  was  nothimr  at  the  Chica;ro  Kxliihition  la-' 
summer  which  so  tlirillcd  the  he.irls  of  the  ma-culine  portion- 
of  the  ii--in.:;.  and  some  of  the  risen.  i:ciic rations  as  the  iile 
lirated  loeoinotive  :«•;•  dill.  Th.at  it  left  a  |H'rniaiiciit  imi>re- 
siou  on  the  mind  of  at  least  one  hoy  is  shown  liy  our  illiistra 
lion  of  his  attiiii|it  to  imitate  this  celeliratid  locomotivi 
I'roliahly  tlicre  arc  few  of  our  i,'rowiiup  readors  who  will  in.r 


.\  Ni;\v   rft     i\\  iii;m(Y  111  ,s^    ik    .mi»i  nt  vkh.nox,  n   v 


which  was  aeeompli-licd  in  •.'."),',,  seconds.  While  liriiiL:  IJoii 
rounds  .1  c.irtridu'c  dropped  o|T  each  plate,  and  two  jams  oc 
ciirred.  The  lime  was  1  minute  ri,'',-  si'coiuls.  Another  jam 
took  place  ill  liriiiiT  a  eharirc  ot  ','0  rounds.  The  cr.ink  was 
.ihipped  to  the  rear,  and  the  In  rounds  lircd  with  another  jam. 
resultinL'  in  a  llattcned  eartriili;c.  Another  jam  occurred  on 
liriiii:  sii  rounds,  and  four  more  in  lirinv'  loo  rounds.  Tin- 
crank  w.is  removed  to  the  side,  .and  the  iruii  iliiclaniped,  ,ind 
with  an  addition  of  another  man  to  the  crew,  in  rounds  were 
lircd  all  rii,'lit  in  ."i, ,,  .-econds.  Kiiility  rounds  were  tired  in 
!t,„  scconik.  .itid  loii  rouinl>  in  1">  se<-onds.  iiicliidinLr  a  stop 
pa;.'-c  of  the  feed  for  1.';,  seconds.  The  crank  was  ai^.iili 
eli.illL'cd,  and  M  rounds  tired  in  7,'„  seconds  .  so  round 
*J,  .  seconds.  Another  j.im  o«  eiirred  while  liriii; 
The  lime  consunieii  was  over  "Jo  stconds. 

The  Accle-.  ;:un.  controlled  liy  the  DriLTirs  Oidnancc  C'om- 
jiaiiy.  wa>  liriiu:jht  from  the  iiaftem  slioji  and  loo  rounds  were 
lircd  toll  St  the  action  of  its  mechanism.  The  iriin  was  manipu- 
lated Iiy  a  crew  from  the  yard.  The  shots  went  well  for 
awhile,  hut  it  Was  soon  noticed  that  defective  ammunition  was 
caiisiiii;  several  >toppaLrcs  When  liHi  roiind.s  were  hcin^'  fired 
to  tfst  the  rapidity  a  couple  of  fartri<lge  heads  pulled  oil. 


■^11  rounds  in 
10(1  rounds. 


.sympathize  w  itli  him  .ind  his  evident  earnestness  and  assunip 
tioii  that  he  i.-.  cmra:j:cii  in  serious  Imsincss.  lie  has  appiirently 
rolilied  the  haliy  carriaire  of  its  wheels,  the  kitchen  raiisie  of 
its  Uilcr,  the  drain  of  u  sewer  pip<^  and  approjiriateil  .a  soap 
Ik^x  for  the  seat  in  the  eah,  and  of  these  he  liascreat<'d  another 
'.I'.i'.l.  It  is  true  lh.it  the  orii;iii:il  machine  will  >ro  and  the  new 
one  won't  ;  liiit  wh.it  of  that  '■  Our  youni:  mi clianie.al  i;eniiis 
lias  the  capacity  which  such  old  <-oveys  iis  you  and  I,  lU'iir 
reader,  have  lost  loiiir  au'o— he  •(an  make  Ix'lievc  a  srre.it 
deal.  "  His  im.i^rinary  run  with  his  liHoniolivc  is  a  much  iiion- 
real  tliinir  to  him  than  any  actii.al  journey  could  1h>  to  us  old 
•  ind  jaded  re|iroliatcs,  on  whom  the  sun  shiins  each  yt'ur  with 
diminished  splendor,  and  to  whom  the  jiast  .always  h.asa  llavor 
of  dust  and  .ashes,  and  who  are  unahle  to  contein|ilate  tlic  fu- 
ttire  without  .aiiprc'hensioii.  Tlic  run  which  our  yoiins  hero  in 
iinairination  has  liefoH'  him  has  no  curves  nor  Lrrades  ;  he  e\ 
jicc'ts  his  enL'ine  w  ill  always  have  ste.am  ciiouirh,  and  docs  not 
anticipate  aiiv  <  olli.sions  or  der.ailiiient.s.  May  his  illusion  hist 
as  loll:;  as  jMissihlc. 

In  our  rellcctivc  iiioimI  we  fori:ot  to  say  tlitit  the  youtii;  inc 
I'lianieal  cnLriiiccr  who  was  the  author  of  the  new  '.WJ  is  Henry 
ilu.ss,  .Ir.,  of  Mount  Vemtm.  N.  V. 
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ly  our  issue  for  M:iy  we  ixiliti.slicd  ;i  description  of  the  boil- 
.rs  aiiil  fecil  ixiinps  of  tlio  I'liited  States  l):ittle-sliili  Ti^iio.  and 
!iii\v  present  a  set  of  eiiirravinf^s  illustratinir  tlie  j>rr)i«'lliMir  eii- 
:'ini'.s  which  ure  ustil.  These  engines  are  ri,i;lits  and  lefts,  and 
r.rv  placed  in  water-ti.Lrlit  eoiiiparliuents  separated  liy  a  fon'- 
.iiuliift  l)ull\lieud.  this  lieinir  tin-  only  fon-  and-aft  l)iilivlie^id  in 
Ilie  vessel,  as  We  have  already  ex|>lained  in  our  issue  for  Manh. 
Tile  watcr-tiirht  comiiartnients  here  run  loniriludinully  tlirougli 
;lie  length  of  the  lK)iler  ami  en;:ine  spaee.  oi  a  distance  cquiva- 
ieiil  to  tlie  lenijth  of  tlie  armor  plate.  Aft  and  forward  of 
lliesf  points  the  ves.M'l  is  dividecl  liv  transverse  hulkhcads 
..nlv. 


on  trial  tluit  the  weiglit  of  the  I()W-i>ressure  valv^'  w.is  ro  f^rcat 
tiiat  the  eccentrics  heated,  and  tlie  valve  was  So  dillicult  to 
move  that  a  iKilaneini;  cylinder  with  piston,  us  shown  in  the 
enirruvinir,  w;is  pl.-iecd  over  tlie  steam  chest  to  carry  the  wei^dit 
of  the  valve  and  the  reciproeatin;.;:  parts.  This  is  a  simpK-  cyl- 
inder 15  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  piston  moving  therein,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  cylinder  heinj:  oi>ent«  the  condenser,  and 
the  lower  in  direct  connection  with  the  steam  of  tlie  steam- 
chest.  The  Steplienson  link  motion,  witli  dontilc  liar  links,  is 
u.sed  for  driviuK  ull  of  the  viilvcs*.  « »nly  one  valve  i.-.  useil  for 
each  cylinder. 

Thelraniinsi  ot  the  en.L'ine  consi>^ts  of  cast-steel  in%Trted  V 
frames, triis.seii  lij'  for-ied  steel  stays,  the  appearance  and  sliajie 
Ix'ins:  shown  liy  a  loprixluction  of  the  photoi^raph  and  the  de- 
taileil  driiivinirs  of  the  enijines.     Tlie  en^rine  1h  d  plates  are  of 


EXGINE.s   t;    .s    li.MTI.KSllII'  ■•TKX.\t>,  '  liLll.T  IJY  lUCUMOSl)  LdCuMUTl  VI-.  Wolth-  -KICIISK  iM).  \  A 


The  engines  are  of  tlie  vertical  inverted  cylinder,  direct-act- 
inir,  triple-exi)ansion  tvpe.  The  high  pressure  <ylinders  are 
'Mi  in.  in  diamet<'r.  the  intermediate  ")]  in.,  and  the  low-press- 
ure, 7S  in.,  ull  having  ,1  common  stroke  of  ;!!t  in.  The  collec- 
tive Indicated  11. 1'.  of  the  projielling.  air  imni])  and  circulating 
engines  is  placed  at  ahoiit  s.CiOO,  wlieii  the  main  engines  are 
making  12:1  revolutions  [ht  minute. 

A  referenie  to  our  f.ngravini:.  giving  a  1  nigitudiuiil  section 
through  the  engines,  shows  that  all  the  cylinders  are  steam 
jacketed.  They  are  so  placed  that  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
of  each  engin<;  is  forward  ;ind  tlie  low-pr<'ssure  cylinchT  is  aft. 
riston  valvfsnre  used  for  the  main  valves  of  the  high-pressure 
and  the  intermediate  (nlinders,  while  a  (ioulile-jx)rted  hulanccd 
slide  valve  is  used  for  the  low  pressure  cylinder,  detiiils  of 
those  valves  being  given  in  se|i!initc  engravings.    It  was  f<iund 


cast  steel  su|>port<'il  on  steel  keel>on  jilates  built  in  the  ve.'-sel. 
The  crank  shafts  are  hollow,  and  are  made  in  interchange- 
alile  BectiiMis.  oj»en-heartli  steel  iK'iiig  u.s«-d  tor  ull  of  the  re- 
cil«riK\Hting  and  working  parts,  such  a.s  shafts,  ])iston-rods  and 
connectiiiir-rods. 

The  cylindeis  are  made  from  u  high  ipiality  of  cast  iron ,  and 
have  a  "working  lining  of  cjist  steel  wliich  is  shown  on  the 
engraving.  The  valve  chests  w  ith  the  steam  j>orts  and  pas- 
sages, the  liottom  heads,  and  various  hraekets  to  which  the 
cylinder  supports  and  gears  are  !ittathe<l.  are  c.ast  solid  with 
the  cylinders  themselves,  great  care  In-ing  taken  that  the  ex- 
haust i)orts  were  smoothly  eoreil  and  the  walls  of  the  passages 
Strongly  stayed  with  ribs.  The  cylinders  are  secured  together 
by  two"  steel  braces  2^  in  in  diameter  secured  to  tlHiiges  ca.st 
in  the  proper  pasition.    The  cyliufler  heads  of  tlie  high-press- 
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uro  cjrlindere  are  cast  with  double  walls  and  the  shells  are  li 
ill.  thick.  They  are  placed  and  bored  for  the  reception  of  the 
cylinder  linings,  the  valve-chest  casings  being  also  bored  to 
a  iliametar  of  15  in.  for  the  reception  of  the  piston  valves. 

The  bottom  indicator  pipe  is  fitted  with  a  brass  bushing 
wliich  extends  through  the  cylinder  lining  and  casing.  The 
intermediate  and  low-pressure  cylinders  are  constructed  in 
practically  the  same  way,  the  thickness  of  the  shell  being  the 
same  for  all  three  cylinders.  The  principal  difference  in  tbem 
lioLng  that,  in  the  bottom  head  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
tliere  is  a  man-hole  15  in.  in  diameter,  wliich  is  fitted  w^ith  a 
c:ust-lron  cover  which  is  also  cast  double  and  well  strengthened 
uith  ribs. 

The  cylinder  linings,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  are  made  of  cast  steel  carefully  turned  to  fit  the  cylinder 
iiisings  and  guide  ribs.  They  have  inward  tlanges  at  the  bot- 
tom and  are  secured  by  countersunk,  slotted,  cheese  headed, 
Muntz-metal  screws  tapped  into  the  cylinder  Shells.  The  joint 
ut  the  upper  end  of  each  lever  is  made  tight  with  a  collar  for 
expansion  pipe,  and  a  ring  of  round  copper  |  in.  in  diameter 
forced  into  the  packing  space.  This  copper  ring  is  held  in 
position  by  a  wrought-iron  ring  f  in.  wide  and  1  in.  thick, 
s<'cured  to  the  cylinder  liner  by  ^  in.  wrought-iron  suuare- 
huaded  tap  bolts.  These  liners  are  bored  to  the  cylinder  diame- 
ters—namely,  36  in.,  51  in.  and  78  in.— after  being  placed  in 
position,  and  have  a  uniform  thickness  of  H  in.  for  all  the 
cylinders.-  Care  was  taken  to  bore  these  while  the  cylinders 
wore  in  a  vertical  position,  so  as  to  prevent  all  springing  due  to 
the  weight  of  the  metal,  so  the  boring  was  done  in  the  working 
position  of  the  cylinders.    The  linings  are  so  couuterborcd  at 


ENUINK  V.  8.   BATTLE  8UIF  "TEXAS."   .SECTION  TUROUtiU 
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the  bottom  that  the  working  bores  have  a  length  of  44^  in. 
The  cylinder  heads  are  of  the  same  quality  of  cast  iron  as  the 
cylinders  themselves,  and  are  cast  with  double  walb  except  at 
those  points  where  they  form  a  portion  of  the  steam  passages. 
The  walls  of  these  heads  are  well  stiffened  by  ribs  of  the  same 
thickne-is  as  the  walls  themselves,  which  is  1  in.,  and  each  head 
is  provided  with  a  16-in.  man-hole. 
The  steam  jacket  drains  are  fitted  with  an  internal  pipe  lead- 


ing to  the  lowest  part  of  the  heads,  and  each  head  is  secured 
to  its  cylinder  by  forty  li  in.  steel  studs.  The  manhole  covers 
for  the  cylinder  heads  are  of  cast  steel,  made  of  a  dish  form,  so 
as  to  clear  tlie  piston-rod  nuts,  and  are  secured  by  i-in.  steel 
studs.  The  cylinders  are  steam  jacketcfl  on  tlie  top,  sides  and 
bottoms,  the  space  left  about  tlie  working  linings  for  the  steam 
jackets  being  not  less  than  1  in.  in  depth  at  any  point.  The 
steam  for  the  jackets  is  taken  from  the  main  steam  pipe  in 
each  engine  room  on  the  boiler  side  of  the  engine  stop  valve 
by  a  2-in.  pipe.  Prom  this  pipe  a  1-in  branch  leads  to  the 
high-pressure  cylinder-head  jacket,  which  drains  through  a 
1-in.  pipe  leading  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  head,  and  con- 
nects with  the  upper  pajt  of  the  barrel  jacket.  A  l^-in.  branch 
with  a  li-in.  adjustable  spring  reducing  valve,  adapted  to 
pressure  of  from  30  lbs.  to  100  lbs.,  leads  to  the  intermediate 
pressure  cylinder-head  jacket,  and  another  with  a  similar  re- 
ducing valve,  ranging  from  0  lbs.  to  50  lbs.,  leads  to  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder-head  jacket.  Each  branch  pipe  is  further 
provided  with  a  stop  valve  close  to  the  jacket  itself.  Safety 
valves  li  in.  in  diameter  are  placed  on  the  intermediate  and 
low-pressure  jackets,  and  are  of  the  same  design  as  the  receiver 
safety  valves.  These  receiver  safety  valves,  which  are  placed 
on  the  intermediate  and  low-pressure  receivers,  are  3  in.  in 
diameter,  and  are  loaded  from  80  lbs.  to  25  lbs.  respectively 
for  the  intermediate  and  low-pressure  receivers. 

The  valve  chests  of  each  high  and  intermediate  cylinder  is 
fitted  with  a  piston  valve  similar  in  design  to  the  intermediate 
valve,  a  detail  of  which  is  shown.  There  are  openings  at  the 
top  of  tho  high  and  intermediate  chests  for  inserting  and  re- 
moving the  valves,  and  the  chests  are  accurately  bored  to  the 
same  diameter  as  these.  The  low-piessure  valve  chest,  which 
contains  a  double-ported  slide  valve,  has  an  opening  on  the  side 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  this  valve.  The  intermetliate  and 
low-pressure  valve  chests  also  have,  in  addition  to  the  safety 
valve  on  the  receivers,  3  in.  adjustable  spring  safety  valves, 
which  are  loaded  to  80  lbs.  and  25  lbs.  respectively. 

The  design  of  the  high-pressure  and  intermediate  valves  Is 
shown  by  the  engraving  of  the  intermediate  valve.  They  are 
made  of  cast  iron  as  hard  as  can  be  properly  worked  and  fitted 
accurately  in  the  valve  casings,  no  packing  rings  being  used. 
The  metal  of  their  walls  is  i  in.  thick.  Each  valve  consists  of 
two  hollow  pistons  and  a  distance  piece  w^hich  has  two  Hanges 
for  securing  the  pistons  the  proper  distance  apart.  Each  dis- 
tance piece  has  six  ribs  }  in.  thick.  The  valves  are  accurately 
turned  to  fit  the  valve  chest  cases  to  a  diameter  of  15  in.  and 
21  in.  respectively  for  the  high-pressure  and  intermediate  cyl- 
inders. There  are  five  semicircular  grooves  on  the  surface  of 
the  valves  at  each  end  i  in.  deep  for  water  packing.  There 
are  also  two  lugs  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  valve  bored  with 
1-in.  holes  for  convenience  in  handling.  The  two  parts  of 
each  valve  are  separated  when  in  place  on  their  vertical  stem 
by  cast-iron  distance  pieces  which  are  of  such  length  as  to 
make  the  steam  lead  and  lap  as  follows  :  High-pressure  steam 
lead,  top,  i  in.  ;  bottom,  H  in.  ;  high-pressure  steam  lap,  top, 
2i  in.  ;  bottom,  2i'j  in.  The  steam  lead  of  the  intermeidiate 
cylinder  is  i  in.  at  the  top  .and  \i  at  the  bottom  ;  the  steam 
lap  of  the  same  cylinders  is  2i  in.  at  the  top  and  2,^  in.  at  the 
bottom. 

The  area  of  opening  of  the  intermediate  valves  is  calculated 
at  205  sq.  in.,  which  leaves  an  opening  of  3^  in.  at  the  top  and 
S^f  in.  for  the  bottom.  When  the  engine  is  running  at  123 
revolutions  per  minute  the  flow  of  steam  through  the  opening 
of  the  intermediate  cylinder  is  132.7  ft.  per  second,  with  an 
exhaust  speed  of  94.18  ft.  An  examination  of  the  drawings 
and  valves  of  this  intermediate  cylinder  will  show  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  steam  passages  is  of  a  somewhat  complicated 
nature,  but  by  referring  the  various  sections  to  the  points  in 
which  they  are  taken  a  clear  understanding  of  the  movement 
and  distribution  of  the  steam  will  be  readily  attained. 

The  drawing  of  the  high-pressure  valve,  which  is  not  repro- 
duced here  on  account  of  its  being  exactly  similar  in  design  to 
the  intermediate  valve,  shows  that  the  area  of  the  openings  is 
calculated  at  144  sq.  In.,  which  leaves  an  opening  of  3^  iu.  at 
the  top  and  3jV  in.  for  the  bottom  of  the  valve,  the  same  as  in 
the  intermediate  cylinder.  When  the  engine  is  running  at 
standard  speed  as  before  the  flow  of  steam  through  the  open- 
ings of  the  high-pressure  valve  is  92.9  ft.  per  second,  while  the 
exhaust  is  67  ft.  per  second.  The  calculations  for  the  low- 
pressure  valve  give  an  area  of  374  sq.  in.,  with  an  opening  of 
5i  in.  at  the  top  and  5,^  in.  at  the  bottom.  With  the  engine 
at  nominal  speed  the  flow  of  steam  is  168  ft.  per  second,  while 
the  rate  of  flow  of  the  exhaust  is  165.8  ft.  per  second. 

The  engraving,  showing  a  vertical  section  through  the  inter- 
mediate steam-chest,  with  a  valve  in  the  central  position,  can  be 
used  to  illustrate  the  action  of  the  steam.  Taking  the  cross 
section  of  the  valve  that  is  shown  immediately  below  the  ver- 
tical section  of  chest,  and  which  is  taken  on  the  line  A  B.    li 
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the  valve  moves  down  the  passage  Z,  which  is  in  communica- 
tion with  the  top  of  the  valve,  opens  into  the  passage  }'  at  the 
same  time  that  the  top  end  of  the  valve  opens  the  passage  X, 
thus  giving  a  double-ported  opening  into  the  steam  patisages 
to  the  cylinder.  The  valve  being  made  line  and  line  on  the 
inside,  the  moment  it  passes  the  central  line  on  its  downward 
stroke  the  passage  ^is  opened  to  the  exhaust  direct,  and  tlic 

Easaage  V  is  also  open  by  way  of  the  port  W,  which  is  sliown 
I  dotted  line.  This  valve  is  so  arranged  that  the  three  steam 
ports  have  an  area  of  50  sq.  in.  each,  giving  a  total  of  150  sq. 
In.  The  three  exhaust  ports  have  an  area  of  18.5  sq.  in.  eacli, 
glriog  a  total  of  55.5  sq.  in.     The  size  and  thicknesses  of  metal 


SN0INE8  U.   8.    BATTLESHIP  "TEXAS.-    VALVE  FOR  INTERMEDIATE  CYLINDER, 

of  the  valves  in  cross  section  is  given  on  the  large  detailed 
sketch  of  the  valve  of  section  on  C  D.  The  low-pressure  slide 
valve  is  double  ported  as  shown,  and  is  made  of  cast  iron  thor- 
oughly strengthened  by  ribs.  There  is  a  passage  through  the 
valves,  so  that  the  exhaust  steam  may  be  used  to  cushion  the 
pistons  and  give  a  quick  port  opening  at  tlie  commencement 
of  the  stroke.  The  face  and  back  of  each  valve  is  carefully 
finished  to  true  planes,  and  a  balanced  plate  worked  on  the 
back  of  each  valve.  The  dimensions  of  the  valve  are  such 
that  the  steam  lead  at  the  top  is  \  in.  and  ^  in.  at  the  bottom. 
The  steam  lap  at  the  top  is  2^  In.  and  2^  in.  at  the  bottom. 
There  is  a  cast-iron  relief  ring,  41  in.  in  diameter,  fitted  to  the 
bock  of  this  valve  to  take  oS  the  pressure  on  the  back.     This 


relief  ring  is  turned  and  faced  to  fit  the  composition  bushing 
in  the  valve  chest  cover  and  back  of  the  valve,  a  copper  ex- 
pansion ring  being  bolted  to  the  relief  ring  and  flange  of  the 
interior  sleev&  The  relief  ring  is  held  against  tlte  back  of  the 
valve  by  composition  studs  on  a  spiral  round  steel  spring  fitted 
in  interior  sleeves  cast  on  the  bonnet.  These  springs  are  made 
of  |-in.  round  steel,  the  tension  being  regulated  by  wrought- 
iron  set  screws  passing  through  composition  taps  screwed  into 
the  sleeves.  The  outside  of  the  opening  is  covered  with  u 
brass  plate  A  in.  thick,  so  as  to  make  a  smooth  finish.  A  com- 
parison of  the  longitudinal  and  cross  sections  of  the  valve  will 
show  that  the  interior  and  double  ports  are  so  cored  out  that 

there  is  a  double-ported 
opening  for  the  exhaust 
.    ,  and  a  triple  opening  for 

*  steam  admission.     The 

triple  opening  for  the 
steam  admission  is  ac- 
complished by  the  ad- 
mission of  steam  at  the 
end  of  the  valve  through 
the  Allen  port  and 
through  the  central  part 
which  is  cored  out  next 
the  exhaust  passage,  and 
to  which  admission  is 
gained  from  the  side  of 
the  valve,  as  shown  on 
the  cross  section.  The 
method  by  which  the 
double  ported  opening 
is  obtaine<l  fur  the  ex- 
haust Is  clearly  shown 
on  tlie  engraving.  The 
inside  lap  of  the  slide 
valve  is  placed  at  1|  in. 
At  the  same  time,  there 
is  a  negative  lap  of  |  in. 
of  the  Allen  port,  allow- 
ing steam  to  pass  from 
one  end  of  the  cylinder 
over  to  the  other  before 
the  exhaust  opens.  The 
valve  stems  are  of  forged 
steel  4  in.  in  diameter  at 
the  stufiing-boxes,  re- 
duced to  3  in.  at  the 
valves,  the  lower  end  of 
the  stem  being  provided 
with  a  club  end  fitted 
with  composition  bush- 
ing and  cap  and  bolts. 

The    indicator  cards 
which  we  publish  show 
very  clearly  the  action 
of   the  engine  and  the 
variations   in   the  back 
pressures  due  to  the  in  - 
creased  opening  at  the 
l>ottom  of  the  cylinder. 
The    two    sets   of   dia- 
grams shown  are  from 
the   top   ends   and   the 
bottom  ends  of  the  re- 
spective   cylinders,    as 
marked.     The  combina- 
tion card  is  taken  from 
the    starboard    engines 
and  really  explains  it- 
self.   The  top  cards  are 
taken  from  all  the  cvlin- 
ders,   with    a    unitorm 
cut-ofl  of  27 j  in.,  and 
give  the  following   re- 
sults :  The  mean  effect- 
ive pressure  In  the  high-pressure  cylinder  was  53.04  lbs.  ;  that 
in  the  intermediate  cylinder  was  33.50  lbs.  ;  that  in  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  was  16.80  lbs.     This  was  when  the  engine 
was  running  at  90  revolutions  per  minute.    The  resultant  in- 
dicated H.P.  was  478.52  for  the  high-pressure,  606.58  for  the 
intermediate  pressure  and  711.54  for  the  low-pressure,  giving 
a  total  indicated  H.P.  top  and  bottom  of  3,691.49.     This  varies 
somewhat  from  what  was  the  total  of  the  indicated  H.P.  just 
given  in  detail,  which  was  taken  from  the  top  cards  exclu- 
sively, being  a  little  less  owing  to  the  lower  mean  effective 
Pressure  in  the  bottom  ends  of  the  cylinders.     Doubling  this 
IP.  as  given  we  get  7,183  H.P,  ig%  the  toUil  indicated  H.P. 
of  the  two  propelling  engines.       .  >  •  •        .-..-. 
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Each  end  of  each  main  cylinder  is  provided  with  a  cylinder 
relief  valve,  the  diameter  of  those  for  the  high-pressure  and 
intermediate  cylinder  being  3  in.  and  that  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  4  in.,  the  load  being  placed  at  165  lbs.  for  the  high 
pressure,  80  lbs.  for  the  intermediate  and  25  lbs.  for  the  low 
pressure.  Each  cylinder  is  also  fitted  for  li-in.  drain  cocks. 
.'Ml  of  the  drain  cocks  of  each  engine  discharge  into  a  pipe 
Icjtding  from  the  fresh  water  side  of  the  condenser  with  a 
liianch  to  the  bilge.  This  pipe  has  a  stop  valve  near  the  con- 
<!cn8er  and  has  a  spring  check  valve  with  hand  gear  which  can 
(>pcn  to  the  bilge  discharge  when  the  drain  to  the  condenser  is 
dosed,  but  it  will  prevent  air  from  entering  the  condenser  at 
any  time.  The  stop  and  throttle  valve  of  the  engine  are  in 
one  casing,  the  former  being  11 J  in.  in  diameter.  The  com- 
position of  the  casing,  as  prescribed  by  tiie  specifications,  is  87 
per  cent,  copper,  8  per  cent,  tin  and  5  per  cent.  zinc.  The 
( ;ksing  of  the  intermediate  valve  is  provided  with  a  starting 


white-metal  wedge-shaped  rings  and  three  or  more  turns  of 
Tuck's  packing. 

The  connecting-rods  with  their  caps  and  bolts  are  of  forged 
steel  finished  all  over.  They  are  78  in.  long  between  centers, 
and  are  turned  7  in.  in  diameter  at  the  small  and  7^  in.  at  the 
large  end.  There  is  a  central  3-in.  bole  ertending  from  end  to 
end.  The  cross-head  end  is  forked  to  span  the  cross-head, 
each  of  these  forked  ends  being  6i  in.  thick,  faced  on  each 
side  and  fitted  with  caps  bored  to  a  diameter  of  9^  in.  for  the 
biasses.  These  caps  are  3i  in.  tliick  at  the  crown,  the  bolts 
being  3  in.  in  dlametei  over  the  threads,  reduced  to  2\l  in. 
diameter  for  a  space  of  Si  in.  near  the  head  and  nut.  The  nuts 
are  of  forged  steel,  each  liaving  a  collar  recessed  into  the  cap 
and  secured  by  a  set  screw  and  split  pin  at  the  ends  of  the  cap 
bolts.  At  the  crank-pin  end  each  connecting-rod  is  increased 
in  thickncas  to  131  in.,  and  is  bored  to  18i  in.  in  diameter  for 
the  brasses.    The  caps  are  4i  In.  tUck  at  the  crown,  each  con- 
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valve,  the  seat  and  valve  being  of  composition  metal,  while  the 
chest  and  cover  is  of  cast  iion. 

Tlie  piston-rod  stuffing-boxes  are  of  cast  iron,  the  high  press- 
ure being  cast  with  the  cylinder  casing  and  the  intermediate 
and  low-pressure  one  sepaiate.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
stufflng-box  has  a  recess  of  1  In.  in  depth  and  Sf  in.  in  diame- 
ter for  the  collar  on  the  piston-rod,  as  shown  on  the  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  intermediate  and  low-pressure  cylinders. 
The  glands  are  of  cast  iron  recessed  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  flange  }  in.  deep  for  the  oil  box.  These  glands  are  set  up 
by  four  IJ-in.  studs  fitted  with  pinion  nuts  and  a  spur  ring 
having  a  composition  keeper  made  in  halves  and  secured  in 
position  by  four  f-in.  studs,  holding  the  teeth  on  the  pinion 
nuts  and  spur  ring  in  gear.  On  the  inside  of  the  gland  bush- 
ing there  is  a  groove  ^  in.  deep  and  1  in.  long  turned  and  con 
nectcd  by  a  J  in.  hole  with  tlie  oil  groove  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  flange  of  the  gland.  Metallic  packing  is  used  for  each 
stufiing-boz.     This    consists]  of   four   composition   and   four 


forming  to  the  shape  of  the  connecting-rod  end.  The  bolts 
are  4  in.  in  diameter  and  have  heads  fitted  with  stop  pins.  The 
nuts  are  also  of  forged  steel  at  this  point.  The  oil  hole  is 
drilletl  at  the  lower  end  of  each  connecting-rod  for  the  crank- 
pin  oil  pipe.  The  pistons  are  of  cast  steel  slotted  in  dish  form, 
as  shown  in  the  engravings,  with  a  boss  10-^  in.  in  diameter  at 
the  center  for  the  piston-rod,  with  a  flange  and  recess  at  the 
periphery  for  the  springs,  packing  ring  and  follower.  The 
followers  are  made  of  cast  iron,  with  recesses  for  bolts.  Com- 
position bushings  are  screwed  into  the  pistons  and  secured  by 
i-in.  screw  pins  tapped  for  the  follower  bolts,  these  latter 
being  of  8t«el  1 1|  in.  in  diameter,  with  square  heads  and  set  up 
on  brass  washers  ^'j  in.  thick.  The  high-pressure  piston  b 
provided  with  nine  follower  bolts.  There  are  14  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  24  for  tlio  low  pressure.  There  is  also  a  lecess 
turned  on  the  boss  2  in.  long  and  J  in.  deep  with  drawing 
gear.  Each  piston  has  one  cast  iron  packing  ring  1^  in.  thick 
and  6  in.  wide,  cut  obliquel}-  and  fitted  with  a  composition 
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toiif^ue.  Tliesi;  rings  nre  set  out  by  semi-elliptical  steel  springs 
each  Of  in.  long,  5i  in.  wide  and  ,'g  in.  tliick  at  the  center, 
tapered  down  to  i  in.  at  the  ends.  The  holes  for  the  piston- 
roils  taper  from  7J  in.  to  5}  in.  in  diameter. 

The  cros.s  heads  aie  of  cast  steel  with  faces  18i  in.  long  and 
19  in.  wide,  arrnnge<l  to  receive  composition  gibs.  Tlie  pins 
are  cast  solid  with  the  head,  are  8  in.  in  diameter  and  9\  in. 
long  for  each  crank-pin  bro-ss. 

As  hits  already  In'on  said,  the  cj'linders  are  carried  by  invert- 
ed Y  cast-steel  columns.  These  columns  are  of  I  section,  well 
ribl)cd,  and  have  lightening  holes  in  the  vertical  web  at  such 
points  where  they  could  Iw  placed.  They  have  flanges  at  the 
top  and  bottom  that  are  planed  off  to  fit  the  brackets  on  tlie 
cylindeis.  These  columns  are  secured  to  the  brackets  by  eight 
IJ-in.  body-l)oun(l  bolts  of  forged  steel  for  each  flange,  and  to 
the  engine  bed  by  six  IJ-in.  body-bound  bolls  of  the  same 
material. 

There  are  two  lugs  on  each  frame  bore<l  for  athwartship 
for  steel  stays  2  in.  in  diameter,  that  tie  the  opposite  frames  to- 
geilier,  also  one  bored  face  for  a  fore  andaft  stay  2i  in.  in 
diameter.  There  are  also  two  fore-and-aft  stays  pitssing 
through  faced  bosses  at  the  top  of  the  columns  :  these  arc  2i 
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in.  in  diameter,  increased  to  2^  in.  where  they  pass  through 
the  l>08,ses.  These  stays  arc  made  in  two  parts,  connected  by  a 
3|  |in.  turn-buckle.  There  are  also  two  athwartship  stays  con- 
necting supporting  columns  of  each  cylinder.  These  are 
\\\  in.  in  diameter,  inci eased  to  2  in.  where  they  pass  through 
the  l)OS8. 

The  cylinder  stays  consist  of  two  2J-in.  fore-and-aft  stays  for 
each  cylinder.  They  arc  increased  to  2f  in.  where  they  pass 
through  the  faced  brackets  on  the  cylinder  casings.  The  bed 
plates  consist  of  steel  castings  of  I  section,  the  upper  and  lower 
flanges  being  coniiccted  to  the  web  and  stiffened  by  ribs,  the 
engine  seating  being  secured  to  the  same  by  IJ  in.  body-bound 
forg«l  steel  bolts. 

The  brasses  for  the  crank  shaft  and  caps  aic  made  in  two 
parts,  each  1  \  in.  thick,  lined  with  white  metal  that  is  dove- 
.  tailed  and  hammered  in  place,  and  then  fitted  with  ample  oil 
channels.  They  are  lOJ  in.  long.  Each  cap  and  upper  brass 
is  provided  with  an  oval  hand-hole  foi  the  purpose  of  feeling 
the  journal.  This  hand-hole  lias  a  cover  with  a  handle,  the 
lower  part  of  the  frame  being  formed  into  an  Allen  box,  with 
perforated  holes  reaching  to  within  i  in.  of  the  journal.  The 
cap  bolts  are  of  forgeil  steel  3J  in.  in  diameter  and  each  pro- 
vided with  a  collar.  The  go-ahead  guides  arc  of  cast  iron  2 
in.  thick  recessed  on  the  l)ack  \  in.  deep  to  corresptond  witfi 
the  recess  in  the  supporting  columns  for  the  water  service. 
They  are  secured  by  twelve  IJ-in.  counter-sunk,  cheese-headed 
bolts.  The  wearing  surface  of  these  guides  has  a  length  of  55 
in.  and  a  width  of  19  in.  At  the  bottom  there  are  two  1-in. 
holes  fitted  with  composition  nipples  for  the  inlet  and  outlet 


of  the  circulating  water.  Tlie  eccentrics  are  of  cast  steel,  tht 
high-pressure  eccentrics  Iwing  formed  in  one  casing,  but  tiiosc 
of  the  intermediate  and  low-pressure  cylinders  are  separate 
and  in  two  parts.  The  high-pressure  and  intermediate  ccccn. 
tries  have  a  width  of  4i  in.,  while  those  for  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  are  4}  in.  wide  with  a  recess  on  each  side  of  8  in.  in 
width  and  |  in.  in  depth  for  the  flanges  of  the  eccentric 
straps.  These  latter  are  of  cast  steel  01  I  section  and  faced 
with  composition,  and  are  provided  with  lugs  for  the  heads  of 
the  eccentric-rods  and  the  eccentric-bolts.  They  have  a  recess 
at  each  e<lge  \  in.  wide  and  {  in.  deep  for  the  composition  lin- 
ing, which  is  secured  to  the  strap  by  ^-in.  countersunk  tap 
screws.  The  two  parts  of  the  strarjs  are  held  together  by 
forged  steel  Iwlts  2  in.  in  diameter.  They  are  provided  with 
composition  distance  pieces  fitted  with  thin  liners.  The  cc- 
ccntric-ro<ls  are  of  forged  steel  finished  all  over,  having  heads, 
and  are  secured  to  their  eccentric  straps  by  two  steel  stud-bolts 
2  in.  in  diameter.  The  upper  end  of  each  rod  is  forked  to  span 
the  link  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  is  provided  with  the  usual 
bra.ss  caps  and  Iwlts.  The  bars  of  the  main  links  are  If  in. 
thick  and  5  in.  wide,  with  the  pins  for  the  eccentric-ro<is  forged 
on,  and  flnisheil  to  a  diameter  of  3  in.  and  a  length  of  Si  in. 
These  pins  are  spaced  20  in.  from 
centei  to  center,  each  pair  of  bars 
being  secured  by  three  bolts  IJ  in. 
in  diameter.  The  reversing  gear  of 
each  engine  consists  of  a  steam  cyl- 
inder and  a  hydraulic  contioUing 
cylinder  that  are  placed  vertically 
and  act  directly  on  an  arm  fixed  on 
the  reversing  shaft.  The  steam  cyl- 
inder is  12  in.  in  diameter  and  Uie 
controlling  cylinder  6  in.,  the  com- 
mon stroke  being  171  ^i.  They  arc 
made  of  cast  iron,  and  arc  placed 
vertically,  the  steam  cylinder  being 
on  top. 

The  valve  of  the  steam  cylinder  is 
of  the  piston  pattern,  made  of  com- 
position metal  working  in  a  com- 
position-lined valve  chest.  The  by- 
piws  on  the  hydraulic  cylinder  is 
worked  by  a  continuation  of  the 
stem  of  the  steam  piston  valve, 
these  valves  being  worked  by  a 
system  of  differential  levers,  the 
primary  motion  being  applied  from 
a  hand  lever  on  the  working  plat- 
form and  the  secondary  motion 
from  a  pin  on  the  reversing  arm,  all 
parts  being  so  adjusted  that  the 
reversing  lever  follows  the  motion 
of  the  hand  lever  and  is  firmly  held 
when  stopped.  There  is  a  stop- 
cock in  the  by-pass  of  the  hydraulic 
cylinder,  and  a  pump  is  attached  for 
reversing  by  hand  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, with  its  lever  convenient  to  tlie 
working  platform.  The  piston  of  the  hydraulic  cylinder  en- 
gine is  packed  by  two,  and  the  stufling-lio.x  by  one  cup  leather 
packing,  the  steam  for  the  reversing  engine  being  taken  from 
the  auxiliary  steam  pipe.  There  is  one  reversing  shaft  for 
each  engine,  made  in  two  lengths  with  flanged  couplings. 
Each  shaft  is  of  forged  steel  like  the  remaining  working  parts 
of  the  main  engine.  The  exhaust  pipes  consist  of  a  16-in.  pipe 
leading  from  the  exhaust  side  of  the  high-pressure  valve  chest, 
with  a  16-in.  branch  to  each  end  of  the  flanges  of  the  corre- 
sponding inttrme<liate  cylinder.  A  21 -in.  pipe  fitted  with  a 
slip  joint  lea<l8  from  the  exhaust  side  of  the  intermediate  flanges 
to  the  corresponding  low-pressure  flanges,  and  a  26-in.  pipe 
leads  from  each  low-pressure  flange  to  the  corresponding'con- 
denser,  each  pipe  being  fitted  with  a  slip  joint  where  it  joins 
the  condenser.  There  is  a  6-in.  nozzle  on  the  exhaust  pipe 
connecting  the  intermediate  and  low  pressure  for  the  auxiliary 
exhaust.     The  pipes  are  made  of  composition  and  copper. 

The  working  platforms  are  locatetl  on  the  inboard  side  of  eacli 
main  engine  lietween  the  high  and  intermediate-pressure  cyl- 
inders. Here  the  revolution  indicators,  clock,  gauges,  tele- 
graph dials  and  other  engine-room  fittings  are  so  placed  as  to 
be  in  full  view  while  working  the  engines.  The  working 
levers  and  gear  on  each  working  platform  consist  of  one  re- 
versing lever,  one  starting  valve  level,  one  lock  and  throttle- 
valve  lever  for  reversing  engines,  three  cylinder  drain  cock 
levers,  hand  levers,  pump  lever,  stop-valve,  hand-wheel,  throt- 
tle-valve lever,  starting  valve  and  the  stop-valve  hand-wheel. 
The  drain  cock  levers  liave  spring  catches,  while  the  others 
have  spring  catches  of  the  locomotive  pattern.  ,  . ■■. 
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All  of  the  crank,  line,  thrust  and  propeller  shafts  are  of 
steel,  each  length  being  forged  solid  in  one  piece  with  a  hole 
I  trilled  axially  through  it  from  end  to  end.  All  shafts  are 
linisbed  all  over,  and  the  taper  holes  for  the  coupling  bolts  are 
su  ilrillcd  that  the  bolls  drive  from  the  forward. 

The  crank  shafts  are  made  in  three  sections  for  each  pro- 
pelling engine,  and  they  are  all  alike  and  interchangeable. 
Kach  section  has  a  crank  of  19i  in.  throw,  with  a  coupling 
disk  about  3  in.  thick  and  24  in.  in  diameter  forged  on  each 
end.  The  length  of  each  section  of  the  shaft  is  6  ft.  8  in.  orei 
.'ill,  with  two  journals  on  each  end  of  the  same,  each  14  in.  in 
iliiimcter  and  19^  in.  long.  The  crank  pins  are  14^  in.  in 
iliameter  and  8  in.  long.  The  webs  are  15  in.  wide  and  8i  in. 
thick,  and  bevelled  off  as  shown  in  the  longitudinal  section  of 
tlic  engine.  A  6-in.  hole  is  bored  axially  through  each  shaft 
and  a  7-in.  hole  thromgh  each  crank-pin.  When  bolted  to- 
gether the  cranks  stand  at  an  angle  of  120"  to  each  other,  the 
low-pressure  following  the  high-pressure,  and  the  intermediate 
following  the  low  pleasure  on  the  forward  motion.  Taper 
lK>lts  2|  In.  in  mean  diameter  are  used  to  couple  the  various 
lengths  of  crank  shafts  together.  There  are  nine  bolts  in  each 
coupling,  all  boles  being  drilled  and  ribbed  to  a  template,  so 
that  the  couplings  will  match  indiscriminately.  The  thrust 
shafts  are  13^  in.  in  diameter,  19  ft.  7^  in.  over  all  and  bored 
with  6  in.  axial  holes.  Each  shaft  is  provided  with  eight 
thrust  collars  2  in.  thick,  with  spaces  of  3^  in.,  the  collars  being 
23  in.  outside  diameter.  On  the  forward  and  after  ends 
(coupling  disks  3  in.  thick  and  24  in.  in  diameter  are  forged. 
The  line  shafts  arc  each  13^  in.  in 
diameter  and  19  ft.  8  in.  over  all, 
with  a  6-in.  axial  hole  bored  from  the 
forward  end  to  15}  in.  from  the  after 
end.  The  coupling  disk,  3  in.  thick 
and  24  in.  in  diameter,  is  forged  at 
tJie  forward  end.  At  the  after  end 
of  the  shaft  for  a  distance  of  19  in. 
the  shaft  is  enlarged  to  a  diameter  of 
19}  in.,  with  a  coupled  flange  3  in. 
thick  and  22}  in.  in  diameter.  The 
cnlargetl  portion  of  each  shaft  has  an 
axial  hole  1.5^  in.  long,  tapering  from 
a  diameter  of  13}  in.  at  the  after  end 
to  12}  in.  at  the  forward  end,  where 
it  joins  the  6  in.  axial  hole.  On  the 
inner  circumference  on  the  taper 
hole  there  are  two  keyways  cut  di- 
ametrically opposite  each  other,  each 
keyway  being  1  in.  deep  and  2}  in. 
wide.  The  propeller  shafts  are  in 
two  lengths,  the  forward  length  be- 
ing 14|  in.  in  diameter  and  25  ft.  3 
in.  long  over  all,  while  the  after 
length  is  14  in.  in  diameter  and  30 
ft.  4}  in.  over  all.  A  6-in.  axial 
hole  is  bored  through  the  forward 
section  of  each  shaft.  This  sec- 
tion is  also  provided  with  a  composition  casing  made  in 
three  sections,  which  extends  from  4}  in.  oS  of  the  forward 
flange  coupling  to  3  ft.  4}  in.  forward  of  the  after  end.  This 
casing  is  shrunk  and  pinned  on  and  is  water-tight.  The  for- 
ward section  of  the  casting  is  4  ft.  9  in.  long  and  }}  in.  thick. 
The  middle  section  is  1  in.  longer  and  }  in.  thick,  while  the 
after  section  is  5  ft.  3  in.  long  and  %  in.  thick.  The  joints  lap 
ovei  each  other  by  1  in.  and  are  burned  together.  The  for- 
ward and  after  ends  of  the  casings  arc  tapered  for  a  distance 
of  3  in.,  the  after  end  being  protected  by  a  fillet  of  soft  solder. 
The  forward  end  of  the  forward  length  of  the  propeller  shaft 
is  tai>ered  to  fit  the  taper  end  of  the  hne  shaft.  The  after  sec- 
tion of  the  propeller  shaft  also  has  a  6-in.  axial  hole  down  to 
the  point  where  the  shaft  is  tapered  for  the  propeller  hub  ; 
heie  it  is  reduce<l  to  3  In.  in  diameter.  The  after  section  is  in- 
cased in  composition  i  in.  thick  where  it  passes  through  the 
outl)oard  bearing,  the  casing  being  of  one  length  shrunk  and 
pinned  on,  protected  at  the  forward  end  by  a  fillet  of  soft  sol- 
der and  the  after  end  being  a  water-tight  joint  with  the  propel- 
ler hub.  The  after  end  is,  of  course,  fitted  to  the  bore  of  the 
propeller  shaft,  and  is  provided  with  one  feather  key.  Abaft 
of  this  the  diameter  is  reduced  to  10}  in.  The  propeller  is  se- 
cured by  a  cast-stoel  nut  recessed  on  the  face  and  fitted  with 
an  india-rubber  ring,  making  a  water-tight  joint  between  the 
nut  and  tlie  hub. 

Stuffing- boxes  are  provided  for  all  shafts  at  the  points  where 
they  pass  through  the  water-tight  bulkheads.  These  are  made 
of  cast  iron  in  halves,  divided  horizontally,  and  bolted  together 
by  four  f-in.  ))olts. 

All  parts  of  the  machinery  are  oiled  by  closed  oil-boxes,  the 
details  of  which  are  to  arranged  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 


peculiarities  of  this  engine.  They  include  direct  leading  tubes 
and  wipers. 

The  tirust  bearings  are  of  cast  iron  with  walls  1}  in.  thick,  and 
there  are  seven  adjustable  cast-steel  horseshoe  thrust  rings  2} 
in.  thick,  faced  on  each  side  with  white  metal  }  in.  thick,  ofove- 
tailed,  hammered  into  place  and  provided  with  oil  grooves. 
These  thrust  rings  are  adjusted  by  forged  steel  nuts  IJ  in. 
thick,  so  that  each  ring  takes  its  sliare  of  the  thrust.  At  each 
end  of  the  thrust  bearing  there  is  a  cast-iion  bearing  15  in.  long 
to  take  the  weight  of  the  shaft.  Each  stern  tube  bearing  is  pi  o- 
vided  with  a  composition  lining  turned  to  fit  the  tube,  which  is 
inserted  from  the  inboard  end  and  secured  with  a  water-tight 
flange  joint.  This  lining  has  an  outade  diameter  of  19|  in.  at 
the  mboard  end,  and  19}  in.  at  the  outboard  end,  with  a  diame- 
ter of  8  in.  in  the  center  between  the  bearings.  The  inside 
diameter  of  the  lining  is  16}  in. ,  while  the  taper  length  of  the 
same  from  the  face  of  the  inboard  flange  to  the  after  end  is  18 
ft.  1  in.  This  is  counterbored  at  each  end,  and  each  counter- 
bore  is  fitted  with  strips  of  lignum  vitse  fitted  so  as  to  bear  on 
end  of  the  grain,  and  smoothly  and  accurately  bored  to  the 
diameter  of  the  shaft  casing  after  being  secured  into  position. 
The  lignum  vita;  at  the  forward  end  extends  36  in.  from  the 
after  end  of  the  counterbore,  and  is  prevented  from  turning  by 
two  composition  strips  at  each  end  of  the  lining. 

The  propellers  are  of  manganese  bronze,  the  starlxmrd  one 
being  right  and  the  port  one  left-handed.  They  are  four 
hladed,  each  14  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  cast  with  a  pitch  of  17  ft. 
4  in.,  and  adjustable  from  16  ft.  6  in.  to  18  ft.  3  in.,  the  helio- 
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coidal  area  of  the  four  blades  l)eing  66  sq.  ft.  Each  blade  is 
firmly  bolted  to  the  boss  by  eight  2f-in.  studs  with  closed 
nuts.  These  studs  and  nuts  are  forged,  having  a  tensile 
strength  of  60,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  nuts  are  further 
secured  from  turning  by  J-in.  bronze  tap  bolts  screwed 
through  the  top  of  the  nut.  The  flange  of  each  blade  is  re- 
cessed for  the  nuts  on  the  studs,  and  has  elongated  stud-bolt 
holes  to  allow  the  pull  of  the  blades  to  be  adjusted.  After  the 
blades  were  adjusted  the  filling  pieces  weie  fitted  Into  the 
space  between  the  stud-bolts  and  sides  of  the  holes  and  flanges. 
Each  propeller  is  held  to  its  shaft  by  a  forged-steel  nut  screwed 
on  and  locked  in  place  by  a  bronze  split-pin.  The  shaft  cas- 
ing enters  about  |  in.  into  the  propeller,  and  is  fitted  water- 
tight by  means  of  a  rubber  rin^.  Each  boss  is  further  finished 
at  the  after  end  by  a  composition  cap  bolted  on  water-tight, 
the  bosses  and  caps  being  finished  all  over.  In  addition  to  the 
main  engines  there  arc  turning  engines  and  gear  in  each  en- 
gine-room. This  consists  of  a  single  engine  for  turning  the 
main  engines,  which  works  under  a  steam  pressure  of  150  lbs. 
The  cylinder  of  this  engine  is  4}  in.  in  diameter  and  6  in. 
stioke  ;  it  drives  by  a  worm  gearing  a  second  worm  which 
meshes  in  with  the  worm  wheel  on  the  propeller  shaft,  the 
worm  wheel  of  each  engine  being  fitted  on  the  flange  coupling 
at  the  after  end  of  the  ciank  shaft.  Piston  valves  are  also 
used  on  these  turning  engines,  and  they  are  made  reversible  by 
means  of  a  change  valve  moved  by  a  screw  and  hand-wheel. 
The  turning  wheels  are  of  cast  steel  with  cut  teeth,  and  the 
shafts  and  worms  are  of  forged  steel. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  gauges  and 
valves  which  are  used  on  the  boilers  and  engines  for  indicating 
Steam  pressure,  vacuum,  height  of  water,  etc.    Theimometers 
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ire  placed  at  all  points  where  it  is  necessary  that  the  tempera- 
Mire  of  the  water  should  be  known,  and  revolution  counters  of 
llie  continuous  rotary  typie  are  added  to  register  from  1  to 
1.000,000.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  revolution  counters 
which  speciflcations  demand  should  not  be  influenced  by 
( linnges  in  the  tempeiature.  the  vibration  of  the  engines,  or 
'Ik;  motion  of  the  vessel.  Tell-tales  are  fitted  on  the  bridge 
;iti(l  in  tiie  conning-tower  to  show  the  direction  of  the  levolu- 
tion  of  the  main  engines,  and  in  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
lepeating  tclegruph  connecting  the  dials  on  the  working  plat- 
form with  those  of  the  conning-tower,  wheel-house  and  bridge. 
S|icaking-tube.>i  connect  each  engine-room  with  each  fire-room 
iind  with  each  other,  the  tire-rooms  with  each  other,  and  each 
engine-room  with  the  pilot-house,  conning-tower,  biidge  and 
chief  engineer's  room.  £i>ch  fire-room  is  also  connected  with 
the  upper  deck  close  Co  the  top  of  the  ash-hoist.  Engine  indi- 
<':itoi  connections  are  made  at  the  usual  |>oints. 

The  engine-rooms  are  ventilated  by  means  of  exhaust  fans, 
<(»ch  4  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  driven  by  a  vertical  direct-acting 
engine  hjiving  a  steam  cylinder  6  in.  in  diameter  and  4-iu. 
stroke.  The  air  ducts  that  lead  from  these  fans  »re  provided 
with  adjustable  openings  so  arrange<l  as  to  thoroughlj'  venti- 
late all  parts  of  the  engine-room  and  shaft  alleys,  the  air  being 
ilischarged  through  ducts  leailing  to  the  spar  deck.  Every 
arrangement  is  made  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  han- 
dling and  working  the  engines  as  far  as  the  limited  space  will 
allow  ;  but  it  must  be  rememl)ered  that  in  a  vessel  of  this  type, 
with  a  large  II. P.  to  be  developed,  and  the  immense  amount 
of  machinery  containe<l  within  such  a  small  space,  that  every 
inch  of  room  is  valuable  and  the  machinery  is  crowded  to- 
;;(ther  most  compactly.  Attention  was  particularly  called  to 
tills  matter  when,  in  our  issue  for  May,  we  described  the  feed 
pun>ps  for  the  same  vessel.  Contracts  foi  the  main  engines 
and  all  machinery  u.scd  here  described  wa.s  taken  and  filled  by 
the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works,  of  Richmond.  Va.,  the  en- 
gines l)eing  designed  at  the  Navy  Department  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  variations  which  were  aiided  at  the  works.  In  a 
future  issue  we  expect  to  describe  still  further  some  special  ap- 
pliances which  are  used  in  the  engineers'  department  of  this 
vessel. 


EXPRESS  PASSENGER  ENGINE  FOR  THE  MID- 
LAND RAILWAY. 


Tub  Dore  and  Chinley  section  of  the  Midland  Railway  has 
recently  been  opened,  and  this  establishes  a  new  express  route 
iK'twoen  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  ShelHeld.  The  line 
pisses  over  the  peak  district  of  Derbyshire  on  gradients  that 
are  very  severe  throughout. 

The  engine  which  we  illustrate  is  one  of  the  type  of  20 
which  have  been  built  for  this  special  service.  Fifteen  of  them 
have  l)een  built  by  Sharp,  Stewart  »fc  Company  and  five  by 
the  Midland  Company.  The  diameters  of  the  cylinders  are 
18i  In.  with  a  stroke  of  26  in.  The  driving-wheels  are  6  ft.  6 
in.  in  diameter,  and  the  boiler  carries  a  pressure  of  160  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  The  capacity  of  the  tenders  is  3,250  galls,  of 
water. 

The  standard  size  of  driving-wheels  for  the  Midland  engines 
is  7  ft.,  but  these  have  been  made  6  in.  smaller  on  account  of 
the  gradients. 


RACK  RAILWAYS. 


It  often  happens  that  old  ideas  or  inventions  patented  many 
years  ago,  which  seem  to  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  are  half  a 
centurv  later  revived  under  a  new  form,  and  becxjme  valuable 
itcquisitions  to  the  industrial  and  scientific  world.  Such  has 
l»cen  tlie  case  with  rack  railways.  The  first  nick  railway  was 
built  in  1811  near  Leeds,  by  blenkinsop.  It  was  a  mistaken 
conception,  if  you  like,  but  in  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  germ  of 
the  invention  which  has  made  mountainous  districts  accessible 
by  rail  to  tourists,  and  in  many  cases  connected  them  with 
main  lines.  The  engineers  of  the  early  part  of  the  century 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  adhesion  between  the  onll- 
nary  plain  wheel  and  rail  would  not  be  sufticlent  to  effect  the 
propulsion  of  the  locomotive  then  in  its  infancy.  Blackett,  in 
1811,  showed  that  toothed  wheels  and  racks  were  needless  for 
this  purpose.  Fifty-nine  years  were  to  elapse  l)efore  Sylvester 
Marsh  in  the  United  States,  and  Riggcnbiich  in  Switzerland, 
were  to  revive  the  idea  and  assign  it  its  pioper  place  and  use — 
namely,  in  those  heavy  gradient  railways  where  the  adhesion 
of  the  ordinary  locomotive  rendered  it  entirely  inadequate  to 
haul  any  load  worth  mentioning  besides  itself. 

The  Mount  Washington  Railway,  built  by  Sylvester  Marsh, 
is  very  similar  to  that  constructed  on  the  Rigid  by  Messrs! 


Riggenbach  &  NaeS.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Sylvestflr 
Marsh  had  first  attempted  to  work  Fell's  central  rail  arrange- 
ment, but  abandoned  it  soon,  sutotituting  for  the  central  rail 
a  rack.  The  gradients  on  either  railway  are  often  1  in  4  ;  on 
the  average  the  inclination  of  the  gradients  is  11  in  50. 

The'  Righi  was  a  success,  and  since  then  no  fewer  than  25 
lines  have  been  built  in  the  world  on  this  principle.  Most  of 
them  are  met  in  Germany,  Austro-Hungary  and  Switzerland. 
The  aggregate  length  of  these  railways  is  over  100  miles.  The 
gauge  is  either  4  ft.  8^  in.  or  1  meter.  Steep  inclines  of  1  in  5 
are  met  with  on  tlie  Hollenthal,  in  Germany,  and  the  Lanfen, 
in  Switzerland. 

The  rack  U8e<l  by  Riggenbach  is  really  a  wrought-lron  lad- 
der laid  centrally  between  the  ordinary  rails.  It  consists  of 
parallel  channel  irons  kept  apart  by  stays  of  round  iron,  which 
constitute  the  teeth,  into  which  gear  the  teeth  of  tlie  wheels  on 
the  engine  run.  The  first  engine  bad  a  vertical  boiler,  form- 
ing an  angle  with  the  frames,  so  that  the  water  level  would 
remain  horizontal  whatever  the  inclination  of  the  road  might 
he.  The  wheels  were  loose  on  their  axles,  but  the  toothed 
wheel  was  keyed  on  the  middle  of  the  rear  axle.  Motion  was 
transmitted  to  it  by  intermediate  spur  wheels.  In  subsequent 
applications  the  toothed  wheels  were  mounted  on  a  blind  axle, 
for  in  the  previous  arrangement  it  occurred  that  the  ordinary 
wheels  wearing  on  the  tread  would  interfere  with  the  proper 
working  of  the  toothed  wheel,  which  gears  simply  with  the 
nick.  In  all  engines  built  afterward  horizontal  boilers  were 
adopted,  but  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  level  of  the 
water  should  always  remain  horizontal,  or  nearly  so. 

The  idea  naturally  occurretl  that  the  wheels  which  run  on 
the  ordinary  rails  might  be  coupled  and  actuated  by  steam. 
This  has  been  done  on  nine  of  the  railways  built  according  to 
Riggenbach 's  plans.  But  the  merit  to  have  carried  this  new 
idea  to  its  fullest  extent  and  improved  the  rack  belongs  to 
M.  Roman  Abt,  of  Lucerne.  During  the  last  nine  years  the 
Abt  system  has  made  wonderful  progress.  No  fewer  than  19 
railways  have  l)een  built  on  the  Abt  system,  representing  an 
aggregate  length  of  194  miles.  The  longest  are  the  Ilartz 
iSidway,  in  Germany,  18  miles  ;  the  Rama  Serajewo,  in  Bos- 
nia, 42  miles  ;  a  section  of  the  Transandine,  in  South  America, 
31  miles  ;  San  Domingo,  West  Indies,  22  miles.  One  of  these 
railways — that  of  Mont  Salies,  in  France — is  an  electric  one. 
One  in  5  gradients,  as  at  Aix-les-Bains,  are  not  infrequent. 

The  difference  between  Abt'sand  Riggenbach 's  systems  con-* 
sists  in  the  construction  of  the  rack  and  the  fuller  utilization 
of  the  adhesive  weight  on  the  wheels  running  on  the  ordinary 
rails.  There  are  two  independent  groups  of  cylinders.  Those 
inside  actuate  the  spur  wheels  keyed  on  an  intermediate  shaft. 
The  outside  ones  drive  the  ordinary  wheels  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, these  wheels  being,  of  course,  coupled.  On  the  portions 
of  the  lines  which  are  not  too  steep,  the  outside  cylinders  alone 
are  worked  ;  on  the  heavy  gradients,  the  inside  or  both  inside 
and  outside  cylinders  are  used. 

The  rack  consists  of  parallel  steel  bars  supported  by  chairs 
resting  on  metallic  sleepers.  The  steel  bars  are  cut  out  so  as 
to  form  suitable  racks,  but  the  teeth  of  one  bar  are  not  op- 
{losite  those  of  the  other,  but  opposite  the  space  between  two 
teeth  of  it.  This  arrangement  necessitates  the  employment  on 
the  engine  of  wheels  with  stepped  teeth,  but  it  reduces  friction 
and  insures  that  the  spur  wheels  are  always  in  contact  with  one 
or  two  of  the  rack  bars,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  Riggen- 
bach system.  The  advantages  are  :  First,  the  rack  is  easier  to 
make  and  lay  down  with  accuracy  than  the  ladder  arrange- 
ment of  Riggenbach.  The  joints,  although  insistent,  can  for 
each  rack-lmr  be  laid  in  alternate  chairs,  so  as  to  keep  con- 
tinuity and  the  strength  of  the  rack  unimpaired  ;  second,  much 
sharper  curves  can  be  used.  In  the  Riggenbach  system  they 
could  not  be  less  than  9  chains  radius  ;  5-chain  curves  are  fre- 
quent on  the  lines  laid  according  to  the  Abt  system.  There  is 
no  necessitv  to  have  specially  made  parts  for  curves,  as  is  the 
case  with  Itiggenliach's  rack.  The  slight  wear  which  takes 
place  on  the  teeth  in  the  first  days  after  the  line  is  thrown  open 
to  the  tiafflc  compensates  for  the  difference  of  curvature.  The 
experience  gained  on  the  Hartz  Railway  goes  to  show  tliat  the 
rack  teeth  wear  1  millimeter  in  150  years,  and  the  spur  wheels 
last  12  years.  The  Riggenbach  spur  wheel  lasts  only  two 
years.  Third,  the  number  of  rack  bars  det«rmines  the  weight 
of  the  trains  which  can  t>e  hauled  on  such  a  track  ;  a  -greater 
speed  is  possible,  as  there  are  always  teeth  in  contact  with  the 
racks,  and  consequently  no  shocks,  as  in  the  Riggenbach  sys- 
tem. Five  miles  an  hour  on  the  latter  causes  hammer  blows 
between  the  wheel  and  rack  teeth,  whereas  in  the  Abt  system 
a  speed  of  15  miles  an  hour  is  obtained  without  shocks  or  noise. 
The  Abt  system  has  been,  so  far,  a  grand  success,  and  it  will 
no  doubt  receive  more  extended  application.  The  Beyrout- 
Damascus  Railway,  86  miles  long,  will  be  on  the  Abt  system. 
— liailway  Press, 
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re  pliiccil  lit  all  points  where  ft  is  in'ccssury  Ihiit  the  tempera-  I 
■lie  of  the  water  should  he  kiiowu  ami  revolution  counters  of 
ie  continuous   rotary  tyjie  are  a<lile«l   to  register  from   1  to   j 
(M»(l,fMM».     In   aiMition   to  this   there  are  revolution  counters    ; 
.vhich   spe<'ilieations   demand    shmdd    not    he   inlluenc<'<l    hy    | 
li;iii>fes  In  the  tenipeialure.  the  viUralion  of  llie  en^rinis.  or    i 
hr    niotiim  of  the  vessel.     Tell  tales  are  litted   on   the  ))ridtr<'    ; 
.  ;.l  in  tile  conning  tower  to  show  th<'  direction  of  the  levolii- 
/III  of  the  main  ein,'ines,  ainl  in  addilion  to  tlii.-  there  is  11 
■  ■[.catiiiL'  teleLTajili  corineetinL'  tin- dials  on  the  workini:  plat-   ; 
ijiri  with  those  ot  thi'conniriij  tower.  wlie<'l-liotis(- ami  hriilj.'e.    I 
N"akini:-tul)e>  connect  each  enL'ine-rodm  with  ea<li  lire-rooiu    j 
iinl  wilji  (  aeli  other,  the  tire  rtxims  with  each  other,  and  each 
iiLnneiooni  with  the  pilot  house.  c<)nniiii.'t.iwer.  h!idj:e  uiul 
iiief  eniJiineei's  room.     fAcli  tire. room  i^  also  connected  with 
.e  up|K'r  deck  <'losc  to  the  topof  the  ash-hoist.     Knu'tne  indi- 
I'ol  connections  are  made  at  the  Usual  jioints. 
The  eiijrine-rooms  are  ventilated  liy  means  of  exhaust  funs, 
■idi  4  ft.  <■>  in.  in  ili.imeter,  driven  liy  a  vertical  din^it-actinj: 
.i-ine  haviiii;  a  ste.im  cylinder  (\  in.  in   di.ametcr  and   4-in. 
-Toke.     The  air  ducts  that  le.id  trom  these  t.ms  ore  [irovided 
AJth  adjustahle  opening's  so  arrunired  as  to  tlioroii:.'hly  venti- 
lie  all  parts  of  the  eiii^ine  room  and  shatl  alleys,  llic-  air  lieiii<; 
:ischarL'<'ii  throuL'h  ducl.s  leiidiiii:  to  liie  .-ipiifdeck.     Kvcry 
.rnuifrcment  is  made  for  the  Comfort   and  convenience  ot   han 
liiiiir  and  workiti;:  the  en.L'Ines  as  fur  .is  the  limited  sp.ice  will 
illow  ,  hut  it  must  l)e  reniemliered  th.ilin  a  vcsmI  of  thistypc, 
^  ith  ii  larce  II. I',  to  he  developed,  and  the   inimens<'  amount 
't   machinery  eontaiiieti   within  such  a  small  >pace,  that  everjr 
•leli   of   room   is  valiiahle  and   tlie   niai  liiiury  is  <ro\\ded   to- 
other neist  compactly.     Attention  was  particularly  callcHl  to 
I  his  matter  when,  in  our  issue  for  M.i\,  we  descrilied  tin-  feed 
pniMps  for   the  .same  ve.sscl.     Contracts   foi  the  main  ensrines 
iiid  all  machinery  used  here  .lescriti<d  wa^  taken  and  tilled  liy 
lie  Uichmond  Locomotive  Works,  of   Kichniond,  Va.,  the  <>ri 
.•iiies  Iteinir  desii^iuil  at  the  Navy  Department  witli  the  exci-j)- 
•ion  of  a  few  variations  wliieh  \v<'ie  added  at  tlu'  wark.s.     In  a 
future  issue  we  expect  to descriU^ still  turthers<ime  s|H'cial  ap- 
;'li  inccs  wliiih  are  used  in  the  enu'ineers   dep.irtment  («f  this 
ves,sel. 


EXPRESS  PASSENGER  ENGINE  FOR  THE  MID 
LAND  RAILWAY 

Tm;  Don-  and  Chhiley  s(;ction  of  the  .Midland  Hailway  has 
r.-c<ntly  lieen  opened,  and  tliis  e•itahli^hes  a  new  express  route 
'xtween  Liverpool  and  .Manchester  and  Shellield.  The  liin- 
p  isses  over  the  jxak  district  of  Derliyshiie  on  jrradients  timt 
ire  very  severe  throuuhont. 

The  eni^ine  which  we  illu.strate  is  one  of  the  Ivpe  of  'JO 
which  have  heeri  huilt  for  this  spe<ial  service  Fifteen  of  them 
iiave  been  Iiuilt  hy  Sliarp,  Stewart  A:  Company  and  live  hy 
;lie  .Midland  Company.  The  diameters  of  the  eviinders  arc 
Is^  in.  with  It  .stroke  of  •,»»>  in.  The  drivin-wheel.s  are  6  ft  (! 
in.  in  ditimeter,  and  the  holler  carries  a  pressure  of  KJO  lbs. 
i'cr  sijuare  inch  The  cajwjcily  of  the  tenders  is  :!.-.;."iO  galls,  of 
water. 

The  standard  si/e  of  drivini:  win  els  for  the  Midland  enuiiies 
i>^  7  ft.,  hut  these  have  heeii  made  •!  in  Binaller  on  account  of 
the  gradients 


RACK  RAILWAYS. 


It  often  haiipens  that  old  ideas  or  inveiiiions  paliented  many 
yi-ars  aL,'o,  which  seem  to  have  sunk  into  ohlivion,  are  half  "a 
eentiiry  later  revived  under  a  new  form  and  liecome  valu.atile 
icipiisilioiis  to  the  industrial  and  scienlilic  world.  Such  has 
Ihcii  the  case  with  rack  railways.  The  lirst  rack  railway  was 
liuilt  in  isil  near  Leeds,  hy  i5Ienkiii>oii.  It  w.a>  a  mistaken 
conception,  if  yiMi  like.  Init  in  it  was,  neverthele.'.s,  the  germ  of 
the  invention  which  has  made  mountainous  districts  .aceessihle 
hy  rail  to  tourists,  and  in  many  eases  connected  them  with 
main  lines.  The  eiiL'iiieers  of  the  early  p.art  ot  the  century 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  adhesion  lietween  the  ordi- 
n.iiy  plain  wheel  .iiiil  r.ail  Would  not  he  siillicletit  t<i  effect  the 
propulsion  of  the  loconiolive  then  in  its  infancy.  I!!;iikett,  in 
ISlt,  showed  that  tootheil  wheels  and  racks  w'ere  needless  for 
this  purpose.  Fifty  nine  years  were  to  elapse  hefon-  Sylvester 
Marsh  in  the  Initeil  Slates,  and  lii'.'geiihach  in  Switzerland, 
Were  to  revive  the  idea  and  assign  it  its  pioper  place  and  use- 
namely.  In  those  heavy  gradient  railw.ays  where  the  .idhesion 
of  the  ordin.iry  loccimotive  rendered  it  entirely  iiiadeqii.ate  to 
haul  .anv  lo.id  worth  mciitionini:  besides  itself. 

TIk'  .Mount  Washington  Railway,  huilt  hv  Sylvester  .Marsh, 
is  very  similar  to  that  constructiMl  on  the"  Ki'ghi  hy  Messrs! 


KiggenlKich  it  Nacfl.  It  should  l»c  meniionetl  tluil  Sylvester 
Marsh  liad  first  attempted  U}  work  Fell's  central  rail  .irnmge- 
ment,  liut  aliandoned  it  soou,  sulistituting  for  the  central  rail 
a  rack  Tlie  gradients  on  either  railway  are  often  1  in  4  :  on 
the  average  the  inclination  of  the  gradients  is  11  in  oO 

The'  Kighi  was  rt  success,  and  .since  tlien  no  fewer  than  2") 
lines  have  tieen  huilt  in  tlie  world  on  this  principle.  Mo.st  of 
them  ur< met  in  (iermany,  Aiislro-llungary  and  Switzerland. 
I  he  aggregate  length  of  these  mil  ways  is  over  KK)  miles.  The 
g.aiige  is  either  4  ft.  x^  in.  or  1  meter.  Steep  inclines  of  1  in  r* 
are  met  with  rm  the  llr-lli^nthal,  in  (Jerniiuiy.  and  the  Lanfcn, 
in  Switzerland. 

The  rai-k  used  hy  IJiggenhach  is  really  a  wrought-iron  lad- 
der laid  centTally  hetween  the  ordinary  rails.  It  <-onsists  of 
paralli-l  channel  irons  kept  apart  hy  stays  of  round  iron,  which 
constitute  the  teeth,  into  which  L'ear  the  teeth  of  the  whe<'ls  on 
the  engine  run.  Tiie  first  engine  had  a  vertical  Iniiler.  form- 
ing an  angle  with  the  frames,  so  that  the  water  level  would 
remain  horizontal  wh.atever  the  inclination  of  the  road  might 
lie.  The  wheels  were  loose  on  their  axles,  hut  the  tootlied 
wheel  was  keyed  on  the  middle  of  the  rear  axle.  Motion  was 
transmitted  to  it  Ity  intermeiliate  sjiur  wheels.  In  .suhseijiu-nt 
.aiiplieations  the  tcKilhed  wlieels  were  mounted  on  a  tiliud  a.vle, 
lot  ill  the  iirevious  arrangement  it  <H'(urred  that  the  ordin.ary 
wheels  wearing  on  the  tread  would  interfere  with  the  proper 
working  of  the  toothed  wheel,  which  gears  .simply  with  tlie 
rack.  In  all  engines  huilt  afterward  horizontal  tioih-rs  wi-r<t 
adnjited.  hut  arranged  in  sii<  h  a  manner  that  the  level  of  the 
water  should  always  remain  horizontal,  or  nearly  so. 

The  idea  naturally  <Kciirriil  that  the  wheels  whi<h  run  on 
the  ordinary  rails  might  lie  coupled  and  actuated  hy  steam. 
This  has  Iieen  done  on  nine  of  the  railways  l>uilt  according  to 
IJiggenhach's  pl.ms.  IJiit  the  merit  to  have  carried  this  new 
idea  to  its  fullest  extc^nl  and  improved  the  rack  belongs  to 
-M.  Koman  Af)t.  of  Lucerne.  I>uring  the  last  nine  years  the 
Alit  sy.stem  has  niiMle  wonderlul  progress.  Xo  fewer  than  ]!( 
railways  have  lieeii  huilt  on  the  Abt  system,  representing  an 
aggregate  lenirth  of  1!»4  miles.  The  long<\st  are  the  Hartz 
Kailway.  in  (Jermany.  IS  miles  :  the  Kama  Senjewo,  in  Hos. 
nia,  42  miles  ;  a  s«'ction  of  the  Traiisjindine,  in  South  America, 
:!I  miles  .  San  I>omingo,  West  Indies,  ii  miles.  One  of  these 
railways— that  of  Mont  Salies.  in  France  -is  an  electric  one. 
<  tne  in  ri  gradiints,  as  at  Aix  les-liains.  are  not  infre<iuent. 

The  ditTcn-nce  iK-twcen  Abt'sand  Higgiiihach's .systems con- 
sists in  the  construction  of  the  ruck  and  the  fuller  utilization 
of  the  adhesive  weight  on  the  wheels  running  on  the  ordinary 
rails.  There  are  two  indeiH.iideiit  groujis  of  cylinders.  Tliose 
inside  actuate  the  sjiur  wheels  kcyiil  on  an  intermediate  shaft. 
The  outside  ones  drive  the  ordinary  wheels  in  the  usual  nian- 
nr'r.  tlns-e  wheels  lieing.  of  tourse.  couiiled.  On  the  ix>rtions 
of  the  lines  w  liicli  are  not  loo  steep,  the  oiitsklc  cylinders  alone 
are  worked  .  on  the  heavy  gradients,  the  inside  or  lioth  inside 
an<l  outside  cylinders  arc  used. 

The  rack  consists  of  parallel  stvel  liars  suppoiti-d  hj-  cliairfi 
resting  on  metallic  sle«'|uTs.  The  .st<"el  bars  are  <'ut  out  so  as 
to  torni  suitable  racks,  but  the  teeth  of  one  bar  are  not  op- 
jKisite  tho.sc  of  the  other,  lint  op|>osite  the  space  iK'tween  two 
teeth  of  it.  This  arrangement  necessifat<>s  the  employment  on 
the  engine  of  wheels  with  stcppctl  teeth,  hut  it  rc<luces  friction 
and  insures  that  the  si>ur  wheels  are  alwavs  in  contjict  with  one 
or  two  of  the  rack  bars,  which  was  not  tlie  case  in  the  IJiggen- 
hach  system.  The  advantages  are  ;  First,  the  rack  is  easier  to 
make  atnl  lay  ilown  with  accuracy  than  the  ladder  arrange- 
ment of  Kiggenli.ich.  Tlie  joints,  although  insistent,  can  for 
each  rack-bar  1h:  laid  in  alternate  chairs,  so  as  to  keep  con- 
tinuity aD<l  the  .strength  of  the  rack  unimpaired  ;  second,  much 
sharper  lurves  can  be  used.  In  the  l{iggenl)ach  system  the}- 
could  not  lie  less  than  S>  chains  radius  ;  •'i-chaiii  curves  are  fre- 
ipient  on  the  lines  laid  ai'cording  to  the  .Vbt  system.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  have  s[x'cially  made  parts  for" curves,  as  is  the 
<ase  with  Uiggenbaih's  rack  The  sliglit  wear  which  takes 
jilacc  on  the  teeth  in  the  tirst  days  after  the  lini'  is  thrown  oix-n 
to  the  tiallic  com]K'iisates  for  the  dilTerenci'  of  <'urvature.  The 
exiH-riencj'  g.aineil  on  the  Ilartz  Uailw.ay  goes  to  show  that  the 
rack  tj-eth  wear  1  millimeter  in  l.")*!  ye.-us,  and  the  spur  wheels 
last  12  vears  The  Uigg<'nbach  spur  wheel  lasts  only  two 
years.  'Third,  the  niimlier  of  rack  ttars  deterniin<-s  the  weight 
<if  the  trains  which  can  Iw  haiihil  on  such  a  track  ;  n  greater 
speed  is  possitile,  as  there  ar»'  always  t4-cth  in  contact  with  the 
rael>s,  and  cons«Mpiently  no  sli<Mks,  .as  in  the  Kiiisrenbtu'h  svs- 
tem  Five  mill's  an  hour  on  the  latter  causes  hammer  blows 
between  the  wlieel  and  rack  teeth,  whereas  in  the  Abt  system 
a  siK'cd  of  I-'i  miles  an  hour  is  obtained  without  shocks  or  "noise. 
The  Abt  system  has  been,  so  far,  a  gr.ind  success,  and  it  will 
no  doubt  receive  more  ext^-nded  application.  The  IJeyrout- 
Daiiiascus  Hailway.  S(i  miles  long,  will  U-  on  the  Aht  .<i3"stem. 
— Itiiilirny  Prms. 
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ENGINE   AND   TENDER   CONNECTION  ON  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 


Wk  illustrate'  herewith  llie  connection  between  the  engine 
and  tender  wliich  has  ))ccn  designed  for  use  witii  tlie  Class  P. 
locomotives  on  the  Punnsylvania  Railroad.  It  will  be  seen 
tliat  tlierc  is  a  spring  of  lO.UOO  ll)s.  capacity  placed  in  a  casting 
located  in  the  butter  plate  of  tlie  engine.    Tiiis  spring  is  thor- 


eled  before  the  safety  rigging  would  come  into  action  would 
be  but  a  trifle  over  3  in.,  which  is  very  much  less  than  could 
be  attained  did  the  safety  attachment  consist  oi  the  chain  con- 
nections. 

The  matter  of  safety  connections  between  engine  and  tender 
was  the  subject  of  a  recent  report  before  tlie  Master  Mechanics' 
Association,  in  which  great  weight  and  great  strength  were 
recommended.  This  arrangement  is  simple,  and  would  seem 
to  meet  the  requirements  as  to  both  strength  and  rigidity. 
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oughly  housed  in,  so  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  it  to  get 
loose  or  shake  out  of  place.  The  regular  draft  rigging  con- 
sists of  the  usual  pin  connections  with  a  bar  4  in.  wide  and  1^ 
in.  thick. 

The  safety  arrangement  consists  of  two  bars  IJ  in.  In  diame- 
ter, with  slotted  pin  connections  on  the  engine  and  a  solid  pin 
connection  on  the  tender.  This  allows  for  curvature  and  the 
usual  oscillation  lietwecn  engine  and  tender,  but,  should  there 
be  a  breakage  of  the  regukr  draft  rigging,  the  distance  trav- 


RUSSIAN  ENGINEERING  NOTES. 


A   STEAMEU  FOR  Rl'SSIAN   PRISONERS. 

The  following  description  of  a  steamer  built  in  Dumbarton. 
Scotland,  for  carrying  Russian  prisoners,  will  be  of  interest  to 
many  of  our  readers.  The  name  of  the  vessel  Is  Yarotlatl  and 
will  lorm  a  part  of  the  Russian  voluntary  fleet.  The  length 
of  the  steamer  is  420  ft.  on  deck,  with  a  tocadth  of  beam  oiiH. 
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(t.  The  hull  Is  of  steel,  and  there  are  three  decks,  the  rig- 
i;ing  being  that  of  a  two-masted  schooner.  The  displacement 
is  5,100  tons.  She  is  driven  by  twin  screws  turned  by  two 
triple  expansion  engines.  On  her  trial  trip  on  the  Clyde,  when 
the  draft  was  three-quarters  of  full  load,  her  speed  was  12 
knots.  This  steamer  is  especially  intended  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  prisoners  or  exiles  on  the  Sachalin  Isle.  Particular  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  construction  of  the  prisoners' 
apartment,  which  is  placed  between  the  hurricane  and  main 
deck,  and  is  so  arranged  that  tiiere  is  a  passage  of  1  ft.  be- 
tween the  planking  and  the  grating. 

The  openings  are  large  and  the  number  of  ventilating  tubes 
(luitc  suHicient,  so  that  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air  is  secured. 
In  case  of  storms,  when  ventilators  and  hatches  are  closed, 
two  ventilators  driven  by  electricity  are  placed  in  operation. 
In  addition  to  this,  supplementary  ventilating  tut>e8  are  ar- 
ranged for  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  beds  are  2 
ft.  X  6  ft.  and  are  arranged  in  two  rows.  The  engine-room 
is  entirely  isolated  from  the  prisoners'  quarters.  The  cost  of 
the  steamer  was  £74,000. 

She  will  sail  for  Odessa  and  then  take  on  board  800  prison- 
ers, and  in  Nickolof  will  take  on  3,600  tons  of  freight  for  the 
construction  of  the  Oussourl  Railway,  wlience  she  will  sail  for 
the  far  east.  The  vessel  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Denny  & 
Co.,  who  have  also  received  an  order  for  another  steamer,  to 
be  calle<l  the  Tamboff,  for  the  voluntary  fleet.  This  second 
vessel  will  be  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  YarotUitl, 
but,  instead  of  the  prisoners'  compartments,  she  will  be  ar- 
ranged to  carry  emigrants,  and  the  number  of  flrst-class  cabins 
will  be  increased  to  60.  The  contract  price  for  this  steamer  is 
t70,000,  or  £4,000  less  than  the  first  one,  which  is  said  to  be 
due  to  the  general  stagnation  in  the  shipbuilding  trade  and 
great  decrease  in  the  price  of  steel. 

THE  NEW   KCSSIAN   IMPERIAL  TRAIN   FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

A  correspondent  has  sent  us  the  following  description  of  a  new 
imperial  train  for  foreign  travel,  which  has  been  finished  at 
the  Alexandrovsk  Works  of  the  Nicolai  Railroad,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg : 

This  train  consists  of  11  eight-wheeled  cars— viz.,  sleeping- 
car,  parlor  car.  two  grand  ducal  cars  for  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
ofllcc  car,  guards'  car,  kitchen  car,  car  tor  attendants,  car  for 
electric  machines,  and  a  baggage  car.  The  length  of  each  car 
is  about  63  ft.,  so  that  the  whole  train,  without  engine,  is  about 
700  ft.  long. 

The  peculiarity  of  these  cars  is  that  the  bo<lies  of  them  are 
built  of  steel  sheets,  and  each  side  wall  is  made  of  a  single 
sheet.  The  wood  is  used  only  for  posts  and  rafters.  This 
system  is  designed  by  Mr.  Polonceau,  C.E.  There  was  great 
difficulty  in  preparing  such  steel  sheets— 55  ft.  long  and  /j  in. 
(!i  millimeters)  thicK,  which  can  be  made  at  the  Alexandrovsk 
Steel  Works. 

The  cars  are  mounted  on  two  four-wheeled  bogies  or  trucks 
with  a  triple  system  of  springs. 

The  bogies  are  so  arranged  that  the  wheels  can  be  changed, 
so  that  the  cars  can  run  on  Russian  tracks  of  5- ft.  gauge  and  on 
foreign  roads  4  ft.  Bi  in.  wide. 

The  heating  of  the  cars  is  by  steam  and  the  lighting  by  elec- 
tricity. The  train  is  provided  with  dynamo  machine  and  ac- 
cumulators. 

For  the  safety  of  travel  the  train  is  provided  with  three  sys- 
tems of  brakes— the  Hardy,  with  rarefied  air  ;  the  Westing- 
house,  with  compressed  air,  and  ordinary  hand  brakes. 

The  inner  ornaments  were  designe<l  by  special  artists  and 
made  bv  the  best  cabinet-makers,  Svirski,  Biiticher  tfc  Gilas- 
bcig,  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  bronze  furniture  was  made  at 
the  worksliop  of  Berto. 

All  the  mechanical  work  has  been  done  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  special  committee  presided  over  by  the  director 
of  the  railroad  department,  Mr.  Soumarokov. 

All  the  cars  have  been  sent  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Warsaw, 
where  they  will  be  put  on  the  foreign  track  (4  ft.  8^  in.  gauge) 
and  will  be  tried  there. 

SIBERIAN   RIVERS  AND  NAVIGATION. 

When  the  network  of  Russian  railroads  has  reached  the 
western  boundary  of  Siberia— viz  ,  when  the  Oural  Railroad 
has  been  carried  to  Tumen  on  the  Toura  River— tlien  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country  and  the  navigation  on  Siberian 
rivers  will  be  greatly  changed. 

In  former  times  corn  was  produced  in  Siberia  exclusively 
for  local  consumption  ;  now  agriculture  has  l)een  very  much 
developed,  and  the  export  of  its  pro<lucls  increases  every  year. 

The  immigration  of  settlers  from  European  Russia  increases 
prodigiously.  In  the  year  1885  9,678  settlers  pa.ssed  tlirough 
Tobolsk  ;  in  the  year  18U2  the  number  was  100.000  ;  and  for 


the  whole  period  (1885-92)  the  whole  number  of  immigrants 
(passing  the  Tobolsk  Government)  was  287,956. 

The  goods  traffic  through  the  main  water  ways  Toura  and 
Tobol,  being  the  prolongation  of  the  Oural  Railroad,  in  the 
period  from  4870-84  was  40,000  tons  ;  and  it  has  been  contin- 
ually on  the  increase,  reaching  250,000  tons  in  1892.  The  total 
freight  traffic  on  the  rivers  of  Western  Siberia  in  1892  was 
330,000  tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  (barges)  on  the  system  of  the  Obi  River 
has  increased  with  the  requirements  of  traffic. 

The  Qrat  steamer  in  Sitx.>ria  was  built  in  1844,  and  was  the 
only  one  till  1854,  from  which  time  the  number  of  steamers 
incrciised  every  year,  and  in  1893  the  whole  number  was  102, 
the  number  of  other  vessels  being  200. 

The  navigation  on  the  Siberian  rivers  during  the  last  twenty^ 
five  j'ears  has  changed  not  only  in  quantity,  but  also  in  quality. 
In  old  times  there  were  heavy  vessels  with  great  draft  and 
small  tonnage,  going  downward  with  the  flow  of  the  stream 
and  upward  by  means  of  wire.  Now  we  have  only  steamers 
towing  the  vessels  (barges). 

The  river  fleet  is  now  the  following  :  1  steamer  of  250 
N.H.P.  ;  1  steamer  of  180  N.H.P.  ;  4  steamers  of  150  N.H.P. 
eath  ;  8  steamers  of  120  N.H.P.  each  ;  9  steamers  of  100  N.H.P. 
each  ;  18  steamers  of  80  N.H.P.  each  ;  11  steamers  of  60 
N.H.P.  each  ;  15  steamers  of  40  N.H.P.  each,  and  21  small 
steamers. 

The  greatest  traffic  takes  place  between  the  upper  parts  of 
the  rivers  Obi  and  Irtish  from  the  one  side,  and  the  city  of 
Tumen  (terminus  of  the  railroad)  from  the  other.  About  all 
these  goods  are  carried  by  the  Siberian  rivers  the  great  dis- 
tance of  from  1,700  to  2,000  miles. 

The  Siberian  navigable  rivers  being  still  in  their  natural 
State,  navigation  is  dangerous,  and  the  freights  and  fares  are 
very  high— seven  to  eight  times  greater  than  the  freights  on  the 
Volga  River  in  European  Russia. 

The  control  of  the  Siberian  rivers  from  the  year  1809  has 
been  given  to  the  X  District  of  Way  Communications.  Thir- 
teen years  after,  when  the  X  district  was  cancelled,  the  control 
of  Siberian  rivers  was  divided  between  the  administration  of 
Eastern  Siberia  and  that  of  Western  Siberia.  Since  that  time 
the  administration  was  occupied  only  with  highways,  and 
nothing  was  done  for  the  rivers,  the  control  of  navigation  be- 
longing to  the  ordinary  police.  In  the  year  1882  the  administra- 
tion of  Western  Siberia  was  cancelled  and  its  water  communi- 
cations have  been  transmitted  to  the  Department  (ministry)  of 
Way  Communications.  From  the  years  1882-93  this  depart- 
ment has  onl^  superficially  studied  Siberian  waterways. 

Such  condition  of  navigable  rivers  cannot  be  called  favor- 
able navigation  ;  but  the  Department  of  Way  Communica- 
tions, having  in  view  the  limited  resources  of  the  State  treas- 
ury, must  confine  the  improvement  of  the  waterways  to  those 
most  necessary— viz.,  the  rivers  Yenissey,  Lena,  Angara,  Se- 
lenga,  Oussouri,  while  the  artificial  Obi- Yenissey  connection 
will  for  the  present  be  left  in  its  present  state. 

Hydrotechnic  works  will  be  undertaken  on  the  following 
rivers  :  On  the  Toura  River,  from  Tumen  to  its  estuary  in 
Tobol ;  on  the  Tobol  River,  from  the  estuary  of  Toura  to  its 
estuary  in  Irtish  ;  on  the  Tomi  River,  from  Kouznetzk  to  its 
estuary  ;  on  the  Choulim  River  from  Achinsk  to  its  estuary. 

Besides  these  the  channel  (navigable  channel)  will  be  marked 
on  the  following  waterways  :  Toura  River,  from  Tumen  to 
ita  estuary  ;  Tobol  River,  from  its  estuarj-  of  Toura  to  Irtish  ; 
Irtish  River,  from  Semipalatinsk  to  Tolwlsk  ;  Obi  River, 
from  Barnaoul  to  Tobolsk  ;  Tomi  River,  from  Kouznetzk  to 
estuary  ;  Choulim  River,  from  Achinsk  to  estuary. 

Lastly,  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  telegraph  line  from  Tobolsk 
to  Krivoshchekova,  the  point  where  the  future  railroad  crosses 
the  Obi  River  (1,500  miles),  and  make  the  exact  surveys  and 
explorations  of  Shilka  River  from  Svetensk  to  estuary,  and  of 
Amour  River  from  the  estuary  of  Shilka  to  the  Khabarofka. 
For  the  control  of  this  waterway  the  Department  of  Way  Com- 
munications appoints  now  administrations  of  water  communi- 
cations of  Western  Siberia  with  a  territory  including  5,000  miles 
of  waterways.  For  the  improvement  of  tlie  waterways  $815,000 
has  l)een  appropriated,  and  $250,000  more  will  be  expended 
each  year  thereafter. 

THE  NEW  TERMS  OK  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THK  GKEAT  6IBBKIAN 
RAILROAD. 

In  one  of  the  last  sessions  of  the  Siberian  Railroad  Commit- 
tee, presidetl  over  by  the  successor  to  the  Russian  throne,  Tsar- 
evitch  Nicolas,  an  acceleration  in  construction  of  a  through 
railroad  was  decided  upon.  For  that  purpose  a  temporary 
track  will  be  laid  from  Irkoutsk  to  Listvinichnaia,  a  landing- 
place  on  the  west  bank  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  a  regular  steam 
ferry  connection  between  this  landing-place   and  the  Trans- 
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baikal  Railroad  will  be  established.  This  temporary  railroad, 
53  miles  long,  will  accelerate  the  time  of  opening  of  the  through 
Siberian  railroad,  for  thi'  loop  of  the  Baikal  line  located  on  the 
south  bank  of  Lake  Baikal  is  very  ditlicult  of  construction, 
and  will  require  very  much  time  for  completion.  The  t.emix>- 
rary  line  will  probably  remain  permanently,  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  loop  of  the  Baikal  line,  to  supplement  the  navi- 
gation on  Lake  Baikal. 

The  steam  ferry  on  Lake  Baikal  will  work  during  eight 
months  in  the  year,  and  make  a  good  conne<-tion  between  the 
Central  Siticrian  Uailroad  and  the  TransbaYkal  Kailroad.  But 
during  the  four  winter  months,  when  Lake  Baikal  is  frozen 
and  covered  with  ice,  the  transportation  of  goods  and  pas- 
sengers over  the  ice  of  I.Ake  Baikal  (wliicli  is  here  alwut  25 
miles  wide)  will  Ik;  performed  on  sleilges,  or  by  means  of  a 
light  narrow-gauge  track  laid  on  the  ice. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  general  acceleration  in  construction  of 
different  lines  Iwlonging  to  the  Great  Sil>eiian  liailroad  was 
decided  upon  ;  so  the  Central  Silierian  Ilailroiui  from  the  Obi 
River  to  Irkoutsk,  1,167  miles  long,  will  l>e  completed  in  1898 
(instead  of  1900,  as  was  proposed  before).  The  work  will  prob- 
ably be  executed  in  this  time,  as  the  local  population  is  avail- 
able for  the  construction  of  railroad  works,  and  the  materials 
for  triick-laving  can  lie  carried  not  only  to  the  starting-point, 
Krivoshchekova,  on  the  Obi  River,  but  even  to  the  terminus, 
Irkoutsk,  on  the  Angara  River,  and  in  Achinsk,  on  the  Choulim 
River.  These  two  rivers,  Angara  and  Choulim,  will  be  im- 
prove<l  for  that  purpose.  The  plan  of  construction  is  as  fol- 
lows :  In  1895  the  section  of  the  Central  Siberian  Railroad 
from  Achinsk  (on  Choulim)  to  Krasnoiarsk  (on  YenLssey),  117 
miles,  will  be  completed.  The  rails  and  other  materials  for  this 
line  will  be  carried  from  Tumen  through  Toura,  Tolxil,  Irtish, 
Obi,  and  Choulim  to  Achinsk.  The  line  from  Achinsk  to 
Krasnoiarsk  being  comjUeted  (in  1895),  the  same  materials  can 
Iw  carried  to  Krasnoiarsk,  and  from  these  through  Ycnissey 
and  Angara  to  Irkoutsk,  and  in  1806  the  track-laying  can  be 
commenced  from  Krasnoiarsk  and  Irkoutsk  simultaneously. 
Of  course  for  this  purpf)8e  the  earthwork  on  the  whole  line 
will  be  undertaken  in  1894  and  completed  during  the  tirst  half 
of  the  year  1895. 

RIVEK    NAVIGATION   IN    IIUSHIA. 

According  to  data  compiled  by  the  Russian  congress  of 
hydrotechnic  engineers,  the  principal  rivers  of  European  Rus- 
sia carry  about  30,000,000  tons  of  freight  in  all.  These  are 
the  official  tigures,  but  in  conse<|uence  of  the  bad  system  of 
registration  the  real  figures  are  surely  double  this  amount. 
The  Russian  railroads  now  carry  about  54,000,000  tons  a  year, 
so  that  the  navigation  is  relatively  important. 

European  Russia  (without  Siberia)  has  more  than  ;i5,000 
miles  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  which  is  more  than  in  the 
remaining  countries  of  Europe,  which,  taken  all  together 
(France,  Germany,  Austria,  England,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Sweden),  have  only  28.000  miles. 

The  Russian  river  fleet  is  also  very  great.  There  are  1,300 
steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  about  83,(XK).  On  German  rivers 
there  are  only  570  steamers,  on  Austrian  (Danube  and  its  trib- 
utaries) only  193.  Besides  tliose  mentioned,  the  Russian  rivers 
carry  21,000  other  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  6,000,000.  Ger- 
many has  onlv  18,000  such  vessels  whose  tonnage  is  1,300,000. 
The  Donau  Company,  in  Austria,  has  only  750  barges  with 
200,000  tons  of  displacement.  The  river  fleet  of  Russia  is 
therefore  twice  liS  great  as  the  river  fleet  of  all  other  European 
countries.  The  numlier  of  ton-miles  made  by  this  fleet  during 
the  half  vcar  of  navigation  is  more  than  the  number  of  ton- 
miles  made  on  the  railroads  during  the  whole  year.  The  latter 
in  1890  was  aliout  8  milliard  ton-miles. 

The  (luantity  of  freight  carried  by  Russian  rivers  (20,000,000 
to  40,0(K),000  tons)  can  be  compared  only  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  where  60,0<X),000  tons  are  carried  yearly. 


GAS  POWER  ON  TRAMWAYS. 

•  These  columns  have  from  time  to  time  recorded  manv  at- 
tempts to  supcrsi'dc  horses  on  tramways  by  some  form  of  me- 
chanical power.  Steam  locomotives,  compressed-air  motors, 
secondary  batteries,  cable  cars,  and  electric  underground  and 
overhead  systems  have  all  bieon  described.  Yet,  altliough 
often  introtfuceil  by  men  of  great  ability  and  backed  by  ample 
capital,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  has  made  an  unciualifled 
success  in  this  country,  while  some  have  been  alwolutc  fail- 
ures. The  (piestion  is  full  of  difficulties  of  a  most  formidable 
character.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  horse  is  a 
fairly  cheap  motor,  and  anything  that  aspires  to  displace  him 
must  be  at  least  as  cheap.     Further,  it  must  not  be  the  cause 


of  nuisance  either  to  passengers  or  to  the  general  public.  It 
must  not  occasion  either  noise,  smell,  or  smoke,  or  be  very 
unsightly,  and  it  must  be  under  perfect  control.  Much  of  the 
mechanical  difiicultv  arises  from  the  fact  that  some  10  or  13 
H.P.  must  Ix;  provided  to  do  tlie  work  of  two  live  horses,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  great  weight  of  machinery  must  be  carried. 
These  various  requirements  sadly  hamper  the  proceedings  of 
inventors,  especially  on  lines  where  the  traffic  is  light.  Given 
a  sufficient  supply  of  passengers,  either  the  CAble  or  the  trolley 
system  answers  fairly  well  ;  but  the  initial  expenditure  is  so 
great  that  it  is  only  possible  when  a  large  and  steady  revenue 
can  be  relie<i  upon. 

As  a  means  of  working  tramways  in  which  a  large  outlay  is 
impossible,  which  probably  means  90  per  cent,  of  those  in  this 
country,  there  is  being  introduced  by  the  Traction  Syndicate, 
Limited,  of  22  Chancery  Lane,  London,  a  self-contained  car, 
fitted  with -a  gas  engine  and  carrying  its  gas  supply  compressed 
in  steel  tubes.  Such  a  car  is  now  In  regular  work  on  the 
Croydon  &  Thornton  Heath  Tramway  Company's  lines,  and 
will  be  watched  with  great  interest  by  all  engaged  in  such 
matters.  It  certainly  baa  much  to  recommend  It.  The  car  is 
not  noticeably  different  from  a  horse  car  ;  it  runs  quietly  and 
easily,  emitting  neither  smoke  nor  steam,  and  is  quite  under 
control.  Inside  passengers  can  hear  a  slight  rumble  of  ma- 
chinery and  perceive  a  trifling  vibration,  but  after  a  minute  or 
two  these  are  unheede<i,  and  practically  there  is  nothing  to  de- 
tract from  their  comfort.  Neither  they  nor  bystanders  in  the 
street  can  perceive  any  machinery  whatever,  for  the  engine 
and  gearing  are  entirely  enclosed,  the  motor  lying  under  one 
seat  and  the  wheels  and  clutches  under  the  floor  of  the  car. 
The  driver  stands  on  the  end  platform  with  the  usual  brake 
handle  beside  him,  and  in  front  of  him  a  lever  which  operates 
the  clutches  controlling  the  gearing.  With  the  lever  vertical 
the  engine  is  out  of  engagement  with  the  axles  ;  when  the 
lever  is  placed  to  one  side  or  the  other  the  slow  or  the  fast  gear 
is  in  engagement.  There  is  a  second  lever  for  operating  re- 
versing clutches  ftt  the  end  of  the  line. 

The  motor  has  two  cylinders  placed  face  to  face  at  op- 
(X>site  sides  of  the  crank  shaft  and  both  driving  on  to  one 
crank.  At  one  end  of  the  shaft — that  nearest  the  side  of  the 
car — is  a  flywheel,  and  at  the  other  end  a  pinion  gearing  into  a 
wheel  on  the  first  motion  shaft,  which  lies  under  the  floor  of 
tlie  car.  On  this  shaft  are  two  pinions,  either  of  which  can 
be  made  to  drive  a  second  motion  shaft,  the  large  pinion  giv- 


ing a  speed  of  8  miles  an  hour  to  the  car  and  the  small  pinion 
"alf    "  -      -    -      -    ■ 
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wood  between  them.     One  disk  is  set  up  toward  the  other  by 


half  that  speed.    Each  of  these  pinions  is  furnished  with  a 
friction  clutch  consisting  of  two  disks,  with  a  ring  of  beech- 


means  of  bell  cranks  and  spring  toggle  arms  pivoted  to  a  slid- 
ing collar,  the  arrangement  being  such  that  when  the  clutch  Is 
in  engagement  the  pressure  of  the  arms  is  about  at  right  angles 
to  the  sliaft,  and  there  is  no  end  thrust  on  the  sliding  collar. 
The  second  motion  shaft  is  geared  to  the  axles  by  pitch  chains. 
For  driving  in  the  opposite  direction  the  rotation  of  the  first 
motion  shaft  is  reversed  by  intermediate  wheels  and  claw 
clutches. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  a  gas-driven  car  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  engine  must  not  be  stopped  en  route,  but 
must  run  constantly,  whatever  the  car  may  do.  It  is,  however, 
susceptible  of  a  certain  amount  of  regulation,  and  advantage 
has  very  ingeniously  been  taken  of  this  to  save  gas  and  to  lessen 
vibration.  When  the  work  is  light  the  governor  cuts  off  the  gas 
supply  to  one  cylinder  entirely,  the  other  doing  all  the  work. 
The  governor  is  loaded  by  a  spring  on  the  spindle  and  also  by 
weights  on  an  external  lever,  and  these  weights  can  be  lifted 
by  the  same  handle  that  operates  the  clutches.  By  this  means 
the  speed  of  the  engine  is  reduced  by  some  50  per  cent,  when 
tlic  car  is  standing,  and,  further,  the  gas  admission  is  delayed 
until  half  stroke,  with  the  result  that  the  explosion  is  rendered 
much  more  gentle  and  less  likely  to  give  rise  to  vibration  of 
the  car.  The  gas  is  carried  in  tlirce  receivers  under  an  initial 
pressure  of  120  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  enough  lieing  taken  for 
an  8  to  10-mile  run.  It  is  compressed  at  the  Thornton  Heath 
depot  by  a  gas  engine  and  pump,  and  is  kept  in  a  receiver 
under  a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres.  The  compressed  gas  is 
carried  to  the  car  by  a  pipe  and  flexible  hose,  the  charging 
occupying  no  more  time  than  changing  horses.  We  are  in- 
formed tliat  the  consumption  is  25  cub.  ft.  per  mile  at  the  cost 
of  a  penny. 

The  performance  of  the  car  is  quite  satisfactory.  It  carries 
38  pns-sengers  in  all,  and  makes  a  very  fair  speed,  the  limit  al- 
lowed by  the  Boanl  of  Trmle  being  8  miles  per  hour.  With 
the  slow  gear  it  will  readily  mount  an  incline  near  Thornton 
Heath  Station  of  1  in  23.  with  a  short  piece  of  1  in  16,  and  in 
coming  down  it  can  bcstojipcd  by  the  brakes  in  its  own  lengtli. 
It  also  goes  round  a  curve  of  85  ft.  radius  on  a  1  in  27  grade. 
Its  weight,  filled  with  passengers.  I&  5^  tons.     The  future  of 
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the  system  turns  mainly  on  the  question  of  maintenance.  The 
liret  cost  of  the  car  with  its  motor  is  not  greatly  different  from 
that  of  a  horse  car  with  its  11  horses.  For  gas  it  costs  Id.  per 
mile  against  3id.  per  mile  for  fodder  and  bedding  for  horses,  so 
tliat  it  starts  with  an  advantage  of  2^^.  per  mile.  Time  must 
decide  whether  horseflesh  or  mechanism  is  the  cheaper  to  keep 
iu  going  order.  The  new  motor  has,  at  least,  one  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  tramway  steam  locomotives  which,  in  some 
districts,  have  done  good  service — it  has  no  boiler  to  be  con- 
stantly under  repair.  There  are  £14,000,000  sterling  invested 
In  tramways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  very  unsatisfactory 
results  as  to  dividends,  so  that  evidently  there  is  a  wide  open 
iiig  for  any  system  that  would  effect  an  economy  in  working. 
—Engineering,  .     j    , 


RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  JAPAN. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  World's  Fair  much  had  been  made 
known  about  Japan  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  country 
is  undergoing  great  social,  commercial  and  political  changes, 
and  is  making  rapid  strides  iu  improving  her  means  of  communi- 
cation and  public  works  in  general.  The  first  railway  was 
commenced  in  1870,  and  there  are  now  more  than  1,900  miles 
of  railways  working,  besides  several  lines  under  construction 
or  proposal,  which  are  as  follows  : 
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The  standard  gauge  of  Japanese  railways  is  3  ft.  6  in.  The 
permanent  way  consists  of  flat-bottomed  steel  rails  weighing 
60  lbs.  per  yard,  laid  on  cross-sleepers,  except  66i  miles  for 
Tokyo- Yokohama  and  Kobe-Kyoto  lines,  on  which  double- 
headed  rails  on  cast-iron  chairp  are  used.  On  the  Kobe-Kyoto 
lines  cast-iron  pot  sleepers  were  first  tried,  but  they  were  gradu- 
ally replaced  with  timber  cross-sleepers.  Lately,  an  experi- 
ment was  made  with  earthenware  sleepers  in  the  Shinbashi 
station  compound.  As  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  wood 
In  Japan,  and  it  is  not  attacked  by  insects,  timber  sleepers  an 
swer  very  well.  The  railways  are  mostly  single  lines,  with  the 
following  exceptions  : 

Shinbashi- Yokohama  Line,  18  miles  (double  line). 
Numadzu-Oyama  "     23      " 

Ueno-Omiya  "     161    "         "        " 
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The  above  lines  are  enth^ly  double-tracked.  The  earthwork 
for  Kobe- Kyoto  Line  (47i  mdes)  is  made  for  a  double  way  and 
the  bridges  single  way.  All  other  lines  are  entirely  single 
lines.  Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  earthwork  for  single  lines. 
There  are  430  stations,  of  which  Shinbashi.  Yokohama.  Kyoto, 
Osaka,  Kobe,  Hiogo,  Moji,  Yokkaichi,  Tsuruga,  Naoetsn. 
Ueno,  Omiya.  Oyama,  Awomorl,  Temiya.  etc.,  are  large  sta- 
tions. These  are  mostly  of  wooden  buildings,  but  some  are 
of  brick  and  stone  work  with  iron  roofs.    There  are  extensive 


workshops  of  the  Imperial  Government  railways  in  Shinbashi 
and  Kobe,  where  locomotives  and  cars  are  built  and  rei)aired. 
The  locomotives  are  mostly  of  English  manufacture,  but  there 
are  some  American  and  German  locomotives,  as  well  as  of 
Japanese  make,  the  total  number  for  the  whole  1,900  miles 
being  340.  The  ruling  gradient  is  1  in  40  (2.5  per  cent.),  and 
the  sharpest  curve,  15  chains. 

As  the  country  is  mountainous  and  full  of  rivers  and  run- 
ning streams,  there  are  several  engineering  works — deep  cut- 
tings, high  embankments,  tunnels,  bridges  and  culverts.  In 
order  to  carry  out  earthworks,  temporary  rails  are  used.  The 
Japanese  coolies  are  not  at  all  accustomed  to  use  wheel-bar- 
rows, but  they  are  well  trained  to  carry  earth,  stone,  or  any- 
thing on  their  shoulders  with  straw  net  or  mokko.  In  blasting 
rocks,  gunpowder,  dynamite  and  other  explosives  are  used.    ^ 

Bridges  consist  mostly  of  wrought-iron  plate  or  Warren 
girders,  except  some  brick  arches,  which  are  usually  construct- 
ed in  a  deep  valley  or  for  flood-openings.  The  usual  span  of 
plate  girder  is  40  ft.,  and  that  for  Warren  girders  is  100  ft. 
But  in  large  rivers,  where  longer  spans  are  required,  Warren 
girders  of  200  ft.  span  are  constructed.  The  superstructure 
is  of  an  ordinary  character,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  When  the 
ground  is  of  a  substantial  material,  concrete  foundation  is  made 
and  masonry  piers  are  built,  but  in  case  of  soft  material  usu- 
ally biick  walls  aie  sunk,  though  cast  or  wrought-iron  piers 
(from  3  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  diameter)  are  sometimes  constructed. 
While  iron  is  required  to  be  brought  from  Europe,  bricks  are 
manufactured  in  every  part  of  the  country  :  thus  the  latter  is 
preferable  in  Japan.  The  brick  cj-linder  foundations  for  large 
bridges  are  constructed  in  the  following  way  :  The  wells  are 
usually  built  to  rest  on  hard  stratum,  in  two  columns,  12  ft.  in 
external  diameter  and  2  ft.  thick,  differing  in  depth  from  30 
ft.  to  90  ft.  below  river-bed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
bed.  Through  the  whole  height  of  the  cylinder  tie  bolts  run, 
and  they  are  fastened  to  the  curb-shoe,  whose  outer  side  con- 
stitutes a  cutting  edge.  Below  the  ground  level  the  diameter 
of  the  wells  is  reduced  to  8  ft. ,  and  it  is  filled  with  concrete. 
From  this  level,  masonry  works  are  carried  up  to  the  outside 
of  the  girders.  The  space  between  the  two  cylinders  is  arched 
over,  and  an  intermediate  wall  is  constructed.  To  sink  the 
wells,  first  the  brick-work  is  built  on  the  curb-shoe,  which 
is  already  placed  in  its  position.  A  pair  of  the  cylinders 
forming  one  pier  is  usually  sunk  alternately  so  as  to  avoid  any 
great  difference  of  levels  01  the  wells  and  consequent  divergence 
from  the  vertical  plane.  In  order  to  excavate  inside  the  wells, 
Milroy's,  Webb's,  and  Bull's  dredgers  were  tried,  of  which  the 
last  proved  most  suitable  for  its  simplicity  and  ease  of  using. 
But  in  case  of  gravel  bottom  it  is  objectionable  on  account  of 
stones  being  caught  in  the  jaws  of  the  dredger,  which  causes 
difliculty  and  prevents  it  from  being  pulled  up  without  tiie 
contents  being  run  out.  It  is  usual  to  employ  a  simple  hand 
dredger  made  by  a  contractor,  which  is  skillfully  handled  by 
Japanese  workmen.  When  the  cylinders  are  sunk  to  proper 
position  they  are  filled  with  concrete. 

The  best  season  for  sinking  the  foundations  is  from  October 
to  the  following  May,  which  is  the  time  when  the  autumnal 
Uoods  set  iu  and  the  vernal  floods  begin  from  the  thawing  of  ice 
and  snow  in  the  mountains. 

It  will  be  interesting  tu  notice  the  cost  of  some  large  bridgfss 
on  Japanese  railways,  which  are  as  follows  :    .  » ;    . 


Iljjna. 


Rukago  gawa  Bridgv  (Tokaido  Line). 
Banew  gawa 

Fujikawa             "  " 

Abe-kawa             "  " 

Oi-gawa                ..  .      •       >. 

Tenriu-jawa        **  •• 

Ilamana  No.  3     "  ,.;•'• 

Tahagi-gawa        "  .            " 

Kixo-gawa            "   _  *" 

Nagara-gawa        '*  .           " 

Yebi  kaw»            «  .. 

Aiclii-gawa           "  '               •■ 

NoisU'gawa            '*  -,''•* 

Seta-gawa             "  '           '• 

Katanra-gawa       '•  •' 

Upper  Kanzaki-gama  Brklgc    " 

Lower              *'  *'        " 


Length 

Total 

toFSet. 

Cmt. 

Dollars. 

1,6.% 

434.906     ! 

1,36H 

77,682 

1,874 

283,360 

1,830 

80,874 

3,339 

409,316 

3,967 

507,066 

1,57« 

64,978 

1,139 

64.973 

1,874 

302,286 

1.490 

204,271 

l.OM 

181.546 

1.306 

56,767 

1,789 

82,633 

1.450 

88.024 

1.197 

261,633 

1,297 

283,415 

1,187 

279,941 

Cost  per 

Running 

Foot. 


Dollars. 
26:1.58 

56. 7W 
151.21 

44.19 
122.56 
127.82 

41.18 

57.04 
161.31 
137.09 

i?2.oe 

43.50 

46.71 

60.71 

218  57 

218.. 52 

2S5  82 


The  timnels  of  Japanese  railways  are  usually  for  a  single  line, 
except  some  short  tunnels  (on  Kobe-Osaka  Line)  under  rivers 
whose  beds  became  elevated  above  the  surrounding  grounds  by 
the  deposits  of  materials  brought  from  the  source.  The  cross- 
section  is  shown  in  fig.  4.    Generally  the  width  of  springing 
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of  arch  is  14  ft.,  and  the  height  from  rail  level  lo  sofflt  of  arch 
is  14  ft.  In  the  Usui-Toge  Itailway  these  dimensions  were  made 
15  ft.,  as  a  larger  locoraotive  of  the  Abt  system  was  designed 
for  that  steep  railway.  The  tunneling  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows  :  At  first  the  top  headings  of  6  ft.  x  5  ft.  are  made. 
Then  the  excavations  to  the  full  dimensions  are  carried  on. 
This  is  done  both  by  rock  drills  and  hand  workings.  The 
archings  of  the  tunnels  are  from  2  rings  to  6  rings,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  rock,  and  below  the  springing,  side  walls 
are  built,  their  back  being  well  rammed  with  concrete  or  gravel 
puddle.  Ventilation  is  kept  by  means  of  fans  working  at  the 
end  of  a  long  wooden  tube  with  closed  doors.  The  portals  of 
the  tunnels  are  well  constructed  with  stones  and  bricks. 
The  following  list  gives  c(«t  of  principal  tunnels  : 


Names. 


Ilakoiiu-yama  No.  %  Tuiini.-1  (Tokuido  Line) 

.f  No.  3 

l8hibc  ■■  " 

Isoliaiiia  " 

Makiiiobara  "  " 

OMkka-yama  " 

Nakoe  Tuiiiiul  (Yokouuku  Liuu) 

Nuinama    "  "  

Tansgase-yaiua  Tunnel  (Tauriiga  Liui-J. 


LenKlh 

ToUl 

in  Feet. 

Colt. 

Dollars. 

1.808 

ll.'>,573 

I.IKM 

61,472 

a.ata 

131,411 

3,1C7 

2in.87J 

3,2T:J 

213,017 

a.  181 

J03.a&l 

1,130 

34.H0U 

1,319 

41,795 

4,4-£ 

425,4!)U 

Cmtper 

RiinDiiig 

Foot. 


Dollara. 
61.09 
I'lO.OS 
45.87 
60  58 
05.27 
tCi.iO 
30.80 
31  09 
96.10 


rikisha  (a  carriage  drawn  by  a  man)  is  used,  which  was  shown 
in  the  Chicago  Exposition.  The  iinrikisha  ha.s  also  l>een  in- 
troduced into  China  and  India  from  Japan.  In  this  way 
manual  power  is  still  being  U8e<i  for  some  otlier  works.  It  is 
known  in  America  that  machine  is  ultimately  cheaper  than 
animal  or  man  power.  In  Japan,  too,  the  latter  is  gratlually 
being  replaced  by  the  former. 

The  motive  power  at  present  used  in  the  country  Is  as  fol- 
lows : 

ui..n. .«,.«,.,  «a  nrm  n   p    J  General  workshope,  26,000  H.  P.  ; 
Steam-power,  38,000  H.  P.  ^  jii„i„g  ia,oOO      " 

Water-power,    5,700  U.  P.  J  General  workuliope,   3,100     " 

1  Mining,  2,800      " 

43,700  II.  P. 

In  the  above  figures  the  puwer  used  for  the  propulsion  of 
railway  cars  and  steamships  is  not  included.  As  there  is  u 
convenient  supply  of  water  in  mining  districts,  water  power 
is  generally  used  there.  In  countries  like  Switzerbind  and 
Japan,  where  tlierciaa  natural  supply  of  energy,  it  is  economi- 
cal to  utilize  it,  especially  with  the  aid  of  electric  motors.  It 
is  owing  to  the  advancement  of  electrical  engineering  that  this 
problem  is  now  entering  into  the  field  of  practical  engineer- 
ing. Thus,  water-power  can  be  derived  in  a  great  many  differ- 
ent ways— t'.t.,  from  the  most  primitive  form  of  water-wheel, 
having  only  two  buckets — still  to  be  found  in  some  country 
districts  of  Japan— to  the  great  installation  of  turbines  and 
dynamos  at  Uie  Falls  of  Niagara.  An  example  of  an  artificiul 
canal  for  deriving  water-power  is  seen  in  the  Kyoto  Canal 
Works,  which  were  illustrated  iu  Tuk  Uailboad  and  En- 
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Of  the  average  cost  of  one  mile  of  Japanese  railways,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  for  the  Imperial  Government  railways  the 
cost  (an  average  for  5.')7.61  miles)  is  $63,475.  and  for  the  ^  iphon 
Railway  Company  the  cost  (an  average  for  593.08  miles)  is 
$33,468.  The  former  has  more  bridges  and  tunnels  than  the 
latter.  For  all  other  private  lines  a  fair  average  cost  per  mile 
may  be  said  to  be  from  $45,000  to  $50,000.  The  tralHc  re- 
ceipts of  the  Imperial  Government  railways  is  $150  per  mile 
per  week,  and  that  for  the  Niphon  I^ilway  Company,  $00. 

MOTIVE  POWER  IN  JAPAN. 

The  Japanese  islands  are  generally  within  the  easy  reach  of 
steamers,  and  there  are  main  trunk  lines  of  railways  almost 
C'>mpleted  with  roads  connecting  important  towns  and  locali- 
ties which  are  gradually  improvetl.  In  some  cities  and  towns 
I  here  are  tramways.     But  in  every  part  of  the  country  jin- 


oiNKKUiNo  Journal  for  March,  1891.     This  work  is  calculated 
to  produce  3,000  II. P. 

Although  in  Europe  and  America  coal  is  generally  found  in 
the  ciirboniferous  strata,  it  is  not  the  case  in  Japan.  It  is  seen 
from  the  marine  nature  of  the  strata  that  some  parts  of  the 
country  were  sunk  beneath  the  primeval  ocean,  and  had  not 
land  for  dense  vegetation.  In  rocks  of  the  Mesozoic  era, 
which  follow  the  carboniferous  strata,  some  coal  seams  are 
found,  but  they  are  not  valuable.  In  the  Cainozoic  strata,  es- 
pecially associated  with  tertiary  formation,  there  are  many 
important  coal  fields  which  are  scattered  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Among  these  fields,  tliose  in  Hokkaido  and 
Kinshln  are  most  pr(Suctive,  the  rich  seams  being  from  4  ft. 
to  8  ft.  thick.  In  these  comI  districts  coal  mining  has  been 
established  and  railways  built,  and  they  arc  working  with 
great  success. 
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The  total  annual  production  of  coal  in  Japan  is  3,000,000 
tons.  Out  of  this  amount,  120,000  tons  are  used  for  railways, 
330,000  tons  for  steamships,  520,000  tons  for  workshops,  480,00 ) 
tons  for  manufactures  of  salt,  and  the  remaining  1,350,000  tons 
are  exported  to  China,  India,  America,  etc. 

Besides  being  derived  from  coal,  power  has  another  source, 
namely,  forests,  from  which  wood  and  charcoal  are  obtained. 
The  quantity  of  wood  which  is  consumed  as  fuel  and  charcoal 
iu  Japan  is  enormous,  amounting  to  47,400,000  tons  per  year. 
Out  of  this  amount,  40,000,000  tons  are  for  domestic  use, 
650,000  tons  for  the  manufacture  of  tea,  1,900,000  tons  for  the 
manufacture  of  silk,  4,850,000  tons  for  miuing  and  smelting 
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works.  Thus  the  forests  are  the  principal  source  of  heat  and 
Ijowcr  in  Japan.  But  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  to  destroy 
the  forests  of  a  country  is  to  destroy  its  rivers,  so  that  proper 
care  is  now  being  given  to  them.  Thcie  are  good  forests  iu 
Central  Japan  and  thick  forests  in  Hokkaido,  which  are  not 
within  easy  reach  from  harbors  or  railways.  If  railways  be 
constructed  for  facilitating  the  transportation  of  wood  in  these 
forest  districts,  there  will  be  great  advantage.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  three  elements  of  power — i.e..  water,  coal  and  wood — will 
Ite  utilized  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 


THE  MOTIVE  POWER  REQUIRED  FOR  AN  ELEC 
TRIC  RAILWAY. 


L' iHectrieien  recently  published  a  long  article  on  the  elec- 
tric railway  running  from  Lyons  to  OuUins,  in  France,  in 
which  a  calculation  was  made  of  the  motive  power  required 
on  an  electric  tramway  using  the  overhead  trolley  wire.  The 
first  step  to  lie  taken  is  to  settle  upon  the  frequency  with 
which  cars  are  to  start  from  the  two  ends  of  the  line,  as  well 
as  the  maximum  and  average  speeds  to  be  maintained.     When 


this  is  laid  down  graphically  the  number  of  cars  in  service  can 
lie  readily  deduced.  The  calculation  of  the  motive  power  re- 
quired for  each  car  for  the  round  trip  is  based  upon  the  esti- 
mate of  20  lbs.  per  ton  for  resistances  on  a  level  track,  and 
10  lbs.  per  ton  for  each  1  per  cent,  of  gradient,  and  finally  by 
adjusting  the  power  required  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  speeds 
of  the  car  upon  the  graides  and  level  stretches.  If  tiien  we 
apply  the  formula  that  is  applicable  to  the  different  points 
along  the  line,  it  will  be  easy  to  construct  a  polygon  whose 
area  will  be  enclosed  between  lines  that  represent  the  amount 
of  work  required  to  keep  the  car  in  motion.  By  referring  this 
to  the  graphical  representation  of  the  running  cars  it  is  possi- 
ble to  determine  the  amount  of  power  required  by  each  car  at 
each  instant,  as  well  as  the  total  power  required  by  the  whole 
number  of  cars  at  the  same  instant  If  the  matter  is  carefully 
done  these  calculations  should  be  made  at  one  minute  inter- 
vals for  a  round  trip.  In  this  waj'  we  will  find  the  maximum, 
the  mean,  and  the  minimum  power  required,  it  being  possible 
that  the  last  may  be  zero.  The  figures  thus  obtained  only  in- 
dicate the  power  which  must  be  applied  horizontally  to  the 
axles  of  the  cars.  In  order  to  obtain  the  power  which  will  be 
required  at  the  station  we  must  take  the  etticiency  of  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  system  into  account,  and  this  may  be 
rated  as  follows  :  Motors  and  gearing,  70  per  cent. ;  line,  90 
per  cent. ;  generating  dynamo,  ^  per  cent. ;  steam-engine  and 
belting,  85  per  cent.;  giving  an  average  efficiency  of  48.2  per 
cent.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  that  we  utilize  about  50 
per  cent,  of  the  H.P.  indicated  at  the  cylinder  of  the  engine. 

Practically  these  calculations  are  very  quickly  made,  be- 
cause experience  has  shown  that  a  certain  number  of  kilo- 
watts will  be  required  for  a  given  number  of  cars,  and  that 
almost  entirely  independent  of  the  profile.  The  following 
figures  may  be  taken  as  typical : 

Generating  dynamo,  60  kilowatts.  4  cars. 
.  "  "       100         "      6-7    " 

It  may  be  readily  understood  why  this  should  be  the  case, 
because  when  there  are  up  grades  in  one  direction  they  become 
down  grades  on  the  return  trip,  and  the  car  will  require  no 
current  while  running  over  them.  The  calculations  will  be 
very  nearly  exact,  for  no  account  is  taken  of  the  times  when 
the  current  is  shut  oS.  It  is  admitted,  too,  that  it  takes  as 
much  current  to  bring  a  car  from  a  standstill  up  to  spyeed,  as 
it  does  to  ascend  a  3  per  cent  grade  at  a  speed  of  7^  miles  per 
hour.  In  any  case  the  figures  obtained  by  this  method  of  cal- 
culation are  valuable,  because  they  show  the  great  variations 
in  power  that  may  occur,  and  that  the  regulation  of  the  steam- 
engine  should  be  very  sensitive  in  order  to  meet  the  sudden 
variations  in  load  to  which  it  is  subjected.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  in  the  central  stations  of  electric  tram- 
ways, to  liave  the  needle  of  the  ampere  meter  vary  suddenly 
one  way  or  the  other  by  as  much  as  150  amperes.  It  is,  there- 
fore, desirable  to  know  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the 
maximum  and  the  mean  motive  power.  If  this  ratio  rises 
above  two,  as  occurs  in  lines  running  only  four  or  five  cars, 
the  best  steam-engine  to  use  is  one  of  the  high-speed  type, 
having  a  very  heavy  fly-wheel.  The  advantage  of  using  a 
high-speed  rather  than  a  low-speed  engine  for  sucli  work  as 
this  is,  of  course,  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  think  about 
it.  For  however  sensitive  the  valve  regulation  may  be  in  fix- 
ing the  point  of  cut-off,  it  acts  upon  the  admission  valve  and 
can  only  make  its  influence  felt  near  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  stroke  ;  hence,  it  is  certainly  more  rapid  in  an  engine 
making  250  revolutions  per  minute  than  in  one  making  60. 

When  the  ratio  of  maximum  to  average  power  is  included 
between  li  and  2,  as  when  from  six  to  eight  cars  are  run,  a 
slower  engine  can  be  usetl  if  it  is  provided  with  a  very  heavy 
fly-wheel.  Above  eight  cars  the  best  engine  to  use  is  one  of 
the  Corliss  type,  for  the  suddenpess  of  the  variation  from 
maximum  to  minimum  is  greatly  reduced. 

These  opinions  have  recently  been  confirmed  by  a  visit  lo  a 
central  station  of  an  electric  railway,  where  a  dynamo  of 
50  kilowatts  nominal  power  at  600  revolutions  is  driven  by  a 
steam-engine  running  120  revolutions  per  minute.  The  fly- 
wheel of  the  engine  is  very  small,  both  in  diameter  and 
weight ;  under  these  conditions  it  is  easy  to  detect  a  variation 
of  S)  per  cent,  in  the  speed  of  the  engine,  which  occurs  at 
regular  intervals  corresponding  to  the  stopping  and  starting 
of  the  cars  ;  yet  the  stops  being  fixed,  and  none  being  made 
on  signal,  the  variations  in  the  work  to  be  done  are  not  as 
great  as  would  occur  under  other  conditions. 

The  power  for  running  the  Lyons-Oullins  Railway  was  cal- 
culated in  this  way,  and  it  was  found  that  from  120-160  H.P. 
would  be  required  at  the  central  station  in  order  to  operate 
from  six  to  eight  cars.  Under  these  conditions  an  engine  of 
150  H.P.  was  required,  with  a  capability  of  rising  to  SOK)  II.P. 
for  short  intervals  in  case  of  necessity.    ,■ 
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TRANSMISSION  OF  POWHR.  WITH  AN  ANALY 
SIS  OF  COMPOUND  AIR   COMPRESSORS. 


By  a.  E.  Chodzko,  M.E. 


OEKERAL   REMARKS  ON  THE    TRANSMISSION   OE  POWER. 

Tub  transmission  of  power  ranlia  among  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects  wliicli  have,  during  the  past  tliirty  years,  en- 
gaged tlie  attention  of  the  engineering  profession.  This 
problem,  in  whatever  particular  form  it  occurs,  can  always 
be  retluced  to  the  following  general  terms  : 

To  convey  and  distribute  a  certain  amount  of  power  wtdch 
can  be  more  conveniently  generated  at  some  distHUce  from  the 
points  where  it  is  used  than  it  would  be  in  their  immediate 
vicinity. 

This  class  of  (juestions  Is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  fact,  which 
needs  no  demonstration,  thai  a  large  aggregate  power,  if 
generated  at  a  great  many  different  points  and  in  small  amounts 
at  each  of  them,  is  more  expensive  to  produce  than  if  the 
whole  was  generated  in  a  single  motor.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
the  central  power  station,  and  the  problem  is  :  How  to  con- 
vey power  therefrom,  cither  to  a  number  of  different  places  or 
to  one  other  single  place.  Any  practical  answer  to  this  ijues- 
tion  constitutes  a  system  of  power  transmission. 

A  system  of  power  transmission  is  essentially  formed  of  four 
distinct  elements  : 

1.  A  generator  of  power,  situated  at  a  central  station. 

2.  An  active  medium  wherein  this  power  is  concentratetl, 
whose  object  is  to  transfer  it  to  its  destination. 

3.  A  conductor  or  passive  conveyer  of  this  medium. 

4.  Motive  apparatus  to  utilize  the  conveyed  energy. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  enter  into  a  detailed  study  of  the 
various  systems  of  power  transmission  ;  both  the  quantity  and 
the  nature  of  the  problems  involved  in  such  a  work  exceed 
the  scope  of  the  present  paper,  and  only  an  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject will  be  offered. 

Six  principal  mediums  of  power  transmission  are  known  at 
present  whenever  the  distance  between  the  generator  and  re- 
ceptors exceeds  the  limits  of  a  factory.  These  are  :  (1)  Trac- 
tion by  wire  rope  ;  (2)  water  under  pressure  ;  (3)  steam  ;  (4)  gas  ; 
(5)  electric  current ;  (6)  compressed  air. 

The  generation  of  power  is  effected  either  by  steam  or  by  a 
fall  of  water  ;  in  gas  transm!s.sions  heat  is  also  a  primary  agent. 
But  if  one  considers  the  correlation  between  the  velocity  of 
motion  in  these  various  mediums,  over  conductors,  and  the 
size  of  these  conductors,  a  distinctive  line  may  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  rope  system  and  the  five  others — namely,  in  the  for- 
mer the  velocity  with  which  the  active  medium  is  carried  over 
a  conductor  does  not  in  any  way  affect  intrinsic  energy.  In 
other  words,  a  pull,  or  tractive  effort  of  100  lbs.,  exerted  at 
the  generator  end  of  a  teledynamic  transmission,  would  t>e  in- 
tegrally conveyed  by  the  rope  to  the  receptor  end,  whatever 
be  the  length  and  the  size  of  this  rope,  and  also  the  rapidity 
of  conveyance,  if  there  were  no  intermediate  sheaves  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  rope.  The  resistances  due  to  the  friction 
of  sheaves  or  to  the  flexure  of  the  rope  would  be  concentrated 
at  the  terminal  sheaves,  but  not  generated  at  the  conductor. 

The  result  is  that  a  high  eflicTency  is  not  only  consistent 
with  high  velocity  and  a  small  conductor,  but  within  the  limits 
of  safety  and  of  resistance  ;  such  are  the  very  conditions  of 
high  etticiency  in  a  teledynamic  transmission,  because  a  high 
velocity  of  motion  means  a  small  tractive  effort  for  a  given 
power,  and  consecjuently  diminishetl  friction  in  their  bearings, 
and  a  retiucetl  size  of  rope  proportionally  reduces  stiffness  or 
resistance  to  bending. 

Some  remarkable  applications  of  this  system  liavc  been  in 
successful  operation  for  a  number  of  years  past.  More  recent 
and  no  less  important  illustrations  arc  found  in  the  cable  roads 
and  in  the  various  systems  of  aerial  rop>eways  for  transporting 
ore  and  the  like. 

Taking  now  the  five  mediums  for  transmitting  power,  one 
finds  water,  steam,  gas  and  compressed  aii.  The  energy  of 
these  mediums  obtamable  at  the  points  of  application,  com- 
pared with  energy  at  the  generator  end,  is  directly  affected  by 
the  size  of  the  conductors  and  the  rapidity  of  motion  of  the 
active  medium,  and  the  resistance  occurs  on  the  whole  length 
of  the  conductors,  increasing  with  their  length  ;  here  a  con- 
dition of  high  efficiency  for  a  given  [wwer  and  a  given  size  of 
conductor  is,  that  the  velocity  of  the  active  medium  be  limited 
to  a  point  beyond  which  this  efficiency  falls  rapidly. 

The  resistance  to  the  free  flow  of  an  electric  current  is  also 
greatly  affected  by  the  size  of  the  conductor,  and  varies  in- 
versely with  the  size,  and  proportional  to  the  length. 

The  above  distinction  between  the  first  system  and  the  five 
others  should  not  be  construed  as  a  criticism  of  the  general 


efficiency  of  each  system,   but  only  as  a  peculiar  feature  in- 
herent to  the  different  natures  of  the  active  mediums. 

Present  knowledge  of  the  subject  does  not  permit  us  to  for 
mulate  limitations  of  distance  to  which  the  power  can  be  trant^ 
mittetl.  We  are  no  doubt  on  tlie  eve  of  important  develop- 
ments in  this  respect,  and  the  results  of  the  contract  between 
the  Niagara  Cataract  Company  and  the  State  of  New  York 
for  a  300  mile  electrical  transmission  will  be  eagerly  watched 
by  the  engineering  world.  What  the  future  has  in  store  froin 
the  discoveries  of  Nikola  Tesla  and  others  is  now  a  matter  of 
speculation. 

So  long  as  the  distance  is  not  great  between  a  generator  ami 
the  receptor,  any  one  of  the  alwve  systems  may  be  applietl. 
No  absolute  rule  could  be  given  suitable  to  all  cases,  as  a 
guide  in  the  selection  l)etween  them,  tiecause  no  such  rule  ex- 
ists ;  the  distance  of  transmission  is  but  one  of  many  condi- 
tions to  tie  considered.  There  are  cases  in  which  water  has  an 
uncontested  superiority  over  an  elastic  and.compressible  power 
medium. 

The  following  statements  are  therefore  applicable  to  the 
general  problem  of  power  transmission,  and  remain  open  to 
possible  exceptions. 

When  the  distance  is  •'}  or  4  miles,  the  choice  between  the 
systems  of  power  conveyance  is  narrowing  down,  and  whea 
power  is  to  be  transmitted  10  or  20  miles,  electricity  and  com- 
pressed air  appear  to  be  the  most  advantageous.  One  class  of 
applications  exist  which  have  been  the  subject  of  exhaustive 
experiments  and  have  furnished  some  highly  valuable  and 
positive  data — the  distribution  of  power  over  a  concentrated 
field,  as  in  cities. 

In  this  ease  the  central  station  and  each  receptor  are  not  con- 
nected in  the  most  direct  way,  but  a  main  conductor  is  spread 
out  into  branches  involving  numerous  changes  in  the  direction 
of  the  course  or  flow.  These  circumstances  render  rope  trans- 
mis.sion  impracticable.  Water  is  also  unsuitcd  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  pressure  and  contraction  of  the  passages.  The 
danger  of  frost  is  also  an  impediment  in  most  places.  The 
choice  is  therefore  between  steam,  gas,  electricity  and  com- 
pressed air. 

Changes  of  temperature  have  much  influence  upon  the 
energy  of  steam,  while  gas.  electricity  and  compressed  air  are 
unaffected  by  temperature.  But  aside  from  this  fact,  which 
is  a  serious  objection  to  steam  transmission,  all  fluids  under 
tension  confined  within  conductors  are  liable  to  escape  and 
waste,  causing  a  direct  loss.  In  the  case  of  steam  such  loss 
occurs  by  leaks  and  heat  radiation.  With  gas,  by  leaks  only. 
With  electricity,  all  over  the  conductor  if  a  contact  occurs 
with  some  other  iKxly.     With  compressetl  air,  by  leaks  only. 

Complete  insulation  of  the  conductor  is  required  in  electrical 
transmissions  ;  with  air  and  gas  the  joints  alone  have  to  be 
guarded.  Steam  requires  both  close  joints  and  insulation  or 
covering  to  prevent  radiation. 

The  effects  of  leakage,  besides  the  loss  of  energy.  Involve 
personal  danger,  damage  to  surroundings  and  property  by 
heat  and  moisture,  eventual  danger  of  fire.  With  gas,  there 
is  danger  of  p<'rsonal  injury,  danger  of  fire  and  explosion. 
With  tlectricity,  danger  of  personal  injury,  serious  danger  of 
fire  if  contact  exists  lietween  conductors  and  their  surround- 
ings. With  compressed  air,  no  bodily  injury,  no  danger  of 
fire.  The  pre  heater  use<l  in  connection  with  the  receptor  is  a 
small  apparatus  under  easy  control,  because  it  is  in  operation 
during  working  time  only.  In  this  respect  c  nipressed  air  is 
distinctly  suiierior  to  other  mediums  of  transmission. 

Investigating  next  what  liecomesof  the  transmitting  medium 
after  it  has  performed  its  work,  one  finds  :  Steam  has  to  be 
condensed  or  conducted  into  the  atmosphere  clear  of  all  sur- 
roundings. Gas  is  deleterious,  and  must  also  be  conducted 
clear  of  surroundings.  Electricity  has  no  objectionable  effects 
so  long  as' insulation  is  effective.  Compressed  air  produces 
lieneficial  effects  by  a  supply  of  fresh  air  in  the  premises,  and 
by  utilization  for  various  purposes. 

One  feature  wherein  compressed  air  stands  above  all  other 
means  of  power  conveyance  is  in  the  possibility,  when  employ- 
ing proper  apparatus,  of  obtaining  a  practically  perfect  work- 
ing efficiency.  The  result  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  introtluce  additional  energy  before  using  In  a 
motor  or  engine,  and  this  is  done  with  no  objection  or  expense 
worth  considering.  Compressed  air.  therefore,  presents  more 
elements  of  economy,  safety  and  convenience  than  any  other 
medium  of  |)ower  conveyance  in  a  city  or  circumscriljed  dis- 
trict. From  the  consumer's  standpoint  its  advantages  are  even 
greater  than  the  engineer's. 

Experience  has  shown  that  an  air  motor  will  start  instantly 
after  any  length  of  stoppage,  which  is  seldom  the  case  with  a 
steam  engine,  and  still  less  witii  a  gas  engine.  The  absence 
of  the  noise  and  offensive,  odors  is  a  great  advantage,  also  the 
saving  of  space  and  the  reduction  of  Insurance  rates  makes  an 
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uir  motor  a  typical  ODe|for  small  industries,  especially  for  work 
parried  on  in  workmen's  houses  or  small  workshops.  The  ori- 
;,'in  of  fires  in  industrial  buildings  is  commonly  traced  to  a 
l>oiler-room  in  the  basement. 

In  addition  to  transmitting  power,  the  exhausted  air  can 
either  remain  at  the  outside  temperature  and  ventilate  a  room 
or  shop  where  the  work  is  done,  or  in  the  cold  season  the  fresh 
air.  by  adj  ustment  of  the  point  of  cut-off,  can  escape  at  any 
■wiirmer  temperature  desired. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  A.  W.  B. 
Kennedy,  is  the  case  of  a  Paris  restaurant  where  compressed 
uir,  after  actuating  an  electric-light  plant,  was  exhausted 
through  a  brick  flue  into  the  beer  cellar  ;  in  this  flue  the 
carafes  were  set  to  freeze,  and  large  molds  of  block  ice  were 
made  for  table  use,  while  the  air  was  still  cold  enough  in  pass- 
ing away  through  the  beer  cellar  to  render  the  use  of  ice  for 
awling  quite  unnecessary  even  in  the  hottest  weather. 

The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  p>owor  transmission,  it  is 
strange  to  say,  are  little  known,  and  erroneous  ideas  prevail 
about  the  efficiency  of  air  as  a  motive  medium. 

AIK  COMPRESSOUS. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  applications  for  com- 
prciMed  air  were  confined  to  mining  and  tunnel  works,  mainly 
in  rock  drilling,  and  less  frequently  in  driving  underground 
hoisting,  haulage  or  ventilating  plants.  As  a  rule  all  the  ma- 
chinery constituting  the  motive  machines  employed  was  of  the 
crudest  and  most  uneconomical  description.  In  both  rock 
ilrilis  and  underground  engines  the  air  was  used  with  little  or 
no  expansion,  and  allowed  to  escape  at  a  high  pressure. 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations  on  the  subject  of  power 
transmission.  Professor  Riedler  quotes  the  efliciency  of  small 
mining  plants  as  reaching  only  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  power 
applied  to  the  compressors.  Even  in  large  tunnel  works, 
where  high-class  single-stage  compressors  were  used,  the  pro- 
jtortions  of  22  to  82  per  cent,  were  for  a  long  time  considered 
us  the  best  efliciency  obtainable  in  the  practice,  according  to 
wliother  the  air  pressure  was  high  or  low,  and  the  logical  con- 
clusion of  this  was  that  low  air  pressure  was  an  element  of 
high  efficiency. 
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Fig.  I. 

The  heating  of  the  air  prior  to  its  use  in  engines  permitting 
complete  expiuision  led  to  a  high  initial  pressure,  since  a  given 
amount  of  work  became  available  from  a  small  volume  of  air. 

Such  high  pressure  permitted  smaller  mains  for  conveying 
the  air  from  the  compressors  to  the  motor— another  cause  of 
economy  in  first  cost  of  air-transmission  plants — but  this  econ- 
omy could  not  have  been  maintained  through  the  whole  sys- 
tem with  single  stage  compressors,  or  when  compression  is 
[K-rformed  in  one  cylinder.  Experience  has  shown  that  while 
7)  ?>  1.4  =  constant  is  the  symbol  of  adiabatic  compression, 
and  p  e  =  constant,  the  symbol  of  isothermal  compression,  the 
most  perfect  cooling  arrangements  used  in  air  compressors  can- 
not give  a  b«ttcr  result  than  ;)  v  1.2  =  constant.  A  single 
stage  compressor  with  spray  injection  shows  0.845  as  the  high- 
est attainable  efficiency  for  seven  atmospheres  absolute,  the 
efficiency  of  an  isotliermal  compressor  for  the  same  terminal 
pressure  being  1. 

Wliat  preheating  had  done  at  the  motor  end  of  the  trans- 
mission was  effecte<l  at  the  generator  end,  although  to  a  less 
degree,  by  the  multiphase  expression— 1.«.,  by  compressing 
successively  into  several  cylinders,  and  also  by  the  use  of  a 
iwsitive  motion  of  the  valves.  This  cla.ss  of  machines,  known 
by  the  name  of  compound  compressors,  must  be  considered  as 
an  essential  and  imjiirative  element  in  the  compression  of  air. 
The  efficiency  of  a  triple  compound  compressor  for  the 
above-quoted  terminal  air  pressure  would  be  found  equal  to 
0.95. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  except  for  moderate  pressures, 
or  when  the  question  of  economy  of  power  is  clearly  super- 
sede<l  bv  considerations  of  first  cost  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
plant,  the  compound  machine  must  be  regarded,  not  as  it  often 
is,  an  object  of  unnecessary  perfection,  but  as  the  rational 
type  of  modern  compressors.  This  fact  had  l)ecn  recognized 
l)y  the  pioneers  of  compound  compression  in  America,  the  Nor- 
walk  Iron  Works  of  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  it  is  credit- 


able to  them  to  have  pointed  out,  at  a  time  when  this  subject 
was  imperfectly  known,  that  the  exception  should  be  the  sin- 
gle and  not  the  compound  compressor. 

It  has  been  thought  that  a  summary  of  the  principles  of 
compound  compression  would  prove  of  interest,  and  it  is  the 
subject  of  the  second  part  of  the  present  paper.  While  the  use 
of  tbermodynamical  formula  is  unavoidable,  the  following  de- 
velopments are  offered  in  such  a  form  that  ordinary  mathe- ' 
matical  knowledge  will  render  their  perusal  easy. 

COMPOUND  AIR  COMrKESSOKS. 

Aj9  stated  in  what  precedes,  the  most  successful  war 
of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  air  compressors  is  by  compountf- 
ing  the  cylinders,  or  by  a  distribution  of  the  total  work  re- 
quired in  compression  between  several  distinct  cylinders. 

The  principle  of  compound  compression  can  be  described  as 
follows  :  Suppose  that  a  certain  volume  of  air  at  a  tempera- 
ture To  is  to  be  raised  from  a  pressure  Po  to  a  pressure 
P,  Po  being  most  commonly  the  atmospheric  pressure  of  14.7 
absolute  pounds  per  square  inch. 

In  ordinary  or  single-stage  compressors  the  free  air  is  intro- 
duced and  compressed  in  one  cylinder,  and  then  delivered 
directly  into  a  receiver.  In  the  compound  machine  this  air  is 
compressed  in  a  first  cylinder  from  its  initial  pressure  A  to  a 
certain  pressure  Pi,  smaller  than  the  terminal  pressure  P; 
there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  heat  generated  by  this  oom- 
piession,  less,  however,  than  in  a  single  cylinder  machine. 

The  air  at  pressure  P  is  forced  from  the  first  cylinder  into  a 
refrigerator,  wherein,  without  losing  its  pressure,  it  is  cooled 
down  to  its  primitive  temperature  TV,  its  volume  being  reduced 
accordingly.  It  tben  enters  a  second  cylinder,  where  it  is 
compressed  from  P,  to  another  pressure,  P,,  still  smaller 
than  P,  then  cooled  down  again  to  Tu,  and  so  on  compressed 
by  successive  stages  until  the  final  pressure  Pis  reache<l,  and 
the  air  delivered  from  the  last  cylinder  into  the  receiver. 

Compound  air  compressors  thus  consist  of  any  number  n  of 
cylinders,  whose  size  is  gradually  decreasing,  with  (n  —  1) 
coolers  interposed  between  them,  the  air  being  always  cooled 
down  to  its  primitive  temperature  before  passing  from  one  cyl- 
inder to  the  next.  The  diagram  (fig.  1)  represents  this  penes 
of  successive  compressions  and  of  intermediate 
coolings. 

The  result  of  this  combination  is  that  the  total 
heat  of  compression  to  be  got  rid  of  is  divided 
into  several  fractions,  the  series  of  cylinders  pre- 
senting to  the  cooling  ^ater,  destined  to  alworb 
this  heat,  a  greater  surface  than  would  a  single 
cylinder,  and  the  air  being  always  cold  when  en- 
tering any  cylinder  in  the  series. 

There  is  not,  at  a  first  glance,  any  special 
rule  governing  the  size  of  the  successive  cyl- 
inders, and  consequently  the  values  of  the  inter- 
mediate pressures,  and  these  quantities  might  be  chosen  at 
random,  but  when  adding  the  partial  amounts  of  heat  gen- 
erated in  the  successive  cylinders,  their  sum,  whicli  represents 
the  total  heat  of  compression,  and  consequently  the  total 
work,  would  not.  of  course,  be  the  same,  whatever  might  be 
the  sii.cs  of  the  cylinders,  and  since  accepting  the  complication 
due  to  their  larger  number,  it  is  expedient  to  know  whetlier 
certain  particular  sizes  and  intermediate  pressures  do  not  give 
a  minimum  value  for  the  total  work  of  compression. 

Compounding  has  so  far  heen  done  with  two  successive  cyl- 
inders, and  one  intercooler  for  usual  air  pressures  ;  however, 
three  cylinders  are  employed  for  high  pressures,  and  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  compound  compression  being  independent  of  the  num- 
ber of  cylinders,  the  question  will  first  be  solved  generally. 
Calling : 

J  the  .Toule's  equivalent  =  772. 
TV  the  weight  of  air  introduced  in  the  first  cylinder. 
C  the  specific  heat  of  air  at  constant  pressure  =  0.2.377. 
T„,  T,,  T, T,  the  absolute  temperatures  correspond- 
ing resjxjctively  to  the  absolute  pressures. 

Po,  Pi,  Pt Pthe  absolute  initial  pressure  in  each  re- 
spective cylinder,  the  total  adiabatic  work  (compression  and 
delivery)  effected  in  the  first  cylinder  will  be  : 

JWC{Ti-  To)  =  JWGT,[-  -ij 
Tlie  total  work  in  the  second  cylinder  will  be  : ., 


jwcToy-  -i\ 


in  the  third  cylinder  : 
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JWCT, 


••Q-) 


and  ia  the  nth  or  lost  cylinder 


■■(^o 


•JWCT, 


Since  the  initial  temperature  To  is  tlic  same  in  all  cylinders. 
aa  J  W  C  arc  constant  quantities,  and  as  7',,,  being  tlie  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  can  also  Ikj  consicleretl  as  constant 
at  a  given  place  and  time,  the  minimum  amount  of  work  will 
be  devclope<l  when  the  sum  of  the  partial  work  is  a  minimum, 
or  when 

(r,  +  n  +  r,  + +  7',,) 

is  a  minimum. 

Now  1.4  being  the  ratio  of  tlie  spccitlc  heats  of  air  at  con- 
stant pressure  and  at  constant  volume,  we  know  that  in  adia- 
batic  compression  the  ratio  of  the  final  to  the  initial  absolute 
temperature  i.s  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  final  to  the  initial 
pressure,  raised  to  the  power  "•"".  Writing  this  relation  for 
every  one  of  the  (»)  cylinders  of  a  conipoun<i  compressor,  and 
multiplying  respectively  the  tirst  and  second  members  of  these 
(h)  equations,  we  find  that  the  product  of  the  terminal  tem- 
peratures depends  solely  upon  the  initial  temperature,  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  and  the  receiver  pressure — i.e.,  that  this 
product  is  constant  in  each  particular  case. 

But  the  sum  of  a  number  of  variable  and  positive  factors, 
whose  product  is  constant,  becomes  a  minimum  when  these 
factors  are  equal  ;  the  total  work  of  a  compound  compressor 
will  therefore  lie  as  small  as  possible  when  the  initial  and  final 
temperatures  arc  th«  same  in  all  the  cylinders,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  total  work  is  equally  dividefi  among  all  the 
cylinders,  whatever  be  their  number.  As  Ixifore  stated,  the 
two-cylinder  compound  is  by  tar  the  most  commonly  use<l, 
and  it  shall  be  dealt  witli  more  particularly. 

Without  deFeloi)ing  the  details  of  the  calculations,  it  shall 
be  stated  that  in  this  compressor,  which  has  one  intercooler, 
the  first  cylinder,  into  which  the  compression  begins,  is  calleil 
the  low-pressure  cylinder,  and  the  second  cylinder,  wherein 
the  compression  is  completed,  is  termetl  the  high-pressure  cyl- 
inder. 

The  intercooler  pressure  must  Ix;  ;i  mean  proportional  be- 
tween the  atmospheric  and  the  receiver  pressures— t.e. .  if  Pi 
designates  tlie  alisolute  intercooler  pressure,  1\  and  P  the  at- 
mospheric and  receiver  pressures,  we  must  have  : 

P,  =  VT  T'Z 

The  volume  T'u  of  the  L.  P.  cylinder  and  the  volume  V,  of 
the  II.  P.  cyliniler,  in  which  the  initial  temperature  is  the 
same,  arc  conuecte<l  by  the  isothermal  relation  : 


'-Vv 


If  the  stroke  of  both  these  cylinders  is  the  same,  which  is 
generally  but  not  necessarily  the  case,  the  equal  repartition 
of  the  total  work  between  them  leads  to  conclude  Uiat  at  any 
p«)int  of  the  stroke  the  loads  on  l)oth  pistons  wrv  equal  ;  and  if 
we  compan-  the  terminal  load  on  the  piston  of  an  ordinary  com- 
pressor to  the  aggregate  terminal  load  of  a  tandem  compound 
machine  raising  the  air  to  the  same  receiver  pressure,  the  ratio 
of  the  former  to  the  latter  will  be  found  equal  to  : 


P  and  P«  being,  as  al)ove,  Uie  absolute  receiver  and  atmos- 
pheric prt!ssure8,  if  /'  =:  P„—i.e.,  if  there  is  no  compression  at 
all,  this  formula  becomes  equal  to  1. 

Comparing  now  tlie  work  developed  in  a  single  cylinder  and 
in  an  eciuivalent  compound  set.  we  shall  find  that  when  the 
ratio  of  the  receiver  pressure  to  the  atmosphere  is  : 

5        6        7        8        9 

and  if  the  work  developed  in  the  compound  is  1,  the  adiabatic 
work  with  no  cooling  in  the  single  cylinder  is  res|H.-ctivcly  : 

1.131         1.147        1.1ft        1.175        1.185. 

showing  a  gain  in  favor  of  the  compound  of  : 

11. 5«        12.8X        13.8;?        14.9^        15.9;?:, 

which  increases,  therefore,  with  the  receiver  pressure. 


If  the  cooling  during  compression  is  as  perfect  as  practicable 
— i.e.,  if  the  compression  curve  isp  t)  '•'  =  constant,  the  work 
of  the  compountl  being  1,  the  work  of  the  single  cylinder  is. 
respectively  for  the  above  receiver  pressures  : 

1.069        1,081        1.089        1.095        1.103, 

showing  a  gain  in  favor  of  the  compound  compressor  of 

6.4J        -,.H       8.2^        8.7?        9.2j{. 

When  the  cylinders  are  cooled  externally  by  means  of  a 
jacket,  which  is  an  almost  general  practice  In  America,  the 
percentage  of  work  gained  by  the  use  of  a  compound  com- 
pressor can  be  taken,  with  a  convenient  degree  of  approxima- 
tion, as  : 

8.95;«       10.2)f        \\%       \\.»%       \2h%. 

These  figures  show  that  the  economy  of  compounding  for 
the  usual  air  pressures  ranges  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  by  no 
means  a  neglectable  quantity,  especially  for  compressors  of 
great  power. 

It  may  be  here  notice<i  that  the  preceding  results  were  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  no  variation  of  pressure  occurred 
between  the  two  cylinders  ;  in  practice  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
tercooler has  some  intluence  upon  the  intermediate  pressures, 
comparable,  to  some  extent,  to  the  "  drop"  that  takes  place  in 
the  receiver  of  a  compound  steam  engine. 

The  relative  connections  of  the  pistons — t'.^.,  either  tandem 
set  or  quartering,  also  affects  these  variations  of  pressure, 
whose  elfect  is  to  impair  the  e>iual  repartition  of  the  total  work 
between  the  cylinders. 

These  points,  whose  close  investigation  would  belong  to  a 
didactic  treatise  on  the  construction  of  air  compressors,  can 
only  be  mentioned  here. 

It  win  be  found  that  the  gain  increases  with  the  number  of 
stages  adopted  for  the  compression  ;  but  it  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  various  resistances  increase  with  the 
number  of  cylinders,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  purchase 
and  maintenance  ;  discrimination  must  therefore  be  used  in 
combining  these  coutlicting  elements,  and  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  use  of  a  triple  compound  machine  would  be  advisable 
as  long  as  the  terminal  pressure  does  not  reach  9  atmospheres 
absolute,  and  even  then  unless  the  compressor  be  of  consider- 
able power.  But  as  a  rule,  and  in  all  cases,  it  appears  that  the 
single-stage  compressor  absorlw  more  woik  than  the  compound 
to  produce  a  given  amount  of  air  at  a  given  pressure. 

Summing  up  the  above  conclusions,  we  see  that  compound- 
ing increases  the  eflSciency  of  a  compressor  on  two  distinct 
grounds  :  In  the  first  place,  the  heat  generated  during  the 
[irocess  of  compression  is  thus  more  readily  absorbed,  because 
the  aggregate  cooling  area  is  larger  in  the  compound,  whose 
L.  P.  cylinder  is  always  the  same  as  the  cylinder  of  the  single- 
stage  compressor  of  the  same  capacity  and  piston  velocity,  and 
also  because  the  amount  of  heat  subject  to  the  action  of  this 
cooling  area  is  smaller. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  advantage  ascribable  to  the 
compound  machine  ;  it  has  also  been  shown  that  the  maximum 
piston  load  was  less  in  this  latter  compressor  than  in  the 
former.  The  result  thereof  will  lie  best  understood  in  a  prac- 
tical illustration. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  adiabatic  cards  of  a  12"  X  16"  single- 
stage  machine,  an<l  of  a  tandem  compound  (12'  -f-  74')  X  16', 
both  compressing  to  70  lbs.  gauge  ;  it  also  shows  the  expan- 
sion curve  in  a  12"  X  16"  steam  cylinder,  developing  with 
steam  at  80  llis.  gauge,  a  work  equal  to  that  of  the  single-stage 
air  cylinder. 

These  cards,  which  are  theoretical,  do  not  show  the  varia- 
tions of  pressure,  but  the  effective  loads  on  the  piston-rod, 
either  of  the  single-stage  air  cylinder  or  of  the  tandem-com- 
pound set  of  air  cylinders,  or  of  tlie  single  steam  cylinder,  and 
they  will  serve  for  the  comparison  of  two  direct-acting  steam 
compressors,  one  of  them  in  the  single  stage  and  the  other  in 
the  compound  system. 

As  we  know,  these  cards  show  a  less  aggregate  piston  load 
in  compound  set  than  in  the  single  air  cyhnder,  and  as  the  ini- 
tial loads  are  the  same  range  of  variation  is  less  in  the  com- 
pound, hence  alreatly  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  piston  rods 
and  also  of  the  crank-pin  and  connecting-rod.  But  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  com|iound  curve  has  a  harper  rise,  since  the 
maximum  loiul  II G  ia  reached  at  the  point /of  the  stroke, 
while  in  the  single  cylinder  this  same  load  is  only  reached  at 
the  point  J '. 

The  result  of  it  is  that  during  this  portion  of  the  stroke, 
which  precedes  the  points  of  e<|ual  loads  in  the  two  com- 
pressors— that  is  to  say,  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  steam 
and  air  curves,  the  difTercnce  between  the  loads  on  the  steam 
and  air  pistons  is  smaller  in  the  compound,  where  it  is  S  V, 
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than  In  the   single-cylinder  compressor,  where  at  the  same 
pt)int,  7"  of  the  stroke,  the  difference  is  S  U. 

The  same  may  be  said  for  the  second  portion  of  the  stroke, 
except  in  the  region  i  J\  but  here  the  discrepancy  is  unim- 
portant, the  piston  loads  being  but  little  at  variance  in  the  two 
compressors,  and  this  region  corresponding  precisely  to  the 
niiiximum  velocity  of  the  pistons.  As  the  mass  of  moving 
pieces,  whose  momentum  is  resorted  to  for  securing  a  regular 
motion,  is  a  direct  function  of  the  actual  difference  between 
the  loads  on  the  steam  and  air  pistons,  we  see  that  lighter 
pieces  will  be  rctiuired  in  the  compound  than  in  the  smgle 
coniprcMor. 
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It  might  Ijc  ob8erve<l  lliat  the  work  absorlR'd  in  compression 
licing  less  in  the  compound,  a  smaller  steam  cylinder  should 
lie  used  ;  actual  practice  shows,  however,  that  the  same  size 
of  steam  cylinder  is  adopted  for  a  given  dimension  of  the  L.  P. 
compound  or  of  the  single  air  cylinder,  the  point  of  cut-off 
lieing,  of  course,  variable. 

A  longer  expansion  of  sleam,  combined  with  a  less  weight 
of  machincrv,  concur  in  winning  for  the  compound  compressor 
the  deservea  claim  of  being  a  better  balanced  and  more  eco- 
nomical machine  that  the  single-stage  compressor. 

The  determination  of  the  size  of  the  intcrcooler  in  various 
cases,  the  influence  of  the  valve  areas  and  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  cylinders  upon  its  proportions,  the  computation  of  the 
amount  of  cooling  water,  and  a  study  of  the  positive  valve 
motion,  arc  as  many  subjects  of  practical  intcre8t|which  should 
1)0  dealt  with  in  a  complete  investigation  of  the  compound 
compression,  but  whose  treatment  would  extend  the  size  of 
this  paper  beyond  reasonable  limits. 

The  above  developments  will,  it  is  hoped,  suffice  to  show 
that  the  economical  production  and  utiliz^ition  of  compressed 
iiir  are  governed  by  very  precise  rules,  and  favored  by  such  an 
array  of  practical  advantages  that  its  extensive  use  as  a  means 
of  tnmsmitting  motive  power  seems  to  present  itself  foremost 
among  the  prospects  of  a  near  future. — Indugtry. 


MARINE    NOTES. 


Draining^  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.— The  royal  commission  of 
Holland,  wliich  has  for  a  long  time  Iwen  engaged  in  draining 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  has  just  completed  its  work.  Twenty  one 
members  out  of  2»i  approve  of  the  project.  The  surface  to  be 
drained  is  altout  72,782  acres,  whose  value  is  placed  at  i|;l30,- 
000,000.  The  total  expense  is  placed  at  |1106,000,0(X),  which 
Includes  the  expense  of  works  for  protection  and  the  payment 
of  indenmities  to  fishermen  in  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The  drainage 
will  be  acconiplislied  after  the  construction  of  a  dike  uniting 
Holland  with  the  western  point  ot  Friesland.  The  commis- 
sion is  unanimous  in  recommending  the  execution  of  Uiiswork 
to  the  Government. 

The  "  Priscilla."— The  new  Fall  River  steamer  Prigrillu  is 
now  in  commission,  and  making  regular  trips  between  New 
York  and  Fall  liiver.  The  vessel  is  one  of  the  finest  running 
out  of  New  York  Harbor.  It  was  built  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  G.  Pierce,  Supervisor  of  the  Old  Colony 
liailroad  Company.  Iler  hull  Ls  constructed  of  steel,  with  a 
double  bottom,  having  .'iC  water-tight  compartments.  Besides 
which  the  hull  is  divided  above  the  inner  bottom  and  at  the 


ends  of  the  vessel  by  means  of  bulkheads  extending  to  the 
main  deck,  and  by  flats  into  6  additional  watei -tight  compart- 
ments, making  62  in  all.  The  main  engine  is  a  double-inclined 
compound  surface-condensing  type  of  8,500  maximum  H.P. 
There  are  two  high-pressure  cylinders  each  51  in.  in  diameter, 
side  by  side  forward  of  the  main  shaft,  and  two  low-pressure 
cylinders  each  95  in.  in  diameter  side  by  side  aft  of  the  main 
shaft,  all  having  a  stroke  of  11  ft.  Th«  vessel  is  equipped 
throughout  with  Blake  pumps.  The  paddle-wheels  are  of 
the  feathering  tyi)e,  35  ft.  in  diameter  outside  of  the  buckets. 
There  are  13  curved  steel  buckets  in  each  wheel,  each  bucket 
being  5  ft.  deep  by  14  ft.  wide.  The  main  boilers  are  10  in 
number,  of  the  single-ended  Scotch  type, 
and  were  built  for  a  maximum  steam  pres- 
sure of  150  Ibe.  There  are  five  decks — 
main,  sateon,  gallery,  break  and  dome — on 
which  are  located  5^1  state-rooms  for  pas- 
sengers and  35  officers'  rooms,  making  a 
total  of  396  state-rooms.  The  style  of  dec- 
oration throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
steamer  is  that  of  pure  Italian  Renaissance. 
The  quarter-deck  is  very  spacious,  with  a 
floor  laid  in  marble  mosaics.  From  the 
quarter-deck  the  grand  staircase  leads  to 
the  main  saloon.  It  is  made  of  solid  ma- 
hogany, with  strings  of  railing  of  wrought 
iron.  Here  are  the  ticket  ofllce,  barber 
shop,  coat-room  and  entrance  to  the  dining- 
room  lobby.  The  walls  of  the  quarter-deck 
are  finished  with  mahogany  and  ornaments 
and  panels  of  jiapier  machc,  representing 
by  groups  of  figures  in  low  relief  commerce, 
arts  and  sciences.  The  cost  of  the  vessel 
was  $1,500,000.  She  is  licensed  to  carry 
1,.500  passengers.  The  following  arc  some 
of  the  principal  dimensions  ot  the  vessel : 

Length  over  all ..<..». 440  ft.  0  in. 

I^cugth  on  water-line 424  ft.  0  in. 

Beam  on  water-line 52  ft.  6  in. 

Width  over  guards 93  ft.  0  in. 

Depth 20  ft.  6  in. 

Draft,  loaded 13  ft.  0  in. 

Displacement  tonnage,  loaded 5,200  tons 

Engines,  tyjx- Double  inclined  compound 

Engines,  H.P 8,500 

Cylinders,  2  H.  P 4  ft.  3  in.  X  11  ft. 

Cylinders,  2  L.  P 7  ft.  11  in.  X  11  ft. 

Paddle-wheels,  diameter 35  ft. 

Boilers,  type  .     Scotch  or  marine 

Boilers,  number,  10  11.  P 8,500 

Grate  area 850  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface 34,700  sq.  ft. 

Speed 22  miles  per  liour 

The  "  Minneapolis." — The  cruiser  Minneapolit,  which  was 
illustrated  and  described  in  The  Americas  Enotneer  and 
Railhoad  .loriiNAL  for  September,  1893,  has  recently  liad  her 
preliminary  trial  off  the  Delaware  capes,  and  her  official  trial  off 
the  coast  of  Mjiss'achusctts.  In  the  first  on  the  offshore  run 
a  speed  of  21.75  knots  was  made.  The  boilers  were  worked 
under  a  forced  draft,  with  anthracite  coal  burning  in  the 
furnaces.  From  the  time  of  leaving  the  yards  the  three  en- 
gines were  run  continuously  while  the  cruiser  was  steam- 
ing, and  not  a  flaw  of  any  kind  showed  itself  in  her  machin- 
ery. The  Columbia,  on  her  preliminary  trial  trip,  showed 
20.98  knots,  so  that  the  MinTwnpolu  showed  fully  i  of  a  knot 
greater  speed.  Rough  calculations  from  the  indicator  cards 
showed  a  development  of  20,800  H.P.,  or  nearly  3,000  H.P. 
more  than  those  of  the  Columfiia  on  her  official  trial  trip.  On 
the  official  trip  which  was  made  off  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  engines  developed  the  full  21,000  indicated  H.P. 
called  for  in  the  specifications,  and  developed  a  spec>d  of  23.05 
knots  an  hour  over  a  course  84  knots  in  length.  The  Govern- 
ment boats  marking  the  course  were  the  Iwarui,  New  York, 
Fern,  Fortuiu,  Allnntn,  Leyden,  Vesvntu  and  Dolphin.  The 
time  taken  at  the  different  stake  boats  going  north  was  as  fol- 
lows :  22.74  knots,  22.23  knots,  22.75  knots,  22.09  knots,  21.09 
knots,  24.05  knots.  After  a  detour  of  12  miles  made  with- 
out slowing  the  engines,  the  time  on  the  southern  trip  was  as 
follows  :  First  station.  25.20  knots,  22.40  knots,  24.40  knots, 
21.80  knots,  22.86  knote.  22.07  knots.  23.22  knots.  The  aver- 
age speed,  therefore,  on  the  northern  run  was  22.90  knots,  and 
on  the  southern,  23.20  knoU,  while  the  average  for  the  entire 
run  of  87  94  knots  was  28.05  knots.  According  to  the  unoffi- 
cial reports,  the  engines  developetl  21,000  H.P.  while  running 
from  130  to  136  revolutions  per  minute,  with  an  average  for  the 
entire  course  of  134.    If  the  official  reports  agree  with  the  un- 
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offlcinl  tiguresof  the  Board,  a  bonus  of  $402,500  over  and  above 
the  contract  price  will  be  paid  to  the  builders. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    PRACTICAL    RAILROAD 
INFORMATION. 


Chemistry  Applied  to  Railroads. 
SECOND  SERIES.— CHEMICAL  METHODS. 


IX.— .METHOD  OF  DETER.MININQ  TIN  IN  PHOSPHOR 
BRONZE. 


By  C.  B.  Dudley,  Chemist,  and  F.  N.  Pease,  Assistant 
C11E.MI8T,  OK  THE  Pennsylvania  Railkoad. 

(Copyright,  1891,  by  C.  B.  Dudley  and  F.  N.  Pmm.) 
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OPER.VTION. 

Drs.soLVE  1  gram  of  line  borings  in  20  c.c.  of  C.  P.  nitric 
aciil,  1.20  spccilic  gravity,  and  evaporate  at  a  temperature  not 
exccetling  22.5  F.,  until  the  residue  will  not  adhere  to  a  dry 
glitss  rod.  Add  15  c.c.  of  concentratetl  C.  P.  nitric  acid,  1.42 
specific  gravity,  heat  where  the  tem|)erature  is  about  275  F. 
for  10  minutes,  mid  30  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  stir  thoroughly, 
allow  to  settle  a  little,  and  then  filter,  washing  with  distilled 
water,  until  a  drop  of  the  filtriitc  evaporated  on  a  piece  of 
clean  platinum  foil  leaves  no  residue.  Set  the  filtrate  aside  to 
Im!  used  later  in  the  determination  of  the  lead  and  copjK'r.  Put 
the  filter  with  Ihc  hydrate<l  metustannic  acid  on  it  back  into 
the  same  beaker,  taking  care  to  spread  out  the  filter,  and  add 
150  c.c  of  yellow  ammonium  sulphide.  Digest  with  a  cover 
on  the  beaker  at  a  temp<;rature  of  about  212'  F.  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  with  occasional  stirring.  Nearly  all,  and  in  some 
cases  all,  the  tin  dis.solves  as  sulphide,  the  phosphoric  acid 
goes  into  solution,  while  most  of  the  copper,  iron,  lead,  etc., 
which  may  I>e  present,  remains  as  sulphides  suspended  in  the 
litjuid.  Filter  into  a  l>e:iket  holding  about  25  fluid  ounces, 
imd  wash  with  dilute  sulphide  of  ammonium  wasli  water,  and 
at  last  with  water  alone,  until  the  volume  of  the  filtrate  and 
washings  amounts  to  about  250  c.c.  Dilute  tiie  filtrate  and 
washings  witli  distilled  water  until  the  volume  is  almut  400 
c.c,  and  then  precipitate  the  tin  sulphide  with  concentrated 
C.  P.  hydrot:hloric  acid,  a<lding  it  cautiously  with  stirring, 
and  only  adding  sulliciently  slight  excess  to  react  clearly  with 
litmus  paper.  Cover  the  leaker  and  put  it  where  the  tern- 
peniture  is  about*  100^  F.,  and  allow  to  stand  one  night.  Dis- 
solve the  sulphides  in  the  filter  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  wash 
thoroughly  with  water.  Add  the  filtnite  to  the  Iwaker  con- 
tiiining  the  copper  and  lead  salts.  Burn  off  the  filter,  ignite  at 
a  high  temperature  in  porcelain  crucible,  weigh  and  add  the 
weiglit  to  the  binoxide  of  tin  obtained  from  the  precipitated 
sulphifle.  After  standing  over  night,  decant  the  clear  liquid 
al)ovc  the  sulphide  of  tin  through  a  filter,  taking  care  to  get 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  precipitate  on  the  filter ;  then  add 
about  150  c.c.  of  water  to  the  l)caker,  stir  tlioroughly,  and 
allow  to  settle  clear.  Decant  the  clear  liquid  through  the 
same  filter,  and  then  add  about  150  c.c.  of  acetate  of  ammonia 
water,  stir  thoroughly,  and  allow  to  settle  clear  and  decant  as 
licfore.  Repcjit  tliis  last  operation  twice  more,  provided  the 
second  addition  of  aceUite  of  ammonia  wash  water  settles  off 
clear  at  once  ;  then  pour  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  and  wash 
with  tlic  acetate  of  ammonia  wash  water  until  the  washings  no 
lonjjer  react  with  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  If,  after  the  second 
addition  of  acetate  of  ammonia  wash  water,  the  precipitate  set- 
tles a  little  slowly,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  turbid  liquid 
above  the  precipitate,  omit  the  third  addition  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  wash  water,  and  proceed  to  pour  the  precipitate  on 
the  filter,  and  finish  the  washing  on  the  filter  as  above  descrilwd. 
Put  the  filter  and  precipitate,  still  wet,  into  a  porcelain  cru- 
cible, "smoke  off'  the  filter  very  slowly,  and  continue  the 
heating  over  the  burner  at  low  temperature,  after  the  filter  has 
disjippeared,  until  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid  is  no  longer 
peiceptible.  Gradually  raise  the  temperature  with  the  burner, 
finish  with  an  intense  heat,  and  then  weigh. 

APPARATUS  AND  REAGENTS.        "  , 

The  apparatus  required  by  this  method  is  simply  the  ordi- 
nary beakers,  measuring  glasses,  etc.,  common  to  every  labora- 
tory, and  requires  no  special  comment. 

The  nitric  acid  1.20  specific  gravity  is  made  from  the  stronger 
by  dilution  with  water.     The  dilute  nitric  acid  used  to  dis- 


solve the  sulphides  on  the  filter  is  a  mixture  of  one  part  con- 
centrated C.  P.  with  four  parts  of  distilled  water. 

The  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  is  made  by  dissolving  1  07. 
of  precipitated  sulphur  in  a  5-lb.  bottle  of  what  is  known  in 
the  market  as  ammonium  hydrosulphide,  or  hydrosulphurct. 

The  ammonium  sulphide  wash  water  is  made  by  adding  oiu 
part  by  volume  of  commercial  C.  P.  ammonium  hydrosulphido 
to  nine  parts  by  volume  of  water. 

The  acetate  of  ammonium  wash  water  is  made  by  nearly 
neutralizing  concentrated  C.  P.  acetic  acid  1.04  specific  grav- 
ity with  concentrated  C.  P.  ammonia  0.90  specific  gravity, 
and  then  adding  one  part  by  volume  of  this  solution  to  three 
parts  by  volume  of  distilled  water. 

CALCLT.ATIONS. 

Atomic  weights  U8e<l  :  Tin,  118  ;  oxygen,  16  ;  molecular 
formula,  SnO,.  Since  78.67  per  cent,  of  the  binoxide  is  metal- 
lic tin,  the  weight  found  expressed  in  grams,  multiplied  by 
this  figure,  gives  the  amount  of  metallic  tin  in  1  gram  of  the 
bronze.  Then  the  amount  in  100  grams,  or  the  per  cent., 
would  l)e  found  by  multiplying  this  figure  by  100.  This  may 
be  briefly  expressed  by  the  rule  :  Express  the  weight  of  bin- 
oxide found  in  grams,  move  the  decimal  point  two  places  to 
the  right,  and  multiply  by  0.7867.  The  product  will  be  the 
per  cent,  of  tin  in  the  bronze.  Thus,  if  the  weight  found  is 
0.1284  gram,  the  percentage  will  be  [12.84  X  0.7867]  10.10  per 
cent. 

NOTES  AND  PRECAUTIONS. 

It  will  Ik!  observed  that  this  method  oxidizes  the  tin  and 
separates  it  from  the  principal  portion  of  the  lead,  copper, 
iron,  etc.,  by  nitric  acid,  finishes  the  separation  as  completely 
as  ammonium  sulphide  will  do,  and  removes  the  phosphoric 
acid  by  dissolving  the  scimrated  metastannic  acid  in  yellow 
ammonium  sulphide,  precipitates  the  tin  as  sulphide  along 
with  much  separated  sulphur,  and  converts  this  sulphide  into 
binoxide  for  weighing  by  careful  ignition. 

The  evaporation  to  dryness  needs  to  be  managed  with  some 
care.  If  the  tempeiature  is  too  high,  and  especially  if  the 
action  of  the  heat  at  high  temperatuie  is  too  prolongcKl,  there 
will  be  difficulty  with  the  subsequent  solution  in  ammonium 
sulphide.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  evaporation  to  .dryness 
is  not  carried  far  enough,  the  separated  metastannic  acid  is  apt 
to  be  slimy  and  give  difficulty  in  the  subsequent  filtration.  A 
little  experience  will  enable  the  right  point  to  be  reached 
without  difliculty.  The  treatment  of  the  separated  metas- 
tannic acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  either  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  potassium  chloride  to  assist  the  subsequent 
solution  in  ammonium  sulphide  is  not  necessary  if  the  evapora- 
tion to  dryness  is  properly  managed,  and  this  procedure  intro- 
duces complications  in  the  analysis  which  are  i>cttcr  left  out. 

Fifteen  c.c.  of  concentrated  C.  P.  nitric  acid  are  added^to 
take  up  the  copper  and  lead  salts,  after  the  evaporation  to  dry- 
ness, because  approximately  this  amount  of  nitric  acid  is  need- 
ed in  the  solution  during  the  subsequent  determinations  of  the 
lead  and  copper  by  electrolysis. 

We  have  not  succeeded  by  any  manipulation  in  completely 
separating  copper  and  iron  from  metastannic  acid  by  means  uf 
nitric  acid,  and  do  not,  therefore,  recommend  ignition  and 
weighing  the  precipitate  obtained  after  taking  up  the  copper, 
lead,  etc.,  in  strong  nitric  acid,  dilution  and  filtration. 

The  digestion  of  the  separated  metastannic  acid  with  yellow 
ammonium  sulphide  with  many  bronzes  takes  up  all  the  tin, 
so  that  there  is  almost  nothing  left  to  weigh  after  dissolving 
the  other  sulphides  on  the  filter  and  ignition  of  the  filter.  On 
the  other  han<l,  with  some  bronzes  there  is  apparently  always 
a  little  tin  left  undissolved  by  the  ammonium  sulphide.  Ite- 
peated  experiments  on  a  bronze  showing  this  peculiarity  gave 
practically  the  same  results  each  time,  so  that  it  is  hardly  safe 
to  neglect  to  follow  the  directions  on  this  point.  The  weight 
of  this  undissolved  tin  is  rarely  more  than  a  milligram. 

It  is  well  known  that  sulphide  of  copper  is  slightly  soluble 
in  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium.  7'he  sulphide  of  tin  ob- 
tained is,  therefore,  apt  to  l)e  contaminated  slightly  with  sul- 
phide of  copper,  and  the  final  weight  may  also  be  slightly  high 
on  account  of  oxide  of  copper. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  leave  any  of  the  ammonium  sulphide 
wash  water  in  the  filter  when  washing  the  sulphides  of  copper, 
lead,  iron,  etc.,  since  this  would  introduce  a  little  HjS  into  the 
solution  in  which  the  copper  and  lead  are  to  be  sutnequently 
determined,  an  addition  which  is  not  desirable.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  desirable  to  try  to  wash  copper  sulphide  from 
the  first  with  pure  water  for  fear  of  oxidation  and  loss. 

The  precipitation  of  the  tin  sulphide  is  a  moderately  delicate 
operation.  There  must  be  a  slight  excess  of  hytirochloric 
acid,  or  tin  will  remain  in  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  is  too  much  hydrochloric  acid,  there  is  danger  of  its  dis- 
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solving  some  of  the  Un  sulphide.  Furthermore,  the  litmus 
paper  test  is  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  HjS  set  free.  The  litmus 
piiper  should  not  be  put  into  the  solution  and  allowed  to  re- 
niaiii  during  the  neutralization,  as  it  becomes  completely  dis- 
colored by  so  doing.  Test  with  a  fresh  piece  each  time. 
After  some  experience  is  gained,  the  way  the  solution  settles 
olT  after  the  last  addition  of  acid  is  a  very  good  indication  of 
the  right  point.  If  the  precipitate  separates  slowly,  and  the 
liquid  above  is  inclined  to  l>e  turbid,  either  too  much  or  too  lit- 
tle acid  may  be  present.  If  too  little,  a  drop  or  two  more  may 
Ik?  just  right.  If  too  much,  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  to 
alkaline  reaction  and  start  again.  It  is  advisable  to  always 
test  the  filtrate  from  the  tin  sulphide  by  adding  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  if  it  is  not  already  clearly  acid  to  test 
paper,  and  passing  HjS  for  half  an  hour;  then  allowing  the 
liquid  to  stand  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  temperature  of  120° 
to  130'  F.  If  no  precipitate  separates  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
the  filtrate  may  be  thrown  away.  If  any  precipitate  shows, 
allow  to  stand  over  night,  collect  on  a  filter,  wash  thoroughly, 
ignite  and  weigh,  adding  the  weight  to  the  amount  previously 
found. 

Allowing  the  precipitated  sulphide  to  stand  in  a  warm  place 
over  night  may  be  unnecessarily  long,  but  as  all  the  constitu- 
nts  of  a  phosphor-bronze  are  usually  determined,  allowing  the 
tin  to  stand  over  night  does  not  usually  ca»ise  any  delay.  _  It 
seems  to  be  essential  to  have  the  II, S  pass  off  before  filtration, 
since  the  precipitate  is  sparingly  soluble  in  solution  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 

In  washing  the  tin  sulphide,  it  is  essentjal  to  remove  the  am- 
monium chloride  completely,  or  loss  of  tin  will  follow  during 
the  ignition.  By  the  method  of  washing  recommended,  less 
than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  ammonium  chloride 
present  remains  with  the  precipitate  ^when  it  is  put  on  the 
filter. 
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Fig.  I. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  wash  tin  sulphide  mixed  with  separat- 
ed sulphur  with  pure  water,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to 
form  a  turbid  filtrate.  As  is  well  known,  a  slightly  acid  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  ammonia  prevents  this  difficulty.  It  is  ad- 
visable, at  the  very  last,  to  use  a  much  weaker  solution  of  am- 
monium acetate,  so  as  not  to  leave  too  much  of  this  salt  with 
the  tin  sulphide  for  fear  of  reducing  some  of  the  tin  oxide  dur- 
ing the  ignition. 

The  ignition  of  the  wet  tin  sulphide  must  be  managed  with 
a  good  deal  of  caution  or  there  will  be  either  loss  of  tin  sul- 
phide, free  sulphur,  or  sulphuric  acid  left  behind,  or  some  of 
the  oxide  of  tin  reduced.  It  is  believed  all  these  difficulties 
can  be  obviated  if  the  ignition  is  done  slowly  enough  witli 
free  access  of  air.  The  filter  is  gotten  rid  of  by  "  smoking 
off,"  which  consists  in  applying  the  heat  to  the  wet  material 
in  the  crucible  so  slowly  that  the  volatile  matter  of  tlie  filter 
passes  oil  without  ignition,  free  access  of  air  being  maintained 
at  the  same  time.  To  accomplish  this,  fold  up  the  wet  filter 
with  the  tin  sulphide  in  it  and  place  it  in  the  crucible.  Put 
the  crucible  on  the  triangle  as  in  ordinary  ignitions,  and  leave 
the  cover  off.  Then  heat  the  open  end  of  the  crucible  slowly. 
The  filter  and  precipitate  gradually  dry,  and  soon  the  parts  of 
the  filter  in  contact  with  the  crucible  begin  to  distill  off  the 
volatile  matter  at  low  heat,  even  before  the  whole  is  dry.  This 
process  goes  on  if  the  flame  is  properly  adjusted,  until  in  a  lit- 
tle while  everything  that  is  volatile  at  a  low  temperature  has 
passed  away,  and  the  precipitate  with  a  black  envelope  of  car- 
bonaceous matter  is  left.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  tempera- 
ture can  be  raised  very  slowly,  the  lamp  moved  back  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible  a  little,  and  the  carbon  burned  off 
completely.  Many  times,  when  the  temperature  is  raised,  the 
black  envelope  of  carbonaceous  matter  falls  away  from  the 
precipitate  and  is  rapidly  consumed.  The  slow  heating  and 
free  access  of  air  must  be  continued  until  the  sulphur  is  all 
gone.  If  the  heating  is  done  slowly  enough,  the  precipitate  is 
porous,  the  sulphur  apparently  all  passes  away  at  SOi,  and 
there  is  little  danger  of  volatilizing  tin  sulphicfe  or  reducing 
the  oxide. 

In  bronzes  containing  perceptible  amounts  of  antimony  the 
tin  cannot  be  successfully  determined  by  the  method  given 
above. 


TRAIN  HEATING  WITH  STEAM  AND  COM- 
PRESSED AIR  ON  THE  EASTERN  RAILWAY 
OF  FRANCE. 


By  M.  Lancrenon. 


Up  to  a  very  recent  date  the  Eastern  llailway  Company,  like 
the  other  French  companies,  has  used  hot  water  for  heating 
its  trains.  Itecognizing  that  this  system  is  frequently  insuffi- 
cient and  sometimes  even  troublesome  for  jMissengers,  especially 
on  night  trains  with  a  long  run,  we  have  considered  for  a  long 
time  that  its  simplicity  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  em- 
ployeil  in  almost  all  kinds  of  cars  compensated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent for  its  disadvantages,  at  least  in  our  climate,  and  that 
there  was  no  need  for  looking  for  anything  else.  But  this 
position  could  not  be  indefinitely  maintamed. 

As  the  movement  of  passengers  and  the  number  of  trains 
increase  the  reheating  and  manipulation  of  the  cans  become 
more  and  more  difficult,  especially  at  Paris  and  in  the  nun>er- 
ous  stations  from  which  local  trains  start.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  were  compelled,  by  the  necessities  of  tl»e  operating 
department,  to  put  cars  in  service  that  had  a  communication 
from  end  to  end,  some  of  which  were  intended  for  trains  hav- 
ing a  long  run,  others  for  short-run  trains  where  fares  and 
tickets  could  be  collected  en  route,  as  well  as  the  double  deck 
cars  in  the  suburban  traffic  around  Paris.  The  use  of  the  hot- 
water  cans  became  almost  impossible  in  these  diffeient  cars,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  get  something  else. 

The  long  experience  which  we  have  had  with  thenno- 
siphons  did  not  encourage  us  to  develop  that  system  ;  the 
German  systems  were  not  applicable  to  our  trains,  which  must 
be  rapidly  and  frequently  made  up  and  broken.  Furthermore, 
they  did  not  keep  the  feet  of  the  passengers  warm— which,  in 
France,  is  considered  to  be  very  necessary.  With  these  con- 
ditions in  view,  we  have  been  led  to  examine  and  experiment 
with  a  system  which  is  made  the  subject  of  this  communica- 
tion. 

PrtJieiple  of  the  System.— In  studying  the  operation  of  the 
German  heating  apparatus,  I  have  btsen  struck  witli  the  difficulty 
and  the  slowness  with  which  the  heat  reaches  the  end  of  the  train 
in  general  working,  witli  a  prcssuio  high  enough  to  ensure  the 
efficient  penetration  of  the  steam  into  the  heating  pipes.  In 
seeking  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  phenomena,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  a  more  even  pressure 
in  the  pipes  by  adding  a  fluid— such  as  air,  for  example— to 
the  steam,  and  one  which  was  not  susceptible  of  being  con- 
densed. The  first  experiment  was  with  a  crude  apparatus  set 
up  in  the  Villette  shops,  which  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  my 
opinion  to  such  an  extent  that  more  complete  tests  were  made 
with  an  apparatus  which  was  also  set  up  in  the  shops,  and 
represented  a  train  of  24  cars  of  four  compartments  each.  The 
actual  cars  were  intercalated  at  different  points  of  the  circuit. 
The  arrangements  which  were  developed  from  this  examina- 
tion after  several  adjustments  were  then  applied  to  special  test- 
ing trains,  and  finally  to  trains  in  service.  The  principal  effect 
of  the  air  which  was  added  to  the  steam  appears  to  be  the 
sweeping  along  and  continual  carriage  of  the  water  of  the  con- 
densation, which  tends  to  accumulate  at  low  points  in  the  pipes, 
and  which  might  settle  at  the  discharge  openings.  We  have 
thus  avoide<l  losses  due  to  the  accumulation  of  water  and  the 
dangers  of  freezing.  The  gaseous  current,  rendered  the  more 
intense  by  tlie  addition  of  air,  by  its  friction  on  the  liquid  mole- 
cules causes  them  to  slide  along  the  walls  of  the  pipes.  We 
know  that  we  can  thus  cause  a  liquid  to  pass  through  a  consid- 
erable difference  in  level  by  using  a  pressure  far  less  than  the 
height  to  l)e  raised  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  tliat  the 
American  steam  loop  is  based,  which  causes,  by  means  of  a  sim- 
ple combination  of  pipes,  the  water  of  condensation  produced 
in  a  pipe  fed  by  a  boiler  to  be  carried  back  to  the  boiler. 
This  phenomenon  can  be  shown  to  a  certain  extent  by  causing 
a  liquid  to  move  over  any  surface  whatever  by  simply  blow- 
ing above  it. 

Thanks  to  the  addition  of  the  air,  the  examination  of  the 
best  methods  to  be  adopted  for  heating  apparatus  was  singu- 
larly simplified  and  facilitated.  It  was  possible  to  obtain  a 
discharge  of  the  water  of  condensation  at  each  cur  without 
fear  of  freezing  at  the  opening  ;  at  the  same  time  we  thus  did 
away  with  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the 
heating  pipes,  and  reduced  the  water  of  condensation  to  a  mini- 
mum, as  well  as  compelling  it  to  follow  the  general  conduit  to 
its  end.  It  was  thus  possible  to  use  heating  pipes  in  these  cars 
that  were  very  much  smaller  and  of  a  greater  variety  of  forms, 
without  limiting  ourselves  to  maintaining  the  inclination  which 
would  be  necessary  to  the  flow  of  water  that  depended  on 
gravity  alone.  It  was  also  ]X)8sible,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
regulating,  to  multiply  the  pipes,  and  at  the  same  time  control 
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them  by  simple  admission  cocks,  and  bring  them  togcttier  at 
their  extremity  at  a  discharge  apparatus  without  using  any 
arrangements  wiiatever  for  preventing  tlie  return  of  steam 
into  tlie  pipes  which  are  not  in  service,  the  air  which  is  con- 
fine<l  in  these  pipes  being  sufficient  to  prevent  all  lieating. 
From  a  heating  standpoint,  the  mixture  gives  practically  the 
same  effect  »ts  steam  when  usetl  alone  at  the  same  pressure. 
The  quantity  of  ait  added  and  the  differences  of  temperature 
which  restdtetl  therefrom,  when  taken  within  the  limits  em- 
ployed, are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  modify  the  caloritic  ef- 
fects which  are  obtainetl  in  any  appreciable  manner. 

Dejtcription  of  the  Appiiratin. — These  preliminary  matters 
having  IJeen  settled,  it  was  easy  to  settle  upon  tlie  general  de- 
tails of  our  apparatus.  They  comprised  a  general  conduit 
stalling  from  the  engine,  into  which  the  engineer  could  dis- 
charge his  mixture  of  air  and  steam.  This  conduit  extended 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  train  and  endetl  in  an  auto- 
matic expansion  outlet,  which  allowetl  the  condensation  water 
and  cool  air  to  esojipe,  but  stoppe<l  the  steam.  In  each  car  a 
sufficient  num1>er  of  heating  pipes  were  led  off  from  tlie  gen- 
eral conduit  and  carried  into  the  compartments,  whence  they 
were  brought  together  at  their  ends  and  let  into  a  common  out- 
let. Tlie  admission  cocks  let  steam  into  one  or  all  of  these 
pipes  at  will. 

Qeiural  Conduit  arul  Coiiplinfffi. — The  dimensions  of  the  gen- 
eral conduit  were  determined  after  numerous  trials,  and  were 
made  of  such  a  size  as  to  permit  of  an  easy  heating  of  trains 
of  from  15  to  18  cars,  and  occasionally  of  24.     Recognizing 


heating,  and  which  discharges  into  the  general  conduit  both  tli( 
compressed  air  and  the  steam  which  has  served  to  compress  it. 

The  steam  from  the  boiler  thus  serves  by  its  expansion  tn 
compress  the  air,  and  is  then  utilized  for  the  heating.  The 
speed  of  the  pump  in  running  and  its  discharge  are  rcgulate<l 
by  means  of  a  steam  admission  valve.  A  throttle  valve  placed 
directly  on  the  boiler,  a  safety  valve  and  a  steam  gauge  com- 
plete the  apparatus  on  the  engine. 

On  engines  which  are  intended  for  hauling  light  trains  that 
consist  of  not  more  than  8  or  10  cars,  the  special  heating  puni]i 
is  done  away  with,  and  the  heating  apparatus  consists  simply 
of  a  throttle  valve  directly  on  the  boiler,  an  air  cock  on  tliV 
pipe  opening  into  a  discharge  pipe  of  the  air  pump  for  the 
brake,  a  safety  valve  and  a  steam  gabgo.  In  both  types  thi' 
safety  valves  are  set  at  17  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

App<irat>i>  on  the  Car*. — The  first  thing  we  looked  to  in  the 
cars  was  to  see  that  the  feet  of  the  passengers  should  be  hejit 
ed.  and  then  to  avoid  all  contact  between  the  air  of  the  com- 
partments and  the  pipes  directl}'  healed  by  the  steam,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  liberation  of  all  odors.  In  second  and  third-class 
cars  (tig.  2)  the  heating  pipes,  which  were  three  In  number, 
branched  out  from  the  general  conduit  at  one  end  of  the  car. 
They  first  rise  vertically  to  enter  into  the  Itody  of  the  cjir. 
going  through  the  double  floor,  and  then  turn  horizontally  over 
tlie  top  of  the  Hoor,  passing  successively  into  each  compart- 
ment under  the  feet  of  the  passengers.  They  are  coveretl  with 
ribbed  sheets,  which  are  thus  heated,  and  which  in  turn  heat 
the  car. 


Fig.  a. 


that  it  was  to  our  advantage  to  reduce  the  diameter  at  the 
couplings,  we  thus  obtained  the  twofold  advantage  of  having  the 
couplings  more  easily  handled,  more  durable,  and  of  increasing 
the  velocity  of  the  current,  so  as  lo  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the 
accumulation  of  water  and  the  losses  in  pressure  which  would 
result  therefrom.  Our  conduits,  tlierefore,  have  an  outside 
diameter  of  1|  in.  except  at  the  couplings,  where  this  diame- 
ter is  reduced  to  1 J  in.  The  coupling  hose  is  made  of  rublier, 
and  is  fasleneil  to  the  cars  just  as  the  air-brake  hose  is  fastened. 
Tlie  couplings  arc  made  by  means  of  flush  prongs  which  clip 
into  each  other  by  a  bayonet  movement,  an(l  which  are  so  de- 
signed as  to  avoid  any  sudden  sagging  in  the  conduit.  This 
design  is  one  for  pipes  where,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  double 
accumulation  of  gas  and  liquid  is  circulated,  the  latter  sliding 
along  the  walls  under  the  entraining  action  of  tUe  current  of 
ga8«-s.  We  have  absolutely  discarded  the  German  coupling, 
wliicli  was  formed  of  hose  independent  of  the  cars,  and  which 
is  the  cause  of  a  great  number  of  inconveniences  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

Apparatus  OH  tlie  Engine*. — Two  arrangements  were  a<lopte<l 
for  the  engines.  On  poiverful  engines  intended  for  hauling 
long  trains  a  single  pump  was  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the 
brake  and  the  heating  service.  We  have  therefore  placed  a 
second  pump  thereon,  which  was  especially  intended  for  the 


In  order  to  avoid  too  close  contact  and  too  great  an  elevation 
of  lemperature  of  these  healing  sheets,  air  spaces  with  a  thick- 
ness of  .04  in.  are  left  between  the  pipes  and  the  sheets.  The 
three  piix;s  are  carefully  isolated  throughout  their  whole  jmis- 
sage  through  the  compartments.  On  leaving  the  last  compart- 
ment they  are  united  in  order  to  enter  the  automatic  outlet. 
Tlie  admission  pipes  can  be  oix,'rale<l  from  the  outside  by  means 
of  wrenches,  and  thus  the  mixture  of  air  and  steam  be  admitted 
at  will  into  one,  two  or  three  pijKS.  In  this  way  the  heating 
is  regulated.  This  regulation  is  also  necessary  for  each  com- 
partment of  the  same  car,  and  the  attendants  alone  can  control 
it  from  the  station  platforms. 

In  first-cla.ss  cars  (tig.  3)  it  was  considered  necessary  to  make 
the  heat  independent  for  each  compartment,  and  to  place  the 
regulation  at  the  disposition  of  the  passengers.  The  arrange- 
ment adopte<l  is  slightly  different  from  that  descrilied.  There 
are  two  heating  pijies  for  each  compartment  ;  they  branch  out 
from  the  general  conduit  at  the  right  end  of  the  compartment, 
enter  it,  pa-ss  liencath  the  feet  of  the  passengers,  leave  the  body 
to  enter  a  common  collector  which  ends  in  an  automatic  out- 
let. The  admission  cm'ks  can  be  controlled  from  the  inside 
by  the  passengers  or  from  the  outside  by  the  employees.  The 
covering  slieet  is  of  brass,  and,  thanks  to  its  greater  conducti 
bility,  it  gives  out  the  same  amount  of  heat  witli  two  pipes  us 
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Iron  sheets  do  with  three.  There  is,  however,  one  less  degree 
of  regulation  possible  than  in  the  other  cars,  but  this  inferior- 
ity is  compensated  for  by  placing  the  regulation  at  the  disposi 
tion  of  tlie  passengers. 

Tlie  third  arrangement,  which  is  entirely  diHeient,  was 
lulopted  for  our  double-decked  cars  that  are  run  on  the  short 
transit  trains  in  the  suburban  service  of  Paris,  and  is  shown  in 
lig.  4.  The  general  conduit  of  each  car  is  forked,  and  jiasses 
out  of  the  upper  story  along  the  side  walls.  It  thus  serves  as  a 
heating  pipe,  and  heats  the  wall  of  this  upper  story.     It  is 


to  the  others,  but  is  well  adapted  to  the  rolling  stock  to  which 
it  is  applied.  It  is  not  po8sil)le  to  improve  it  without  involv- 
ing complications  and  difliculties  which  are  out  of  all  propor- 
tions to  tlie  object  which  is  souglit  to  be  obtained. 

Autottuitic  Outlet— \  have  only  one  word  to  add  descriptive 
of  the  automatic  outlet,  which  can  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
general  conduit  and  on  each  car.  The  problem  to  be  solved 
was  to  find  an  ap|)aratu8  which  would  only  allow  the  water  of 
condensation  in  the  pipes  and  the  corresponding  air  to  escape, 
and  then  close  itself  as  soon  as  the  steam  came  into  contact 


Fig    3 


Fig.  4 


protected  by  a  covering  sheet  to  avoid  all  danger  of  burning. 
A  pipe  which  is  controlled  at  its  inlet  by  a  simple  stop  cock, 
and  which  is  never  closctl  except  in  case  of  breakage,  branches 
ofif  from  the  general  conduit  in  the  upper  story  and  descends 
to  the  lower  story,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  pipes  running 
side  by  side  over  the  floor  and  pjissing  successively  through  all 
the  compartments  beneath  the  feet  of  the  passengers,  being 
finally  united  again  to  enter  an  outlet.  No  regulation  is  pos- 
sible except  for  the  whole  of  the  train,  and  that  is  under  the 
control  of  the  engineer,  who  keeps  the  heat  turned  on  continu- 
ally or  at  interyals  ;  this  arrangement  is  evidently  very  inferior 


with  it,  perfectly  regardless  of  the  pressure  in  the  pipes.  Such 
a  result  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  an  apparatus  work- 
ing by  tlie  expansion  of  a  Ii<]uia  that  would  give  off  no  vapors 
at  the  temperatures  under  which  it  worked.  The  expansions 
of  solids  are  too  slight,  and.  if  they  wore  us<'d,  only  very  slight 
o|)enings  could  be  obtaineid,  while  it  might  be  checked  by  a 
single  drop  of  frozen  water.  With  gases  and  liquids  giving 
off  a  vapor  we  would  have  an  apparatus  influenced  not  only 
by  the  temperature,  but  also  by  the  pressure  :  the  liquid  must 
therefore  be  neutral  and  unalterable  ;  we  have  therefore  select- 
ed oleonaphtha.     This  liquid  is  enclosed  in  u  tight  metallic  cas- 
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ing  that  ends  in  a  metallic  bellows  in  the  form  of  a  Venetian  lan- 
tern, which  elongates  wlieu  the  liiiuid  expands.  The  casing  is 
enclosed  in  anotlicr,  which  is  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  dis- 
charge pipes.  When  steam  reaches  this  envelo|)e  the  liijuid 
expands,  the  bellows  elongates  and  closes  tlie  opening  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  same.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
enveloi*  simply  contains  air  or  water,  the  bellows  opens  the 
valve,  which  then  allows  this  air  and  water  to  escape.  Tlds 
apparatus,  after  freciuent  attempts  and  some  fruitless  trials  at 
the  beginning,  now  works  regularly  and  without  danger  of 
freezing  even  atu  tenipeniture  as  low  as  from  zero  to  5°  above 
on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  thanks  to  the  use  of  compresseil  air. 

Advantages  and  Distidvantages  of  the  Si/sti'in. — The  ap])arutus 
I  have  thus  described  was  put  into  service  during  the  winter 
of  1891-92  on  the  trains  running  in  the  suburban  service  of 
Paris.  The  following  winter  three  trains  heated  in  this  way 
were  put  into  service  ;  finally,  during  this  i)ast  winter,  this 
system  has  been  put  into  service  on  seven  trains  doing  the 
greater  part  of  the  suburban  service  of  Paris  on  tlie  Avricourt 
Line,  over  which  48  trains  were  run  each  week  day  and  54  on 
Sunday  ;  then  on  the  regular  line  a  large  number  of  night 
trains,  made  up  of  new  rolling  stock  intended  for  iutcrchunge 
traflic.  The  nc>ces8ary  apparatus  has  alrcitdy  been  placed  on 
more  than  300  cars  and  on  143  engines.  Our  experience  thus 
far  with  these  prolonged  and  somewhat  extended  tests  is  such 
that  we  may  say  that  the  results  obtained  have  always  been 
BiUisfactory.  Uur  heating  sheets  have  a  breadth  of  about  1  in 
and  a  length  of  8  ft  4  in.  When  the  three  heating  pipes  are 
in  use  tlieir  temperature  rises  from  140°  to  158  F.  We  con- 
sider that  this  is  enough  when  we  take  into  consideration  tlie 
dimensions  of  our  compartments  and  the  cold  which  we  have 
to  encounter.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  could  be  raised  either 
by  increasing  the  surface  of  the  slieets  and  the  numlx;r  of  the 
pipes,  or  by  heating  the  air  of  the  compartments  b^  pijxjs 
placed  beneath  the  seats.  From  the  standpoint  of  initial  heat- 
ing we  have  made  considerable  progress  over  systems  of  steam 
heating  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  general  conduit,  and 
by  permitting  the  air  enclosetl  in  the  heating  pipes  to  freely 
escape,  and  finally  by  entraining,  by  means  of  compressc<l  air, 
the  water  of  condensation  which  opposes  the  flow  of  the 
steam. 


COVERINCJ  OVKR 
bTEAM   PIPES. 


BND  VIEW  OF  FIG.  i. 

In  practice  the  time  recjuired  for  the  steam  to  reach  the  end 
of  trains  varies  as  follows  :  Trains  of  12  cars.  8  to  10  minutes  ; 
trains  of  15  cars,  13  to  16  minutes  ;  trains  of  18  cars,  15  to  30 
minutes  ;  trains  of  34  cars,  38  to  35  minutes.  It  is  necessary 
to  wid  5  to  10  minutes  to  these  figures  before  the  heating  sheets 
of  the  last  cars  reach  a  temperature  of  130°  F.  The  last  fig- 
ures correspond  to  the  very  low  outside  temperature  of  from 
5'  to  15°  F.  above  zero.  We  thus  see  that  in  any  case  half  an 
hour  is  sufficient  to  heat  a  train  of  18  cars. 

It  is  thus  possible,  without  causing  any  inconvenience  what- 
ever, to  add  one  or  two  cold  cars  to  the  end  of  a  train  at 
the  last  moment,  as  a  very  few  minutes  is  sufticient  to  heat 
them. 

A  greater  rapidity  of  o|>eration  can  be  obtained  by  increas- 
ing the  diameter  of  the  general  conduit,  but  then  the  weight 
of  the  apparatus  raised   greater   difficulties   in   making   the 


coupling  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  heavy  .trains  are  comparu- 
tively  rare  in  the  winter  season,  so  that  we  have  not  found  any 
disadvantages  resulting  from  the  diameter  of  our  conduits. 
The  possibility  of  regulating  the  heat  is  as  complete  as  coulil 
bedesire<l,  for  we  can  not  only  vary  the  number  of  pipes  in  use. 
but  also  interrupt  the  heating  and  resume  it  at  will.  A  very 
conclusive  experiment  was  nuule  in  this  in  our  suburban  ser- 
vice during  the  liist  winter.  At  that  time  the  weather  re- 
mained fine  for  a  long  time,  but  with  great  variations  of 
temperature.     In    the   morning   at  sunrise   the   thermometer 
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would  drop  to  uliout  freezing-point.  We  would  then  heat 
continuously,  and  generally  with  two  pipes  ;  then,  as  the  teiii- 
perature  rose,  one  |)i|)e  would  lie  closed.  As  the  thermometer 
still  continued  to  rise,  we  would  heat  the  sheets  slightly  be- 
fore starting,  and  then,  cutting  of!  the  steam,  the  sheets  would 
remain  warm  until  the  end  of  the  trip.  If  this  lasted  too  long, 
they  would  be  slightly  heated  while  en  route.  In  the  middle 
of  the  day  the  heat  was  entirely  cut  ofl ;  in  the  evening  a  re- 
verse practice  was  followed.  In  ranime,  I  may  state  that  we 
can  heat  our  cars  when  and  where  we  like,  and  that  the  cm- 
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ployOs  can  quickly  acquire  the  necessary  sltill.  We  have  also 
avoided  all  danger  of  fire  and  all  liberation  of  deleterious  gases, 
as  well  as  the  generation  of  disagreeable  odors.  In  oriler  to 
oMiiin  this  last  result  it  has  been  necessary  to  completely  iso- 
lat(!  the  air  of  the  compartments  from  pipes  that  are  in  direct 
contact  with  the  steam  pipes,  which  have  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture, and  on  which  any  dust  that  might  fall  would  burn  with 
a  rliaracteristic  odor  ;  and  this  is  what  we  have  done. 

Hy  the  arrangement  which  we  have  adopted  we  have  been 
ulilr  to  comfortably  heat  the  feet  of  our  passengers  and  then 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  our  compartments  to  a  moderate 
d(  .!;ree,  and  thus  maintain  a  true  hygienic  condition. 

The  system  has  worked  for  three  winters  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  operating  department.  We  have  had,  especially 
at  the  beginning,  a  few  disagreeable  incidents,  some  of  which 
— liut  these  were  very  rare — were  due  to  the  inexperience  of 
the  employes,  others  to  local  defects  of  the  apparatus,  which 
are,  of  course,  unavoidable  when  an  entirely  new  system  Is  put 
into  service. 

The  weight  of  the  apparatus  averages  about  1,100  lbs  per 
car.  This  is  evidently  an  increase  of  dead  weight  which  must 
be  hauled  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  But  it  would  be 
ditHcult  to  advise  anything  lighter  where  a  fixed  apparatus  is 
used. 

The  first  cost  is  about  $300  per  engine  for  our  suburban  mo- 
titrc  power,  which  is  intended  to  haul  trains  of  greater  or  less 
weight ;  about  $80  for  engines  intended  to  haul  light  trains  ; 
from  $160  to  $180  for  second  and  third-clu.s8  cars,  according  to 
the  number  of  compartments. 

The  advantages  which  this  system  has  shown  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  Eastern  Ilailway  Company  lias  not  hesitated  to 
extend  its  applications  to  other  suburban  services  in  order  to 
iuereiise  the  comfort  of  passengers  and  do  away  with  the  trouble 
arising  from  the  use  of  hot- water  c&u&.—DuUetin  of  Interna- 
tional  Itailway  Gongreit. 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN, 

The  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  goin^  on  among 
this  class  of  i)eople,  with  the  hope  that  such  publication  will 
ill  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
hiul  to  help  lesson  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
aurl  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  informa- 
tion which  will  help  make  our  list  more  complete  or  correct, 
or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind  of 
accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a  great 
favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  June,  has 
been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  JUNE. 

Fittston,  Pa.,  June  1. — Ira  Gerhardt,  an  engineer  on  the  Bal- 
timore, Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  while  leaning  out 
of  his  cab  window,  was  struck  by  a  post  alongside  the  track 
ut  Nay  Aug.  He  was  so  badly  injured  that  he  died  shortly 
afterward. 

Miamisburg,  O.,  June  1.— Engineer  William  Morgan,  on  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Erie  Railway,  was  seriously  injured  in  a  head- 
end collision  between  a  freight  and  passenger  train  near  here 
to-day. 

Alton,  111.,  June  4. — A  work  train  ran  Into  a  string  of  cars 
three  miles  east  of  here  to-day,  on  the  St.  Louis,  Chicago  & 
St.  Paul  Railway.  Engineer  Bernard  Lynch  was  killed  and 
Fireman  Edward  Harrison  was  seriously  injured. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  4.— The  p!i8.senger  train  on  the  Mobile 
tfc  Ohio  Railroad  was  ditchetl  at  Fisher's  Lake,  near  Columbia, 
to-night.  The  engineer  and  fireman  are  reported  to  be  fatally 
irijiired. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  4.— Samuel  Brown,  a  fireman  on  the 
I'hibdelphia  &  lieading  Railroad,  was  killed  while  attempt- 
ing to  board  a  moving  train  this  morning.  He  stumbled  and 
lost  hold  of  the  car  and  fell  beneath  the  wheels.  The  head 
was  severed  from  the  bo<ly. 

Hudson,  N.  Y.,  June  5. — A  wild  freight  train  on  the  Cen- 
tral Ma8sacbu.sctt8  liailroad  ran  into  a  shifting  engine  in  the 
Oakdale  yard  this  afternoon.  This  started  the  shifter,  which 
ran  into  another  wild  freight  at  Canada  Mills,  and  Engineer 
Lltchmau  had  his  leg  bioken. 


Lyons,  N.  Y.,  June  5.— Engineer  De  Wolfe,  while  leaning 
out  of  his  cab  window,  was  struck  by  a  mail-pouch  catcher. 
He  was  knocked  senseless,  but  soon  recovered. 

Brazil,  Ind.,  June  6. — Engineer  William  Barr,  hauling  an 
extra  freight  train  on  the  Vandalhi  Line,  was  hit  by  a  large 
stone  on  the  back  of  his  head  and  killed  almost  instantly  ;  the 
stone  was  thrown  by  one  of  a  mob  of  miners. 

Knightsville,  Ind.,  June  6.— Strikers  stopped  a  freight  train 
at  this  point  this  afternoon,  and  killed  the  engineer  with  stones. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  June  7.  — A  crowd  of  strikers  surrounded  a 
train  on  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Railroad  and  stoned  the  en- 
gineer, injuring  him  seriously. 

Birmingham,  Ala..  June  7. — A  Georgia  &  Pacific  coal  train 
ran  into  a  burning  trestle  at  Patton  earlj'  this  morning.  The 
engine  and  eight  cars  pitched  into  the  ravine  below.  Engineer 
Goodman  had  his  ankle  broken  and  sustained  internal  injuries. 
Fiicman  Charles  lierry  was  badly  cut  about  the  head. 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  June  7.— A  cloud  burst  caused  a  land 
slide  and  wrecked  a  liaymond  excursion  train  to-day.  It  is 
reported  that  both  engineer  and  fireman  were  killed. 

Butler,  Mon.,  June  8. — A  passenger  train  was  derailed  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  just  west  of  here  to-day.  En- 
gineer Draper  was  fatally  hurt  and  Fireman  Lemin  slightly 
mjured. 

Denver,  Col..  June  8.— A  passenger  train  was  wrecked  in 
Olear  Creek  Canon  this  morning.  John  Cooper,  the  engineer, 
was  injured.  The  accident  was  caused  by  a  sunken  rail  in  the 
road-l)ed  on  a  sharp  curve,  throwing  part  of  the  train  into  the 
water. 

Tiftln,  O. ,  June  8.  —A  head-end  collision  occurred  at  Repub- 
lic, on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  between  two  freight 
trains  this  morning.     One  engineer  had  his  foot  cut  ofiT. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  9.— A  head-end  collision  occurred  be- 
tween a  passenger  and  freight  train  on  the  Georgia  Jc  Pacific 
Railway,  at  Greenville,  Miss.  Engineers  Warwick  and  Dun- 
lap  were  mortally  injured. 

Golden,  Col.,  June  8. — A  passenger  train  on  the  Colorado 
Central  Railroad  was  wrecked  west  of  this  place  this  morning. 
At  a  soft  point  in  the  track  the  rail  had  sunk,  causing  a  derail- 
ment. John  Cooper,  the  engineer  of  the  train,  had  his  back 
slightlj-  hurt. 

Port  Williams,  Man.,  June  9.— A  burning  bridge  gave  way 
under  a  Canadian  &  Pacific  express  train  near  this  point  to- 
day.    Fireman  Whitehead  and  Engineer  Elms  were  injured. 

Bellaire,  O.,  June  9. — Miners  stoned  an  engine,  hauling  a 
coal  train,  near  Nell's  Landing  to-day.  Charles  Bailey,  the 
fireman,  was  struck  on  the  head  and  his  skull  was  fractured. 
Engineer  Swarts  was  also  slightly  injured. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  9. — A  fast  train  on  the  Vandalia  Line 
was  wrecked  near  Pocahontas,  111.,  this  morning.  Something 
broke  on  the  forward  truck,  derailing  the  train.  Fireman 
S.  A.  Paulsen  was  crushed  under  the  tender  and  killed. 

Biddeford,  Me.,  June  10.— A  passenger  train  on  the  Boston 
&  Maine  was  wrecked  at  the  station  liere  this  morning.  The 
engine  tipped  over,  and  Engineer  Clarence  H.  Dodge  and 
Fireman  Charles  L.  Thomas  were  injured,  but  not  seriously. 
The  cause  of  the  accident  was  the  spreading  of  the  rails. 

Owensburg,  Ky.,  June  12. — Train  wreckers  ditched  a  train 
of  eight  cars  from  a  coal  train  on  the  Mississippi  Valley  Rail- 
road above  Central  City  to-night.  Fireman  McDowell  and 
the  engineer  were  injured. 

Retl  Bluffs,  Cal.,  June  14. — The  logging  train  belonging  to 
the  Sierra  Lumber  Company  jumped  from  a  trestle  this  morn- 
ing and  plunged  down  the  canon.  The  engineer  and  fireman 
were  injured,  but  not  seriously. 

Aurora,  Mo.,  June  15.— A  freight  train  on  the  Greenfield  & 
Northern  Railway  was  wrecked  by  tramps,  by  placing  rails 
on  the  track  3  miles  north  of  Mt.  Vernon  this  morning.  The 
engineer  was  badly  burned  ;  the  fireman  was  terribly  scalded 
and  die<l  in  great  agony. 

New  Ijondon,  Conn.,  June  17. — J.  R.  Sperry,  an  engineer 
on  the  Shore  Line  Railroad,  was  struck  by  a  switching  engine 
to-night.  He  was  knocked  down,  and  the  wheels  cut  off  his 
left  leg  at  the  knee  and  the  toes  of  his  right  foot. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  June  20. — A  rear-end  collision  occurred  thig- 
evening  on  the  main  line  of  the  Wabash  Road,  near  this  city. 
It  is  reported  that  the  engineer  and  fireman  of  the  colliding 
train  were  killed. 

Caldwell,.  O.,  June  20.— A  freight  train  on  the  Bellaire, 
Zanesville  &  Cincinnati  Railway  went  through  a  trestle  near 
here  to-night.  Fireman  Allen  was  instantly  killed  and  En- 
gineer Smith  seriously  injured. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  June  20. — A  locomotive  on  the  Marietta  & 
North  Georgia  Railroad  exjdoded  its  boiler  at  Hiwassee  this 
afternoon,  instantly  killing  Fireman  James  Deverais. 

Duluth,  Minn..  June  20. — There  wasa  collision  between  two 
trains  on  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  liailroad  at  Robinson  Lnkc 
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last  night.     Engineer  Oscar  Norlander  was  Injored.  suffering 
a  fontusion  of  the  si)iDe.  •• 

I/ifayette,  Ind.,  June  31.— A  collision  between  Wabasb 
fri'ight  trains  occurred  near  this  point.  Engineer  J.  G.  Storze 
was  seriously  injured. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  June  21.— Train  wreckers  broke  a  lock  on  the 
switch  station  of  an  old  siding  near  Millen  this  morning,  and 
placed  ties  upon  the  track.  After  opening  the  switch,  a  mixed 
train  ran  into  it  and  was  wrecked.  Engineer  Clem  Starr  and 
Fireman  Jasper  Robner  jumped,  but  were  caught  in  the 
wreck.  Engineer  Starr  had  his  right  leg  broken  and  thigh 
fractured.  He  was  also  internally  injured,  and  there  is  no 
hope  of  his  recovery.  The  fireman  escaped  with  a  sprained 
tinkle. 

Paterson,  N.  J..  June  22.— Engineer  Floyd  PoUison,  hauling 
It  fast  train  on  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Rail- 
road, while  leaning  out  from  the  tender,  trying  to  detect  some 
fault  with  his  air  brakes,  was  struck  by  a  signal  pole  and  se- 
verely Injured,  but  not  fatally. 

Denver,  Col.,  June  25.— John  P.  Finch,  an  engineer  on  the 
Burlington  &  Missouri  Railroad,  fell  from  his  engine  this  after- 
noon. His  skull  was  fractured  and  his  face  mangled  beyond 
recognition.  The  engine  was  moving  at  the  rate  of  20  miles 
:iD  hour  at  the  time,  and  he  was  dead  when  his  body  was 
picked  up. 

Galena,  111..  June  28.— A  fireman  on  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Railroad  was  seriously  burned  this  morning  by 
the  bursting  of  a  lubricator  glass  which  allowed  the  oil  to  flow 
down  over  the  boiler  head.  Martin's  clothes,  which  were  satu- 
rated with  oil,  caught  fire,  and  he  was  soon  enveloped  in 
tlames. 

Chicago,  111.,  June  28.— Herbert  Van  Avery,  an  engineer  on 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  was  fatally  injured  by 
tteing  struck  by  a  piece  of  cylinder-head  that  blew  out  this 
morning.  ' 

Reading,  Pa.,  June  28.— A  passenger  train  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  ran  into  the  rear  end  of  a  freight  train  2  miles 
north  of  this  city  this  morning.  James  Murray,  fireman  of 
tlic  passenger  train,  jumped,  and  was  instantly  killed. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  June  28. — A  freight  train  on  the  Kansas 
City,  Memphis  &  Birmingham  Road  jumped  the  track  near 
Horse  Creek  to-day  and  was  wrccketf.  Engineer  Bois  Clair 
oscaped  by  jumping,  but  was  internally  injured.  The  fire- 
man. Jack  Hale,  was  caught  under  the  locomotive  and  scalded 
and  crushed  to  death. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  June  28.— Otto  Bowers,  a  locomotive 
fireman  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  was  thrown  under 
the  wheels  and  crushed  to  death  while  jumping  from  his  en- 
gine this  afternoon. 

Chicago,  111.,  June  29.— Spikes  were  driven  into  a  switch 
and  along  the  Chicago  &  Alton  tracks  near  Sixteenth  Street 
this  morning  ;  an  engine  pulling  a  freight  train  was  derailed 
and  thrown  on  its  side.  The  engineer  and  fireman  escaped 
with  bruises. 

Our  report  for  June,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  39  accidents,  in 
which  14  engineers  and  12  firemen  were  killed,  and  20  en- 
gineers and  10  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the  acci- 
dents may  be  classified  a.s  follows  : 

Boarding  train  in  motion  1 

Boiler  explosion 1 

Broken  truck 1 

,:    Bursting  lubricator  glass 1 

Collisions 9 

Defective  bridge 3 

Derailments 6 

Falling  from  engine 2 

.    Landslide.    1 

Rails  spreading 1 

Strikers 4 

Struck  by  cylinder- head    1 

"       "  engine 1 

"       "  obstruction 3 

Train  wreckers 4 

Total 39 

» 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Engineers'  Club,  Philadelphia.— At  the  meeting  of  June 
16,  Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin  read  a  discussion  on  Mr.  Schermer- 
horn's  paper  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Delaware  River  at 
Philadelphia.  He  disagieed  with  Mr.  Schermerhorn's  conclu- 
sions to  the  effect  that,  as  the  Delaware  River  is  not  a  silt-bear- 
ing stream,  properly  located,  artificial  channels  would  remain 
of  permanent  depth,  and  argued  that  permanency  of  result 


could  best  be  obtained  by  regulating  works,  and  that  no  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  upon  dredging  without  such  auxiliary 
structures.  

Association  of  Eogineers  of  Virginia. — At  a  recent  meet- 
ing M.  Rene  de  Saussurc  jjresented  a  paper  on  the  lieproduc- 
tion  of  Color  by  Photography.  In  describing  the  process,  he 
stated  that  the  only  difference  between  this  and  the  onlinary 
process  was,  that  ordinarily  used  is  the  finer  preparation  of  the 
plates  and  the  introduction  of  a  mirror  immediately  behiod 
the  plate.  The  principles  involved  are  the  relative  lengths  of 
the  waves  of  light  for  the  different  colors  and  the  interference 
produced  by  the  reflective  rays  acting  with  the  direct  rays  of 
light.  The  process  is  a  veiy  fine  demonstration  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  wave  theory  of  light,  as  the  whole  process  is  worked 
out  on  that  theory  as  a  basis.  The  one  drawback  to  the  col- 
ored photographs  coming  into  common  use  is  the  fact  that  the 
plates  have  to  be  extra  fine  and  sensitive,  and  have  to  be  used 
within  a  day  or  two  after  they  have  been  prepared,  ami  so 
cannot  be  put  upon  the  market  for  sale  until  improvements  are 
made  which  will  overcome  tliis  difliculty. 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association.— The  Secretary  has 
issued  a  circular  relating  to  letter  ballots  that  include  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committees  reporting  at  the  last  conven- 
tion. A  reference  to  our  issue  for  July  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  scope  of  the  recommendations,  the  first  of  which  re- 
lates to  the  size  of  catalogues,  specifications,  etc. ;  the  second  is 
on  wheel  and  flange  gauges,  which  includes  the  following  defi- 
nitions : 

1.  TuACK  Rails  are  the  two  main  rails  forming  the  track. 

2.  Gauge  of  Tkack  is  the  shortest  distance  between  the 
heads  of  the  track  rails. 

8.  Base  Line,  for  wheel  gauges,  is  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  wheels,  drawn  through  the  point  of  intersection  of  tread, 
with  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis  and  passing  through  the 
center  of  the  throat  curve. 

4.  Inside  Gauge  of  Flanges  is  the  distance  between  backs 
of  flanges  of  a  pair  of  mounted  wheels  measured  on  a  line 
parallel  to  the  base  line,  but  i  in.  nearer  to  the  axis  of  the 
wheels. 

5.  Gauge  of  Wheels  is  the  distance  between  outside  faces 
of  flanges  of  a  pair  of  mounted  wheels  measured  on  a  line  par- 
allel to  the  base  line,  but  H  in.  further  from  the  axis  of  the 
wheels. 

6.  Thickness  of  Flange  is  the  distance  measured  parallel 
to  the  base  line  l>ctween  two  lines  perpendicular  thcieto,  one 
drawn  through  the  point  of  measurement  of  "  inside  gauge  of 
flanges,"  and  the  other  drawn  through  the  point  of  measure- 
ment of  "  gauge  of  wheels." 

7.  Width  of  Tread  is  the  distance  measured  parallel  to  the 
liase  line  from  a  line  perpendicular  thereto,  one  drawn  through 
the  point  of  measurement  of  "  gauge  of  wheels"  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  tread. 

8.  Check  Gauge  Distance  is  the  distance  measured  parallel 
to  the  base  line  between  two  lines  perpendicular  thereto,  one 
drawn  through  the  point  of  measurement  of  inside  gauge  of 
flanges  "  on  either  wheel,  and  the  other  drawn  through  point 
of  measurement  of"  gauge  of  wheels  on  mate  wheel. 

9.  Ovek-All  Gauge  is  the  distance  parallel  to  the  base  line 
from  outer  edge  of  one  wheel  to  the  outer  edge  of  mate  wheel. 

Note.— It  should  be  understood,  from  the  above  definitions, 
that  if  the  M.  C.  B.  standards  already  adopted  are  taken,  the 
above-mentioned  wheel  gauge  will  be  directly,  or  by  infer- 
ence, as  follows : 

Inside  gauge  of  flanges 4  ft.  5|  in. 

Gauge  of  wheels 4  "  8i  " 

Thickness  of  flange 1|  " 

Width  of  tread 4i  **; 

Check  of  gauge  distance 4  "  6J  " 

Over-all  gauge 5  "  4|  " 

The  third  is  regarding  the  height  of  brake  beams,  which  is 
placed  at  13  in.  to  the  center  of  new  shoes  above  the  rail  for 
inside  hung  beams  and  14}  in.  for  outside  hung  beams. 
Fourth,  steel-tired  wheels  and  their  limit  of  thickness  of  tires, 
which  should  not  be  less  than  1  in.  above  the  tread  and  the 
throat  of  the  flange.  Fifth,  safety  chains.  Sixth,  lubrication 
of  cars,  in  which  an  improvement  is  made  in  the  design  of  tlic 
journal  bearing  and  wedge  by  rounding  the  top  of  Uie  latter 
instead  of  the  top  of  the  bearing.  Seventli,  regarding  a  set  of 
journal  bearing  and  wedge  gauges.  Eighth,  a  modification  of 
the  dummy  coupling  hook.  Ninth,  a  defect  card  for  air 
brakes.  Tenth,  freight  car  trucks.  Eleventh,  ladders  ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  claimed  that  the  distance  of  3^  in.  which  the 
round  stands  from  the  car  is  sufllcient  to  allow  tlie  feet  to  slip 
throngh,  and  that  2^  in.  instead  of  3^  in.  diould  be  made  the 
standard. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RAILWAY  CONGRESS. 


The  fifth  session  of  the  International  Congress  of  liailways 
will  lie  held  in  London  in  June,  1B95,  as  announcctl  in  our 
issue  for  June.  The  programme  of  papers  has  now  lieen  pub- 
lislied,  and  is  divided  into  five  sections.  The  first  section  is  on 
track  and  permanent  way. 

I.  Strengtluning  of  Tnie/c  with  a  View  of  lmren»int]  the 
S])eed  of  TraiM. — Model  of  tracks  to  be  adopted  for  lines  trav- 
ersed by  high-speed  trains.  Small  increase  of  strength  of  ex- 
isting tracks,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  increase  in  the  speed  of  trains  : 

A.  Outline  of  rail.  Determination  of  dynamic  strains  to  be 
carried.     Results  of  experiments. 

B.  Conditions  of  manufacturing  and  nature  of  the  metal  of 
rails.  Comparison  of  soft  with  bard  steel.  Steel  product  : 
by  the  special  process  with  the  Bessemer  converter  ;  by  tlie 
IkisIc  process  with  the  converter  ;  by  both  processes  with  the 
Martin  furnace. 

6'.  Rail  connections.  Strain  carried  by  rail  joints.  Con- 
struction of  the  joint  which  will  assure  the  most  uniform  rc- 
sistiiuce  of  the  track  at  all  points  ;  double-headed  and  Yignole 
rails. 

D.  Quality,  dimensions,  spacing. 

K.  ISallast :  kind,  method  of  placing.  The  committee  to  re- 
port on  this  is  composed  of  M.  W.  Ast,  Consulting  Engineer 
to  the  liegency  and  Director  of  Track  and  Permanent  Way  of 
the  railway  of  the  North  Emperor  Ferdinand,  of  Austria,  50 
Nordbahnstrassc,  Vienna  ;  and  Mr.  Hunt,  Engineer  of  Track 
of  the  Lanciishire  «k  Yorkshire  liailway,  Manchester,  England. 

II.  Sjieeial  Points  on  the  Truck. — Means  used  to  do  away 
with  the  slowing  down  of  fast  trains  and  avoiding  shocks  of 
|>assing  special  points  on  the  tracks,  such  as  curves  of  short 
radius,  long  grades,  point  switches,  crossings,  grade  crossings, 
turntables,  etc.  This  matter  is  iu  charge  of  M.  Sabouref,  En- 
gineer of  Bridges  and  Highways,  Chief  Engineer  of  Central 
Service  of  the  Paris  &  Orleans  Railway,  1  Valhubert  Place, 
Paris. 

III.  Junction  Point*. — The  most  favorable  conditions  of  the 
construction  of  junction  points  on  tracks  where  highspeed 
trains  are  run,  with  a  view  of  entirely  doing  away  with  slow- 
ing down.  Best  arrangements  to  adopt  for  points  and  ties. 
Best  means  to  maintain  speed  of  trains  by  doing  away  with 
the  superelevation  of  the  rail  on  curves  at  junction  points. 
A.  Zanotta,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Maintenance 
Inspection,  and  Director  of  the  Mediterranean  Railway  of  Italy, 
Milan. 

IV.  Cotittnution  and  Testing  of  Metallic  Bridge*. — A.  What 
are  the  qualities  of  metal  used  and  to  be  used  in  tailway 
bridges,  taking  into  account  the  specifications  in  vogue  in  dif- 
ferent countries  ? 

Ji.  What  is  the  nature  and  value  of  the  different  methods 
used  by  various  railway  companies  for  periodical  testing  of 
metallic  bridges  ?  What  is  the  actual  importance  which  can 
be  given  to  these  tests,  and  can  they  be  regarded  as  an  experi- 
mental means  of  establishing  the  effective  conditions  of  solid- 
ity and  the  degree  of  safety  on  the  said  constructions  ?  Max 
Edier  von  Leber,  Chief  Inspector  of  corps  I.  and  R.  of  the  Gen- 
eral Inspection  Department  of  the  Eastern  Railways  to  the 
Minister  I.  and  R.  of  Commerce,  Vienna. 

SECTION   II. — LOCOMOTIVES  ANU  CAIW. 

V.  Boilers,  Fire-boxes  and  Tal>e*  of  Ijocotnotivet. — A.  Steel 
boilers  iu  fire-boxes.  Strains  carried  in  service  and  conditions 
of  acceptance  of  sheets. 

D.  Iron  tubes.     Means  of  avoiding  cracks  in  tube  fleets. 

C.  Injurious  action  e.xert(d  by  the  feed- water  upon  boilers 
and  tulK-s.     Systems  of  puritication. 

D.  Programme  of  tests  relative  to  the  production  of  steam, 
to  wit :  li^sults  given  by  tubes  according  to  their  diameter, 
their  length,  the  system,  their  airangement  in  the  boiler  and 
the  metal  of  which  they  are  made  ;  tests  on  the  iiitluencc  of 
the  size  of  the  smoke-box  and  diiTerent  forms  of  stacks  and 
spark  arresters  ;  tests  on  the  different  systems  of  exhaust  ; 
tests  on  the  influence  which  spee<l  may  have  on  production  of 
steam.  Eduard  Suuviige,  Engineer  of  Material  and  Rolling 
Stock  of  the  Eastern  Itail  ways  of  France,  168  Rue  de  Lafayette, 
Paris. 

VI.  Ly^motives  for  Ilighsjieed  Trains. — TyjHJof  engine  best 
suited  for  high  speed.  Use  of  high  pressures  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  compound  principle.  Improved  metho<l  of  dis- 
tribution and  balanced  valve.  Conditions  of  construction  of 
locomotives,  with  a  view  to  decreasing  the  dynamic  strains 
cxerte<i  upon  the  track.  Influence  from  the  latter  standpoint 
of  the  compound  arrangement.  Mr.  Aspinwall.  Chief  Mechani- 
cal Engineer  of  the  Lancashire  <&  Yorksliirc  liailway,  Uorwich, 
England. 


VII.  Cars  for  Nigh-speed  TVaini.— Type  of  cars  for  high 
speed  trains  and  for  long  runs.  Flexibility  and  condition  ol 
train.  Improvements  made  in  the  interior  arrangement.  Vari 
ous  methods  of  heating  and  lighting.  Mr.  Park,  Carriairi 
Superintendent  of  the  I»ndon  &  Northwestern  Railway,  Ruel 
burton,  England. 

VIII.  Electric   Traction.— General  system  of   electric   tnu 
tlon.     M.  Auvert,  Engineer  of  the  Central  Service  of  Materi.il 
Department  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  liailway, 
Boulevard  Diderot,  Paris. 

SECTION  III.— THANSPOUT.VTION  DEPARTMENT. 

IX.  Acceleration  of  the  Tra)i*portation  of  MercJiamlise. — The 
influence  of  speed  of  transportation  on  the  expense  of  tmctioti 
and  the  utilization  of  railway  stock  on  one  hand,  and  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  rolling  stock  and  the  development  of  fixe«l  in 
stallations  on  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Lambert,  General  Manager 
of  the  Great  Western  liailway,  Paddington,  London,  W.,  Eng 
land. 

X.  Steitching  at  Stations. — A.  Means  of  accelerating  switch- 
ing movements  and  the  hanc'ling  of  merchandise.  Arrange- 
ment of  stations  at  starting-points.  Mr.  J.  liichter.  Director 
of  the  line  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Varsouvia,  of  the  Russian 
State  Railway,  Varsouvia  Station,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Mr. 
Turner,  General  Manager  of  the  Midland  Railway,  Derby, 
England. 

B.  Use  of  mechanical  and  electrical  methods  for  accelerat- 
ing the  handling  of  merchandise  and  switching  oiterations. 
Messrs.  Eugene  Sarliaux,  Chief  Electrician  of  the  Northern 
Railway  of  France,  95  Rue  de  Mandeuge,  Paris  ;  and  A.  des 
Boschan.  Engineer  of  the  North  Emperor  Ferdinand  of  the 
Austria  Railway,  50  Nordlwhnstrasse,  Vienna  ;  and  M.  Turner, 
General  Manager  of  the  Midland  liailway,  Derby,  England. 

XI.  Signals.  —Recent  improvements  in  the  block  signaling 
apparatus,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  saving  of  installa- 
tion. Signals  in  tunnels.  Means  used  to  avoid  collisions  at 
dangerous  points  of  high  speed  lines  in  case  of  the  breaking 
down  of  the  stopping  signals.  Substitution  of  the  language  of 
colors  by  geometrical  forms,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  dan- 
gers resulting  from  color  blindness  or  defects  of  vision.  Messrs. 
Ijucien  Motte,  Engineer  of  Track  and  Permanent  Way  of  the 
Belgian  State  Railway,  at  Namur ;  and  Thompson,  Signal 
Superintendent  of  the  London  &  Northwestern  Railway  at 
Crewe,  England. 

XII.  Porterage  and  Tracking. — Organization  of  trucking 
service  for  gathering  in  and  delivery  of  goods  from  a  private 
warehouse  in  connection  with  railway  service.  Mr.  Twelve- 
trees,  Chief  Goods  Manager  of  the  Great  Northern  liailway. 
Kings  Cross,  London  N. ,  England. 

SECTION  IV. — GENERAL  ORDER. 

XIII.  Organization  of  Service  of  Central  Administration  on 
Vie  Different  Roads  of  Different  Countries. — Messrs.  Ducker. 
Director  General  of  the  Roumania  State  liailway,  and  Profes- 
sor in  Sch(K>l  of  Bridges  and  Highways  at  Bucharest,  Rou- 
mania, and  Harrison,  General  Manager  of  the  London  &  North- 
western liailway,  Euston,  London,  N.  W. 

XIV.  Itegulation  of  lAUBSuits.— The  regulation  of  lawsuits 
which  occur  in  the  different  railways  having  interchange  rela- 
tions. M.  Dupeil,  Director  of  the  Russian  Union  of  the  Inter- 
national lielation  of  liailways,  Italians  Kaia,  St.  Petersburg. 

XV.  Twentyfour-llour  Ditils. — Introduction  of  continuous 
points  of  enumeration  from  1  to  24,  and  the  division  of  the 
hour  into  100  parts.  Condition  of  the  (luestion.  Partial  ap- 
plication in  different  countries.  Advantiiges  to  the  public 
and  to  tlie  service.  The  modifications  of  the  dials  of  clocks 
that  would  be  neccs.>!ary,  and  how  would  it  act  in  the  affirm- 
ative t  M.  Ijcon  Scolari,  Chief  Inspector  of  tlie  Mediter- 
ninean  Railway,  Italy,  and  Joseph  liocca,  In.spect«>r  of  the  same 
road,  at  Milan. 

XVI.  Decimil  iSy*<<774.— Generalization  of  the  decimal  sys- 
tem in  calculations  relative  to  construction  and  the  manage- 
ment of  railways.  M<»ns  of  facilitating  tlie  introduction  of 
th(!  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  countries  where 
it  is  not  in  use.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Chief  Goods  Manager  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  Paddington,  London,  W. 

SECTION  V. — ECONOMICAL  RAILWAYS. 

XVII.  Feeding  liailvxij/s.—A.  Means  used  by  the  manage- 
ment of  great  lines  to  facilitate  the  building  and  ot>cration  of 
chief  feeding  lines.  H.  Debacker,  Director-General  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Economical  liailways  of  Belgium,  52  Rue  de  Armour, 
Brussels,  Belgium. 

B.  Facilities  which  can  be  guaranteed  by  the  governmental 
authorities  to  favor  the  construction  and  operation  of  railways 
of  light  tiaffic,  without  injuring  them  in  any  way  from  tue 
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standpoint  of  safety.  A.  C.  Humphreys  Owen,  Member  of 
till-  English  Parliament,  Administrator  of  the  Cambrian  Rail- 
w.iys  ;  and  P.  W.  Meik,  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
En^neers  of  England. 

XVIII.  LeatesofOie  Operation  of  Chief  RailKayt.—y/ hat  Are 
the  countries  where  leases  have  been  applied  "?  What  aie  the 
( (inilitions  to  which  they  have  been  applied,  and  what  nre  the 
useful  results  which  have  been  obtained  therefrom  ?  M.  I)u 
Hurlet,  General  Manager  of  the  National  Ik-lgium  Railway, 
Sdcictt!  Nationalc  Beige  des  Chfminsde  Far,  Vicinaux,  26  Hue 
(111  Science,  Brussels  ;  and  C.  Colson,  Engineer  of  Bridges  and 
Iliirhways.  50  Rue  de  Rennes,  Paris. 

,\IX.  Depott  of  Chief  Railways. — Is  it  best  to  furnish  the 
11  line  of  the  depot  at  the  center  or  at  one  end  of  the  line ''. 
\\   Terzi,  Director  of  the  Suzzara-Verrara,  at  Sermide,  Italy. 

.\X.  Brakes  of  Different  Jiailtcayn. — Study  of  the  various 
svstems  of  brakes  applie<l  to  different  railways.  Technical 
c'lmditions  and  conditions  of  safety.  M.  Ploq,  Engineering 
( iiief  of  the  Operating  Depailment  of  the  Socifete  Generale 
lies  Cbemins  de  Fcr,  ficonomique,  at  Arras. 

ANNEX.  • 

Technical  reports  to  l)e  gathered  in  conformity  with  the  for- 
niulic  adopte<l  by  the  congress  on  first  section  tracks  and  per- 
iiiunent  structures. 

.1.  Breakage  of  steel  rails,  by  Mr.  Bricker,  Engineer  ot 
Tnick  and  Buildings  of  the  State  Railway  of  France,  136 
llDulevard  Raspail,  Paris. 

/».  Cost  of  maintenance  of  metallic  ties  in  comparison  with 
iliose  of  wooden  ties  by  M.  Kowalski,  Engineer  of  the  Bone- 
(Juclma  Railway,  Rue  aes  D'Aslorg,  Paris. 

C.  Operation  of  wooden  ties  of  different  kinds  not  injected, 
or  injected  according  to  different  processes,  by  B.  Hezenstein, 
Vice-President  of  the  Commission  on  the  Examination  for  the 
Preservation  of  Wood,  22  Nevsky  Prospect,  St.  Petersburg. 

SECTION  II.— LOCO.MOTIVE8  AND  ROLLING  STOCK. 

I).  Bent  axles  on  locomotives,  by  M.  Jlodeige,  Chief  En- 
;,'incer  of  the  Pielgium  State  Railways,  10  Rue  des  Cale. 

E.  Locomotive  fire-boxes,  by  M.  llodeige,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Belgium  State  Railways,  10  Rue  des  Cale. 

F.  Locomotive  boilers,  by  M.  Beleroche,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Central  Railway  of  Belgium,  76  Rue  Belliard,  Brussels. 

O.  Lubrication  of  cars,  by  M.  Hubert,  Chief  Engineer  of 
t)ie  Belgium  State  Railways,  19  Rue  dc  la  Loi,  Brussels. 
//.  Switching  engines,  by  M.  llodeige. 

SECTION  IV.  — OENEKAIi  ORDER. 

/.  Movement  of  jiertonnel  in  different  countries,  by  G.  du 
ii.ibeleye,  Meml)er  of  the  Congress  of  Administration  of  the 
Congo  Railway,  21  Place  Lou  vain,  Brussels. 


Recent  Inventions. 


DE  Laval's  steam  turbine. 

One  of  the  exhibits  at  Chicago  last  summer  which  attracted 
perhaps  as  much  or  more  attention  from  mechanical  engineers 
tiian  any  other  was  the  steam  turbine  which  is  the  invention 
of  Carl  Qustav  Patrik  De  Laval,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden.  This 
invention  is  very  fully  and  clearly  described  in  his  American 
|iatent,  which  has  recently  been  issued,  and  which  we  repub- 
lish, almost  entire,  with  the  engravings— figs.  1  and  2— which 
arc  appended  to  it.     In  these  specifications  tne  inventor  says  : 

"  Heretofore  in  steam  turbines,  as  well  as  in  other  steam- 
engines,  the  energy  contained  in  the  steam  has  been  utilized 
ill  tlie  form  of  pressure  and  the  steam  has  performed  its  me- 
chanical work  during  its  expansion.  According  to  my  inven- 
tion the  steam  is  expanded  in  a  nozzle  or  conduit  of  peculiar 
(•onstruction  l>efore  it  acts  upon  the  turbine  or  bucket  wheel. 
During  this  expansion  of  the  steam  in  the  nozzle  or  conduit 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  converted  into  velocity,  and  the 
energy  contained  in  the  steam  is  made  use  of  after  it  leaves  the 
nozzle  or  conduit  in  the  form  of  its  tit  tiva.  The  steam 
reaches  the  wheel  in  tliis  expitnded  condition  and  rotates  the 
wheel  by  its  vis  vit<a,  while  heretofore  the  steam  was  expanded 
within  or  against  tlie  turbine  wheel  or  other  movable  part, 
which  was  so  actuated  by  the  pressure  of  the  expanding 
Kteam. 

"  In  the  accompanying  drawings  fig.  1  is  a  front  view  of 
my  improved  steam  engine,  partly  in  section  ;  fig.  2  is  a  frag- 
mentary side  view  of  tlie  Siime,  also  partly  in  section. 

"  Like  letters  of  reference  refer  to  like  parts  in  both  figures. 

"  A  represents  a  turbine  wheel  provided  at  its  face  with 
buckets  a. 


"  -V  represents  the  steam  nozzle  which  is  fitted  with  its  dis- 
charge end  against  one  side  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  direct  the 
current  of  steam  against  the  buckets  thereof.  This  nozzle 
has  its  receiving  end  connected  with  a  steam-pipe  or  other 
steam  supply  which  furnishes  steam  to  the  nozzle  under  a 
suitable  pressure.  The  nozzle  may  be  contracted  from  its  re- 
ceiving end  to  its  narrowest  portion  b,  which  has  the  proper 
area  to  deliver  the  volume  of  steam  which  Is  required  for  per- 
forming the  work  for  which  the  engine  is  designed.  The 
nozzle  is  diverging  or  gradually  enlarge<l  in  cross-section  from 
this  narrowest  point  to  its  discharge  opening  c,  by  which  the 
steam  is  delivered  against  tlie  buckets  of  the  wheel.  The  axis 
of  the  nozzle  is  arranged  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  plane  of  the 
wheel,  and  the  end  of  the  nozzle  is  arranged  parallel  with  tlie 
side  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  fit  as  closelj-  a.s  possible  against  the 
same.  This  renders  the  diverging  portion  of  the  nozzle  short- 
est at  the  point  where  the  revolving  buckets  first  reach  the 
nozzle,  and  longest  at  the  point  where  the  buckets  leave  the 
nozzle. 

"  The  buckets  of  the  wheel  are  concavo-convex  and  ar- 
ranged with  the  convex  side  forwardly,  so  that  the  side  por- 
tion of  each  bucket  which  is  adjacent  to  the  steam  nozzle 
stands  about  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  cozzle  in  passing  by 
the  latter,  while  the  opposite  side  portion  of  the  bucket  stands 
alx>ut  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  no/.zle.  This  permits 
the  steam  current  to  enter  between  the  buckets  on  the  receiv- 
ing side  of  the  wheel  with  very  little  resistance. 

"  Scientific  researches  made  by  other  investigators,  as  well 
as  my  own,  have  shown  ihat  when  steam  Issues  from  a  cylin- 
drical or  converging  nozzle,  the  maximum  of  expansion  which 


it  is  possible  to  attain  by  either  of  these  forms  of  nozzles  cor- 
responds to  57.7  per  cent,  of  the  initial  pressure.  A  certain 
amount  of  velocitj'  and  of  vis  viva  is  imparted  to  the  steam  by 
such  nozzles,  but  a  large  amount  of  the  pressure,  more  than 
one-half,  is  not  converted  into  velocity,  and  the  efficiency  of 
such  nozzles  is  therefore  very  low.  I  have  ascertained  tliat  it 
is  possible  to  expand  the  steam  to  or  below  the  atmospheric 
pressure  by  a  diverging  or  flaring  nozzle,  and  to  convert  all 
the  energy  contained  in  the  steam  into  vit  viva. 

"In  my  impioved  nozzle,  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  the 
converging  portion  of  the  nozzle  serves  principally  to  reduce 
the  cross-section  of  the  outlet  to  that  area  which  will  emit  the 
necessary  quantity  of  steam.  In  engines  of  ordinary  size,  this 
area  of  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  nozzle  is  so  small  that  the 
steam  supply  pipe  has  to  be  much  larger  in  diameter  in  order 
to  render  its  connection  with  other  fittings  convenient  and  to 
avoid  excessive  friction  in  the  pipe,  but  while  the  converging 
ptortion  of  the  nozzle  is  therefore  desirable,  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable. 

"  The  steam  current,  when  leaving  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  discharge  nozzle,  has  reached  the  maximum  of  expansion 
which  is  possible  in  a  straight  or  contracted  nozzle,  and  the 
pressure  under  this  degree  of  expansion  is  equal  to  57.7  per 
cent,  of  the  initial  pressure.  In  the  divergiiig  nozzle,  the 
pressure  is  still  further  reduced  by  expansion  and  tlie  speed 
of  the  current  is  correspondingly  increased  so  that,  at  the  dis- 
charge end  of  the  diverging  nozzle,  the  pressure  has  nearly 
dropped  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  or  to  that  of  the  fluid  or 
medium  into  which  the  nozzle  discbarges,  and  practically  all 
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the  pressure  of  the  steam  has  been  concerted  into  velocity. 
In  other  words,  the  .57.7  per  cent,  of  the  initial  pressure,  which 
existed  in  the  steam  current  at  the  throat  or  narrowest  point 
of  the  nozzle,  is  converted  into  velocity  by  expansion  in  the 
diverging  no/.zle. 

"  The  diverging  nozzle  is  so  proportioned  that  the  speed  of 
the  steam  increases  as  it  passes  through  the  nozzle.  In  order 
to  attain  this  result  tlie  divergency  of  the  nozzle  should  be 
such  that  the  areas  of  succeeding  cross-sections  of  the  nozzle 
increase  in  a  lesser  degree  than  the  volume  of  the  steam  from 
cross  section  to  cross-section.  The  speed  of  the  steam  at  each 
given  cross-section  of  the  nozzle  depends  upon  tlie  proportion 
between  the  passing  volume  of  the  steam  and  the  area  of  the 
cross-section,  and  under  the  proportion  stated  the  volume  of 
the  steam  in  passing  thiough  the  diverging  nozzle  increases  in 
greater  proportion  than  the  areas  of  the  cross-sections  of  the 
nozzles,  whereby  the  velocity  of  the  steam  is  correspondingly 
increased. 

"  As  an  illustration  it  may  be  stated  that  a  nozzle  in  which 
the  diverging  portion  has  a  diameter  of  i  of  an  inch  at  its  nai- 


ordinary  steam  engines  on  account  of  the  sensitiveness  of  tlit 
packing  boxes  to  heat. 

"The  economy  of  this  turbine  has  been  established  by  nn 
merous  trials.  For  instance,  with  a  50-H.P.  turbine  dynarn  < 
an  effect  of  63.7  H.P.  was  obtained  with  a  consumption  f 
19.73  lbs.  of  steam  and  2.67  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour  and  H.P. 

"  I  am  aware  that  in  Williams  on  '  Heat  in  its  Relations  to 
Water  and  Steam,'  pp.  235-44,  a  theonr  is  set  forth  whi<  li 
appjirently  does  not  agree  with  that  set  forth  in  the  foregoiii;; 
description,  but  whether  this  disagreement  be  real  or  only 
apparent,  the  fact  is  that  the  statements  contained  herein  arc 
correct  and  based  upon  many  carefully  conducte<l  trials  <f 
steam  turbines  provided  willi  the  various  nozzles  referred  to, 
which  trials  have  extended  over  a  considerable  period  of  tituf 
and  were  made  under  widely  different  pressures. 

"  I  claim  as  my  invention — 

"  1.  The  combination  with  a  hucket  or  turbine  wheel,  of  n 
stationary  nozzle  opening  adjacent  to  the  wheel  and  haviiiL.' 
its  bore  diverging  or  increasing  in  area  of  cross-section  towuril 
its  discharge  end,  whereby  the  elastic  fluid  under  pressure  is 


■a 


rowcst  point,  a  diameter  of  {  of  an  inch  at  its  discharge  end, 
and  a  length  of  3  in.,  will  expand  steam  of  165  lbs.  pressure 
per  square  inch  down  to  3  lbs.,  and  will  produce  a  steam  cur- 
rent of  corresponding  velocity. 

"  With  a  properly  proportione<l  diverging  nozzle,  the  steam 
issues  from  the  nozzle  in  a  compact  jet,  which  has  no  tendency 
to  further  expand  or  change  its  pressure  or  specific  gravity, 
hence  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  steam  to  leak  at  the  sides  of 
the  wheel,  but  the  entire  jet  is  Ixxiily  thrown  against  the 
wheel  and  made  effective  in  actuating  the  same. 

"  The  steam  current  issuing  from  the  nozzle  with  little  or 
no  pressure,  but  great  velocity,  strikes  the  buckets  of  the 
wheel  and  revolves  the  latter  at  an  exceedingly  high  rate  of 
speed,  in  many  cases  higher  than  15,00()  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. The  practically  complete  conversion  of  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  mto  velocity  and  the  utilization  of  the  vi*  vita  of 
the  swiftly  moving  current  of  steam  renders  this  engine  very 
economical  in  the  consumption  of  steam  while  its  construction 
is  exceedingly  simple. 

"  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  all  necessity 
of  tightening  against  steam  pressure  ceases  at  the  end  of  the 
nozzk.  In  this  consists  one  of  tlie  advantages  of  my  steam 
turbine  above  all  other  constructions  where  steam  is  admitted 
to  tlie  turbine  under  pressure,  and  consequently  leaks  out  at 
all  sides  instead  of  passing  through  the  turbine  wheel.  The 
live  steam  does  not  come  in  contact  with  any  of  the  working 
parts  of  the  turbine,  and  the  machine  therefore  works  equally 
well  with  superheated  as  with  saturated  steam.  Here  is  also 
an  opportunity  for  economizing  heat,  which  is  impossible  in 


expanded  in  passing  through  the  diverging  nozzle  and  its 
pressure  is  converted  into  velocity  before  the  jet  is  delivered 
against  the  wheel,  sulmtantially  as  set  forth. 

"  2.  The  combination  with  a  bucket  or  turbine  wheel,  of  a 
stationary  nozzle  opening  adjacent  to  the  wheel  and  provided 
with  a  contracte<l  receiving  portion  and  with  a  discharge  por- 
tion having  its  bore  diverging  or  increasing  in  area  or  cross- 
section  toward  its  discharge  end,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

"  3.  The  combination  with  a  turbine  wheel  provided  with 
concavo-convex  buckets,  of  a  stationary  nozzle  arranged  at 
an  acute  angle  adjacent  to  the  side  of  the  wheel  and  provided 
with  a  discharge  portion  having  its  bore  diverging  or  increas- 
ing in  area  of  cross-section  toward  its  dischaigc  end,  substan- 
tially as  set  forth. 

"  4.  The  combination  with  a  bucket  or  turbine  wheel,  of  a 
stationary  nozzle  arranged  to  deliver  a  jet  of  expansive  fluid 
against  the  wheel,  and  having  its  cross-sections  increasing  in 
areji  toward  its  discharge  end  in  a  lesser  degree  tlian  the  in- 
crease of  the  volumes  of  the  tluid  passing  through  the  respec- 
tive cross  sections,  whereby  velocity  is  imparted  to  the  fluid 
during  its  expansion  in  the  nozzle,  substantially  as  set  forth." 

The  patent  is  No.  522,066,  and  dated  June  26,  1894. 

BTEAH-RNOn«E. 

Charles  T.  Porter,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  has  patented  the 
arrangement  for  operating  a  piston  or  slide-valves  of  steam- 
engines  by  a  cam,  which  is  shown  in  flgs.  3,  4  and  5.  Fig.  3 
is  a  front  view,  looking  at  the  fly-wheel  and  crank  of  the  en- 
gine, with  the  valve-operating  mechanism  shown  in  section. 
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Viz.  4  is  a  transverse  section  drawn  on  tlie  line  6  6  of  fig.  3, 
iukI  fig.  5*ia  a  view  of  some  of  the  parts  shown  in  fig.  3,  but 
dr:iwn  to  a  larger  scale.  Two  cams,  Z)  D,  are  mounted  on  a 
sliiift,  D',  which  is  supported  on  a  stand  or  bearings,  2.  2,  at- 
taclicil  to  the  engine  frame  or  bed-plate.  This  shaft  is  driven 
1)\-  a  return  crank,  If,  which  is  fastened  to  the  crank-pin  JP. 
E  is  a  lever  which  is  joumaled  in  the  fixed  bearing  EK  The 
11]  ■per  end  of  this  lever  has  two  rollers,  G  G,  attached  to  it 
»  hich  bear  against  the  cams  D  D.  yl'  is  a  cylinder  also  at- 
t:i('Iied  to  the  engine  frame,  and  provided  with  an  elongated 
pi'iton,  J,  and  a  piston-rod,  K.  This  rod  has  rounded  ends, 
wliich  rest  in  corresponding  bearings  J'  in  the  piston  and  iS' 
ill  tlie  lever.  A^  is  a  pipe  by  which  steam,  compressed  air,  or 
other  fluid  is  conducted  to  the  cylinder  A^,  and  which  forces 
tlio  piston  J  outward  and  presses  the  rod  A' against  the  lever 
K.  and  thus  keeps  the  rollers  G  Gin  contact  with  the  cams 
1)  D.  The  rod  II  is  connected  with  the  valve,  which  is  thus 
nitrated  by  the  action  of  the  cams  D  D.  These  cams,  it  is 
rl.'iimed  by  tl»e  inventor,  can  be  made  of  such  a  form  as  will 
produce  a  better  distribution  of  steam  than  is  possible  with  an 
(•<:centric.  The  form  which  he  proposes  for  these  cams  is 
liilly  described  in  the  patent,  which  is  numberetl  517,983,  and 
iliited  April  10.  1894. 

qUICK-SPEED  STEAM-ENOINE. 

Mr.  John  P.  Devoissaud,  of  Sherman,  Tex.,  is  the  inventor 
of  the  steam-engine,  a  longitudinal  section  of  which  is  repre- 
sfiited  by  fig.  6.  It  consists  of  two  single-acting  cylindeis, 
/)  and  Ir,  the  pistons  of  which  are  connected  to  an  oscillating 
lieam,  N,  whidi  in  turn  is  connected  to  a  crank-shaft,  E,  by  a 
connecting-rod,  Q.  Botli  pistons  are  operated  by  a  single  slide- 
valve,  C,  which  is  moved  by  an  eccentric  F,  rod  F',  rock- 
shiift  F*  F^  F*,  and  valve-stem  /,  in  a  manner  which  will  be 
appjirent  from  the  engraving  without  other  explanation.  G  is 
:i  throttle- valve,  but  the  object  in  constructing  it  in  that  form 


FIG.  6 


is  not  apparent.  Tlie  inventor  has  evidently  aimed  to  balance 
one  piston  by  tlie  movement  of  the  other.  The  patent  is  num- 
U-red  519,943,  and  dateil  May  15, 1894. 

STEAM-ENGINE. 

Mr.  Beni'amin  Pranklyn  Si)arr,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  pat- 
ented the  form  of  compound  engine,  the  cylinder  of  which  is 
shown  by  fig.  7,  and  is  describ^  as  follows  in  his  specifica- 
tions : 

"  The  letter  a  represents  a  steam  cylinder  provided  with  an 
enlarged  central  chaml>er,  a',  and  w^ith  contracted  ends  at  both 
sides  of  said  ctiamber.  The  piston-head  b  is  provided  at  its 
center  with  a  fixed  collar,  b',  adapted  to  reciprocate  within 
chamber  a',  while  the  two  ends  of  tlie  piston  are  of  a  size  to 
cngaj^e  the  two  contracted  ends  of  the  cylinder.  The  cylin- 
der a  IS  provided  with  four  ports,  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  which  the  ports 
1  und  4  enter  the  extreme  ends  of  the  cylinder  itself,  while 
the  ports  2  and  3  enter  opposite  ends  of  the  chamber  a'. 
The  valve  c  ,is  provided  with  the  steam  duct  5,  adapted  to 
register  with"  the  ports  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  with  a  duct,  6, 
adapted  to  register  with  the  exhaust  7. 

"  Tlie  operation  of  the  engine  will  be  readily  understood. 
Steam  enters  the  valve  chamber  d,  through  pipe  8,  and  passes 
into  port  1,  to  move  the  piston  toward  the  right.  The  valve  c 
will  move  past  port  1,  to  open  the  same  fully.  At  the  same 
time  the  steam  from  port  4  will  pass  throujjh  duct  6  and 


port  2,  against  the  left-hand  face  of  collar  b',  to  assist  the 
steam  entering  tlirough  port  1.  The  steam  from  the  right- 
hand  side  of  collar  b'  goes  to  the  exhaust  by  passages  3,  6, 
and  7.  When  the  piston  has  reached  its  extreme  position,  the 
operation  of  the  parts  is  reversed.  That  is  to  say,  the  live 
steam  enters  port  4  from  the  valve  chamber,  and  the  steam  from 


the  left-hand  end  of  the  piston  passes  through  port  1,  duct  5, 
and  port  3  to  the  right-hand  side  of  collar  b'.  The  steam  from 
the  left-hand  side  01  such  collar  is  exhausted  through  passages 
3,  6,  and  7." 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  engraving  how  the  central  piston  or 
"collar  b',"  as  the  inventor  calls  it,  could  be  put  into  the 
large  cylinder  or  central  chamber  a'.  It  would  seem  to  be 
essential  to  make  the  small  cylinders,  or  one  of  them,  separate 
from  the  large  one  and  then  bolt  them  together.  The  plan 
appears  to  have  considerable  merit,  and  is  especially  adapted 
to  compound  locomotives. 

The  number  of  the  patent  is  520,456,  and  its  date  May  29, 
1894. 

OAK  BUFFER. 

Mr.  William  F.  Richards,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  the  inventor 
of  the  arrangement  shown  by  fig.  8,  and  has  assigned  the  pat- 
ent to  the  Gould  Coupler  Company. 

He  has  described  his  invention  as  follows  in  his  specifica- 
tions : 

"  This  invention  relates  to  the  buffers  or  yielding  platform 
extensions  which  are  applied  to  the  ends  of  railway  cars,  and 
more  especially  to  buffers  of  this  kind  which  are  capable  of 
an  oscillating  motion,  so  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
position  of  the  cars  in  rounding  curves.  These  buffers  are 
provided  with  extension  springs  for  holding  them  in  contact 
with  the  buffer  of  an  opposing  car,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
platform  between  the  cars.  When  the  cars  are  coupled,  the 
extension  springs  of  the  buffers  are  compressed,  and  in  order 
to  permit  the  cars  to  be  easily  coupled  and  uncoupled,  the 
springs  must  be  comparatively  light. 

•'  My  invention  has  for  its  object  to  provide  the  buffer  with 
simple  and  inexpensive  means  whereby  an  increased  or  sup- 
plemental pressure  may  be  applied  thereto,  after  the  cars  have 
been  coupled,  so  as  to  hold  the  buffers  of  opposing  cars  in 
firmer  contact  with  each  othei  and  thereby  check  or  avoid  the 
disagreeable  rolling  or  swaying  motion  of  the  cars,  without, 
however,  interfering  with  the  easy  coupling  or  uncoupling  of 
the  same. 

"  Fig.  8  is  a  sectional  top  plan  view  of  the  platform  and  ad- 
jacent portion  of  a  railway  car  containing  my  improvement, 
the  flooring  being  omitted  to  expose  the  parts  underneatli  the 
same. 

"  A  represents  the  longitudinal  timbers  of  tJie  stationary  air 
platform,  B  the  cross  timber  connecting  the  outer  ends  of  the 
longitudinal  timbers,  and  C  the  end  sill  of  the  car  body. 

"  i)  is  the  buffer  or  yielding  platform  extension  which  pref- 
erably consists  of  a  transverse  vertical  buffer  plate  having  at 
its  upper  end  a  horizontal  threshold  plate,  d,  extending  in- 
wardly over  tlie  end  timber  B  and  overlapped  by  a  foot-piste, 
<f ,  secured  to  said  timber. 
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"  E  is  the  main  buffer  stem  which  carries  the  buffer  and 
Wliich  is  guided  with  its  outer  portion  in  a  central  opening 
formed  in  the  end  timber  of  tlie  platform,  and  with  its  con- 
tracted inner  portion  in  an  opening,  e,  formed  in  a  block,  E , 
secured  iHjtween  the  longitudinal  central  timbers  of  the  plat- 
form. 

"  F  \»  the  light  extension  spring  of  the  buffer,  which  sur- 
rounds tlie  contracte<l  inner  portion  of  the  buffer  stem  l)ctweon 
tlic  collar  or  shoulder/ of  the  latter,  and  the  bottom  of  a  hori- 
zontal socket,  g.  This  socket  is  arranged  in  a  horizontal  eye 
or  collar,  h,  forme<l  centrally  in  a  transverse  follower  or  abut- 
ment bar,  //,  wliich  latter  is  arranged  to  move  toward  and 
from  the  end  timber  of  the  platform  and  is  guided  in  slots  or 
recesses  h'  formed  lengthwise  in  the  longitudinal  timbers  of 
the  platform.  The  socket  g  is  provided  at  its  front  end  with 
an  annular  Bange,  g' ,  which  bears  against  tlie  front  side  of  the 
follower  //,  and  whereby  the  socket  and  the  rear  end  of  the 
extension  spring  are  compelled  to  move  forward  with  the  fol- 
lower. When  in  its  rearmost  position  the  socket  g  is  seate<I 
with  its  rear  end  in  a  recess,  t,  formed  in  the  block  E". 

"  /  is  the  usual  main  or  heavy  buffer  spring  which  surrounds 
the  light  extension  spring  and  sustains  any  heavy  shocks  that 
overpower  the  latter.  When  this  heavy  spring  comes  into 
action,  it  is  compressed  l)etween  the  collar /of  the  main  Imffcr 
stem  and  the  flange  of  the  socket  g. 

"  J  J  represent  the  side  stems  or  stay  rods  of  the  buffer. 


under  pressure  for  actuating  tlieir  pistons,  but  they  are  pre  f- 
eiably  supplied  with  compressed  air  from  an  auxiliary  resi  r- 
voir,  M,  connected  by  a  pipe,  m,  with  the  reservoir  which  sup- 
plies compressed  air  for  applying  the  brakes  of  the  car.  A 
reducing  valve,  m',  of  an  ordinary  construction  is  preferalOy 
arranged  in  the  pipe  m.  f»'  is  the  main  supply  pipe  connected 
with  the  auxiliary  reservoir,  and  ni'  m*  are  branch  pipes  leml- 
ing  from  said  pipe  to  the  rear  ends  of  the  pressure  cylinders. 

"  iVis  a  three-way  cock  or  valve,  of  any  suitable  constrve- 
tlon,  arranged  in  the  main  supply  pipe  »»',  and  having  i's 
ports  so  arranged  that  upon  turning  the  valve  in  one  diicctii>ii 
the  pressure  cylinders  are  placed  in  communication  with  II  r 
reservoir,  while  upon  turning  it  in  the  ojiposite  direction,  lie 
supply  of  air  to  the  cylinders  is  shut  off  and  the  air  in  tl  c 
same  is  allowed  to  escape,  to  piermit  the  pistons  to  return  to 
the  rear  ends  of  the  cylinders. 

"  In  the  normal  position  of  the  parts,  before  the  cars  aro 
coupled,  tlie  follower  is  in  its  rearmost  position  and  bcjtrs 
against  the  rear  ends  of  the  recesses  in  which  it  is  arranged, 
and  the  pistons  of  the  pressure  cylinders  aw  at  the  rearc.\- 
tremity  of  their  stroke,  as  indicated  in  fig.  8.  In  this  posilicii 
of  the  parts,  the  follower  //serves  merely  as  a  stationary  rear 
abutment  for  the  various  springs  of  the  buffer,  and  upon 
coupling  the  cars,  the  buffer  is  pressed  inward  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  After  the  care  have  been  coupled,  compressed  air  is 
admitted  to  Ute  pressure  cylinders  by  properly  turning  the 


which  are  pivoted  at  their  front  ends  to  the  buffer  on  opposite 
sides  of  its  pivut  and  which  carry  the  usual  righting  springs 
K.  These  side  stems  are  guided  with  their  front  portions  m 
openings  forme<l  in  the  end  timber  li.  Their  rear  portions 
may  be  guided  in  openings  formed  directly  in  the  end  portions 
of  the  follower  II,  but  they  preferably  slide  in  movable  tubes 
k,  as  described  and  shown  in  Letters  Patent  of  the  United 
States,  No.  495,061,  granted  to  me  April  11,  1893,  by  which 
construction  the  side  springs  serve  to  hold  the  buffer  from 
rattling  when  the  cars  arc  uncoupled  as  well  as  to  right  the 
same.  Any  other  suitable  or  well-known  spring  mechanism  for 
projecting  the  buffer  may,  however,  be  employed,  If  desired. 

*■  L  L  represent  a  pair  of  pressure  cylinders  arranged  in 
rear  of  the  follower  //,  on  optx>sitc  sides  of  the  platform  cen- 
ter, and  each  containing  a  piston,  I.  Each  of  these  pistons 
has  a  rod,  I' ,  which  iNUwes  through  an  opening  formed  in  the 
front  head  of  the  cylinder  and  is  attached  at  its  outer  end  to 
the  follower,  preferably  by  a  vertical  bolt,  as  shown  in  tig.  1. 
The  pressure  cylinders  may  be  supplied  with  any  suitable  uuid 


three-way  valve  in  the  main  pipe  m'.  The  compressed  air 
entering  the  cylinders  liehind  their  pistons  forces  the  latter  to 
the  front  end  of  the  cylinders,  thereby  moving  tlie  follower 
forward  with  the  same,  and  furtlier  comptessing  the  several 
springs  between  their  abutments.  The  supplemental  pressure 
thus  applied  to  the  springs  is  exerted  upon  tho  buffer,  causing 
tlie  same  to  be  pressed  with  correspondingly  increased  force 
against  the  buffer  of  the  opposing  car,  thereby  restraining  the 
movements  of  the  buffere  upon  each  other  and  avoiding  the 
unpleasant  rocking  or  swaying  motion  of  the  cars  which  is 
permitted  by  an  ordinary  spring  buffer. 

"  When  It  is  desired  to  uncouple  the  cars,  the  three-way 
valve  of  the  main  air-pipe  is  turned  in  the  proper  direction  to 
shut  off  the  further  supply  of  air  to  the  pressure  cylinders  and 
permit  the  air  to  escape  therefrom.  The  pressure  being  now 
removed  from  the  rear  side  of  the  follower,  the  compressetl 
springs  expand  to  their;  former  light  tension  and  return  the 
follower  to  its  normal  position,  permitting  the  cars  to  be  un- 
coupled without  difficulty. " 
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The  fact  that  It  is  possible  for  a  sea  going  vi^sel  to  go  from 
the  Gulf  ot  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Great  Lakes  by  way  of  the 
Canadian  canals  lias  served  as  a  spur  for  a  number  of  years  to 
the  congressional  representatives  of  the  States  bordering  on 
these  inland  seas  to  press  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  from 
the  lakes  to  the  sea  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  A 
bill  to  secure  an  appropriation  siillicient  for  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey is  now  l)efore  the  Hopse,  but  its  chances  of  passing  are 
exceedingly  slim,  owing  to  the  facts  that  the  amount  ($100,000) 
would  be  a  mere  bagatelle  as  compared  to  the  total  expenses 
uud  tliat  now  is  the  era  of  retrenchment. 


It  is  almost  startling,  when  we  remember  that  in  1887  the 
first  really  commercially  successful  electric  railway  was  start- 
ed in  Scmuton,  Pa.,  t(j  read  that  articles  of  incorporation  for  a 
network  of  electric  railways  that  will  connect  Jersey  City  and 
Philadelphia  have  been  tiled.  There  is  no  reason  why  such 
roads  should  not  Ihj  built,  for  the  whole  distance  is  dotted  with 
(47riviug  towns,  like  beads  on  a  string,  and  the  constant  desire 
of  man  to  be  sontewhere  else  than  where  he  now  is  leads  him  to 
patioui/.e  the  trolley  and  go  to  tlie  next  town.  A  similar  sys- 
tem of  interurban  roads  already  exists  in  the  coal  regions  of 
Scranton  and  Wilkesbarre,  and  it  is  doing  a  thriving  business. 
How  long  it  will  be  before  these  roads  can  compete  with  the 
steam  lines  for  through  passenger  and  all  freight  business  the 
future  alone  can  tell. 

We  wish  to  call  i)arlicular  attention  to  our  report  of  acci- 
dents to  locomotive  engineers  and  tiremen  for  the  month  of 
July  that  apiiears  in  anotlier  column.  Out  of  the  50  accidents 
that  are  rcjiorted,  there  are  11   that  are  attributed   to  train 


wreckers  and  strikers.  In  every  instance  but  one  they  vrere 
credited  to  the  account  of  the  strikers.  In  these  1 1  accidents 
six  engineers  and  four  firemen  were  killed,  and  four  engineers 
and  three  firemen  injured.  It  is  poor  consolation  for  the  fami- 
lies of  these  men  to  know  that  tliey  were  killed  and  injured  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty.  It  was  a  case  of  mob  violence, 
exerted  by  one  set  of  men  against  their  mates,  unreasonable 
and  unreasoning,  and  the  results  have  been  so  disastrous,  and 
BO  many  innocent  people  have  been  made  the  victims  of  this 
blind  wrath,  that  there  seems  to  be  many  very  good  reasons  for 
classing  attempts  at  train  wrecking  with  murder  in  the  first 
degree. 

News  of  the  battles  that  liave  taken  plac«  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  during  the  existing  state  of  unpleasantness 
is  so  exceedingly  meager  that  we  really  know  almost  nothing 
about  them.  But  viewed  through  the  mist  that  shrouds 
operations  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  it  would  seem  that  the  per- 
sonal equation  is  quite  as  important  a  factor  in  the  sea  fights 
conducted  with  turreted  battle  ships  as  it  was  in  the  old  strug- 
gle against  the  Spanish  Armada  in  the  English  Channel.  The 
know-how  and  the  vim  seems  to  count ;  and  while  the  Japan- 
ese navy  seems  confessedly  weaker  than  that  of  their  opponents 
from  the  standpoint  of  armor  and  armament,  they  appear  to 
be  getting  the  best  of  it.  As  this  is  the  first  war  that  has  given 
an  opportunity  to  test  the  modern  war  ship's  capacity  as  a  fight- 
ing machine,  the  engineering  world  will  watch  with  interest 
the  development  of  the  relative  values  of  guns,  armor,  torpe- 
does and  the  ram. 


The  remarkably  clear  comparison  of  the  working  of  loco- 
motive, stationary  and  marine  engines  published  in  another 
column  should  go  far  toward  straightening  out  the  entangle- 
ment of  ideas  that  now  prevail  regarding  the  use  of  the  com- 
pound locomotive.  The  facts,  briefly  stated,  seem  to  be  that 
for  the  economical  consumption  of  steam  the  locomotive  com- 
pares favorably  with  both  marine  and  stationary  engines  of 
the  same  type,  and  that  the  compound  will  effect  a  saving  over 
the  single  expansion  locomotive  when  it  is  worked  under  a 
higher  steam  pressure.  In  the  dispute  over  the  compound- 
single-expansion  (juestion,  the  use  of  the  higher  pressures  by 
the  compounds  has  been  claimed  to  give  it  an  unfair  advantage 
over  the  single  expansion.  M.  Desdouits,  however,  claims  to 
have  proven  that  these  high  pressures  can  only  be  economi- 
cally used  in  connection  with  the  compound  engine,  and  it 
therefore  lias  a  right  to  use  them  in  any  and  all  competitive 
trials.  -■..'. 


A  DECISION  has  recently  been  rendered  by  an  English  court 
that  to  us  has  the  appearance  of  a  decided  novelty  in  the 
standpoint  taken  relative  to  the  liability  of  railroads  for  dam- 
ages. A  train  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  was  timed 
to  start  at  5.18  a.m.  The  plaintiff,  who  was  a  miner,  took  a 
ticket  to  travel  by  that  train  to  his  work.  He  waited  at  the 
statioi^  until  7  a.m.,  when  tlie  train  had  not  then  arrived.  As 
at  such  time  it  was  too  late  to  be  allowed  to  go  down  the  pit  to 
do  that  day's  work,  he  went  home.  He  brought  an  action 
against  the  railway  company  to  recover  the  tlay's  wages  he 
thus  lost.  The  Court  of  Appeal  decided  that  as  there  was  un- 
reasonable delay  in  starting  the  train  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  recover.  In  view  of  such  precedent,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  see  what  stand  an  American  court  would  take,  and 
whether  the  fact  of  habitual  tardiness  would  bo  detrimental  to 
the  company's  case,  especially  where  it  protects  itself  with  the 
notice  that  tlie  "  company  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  time 
of  any  or  all  of  its  trains  without  previous  notice,  and  only 
posts  this  time-table  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  to  show 
when  trains  may  be  expected.  "^Il'would'probablybedifli- 
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cult  to  collect  damages  from  a  company  shielded  behind  such 
a  notice  and  defended  by  a  shrewd  lawyer,  who  would  take 
advantage  of  every  technicality  ;  and  yet  there  should  be  some 
redress,  for  in  selling  a  ticket  the  company  virtually  agrees 
to  perform  a  certain  service  at  a  certain  time,  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  delayed  train,  it  does  not  do. 


THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MASTER  MECHAN- 
ICS' ASSOCIATION.  , 


Ukvikwino  the  proceedings  of  a  number  of  meetings,  like 
those  which  the  Master  Mechanics  hold  annually,  is  a  little 
like  writing  history,  in  that  it  is  not  easy  to  regard  the  events 
which  have  transpireti,  the  facts  which  have  been  adduced, 
the  theories  and  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  as 
calmly  and  dispassionately  at  the  time  the  events  are  occur- 
ring, or  immediately  after,  as  is  possible  when  the  whole  pro- 
cee<lings  are  condensed  into  one  volume,  and  are  in  a  con- 
venient form  for  reference  and  study.  The  report  of  the 
twenty-seventh  annual  convention,  which  was  held  at  Sara- 
toga Springs  in  June,  has  now  been  receivetl,  and  invites  ex- 
amination, comment  and  criticism. 

The  first  olwervation  which  suggests  itself  is  the  very  neat 
cover  which  the  Secretary  has  designed  and  in  which  the  vol- 
ume is  bound.  It  is  of  a  pale  green  color,  witli  the  title  print- 
ed in  what  in  schoolboy  days  we  called  "  old  English"  type, 
below  which  is  a  skeleton  view  in  outline,  with  the  main  parts 
represented  in  a  gray  tint,  of  the  Baldwin  compound  engine 
ColuiiUnii,  which  was  exhibited  in  Chicago.  The  Baldwin 
Company,  it  is  thought,  has  never  done  this  engine  full  jus- 
tice in  the  photogniphs  and  otlier  illustrations  of  it  which  they 
have  published.  These  have  all  l)een  "  quartering"  views, 
looking  toward  the  front  of  the  machine,  and  remind  one  of 
the  pictures  in  the  illustrated  papers  of  the  new  prince,  recent- 
ly acquired  in  England,  whose  head  is  made  the  prominent 
object  in  the  portraits.  These  and  the  photographs  of  the 
CiAnmhia  make  one  think  of  those  embryonic  creatures  which 
consist  principally  of  head.  It  is  hanlly  necessary  to  add  that 
this  impression  is  an  unfair  one  both  for  the  prince  and  the 
CUuiiMit.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  given  us  a  full  side  view  or  ele- 
vation of  this  locomotive  which  indicates  its  impressive  pro- 
portions, although  very  few  details  an-  shown. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  address,  pointe<l  out  that,  owing 
to  the  general  depression  in  business,  the  most  urgent  duty 
resting  on  the  members  of  the  Association  is  the  reiiuction  of 
the  cost  of  operating  locomotives,  and  many  of  our  readers 
will  probably  sympathize  with  him  when  he  speaks  of  "  the 
incomprehensible  policy  of  rate  cutting." 

The  reduction  of  fuel  consumption,  he  points  out,  is  the 
direction  in  which  the  greatest  economy  may  probably  be 
made ;  and  the  compound  locomotive,  he  thinks,  offers  the 
most  hopeful  means  of  attaining  such  economy.  Next  to  this 
source  of  saving,  increased  facilities  and  conveniences  for  mak- 
ing repairs  is  the  direction  in  which  locomotive  superintend- 
ents must  look  for  a  saving. 

lie  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  work  of  the  various  rail- 
road clubs  which  hold  their  meetings  at  different  places  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  suggests  the  amalgamation  of  the  Master 
Mechanics'  and  Master  t^ar  Builders'  associations — a  proposi- 
tion which  comes  up  annually,  but  which  this  year  was  op- 
posed by  some  of  the  supply  dealers,  who  objected  to  lessen- 
ing the  perimi  of  time  during  which  they  f»n  exert  their  influ- 
ence on  the  members  of  the  two  associations. 

The  ['resident  also  suggested  that  the  time  hasartivetl  when 
tlie  as.sociations  should  consider  the  ({uestion  of  making  ar- 
ningements  with  some  established  institutions  of  learning 
whereby  the  cooperation  of  its  professors  and  the  use  of  its 
scieniitic  apparatus  for  the  investigation  of  tecbuicai  subjects 


could  be  obtained.  The  Secretary  afterward  reported  the  re 
suits  of  his  efforts  to  raise  a  fund  of  |;5,000  for  making  tests  ol 
locomotives,  which  failed  owing  to  the  hard  times,  although  In 
seemed  to  entertain  the  hope  that  when  "  the  clouds  roll  by"  tin 
scheme  might  succeeil.  He  reported  that  most  of  the  railroai'. 
presidents  with  whom  he  had  interviews  advised  that  the  enter- 
prise be  abandoned  for  the  present.  Later  in  the  proceedings ;. 
committee  was  appointed,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lauder,  to  sug- 
gest what  action  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  co-operatioi: 
and  aid  of  the  American  Railway  Association  in  getting  funds 
for  making  such  tests.  This  committee  afterward  made  ;t 
report,  and  recommended  that  another  committee  of  three  \i< 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  American  Railway  Association 
with  reference  to  this  subject,  and  that  a  committee  of  five  In 
appointed  "  to  outline  work  and  to  conduct  and  superv^sr 
such  tests  as  may  be  decided  upon."  Such  committees  wen 
appointed,  and  have  authority  to  take  action. 

There  was  also  a  very  elaborate  report  made  by  another 
committee,appointcd  last  year,  on  Standard  Tests  of  Locomo 
tives,  and  which  occupies  25  pages  of  the  printed  proceed 
ings.  In  this  dissertation  the  committee  describe  very  elabo- 
rate methods  of  making  such  tests,  and  give  in  great  detail 
the  data  which  should  be  ascertained.  After  discussion  the 
report  was  adopted  as  one  of  the  standards  of  the  Association. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  significance  of  this  action  is. 
Does  it  mean  that,  if  any  one  undertakes  to  test  a  locomotive, 
they  are  recommended  to  do  it  in  the  manner  described  by  the 
committee  1  This  seems  to  be  very  much  as  though  an  asso- 
ciation of  doctors  should  get  together  and  adopt  a  standani 
method  of  diagnosing  disease.  In  making  experimental  in- 
vestigations we  generally  want  to  learn  the  cause  of  some 
phenomena  or  deficiency  which  we  don't  understand  and 
can't  explain,  or  learn  something  which  we  don't  know.  The 
success  of  an  experimenter  in  making  discoveries  depends  very 
often  on  his  ingenuity,  his  skill  or  the  acuten'tss  of  his  reason- 
ing powers  in  making  deductions  from  not  only  the  facts 
which  he  observes,  but  in  the  detection  of  facts  which  should 
be  observed.  The  experimental  investigations  which  give  the 
most  valuable  results  are  not  those  which  follow  beaten  patlis, 
but  those  which  depart  from  them  and  adopt  new  and  origi- 
nal lines  of  research  and  new  expedients  for  increasing  knowl- 
edge. Standardizing  methods  of  scientific  research  aiul  dis- 
covery seem  to  be  a  sort  of  Chinese  way  of  finding  out  things 
which  we  don't  know.  The  report  contains  many  very  excel- 
lent and  valuable  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  testing  of 
locomotives,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  good  reason  for  mak- 
ing them  standard  methods. 

Mr.  Barnes  called  attention,  too,  to  the  fallacy  of  referring 
the  consumption  of  coal  to  the  dynamometer  H.P.,  which  is 
recommended  in  the  report  for  the  reason  that  the  work  done 
by  a  locomotive  is  not  only  that  required  to  pull  the  cans,  but 
it  must  also  pull  itself  and  its  tender.  The  amount  of  fuel 
consumi'd  in  doing  this  was  shown  by  the  test  which  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan made  and  which  is  reported  on  another  page.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  rate  of  ascent  on  which  a  locomotive  could  only 
pull  itself.  In  such  a  case,  while  it  might  in  every  way  be 
working  very  economically,  no  power  at  all  would  be  devel- 
oped on  the  dynamometer,  and  yot  by  the  action  of  the  Asso- 
ciation that  way  of  estimating  coal  consumption  is  now  the 
'■  standard"  way. 

The  substance  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Cracking 
of  Back  Tube  Sheets  is  summed  up  in  their  deductions  from 
the  replies  to  their  circular  of  inquiry,  in  which  it  is  said  : 
"  First,  that  railial  stayed  boilers  carrj'ing  high  pressure  are 
more  subject  to  cracketi  tube  siiects  than  other  types."  The 
cause  of  this  is  assigned  to  too  rigid  staying  of  the  crown 
slieet  next  to  the  flue  sheet,  placing  flue  holes  too  close  to  the 
flanges  and  i>o8sibly  to  too  high  steam  pressure.  The  cure 
proposed  in  the  report  and  iu  the  ^subsequent  discussion  is  to 
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allow  more  flexibility  in  the  crown  sheet  directly  back  of  the 
1 1. be  sheet  either  by  placing  the  stay  bolts  further  back  or 
putting  in  a  different  kind  of  stay  next  to  the  tul)e  sheet,  which 
V  ill  allow  it  and  the  crown  sheet  to  expand  upwanl  without 
> mining  the  stays.  There  was  nothing  very  new  evolved  by 
liic  discussion,  but  it  confirmed  what  has  long  been  known, 
that  the  fire-box  is  the  most  troublesome  part  of  a  locomotive. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Oiling  Devices  for  Long 
Kuns  had  nothing  that  was  verj*  noteworthy.  It  describes 
N\  ith  considerable  detail  the  practice  on  a  number  of  English 
and  American  roads,  and  has  an  appendix  added  on  Oils  and  Oil 
Tests. 

The  report  on  Boiler  and  Firebox  Steel  excited  much  inter- 
i<t,  as  the  committee  proposed  standard  specifications  to  be 
.'idopted  by  the  Association.  The  main  question  at  issue 
seemed  to  be  the  ultimate  strength  which  fire-box  steel  should 
have.  Some  of  the  members  favored  a  soft  steel  with  an  ulU- 
iiiiitc  strength  ranging  from  50,000  lbs.  to  58,000  lbs.,  while 
the  majority  preferred  a  harder  quality,  with  an  ultimate 
strength  of  55,000  lbs.  to  65,000  lbs.  In  their  efforts  to  get 
l>ositive  information  concerning  the  performance  of  hard  and 
soft  flre-box  plates,  the  committee  had  tensile  tests  made  of 
specimens  of  steel  both  iKifore  and  after  service.  This  strength 
varied  from  77,000  lbs.  down  to  a  little  over  50,000  lbs.,  and 
the  mileage  service  from  a  little  under  500,000  miles  to  a  little 
over  50,000  miles.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr. 
(libbs,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Road,  said  that 
they  had  tabulated  the  results  of  the  service  of  about  250  fire- 
boxes on  his  road,  and  that  in  one  class  of  engines  the  highest 
uiilcage  of  any  firebox,  which  was  a  little  less  than  500,000 
miles,  was  given  with  a  77,000  lljs.  steel.  In  another  case  he 
found  that  in  one  of  the  flre-lwxes  which  gave  nearly  the  highest 
iiiiluage  the  plates  had  phosphorus  as  high  as  .13,  whereas 
they  were  specifying  .035,  and  they  found  in  a  great  number 
of  the  old  fireboxes  that  gave  splendid  service  "chemistry 
that  seems  perfectly  wild."  The  committee  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  the  weight  of  evidence  was  in  favor  of  steel  of  60,000 
lbs.  tensile  strength  giving  the  best  results.  The  following 
are  the  standard  specifications  which  were  recommended  by 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  and  were  finally  adopted  ex- 
cepting as  indicated  in  the  foot  note,  and  are  probably  the 
siK-ciflcations  to  which  manufacturers  will  be  obliged  to  con- 
form hereafter  : 

Metal  is  to  have  tensile  strength  of  55,000  lbs.  to 65,000  lbs., 
with  60,000  lbs.  desired,  and  28  per  cent,  elongation  preferred. . 

The  chemistry  desired  is  : 

Carbon 18 

Phosphorus,  not  above 03 

Manganese      "      *'        40 

•  Sulphur  "       "      .02 

Silicon  "      "      02 

Plates  will  be  rejected  having  : 

1.  Tensile  stre-ngth  less  than  55,000  lbs. 

2.  Tensile  strength  over  6.5,000  lbs. 

3.  Elongation  less  than  22  per  cent,  in  8  in.,  and  in  ^-in. 
plates  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  in  8  in. 

4.  Failure  to  stand  bending  and  quenching  test  as  for  shell 
steel. 

5.  Any  scam  or  cavity  more  than  ^  in.  long  in  any  of  the 
fractures  of  homogeneity  test. 

CHEMICAL. 

Carbon 25 

Carbon,  below 15 

Phosphorus,  over 045* 

Manganese      "     45 

Silicon  "     03 

Sulphur  '■     035 

*  Thit,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  wfts  chkoged  to  .035. 


Homogeneity  test  is  made  in  the  following  manner : 
A  portion  of  the  broken  test  piece  is  nicked  with  a  chisel  on 
opposite  sides  alternately,  nicks  being  about  1  in.  apart.    Test 
piece  is  then  firmly  held  in  vise  and  broken  by  a  number  of 
light  blows,  bending  being  away  from  the  nicks. 
Laminations  more  than  i  in.  long  to  condemn. 

During  the  discussion  some  curious  statements  were  made. 
Mr.  Vauclain,  for  example,  recommended  tliat  every  master 
mechanic  should  employ  a  chemist  and  stjirt  a  laboratory,  and 
said  that  they  could  hire  a  chemist  for  a  great  deal  less  money 
than  they  can  hire  a  good  mechanic,  and  that  after  they  have 
had  him  a  short  time  and  have  found  out  the  value  of  such  a 
man  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  him  the  best  wages  paid 
about  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Dean  thought  that  the  elastic  limit  in  stetl  should  not 
be  ignored,  to  which  Mr.  Gibbs,  chainnan  of  the  committee, 
replied  that  the  reason  they  did  not  specify  anything  on  the 
subject  of  elastic  limit  was,  first,  that  they  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it ;  secondly,  the  strains  that  they  designed  for 
were  14,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  that  is  so  far  below  the 
elastic  limit  for  anj'  steel  they  knew  of  that  they  did  not  think 
it  necessary  tfl  discuss  it.  This  "  reminds  us  of  a  little  story" 
current  in  the  daily  papers  recently  of  the  man  who  said  he 
had  just  met  a  great  physician.  His  friend  asked  how  he 
knew  he  was  a  distinguished  doctor.  "  Why,"  he  said,  "  I 
asked  him  what  was  the  best  cure  for  consumption,  and  he 
said  he  didn't  know." 

Mr.  Gibbs  added  further  to  the  discussion  the  statement  that 
he  had  been  unable  to  find  anj'  difference  whatever  in  the  ser- 
vice of  steel  of  50,000  lbs.  and  60,000  lbs.  ultimate  strength  in 
regard  to  the  life  of  the  sheet.  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  confirmed  this  by  the  state- 
ment that  he  thought  "  the  tendency  is  to  think  that  if  a  fire- 
box sheet  cracks  tlie  steel  is  of  high  strength  and  high  carbon  ; 
but  he  thought  the  results  of  a  great  many  tests  have  shown 
that  soft  steel— low  strength  steel— is  just  about  as  liable  to 
crack  as  high  steel." 

The  report  and  discussion  have  shown  that  the  members  of 
the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  do  not  know  all  that  it  is 
desirable  should  be  known  about  fire-box  steel,  and  that  the 
fire-boxes  are  still,  as  they  have  always  been,  the  most  costly 
parts  of  the  machine  to  construct  and  the  most  troublesome 
and  expensive  to  maintain^  To  be  rid  of  the  troublesome  steel 
plates,  which  behave  so  biidly,  would  be  a  great  boon. 

It  was  intended,  when  this  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Master  Mechanics*  Association  was  commenced,  to  complete 
it  in  one  article,  but  about  a  half  of  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings, including  the  interesting  discussion  on  compound  loco- 
motives, still  remains.  Our  review  must,  therefore,  be  divid- 
ed into  two  parts,  and  the  publication  of  the  conclusion  be 
postponed  to  our  October  number. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  C.vk  Interchange  Manual.  A  Compendium  of  U»tful 
Information  for  Master  Gar  Builders  and  Gar  Inspector*.  In- 
eluding  an  Abstract  of  the  Decisions  of  tlte  Arbitration  Com- 
mittee of  the  Matter  Car  liuildert'  Association.  Compiled 
by  J.  D.  McAlpine.  Published  by  the  Railroad  Car  Jour- 
nal, New  York.    86  pp.,  3f  X  5}  in. 

The  title  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  this  book.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  abstracts  of  de- 
cisions of  the  arbitration  committees  of  the  Master  Car  Build- 
ers' Association  subsequent  to  May,  1888,  of  disputes  arising 
under  the  rules  for  the  interehange  of  cars.  What  is  of  equal 
value  to  these  decisions  is  an  excellent  index  to  them.  The 
decisions  are  followed  by  a  table  of  words  often  misspelled  on 
defect  cards  of  car  reports  ;  a  table  of  synonyms  of  parts  of 
cars  known  by  different  names  ;  table  showing  the  depreciated 
value  of  $100  at  6  per  cent.  ;  settlement  prices  for  cars  de- 
stroyed ;  various  tables  and  tiseful  data,  and  what  to  do  in 
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accidents  and  emergencicH.  Altogetlier  it  is,  for  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  11  very  useful  little  book,  and  tlie  work 
of  compilation  has  been  well  done. 


Universal  Index  to  the  World's  Technical  and  Scien- 
tific LiTEKATiRE.  Section  I.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  and  Sec- 
tion II,  Nos.  1,  3  and  3.  Leipzig  :  Heinrich  Wien,  Editor. 
Each  number  16  pp.  8i  X  12  in. 

_A  few  extracts  from  the  announcement  of  this  publication 
will  give  an  idea  of  its  general  scope,  purpose  and  character. 
In  this  the  e<litor  says  : 

"  The  Unicersal  Ituiex  to  the  W(rrl(l'$  Technical  and  Scientific 
Literature  will  make  it  its  ainj  to  Iw  a  faithful  and  reliable 
weekly  ehronieU  of  the  entire  literature  of  every  branch.  It 
will  be  providetl  at  the  close  of  every  year  with  a  carefully 
prepared  imlex  of  anthon  and  »iibjeet»,  so  that  the  annual  vol- 
umes will,  in  course  of  time,  form  an  indispensable  work  of 
refcreni'e  for  every  library. 

"  The  Universal  I lidci  deals  at  the  outset  with  the  following 
departments  : 

"Section  I.— 1.  Architecture,  Building  Trade  and  Building 
Industry.  2.  Engineering.  3.  Technics,  Machines  and  Ap- 
pliances and  Engineering  Industry.  4.  Electro-technical  Sci- 
ence and  Industry. 

"Section  II —1.  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  2.  Railways.  3. 
Chemistry  and  Physics.  4.  Chemical  Industries.  5.  Brew- 
ing and  Distilling  Industries. 

"  Section  III.— 1.  Iron,  Steel  and  Hardware  Industries.  2. 
Miller's  Industry.  3.  Paix>r  Industry.  4.  Photography.  5. 
Textile  Industry.     G.  Sugar  Industry. 

"As  a  rule,  we  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  note  of 
the  original  artiekn  imblished  in  the  journals,  but  we  shall 
also  register  the  smallest  conmiunication,  if  only  it  appears  to 
us  to  pos.sess  any  special  prufesnioiial  interest. 

"  The  '  New  liouks  '  noticeil  in  the  Universal  Indtxt  will  be 
found  united  in  one  group  for  all  the  divisions  of  a  section. 
This  will  cause  no  difticulty  or  inconvenience  to  the  profes- 
sional man.  Our  attention  will  be  directetl  not  only  to  the  new 
books  published  from  week  to  week,  but  above  all  to  uorks 
still  in,  the  press,  so  that  a  reader  of  the  Unirersal  Index  will 
always  be  able  to  order  any  interesting  work  without  delay." 

The  editor  adds  still  further  that,  "  in  course  of  time  the 
Unirersal  Index  will  deal  successively  with  every  existing  de- 
partment in  the  same  manner." 

This  seems  a  little  like  the  scheme  of  one  of  Bulwer's  char- 
acters, who  was  engaged  in  writing  "a  history  of  human 
error." 

As  far  as  the  work  before  us  has  gone,  it  can,  however,  be 
very  highly  commended.  The  title  of  the  publication  and  of 
each  article  indexed  are  given  in  the  language  in  which  they 
were  originally  written,  and  the  columns  thus  have  a  sort  of 
polyglot  character.  As  an  example  of  the  way  the  work  is 
done,  we  may  select  from  the  matter  given  in  Section  I,  Part 
1,  under  the  head  "  Engineering,"  where  substantially  the 
index  which  was  published  on  the  front  page  of  the  cover  of 
the  American  Enoineer  and  Kailroad  Journal  for  June, 
of  this  year,  is  reprinted  under  that  title  as  a  sutvheading. 
Just  preceding  this  are  similar  titles  taken  from  the  Retista 
Miiwra  Metallurgiea  y  de  Ingeneria,  of  Madrid,  all  printed  in 
Spanish. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  growth  of  technical  literature,  some 
systematic  method  of  indexing  it  is  liecomiog  daily  more  essen- 
tial, and  prol>al>ly  one  of  the  greatest  assistants  in  acquiring 
knowletlge  in  the  future  will  be  good  indixes. 

The  editor  says  that  in  order  to  bring  the  Universal  Index 
within  the  reach  of  all,  the  price  of  the  section  (II)  now  ready 
has  been  fixed  at  3  marks  per  quarter.  It  should  be  added 
that  it  is  intended  to  publish  it  weekly,  and  that  the  editor, 
whose  address  is  given  above,  appears  also  to  be  the  publisher. 


Aerial  Navigation.  By  J.  G.  W.  Fijnje  Van  Salverda,  late 
Administrator  of  Public  Works  of  the  Netherlands.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Dutch  by  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.  With 
notes  concerning  some  recent  development  in  the  art. 
Illustrated.     12mo,  cloth.  i|1.25.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  number  of  well-known  en- 
gineers, whose  piist  career  has  given  evidence  of  soberness  and 
saundness  in  judgment,  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  the 
proltleni  of  aerial  navigation. 

We  have  lately  piililishcd  a  book  upon  "  Progress  in  Flying 
Machines,"  by  Mr.  O.  Chanute,  past  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  now  we  have  for  review  a 
book  upon  "  Aerial  Navigation,"  by  Mr.  Fijnje  Van  Salverda, 
which  has  been  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  that  well-known 


and  distinguished  American  sanitary  enirine<'r,  Mr.  George  I'. 
Waring,  Jr..  who  says  of  his  author  that  he  is  "  a  most  ^li^ 
tinguished  Dutch  engineer,  of  advanced  age,  and  now  retiri 
from  the  public  service,  iu  which  he  held  the  highest  posi 
tion." 

Tlie  book  comprises  some  200  pages  and  an  index,  and  coi; 
sists  chietly  of  an  investigation  of  the  probable  success  in  tl) 
free  navigation  of  the  air.     It  is  necessarily  somewhat  indci- 
nite  as  treating  of  an  achievement  which  is  merely  in  pas*' 
but  it  is  well  worth  reading  by  engineers. 

The  author  begins  by  giving  an  account  of  what  has  beci 
accomplished  with  balloons.     He  devotes  his  first  chapter  to 
consideration  of  The  Military  Importance  of  Aerial  Naviiri 
tion,  and  treats  of  l>oth  captive  globular  balloons  for  observ:t 
tion  and  of  elongated  free  balloons  for  reconnoissance  over  th. 
enemy's  lines.     He  shows  that  with  the  latter  a  speed  of  soiir 
14  miles  per  hour  has  been  obtained  by  the  French,  and  that 
with  certain  improvements,  a  velocity  of  28  miles  an  hour  i- 
not  improbable.     This,  of  course,  is  in  still  air  ;  but  a  table  ot 
wind  velocities  is  given  as  observed  at  Chalon  by  means  of 
a  self-registeiing  anemometer  placed  at  the  top  of  a  mast  tin 
ft.  high,  from  which  it  appears  that  with  the  above  speed  tin. 
free  navigation  of  the  air  will  be  practicable  for  50  to  70  per 
cent,  of  the  days  in  the  year.     He  does  not,  however,  indicjttc 
the  formulae  by  which  the  speeds  may  l)e  calculated  for  vari- 
ous shapes  of  lialloons  or  for  various  horse-powers,  nor  the 
probable  commercial  uses  of  navigal)le  balloons,  but  he  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  "  the  magnificent  aim  of  navigating  the  air 
with  balloons  may  not  yet  lie  reached,  because  they  cannot  be 
propelle<l  with  sufficient  velocity  to  meet  all   conditions  of 
wind." 

Mr.  Fijnje,  therefore,  next  turns  his  attention  to  dynamic 
Hying  machines  heavier  than  the  air  which  they  displace,  and 
devotes  several  chapters  to  the  flight  of  liirds  and  its  various 
phases— rowing,  gliding*  and  sailing.  These  are  discusseil, 
as  well  as  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  position  of  the  cen- 
ter of  pressure  under  the  wings  of  birdn  (law  of  Avauxini), 
and  after  two  brief  chapters  upon  The  Exertion  of  Force  by 
Birds,  and  Atmospheric  Currents,  a  discussion  is  entered  upon 
of  the  various  appliances — the  screw,  the  1>eating  wing  and 
the  aeroplane — with  which  man  has  endeavored  to  imitate  the 
binls.  From  this  discussion  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the 
aeroplane  offers  the  liest  chance  of  success,  and  the  author  ob- 
serves, "  that  rapid  travel  in  the  free  air  need  encounter  no 
serious  difficulty  !" 

The  remainder  of  the  lK>ok  consists  in  extracts  from  a  later 
pam]>hlet  by  Mr.  Fijnje,  reviewing  the  experiments  in  aero- 
dynamics of  Professor  S.  P.  Langley,  which  arc  held  to  l)e  in 
remarkable  agreement  with  the  former  conclusions  of  the  au- 
thor ;  in  an  account  of  the  article  of  Mr.  Maxim  in  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine,  and  full  extracts  from  the  article  of  Mr. 
Hallam  in  the  same  maga/.inc,  as  well  as  of  a  subsequent  arti- 
cle by  the  same  writer  in  Gamer's  Magazine. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  upon  The  Soaring  of  Birds  and 
of  Men,  as  suggested  by  the  paper  of  Professor  Langley  on 
The  Internal  Work  of  the  Wind,  read  at  the  Conference  on 
Aerial  Navigation  at  Chicago,  in  August,  1893,  which  has 
l>een  published  and  discussed  in  Aeronavtics. 

The  book  is  written  throughout  in  popular  style,  with  few 
or  no  formula-  and  calculations,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  in- 
dicating the  proljiibility  of  success  from  the  stand]K>int  of  an 
experienced  engineer.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  exi>eri- 
ments  of  Lilienthal,  or  to  those  of  his  predecessors  in  soaring 
flight,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  new  material  ac- 
cumulated within  the  past  year  we  shall  be  favored  with  an- 
other book  by  the  author. 


Pocket  Primer  ok  Air  Brake  Instruction.  By  W.  S. 
llogers,  M.E.,  Air  Brake  Instructor  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Canal  Company.     'JO  pi>.,  4^  X  6  in. 

Diseases  or  the  Air  Brake  System,  tlieir  Causes,  Symptoms 
and  Cure.     By  Paul  Synncstvedt.     114  pp.,  5i  X  7}  in. 

That  the  construction  an<l  o[>enition  of  the  air  brake  is  not 
easy  to  iindcrstiiud  is  indicated  by  the  numlier  and  character 
of  the  attempts  to  explain  it.  The  first  of  the  books  men- 
tioned above  lx.'long8  tx>  the  so-callcnl  class  of  "  pnutical"  tech- 
nical literature,  one  of  tlie  characteristics  of  which  gcuenilly 
is  more  or  less  .shaky  English  and  in(,-omprehcnsible  explana- 
tion. As  examples  we  may  (juote  from  page  7.  The  first 
lesson  opens  with  tliia  statement  :  "  The  foundation  principle 


•  Tbia  cliaptrr  is  entitled  "  Hovering  Flight ;''  but  ttai*  la  a  mianomer  •« 
boTering  impliea  hanging  over.  .  ,  * 
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oi  iliu  Westingbouse  automatic  air  brake  is  compressed  air 
..iHalized,  rediioiil  or  increjised  on  opjKwite  sides  of  pis- 
i(  ■  s.  .  .  .  A  boinelj' definition  of  compressed  air  is,  free  air 
/,.  iimired  into  /lani  but  eUiitie  tfiupe."  On  tlie  second  page  of 
il'  first  lesson,  in  explanation  of  the  storage  of  compressed 
:i:i.  it  is  said  :  "  It  is  necessary  that  we  do  not  confound 

■  rapacity  '  with  '  cubical  contents.'  A  freight  car  might  have 
11  opacity  for  4,()00  cub.  ft.  of  hay.  but  if  it  were  only  half 
li'lvil  the  cubical  contents  would  only  be  2,000,  while  the  capac- 
ii;  would  still  remain."  If  the  writer  had  looked  in  a  dic- 
tionary he  would  have  found  that  the  geometrical  meaning  of 

■  content"  is  "  area,  or  quantitj"  of  space  contained  within 
n  [lain  limits,"  and  in  that  sense  has  the  same  meaning  as 

■  (  aiv.icity . "  We  can  say  with  equal  propriet}'  that  the  capac- 
ity of  tank,  or  that  its  content,  is  so  many  cubic  feet. 

.V  number  of  what  are  called  "  key  charts"  are  given  in  the 
l)'><>k  to  explain  the  principles  of  the  brake.  These  illustrate 
what  a  hold  the  symlwlical  or  emblematical  method  of  exposi- 
tion h:is  on  minds  unm^customed  to  habits  of  sustained  thought. 
'I'd  such  people  an  emblem  seems  to  act  like  a  mental  balanc- 
iua;  pole  to  an  unskillful  acrobat  on  a  tight  rope.  If  you 
s|i('ak  of  eternity  to  such  people  it  does  not  seem  to  convey 
any  very  definite  impression,  but  if  you  synilwlize  it  with  a 
circle,  and  represent  ho|)e  by  an  anchor  and  meekness  by 
;i  land),  tliej'  will  construct  a  whole  sj'stem  of  theology  on 
tliose  symbols  for  a  creed,  and  It  may  be  that  to  some  extent 
ilicir  lives  and  conduct  will  be  influenced  thereby.  Following 
tliis  syndK>lical  method,  our  author  hsis  devised  these  charts, 
in  which  be  has  used  words  as  symbols  with  apparently  a  sort 
o!  c^dialistic  meaning  which  a  person  who  understands  what 
lie  is  trying  to  explain  can  vaguely  comprehend  ;  but  it  is 
iliiriciilt  to  see  how  the  charts  can  explain  the  construction  or 
o|  K-ration  of  the  brake  to  a  person  cntirelj'  ignorant  of  it. 

The  explanations  of  the  construction  of  the  brake  are  very 
inadequate  for  the  purpose,  and  the  engravings  are  generally 

process"  work  of  a  poor  quality,  often  without  letters  of 
reference  on  them  or  other  means  of  identifying  the  parts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text.  AVe  are  never  tired  of  quoting  Iluxley's 
observation  that  "  a  prerequisite  iu  good  exposition  is  the  im- 
.•ii;ining  of  methods  by  which,  beginning  with  conceptions  they 
liosBcss,  there  may  be  built  up  iu  their  minds  the  conceptions 
tliey  do  not  possess."  The  book  under  review  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  further  remark  that  "  of  constructive  imagination 
:ts  displayed  iu  this  sphere,  men  at  large  appear  to  be  almost 
devoid." 

The  best  chapters  in  the  book  are  those  which  describe  the 
|iRictical  duties  of  "  train  preparation,''  and  "  instructions  to 
I  iigineers,  tniinmen  and  inspectors,"  and  the  "  rules  for  test- 
ing brakes." 

"  Diseases  of  the  Air- Brake  System"  might  very  appropri- 
ately be  called  the  diagnosis  of  air  brakes.  The  sub-title  de- 
scribes accurately  the  character  of  the  book,  which  points  out 
the  causes  of  defects,  their  symptoms  and  cure.  It  describes 
in  very  clear  language  and  in  a  direct  way  the  parts  liable  to 
^'ct  out  of  order,  what  happens  to  them,  and  what  should  be 
ilone  when  this  happening  takes  place.  As  an  example,  the 
opening  of  the  book  may  be  quoted,  which  is  on  pumps,  and 
in  which  it  is  said  : 

"  The  disorders  that  arise  in  this  pump  (Westingbouse  8  in.) 
may  be  classed  tmder  two  general  heads  : 

"1.  Trouble  in  the  upper  or  steam  cylinder. 

"  2.  Trouble  in  the  lower  or  air  cylinder. 

"  The  parts  in  the  upper  cylinder  most  liable  to  derange- 
ment are  the  main  valve  (7),  reversing  piston  (23),  reversing 
valve  (16),  reversing  valve  stem  (17)  and  the  reversing  valve 
plate  18." 

The  numbers  refer  to  corresponding  numbers  in  an  engrav- 
ing, which  is  a  reproduction  from  the  Westingbouse  catalogue, 
and  designate  the  parts  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  book  all 
through  is  a  model  of  clearness  and  conciseness.  All  the  de- 
s(-riptions  are  direct  and  easily  understood.  There-  is  no  at- 
tempt made  to  dest-ribe  the  principles,  construction  or  opera- 
tion of  the  brake  excepting  so  far  as  these  are  involved  in  the 
defects  described.  The  engravings,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, are  excellent.  Especial  interest  attaches  to  those  in  the 
appendix,  which  represent  various  di-seased  organs  of  the 
brake  and  abnonnal  deposits  which  have  been  found  in  the 
Viirious  intricate  parts  of  the  apparatus.  The  book  can  bfe 
highly  commended,  and  should  be  iu  the  hands  of  every  per- 
.son  who  operates  or  has  the  care  of  air  brakes.  A  slight  de- 
fect which  may  be  noted  is  the  absence  of  titles  to  some  of  the 
engravings,  which  would  have  made  their  significance  plainer. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  book  contains 
illustrations  of  practically  all  the  devices  in  common  use,  and 
of  sevend  different  makes,  old  as  well  as  new.  The  W.  F. 
Hall  Printing  Company,  of  Chicago,  are  the  publishers. 


TRADE    CATALOGUES. 


Ludlow  Coi'PLEK  Company,  Springbeld,  O. ,  Manufacturers 
of  the  Ludlow  Freight  and  Passenger  Central  Draft  Automatic 
Couplers.     16  pp.,  3  X  5  in. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  apparently  to  illustrate  and  descril* 
the  Ludlow  coupler,  which  is  shown  by  various  engravings  ; 
but  the  publishers  have  not  lieen  very  successful  in  explaining 
its  construction  so  that  a  [lerson  without  any  knowledge  of  it 
can  understand  its  ]teculiarities  ;  but  ])erha]>s  that  was  not  the 
I)urpose  in  having  it  printed.  It  is  well  printed  and  the  en- 
gravings are  good.  

Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Scrveying  Instruments 
AND  Drawino  Materials,  Architects'  and  Civil  Engi- 
neers' Supplies.  A.  8.  Aloe  Company,  St.  Louis.  212  pp., 
10  X  6i  in. 

Twenty-one  jiages  of  this  publication  are  devoted  to  drawing 
materials,  32  to  engraving  and  surveying  instruments,  and 
123  to  drawing  instruments  and  materials.  The  volume  is 
copiously  illustrated  with  engravings  of  varying  degrees  of 
goodness  and  badness,  but  generally  they  are  very  good.  A 
draftsman  who  cannot  find  materials  or  instruments  to  suit 
him  in  the  large  assortment  so  invitingly  descritxKl  in  this 
catalogue  must  be  hard  to  please.  A  good  index  adds  much 
to  the  value  of  this  catalogue. 

BEMENT«fc  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  Feed -Pump  Governors  and 
Automatic  Feed -Water  Regulators,  Chicago.  10  pp..  3i  X 
6  in. 

This  very  small  publication  is  devote<l  to  a  description  of  tl»e 
Campbell  feed-pump  governor,  which,  it  is  said,  is  not  <le- 
signed  "  to  maintain  automaticall}'  a  uniform  water  level  in 
the  boiler,"  but  "is  an  automatic  throttle  valve  for  Ijoiler 
feed-pumps,  and  will  cause  the  pump  to  run  at  a  speed  which 
will  at  all  times  supply  the  extict  quantity  of  water  required." 
A  perspective  view  of  the  device,  report  of  tests  and  directions 
for  applying  it  are  given. 

Catalogue  of  1894.  The  Tainter  Company,  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.     47  pp.,  3i  X  5i  in. 

The  opening  page  of  the  Tainter  Company's  pamphlet  is  a 
"  plea  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the  grinding  industry." 
This  is  succeeded  by  remarks  about  prices,  values  of  machines, 
etc.,  then  practical  hints  about  emery  wheels,  the  uses  for 
which  they  are  adapted,  and  a  classification  of  them  into  coarse- 
hard,  medium-liatd,  medium-soft,  etc.  Twent}-  different  kinds 
of  machines  are  then  illustrated.  These  are  followed  by  re- 
marks alK>ut  emery,  emery  oil  stone,  emery  knife  sharpeners, 
polishing  paste,  liquid  iwlish,  knife  iwwders,  aluminous  paint, 
etc.  The  last  page  contains  what  we  do  not  remember  ever 
seeing  in  any  other  similar  publication — that  is,  a  bibliography 
of  the  publications  of  this  company,  which  includes  six  differ- 
ent treatises,  ]>aper8,  and  brochures  of  interest  to  i)er8on8  who 
use  emery  grinding  machinery,  and  to  that  still  larger  class 
who  ought  to  use  it. 

New  Pamphlet  ok  Hioh-Qrade  Horizontal  and  Verti- 
cal Steam  Engines  and  Steel  Boilers,  Manufactured  by 
James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O.     32  pp.,  5  x  7|  in. 

The  frontispiece  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  good  wood  engraving 
showing  the  works  of  this  company.  Perspective  views  of 
two  stationary  engines  are  then  shown— one  with  a  bed  plate 
and  the  other  without.  These  engines  have  the  usual  form  of 
frame  now  generally  used,  but  center  cranks— that  is,  they 
have  crank-shafts  which  extend  both  ways  from  the  crank, 
with  a  pulley  on  one  end  and  a  fly-wheel,  which  is  also  a  pul- 
ley, on  the  other  end.  The  frame  has  two  pedestals  on  each 
side  of  the  crank,  so  that  the  engine  is  self-contained  and  is 
balanced,  although  the  method  of  balancing  is  not  shown  in 
the  engravings. 

The  arrangement  of  steam-chest  and  valve  gear  is  a  little 
peculiar.  It  should  be  said  that  the  engines  whicli  are  repre- 
sented all  have  ordinaiy  slide  valves.  The  steam-chests,  in- 
stead of  l)eing  on  top  or  on  the  side  of  the  cylinders,  are  placed 
diagonally  between  those  two  positions  with  the  valve  face 
inclined.  The  valve  stem  is  then  connected  with  the  eccentric 
direct  by  a  rod  which  is  inclined,  the  stem  being  horizontal. 
This  will  probably  strike  some  designers  as  a  kind  of  mechani- 
cal discord,  although,  as  the  valve  stem  is  provided  with  a 
strong  guide,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  an  eccentric-rod  will  not 
work  as  well  in  such  a  position  as  a  connecting-rod  does. 

Seveial  perspective  views  are  also  given  of  what  the  manu- 
facturers call  their  "self-contained,  return  tubular  boiler." 
which  they  also  say  is  known  as  the  Cornish  return  tubular 
boilers,  and  are  similar  to  those  now  generally  used  on  ocean 
^tjM^mgf     The  outside  shell  of  these  is  a  plain  cylinder  with 
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a  cylindricAl  tire-box  inside  and  a  smoke-box  at  one  end,  and 
an  uptake  at  llie  otiier.  Tbc  products  of  combustion  pass 
from  the  tire-box  to  the  smoke-box,  and  then  through  small 
tiues  above  the  tire-box  to  the  uptake  and  up  tlie  chimney. 
The  smoke- box  door — and  wliat  a  locomotive  engineer  would 
c{ill  its  front,  but  which  a  stationary  man  would  call  the  back 
— is  lined  '<vitli  tire  brick,  so  as  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  products  of  combustion  while  they  are  passing  from 
the  tire-box  to  the  tuljes. 

There  are  also  illustrations  of  a  horizontal  engine  and  boilers 
combined  and  detache<l,  a  portable  engine,  and  of  upright  en- 
gines and  boilers  whicli  this  company  manufactures. 

The  engravings  arc  goo<l,  l)ut  have  hanlly  had  justice  done 
them  in  printing. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 


Santo  Dominoo.  Bulletin  No.  52  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics.     202  pp.,  «  X  8i  in.,  with  map. 

White's  Rkkkkence  Book  ok  R.\ii.uoad  Secukities.  Com- 
piled from  Oflicial  Sources.  New  York  :  White  «&  Kcmble,  62 
William  Street ;  London,  E.  C.  :  Frederick  C.  Mathieson  & 
Sons.    496  pp.,  4}  X  6i  in. 

Water  on  Hyuhaulic  Motors.  By  Philip  R.  Bjarling, 
Author  of  "Practical  Hand-Book  of  Pump  Construction." 
London  E.  C.  :  E.  &  V.  N.  Spon  ;  New  York  :  Spon  & 
Chamlx-rlain.     287  pp.,  4}  X  7  in. 

Report  ok  the  Puoceedinos  ok  the  Twenty-Seventh 
Annual  Convention  ok  the  American  I^ailway  Master 
MEcnANics'  Association.  Held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
July  18,  19  and  20,  1894.     310  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 

Text-Book  on  Roads  and  Pavements.  By  Fred.  P.  Spal- 
ding, Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity ;  Member  Ameiican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  New 
York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons.     213  pp.,  5  X  7i  in. 

New  Roads  and  Road  Laws  in  the  United  States.  By 
General  Uoy  Stone,  Vice-President  National  F^eague  for  Good 
Roods,  and  U.  S.  Spetiial  Agent  and  Engineer  for  Road  En- 
gineering, Department  of  Agriculture.  New  Voric  :  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company.     166  pp.,  7J  X  5  in. 

Transactions  ok  the  American  Institi'te  of  Mining 
Engineers.  Vol.  XXII,  795  pp.,  and  Vol.  XXIII,  685  pp., 
being  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  Proceedings,  Papers  and  Discus- 
sions of  the  Chicago  Meeting  of  1893,  Constituting  Divisions  C 
and  D  of  the  International  Engineering  Congress. 

Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  for 
1894.  Showing  their  route  and  mileage  ;  stocks,  bonds,  debt, 
cost,  tiafflc,  earnings,  expenses  and  dividends  ;  their  organiza- 
tions, directors,  officers,  etc.  ;  with  an  appendix  containing  a 
full  analysis  of  the  debts  of  the  Unite<l  States,  the  several 
States  and  the  chief  counties,  municipalities,  etc.,  of  the  coun- 
try. Also  stjitenients  of  street  railway  and  traction  companies, 
miscellaneous  corporations,  etc.  New  York  :  II.  V.  &  11.  W. 
Poor,  44  Broad  Street.    1630  pp.,  8}  X  5*  in. 


TESTING  GRAPHITE. 


To  tlu  Editor  of  The  American  Engineer  and  Railroad 
Journal  : 

Your  note  to  our  letter  published  in  The  American  En- 
gineer for  June  is  appreciated,  and  in  order  to  supplv  the 
missing  link  we  will  simply  say  thatH^"8R8ie8t  way  to  deter- 
mine the  purity  of  plumbago  is  to  blastTt  by  means  of  a  blow- 
pipe, or  to  burn  out  the  impurities  by  means  of  nitric  or  sul- 
phuric acids. 

Graphite,  us  you  know,  is  one  of  the  forms  of  carbon,  of 
which  the  diamond  Is  its  twin  brother.  When  you  burn  the 
diamond  it  all  passes  off  in  carbonic  acid  gas  and  nothing  re- 
mains. In  burning  graphite,  if  the  graphite  is  quite  pure— say 
90  per  cent,  pure— then  tliere  will  only  remain  10  per  cent,  im- 
purity, and  it  usually  matters  little  what  that  impurity  is  ;  it 
{&  sufficient  to  know  that  you  had  90  per  cent,  of  carbon  or 
graphite. 

We  omitted  this  in  our  previous  letter  for  the  reason  that  we 
8uppo8e<l  that  such  of  your  readers  who  had  more  or  less  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  would  reatlily  know  how  to  determine  the 
purity  of  graphite  by  lalwratory  tests,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  many  of  your  readers  do  know  quite  as  well  as  we  our- 
selves. Yours  respectfully, 

Joseph  Dixon  Cruciblr  Company. 


LOCOMOTIVE  HISTORY. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  investigator  into  tli< 
history  of  locomotives,  Mr.  Clement  E.  Stretton,  of  Leicestci, 
England,  for  the  following  contributions  of  interesting  dat: 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  locomotives  in  this  country 
As  we  have  taken  occasion  to  remark  before,  few  people  n ; 
present  are  aware  how  large  the  number  of  locomotives  wa- 
that  were  imported  into  this  country  from  England  in  tli' 
early  days  of  our  railroads. 

Editor  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal  : 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  list  of  locomotives  give?, 
in  your  issue  for  March,  p.  133,  and  have  also  compared  th> 
same  with  lists,  details  and  drawings  in  my  possession.  How. 
ever,  I  find  the  names  of  several  engines  which  were  sent  fron' 
England  to  America  are  not  mentioned  in  the  list,  p.  133  . 
for  instance,  R.  Stephenson  &  Co.,  in  1832,  sent  an  engim 
named  Maryland  to  the  Newcastle  &  Frenchtown  Railroa<I 
In  1831  that  firm  sent  an  engine,  John  Bull,  to  the  Hudson  tV 
Mohawk  Road.  In  1831  Stephenson  &  Co.  sent  the  StevenK  to 
New  York.  Another  R.  Stephenson  engine  was  named 
WhitlUr.  It  appears  to  have  been  constructed  to  the  order 
of  Captain  Whistler. 

In  1833  R.  Stephenson  &  Co.  built  the  well-known  engine 
Edgefield  for  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  Company.  Another 
engine  built  by  R.  Stephenson  &  Co.  seems  to  have  l>ecn 
named  the  Boston,  and  to  have  been  built  to  the  order  of  Mr. 
Jackson.  Altogether  I  have  before  me  the  proof  that  the  firm 
of  R.  Stephenson  &  Co.  sent  no  less  than  31  locomotive  en 
gines  to  the  United  States  between  the  years  1828  and  1837. 

In  the  list  on  p.  133  I  observe  that  in  some  cases  R.  Stephen- 
son &  Co.  are  put  down  as  Manchester,  and  in  others  Liver- 
pool. Both  are  wrong,  as  the  works  have  always  been  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  works  of  Tayleur  &  Co.  were  near  Warrington,  not 
Liverpool,  as  given  in  one  case.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  word  "  Swartwout"  as  intended  for  an  English  firm.     Tlie 

Camden  &  Amboy  No.  1  was,  of  course,  the  John  Bull  shown 
at  tlie  Chicago  Exhibition,  and  built  hy  Stephenson  in  1831. 

D.  «&  I.  Burr  <&  Co..  given  in  the  list,  is  evidently  a  mis- 
take. My  information  leads  me  to  believe  that  this  was  only 
a  6rm  of  agents  who  acted  for  the  locomotive  builders,  Messrs. 
Mather,  Dixon  &  Co.,  of  England. 

The  makers  of  the  two  last  engines  on  the  list  are  given  as 
John  Bull ;  they  are,  however,  two  engines  built  by  Stephen- 
son. The  Petersburgh  Railroad  had  three  engines  from 
Mather,  Dixon  &  Co.,  one  the  New  York,  another  Philadel- 
phia, the  third  Petertbiirgh.  That  line  also  had  several  en- 
gines from  Braithwaite  &  Co.  I  trust  these  few  details  may 
assist  those  of  your  readers  who  may  wish  to  further  investi- 
gate the  subject. 

Clement  E.  Stretton,  C.E. 

Saxe  CoBLiio  House,  Leicester,  England. 

On  p.  132  of  The  American  Engineer  reference  is  made 
to  the  list  given  in  Wootl's  book  of  1838.  If  you  refer  to  that 
list  you  will  find  some  blanks  which  I  now  fill  up  for  your 
information. 

Private  makers'  numbers,  see  Wood,  1838. 

1888 America 12 Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal. 

18J8 Wtilatler 17 '•         " 

1838 Delaware ^3 Newcastle  &.  Frenchtown. 

1888 Bo»ton 87 "  "  " 

1888 Maryland 88 " 

1848 Pennaylvania (?) "  "  " 

1883  '•  « For  Saratoga- Bofle  Enaine. 

1&« (•)  58 Notknowu. 

1833 Edgedeld M Soath  Carolina  R.R. 

is:il "        W Mohawk  &  Hudson. 

18S3  ...  "         61  

18:9 "        75 •■       ••        •'     Bogle. 

1834 W.  Aiken...  87 Columbia  R.R. 

1834 Howe 103 South  Carolina. 

1834 '•     104 Peunsjivania  R.R. 

1834 "     lOK ^' 

I8.34 "    108 CohimblaR.R. 

18S5 KeninckT  110 1 

1HS5 John  Bull 118 -Not  certain  for  which  road. 

1885 Atlantic 118 \ 

\«K>  Snmler 114 South  Carolina— Bogle  EoK'nv. 

1«» Marlon 115 " 

law Ohio 116 .     "  "  "  " 

1836 "    117 Not  known  which  road. 

18:« "    180 

1836 Wajne US "        "  " 

1836  Na«h IM 

tH.» ••     I8> Lexington. 

1836 "     .   ..189 

1837  **    161 Baltimore  &  Snsqnehanna. 

1837.  "     198 


LOCOMOTIVE  "NKW  YORK."     BCILT  IN  18S4  FOR  THE  PETBKSBURGB  RAILROAD.  BY  MATHER,   DIXON  *  CO. 


LOCOMOTIVR  "LIVKBPOOL."    BUILT  IN  1881  FOR  TH«  PKTBR8BURQH  RAILROAD.  BY  EDWARD  BURT  ft  CO 
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Total,  31  engines  sent  to  America  by  R.  Stephenson  &  Co. 
between  1838  and  1837. 

With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  13th,  I  was  in  Liverpool 
yesterday  anrl  siiw  a  meml)cr  of  the  Forester  family,  and  ob- 
tiiined  from  him  a  blixe  print  of  New  York  sent  to  your  coun- 
try in  1834.  I  also  send  print  of  Lifoerpool  sent  to  Petersburgh 
Road  in  1831. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Cl.KMENT  E.  StRETTON. 

DESCnimON  OF  I.OCOMOTIVK  ENGINE  "  l.IVEHI'OOL,"  BUILT 
BY  EDWARD  BCRY  &  CO.,  CLARENCE  POITNDRY,  ENGLAND, 
AND  SENT  TO  THE  PETKUsnCROH  RAILROAD  COMPANY  IN 
1831. 

Cylinders  placed  in.sidc  under  the  smoke-box,  the  piston- 
rods  passing  under  the  leading  axle. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 9" 

Strolie 1'  f 

Diameter  of  leading-whvelB 4'  6* 

'■  drivlngwhcelK 4'  •' 

Wlieels  coupled  by  rods 4' 

Wlieel  l)a!'o 6' 

Front  of  biiffer-l>eam  to  smoke-box V  T 

"      "  '•  •'  back  of  smoke  l)ox V  6' 

"     "  "  "  loailing-whrel  center 4'  «" 

"      "  "  "  driving-wheel  center    V  «" 

"      "  "  '•  front  of  Orebox  caaing lO*  8' 

•'      "  •'  ••  hack  '•        "  "        14'  «• 

'  rr»me l.V  .V 

Boiler  barrel,  diameter 3' 

length  6'  »■ 

Length  of  dome  casing  4' 

'*  flre-box  casing 3'  6" 

Height  of  frame  from  rails 3* 

Kails  to  center  line  of  iMiiler 4'  8' 

The  Literpool,  when  working  on  the  Petersburgh  Railroad, 
weighed  11,200  lbs.,  and  had  a  boiler  pressure  of  50  lbs.  of 
steam. 

In  November,  18;}3,  this  engine  drew  15  wagons  and  one 
passenger  car  at  lo  miles  an  hour  on  a  level,  and  went  up  a 
grade  of  30  ft.  to  the  mile  at  from  8  to  10  mile^  an  hour,  stop- 
ping and  starting  on  the  grade. 

Tlie  weight  of  freight  and  passengers  carried  was  83,620 
lbs.;  of  the  wagons  and  car  and  engine,  67,.>00  llw.;  total, 
151.120  U)8.,or  nearly  62 i  tons  of  2,240  Um.,  or  75i  tons  of 
2,000  lbs. 

The  above  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  dimensions  founrl  in  pos- 
session of  the  Bury  family. 

♦ 

WATER-TUBE   BOILERS. 

Editor  American  Enoineeu  and  Railroad  .Journal: 

Despite  the  antagonistic  feelings  that  at  picsent  prevail 
against  boilers  of  this  type,  they  arc  becoming  more  popular 
every  day  :  the  chief  causes  of  their  disapproval  have  so  far 
l»ecn  owing  to  their  improper  construction  and  management, 
but  these  features  are  Ix'lng  steadily  overcome,  and  what 
proves  to  be  a  stumbling-block  to-day  Itecomes  a  stepping- 
stone  for  thewiorrow.  Numerous  misleading  and  absurd  the- 
ories are  advanced  to  cover  up  the  deticiencies  of  each  new 
type  that  is  brought  before  the  public,  but  [these  are  soon  ex- 
ploded under  the  practical  tests  to  which  tliey  are  subjected, 
and  in  due  time  pa.ss  into  obscurity,  while  the  l)oiler  struggles 
along  for  an  existence,  but  Hnally  has  to  yield  to  an  untimely 
death  by  corrosion,  anil  is  hurried  to  the  scrap-pile. 

The  subject  of  circulation  has  been  discussed  and  reviewed 
by  many  theoretical  engineers,  and  the  movements  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler  followed  with  mathematical  precision  in 
space  and  velocity,  until  it  seems  to  the  would-be  inventor 
that  the  theory  advanced  was  a  sure  thing,  and  forthwith 
attempts  to  put  it  into  practical  operation.  Ilaving  built  his 
boiler  on  the  lines  of  theoretical  circulation,  he  finds  on  test- 
ing that  he  is  as  far  from  the  desired  goal,  as  far  as  practica- 
bility is  concernetl,  as  when  he  started.  These  expensive  ex- 
periments generally  result  in  disgu-st  and  condemnation  of  all 
water-tube  boilers,  and  a  return  to  the  old  familiar  shell  pat- 
tern witli  all  its  faults. 

In  order  to  pro<luce  steam  economically  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reverse  the  process  as  found  in  the  tubular  boiler — viz., 
to  cut  up  the  water  spaces  (as  water  is  ii  poor  conductor  of 
heat)  and  enlarge  the  fire  spaces,  for  by  dividing  the  flames 
and  ga.ses  combustion  ceases  and  a  waste  of  fuel  is  the  result. 
This  feature  of  cutting  up  the  water  spaces  has  been  overdone 
In  most  of  the  tubulous  boilers  now  on  the  market.  If 
we  take  a  tul)e,  say,  16  ft.  long  and  3  in.  diameter,  and  con- 
nect it  to  a  steam  drum,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  by  applying  in- 
tense heat  (as  in  forced  firing)  along  the  parts  a  b  r  d,  the 
steam  generated  at  a  would  not  have  time  to  reach  the  steam 
space  before  the  steam  at  b  would  have  overtaken  it,  and  so 


on  all  along  the  tube,  which  would  result  in  a  lube  full  o' 
steam,  and  tmder  the  intense  fire  would  become  superheats  I, 
and  in  order  to  escape  would  force  Iwth  ways,  so  that  tli. 
water  in  the  tube  would  hv.  driven  into  the  steam  space  unti 
the  steam  in  the  tube  was  lilwrated.     While  this  action  w;i 
taking  place,  although  probably  but  a  brief  space  of  time 
the  part  of  the  tube  subjected  to  the  fire  would  become  ovci 
heate<l,  and  the  water  coming  back  upon  it  would  be  convert!' 
into  steam  almost  instantaneously,  and  the  same  action  <. 
water  lifting  would  Iw  rei)eatcd.    The  tuljc  under  these  chant 
ing  temjMjratures  would  be  subjected  to  severe  strains  of  cm; 
traction  and  expansion,  resulting  in  crystallization  and  corro 
sion,  the  i)roof  of  which  has  l)een  fully  demonstrated  bj'  tli' 
short  lives  of  tht;  water  tube  boilers  that  have  come  and  goni 
and  unless  the  tulHJS  are  shortenetl,  allowing  the  steam  <|uie! 
liberation  to  th<^  steam  space,  these  troubles  may  be  lookcii 
for.     In  cases  where  the  design  calls  for  long  tul)es  in  its  con 
struction  or  a  continuetl,  tortuous  travel  of  the  steam,  fh(\ 
must  be  of  suflicient  diameter,  so  that  the  water  may  take  \\\i 
the  heat  applie<l,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  very  little  econonij 
would  be  gained  in  doing  so,  owing  to  the  large  water  spaces 
and  forced  circidation. 


It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  as  soon  as  steam  is  formed  the 
sediments  are  thrown  down,  and  if  there  is  no  water  in  the 
tube  to  hold  them  in  solution  they  adhere  to  the  tul)e.  and  by 
rapid  accumulation  scale  is  formed.  On  examination  it  will 
l)e  founil  in  all  water-tube  boilers  that  the  dei)0sit  of  scale  is 
greater  where  the  most  heat  is  api>lied.  The  recent  discussion 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers brought  to  light  a  great  many  (lefects  in  this  type  of 
boiler  that  have  heretolore  Ixien  kept  .silent,  or  their  defects 
covered  up  by  nonsensical  theories  which  are  generally  swal- 
lowed by  the  less  practical  purchaser,  to  whom  it  often  proves 
an  expensive  dose  when  it  comes  to  the  practical  application 
of  these  theories. 

The  safety  of  this  type  is  a  very  important  feature  to  l>e 
considere<l  in  its  favor,  when  wc  look  over  the  long  list  of  dis- 
astrous boiler  explosions  which  take  place  every  year,  result- 
ing^ in  loss  of  life  and  property. 

The  requirements  of  a  practical  working  water-tube  boiler, 
according  to  mj'  iiiea,  would  l)e  one  that  shall  have  short  tubes 
so  arranged  as  to  give  a  natural  circulation  ;  quick  delivery  of 
steam,  unimpeded  in  its  ascent  to  the  steam  space  ;  a  sulHcient 
btnly  of  water  at  all  times  to  keep  the  tubes  supplied  ;  a  large 
steam  space,  as  this  is  of  vital  importance  to  this  type  of  boiler ; 
light  in  weight,  covering  small  floor  space  :  ami.  above  all, 
one  that  shall  be  easy  to  repair  when  repairs  are  necessiiry. 
For  a  boiler  of  this  description  there  is  a  vast  field  to  lie  cov- 
ered, and  such  a  one  would  sweep  away  the  objections  that 
at  present  exist,  and  prove  l)eyond  a  doubt  that  the  water- 
tube  boilers  are  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  shell  tvpe. 
Who  will  bring  them  to  the  front  ?  C.  T,  C. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Railway  Accidents  in  Great  Britain.— The  government 
Board  of  Trade  has  issue*!  a  report  giving  the  ntiml)er  of  em- 
ployes killed  and  injured  duiing  tlie  years  1870,  1873,  1877, 
1880  and  thereafter  to  1892.  The  smallest  numlwr  of  detiths 
and  injuries  occurred  in  1870,  when  11")  deaths  and  129  inju- 
ries were  reporte<l.  The  last  year  with  which  the  report  deals 
—that  is,  1892— there  were  534  killed  and  2,215  injured.  The 
proportion  of  killed  to  employed  was  1  in  714,  and  of  injured 
to  employe<l  1  in  120. 

Gun  Work  Rejected.— As  a  result  of  the  recent  armor-plate 
exposures  the  ofllcers  apiwinted  to  inspect  material  for  the  Navy 
have  1)een  doubly  alert,  and  it  now  transpires  that  29  sets  of 
gun  forgings  made  by  the  Midvale  Steel  ("ompany  have  iK-en 
rejecte<l.  In  the  forgings  the  inspectors  at  the  VVa-shington 
Kary  Yard  detected  a  number  of  fine  hair  cracks,  all  in  8-iD. 
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■I  work.    In  manycast-s  the  cracks  were  so  fine  that  the  use 

i  irlass  was  necessarj-  to  lic-toct  them.     Tlie  mattiT  was  re- 

•cil  to  the  Onlnanct^  Bureau,  and  Captiiin  Sampson  tletcr- 

icd  lo  reject  the  entire  lot,  holding  that  with  the  tremendous 

ssure  to  wliich  the  guns  are  subjected  it  would  be  danger- 

■-  to  put  them  in  use.     The  company  appealed  from  the  (le- 

ioii,  but  the  Hoard  appointed  to  rcinspect  the  work  found 

.1  while  the  haircracksdid  notextend  for  more  than  an  inch 

•  vvi>,  in  some  Instances  it  was  discovered  by  cutting  into  the 

ittTial  that  frequently  where  one  crack  would  end  another 

luld  begin.     The  conclusion  reached,  therefore,  was   that 

■  material,  for  some  reason  not  known  to  the  company  or  to 

"  e.xperts,  was  not  of  the  high  quality  which  is  required  by 

(•  contract,  and  which  the  company  has  hitherto  turned  out. 

10  company  will  be  required  to  furnish  29  extra  sets  of  forg- 

irs.  amounting  in  value  to  about  $50,000. 

Compressed  Air  in  a  Coal  Mine. —In  the  great  Nottingham 
(dliiery  of  the  Lehigh  vt  W'ilkesbarre  Cual  Company  at  Plym- 
outli.  Pa  ,  compressed  air  is  practically  utilized  for  operating  the 
(Ir.iinage  pumps.  Tlie  Nottingham  Colliery  is  located  in  the 
west  side  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  Uiver.  The 
mine  is  operated  by  a  sbaft  365  ft.  deep  from  the  surface  to  the 
li  ittom  landing,  and  the  workings  are  extended  deeper  into  the 
liiisin  by  underground  slopes  of  comparatively  light  pitch.  A 
jKirlion  of  the  workiogs  extend  under  the  river,  and  this  fact, 
in  connection  with  the  location  of  the  major  portion  of  the 
workings  under  the  low  ground  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  make 
nfcesi«ary  the  employment  of  an  extensive  pumping  plant,  so 
iis  to  provide  for  extraordinary  drainage  during  the  wet  sea- 
sons. Uutil  a  few  months  ago  steam  was  used,  but  the  low 
prrasures  available  at  the  pumps,  together  with  the  expense  of 
iM:iintiiining  a  safe  roof  in  the  pas.sageways  through  which  the 
.>ileam  pipe  ran.  the  liability  to  accident  and  interference  with 
the  ventilating  currents  in  case  the  steam  pipe  wjis  broken,  to 
•_'c'ther  with  a  number  of  other  objections  to  steam,  induced  the 
management  of  the  company  to  adopt  compressed  air,  which 
fully  meets  the  requirements  of  the  work  and  the  expectations 
of  the  company. — MantifaHurers'  Gtuette. 

Building  on  Quicksands. — The  well-known  German  en- 
i,'ineor,  Neukirch,  in  a  paner  on  making  foundations  in  quick- 
sand, urges  that  the  sand  on  which  the  foundation  is  to  rest 
1k"  converted  into  solid  concrete  by  blowing  into  it,  by  air 
pressure,  powdered  dry  hydraulic  cement,  using  for  this  pur- 
pose a  li-in.  pipe  drawn  to  a  point  at  its  lower  end  and  hav- 
ing three  or  more  |in.  holes.  In  prnctice  this  pipe  is  joined 
lit  its  upper  end  by  a  rubber  tube  to  an  injector,  which  is  con- 
nected to  a  source  of  compressed  air  and  is  fed  with  dij- 
i-iiment,  the  sinking  of  the  pipe  to  the  depth  required  being 
facilitated  by  blowing  air  through  it  during  its  descent  and 
si'tting  it  in  motion,  a  depth  reaching  to  lit  ft.  Ix-ing  thus 
i|  jickly  accomplished.  After  this  the  cement  is  fwl  in  and  car- 
ried into  the  sand  by  the  air,  which,  teing  forced  up  tliroiigh 
tlie  former,  insures  a  thorough  mixture  with  the  cement,  and 
tlie  tul*  is  then  slowlj- withdrawn,  the  supply  of  cement  being 
continued  until  it  reaches  the  surlacc,  the  concrete  formed  in 
tliis  way  taking  several  weeks  to  harden  and  requiring  some 
months  to  attain  its  full  strength.  Further,  the  wiiole  area  to 
l)e  treated  is  divided  into  a  numl)erof  small  areas  of  almiit  1 
sc|.  ft.  each,  and,  the  tube  being  sunk  successively  and  oper- 
ateil  on  each  of  the  squares,  it  is  found  that  the  mixture  of  the 
sand  and  cement  produced  occupies  less  space  than  did  the 
sand  alone  l)efore  the  operation.  This  method  of  operation 
has  l)een  resorted  to  successfully  in  cofferdam  construction 
and  sewer  work  where  such  had  to  b5  laid  in  ({uicksand. 

Pensions  on  the  Prussian  State  Railway.  —The  pensions 
;iud  iudenmilies  against  accidents  which  are  jwiid  by  the  man- 
a'^ement  of  the  Prussian  State  Railway,  as  provided  in  law,  are 
e  )mprised  in  the  two  following  cases  : 

1.  In  case  of  accident  resulting  in  an  incapacity  to  work,  the 
victim  is  provided  with  the  necessary  medicines  and  me<lical 
attendance  free  of  charge,  and  insurance  equivalent  lo  two- 
lliirds  of  his  usual  wages  is  paid  to  him.  During  the  first  three 
weeks  this  expense  is  charged  to  the  sick  fund,  which  is  sup- 
I)3rted  by  a  tax  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  the  men.  of 
which  1  percent,  is  paid  by  tlie  men  themselves  and  the  re- 
mainder by  the  company.  If  the  incapacity  to  work  is  only 
partial,  the  pension  is  reduced  so  as  to  correspond  with  what 
llie  man  can  earn  by  his  own  labor. 

2.  In  ca.se  of  death  the  widow  of  the  employe  is  allowed  a 
pension  equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  her  husband,  and 
to  each  of  the  children  until  the  age  of  15  years  is  reached,  a 
pension  amounting  to  15  per  cent,  is  given,  providetl  the  moth- 
er still  lives,  and  20  per  cent,  if  she  is  not  living.  Finally, 
parents  also  receive  an  income  equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
workman  in  case  he  was  their  only  support.     Taken  all  in  all, 


these  pensions  cannot  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  the 
workman. 

In  1892  the  number  of  workmen  and  employes  on  tlie  Prus- 
sian State  railways,  who  paid  their  premiums  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  this  law,  was  188,958.  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  operative  department  and  workmen  in  shops. 

Handling:  Great  Weights.— With  monster  bullets  has  come 
the  necessity  for  handling  great  weights.  The  engineer  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  the  coast  defense  guns  have  been  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  bringing  huge  projectiles  from  the  maga- 
zine to  the  breech  of  the  big  guns.  With  shells  weighing  1  ,(X)0 
lbs.  apiece,  such  as  the  projectiles  for  the  12-in.  rifles,  the  em- 
ployment of  mechanical  power  for  their  speedy  handling  is 
obvious.  Special  facilities  also  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  the 
transportation  of  the  powder.  Colonel  Gillespie,  in  charge  of 
the  coast  defense  at  New  York  Harbor,  is  carrying  out  a  plan 
for  the  necessary  conveniences  at  tiie  gun-lift  battery  in  New 
York  Harbor,  where  are  mounted  two  12  in.  high- power  breech- 
loading  rifled  guns.  A  36-in.  gauge  track  runs  from  the  wharf 
through  the  entrance  of  the  battery  to  a  transverse  gallery  con- 
necting the  magazine  passageways,  where  a  turntable  is  placed, 
from  which  a  track  leads,  right  and  left,  to  points  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  magazine  passage.  There  are  other  connec- 
tions and  another  turntable,  so  that  by  the  system  the  ammuni- 
tion loaded  upon  flat  cars  from  a  lighter  at  the  wharf  may  tie 
delivered  at  the  entrance  to  the  magazine  pa.ssage«.  There  it 
will  be  transferred  to  the  ammunition  car  by  an  overhead  trol- 
ley and  hoist  of  2,000  lbs.  capacity.  The  transfer  completed, 
the  car  can  be  run  directlv  into  the  magazines.  The  latter, 
designed  for  the  storage  of  sliells,  are  provided  with  an  over- 
head traveling  bridge,  trolley  and  hoist,  so  that  one  man  can 
handle  a  load  of  2,000  lbs.  at  any  point  of  the  magazine.  The 
combined  ammunition  carriage  and  loading  tray,  forming  part 
of  the  gun  lift,  can,  by  the  same  system,  l)e  run  from  its  place 
over  the  ram  of  the  ammunition  hoist  into  the  magazines,  re- 
ceive its  powder  and  projectiles,  and  have  them  conveyed  to  . 
their  final  position  in  the  gun  entirely  by  mechanical  power. — 
Neu)  York  Times. 

Town  Refuse  as  Fuel.  —In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Popular 
Scienre  Montlily  a  description  of  a  Livet  furnace  which  has  been 
set  up  in  Halifax,  England,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  town 
refuse  and  is  successfully  working,  was  given.  This  furnace 
appears  to  depend  upon  the  peculiar  construction  of  its  flues, 
which  are  so  built  as  to  utilize  the  effect  of  the  decreasing  vol- 
ume of  the  ga.ses  of  combustion  traveling  toward  the  chinrmey, 
thus  promoting  a  high  velocity  to  the  air  passing  through  the 
furnace  bars  and  producing  rapid  combustion  with  intense 
heat.  At  the  same  time,  the  effect  of  this  peculiarity  of  con- 
struction is  to  cause  the  gases  themselves  to  move  slowly 
through  the  flues,  so  that  they  may  part  with  their  useful  heat 
before  escaping  into  the  atmosphere.  The  force  of  the  draft  at 
the  furnace  is  such  that  a  high  and  constant  temperature  is  ob- 
tained and  efficiency  of  combustion  insured,  while  all  unpleas- 
ant odors  inherent  in  town  garbage  are  destroye<l.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  heat  economy  effected,  it  is  said  that  whereas  in 
previous  generators  the  best  results  ever  obtained  have  been  J 
lb.  of  water  evaporatetl  on  the  combusion  of  1  lb.  of  refuse, 
in  the  Livet  generator  over  3  llts.  of  water  are  evaporated  into 
steam  for  every  pound  of  refuse  consumed,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  frequently  known  to  contain  20  per  cent,  of  moisture. 
The  temperature  of  the  gases  just  before  entering  tlie  chimney 
is  staled  to  be  from  3(X»'  to  400*  F.  lower  than  hitherto  ob- 
tainecl.  The  progression  of  the  gases  is  ]iartially  arrested  at 
both  ends  of  each  flue  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  them  to 
deposit  the  contained  light  dust  in  suitable  expansion  cham- 
bers or  pits  which  can  l>e  cleaned  out  when  <lesirable.  This 
arrangement  serves  to  overcome  the  objectionable  dust,  which 
in  ordinary  "  destructors"  tends  to  choke  the  flues  and  impreg- 
nate the  air  of  the  surrounding  districts. 

Canal  Boat  Resistance. — The  resistance  of  canal  boats  to 
traction  has  been  investigated  for  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  of  France  by  M.  de  Mas,  the  account  of  the  experi- 
ments b<'ing  given  in  a  two- volume  repwrt  issued  recently  by 
the  Ministry.  It  was  found  that  at  a  speed  of  3.28  ft.  a  second 
the  resistance  of  the  70  odd  types  of  bargi*s  ranged  anywhere 
from  3  to  8  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  immersed  section.  If  the 
resistance  at  a  speed  of  5  ft,  a  second  with  a  draft  of  3.28  ft. 
(1  meter)  is  called  unity,  the  resistance  with  a  depth  of  4  27  ft. 
(1.3  meters)  becomes  1.13,  and  with  a  draft  of  .5.25  ft.  (1.6 
meters)  becomes  1  27 — that  is  to  say,  the  resistance  does  in- 
crease with  the  displacement  of  the  boat,  but  more  slowly. 
Another  fact  found  out  was  that  the  resistance  may  be  much 
reduce<l  by  using  smooth  surfaces  l)elow  the  water-line,  the 
total  resistance  of  a  wooden  barge  being  diminished  from  782 
lbs.  to  551  lbs.  by  covering  the  sides  with  oilcloth.  The  length 
of  the  boat  was  found  to  have  little  influence  on  the  traction 
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wlien  tlie  speed  was  ">  ft.  or  more  a  second,  but  the  form  of 
bow  and  stern  was  shown  to  be  ini|>ortant,  n  spoon  sha|x;>l  bow 
givini;  the  In-st  results.  It  is  prob»blu  thiit  t-imihkr  tests  of  re- 
sistances will  necessarily  Ih>  made  to  boats  on  tlie  Aniericiin 
canals  as  soon  as  electrical  traction  has  obtained  a  tirni  hold,  as 
It  undoubtedly  will.  The  present  form  of  canal  boat  bow  is 
one  that  is  anything  but  well  adapted  to  a  clean  and  easy  move- 
ment through  the  water.  There  are  a  few  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes  which  are  built  in  nearly  this  form,  and  when  they  are 
being  forced  through  tlie  water  at  a  speed  of  from  8  to  9  miles 
an  hour  the  wave  which  banks  up  in  front  of  them  is  like  the 
swell  following  such  fust  steamers  as  the  Sundy  /look  and  ^fon- 
mouth,  running  in  New  York  Harbor,  with  the  difference  that 
instead  of  a  smooth,  Mowing  curve,  it  rises  in  front  like  a  solid 
resisting  wall.  The  same  may  be  seen  In  front  of  the  bows  of 
many  steam-propelled  canal  boats.  As  long  as  the  mule  was 
the  motive  power  of  the  canal,  and  the  owner  and  captain  igno- 
rant of  the  loss  by  resistance  and  the  »iH'e<l,  there  was  no  proba- 
bility of  any  investigation  being  made  ;  but  as  soon  as  large 
corporations  take  the  matter  of  propulsion  in  hand,  the  lalxir- 
saving  spirit  will  iircvail.  and  the  most  economical  forms  I)e 
adopted  as  a  result. 

New  Small  Arm  for  the  Navy.— The  great  powers  of 
Europe  are  almost  as  deeply  interested  as  is  the  United 
States  in  the  competitive  tests  of  small  arms  lx.'gun  at 
Xewport  Naval  Torpedo  Station  on  August  1.  where  the  final 
Step  IS  being  taken  toward  equipping  tlie  marines  and  blue- 
jackets of  this  country  with  the  most  destructive  weapon  in 
the  world.  The  small  arm  at  present  used  in  the  navy  is  the 
familiar  .45  in.  caliln'r,  which,  with  the  regulation  black  pow- 
der, gives  an  effective  range  of  1,200  yds.,  only  5r>  rounds 
being  carried  per  man.  With  the  high-velocity-producing 
smokeless  powder,  these  guns  are  rapidly  becominf^  obsolete, 
and  all  modern  nations  have  adoptcil  new  weapons  with  smaller 
caliliers.  Italy,  Houmania  and  Ilolland  have  chosen  6.5  milli- 
meters ;  Spain  and  Chili,  7  millimeters  ;  the  new  L'nitcd  States 
Army  calilier  is  .30  in.  ;  the  famous  Leltel  of  the  French  is  S 
millimeters  or  .315  in.  ;  the  .Mannlicherof  Germany  is  6.5  milli- 
meters ;  and  the  ordnance  shar|is  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
after  careful  consideration,  have  adopted  a  calitjer  of  0  ndlli- 
meters,  or  .256  in.,  the  smallest  bore  u.sed  in  warfare,  l)eing 
hut  slightly  greater  than  the  familiar  .23  in.  calilx-r  of  the 
small  boy's  first  pistol  or  the  "  cat"  rifle. 

However,  the  cartridge  the  Navy  will  use  in  the  new  gun  is 
totally  different  from  the  popular  bullet  cap.  Its  projectile 
looks  like  an  inch  and  a  half  of  heavy  telegraph  wire,  and  the 
explosive  chamber  of  the  cartridge  widens  out  like  a  cham- 
pagne bottle.  The  bullet  is  nickel  steel,  coated  with  nickel, 
weighing  135  grains  ;  the  explosive  is  40  grains  of  ritleite— the 
highest  power  of  smokeless  explosive— the  effective  or  killing 
range  is  3,000  yds.,  and  each  man  can  carry  150  rounds.  The 
United  States  arsenals  have  already  manufactured  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  new  barrels,  which  are  but  30-in.  long,  and  the  long 
projectiles  from  them  have  been  driven  through  30  in.  of  solid 
pine.  Thorough  tests  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom  oLadopt- 
ing  the  smaller  calilier  ;  and  the  only  thing  tlmt  now  remains 
to  provide  American  bluejackets  with  the  most  terrible  life 
tlestroyers  is  a  breech  mechanism  enabling  the  accurate  dis- 
charge of  the  greatest  numlter  of  projectiles  in  the  least  time. 

Naval  ofticials  have  the  highest  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
American  ingenuity  to  supply  this  desideratum,  and  with  this 
in  view  last  March  Secretary  Ilerliert  called  upon  inventors  for 
a  breech  mechanism,  offering  to  furnish  the  new  liarrcls  for 
experimental  purposes,  and  naming  .Vugust  1  as  the  date  upon 
which  completed  guns  should  be  submitted,  and  tests  under  a 
competent  Naval  Board  should  commence  at  Newport.  The 
Government  is  now  ready  to  l)egin  these  tests.  It  has  furnished 
37  barrels,  many  of  them  to  famous  gun-makers,  and  much 
curiosity  exists  as  to  tlie  contrivances  submitttd.  The  first 
order  for  the  new  guns— all  barrels  being  ma«le  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  weapon  to  be  finished  by  the  successful  in- 
ventor—will probably  amount  to  15,000  arms.  It  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  some  radical  improvements  in  small-arm 
practice  will  be  developeti,  and  little  or  no  doubt  is  expressed 
that  the  United  States  will  secure  something  superior  to  any- 
thing in  use  in  Europe,  if  indeed  an  advance  is  not  made  which 
will  astonish  the  world  as  much  as  early  great  American  in- 
ventions. 

The  tests  at  Newport  are  exceptionally  severe — safety, gen- 
eral action,  defective  ammunition,  excessive  charges,  rapid- 
ity, accuracy,  and  ability  to  stand  dust  and  rust  entering  into 
consideration.  The  endurance  test  will  be  500  continuous 
rounds  without  cleaning,  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
breech  mechanism  and  magazine  system  can  lie  completely 
taken  apart  and  put  together  will  be  noted. 

It  is  understood  tliat  upon  the  result  of  these  trials  will  de> 


pend  whether  France  will  almndon  the  wonderful  Lelnsl  an 
with  which  she  has  gone  to  such  enormous  exiiense  in  equi 
ping  her  troops,  and  follow  the  lead  of  the  United  States 
adopting  the  smaller  caliber  and  a  superior  magazine  an  . 
The  tests  of  machine  guns  which  have  l»ecn  going  on  at  ti  ■ 
Washington    Onlnance    Factory-   and    Indian    lleiul    Provii  : 
Grounds  were  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  Ix  i 
machine  gun  mechanism  for  tlie  newly  adopted  barrel. — A'  ' 
York  Sun. 

Freight  Locomotives  in  Germany  and  England.— Durii  ,- 

the  past  year  some  new  freight  locomotives  liave  l>een  built  i;i 
Germany  and  England  which  arc  especially  interesting  in  tli  ; 
they  indicate  the  complete  deviation  from  the  ideas  which  ha\ 
prevailed  for  a  long  time  in  these  two  countries  regarding  v 
gincs  of  these  types.  They  are  engines  of  eight  whe(  u 
couplet!.  We  mention  first  "the  engines  built  at  tlie  shops  <  f 
the  London  &  Northwestern  Railway,  at  Crewe,  for  coal  traii- 
runiiing  over  this  line,  and  which  were  constructed  in  aceonl 
ance  with  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb.  The  axles,  whit  1 1 
are  four  in  number,  are  all  coupled  together,  the  last  one  l)eiiiL 
iKick  of  the  fire-box,  after  the  English  fashion.  This  fact,  then, 
with  the  diameter  of  the  wheels,  which  is  5  ft.  6  in.,  causes  lli'- 
distance  l>elween  the  front  ami  back  axle  to  lie  considerabli, 
amounting  to  16  ft.  4  In.  the  front  and  back  axle  having  a  sidr 
play  of  i  in.  There  are  three  cylinders  side  by  side  and  nl! 
driving  the  same  axle,  which  is  the  si-cond  one  ;  the  centnil 
cylinder,  which  is  the  low-pressure  one,  has  a  diameter  of  2  It. 
6  in.  ;  the  outside  high  pressure  is  1  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter,  wliicli 
gives  a  ratio  of  volume  of  3  to  1.  The  stroke  is  3  ft.  for  tin 
three  cylinders  ;  but  the  valves  of  the  outside  cylinders  arf 
operate<l  bv  the  link,  while  the  inside  is  driven  by  an  eccentric 
giving  a  rixed  cut-off  the  same  as  ustnl  by  Mr.  Webb  in  liis 
later  passt'ngcr  engines.  The  boiler  works  uniler  a  pressure 
of  180  ll>s  to  the  stjuare  inch  ;  thcgratchasan  area  of  20.34  .s(|. 
ft.  and  210  tubes  of  1  j  in.  diameter,  with  the  length  of  13  ft.  1 
in.  The  heating  surface  of  the  fire-box  is  114.66  ft.,  that  of 
the  tubes  1,372.50  ft.,  makingatotal  heating  surfa<«of  1,4S7.1»> 
ft.  The  distribution  of  the  weight  on  the  four  axles  is  .some 
what  unequal,  as  we  would  be  led  to  expect  from  the  general 
arrangements.  The  front  axle  carries 3S,000  llw.  ;  the  seconil, 
33,300  lbs.  ;  the  third,  28,450,  and  the  last,  21,600  lbs.,  givinir 
the  engine  a  totiil  weight  in  working  order  of  about  50  tons. 
The  tnictive  power  of  the  compound  engine  can  be  estimated 
by  taking  .50  for  the  small  cylinders,  winch  causes  the  coefti 
cient  of  reduction  to  disappear,  since  there  arc  two  of  them 

if  I 
giving  the  formula  y<  —  =  14,737,  corresponding  to  about  .1") 
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of  the  total  weight.  This  coefficient  of  adhesion  is  somewhat 
low  for  a  locomotive  with  tender,  although  the  English  papers 
which  give  reports  of  this  engine  do  not  show  that  any  provi- 
sion has  lieen  made  for  admitting  live  steam  into  the  large  cj'l- 
inders  so  as  to  temporarily  increase  the  tractive  power.  It  is 
hardly  necessarj'  to  say  that  in  this  model,  although  there  are 
three  cylinders,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  type  of  passen- 
ger engines  designed  b^'  Mr.  Webb,  in  which  the  cylinders  act 
on  different  axles  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  a  better  distribution 
of  their  power.  They  rather  resemble  the  three-cylinder  en 
gines  testeil  by  Struve,  in  Russia,  in  1881.  It  is  said  that  these 
engines  give  good  results,  although  no  comparative  tests  as  yet 
liave  Iieen  made  iK'twcen  them  and  engines  of  the  same  type, 
but  having  only  two  cylinders,  which  have  been  previously 
built  by  Mr.  Webb  for  coal  service  on  the  London  &  North- 
western Railway-.  The  Germans  have  only  used  engines  with 
six  wheels  coupled  at  rare  intervals  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  Railen  roiuls  had  some  built  about  20  years  ago  with  eight 
wh('<ds  coupled.  Wiirtemberg  roads  have  had  some  with  ten 
wheels  coupled  and  flexible  connections  on  the  Klose  system 
built  within  recent  years.  The  Hanoverian  Society,  formerly 
the  firm  of  G.  Egerstoff,  built  a  locomotive  last  year  which  wa.« 
the  3,5(K)th  sent  out  from  this  establishment,  and  which  seems 
to  have  been  built  after  the  American  model,  as  it  is,  in  real- 
ity, a  consolidation  engine — that  is  to  say,  it  had  eight  wheels 
coupled  with  a  pony  truck  ahead  of  the  cylinders.  The 
coupled  wheels  were  4  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  truck 
wheels  3  ft.  4  in.  ;  the  total  coupled  wheel  base  19  ft.  7  in. 
The  steam  pressure  is  165  Uw.  to  the  square  inch  ;  the  grate 
area  is  24.75  sq.  ft.  and  the  total  heating  surface  is  1,550  sq. 
ft.,  with  a  diameter  for  the  shell  of  the  boiler  of  3  ft.  4  in. 
The  fire-box  is  twneath  the  back  axle,  and  there  is  an  extension 
smoke-box.  There  are  two  cylinders  :  one  with  a  high  press- 
ure with  a  diameter  of  1  ft.  9  in.,  and  the  other  low  pressure 
with  a  diameter  of  2  ft.  5J  in.,  located  outside  the  frames  and 
slightly  incline*!  to  the  liorizontal ;  the  stroke  is  2  ft.  1  in. 
Tiiere  is  a  single  guide  to  carry  tlie  cross- hea<l,  and  tliis  is 
placed  above  as  usual.     The  valves  are  inside  and  controlled 
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Allen  links.  One  periilitirity  U  tliat  this  engine  is  amingcd 
I  .  work  at  will,  either  as  a  compound  or  simple  engine  with 
'  Icpendent  admission  and  exhaust  for  the  two  cj'linders. 
i  If  tliis  pur|H>sc  it  is  provided  with  a  non-automatic  arrange- 
I  ■  nt  after  our  system,  but  modified  by  Mr.  von  Boriies  :  The 
.  n:;ine  has  a  steam  brake  ;  it  has  an  air  screen  somewhat  ex- 
Mided  out  toward  the  front  to  accommodate  the  engineer. 
The  weight  is  51  tons  empty  and  58  tons  in  working  order,  of 
\i  hich  52  tons  are  tipon  the  driving-wheels  ;  with  the  tender 
illeti  the  total  weight  is  »0  tons  ;  the  tractive  power  of  the 
I  impound  in  running  order  is  18.740  lbs.,  when  working  as  a 
-iiiiple  engine  it  would  be  somewhat  more  than  this.  Taking 
:;  tisq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  H.P..  the  tractive  effort  which 
( ;m  be  obtained  at  a  speed  of  9  miles  per  hour  is  17,410  lbs. 
The  pull  corresponding  to  the  adhesion  at  .15  is  17,190  lbs. 
The  engine  is  intended  for  running  over  the  tracks  with  an 
iitidulatmg  profile  on  the  Prussian  State  Railway,  while  double 
headiug  with  six-coupled  wheels  is  now  required.  These  en- 
irines  were  ordered  by  the  management  of  the  Hanoverian  Rail- 
way;  but  the  Right  Bank  of  the  Rhine  Railway  of  Cologne  have 
:i('tually  tried  this  articulated  compound  engine  of  two  axles 
ejich,  weighing  about  56  tons  ;  it  has  also  been  done  by  the  State 
Uiiilway  of  Haden.  They  have  a  little  more  adhesive  weight 
u  ith  a  little  less  total  weight,  a  little  more  cylinder  Ci»pacity 
witli  the  same  healing  surface  as  the  engines  just  descrilK<i. 
They  are  very  similar,  with  the  exception  of  the  independent 
tender,  to  the  locomotives  of  the  same  system  use<l  ou  tlie  Cen- 
tr.'il  Itailway  of  Switzerland.  There  is,  therefore,  the  means 
it  Iiand  of  making  an  interesting  comparison  between  two 
ivjies  of  conipounil  engines  of  the  same  power,  one  with  two 
:ind  the  other  with  four  cylinders.— .B^ci/e  Ofnerale  de»  Chemiia 
<l>  Fer. 


THE  PNEUMATIC  DYNAMITE  GUNS. 


OiTK  readers  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  work  tlinl 
has  been  done  and  the  experiments  that  have  been  maile  with 
the  dynamite  cruiser  Vemtius,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  El  Cut, 
ufterward  the  NictJieroy,  of  the  lirazilian  Navy,  was  equipped 
with  a  pneumatic  gun  for  firing  a  charge  of  dynamite.  The 
work  that  has  thus  far  been  accomplished  is  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  to  fully  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the  pneumatic 
riynamite  gun,  both  for  accuracy  of  aim  and  reliability  of  the 
expl  >sion  of  the  charge  at  the  point  of  impact.  In  view  of 
these  conditions,  the  Pneumatic  Torpedo  &  Construction  Com- 
pany, of  41  Wall  .Street,  New  York,  are  just  completing  a 
hiiltery  of  three  guns  for  the  coast  defense  at  Sandy  Hook. 
N.  J.,  and  have  the  contract  for  another  that  is  to  be  located 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  8i>ecification8  for  the  Sandy  Hook  contract  require  tliat 
the  company  shall  place  a  batterV  consisting  of  one  8  in.  and 
two  15-in.  guns,  including  all  of  the  machinery  necessary  to 
tire  and  handle  the  same,  including  carriages  and  ammunition. 

The  length  of  the  8-in.  gun  is  70  calibers  and  that  of  the 
15-in.  40  calibers.  Our  illustrations  all  refer  to  the  larger  gun. 
The  plant  includes  a  complement  of  boilers,  air  compressors, 
storage  reservoirs  imd  pumps  that  will  give  a  capacity  for  a 
continuous  fire  of  extreme  range  of  50  rounds  for  the  first  hour, 
comprising  20  rounds  from  the  8-in.  gun  and  30  rounds  for 
the  two  15-in.  ^uns,  and  30  rounds  per  hour  thereafter.  The 
boilers,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  work ,  are  of  the  ordi- 
nary horizontal  return  tubular  type.  They  are  four  in  num- 
ber, each  5  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  16  ft.  long,  with  one 
hundred  3-in.  tubes.  These  l>oilers  are  fed  with  Iwth  pum]>s 
and  injectors,  either  of  which  is  of  sufficient  capacity  for  reg- 
ular working.  At  present  a  natural  draft  is  used,  with  a  sepa- 
rate stack  for  each  boiler,  but  it  is  probable  that  after  the  par- 
apet has  l)een  built  in  front  of  the  guns  that  these  stacks  will 
be  removed  and  a  forcetl  draft  sulwtituted.  as  the  stacks  could 
be  readily  shot  away,  thus  seriously  crippling  the  plant. 
Water  is  obtained  from  wells  sunk  in  the  sand  just  outside  the 
building. 

The  compressors  are  in  duplicate,  each  one  lK?ing  amply 
sufllcient  for  the  .service  of  the  gun  as  required  by  the  con- 
tract. They  are  what  is  known  as  the  three-stage  compressor, 
or  the  reverse  in  their  action  to  that  of  a  triple-expansion 
8t«am  engine.  Each  compressor  ha^two  sets  of  steam  cylin 
dersthat  are  16  in.  in  diameter,  with  it  stroke  of  22  in.  One  end 
of  the  piston-rod  makes  the  usual  connections  to  the  crank- 
shaft, while  the  other  extends  back  through  two  air  cylinders 
thiit  are  placed  ttindem  behind  the  steam  cylinder.  Noxt  to 
the  steam  cylinder  on  each  side  there  is  one  first  stage  ait  cylin- 
der. These  two  cylinders  are  14  in  in  diameter  and  are 'con- 
nected in  parallel,  delivering  their  air  into  an  intercooler 
located  between  the  first  and  second  cylinders.  After  leaving 
the  second  cylinder  the  air  passes  through  another  intercooler 
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to  the  third  cylinder, 
wherein  it  is  com- 
pressed to  the  final ' 
pressure,  which 
ranges  from  1,000  lbs. 
to  2,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

When  the  air  leaves 
this  cylinder  it  passes 
through  an  after  cool- 
er in  order  to  reduce 
the  heat  to  which  the 
joints  are  expos*-*!, 
thus  bringing  it  down 
to  average  a  t  m  o  s  - 
pheric  temperatures. 
The  diameters  of  the 
three  compressing 
cylinders  are  14  in., 
8i  in.  and  4J  in.  re- 
spectively for  the  low, 
intermediate  and  high 
pressures.  The  air 
pressure  as  it  leaves 
the  first  cylinder  is  75 
llts  ,  ami  375  lbs.  for 
the  second.  The  com- 
pressor plant  also  in- 
cludes two  duplex 
pumps  witli  steam 
cylinders  6  in.  in  di- 
ameter, and  water  cyl- 
inders 5J  in.  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  common 
stroke  of  (J  in.  These 
are  used  to  circulate 
water  through  the 
coolers  and  water 
jackets  of  the  cylin- 
ders. Finally,  there  is 
a  50  H  P.  high-speed 
engine  driving  a  ;18- 
kilo-watt  dynamo  at  a 
speed  of  850  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and 
developing  a  110-volt 
current.  Tliis  current 
is  used  for  the  electric 
TTghts  about  the  build- 
ing and  for  driving 
the  electric  motors  on 
the  gun  carriages.  A 
slate  switchboard  in 
the  engine-room  con- 
tains an  ammeter, 
voltmeter  and  switch-  , 
es  for  connecting  to 
the  guns.  In  the  en- 
gine roam  above  the 
circulating  pumps  are 
the  feed- water  beaters 
through  which  the  ex- 
haust steam  from  the 
compressor  engines 
and  pumps  passes, 
raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  feed  water 
to  180". 

The  pressure  ordi- 
narily stored  in  the  , 
reservoirs  is  2,000 
ll>s..  though  it  is  re- 
duc-ed  t  1.000  lbs.  for  ■ 
service  in  the  guns. 
In  the  room  occupied 
by  the  storage  reser- 
voirs there  is  a  bank 
of  valves  working 
somewhat  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  gate  valve, 
but  modified  for  the 
special  service  which 
they  are  to  render ;  for 
while  they  are  held 
closed  by  the  jire-ssure 
upon  tlio  back  of  the 
valve  tlicre  is  a  small 
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supplementary  valve  that  is  opeoetl  by  a  slight  play  in  the 
stem  of  the  main  valve,  l>y  which  the  latter  is  Imlanced  ami 
then  easily  opened  a<;Hinst  the  gieat  pressure  existing  in  the 
pipes.  These  pipes  are  8«)  led  to  and  from  tlie  hank  of  valves 
that  the  compressors  can  deliver  air  directly  to  the  gun  reser- 
voirs, thus  puniimi^  into  the  guns  jvs  it  is  called,  01  send  to 
the  storage  reservoirs  at  the  will  of  the  attendant.  It  is  the 
duty  of  this  man  to  .see  that  a  pressure  of  I, OIK)  Ihs.  per  ».quare 
inch  is  maintained  in  the  guns. 

Tlie  storage  res«>rvoirs  have  a  capacity  of  4.j<)  cub.  ft.,  and 
consist  of  a  nest  of  18  wroughtiron  cvlinders  each  35  ft.  long, 
16  in.  in  diameter,  and  with  shells  {3  in.  thick.  The  heads  are 
welded  in  so  thai  there  are  no  ri"ctted  joints  about  them. 
These  reservoirs  arc  arranged  by  means  of  their  pipe  connec- 


1S. 


cup  packing.  These  cup  packings  are  held  out  by  an  oil  press 
ure  from  behind  tliat  is  developed  liy  admitting  air  under 
pressure  into  a  cylinder  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  carriage. 
This  cylinder  tyirries  a  piston  that  forces  a  plunger  down  into 
an  oil  chamber,  thus  materially  increasing  (lie  hydrostatii 
ptessurc  of  tlic  latter  and  serving  to  hold  the  leather  packinL' 
tight.  Enough  oil  oo/.es  through  the  leather  of  this  packini: 
to  lubricate  the  working  portions  of  the  gun  and  preserve  it 
from  rust. 

The  gun  is  mounted  on  a  cariiage  with  a  center  pintle  th.-it 
allows  it  to  traverse  through  a  complete  circle.  The  elevation 
obtainable  is  35°.  The  specifications  re(iuired  that  it  slioiild 
be  trained  and  elevated  by  pneumatic  or  hydraulic,  or,  alteraa- 
lively,  by  electric  power  diiectly  under  tlie  control  of  the  gun- 
ner, as  well  as  to  admit  of  the  sanx- 
movements  by  hand  power.  The  com- 
pany elected  to  use  an  electric  motor, 
and  accortliugly  one  that  is  rated  ai 
17i  H.P.,  is  installed  in  tlie  left-hand 
side  of  the  carriage.  It  is  entirely  in- 
closed and  thoroughly  protected  in 
every  way.  This  motor  (not  shown; 
stands  with  its  armature  shaft  in  line 
with  the  center  of  the  carriage  arm, 
but  in  order  to  utilize  the  space  to  the 
best  advantage  it  is  geared  to  a  shaft 
running  close  to  the  outside  plating. 
A  lever  on  the  side  of  the  carriage  with 
a  locomotive  latch  and  having  a  ver- 
tical motion  is  within  reach  of  the  gun- 


tions  to  tlie  liank  of  valves  already  alluded  to, 
that  they  may  be  divided  into  three  groups. 
For  service  work  this  would  not  Ix;  re<iuire(l ; 
but  where  e.X|>erimental  shots  are  being  tired, 
oue  grouj)  of  six  may  Ik;  drawn  from  until  its 
pressure  falls  below  1,000  lbs.  Then,  as  a  dis 
charge  lowers  the  pressure  in  the  tiring  reser- 
voir, it  can  b<'  raised  by  the  (tartially  exhausted 
set  and  brought  up  to  a  full  pressure  by  dniw- 
ing  from  another.  This  system  is  only  use<l 
where  it  is  desired  to  economize  air. 

Tiie  firing  reservoirs  are  shown  in  section  in 
our  engraving,  and  consist  of  nests  of  eight 
wroughtiron  cylinders  I J  in.  thick  arranged 
in  two  lianks  in  a  subterranean  jtas'sage  as 
shown.  The  inclined  pijies  that  rise  to  the 
tees  lielow  the  guns  are  of  charcoal  cast  iron. 
An  attempt  Wiis  made  to  use  steel  eastings  i  tr 
this  and  other  portions  of  the  work  about  the 
guns  that  was  subjected  to  these  high  piess- 
ures,  butllic  best  metal  that  could  beobiaineti 
wa.s  so  porous,  and  either  burst  under  pressure 
or  allowed  such  a  leakage  of  air,  that  it  was 
abandoned,  and  cast  iron  used  in  its  stead. 
The  construction  and  arningement  of  these 
firing  reservoirs  is  so  clearlv  shown  on  tlie 
drawing  that  a  further  description  is  unneces- 
sary. 

We  have  now  reached  the  gun,  about  which  the  princijial  in- 
terest centers.  As  it  stands  it  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  (\ip- 
tain  J.  .1.  I?apietT.  Chief  Engineer  of  the  companv,  who  has  so 
remodeled  the  original  pneumatic  gun  that  there  "is  really  noth- 
ing left  beyond  the  bare  fundamental  principle  ;  so  that  the 
Ingenious  valves  and  mechanism  belonging  to  the  gun  and  the 
cartridge  are  monuments  of  his  skill. 

The  15  in.  gun  has  a  total  length  of  40  calibers,  or  50  ft. 
from  face  of  muzzle  to  the  back  of  the  breech  block.  The 
trunnions  are  a5  ft.  from  the  muzzle.  The  dimensions  given 
on  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  gun  show  the  various  thick- 
ni^jises  of  metal  that  are  employed.  The  forward  end  of  the 
gun  is  supported  by  ribs  cast  ou  the  barrel,  and  the  whole  is 
held  together  by  bolts  as  shown.  Air  is  a<liiiitted  to  the  gun 
from  the  firing  reservoirs  through  a  verlicjd  connection,  whence 
it  pjisses  to  the  trunnions,  entering  the  annular  space  al)0Ut  the 
breech,  which  is  always  subjcctetl  to  the  pressure  existing  in 
the  firing  reservoirs  with  which  it  is  coMnectc<i.  The  joints  of 
the  trunaiou  and  vertical  couuectioiis  are  packed  with  leather 
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ner,  serves  to  connect  the  shaft  from  the  motor  with  the  ele- 
vating or  training  shafts,  only  oue  being  in  gear  at  once.  A 
hand  wheel  on  a  vertical  shaft  located  just  in  front  of  the  rail- 
ing about  the  gunner's  platfor'n  serves  to  throw  the  driving 
mechanism  for  elevating  and  traiuing  into  and  out  of  gear. 
This  is  operated  by  the  gunner,  who  has  his  eye  at  the  lele- 
sc  )i>e,  whose  cross  wires  are  to  catch  the  target.  The  method 
of  working  is  for  the  gunner  to  give  the  gun  the  proper  eleva- 
tion and  then,  throwing  in  the  training  gear,  he  brings  the 
crosswires  of  his  telescope  on  the  target  and  fires.  The  con- 
nection iK'tween  the  sliafts  and  the  gun  is  by  means  of  a  worm 
working  in  a  seirment,  as  shown  in  the  enlarged  section  of 
gun  and  carriage.  The  re<roil  is  rigid,  and  is  taken  up  by  the 
ba.s(?  plate.  The  carriage  is  carrieil  by  rollers  running  ua  a 
circular  track  and  provided  with  roller  bearings,  which  has 
greatly  lessened  the  resistances  where  the  work  is  done  by 
hand.  lu  order  to  take  violent  strains  oil  the  rollers  the  shoes 
are  fitte  1  to  the  carriage,  which  have  a  bare  clearance  from  the 
inside  of  the  circular  track. 
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Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  comparatively  simple 
problems  in  ui(K;hanic8,  but  wlien  the  work  of  (lesiguiDK  the 
firing  mechanism  was  approachetl  the  diliiculties  to  be  sur- 
mounted were  very  great.  How  well  this  has  Iteen  done  we 
leave  our  readers  to  judge.  Some  of  the  conditions  to  be  ful- 
filled were  that  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  a  discharge 
when  the  breech  Wiis  open  ;  that  the  proper  iiuantity  of  aii 
should  be  admitted  to  secure  the  desired  muzzle  velocity,  and 
Uiat  this  quantity  should  t)e  capable  of  l>eing  varie<l  at  will. 
In  the  engraving,  which  shows  a  section  of  tlie  valves,  the 
wuole  combination  is  groujxjil  together  to  save  space  on  the 
drawing,  while  in  reality  the  parts  are  sej)aratc<l  on  the  gun. 
Parts  7()-7:J  are  at  the-  trunnion  by  the  gunner's  platform  : 
parts  30-6S  are  at  the  top  and  side  of  the  gun  just  at  the  jun<-- 
tiou  of  the  breech  to  the  annular  space,  as  shown  on  the  side 
elevation,  while  the  remainder  is  in  the  breech  itscH. 

Compresse*!  air  at  1,000  lbs.  pressure  having  Iteen  obtaincnl 
in  the  firing  reservoirs,  the  cartridge  having  been  put  in  the 
gun  and  the  breech  close*!  and  entirely  locke<l,  the  tiring  lever 
may  Ik;  pulled  and  the  dynamite  sent  on  its  errand  of  destruc- 
tion. It  may  be  remarked  just  here  that  the  personal  equation 
is  no  factor  m  the  operation  of  the  valve,  and  it  is  of  no  mo- 
ment whether  the  firing  lever  is  pulled  slowly  or  quickly. 
This  lever  is  shown  on  the  side  elevation  extending  <lown  from 
the  center  of  the  trunnion.  When  the  gun  and  firing  reser- 
voirs are  under  air  pressures  the  compreMed  f.ir  has  access  to 
the  chamber  71,  holding  the  valve  on  the  firing  stem  against 
its  seat.  Pulling  the  lever  unseats  this  valve  and  allows  the 
compressed  air  t»  rush  past  it  and  into  the  pipe  69.  This  air 
enters  the  chamber  4tVi  and  forces  the  stem  and  piston  connect- 
ed to  the  lever  60  to  the  left  It  is  here  that  the  interlocking 
apparatus  works.  Attached  to  the  lever  60  at  the  point  64  is  a 
rod  running  back  to  a  latch  on  thi?  breech.  So  long  as  the 
breech  is  tightly  locked  this  latch  is  free,  and  the  rod  leading 
to  64  can  be  moved  ahead.  But  as  soon  as  the  breech-locking 
mechanism  is  started  this  latch  is  caught,  holding  the  lever  to 
64,  which  in  turn  prevents  the  lever  60  from  moving,  and  thus 
stops  all  further  action  of  the  valve.  But  if,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed, the  breech  is  closeil  and  locke<l,  the  lever  60  is  thrown 
ahead  and  the  tappet  61,  which  is  pivoted  just  lielow  the  cen- 
ter of  the  lever  fulcrum,  is  thrown  back  and  strikes  the  stem 
of  the  valve  47,  pushing  it  to  tlie  right.  As  this  is  done  the 
space  53,  passage  52  and  ring  44  are  put  in  communication 
with  the  air  and  exhausted.  At  the  same  time  the  ring  4i*  is 
filled,  air  enters  the  interior  through  the  duct  46,  and  the  press- 
ure in  43  acting  on  tl^  larger  area  of  the  differential  piston  48, 
causes  it  to  jump  away  from  61  to  the  right  and  thus  complete 
the  exhaustion  of  the  space  53.  The  annular  space  2  about  the 
breech  being  filled  with  compressed  air,  the  latter  has  access 
to  the  back  of  the  differential  piston  32,  and  iis  the  space  53  is 
exhausted  this  piston  32  moves  to  the  left,  passing  beyond  the 
port  27  and  opening  it  to  the  atmosphere  through  the  escape 
88.  As  up  to  this  lime  the  passage  11  has  been  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  air  pressure  in  the  annular  space  by  way 
of  ports  27,  28  and  29,  the  full  pressure  has  been  exerted  on  the 
surfaces  17  and  13  of  the  main  valve  to  hold  it  against  the  pack- 
ing 6  and  close  the  ports  7.  But  when  the  air  in  1 1  is  exhaust- 
ed the  pressure  in  2  acting  against  the  shoulder  9  of  the  main 
valve,  throwing  it  to  the  left  and  admitting  air  into  the  gun. 
However,  as  the  valve  32  moves  to  the  left,  it  strikes  the  stem 
59  of  the  valve  47,  driving  the  latter  home  to  its  seat  and  thus 
stopping  tlie  escape  of  air  from  53,  which  immediately  begins 
to  fill  again  through  Ihe  pipe  56  by  way  of  the  opening  30  into 
the  annular  space,  the  chamlier  55  and  the  passjige  54.  As  soon 
as  the  pressure  in  53  has  risen  sufflcientlv  to  overcome  the 
pressure  in  30  exerte<i  00  the  bsick  of  the  difterenlial  piston  32, 
Uie  latter  moves  batik  to  the  right,  cutting  off  the  escape  from 
11,  and  re-establishing  communication  between  it  and  tlie 
space  2.  Then  the  pressure  in  8  being  again  exerled  on  the 
8Uiface8l7  and  13,  overcomes  that  on  the  shoulder  9  and  closes 
the  main  valve.  This  may  seem  a  long  and  tedious  process, 
but  in  point  of  fact  the  actual  time  required  is  less  than  that 
demanded  by  the  usual  primer  to  ignite  a  powder  charge.  The 
time  during  which  the  main  valve  remains  open  is  regulated  at 
55,  where  the  flow  of  air  from  the  p\\)e  56  to  the  passage  54  is 
controll«d.  So  as  the  lime  required  for  the  pressure  in  the 
space  Vi  to  rise  high  enough  to  move  the  valve  32  back  to  its 
normal  position  is  varied,  the  0|)ening  of  the  main  valve  is  cor- 
resiiondingly  lengthencnl  or  shortene«l. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  loading,  the  cartridge  is  placed  in  a 
cradle  that  is  C4irried  to  the  loading  carriage.  This  craille  con- 
sists of  a  trough  sha|>e(l  to  fit  the  cartridge  and  is  carried  on 
four  wheels  that  run  on  the  track  of  the  loading  carriage. 
Back  of  the  trough  there  is  a  snmll  trolley  witli  a  stem,  F,  ex 
tending  forward  from  it  that  bears  against  the  hose  of  the  tail 
tube.  A  wire  rope  is  loojied  over  the  horizontal  wheels  at  the 
back  of  this  little  trolley,  and  as  it  is  tightened  by  winding  on 


the  drums  shown,  the  cartridge  trough  moves  forward  unti 
tlie  clip  C  rides  over  by  depressing  the  dog  D  and  engage 
with  it.  Then  the  prolongation  of  the  trough  A  has  entercr 
the  breech  and  is  stopjwd.  As  the  winding  is  continued  th< 
cartridge  is  pushed  into  the  gun  until  the  little  trolley  com*  - 
up  against  the  stop  li.  when  the  cartridge  is  home.  Thi 
trough  and  its  carriage  is  then  slacked  back,  the  breech  closed, 
and  the  gun  is  ready  for  firing. 

The  gun  with  its  tiring  valves  having  been  designed,  the 
cartridge  with  its  fuse  offered  a  problem  for  solution  that  was 
l)y  no  means  easy,  but  one  which  Captain  UapielT  has  disposed 
of.  Our  engraving  shows  an  elevation  and  section  of  the  car- 
tridge. The  fuse  is  at  the  front  end,  Ihe  details  of  which  tin 
company  are  not  (juit(;  prepared  to  make  public.  Back  of  tin 
fuse  is  llie  chamber  for  the  charge  of  dynamite,  containing  u 
diaphragm  for  steatlying  the  load,  and  this  is  followed,by  the 
Uiil  piece  carrying  wing  that  gives  the  proper  rotation  to  tlie 
projectile.  liack  of  the  winga  a  gas  cheek  is  placed.  This 
drops  off  when  the  projectile  is  clear  of  the  muzzle.  The 
front  end  of  the  cartridge  is  so  thin  as  to  lircak  on  impact  with 
a  solid,  while  the  interior  arrangements  are  such  as  to  secure 
an  absolute  explosion  should  the  projectile  plunge  into  the 
water  01  strike  a  glancing  blow.  The  ruse  is  so  designed  that 
its  action  is  certain  under  all  conditions  ;  it  is  absolut<-ly  safe 
from  a  premature  explosion,  and  detonates  its  charge  upon  im- 
pact with  a  solid  target  either  point  on  or  with  a  glancing 
blow,  and  detonates  the  charge  at  the  end  of  a  given  interval 
of  time  after  entering  the  water.  The  fuse  is  12  in.  long,  3i 
in.  in  diameter,  and  weighs  2U  lbs.  To  the  end  of  it  is  attaclied 
a  brass  case  containing  a  priming  chaige  of  2^  lbs.  of  dry  gun 
cotton.  A  few  grains  of  fulminate  of  mercury  are  used  to  de- 
tonate the  dry  gun  cotton. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  since  the  Port  lioyal  tests  ot 
the  guns  on  the  Ve*uviiis  it  has  been  learned  that  fulminate  of 
mercury,  in  order  to  detonate  dry  gun  cotton,  must  be  pure  ; 
that  chlorate  of  potash  will  prevent  the  work  from  lieing 
done  :  and  as  this  impurity  existed  in  the  fuses  used  at  Port 
Royal,  the  results  were  not  what  they  would  lie  were  the  ex- 
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pcriments  to  lie  repeated  with  the  present  knowledge  on  the 
subject. 

The  sjiecifications  for  these  15-in.  guns  require  that  they 
shall  have  a  range  of  2.0*30  yds.  with  a  shell  containmg  500  lbs. 
of  explosive  ;  3.550  yds.  with  200  lbs.  ;  4,500  y<ls.  with  100 
H)8.,  and  5.500  yds.  with  50  lbs.  These  difTcrent  charges  are, 
however,  not  all  put  in  15-iM.  shells,  but  in  shells  of  varying 
diameters  ;  for,  by  a  system  of  riders  invented  by  Captain 
IlapielT,  an  H  in.  shell  can  Ik;  fired  from  a  15-in.  gun.  These 
are  clearly  shown  in  our  photo-engraving.  The  binding  wire 
is  taken  off  when  the  shell  is  put  in  the  gun.  and  the  pieces 
drop  olT  after  the  projectile  is  clear  of  the  muzzle,  and  when 
these  and  the  gas  check  shown  at  the  back  are  gone  the  shell  is 
clear  for  flight  and  destruction. 

The  time  required  for  loading  and  filing  a  500-lb.  shell  is 
limited  by  contract  to  3  minutes,  and  10  rounds  must  lie  filed 
in  40  minutes.  For  the  200-lb.  shell  the  time  is  2  minutes, 
with  10  rounds  in  27  minutes,  and  for  smaller  shells  the  time 
limit  is  li  minutes  with  10  rounde  in  20  minutes.  The  time  of 
manoeuvring  from  extreme  depression  to  extreme  elevation,  or 
the  reverse,  must  not  exceed  15  seconds,  and  the  time  of  com- 
plete traversing  2  minutes. 

The  guns  are  now  located  on  the  site  of  the  iicrmanent  bat- 
tery on  the  shore  just  inside  Saiuly  Hook.  They  have  <'om- 
|)lete  command  of  the  whole  south<!in  approai'h  to  New  York 
Ilarbor  ;  the  range  of  their  fire  extending  from  iK'yond  the  bar, 
through  the  (tedney  Channel,  over  the  Swash  Channel  to  a 
point  otryond  the  Homer  Shoals  beacon,  while  the  Main  Ship 
Channel  is  directly  off  the  battery  with  the  farther  side  not 
more  than  1,500  yards  from  the  guns. 
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THE  ECONOMICAL  EFFICIENCY  OF  LOCOMO- 
TIVES AS  COMPARED  WITH  STATIONARY 
AND  MARINE  ENGINES. 

In  a  recent  paper  in  the  Revue  Oinerale  dut  Chemiiui  de  Fer, 
M.  Desdouits,  engineer  in  charge  of  locomotives  and  rolling 
stock  on  the  State  Railway  of  France,  enttTs  into  a  very  com 
l>lete  and  anal^'tical  discussion  of  the  relative  economical  effi- 
ciency existing  between  locomotives  and  stationary  and  marine 
engines.  He  defines  the  coefficient  of  economy  of  any  ma- 
chine as  being  the  ratio  between  the  work  received  and  the 
output.  The  output  of  a  steam-engine  can  be  measured  by 
water  or  by  fuel.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  is  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  which  ought  to  serve  as  the  tinal  measure- 
ment of  the  economical  work  of  a  motor  ;  but  it  is  the  con- 
sumption of  water  that  is  taken  a.s  a  basis  in  order  to  do  away 
with  the  influences  exerted  by  differing  types  of  boiler  con- 
struction. 

The  work  done  is  the  effective  work— that  is  to  say,  that 
which  is  transmitted  according  to  the  type  of  machine  to  the 
shaft  or  driving-axle.  It  is  this  work  which,  in  the  case  of 
locomotives,  we  have  teen  in  the  habit  of  designating  under 
tiie  name  of  work  at  the  tire  or  tractive  forces. 

In  default  of  the  knowledge  of  the  effective  work,  the  eco- 
nomical coefficient  is  determined  for  marine  engines  and  for 
certain  stationary  engines  by  measuring  the  effort  exerted 
upon  the  pistons,  which  is  obtained  by  means  of  tlie  indica- 
tor, and  which  is  therefore  called  the  indicated  work. 

But  the  measurement  of  the  indicated  work  will  not  of  itself 
suffice  for  the  determination  of  the  coefficient  of  economy.  It 
must  be  supplemented  by  a  measurement  of  the  passive  resist- 
ance. The  values  thus  found  for  the  influence  of  passive  re- 
sistance vary  between  10  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  effective  work 
in  case  of  non-condensing  engines  ;  they  remain  as  high  as  20 
I>er  cent,  for  condensing  engines. 

In  a  series  of  very  careful  tests,  which  were  made  in  1883, 
M.  G.  Marie  undertook  to  determine  the  economical  efficiency 
of  an  engine  witli  high  tractive  power.  The  profile  chosen 
was  a  heavy  grade.  This  circumstance  permitted  the  exact 
determination  of  the  effective  work,  by  far  the  most  important 
portion  of  which  consisted  in  overcoming  the  gravity  ;  conse 
((uently  the  uncertainty^  which  exists  regarding  the  value  of 
the  rolling  coefficient  in  the  total  valuation  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  results  of  these  tests  ought  to  be  considered 
as  teing  very  exact.  Tlie  consumption  of  water  was  found 
to  be  88i  llw.  per  effective  II. P.  The  proportion  of  water 
entrained  was  valued  at  9  per  cent.  The  corresponding 
weight  of  dry  steam  was  25i  lbs.  The  report  of  the  tests  did 
nstgive  the  averajje  point  of  iotro<luction  of  the  steam  :  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  load  and  the  profile,  it  may  be 
taken  at  about  30  per  cent. 

In  the  recent  experiments  on  the  State  Railway,  the  engines 
experimented  with  were  of  the  type  known  as  the  two-axle 
coupled  locomotive.  The  principal  dimensions  and  the  con- 
struction and  operation  are  as  follows  : 

Diameter  or  driving-wheels 6'      6X' 

"         "cylinders 1'     5^' 

Stroke  of  pistons V      1.6' 

Volume  swept  through  by  piston  ..  8>^cnb.  ft. 

Clearance  ppaoe 2         ** 

Size  of  pons ;.   . 9"  x  1'  8" 

Outside  lap  of  Talres 1.2' 

Inside      '•    "      "      IS" 

Boiler  pressure ...   jl««n<llflb8. 

■^  *       per  t*q.  in. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  was  made  on  five  engines 
which  hauled  the  express  trains  between  Paris  and  CMiarlres. 
All  the  tests  were  made  on  an  express  train  between  Versailles 
and  Chartres,  a  run  of  44  miles.  The  composition  of  the  trains 
and  the  conditions  of  running  were  almost  identical. 

A.n  examination  of  the  results  obtained  shows  at  first  glance 
a  very  great  similarity,  one  might  almost  say  an  identity  of 
economical  results  furnished  by  engines  of  the  same  construc- 
tion working  under  the  same  conditions  of  service.  It  is 
readily  understood,  of  course,  that  engines  of  the  same  con- 
struction and  running  at  the  same  speed  with  the  same  cut-off 
ought  to  perform  the  same  amount  of  useful  work  for  a  pound 
of  steam  consumed,  at  least  when  there  was  none  among  them 
where  there  was  a  loss  of  motor  energy  such  as  results  from 
defective  throtlle- valves,  valves  or  pistons,  or  from  the  devel- 
opment of  abnormal  passive  resistances,  such  as  iasufficient 
lubricatian,  binding  of  the  moving  parts  or  trucks,  pound- 
ing, etc. 

Just  here  we  may  cite  a  comparative  test  which  was  made 
with  two  engines  hauling  a  very  fast  train  of  light  weight. 
One  of  the  two  machines  was  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of 
the  driver,  who  in  the  easy  parts  of  the  line  ran  with  a  very 


short  cutoff,  or  throttled  the  steam  at  the  throttle-valve.  For 
the  second  the  point  of  admission  was  determined  in  advance 
as  high  as  25  per  cent.  When  this  admi>ision  was  found  too 
great  for  the  average  traction,  the  throttle- valve  was  gradually 
closed.  The  comparison  of  the  two  results  shows  that  the 
engine  where  the  cut-off  was  systematically  maintained  at  a 
somewhat  relatively  high  point  gave  practically  the  same  r^ 
suits  and  perhaps  superior  to  those  on  express  trains  with  the 
same  point  of  cut-off.  The  second  engine,  on  which  the  cut- 
off was  varied  according  to  the  profile  of  the  line,  showed  a 
considerable  loss  of  efficiency. 

The  table  accompanying  the  report  of  this  test  shows  that 
the  consumption  of  water  per  effective  II. P.  was  29  lbs.  where 
the  engineer  ran  at  discretion,  and  25.3  lbs.  where  the  mini- 
mum point  of  cut-off  was  fix<;d  at  25  per  cent,  of  the  stroke. 

It  is  clear  that  to  proceed  in  a  really  methodical  manner, 
and  to  obtain  an  exact  comparison  between  the  efficiency  of 
locomotives  and  those  of  stationary  or  marine  engines,  the 
corresponding  efficiency  must  be  considered  with  reference 
to  a  predetermined  speed  rather  than  to  the  most  favorable 
speed.  For  stationary  and  marine  engines  which  are  called 
upon  to  work  regularly  under  conditions  of  speed  and  admis- 
sion which  are  almost  invariable,  it  can  be  admitted  that  the 
speed  determinetl  upon  by  the  builder  and  adopted  in  practice 
corresponds  practicallv  to  that  of  maximum  economy  ;  for  a 
locomotive,  en  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
from  an  average  of  special  experiments  the  speed  where  the 
annunt  of  work  done  is  at  a  maximum.  We  will  not  insist 
upon  this  question,  but  will  limit  ourselves  to  recalling  that 
this  speed  generally  corresponils  to  an  admission  which  varies 
veiy  slightly  from  25  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  inside  lap  in  determining  the 
efficiency  of  a  locomotive,  experiments  were  made  u{kid  an 
engine  which  were  in  every  way  similar  to  those  which 
we  have  under  consideration,  in  which  the  inside  lap  was  re- 
duced from  .10  in.  to  .02  in.  The  results  of  the  tests  made 
showed  that  the  engine  which  had  been  thus  modified  was 
greatl}'  improved,  and  since  the  modification  was  made  the 
engine  has  constantly  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  economi- 
cal efficiency. 

Acfmnmodation  and  Freight  Em/ines. — There  is  no  real  dif- 
ference between  engines  hauling  accommodation  or  mixed 
trains  and  freight  trains,  as  far  as  the  method  of  w^orking 
steam  is  concerned,  from  those  of  passenger  engines.  The  re- 
duction in  the  diameter  of  the  wheels  is  practically  compen- 
sated for  by  lessening  the  running  8|>eed,  so  that  the  rapidity 
of  the  movement  of  the  piston  and  valve,  wliich  is  an  impor- 
.tant  factor  in  effective  distribution,  remains  almost  the  same. 
The  influence  of  passive  resistance  is  not  a  priori  great€r,  for 
the  increase  of  its  absolute  value  corresjwnds  almost  exactly 
to  that  of  the  work  done  upon  the  pistons.  Finally,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  absolute  amount  of  work  done 
by  these  engines  is  the  same  as  in  passenger  engines. 

From  the  standpoint  of  conditions  of  service,  the  engines 
which  haul  a  freight  train  feel  the  influence  of  variations  of 
load  and  the  profile  more  than  a  ptissenger  engine.  It  is  com- 
pelled on  heavy  grades  to  run  with  a  long  cut-off,  but  on 
slight  down  grades  and  even  on  levels  it  only  utilizes  a  small 
amount  of  its  total  power.  We  note,  especially  at  high  speeds, 
that  running  with  a  short  cut  off  is  a  favorable  condition  for 
economical  work  ;  for  these  reasons  the  freight  engines  will 
generally  give  poorer  results  in  service  than  passenger  engines. 
Experience  shows  that  the  consumption  rarely  falls  Ixdow 
26i  lbs.  per  effective  H.P.,  and  sjmetimes  rises  to  as  high  as 
28  7  or  30  9  lbs.  These  figures  have  a  purely  relative  charac- 
ter ;  hence  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  reprotluce  the  re- 
sults of  particular  experiments,  which  are  only  interesting 
when  they  approach  the  conditions  imposed  in  running. 

The  U*e  of  Piston  valpeB.— The  use  of  piston-valves,  inde- 
pendently of  other  advantages  which  are  less  clearly  demon- 
strated, secures  a  reduction  in  passive  resistances  which 
amounts  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  strain.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment,  with  this  system  of  valves,  of 
those  conditions  of  distribution  of  steam  which  are  recognized 
as  most  advantageous  in  themselves.  It  seems,  then,  that  it 
is  possible  to  show  in  an  engine  with  piston- valves  a  marked 
increase  in  absolute  economy  over  engines  with  flat  valves.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  thissuiMrioritv  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
shown,  at  least  in  high-speed  engines.  This  is  principally 
due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  diagrams  of  engines  withipiston- 
valves,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  gain  the  advantage  of  the 
small  clearance  spaces,  which  results,  at  least  at  high  speeds, 
in  an  exaggeration  in  the  compression  lines.  When  these 
same  engines  run  at  an  exceptionally  low  speed,  very  favorable 
results  can  be  obtained. 

Conmmptioti  of  Dry  Ste^im  per  II. P.  per  II<r>ir. — In  all  the 
experiments  which  we  have  just  cited,  the  consumption  is 
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given  in  the  gr«s8  weight  of  water  which  passes  from  the 
boiler  to  the  cylimlers,  which  conseijuently  includes  all  that 
water  which  was  entrained  in  a  licjiiid  state.  No  direct  ex- 
periments have  as  yet  Iwen  miitie  in  order  to  determine  the  cor- 
rect jtronortions ;  all  the  tests  which  have  been  made 
agree  in  mdicating  to  us  that  it  is  very  slight,  and  probably 
differs  but  little  from  5  per  cent.— a  proportion  which  is  lower 
tlian  that  usually  attributed  to  either  stationary  engines  or 
marine  engines.  The  results  generally  obtained  in  the  ex- 
periments of  the  State  Railways,  and  which  are  confirmed  by 
the  old  drivers  un  the  Eastern  Railway  as  well  as  those  cf  the 
Lyons  Itiiilway,  may  be  given  in  rename,  as  follows  :  The 
locomotive  in  its  usual  form,  with  the  simple  valve  distribu- 
tion, can  drop  the  consumption  of  water  per  effective  II. P. 
per  hour  to  less  than  24J  lbs.  L'nder  average  conditions  of 
service  with  a  passenger  engine  the  consumption  ranges  from 
25i  to  26i  ll«.  of  water,  or  from  24i  to  2.5^  lbs.  of  dry  steam. 
The  consumption  is  markedly  increased  when  running  with  a 
light  load  on  a  favorable  line  in  which  an  cxaggemted  amount 
of  expansion  is  usetl.  The  economical  results  furni.shed  by  a 
locomotive  are  in  their  totality  notably  superior  to  the  most 
favorable  results  which  have  been  made  either  on  stationary 
engines  or  marine  engines  provided  with  the  same  system  of 
steam  distribution.     Tiie  reason  for  this  superiority  is  due  to  : 

1.  The  use  of  relatively  higher  steam  pressures. 

2.  The  rotative  speed  Ixjing  great  enough  to  re<iuce  the  effect 
of  cooling  of  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  to  an  insignificant 
amount,  and  }'et  slow  enough  so  as  to  cause  no  trouble  with 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  tlow  of  steam. 

3.  The  use  of  the  link,  which  is  not  only  a  very  convenient 
method  of  of»erating  the  valve,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  an 
excellent  apparatus  for  variable  cut-off  for  all  points  of  cut-off 
above  20  or  25  per  cent. 

The  conditions  by  which  a  maximum  economy  of  consump- 
tion is  obtained  arc  : 

1.  A  presssure  which  stands  iu  the  neighborhood  of  142  lbs. 
per  S(iuare  inch. 

2.  f'ylinders  of  njoderate  dimensions,  {icrmitling  the  service 
running  to  be  curried  on  witli  a  sufficiently  high  point  of  cut- 
off, with  2U  per  cent,  as  the  minimum. 

3.  Clearance  spaces  of  suitable  magnitude,  ranging  from 
6  to  8  per  cent,  at  each  end  of  cylinder. 

4.  A  free  exhaust  obtained  by  doing  away  with  inside  lap 
of  the  valves  or  even  by  the  adoption  of  a  certain  amount  of 
negative  lap. 

SUUioiMi!/  Engi/uH.— The  u\)\)\\Ci\iion  of  the  compound  prin- 
ciple to  stationary  engines  is  almost  as  old  as  the  steam-engine 
itself. 

Neglecting  the  early  work  of  Ilornblowerandof  Watt,  we  find 
In  the  earlv  years  of  this  century  a  two-cylinder  engine  built 
by  Arthur  VVoolf,  who  built  in  a  verj'  complete  way  an  engine 
showing  the  principles  and  advantagesof  the  compound  system. 

The  Woolf  system,  applied  to  orginal  steam-engines  which 
ran  slowly  but  regularly,  and  which  is  adapted  to  a  compara- 
tively low  pressure,  has  continued  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  century  to  he  received  with  marked  favor  in  certain  in- 
dustrial centers  without  having  really  supplanted  the  single 
cylinder  engine.  It  seems  to  have  shown  from  its  very  first 
application,  and  in  spite  of  the  low  boiler  pressure  used,  a 
markeil  economy  of  consumption. 

While  the  single-cylinder  engine  consumed  55  to  66  lbs., 
the  consumption  of  a  VVoolf  engine  would  scarcely  be  more 
than  40  to  48  lbs.  As  the  average  steam  pressure  raise<l,  and 
under  the  impulse  due  to  remodelling  of  the  marine  engine, 
the  economical  elHciency  of  the  Woolf  engine  as  it  is  more 
carefully  studied  and  regulated  has  proven  an  important  im- 
provement. 

In  some  tests  msuleat  Mulhouse,  in  1876  and  1878,  with  these 
engines,  the  entrained  water  being  estimated  at  5  per  cent., 
the  steam  pressure  was  70  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Taking  the 
total  of  the  results  obtained,  we  find  them  to  average  22.88  lbs. 
of  dry  steam  per  II  P.  per  hour  for  two  vertical  engines,  and 
22.26  Wis.  for  one  horizontal  engine. 

In  ta>>ulating  these  results  and  drawing  a  curve  we  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  a  minimum  of  consumption  which  corre- 
sponds very  nearly  to  a  cut-off  of  one-twelfth  if  we  consider 
the  indicated  work,  and  one-tenth  if  we  use  the  effective  work 
as  the  basis  of  comparison. 

Mariiu.  Engine*. — It  is  generally  estimated  that  a  saving  of 
from  40  to  50  per  cent,  has  been  realized  by  the  introduction 
of  the  compound  system  into  the  marine  engines.  But  this 
should  not  be  considen-d  as  entirely  due  to  the  application  of 
double-expansion,  for  the  increase  of  l)oiler  pressure,  rendere<l 
possible  by  the  use  of  surface  condensers,  is  a  fact  which 
ought  of  itself  and  outside  of  any  special  system  of  distribu- 
tion effect  an  important  improvement  in  efficiency.  At  the 
same  time  important  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 


mechanical  arrangements  of  the  apparatus  :  reduction  of  the 
volumes  of  the  cj-linders,  belter  protection  against  cooling, 
the  more  general  use  of  the  direct  system  of  connection  and 
steeple  construction,  the  increase  in  tlie  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  and  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  link  as  a 
cut-off  apparatus.  All  these  modifications,  which  we  may  ob- 
serve in  pskssing  have  brought  the  marine  engine  to  a  point 
of  close  similarity  to  the  locomotive,  had  their  part  in  increas- 
ing the  coeftlclent  of  efticiency.  In  reality,  the  economical  re- 
sults of  to-day  have  only  been  obtained  step  by  step,  and  not 
by  the  adoption  of  the  compound  system  in  itself. 

Tests  were  made  on  the  following  vessels  :  Duquesne,  8,000 
indicated  fl.P.,  the  group  of  three  Woolf  engines  ;  Cignle, 
compound  two-cylinder  engines,  steeple  ;  Voltigeur,  three- 
cylinder  compound,  horizontal  ;  Mytho,  three-cylinder  com- 
pound, steeple,  in  which  it  was  estimated  that  the  entrained 
water  amounted  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption.  On 
the  Duque»ne  the  average  consumption  of  dry  saturated  steam 
was  20.6  lbs.  of  dry  saturated  steam  per  II.P.  per  hour  ;  on 
the  Cigale  it  was  18.46  lbs.;  on  the  Voltigeur,  18.89  lbs.,  and 
on  the  Mytho.  19.04  lbs. 

If  we  consider  the  whole  of  the  results  furnished  by  these 
tests,  we  can  say  that  the  simple  compound  marine  engine, 
working  at  a  favorable  point  of  cut-off  and  expansion,  which 
is  from  four  to  10  times  the  volume  of  steam  admitted,  will 
give  a  consumption  of  about  18.8  lbs.  of  dry  steam  per  indi- 
cated H.P.  The  whole  weight  of  feed-water  will  be  19.8  lbs. 
per  effective  H.P.,  but  there  is  evidently  no  data  in  existence 
for  calculating  this  last  element  to  a  certainty.  If  we  accept 
the  passive  resistance  at  10  per  cent,  the  smallest  proportion 
which  has  been  given  in  the  experiments  in  stationary  engines, 
we  obtain  «0.9  lbs.  of  dry  steam,  or  22  lbs.  of  water  per  effec- 
tive II.P.,  which  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  mini- 
mum. 

The  experiments  jriven  by  Mr.  Widmann  jiermit  us  to  de- 
termine in  an  approximate  manner  the  net  influence  of  the  cut- 
off on  the  coe(ti(;ient  of  economy.  If  we  represent  the  whole  of 
the  results  graphically  by  taking,  for  example,  the  actual 
fraction  of  admission,  including  the  clearance  space  of  the 
smaller  cylinders  for  the  ab.scissji  and  consumption  for  the 
ordinateSv  the  grouping  of  the  points  obtained  denotes  the 
presence  of  a  mininmm  of  consumption  at  aliout  15  per  cent 
admission.  It  may  l)e  further  stated  that  the  coettlcieDt  of 
consumption  varies  slightly  when  the  actual  admission  point 
rises  to,  say,  30  per  cent.,  or  lowers  to  10  per  cent.;  likewise 
in  a  Woolf  stationary  engine  there  exists  a  somewhat  extended 
legion  of  good  efficiency. 

Locomotive*. — The  economical  results  obtained  in  the  trans- 
formation of  marine  engines  dught  to  attract  the  attention  of 
railway  engineers.  The  adoption  of  the  compound  system 
having  had  as  its  essential  object  from  the  very  start  the  re- 
duction of  consumption  of  fuel,  most  of  the  companies  which 
have  made  the  test  have  devoted  themselves  to  showing  by 
comparative  figures  .the  importance  of  the  results  obtained. 
Unfortunately  this  comparison  is  not  based  on  a  great  number 
of  cases,  but  upon  data  that  has  been  somewhat  imperfectly 
compile<i.  Most  frecjuently  new  engines  have  been  compared 
with  other  engines  already  in  service  which  might  differ  from 
the  type  submitted  to  the  test,  not  only  in  the  system  of  steam 
distribution  employed,  but  in  power,  steam  pressure  and  gen- 
eral condition  of  repair.  In  all  cases  the  results  thus  obtained 
are  simply  comparative,  and  cannot  effect  figures  which  ex- 
press in  any  absolute  manner  the  economical  value  of  the  type 
of  engine  under  consideration.  The  only  method  which  would 
permit  an  absolute  certainty  to  be  obtained  is  one  which  con- 
sists in  sliowing,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  results  furnished 
by  each  type  of  engine  on  a  common  stjindard  that  has  l)een 
rigorously  defined,  and  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  effec- 
tive work  obtained  therefrom.  The  first  ajtplication  of  this 
method  was  made  on  the  ISouthwestern  Railway  of  Russia. 

Experiment*  on  the  Southreettern  Raibeau  of  Iluuia. — The 
first  series  of  tests  were  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  where  the 
locomotives  were  arranged  so  as  to  act  as  stationary  engines. 
The  comparison  of  two  engines  was  made  :  one  a  compound, 
the  other  a  simple,  exactly  alike  in  other  respects.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  compound  engine  was  found  to  average  about 
26  4  llw.  of  water  per  indicated  H.P.,  while  the  ordinary  en- 
gine consumed  from  28.6  to  30.8  lbs.  The  consumption  of 
both  was  high.  This  high  consumption  should  \to  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  two  machines  worked  under  very  different 
conditions  from  that  in  actual  service,  which  were  clearly  un- 
favorable from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  as  they  involved 
a  reduced  pressure,  slow  turning  and  high  expansion. 

The  second  scries  of  tests,  intended  to  embody  the  same 
conditions  as  in  actual  work,  was  made  in  1883  by  Mr.  Ix>ewry 
on  trains  in  w^rvice.  The  comparison  was  again  made  with 
an  engine  of  the  ordinary  type  and  a  Mallet  machine,  the  first 
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having  a  steam  pressure  of  142  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the 
second  160  lbs.  The  cylinders  of  the  latter  had  a  diameter  of 
16i  in.,  and  the  other,  23.6  in.  The  consumption  of  water  by 
the  compound  engine  averaged  22.88  lbs.  per  indicated  H.P. 
per  hour  ;  the  simple  engine  consumed  about  26.4  lbs.  The 
'i'i.SH  lbs.  per  indicated  H.P.  corresponded  to  25.3  lbs.  per 
effective  H.P. 

Still  later  the  Southwestern  Railway  of  Russia  has  made 
public  the  results  obtained  with  four-cylinder  passenger  en- 
gines working  under  a  pressure  of  200  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
The  tests  showed  a  consumption  of  19.8  lbs.  per  indicated 
II. P.,  a  figure  which  we  can  consider  to  be  equal  to  22  lbs. 
per  effective  H.P.  It  is  an  extremely  favorable  result,  and 
one  which  if  confirmed  should  cause  this  engine  to  be  consid- 
ered as  having  attained  a  degree  of  economical  working 
which  is  very  remarkable. 

Experimentt  with  a  Compound  Engine  on  tfie  Northern  Rail- 
way of  Fyance.—The  Northern  Railway  of  France  has  recently 
put  into  its  express  service  a  class  of  compound  engines  with 
four  cylinders*  working  under  a  pressure  of  200  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  They  are  of  great  power,  and  the  evenness  of 
their  running  and  the  low  consumption  of  water  has  been 
particularly  remarkable.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
establish  hy  actual  measurement  the  coefficient  of  economy  of 
these  engines,  which  seem  to  embody  the  most  perfect  type 
of  compound  locomotive  that  has  yet  been  put  into  service. 

Tests  were  made  of  these  engines  by  the  chronometer  method 
and  by  tlie  simultaneous  use  of  the  chronometer  and  dyna- 
mometer. The}'  agreed  in  giving  22  lbs.  in  round  numbers  as 
the  consumption  of  feed-water  per  H.P.  per  hour.  The 
amount  of  water  entrained  was  not  measured,  but  it  was  esti- 
mated at  5  per  cent.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  consumption 
of  dry  steam  amounted  to  about  30.9  lbs. 

We  had  already  found  in  the  Wool!  stationary  engines  that 
they  consumed  22i  lbs.  of  dry  steam,  or  23.8  lbs.  of  water,  and 
the  simple  compound  marine  engines  (the  passive  resistance 
having  been  estimated  at  a  minimum  of  10  per  cent.),  20  9  Its. 
of  dry  steam,  or  22  lbs.  of  water. 

We  see  that  the  Northern  type  of  compound  locomotive 
showed  results  at  least  as  economical  as  those  given  by  the 
stationary  Woolf  engines  or  the  compound  marine  engines 
working  condensing. 

The  absence  of  the  condenser  was  compensated  for  by  the 
use  of  a  higher  pressure,  a  greater  rotative  speed  and  probablj- 
lower  passive  resistances.  The  figures  of  the  Northern  engine, 
compared  with  the  results  obtained  from  the  ordinary  loco- 
motives, are  more  remarkable  in  that  the  experiments  were 
made  at  high  speed,  ranging  from  46.6  to  51.5  miles  per  hour, 
where  it  was  possible  the  point  of  maximum  efficiency  was 
passed. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  economical  results  given 
by  these  tests  should  be  attributed  to  the  particular  type  of 
engine  experimented  with,  and  not  in  any  way  to  the  general 
type  of  compound  locomotives.  The  compound  arrangement 
is  capable  of  introducing  a  ^reat  variety  of  variables  that  may 
have  a  greater  influence  on  its  economy  than  those  existing  in 
ordinarv  engines.  If  in  the  case  before  us  they  have  by  care- 
ful stucly  succeeded  in  regulating  these  different  elements  in 
the  best  possible  manner — that  is,  the  pressure,  the  area  of 
steam  passages,  clearance  space  and  intermediate  receiver,  point 
of  cut-off  in  the  two  cylinders,  etc.— it  is  clear  that  these  same 
elements  could  be  combined  in  another  engine  so  that  they 
would  show  less  favorable  results  ;  the  benefit  of  the  compound 
arrangement  would  then  be  lessened,  and  might  perhaps  en- 
tirely disappear. 

It  has  been  imjjossible  to  investigate  the  variations  to  which 
the  efficiency  would  be  subjected  at  different  points  of  cut-off 
and  at  different  speeds.  The  test,  however,  seemed  to  have 
established  the  fact  that  for  moderate  speeds  of  from  45  to  50 
miles  per  hour  the  efficiency  does  not  vary  very  much  from 
its  maximum  when  the  effective  expansion  varies*  from  4  to  10. 

Corlits  Engines. — Numerous  reports  of  experiments  concern- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  Corliss  engines  have  been  published, 
most  of  them  emanating  from  their  builders.  The  figures  are 
necessarily  somewhat  confusing,  and  some  claim  a  degree  of 
economy  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  accept  without  further 
investigation.  We  will  limit  ourselves  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  experiments  made  at  Creusot  in  1883,  a  retumi  of  which 
was  published  by  Mr.  Delafond.  These  tests,  by  reason  of 
the  extreme  care  which  was  taken  in  all  of  the  measurements, 
and  the  number  and  variety  of  the  tests,  can  be  considered  as 
fixing  under  the  seal  of  the  l)est  possible  authority  the  practi- 
cal coefficient  of  economy  of  the  Corliss  engine. 

The  engine  tested  was  rated  at  about  200  H.P.  ;  the  work 
waa  measured  in  effective  and  indicated  H.P.    The  ratio  of 


\__*  See  Amkkican  Khgihub,  page  114.  March,  l(<93. 


the  two  kinds  of  measurements  gave  the  value  of  the  passive 
resistances.  Furthermore,  and  this  is  of  special  interest  from 
a  standpoint  of  comparison  of  marine  engines  and  locomotives, 
they  worked  successively  with  and  without  the  condenser. 

teU  with  tfie  Onrfenitfr.— The  results  obtained  while  running 
with  the  condenser  permit  the  Corliss  engine  to  be  com{)ared 
with  compound  marine  engines  or  with  Woolf  stationary  en- 
gines. The  tests  were  mmie  with  pressures  ranging  from 
55  lbs.  to  about  115  lbs.  per  square  inch.  They  show  that  the 
liighest  pressure  gave  the  most  favorable  results.  With  the 
boiler  pressure  of  110  lbs.  per  square  inch  the  following  re- 
sults were  obtained  for  water  consumption  at  <lifferent  points 
of  cut  off  : 


CoT-Or». 


.055 
.067 
.185 


Iiidicate<1  H.  P. 


16.81  lbs. 
16.47  •• 
17. -r  " 


Effective  U.  P. 


21  4.3  Ibc. 
20.65  " 
21.01  •' 


The  uniform  speed  was  60  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
cylinder  had  a  steam  jacket.  The  results  of  these  tests  show 
that  a  very  short  cut-off  (from  6  to  7  per  cent.)  has  a  favorable 
influence  on  the  efficiency,  but  it  is  necessary  to  note  that 
where  the  distribution  is  made  by  means  of  a  catch  the  actual 
point  of  cut-off  is  always  a  little  later  than  the  apparent. 

Texts  without  the  Condenser. — Tests  without  the  condenser 
can  be  made  with  and  without  the  steam  jacket.  The  use  of 
the  steam  jacket  was  shown  to  have  an  advantage  at  least  in 
case  of  moderately  high  speeds.  The  steam  pressure  was 
varied  between  wide  limits  even  when  running  with  the  con- 
denser, and  the  most  favorable  results  were  attained  with  the 
highest  pressure.  Under  these  conditions  the  following  fig- 
ures for  water  consumption  have  been  obtained  for  different 
points  of  admission  : 


Cut-off  «  P«b  Cckt.  op 
Stbokb. 

IndlcMed  H.P. 

effective  H.P. 

11 

18    ' 
16  . 
20 

22  49  lbs. 
81.82  •• 
88.05  " 
81.30  •' 

26  61  lbs. 
25  35  •• 
85.04  '• 
23.68  " 

The  speed  was  60  turns  per  minute. 

We  may  state  here  that,  contrary  to  the  observations  made 
when  running  with  a  condenser,  short  points  of  cut-off 
are  unfavorable,  and  the  efficiency  increases  when  the  point 
of  admission  rises  to  20  per  cent.  The  most  favorable  point 
of  cutoff  in  all  these  series  ot  tests  was  obtained  at  20  per 
cent.— 23.68  lbs.  of  water  per  effective  H.P.  per  hour,  or  22i 
lbs.  of  dry  steam.  The  diminution  in  efficiency  due  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  condenser  caused  a  drop  of  about  15  per  cent. 

Locomotives. — The  application  of  the  Corliss  release  has  been 
recently  attempted  on  locomotives.  It  does  not,  however, 
seem  well  adapted  to  the  wide  range  through  which  locomo- 
tives are  called  upon  to  work  with  their  quick  variations,  to- 
gether with  the  necessity  of  running  in  opposite  directions. 

The  State  Railway  put  a  numlter  of  high-speed  engines  at 
work  in  1889.  They  were  designed  by  M.  Bonnefond,  who 
by  arrangement  of  simple  mechanical  appliances  seemed  to 
have  surmounted  the  many  difficulties  which  beset  this  prol)- 
lem. 

These  engines  were  tested  on  the  run  from  Chateau-du-Loir 
to  Courtalain,  on  a  section  where  there  was  a  steep  grade  of 
1  p>er  cent,  for  more  than  6  miles.  In  order  to  determine  the 
influence  of  speed  on  one  of  the  trials,  the  whole  run  was 
divided  into  two  parts— the  first  being  almost  perfectly  level, 
the  second  being  entirely  on  this  grade.  The  average  results 
were  almost  exactly  22  lbs.  of  water  per  H.P.  per  hour,  the 
figures  agreeing  with  those  obtained  by  the  Northern  compound 
engines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  efficiency  rose  with  the  speed,  a  re- 
sult which  ought  not  to  surprise  us  ;  the  excess  of  compres- 
sion which,  in  single-valve  engines,  manifests  itself  at  high 
speeds,  being  avoided,  thanks  to  the  independence  of  the  ex- 
haust, so  that  a  benefit  was  derived  from  tlie  lliermic  advan- 
tages inherent  in  high  velocities. 

Ketvtne  and  Conclusions.— The  observations  made  and  ana- 
lyzed in  this  paper  lead  us  to  a  numlier  of  conclusions  which 
can  be  given  in  a  few  words  : 

First,  the  locomotive  engine,  considered  either  under  its 
usual  form  with  a  single  valve,  or  under  the  improved  form, 
resulting  from  the  application  of  the  compound  system,  or 
with  a  Corliss  valve,  is  susceptible  of  an  economic  efficiency 
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as  favorable  liS  the  best  stationary  or  marine  enj^ines  having 
the  same  system  of  sti-um  distribution,  in  spite  of  tlie  advan- 
tages wliicli  these  latter  derive  from  tlie  use  of  tlie  condenser . 
When  maliiu;{  a  comparison  with  these  same  engines  working 
without  a  condenser,  tlie  locomotive  has  a  marked  advantage. 

Second,  the  consumpliun  of  water  in  a  locomotive  with  sin- 
gle valve  under  favorable  conditions  as  to  the  cut  ofiF  and 
pressure  can  be  lowered  to  less  than  34.2ri  lbs.,  including  en- 
training, or  to  33.15  lbs.  of  dry  steam  per  effective  H.P.  per 
hour. 

Tliu  coDsumplioQ  of  23.15  lbs.  of  water  or  22  lbs.  of  dry 
steam  can  l>e  considered  as  the  limit  corresponding  to  the 
most  perfect  couiition  of  regulation.  The  use  of  the  com- 
pound system  (four  cylinder  type  of  the  North  of  France)  per- 
mits the  consumption  of  water  to  be  lowered  to  23  lbs.  or  to 
20.9  lbs.  of  dry  steam  per  effective  H.P.  per  hour.  The  use  of 
the  Corliss  type  of  steam  distribution,  such  as  the  Bonnefond 
type  on  the  State  Railway  of  France,  has  given  exactly  equiva- 
lent results— 22  lbs.  of  water,  or  20.9  lbs.  of  dry  steam  per 
effective  H.P. 

Third,  in  the  case  of  a  locomotive  with  the  ordinary  valve 
the  most  favorable  conditions  of  economical  consumption  are 
as  follows  :  A  pressure  of  about  145  lbs.  per  square  inch  ; 
moderate -sized  cylinders  permitting  a  cut-off  at  20  per  cent, 
of  the  stroke  to  be  regularly  used  ;  steam  passages  opening 
freely  into  the  admission  ports,  and  especially  into  the  ex 
haust  ;  an  ample  clearance  space  of  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  at 
each  end  of  the  stroke  ;  a  mo<lerateIy  high  speed  of  rotation 
without  being  excessive,  ranging  from  150  to  300  turns  per 
minute. 

Under  tlie  usual  conditions  of  construction  and  regulations 
of  our  locomotives,  the  consumption  varies  from  24.25  to  26.5 
U)s.  when  the  running  conditions  require  a  somewhat  high 
power  to  be  developed  at  a  moderate  speed.  The  consump- 
tion rises  to  28.75  lbs.,  and  under  exceptional  conditions  to  a 
still  higher  tigure,  in  consequence  of  special  conditions  of  run- 
ning and  profile,  so  that  it  may  l)ecome  necessary  to  use  a  cut- 
off that  is  too  long  or  one  that  is  too  short,  or  even  wire-draw 
tlie  steam  at  the  throttle- valve.  The  use  of  a  cut-off  that  is 
too  short,  or  an  exaggeration  of  the  wire-drawing  of  the  steam, 
can  always  be  avoidetl  by  intermittently  opening  and  closing 
the  throttle  valve.  Under  these  conditions  the  consumption 
of  an  engine  in  good  condition  will  always  be  maintained  at 
less  than  20.5  lbs.,  except  in  rare  cases  of  very  heavy  grades 
or  high  speed. 

Fourth,  the  application  of  the  compound  system  seems  to 
require,  as  a  condition  of  really  advantageous  employment,  a 
higher  pressure  of  steam  ranging  from  170  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  per 
square  inch  ;  it  requires  that  the  steam  passages  should  l)e 
large  and  that  the  clearance  spaces  should  have  a  high  capac- 
ity. Under  the^e  conditions  it  is  possible  to  carry  the  ratio  of 
expansion  higher  than  with  the  ordinary  engine.  The  use  of 
very  high  expansijn  does  not  give  increase  of  economy,  but 
involves  a  loss  of  elliciency  less  than  in  the  case  of  single- 
cylinder  engines. 

In  this  sense,  then,  it  may  Ix;  Sidd  that  llie  compound  engine 
gives  the  locomotive  a  greater  suppleness  for  adapting  itself  to 
variations  of  loa.i  and  profile.  Too  high  a  speed  causes  a  loss 
of  etHciency  to  upi>ear  through  the  increase  of  compression,  just 
as  it  docs  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  engine. 

Fifth,  steam  distril)ution  with  multiple  valves  permit  tlie 
pressures  of  from  170  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  per  sounre  inch  to  be  ad- 
vantageously used,  but  without  the  use  of  a  very  high  press- 
ure being  essential  to  their  action.  Just  as  in  the  compound 
system  they  permit  a  marked  increase  in  the  ratio  of  expansion 
to  be  use<l  without  resulting  in  any  sensible  loss  of  etticieDcy. 
Uwing  to  the  independence  of  the  exhaust  they  arc  not  sul)- 
jcctetf,  like  engines  witli  the  ordinary  methods  of  distribution, 
to  excessive  compression  at  high  speed.  Tliey  seem  destine*! 
to  effect  a  maximum  of  economy  in  water  consumption  on 
high  s|)eed  trains. 


SOME  SPECIAL   APPLIANCES  IN    USE   ON  THE 
FLINT  &  PERE  MARQUETTE  RAILROAD. 


TORPEDO-CA8E. 

WiiKNthe  equipment  of  the  rear  brakeman  consisted  of  two 
lanterns  and  a  flag,  there  was  little  or  uo  difficulty  in  his 
handling  them  witliout  hindering  his  own  free  motions;  but 
since  the  fusee  and  the  torpedo  have  been  added  to  his  outfit, 
bis  hands  are  too  full  for  quick  and  convenient  work  in  cliang- 
iug  trains  and  in  properly  protecting  the  rear  end  of  his  train. 
It  has,   therefore,  become  necessary  that  some  sort  of  case 


should  be  devised  in  order  that  as  many  of  these  pieces  shall 
be  contained  in  one  bundle  as  possible. 

We  illustrate  herewitli  a  very  convenient  form  of  cjise  de- 
viseil  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Hatswell,  Master  Mechanic  of  the  Flint  & 
Pere  Marquette  llailroad.  The  dimensions  of  the  case  are  all 
given  on  the  drawings,  the  external  diameter  Ixjing  3^  in.,  with 
a  total  length  of  26i  in.  At  one  side  tliere  is  a  partition  for 
a  flag,  the  larger  portion  of  the  space  being  occupied  by  a 
chamlxT  to  hold  the  fusees.  At  the  other  end  there  is  a  tor- 
pedo-case whose  cap  is  held  in  position  by  a  bayonet  motion  ; 
a  hook  on  the  handle  provides  for  a  lantern  attachment,  so 
that  if  the  man  has  his  lantern  and  his  case,  everything  can  l)e 
carried  in  one  hand.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  extra 
lanterns  or  signal  lights,  but  they  can  be  bunched  and  gath- 
ered in  one  hand  ;  while  on  going  back,  the  man  simply  is  to 
jiick  up  one  thing  and  he  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  fusees, 
flag  and  lantern. 


■-'^f "'  '■■■■'•.  ' ,  '  I.  ii  ,,,    II    .i;    . , 
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UETALUC  PAUKINO,  FLINT  A  fKRE  MARQUETTE   UAILKOAD. 
METALLIC   P.^CKING. 

The  metallic  packing  illustrated  herewith  is  very  simple  in 
construction  and  elHcient  in  service.  The  single  cross-hatched 
lines  denote  Ciist  iron,  the  dotted  hatching  is  brass  and  the 
double  hatching  is  soft  metal.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rings 
are  beveled.  The  backing  of  the  soft  metal  rings  which 
comes  down  against  the  rod  is  vertical  to  the  center  line  of 
the  latter,  while  the  brass  rings  are  beveled,  but  are  not  in 
two  pieces.  The  action  is  exceedingly  simple,  as  a  gland 
screwed  in  the  beveled  face  of  the  brass  forces  the  soft  metal 
down  against  the  rod,  while  it  in  turn  it  sprung  out  against 
the  larger  diameter  of  the  stuffing-box.  A  piece  of  rublier 
serves  to  cushion  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  gland  against 
the  brass,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  metal  to  metal  contact 
causing  a  rigid  cramping  of  the  rings.  Tlie  rings  are  split  in 
order  to  allow  for  radial  expansion  and  contraction,  and  the 
cast-iron  glanil  is  bushed,  as  it  may  be  »een,  with  brass. 

CINDEK  TKAP. 

Mr.  Hatswell  has  in  use  an  exceedingly  simple  cinder  trap 
for  the  front  end  of  his  locomotives.  There  are  no  slides,  no 
wearing  |)arts  and  nothing  to  get  out  of  order  or  to  leak  ;  the 
construction  is  so  simple  that  comment  or  description  is  almost 
unnecessary.  The  bottom  of  the  drop  is  pivoted  at  the  point 
shown  just  above  the  lower  end  of  the  sliute,  and  consists  of 
a  slightly  convex  plate  fitting  into  the  b  )ttom  of  the  shute  and 
held  tliere  by  the  counterweight  extendinj^  out  at  the  left  of 
the  pivot.  The  dimension  of  the  drop  is  given  on  the  engrav- 
ing so  clearly  that  any  mechanic  can  reproduce  it. 
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MR.  MAXIM  S  FLYING  MACHINE. 


The  London  Tiitus  of  August  3  contained  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  recent  trial  of  Mr.  Maxim's  flying  machine  : 

"  For  some  years  past  Mr.  Maxim,  as  is  well  known  to  our 
readers,  has  been  carrying  out  exijeriments  with  a  view  to  con- 
structing a  machine  able  to  propel  itself  through  the  air.  His 
efforts  have  now  been  crowned  with  success.  On  Tuesday 
last,  he.  together  with  two  of  his  men,  traveled  through  the 


CINDER  TKAP,   FLINT  &  PfBK  MARQUKTTB  RAILROAD. 

air  on  his  flying  machine  for  a  distance  of  some  500  ft.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the  problem  of  aerial  locomotion 
has  l)een  completely  solved  ;  on  the  contrary,  very  much  has 
to  be  done  liefore  flying  will  he  practicable  for  the  human  race. 
What  Mr.  Maxim  has  done  is  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  machine  combining  so  much  power  with  extreme  light- 
ness of  construction  as  to  be  able  to  travel  through  the  air,  car- 
rying its  water,  its  fuel  and  its  engineers  with  it. 

For  his  experiments,  which  have  been  conducted  near  Bex- 


It  would  doubtless  have  gone  the  whole  length  of  the  railway 
but  for  an  unfortunate  accident.  Mr.  Maxim,  calculating  that 
the  main  stress  would  fall  on  the  forward  pair  of  projecting 
arms,  had  made  the  pair  behind  somewhat  too  weak,  so  that 
they  l)ent  under  the  strain  they  had  to  bear.  In  this  way  the 
tnck  part  of  the  machine  was  liberated  from  the  control  of  the 
check-rail,  and  naturally  began  to  sway  violently.  The  front 
wheel  on  the  left  hand  side  in  consequence  jumped  the  rail, 
and  the  only  remaining  guide  wheel  plowed  into  the  timlR-r, 
broke  oil  one  of  the  posts,  smashed  its  flange,  twi8te<l  its  axle 
and  liberated  the  machine  from  the  track  altogether.  It  was 
then  soaring  at  a  considerable  angle  when  it  was  brouglit  to  a 
standstill,  considerably  damaged,  on  the  turf  by  Mr.  Maxim's 
shutting  off  steam.  Here,  then,  is  certain  evidence  that  it  had 
really  flown  and  had  not  merely  run  along  the  rails.  The  turf 
is  not  at  all  plowed  up,  as  it  would  inevitably  have  been  had 
the  machine  slipped  off  the  rails  and  run  along  the  ground. 
On  the  contrary,  the  wheels  have  sunk  cleanly  into  the  earth, 
just  as  they  would  have  done  had  the  machine  been  droppetl 
down  perpendicularly,  as  in  fact  it  was.  These  and  several 
other  facts  <ire  amply  sufticient  to  prove  that  it  really  did  rise 
from  the  rails,  even  without  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who 
were  specially  placed  to  observe  what  occurred. 

"  The  machine  from  which  this  striking  result  has  been  ob- 
tained is  a  marvel  of  engineering  ingenuity.  With  its  four 
side  sails  and  '  aeroplanes  '  set,  it  is  over  100  ft.  wide,  and  is 
described  as  looking  like  a  huge  white  bird  with  four  wings 
instead  of  two.  It  is  propelled  by  two  large  two-bladed  screws, 
resembling  the  screw  propellers  of  a  ship,  driven  by  two  com- 
pound engines,  which  ar(>,  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  the 
most  powerful  that  have  ever  been  made.  They  can  develop 
1  II.  P.  for  every  2  lbs.  of  their  weight.  The  boiler  is  of  novel 
design,  and  consists  of  very  many  tiny  tubes,  through  which 
there  is  a  forced  circulation  of  water.  It  issoefflcient  that  the 
pressure  can  be  raised  from  200  1I)S.  per  square  inch  to  300  Um. 
in  about  a  minute,  and  is  more  than  capable  of  supplying 
steam  to  the  engines  even  when  they  are  making  500  revolu- 
tions a  minute.  In  Tuesday's  succes.sful  trial  Mr.  Maxim  start- 
ed with  a  pressure  of  310  lbs  ,  which  had  risen  to  320  lbs.  when 
he  had  traversed  some  500  yds.  To  realize  the  full  meaning 
of  this  result,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  500  yds.  were 
run  at  the  rate  of  45  miles  an  hour,  the  propellers  making  some 
500  revolutions  per  minute.  The  fuel  used  was  gasoline.  The 
total  weight  of  the  machine  on  Tuesday  was  ab^ut  8,000  lbs., 
while  the  engines  were  given  a  lifting  power  of  about  10,000 
lbs.  There  was  thus  a  surplus  flotiitory  power  of  some 
2.000  lbs.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  mucliine  could  have  flown 
with  something  near  that  amount  of  extra  weight  above  wluit 
it  actually  carried.  It  was,  of  course,  this  2,000  lbs.  of  sur- 
plus lifting  power  that  did  all  the  mischief,  by  throwing  on  the 
controlling  axles  a  strain  they  had  not  been  designed  to  Ixiar. 
After  such  an  experiment  few  engineers  will  in  future  l)e  found 
willing  to  deny,  as  some  have  m  the  past,  the  possibility  of 
constructing  an  aerial  vessel  so  powerful  and  yet  so  light  as  to 
be  able  to  propel  itself  and  its  crew  through  the  air,  together 
with  water  and  fuel  sufiident  for  a  voyage.  ' 
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ley,  in  Kent,  Mr.  Maxim  has  laid  down  a  track  of  light  railway 
some  1,600  ft.  long,  on  which  the  machine  runs.  On  each  side 
of  this  railway,  and  standing  about  2  ft.  above  it,  is  an  invert- 
ed track  of  strong  timber.  From  each  side  of  the  machine 
there  project  two  arms  carrying  flanged  wheels,  which  press 
against  the  lower  side  of  the  timber  track  whenever  the  ma- 
chine rises  more  than  an  inch  or  two  from  the  rails,  and  so 
prevent  it  from  soaring  into  the  air.  On  Tuesday,  as  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  marks  on  the  timber,  the  machine,  almost  direct- 
ly after  starling,  rose  from  the  metal  rails  and  sailed  along  for 
some  hundreds  of  feet,  held  down  by  the  outside  check-rail. 


STANDARD  LOCOMOTIVES  ON  THE  MANCHES- 
TER, SHEFFIELD  &  LINCOLNSHIRE  RAIL- 
WAY, 


We  republish  herewith  from  Kngiruierinq  a  set  of  engravings 
showing  the  types  of  standard  locomotives  in  use  on  the  Man- 
chester, Sheftield  &  Lincolnshire  Ilailway,  in  England.  They 
were  designeil  by  Mr.  Harry  Pollitt,  the  l(x;omotive  superin- 
tendent for  the  line.  The  main  particulars  regarding  these 
locomotives  will  be  found  in  the  following  list  of  dimensions  : 


*  "^Sf^.'^"."  • 
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Express  Locomotive. 


GoOba  LCCOMOTIVK       ^ 


LocoHOTivl  roR  LdLAL  TRArric. 


(ioooe  Tank  Locovonvi. 

TTPES  OF  STANDARD  LOCOMOTIVB9,   MANCHESTER,   SHEFHELD  A  LINCOLNSHIRE  RAILWAY. 
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Kxprent  LocoiiwIUr :  Ft.        In. 

niHini-ter  of  cylindcra 1       0 

stroke        "        "         S       H 

Diameter  of  liogi«  wheclg S       6 

"  coupled  wheels  6       9 

Distance  between  ceuterH  of  bogie  wheels B       9 

from  center  of  bogie  trailing  wheels  to  center  of  driv- 
ing wheels 7       5 

Diftance  between  centers  of  coupled  wheels  8       T 

Total  wheel  base 81       9 

Boiler  pressure ]  i^'ili'^' '^'^ 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Weight  loaded  :  On  bogie IS  19 

"  driving  wheels 16  10 

"         "  "trailing        "     15  11 

Total  46  0 

Ttmder:  *^-  '"• 

DInmeter  of  wheels  S       9 

Wheel  base 13        0 

Capacltjr  of  tank  S.OOOgalls.' 

Tout  weight  loaded  S5  tons. 

Goodt'  Lnromotire:  Ft.  In. 

Diameter  of  cylinders  1        n 

Stroke  8       8 

Diameter  of  conpled  wheels 5       1 

Distance  between  centers  of  leading  and  driving-wheels 7  11 

"  "  "        "  driving  and  trailing-wheels 8       7 

Total  wheel  base 16       G 

Boiler  pressure r'2q"Tn.'^' 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Weight  loaded  :  On  leading  wheels 14  14 

"         "  "driving        "      15         8 

• trailing       •'      18         8 

Total 43  10 

Tfnilfr  : 
Same  as  for  express  engine. 

l/ieoiHOiivt  for  Local  Truflc:  Ft.       In. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 1        6 

Stroke •       0 

Diameter  of  radial  wheelx 3       6 

"        "  coupled  wheels 5      T 

Distance  between  centers  of  front  radial  wheels  and  driving 

wheels .  .    T  WM 

Distance  between  centers  of  counted  wheels  ....  8       7 

**        "  hind  coupled  wheels  and  hind  ra- 
dial wheels...- 7       0 

ToUl  wheel  base S3       5)4 

B<>i>"P—  r'^J.'i'n.'"' 

Capacity  of  tanks l,400palls. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Weight  loaded  :  On  leading  wheels 18         6 

"'  "driving       "     17  18 

"         "  "  hind  coupled  wheels 16         8 

*'         "  "    "    radial  wheels 18         8 

Total 59         0 

GoyW  Tank  Locomotive:  Ft.       In. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 1        6 

Stroke 2       2 

Diameter  ot  coupled  wheels  5        1 

trailing  (radial)  wheels 3        6 

Distance  between  centers  nt  leading  and  driving  wheels 7  U 

"        "  drivinir  and  hind  coupled  wheels...     0       7 
"        "  hind  ioupled  wheels  and  trailing 

wheels 6       0 

Total  wheel  base 28       6 

Boiler  pressure ^'^^'n.'*' 

Capacity  of  tanks ..  .1,40U  galls. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Weight  lo»ded :  On  U-adlni:  w'icels 15       4 

diivin.' wheels  16       8>i 

**  *•  '•  liind  coupled  wheels H  IH 

*'  "  "  trailing  wheels , .  ..^.^ 13  13 

Total S9  18^ 

« 

A  SUCCESSFUL  ARBITRATION. 


The  only  case  in  tlirce  years  where  an  umpire's  services  had 
to  be  called  in  to  settle  a  disptited  (jiiestion  of  wages  under  the 
form  of  arbitration  ailopted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Builders,  is  tliat  the  report  on  which  will  be  found  below,  and 
of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  lalwr 
queation  : 


DECISION  OF   UMPIKE  OF  JOINT   COMMITTEE,  MASON  BUILDERS 
ASSOCIATION  AND  BltlCKLAYEKS'  UNION. 

t  haye  carefully  considered  the  arguments  on  each  side  of 
the  contention  between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and 
the  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  3  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  as  given 
at  the  hearing  Wednesday,  June  27,  and  herewith  state  briefly 
the  points  at  issue  and  the  conclusion  forced  upon  me. 

The  members  of  the  committee  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation aver  that,  in  consequence  of  the  present  depressed  con- 
dition of  business,  building  has  decreased,  values  have  de- 
clined, and  that,  at  the  former  rate  of  wages  and  material, 
there  is  no  inducement  for  owners  of  real  estate  to  venture  on 
new  enterprises.  They,  therefore,  ask  that  the  reasonable  re- 
duction in  wages  of  bricklayers  of  four  cents  per  hour,  or 
about  10  per  cent.,  be  yielded,  from  date  to  January  1,  1895. 
The  present  agreement  is  on  the  basis  of  42  cents  per  hour 
and  eight  hours  a  day,  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  an  added 
rate  of  50  per  cent ,  or  "  time  and  a  half,"  as  it  was  expressed. 

Collateral  arguments  and  instances  were  adduced,  but  the 
above  is  the  chief  ground  upon  which  abatement  is  asked. 
Selfish  interest  was  disclaimed,  and  the  lessened  wage,  the 
builders  believed,  by  stimulating  business,  would  resHlt  in 
more  and  steadier  work  for  the  bricklayers. 

To  which  the  members  of  the  committee  representing  the 
Bricklayers'  Union  rejoined  : 

First,  that  the  gravity  of  the  alleged  depression  was  exag- 
gerated, and  they  endeavored  to  show  from  figures  obtained 
at  the  office  of  the  Inspector  of  Buildings  that  the  first  four 
months  of  1894  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  completed 
buildings  above  the  same  period  of  1893,  implying  that  the 
hard  times  had  failed  to  materially  injure  the  building  busi- 
ness. 

Second,  a  weighty  reason  why  wages  in  Boston  should  not 
be  cut  was  their  present  low  rate  as  compared  with  other  cities 
of  the  country.  New  York,  Baltimore,  Indianapolis  and  Den- 
ver paying  50  cents  per  hour  ;  Philadelphia,  45  cents  ;  St. 
Louis,  55  cents  ;  and  Cincinnati,  56  cents  ;  all  on  a  day  of 
eight  hours.  Buffalo  pays  36  cents  and  St.  Paul,  45  cents, 
both  on  a  day  of  nine  hours. 

Third,  the  irregularity  of  work  and  the  large  amount  of 
time  lost  through  enforcied  idleness  — not  only  from  cessation 
of  outside  brickbiying  in  wintry  weather,  but  from  unavoid- 
able delay  of  material  and  waiting  for  other  mechanics  at  all 
times— really  reduces  the  seemingly  high  rate  of  wages  to  a 
low  average.  It  was  affirmed,  and  not  denied,  that  the  aver- 
age workman  does  not  earn  over  111  to  |il2  per  week,  or  about 
|600  per  year. 

Other  contentions  there  were,  but  the  Uiree  given  cover  the 
points  deserving  attention. 

The  amicable  spirit  of  both  parties  and  the  evident  desire  to 
arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  were  manifest.  In  the  same  spirit 
let  me  consider  the  points  raised. 

I  agree  with  the  Mason  Builders'  Committee  that  the  pres- 
ent depression  is  serious  ;  that  buildings  have  been  put  up  on 
speculation  in  excess  of  the  demand  ;  that  new  enterprises  are 
checked,  contracts  are  few,  and  that  the  large  number  of 
empty  houses  for  sale  and  the  numerous  idle  bricklayers  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  situation.  I  am  not  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  a  small  abatement  of  mechanics'  wages  will  stimu- 
late new  business. 

The  first  contention  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  Committee  is 
baseless  and  misleading.  The  increased  number  of  buildings 
completed  in  the  first  four  months  of  1894  does  not  disprove 
the  great  depression,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  initiation  of 
these  completed  buildings  antedates  the  panic.  If  the  dates 
of  beginning  and  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  building 
were  given,  the  statistics  would  be  found  valueless  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 

The  second  objection  urged  against  tlie  cut  of  wages  pro- 
posed is  the  comparative  low  price  paid  in  Boston  when  the 
Other  great  cities  are  considered.  On  its  face  it  is  a  strong 
point,  but  conditions  are  alwaj's  found  on  examination  to  ac- 
count for  the  discrepancy.  If  there  were  no  counter-balanc- 
ing advantages  in  living  in  Boston  over  living  in  Cincinnati, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  with  bricklayers'  wages  at  56  cents  per 
hour  In  the  latter  place  as  against  43  cents  here,  there  would 
be  a  hegira  of  workmen  from  this  city  to  lliat.  But  the  fact 
remains  that,  instead,  bricklayers  are  drawn  to  Boston,  and, 
as  appeared  in  the  testimony,  from  cities  where  the  nominal 
wage  is  higher. 

An  agreement  of  50  cents  per  hour  in  Denver  means  noth- 
ing when  building  is  paralyzed,  as  at  present,  and  employment 
in  that  line  practically  suspended. 

The  third  reason  for  leaving  undisturbed  the  current  pay 
has  decided  force,  correcting  the  unwarranted  conclusion  that 
large  wages  per  hour  are  necessarily  large  in  the  gross,  as  was 
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sjitisfactorily  explained,  bv  unsuitable  weather  and  inevitable 
delays  from  causes  bfyoncl  the  bricklayers'  control. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  elaborate  further  the  arguments  or 
plea"  ad^anccfl  on  both  sides,  aid  proceed  to  give  the  conclu- 
sion I  have  reached. 

If  the  hard  limes  and  the  dullness  In  building  were  caused 
by  excessive  wages  paid  to  bricklayers  and  other  similar 
mechanics,  there  would  l)e  ample  reason  for  granting  the 
mason  builders'  re(iuest.  But  it  is  evident  that  such  is  not 
tlie  case,  and  that  some  undefined  cause  makes  the  lot  of  both 
]>arties  a  trying  one.  Attempting  to  curtail  the  earnings  of 
either  cannot,  therefore,  be  efleclive.  Moreover,  the  mason 
builders  have  this  advantage,  they  enjoy  opportunities  for 
profits  on  contracts  that  may  furnish  a  fund  with  which  to 
tide  over  such  times  as  the  present.  The  bricklayers  have  no 
chance  for  exceptional  profits,  and  while  their  wages  may  be 
ade(|uate  to  support  themselves  and  families  in  prosperous 
limes,  they  are  in  trouble  when  work  fails  them. 

Again,  for  the  mechanic  to  rai^c  his  wages  is  a  hard  and 
slow  process,  and  if  lowered  to  n)eet  an  emergency,  involves 
great  exertion  to  recover  them  as  times  improve.  They  are, 
consequently,  the  last  item  of  expense  to  Xte  delilwrntely  re- 
duced. 


instituted  this  fair  and  reasonable  method  of  adjusting  your 
differences  of  opinion.    Respectfully, 

(Signed)  Wim.iam  Lloyd  Garrison, 
flosTON,  July  6,  1894.  Heferee. 


THE  BROWN  TRAVELING  CRANE. 


The  illustration  on  page  408  represents  the  shipyards  of  F.  W. 
Wheeler  &  Co.,  at  West  Bay  City,  Mich.  The  building  at  the 
left  is  the  forging  and  bending  shop,  where  the  form  irons  for 
the  iron  ve8.«*ls  are  bent  and  tlie  plates  rolled  to  shaiie.  On 
the  right  there  is  sliown  the  scAnllings  of  a  vessel  in  course  of 
construction,  wliile  the  traveling  crane  used  for  cirrying 
material  from  different  points  about  the  yard  to  vessels  on  the 
stocks  is  shown  in  the  act  of  conveying  a  sheet  from  the  shop 
to  the  boat.  This  crane  was  built  by  the  Brown  Hoisting  & 
Conveying  Compiiny,  of  ("leveland.'O.,  and  has  a  span  of 
101  ft.  from  center  to  center  of  supporting  piers,  with  a  canti- 
lever extension  over  the  ves,<sel  on  the  building  berth  ihat  allows 
the  carriage  to  travel  53  ft.  In^yond  the  center  of  the  pier. 
One  end  of  the  bridge  rests  on  a  single  pier  on  a  single-rail 
track,  while  the  cantilever  end  is  on  a  double  track  that  is 


TUREK-TON  TKAVELING  CRANE,  BUILT  BY  THE  BROWN  HOISTING  &  CONVEYING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


It  may  pertinently  be  asked,  if  wages  were  fixed  at  36  cents 
instead  of  42,  who  would  iK-ncfit  by  the  concession  t  Chiefly 
Mie  mason  builders,  who  have  unfinished  contracts  estimated 
at  the  higher  figure.  It  would  be  a  transfer  without  consi<ler- 
ation  from  the  laborer  to  the  employer.  New  contracts  would 
lie  figuretl  on  the  cut  rate,  and  unless  increased  building  re- 
sulted from  diminished  wages,  nothing  would  be  gained. 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  primal  cause  of  the  cessation  of 
building  centers  in  the  exces.sive  and  speculative  advance  in 
land  values  (aggravated  by  the  financial  distrust  of  our  na- 
tional credit),  and  that  the  return  of  Ijetter  times  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  decline  of  the  prices  demanded  for  land.  When 
they  fall,  capital  will  again  be  encouraged  to  invest  in  new 
buildings.  Land  values  arc  the  last  thing  to  decline  in  a 
panic,  but  until  they  do,  enterprise  is  checke<l  and  labor  waits. 
The  real  enemy  against  whom  both  builders  and  employes 
should  unite  is  land  speculation,  for  he  who  controls  the  op- 
portunity controls  also  the  profits  of  him  who  uses  if. 

Convinced,  therefore,  that  no  general  gain  will  accrue  to  the 
mason  builders  by  the  cut  of  the  bricklayers'  wage,  and  that 
the  amount  is  too  small  to  signify  for  the  stimulation  of  busi- 
ness, I,  therefore,  decide  that  no  abatement  from  the  current 
rate  be  made. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  gratification,  in  view  of  the  de- 
plorable lalmr  conflict  now  raging  in  the  West,  that  you  have 


10  ft.  from  center  to  center  of  rails.  The  engine  and  boiler 
house  is  located  over  the  double-track  pier.  The  house  is 
built  of  corrugated  iron,  and  contains  a  s|i€ciallj'  dcsiened 
double  engine  fitted  with  patented  band  friction  clutches. 
The  cylinders  are  8i  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  piston  stroke  of 
12  in.  This  engine  drives  one  hoisting  drum  36  in.  in  diam- 
eter with  a  9-in.  face,  and  two  racking  and  traveling  drums 
each  with  a  diameter  of  36  in.  and  a  face  of  7  in.  Steam  is 
supplietl  by  an  upright  boiler  48  in.  in  diameter. 

The  entire  structure  is  of  iron  with  the  exception  of  the 
tramway,  track  stringers,  cross  beams  and  frame  of  the  engine 
house. 

The  capacity  of  the  crane  is  rated  at  6,000  lbs.,  and  the 
drums  are  so  geared  to  the  engine  that  a  hoisting  sjieed  of 
150  ft.  per  minute  is  obtaine<l.  The  speed  of  the  trollej'  is 
500  ft.  per  minute,  and  that  of  the  whole  structure  200  ft.  per 
minute. 

When  we  compare  tlie  ease  and  facility  with  which  all  parts 
entering  into  the  structure  of  a  vessel  can  be  put  in  position 
by  such  a  machine,  we  can  readily  see  the  force  of  the  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  that  the  crane  paid  (or  its<'lf  in  six 
months— that  is,  the  diflference  in  cost  01  handling  material 
by  machine,  compared  with  the  cost  of  handling  by  the  meth- 
ods previously  emplojed,  amounted  t<>  the  cost  of  the  machine 
in  six  months.    .'■       •■     ■;   ■.  •  •■...'■.     ..      r-  . 
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.  iti>f:i<torily  i'\|iluiii<il,  liy  imsiiitnlilr  wcuIIkt  ;iiiil  iiu'vitjilili' 
ii  lays  fmm  cjiusis  liivdinl  tlir  UricUl.iyiis'  control. 

I  (iiciii  it  uiimcfssiiry  to  cl.iliiiriitc  fiiitliiT  IIm-  ;iri;iiim'iits  or 
;.!i:f  aihancol  oil  l)otli  sides,  and   |>ri«(i<d  to  irivc  the  c(>ii(  Iti- 
:iiii  I  have  naclicd. 

If  the  liard  tiiiics  ami  tin'  diiliiKvss  in  ImiMini;  wirr  (•••iiiscd 
'  \  rxfcssivc  wairi-s  paid  to  luicklaycrs  and  other  .similar 
III  eli.iides.  lliere  \vaul<l  lie  ample  rtason  for  urantiii-r  llie 
iri.isdu  liiiilder.--'  reipie^t.  lint  it  is  evident  that  siieh  is  not 
:'ie  e.-ise.  ;iiid  that  .some  mideliiu'd  <ail--e  makes  tlie  lot  ot  liotli 
Miirliis  a  tryin^r  oiii'.  Atleinpling  to  curtail  the  earninirs  of 
.ilher  cannot,  theref.in'.  tie  ellcitive.  Moreover,  the  ina.son 
l'nilder.s  liave  this  advantau-e.  ihey  enjoy  opportunilies  for 
;.r"lits  oil  eontriicts  that  may  furnish  :i  fund  with  which  I) 
tide  over  such  times  as  the  present.     The  lirieklayc  rs  have  no 

•  li.iiice  for  exc<'ptional  prolils,  and  whiU'  their  wjiires  may  lie 
.  leipiate  to  support  theinsi  Ives  ,ind  fandlies  in  prosperous 
:inies.  they  .are  in  tniulile  win  n  woik   fails  them. 

A^'ain,  for  llie  mechanic  to  rai«e  his  vv.iges  is  a  iiard  and 
-]i>\v  process.  ;ind  if  lowered  to  nie<t  an  enierirency.  irivol.«  s 
-reat  exertion  to  recover  them  us  limes  improve      They  are, 

•  nnseijiientlv,  the  last  itetn  of  e\|iense  to  lie  delilieratelv  re- 
dm-ed. 


instituted  this  f.dr  and  n  .ison.ililc  mdhod  o(  adjiiKtiiiL' your 
dilTerenees  ol  oiiiniiiri.     Uc^peitfidlv . 

(Siirnedi  W'll.llAM  l.i  <ivi>  <;  \i:i:is<i\. 
n<)-l.is,  .liilv  C>.  \K'M.  l:.fcn,. 


THE  BROWN  TRAVELING  CRANE. 


Tut",  illustration  on  pa'je  Id's  represents  the  shipyunls  of  K.W. 
Wild  ler  iV:  Co.,  at  West  IJ.iy  Cily.  Mich.  Tlie  liiiildiiiL;  at  ihe 
left  is  tlie  foruiniraiid  lii'iidin;,'  ^Imp.  where  the  form  irons  (<ir 
the  iron  Ksxls  aie  lii  lit  and  the  plates  lolled  to  sli:i|i<  .  <  »n 
the  ri^dit  there  is  shown  th<'  si  aiilliiiLrs  ol  a  vessi  1  in  course  ol 
c<inst ruction,  while  the  tr.ivelin;;  <Tane  used  for  cirryiiii: 
material  from  dilVeliiit  jHiiiiis  alrmt  Ihe  yard  to  vessels  on  the 
stocks  is  shown  in  tin-  act  ol  cniiveyinir  :i  sheet  from  the  sliep 
to  the  boat.  This  crune  w.is  Imiit  hy  tUe  limw  n  lloisiini:  A: 
Conveyilii;  Company,  of  Clevi  land.  O..  and  Ii.i>  a  span  ol 
I'd  tt.  frmn  center  to  rcnti  r  of  support  in;:  piers,  with  a  canti- 
lever extension  over  Ihe  vessil  fin  the  liuikliliL'  liertli  that  allows 
the  <arriaL''e  to  tnivel  ■">:{  ft,  ImvoiuI  the  <cnter  of  the  i>;i  r. 
One  <'nd  of  Ihe  liridL'e  ret-ls  on  a  sitiirle  pier  r»n  a  simple  rail 
track,   while  the  c.inlilcver  end  is  on  a  donlile  tr.ick  tli.al  is 
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it  may  pirliiicnlly  he  .iske  1.  if  w.mes  were  fixed  at  '■'€>  cents 
instead  of  1'2,  who  would  liiinlil  liy  the  concession  '.'  C'hiclly 
the  mason  liuihiers,  who  have  iinliiiished  contracts  estimated 
at  the  hiLdier  lii:iire.  It  would  he  a  transf<'r  wilhout  consider- 
ation from  the  lahorerlo  the  employer.  New  contracts  woulil 
he  liLTured  on  the  ciii  rale,  and  unles,s  increased  huildinir  re- 
sidted  from  iliininished  waL'i  s.  nothinu''  w»iuld  he  iiaiiied. 

My  own  lieliet  is  that  Ihe  primal  cause  ))f  the  ci  station  of 
liuildiiii:  centers  in  the  excessive  and  sjieculative  advance  in 
land  values  (.ii.'gnivated  liy  the  linaiicial  distrust  of  out  na- 
tional crcditi.  ai.il  that  the  return  of  lieltiT  times  must  Im-  pre- 
ceded liy  the  decline  of  tlie  prices  demanded  for  land.  Winn 
they  fall,  capital  will  aL'aiii  he  encouraired  to  invest  in  new 
huildiiiLi-s  Land  values  are  the  last  thin.ir  to  lieiline  in  a 
panic,  lint  until  they  do.  enterprise  is  cheeked  and  labor  wails 
The  re.tl  enemy  .-iirainst  whom  hotli  builders  and  employes 
should  unite  is  laud  speculation,  for  he  who  controls  the  op- 
portunity contmls  .also  Ihe  protits  of  him  who  uses  it. 

Convinced,  tin  n  fore,  that  no  ireiier.il  i;aiii  will  .•iccnie  to  the 
niasoii  builders  by  the  cut  of  Ilie  bricklayers'  wa::e.  and  that 
<lie  amount  is  too  small  to  siirnify  for  tlii>  stimulation  <if  biisi- 
uess,  I,  therefore,  decide  that  no  abatement  from  the  current 
rale  be  made. 

I'eriuit   nie  to  express  my   vTalilicalion.  in   vii-w  ef  Ihe  de 
plor.iiile  labor  coiillici  now  r.-iirini:  in  the  West,  that  vou  have 


. 


10  n.  Irom  center  to  <enter  of  rail>.  Tin-  cn:;iiie  and  boiler 
lioiise  is  located  over  the  doulile-lrack  pier.  The  lionse  is 
liuilt  of  <-orru:;ated  iron,  and  <<intaiirs  a  spwially  dcsii!iied 
double  eiijrine  tilted  with  patented  band  iriclioii  clutchi's. 
The  cyliiniers  are  Si  in,  in  diamct(-r,  with  a  piston  stroke  of 
ri  in.  This  eni^ine  drives  one  hoisting;  drum  :!li  in.  in  ilitiiit- 
eter  wiih  a  ".•  in.  t.ice.  and  two  racking  and  Iravi  lin^'  driinis 
each  with  a  diameter  of  :!<>  in.  and  a  face  of  T  in.  Steam  is 
supplied  by  .111  upriidit  b  liler  t-^  in.  in  diaiiieter. 

The  entire  structure  is  of  iron  with  the  exception  of  the 
tramway,  track  strin,L'ers.  cross  Ik-.-iiiis  ami  frame  of  the  iii.srine 
house. 

The  «-apacity  of  the  crane  is  rated  nt  t'l.oiKI  llis..  and  tin- 
drums  are  so  <;eared  to  the  engine  that  a  Imistiii;;  s|V(d  of 
b'MI  It.  |>cr  minute  is  obtained.  Tin'  speed  of  the  triilley  is 
.VMI  ft.  \xr  minute,  and  thai  of  the  whoh-  stnieture  -'00  ft,  jxr 
niiinite. 

When  we  compare  tlie  ease  and  t.nilily  w  ith  which  .-ill  parts 
entorini;  into  the  structure  of  a  vcs.s,  I  can  be  put  in  position 
by  such  a  machine,  we  can  readily  see  the  force  of  the  <laim 
oil  the  ji.irt  of  the  owners  Ili.'it  the  crane  paid  lor  iNi  If  in  six 
months— that  is,  the  dilTircnce  in  cost  of  hatidliiiL'  iu,'iterial 
by  nia<hine,  compared  with  tin'  <  ost  ot  haiidliiiir  by  ihe  iiielh- 
ods  previously  employed,  amounted  to  the  cost  of  the  machine 
in  six  iininths. 
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The  line  i'in?r!ivinj»  of  tlie  crane  shows  It  with  two  vessels 
iMjneiUli  it,  ami  lliis  can  l)e  reailily  done  where  end  launching 
is  used  ;  but  where  side  launching  prevails,  as  in  the  yards  of 
F.  W.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  no  vessel  can  be  locatetl  where  the  one 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  is  placed.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance the  central  vessel  is  not  built,  and  the  crane  travels 
down  a  long  line  of  building  berths  from  which  the  vessel  is 
launched  sideways  into  the  water  tliat  is  indicated  at  the  right 
of  the  engraving.  We  do  not  wish  to  l/e  understood,  how- 
ever, as  stating  that  the  end  or  stern  launch  is  not  used  in 
these  yards  as  it  is,  but  the  side  launch  has  also  l)een  employed 
for  many  of  the  largest  vessels  built  by  the  firm. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CIRCULATION  ON  EVAP- 
ORATIVE EFFICIENCY  OF  WATER  TUBE 
BOILERS. 


Is  our  Issue  for  June  we  pulilished  a  paper  on  water-tube 
boiler.'i,  and  the  discussion  thereon  by  the  members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  have  followed  the  matter  will  be  interested  in  a 
paper  recently  read  before  the  Institution  of  Naval  An^hitects 
by  Mr.  John  I.  Thorneycroft.  For  the  engravings  used  in 
illustration  of  the  paper  we  are  indebted  totlie  Engineer.  Mr. 
Thorneycroft  said  : 


:  Fir  I. ' 

"  To  obtain  the  highest  evaporative  duty  from  a  given  tube 
service,  it  is  ncces.s)\ry  that  the  contents  of  the  tube  should 
consist  of,  as  far  as  possible,  water  only  ;  and  to  attain  this 
result  the  steam  must  have  the  freest  possible  egress  from  the 
tubes,  and  must  also  l>e  carried  from  them  by  an  energetic 
circulation  of  water  in  a  constant  direction.  To  some  of  Ihe 
leading  features  which  affect  these  conditions  I  would  now 
call  your  attention.  Considering  the  boilers  shown  in  figs.  1 
and  2,  if  the  pressure  in  the  lower  vessel— that  is,  at  the  bot- 
tom ends  of  the  generating  tuljcs — is  due  to  the  full  depth  of 
water  in  the  boiler,  in  addition  to  the  steam  pressure,  then  any 
reduction  of  density  in  the  generating  tubes  will  all  be  avail- 
able tor  causing  circulation  ;  and  thus  any  reduction  in  press- 
ure in  the  lower  vessel,  IhjIow  that  due  to  the  head  of  water 
in  the  Iwiler,  is  a  direct  loss  to  the  energy  of  circulation,  so 
that  variations  of  this  pressure  are  of  great  importance.  These 
variations  can  be  conveniently  meastircd  by  a  pressure  column 
formed  of  a  long  gauge  glass  connecting  the  steam  of  the 
upper  vessel  with  the  lower  vessel.  The  difference  of  the 
water-level  in  this  glass  from  the  water-level  in  the  upper  ves- 
sel is  a  direct  measure  of  any  reduction  of  pressure  in  the 
lower  vessel. 

"  I  have  made  experiments,  taking  observations  from  such 
pressure  columns  fitted  to  the  Iwilers  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2, 
when  they  were  working  under  different  conditions,  the 
rate  of  evaporation  and  steam  pressure  being  varied  for  the 
several  arrangements  of  boiler,  which  were  :  1.  Generating 
tulxis  delivering  above  water.  2.  Qenerating  tubes  delivering 
l)elow  water.  8.  Generating  tubes  delivering  below  water — 
without  any  special  undertake  tulies.  .    .      . .   .      . 


"  The  curves  given  in  diagram  3  show  graphically  the  re- 
sults of  these  experiments  ;  the  falls  of  pressure  in  the  lower 
vessel  are  plotted  as  ordinates,  and  rates  of  working  as  ab- 
scissic.  It  will  be  si-en  that  the  rate  of  working  has  been 
taken  up  very  high,  probably  more  than  double  ordinary 
working,  the  object  of  doing  this  being  to  siscertain  up  to 
what  rate  each  arrangement  can  be  worked  with  safety.  In 
the  first  series  of  curves  the  results  recorde<i  are  obtained  from 
the  boiler,  fig.  1,  with  the  generating  tubes  delivering  above 
water.  It  will  he  seen  from  the  curve  that,  as  the  rate  of  work- 
ing is  increased,  the  pressure  column  falls  slightly,  and  at  an 
evaporation  of  20  lbs.  of  water  per  square  foot  of  heating  sur- 
face stands  at  85  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  ;  and  by  halving 
the  working  pressure  the  results  are  not  sensibly  changed. 

"  The  next  series  of  curves  is  taken  from  the  boiler,  fig.  2, 
which  has  the  same  heating  surface,  etc.,  as  fig.  1,  but  the 
top  ends  of  the  tubes  deliver  below  water.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  curves  fall  more  rapidly  than  the  first  series,  and  that 
by  halving  the  working  pressure  the  pressure  is  distinctly  re- 
ducied  in  Uie  lower  vessel. 

"  The  third  series  was  obtained  from  the  boiler,  fig.  2.  by 
plugging  up  the  down  tubes,  so  that  some  of  the  generating 
tubes  had  to  act  as  down  tubes  for  the  supply  of  the  others, 
the  feed-water  of  all  being  delivered  into  the  upper  vessel.  In 
this  case  the  character  of  the  curve  changes  from  the  first  two 


^^ 
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series  very  much.  A  diminution  in  pressure  of  working 
causes  the  pressure  column  to  fall  very  much  ;  in  the  case  of 
the  pressure  being  only  28.75  lbs.  per  square  inch  absolute,  it 
fell  to  about  46  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  The  most  impor- 
tant point,  however,  apart  from  this  low  pressure,  but  a  result 
of  it,  is  that  from  any  given  pressure  a  critical  rate  of  work- 
ing is  arrived  at  when  the  pressure  begins  to  rise  again  with 
increased  rate  of  working,  thus  showing  an  increased  pressure 
in  the  lower  vessel,  caused  by  the  steam  l)eing  unable  to  get 
out  at  the  top  ends  of  the  tubes  fast  enough,  so  comes  out  at 
the  bottom  ends  as  well.  It  will  l>e  seen  from  the  curves  that 
the  lower  the  pressure  of  working  the  sooner  this  critical 
point  is  arrived  at,  and  I  found  tliat  when  the  evaporation 
was  pushed  beyond  the  critical  point  Ihe  tubes  were  not  safe 
from  overheating  ;  but  by  taking  the  tubes  Intended  for  down- 
takes,  and  extending  their  upper  ends  above  the  water  surface, 
so  that  water  could  not  go  down,  and  the  steam  in  the  lower 
vessel  could  readily  get  away  to  the  separator,  it  was  possible 
to  increase  the  rate  of  evaporation  somewhat,  inasmuch  as  tlie 
facility  for  the  tubes  getting  rid  of  their  steam  was  increased. 

"  Contrasting  the  different  conditions  of  working  of  the 
water  tubes  in  the  three  series  of  experiments  I  have  described, 
and  noting  wliat  slight  differences  these  conditions  may  neces- 
sitate in  the  design  of  a  boiler,  the  nearness  to  success  which 
a  boiler  intended  for  hard  forcing  may  be,  and  yet  fail,  is 
clearly  shown. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  submit  that  the  absence  of  special 
down  tul)es  limits  to  a  great  extent  the  amount  to  which  a 
boiler  can  be  safeljr  forced,  and  shows  to  obtain  tlie  highest 
rate  of  working  with  safety  and  efficiency  these  special  down 
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tuliis  must  not  be  neglected  ;  and  still  further,  the  tubes 
slijiild  deliver  above  water,  as  then  the  circulation,  as  I  have 
pn  viously  shown,  is  double  that  when  the  tubes  deliver  below 
watrr.  So  that  this  rapid  circulation  is  a  most  important  con- 
dition for  hard  working." 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS.* 


By  John  Richards. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  essay  to  follow  will  lie  a  pieculiar  one  in  some  respects, 
a  technical  subject  dealt  with  empirically,  and  in  many  cases 
by  controversion  of  assumed  data  respecting  centiif ugal  pumps, 
perhaps  mistakably  now  and  then,  but  in  all  cases  from  ob- 
servation and  actual  experience  in  designing,  constructing  and 
operating  such  pumjw. 

These  pumps  are  a  class  of  machines  »ui  generis,  that  defy 
the  mathematician,  and,  as  an  old  workman  once  remarked  to 
tlie  writer,  "  have  more  tricks  'than  a  circus  mule."     One  of 


These  proportions  are  almost  without  the  pale  of  comment, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  a  good  deal  besides,  including 
a  constant  rule  to  lay  out  the  curve  of  the  vanes  given  irre- 
spective of  the  head  or  speed,  also  the  statement  that  the  speed 
of  small  impellers  in  feet  per  second  is  8  Vll,  and  large  ones 
9.5  ■///.  As  all  these  things  will  be  referred  to  in  remarks  to 
follow  they  need  not  be  criticised  independently. 

In  other  authorities  are  found  tables  of  efficiency  attained 
with  concentric  and  volute  chambers,  giving  such  efficiencies 
as  1  to  li  ;  also  the  efficiency  of  vanes  due  to  their  form,  vaiy- 
ing  from  20  to  40  per  cent.,  without  in  either  case  including, 
or  even  mentioning,  the  head  or  the  velocity  of  the  impellers, 
but  the  strangest  of  all  is  in  one  case  where  the  diameter  of 
impellers  is  made  a  function  of  the  diameter  of  the  suction 
pipe  or  the  inlet  at  the  sides  of  the  pump,  the  head,  and  con- 
sequently the  speed  of  revolution,  not  being  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

In  "  Hydraulic  Power  and  Hydraulic  Machinery,"  a  recent- 
ly issued  work  by  Professor  Henry  Robinson,  under  the  head- 
ing of  "  Centrifugal  Pumps,"  is  found  the  following  : 

For  raising  large  quantities  of  water  a  small  height,  a 
'  centrifugal  pump  '  (which  is  practically  an  inverted  turbine) 


tmi  »e»  m»uH 
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these  tricks  is  to  [give  no  external  hint  of  the  complex  forces 
iud  condition  set  up  in  operating.  For  this  reason,  and  for 
various  other  reasons,  they  have  no  literature  to  this  time  that 
liiis  much  aided  those  who  make  centrifugal  pumps, 
r  There  is,  perhaps,  not  in  the  whole  range  of  organized  nia- 
'  Uines  any  other  that  will  not  admit  in  greater  degree  of  rules 
*liat  have  general  application.  Formulae,  such  as  exist,  are 
i^'tiored  by  the  practical  pump  maker,  who  soon  learns,  to  his 
'  '>st  sometimes,  that  computations  will  not  supply  proportions 
iir  define  the  working  conditions  required,  and  that  he  must 
proceed  tentatively  and  tediously  to  ascertain  the  best  forms 
;)f  construction  for  particular  uses,  and  for  the  head  or  pressure 
ill  each  case.     This  statement  will  require  some  explanation. 

F.iying  before  us  while  writing  this  is  'data  for  constructing 

'iiitrifugal   pumps  by   M.  D.  Thompson,  taken  from  Vol. 

XXXn,  Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Lon- 

lon,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  an  18-in.  centrifugal  pump  will 

vork  well  with  a  20-ft.  lift,  and  a  36-in.  pump  will  do  the 

•ime  with  a  30-ft.  lift.    There  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  ex- 

:>lain  this,  and  perhaps  need  not  be.     It  is  not  explainable. 

tin  the  same  connection  is  a  table  in  which  the  diameter  of 

lit'  wheels  or  impellers  is  given  as  a  measure  of  capacity.     For 

xiimple,  an  impeller  12  in.  diameter  will  discharge  1,300  galls. 

'  minute,  and  one  24  in.  diameter  4,800  galls,  a  mmute.    These 

ire  examples  of  centrifugal-pump  literature  as  it  now  exists, 

'  iken  from  Molesworth's  Pocket  Book,  edition  of  1893. 


*  CopjTlf^ht,  I8M,  bj  the  author. 


is  a  very  suitable  form  of  pump.  Appold  constnicted  the 
first,  and  it  has  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  ones.  In  this 
form  of  motor  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  greatest 
efficiency  can  be  only  obtained  when  it  is  applied  to  work 
under  a  constant  head.  The  calculations  on  which  the  shape 
and  design  of  the  motor  are  based  show  that  an  equally  good 
result  cannot  he  obtained  when  the  head  is  variable.  A  veloc- 
ity of  about  5  ft.  per  second  for  the  flow  of  the  suction  and  dis- 
charge water  is  generally  regarded  as  that  which  should  be 
aimed  at.  The  disk  friction  varies  as  the  square  of  the  diame- 
ter, and  the  loss  due  to  total  frictions  increases  as  the  cube  of 
the  velocity.  Experiments  with  centrifugal  pumps  have  estab- 
lished an  efficiency  of  about  50  per  cent,  in  the  small  pumps, 
and  about  70  per  cent,  in  the  large  pumps.  The  shape  of  the 
curved  vanes  of  the  fan  materially  affects  the  results,  the  best 
form  being  that  in  which  these  arc  bent  backward." 

These  remarks  we  think  will  confirm  what  has  lieen  said  about 
the  literature  of  centrifugal  pumps.  The  "  inverted  turbine" 
suggests  carelessness  of  slatement.  There  is  scarcely  any  anal- 
ogy between  a  centrifugal  pump  and  a  turbine,  in  so  far  iis  the 
forces  at  work  in  the  two  cases.  The  other  propositions,  in- 
cluding the  invention  of  centrifugal  pumps  by  Appold,  will  be 
considered  in  a  future  place. 

One  other  circumstance  of  an  introductory  nature  requires 
mention  here.  The  intention  was  at  first  to  republish,  with 
revision  and  extension,  the  subject-matter  of  a  seriesof  articles 
written  in  1886  for  the  Mining  and  Sdentife  Prets,  San  Fran- 
cisco, giving  such  facts  as  could  be  gathered  respecting  the 
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origin  and  history  of  ccnlrifiignl  pumps.  A  second  conclusion 
\V!»9  that  this  niiUtcr  would  havo  iiuTeased  interest  if  preceded 
witli  sjnie  expliinutiou  of  tliuse  pumps,  and  the  mctliods  of 
their  construction  and  operation  for  various  purpjses.  This, 
as  may  lie  supposed,  even  in. as  condeiisotl  a  form  as  possible, 
will  greatly  extend  the  space  at  tirst  contemplated,  but  the 
importance  of  the  subject  warrants  this,  and  even  more  than  it 
is  possilile  for  tlie  writer  to  include  in  such  an  essay  at  this 
time. 

I. -CONSTRUCTIVE   FEATUUES. 

In  preparing  designs  fur  centrifugal  pumps  the  f^rst  element 
to  t)e  considered  is  capacity,  or  the  velocity  and  volume  of 
water  to  l)e  raised  or  forced.  Velocity  comes  first,  and  is  com- 
monly less  in  the  case  of  large  pumps,  where  power  is  more 
considered,  than  foi  small  ones.  This  is  commonly  ananged 
the  same  for  both  inlet  and  discharge  ways  in  large  [lumps, 
and  from  5  to  10  ft.  pt^r  second,  as  the  permanency  of  the  duty 
may  warrant.  By  this  is  meant  that  if  only  intermittent  duty 
is  reiiuired,  as  in  irrigating  and  reclaiming  land,  there  isa  point 
where  the  interest  on  investment  in  the  larger  machinery  and 
glower  flow  costs  more  than  is  gaine<l  by  the  avoidance  of 
friction  in  larger  machinery  and  a  reduced  velocity. 

For  this  reason  the  velocity  of  flow  in  pump  oriflces  is  usu- 
ally much  increased  over  that  in  .suction  and  delivery  pipes 
when  these  latter  are  long.  A  desirable  rate  with  small 
pumps  of  6  to  13  in.  bore  Is,  for  the  inlet  pipes,  ii  to  tt  ft.  per 
second,  and  tor  the  discharge  pijKjs,  7  to  8  ft.  per  second.  Be- 
tween the  inlet  and  discliarKC  are  the  waterways  of  the  pump. 
These  are  not  at  control  and  can  follow  no  lule.  as  will  appear 
further  on. 

The  Velocity  or  How  of  the  wat«r  in  the  suction  and  dis- 
charge ways  of  a  pump  being  determined,  the  volume  or 
capacity  is  next  to  lie  considered,  and  is  easily  found  by  sim- 
ple computation  expressed  in  gallons  or  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
The  next  element  to  be  determine<l  is  the  diameter  and  num- 
ber of  revolutions  of  the  wheel  or  impeller. 

THE  BIZB  OP  IMPELLERS. 

The  diameter  of  these  will  at  first  seem  to  depend  upon  the 
velocity  of  the  radial  flow  between  the  vanes,  so  the  water  will 
make  one  revolulijii  while  in  or  around  the  impeller,  the  flow 
being  uuifoim  with  that  of  the  inlet  and  discharge  ways,  but 
here  the  designer  is  first  calle<l  upon  to  di-^regard  one  of  the 
laws  of  hydraulics  and  assume  dimensions  from  a  diCTerent 
standpoint. 

The  speed  of  the  periphery  of  an  impeller  is  governed  by  the 

law  of  acceleration  for  falling  bmlies,  V  =  Vi  g  II,  or,  ex- 
pressed in  feet  per  second,  8.025  times  the  square  root  of  the 
head,  onimonly  called  for  simplicity  eight  limes  the  square 
root  of  tlie  head.  This  circumferential  velocity  of  the  im 
pellers  will  raise  a  column  of  water  to  the  assumed  head,  but 
the  additional  pressure  required  for  discharge  or  "  Bow"  must 
l>e  addeti,  so  it  is  common  to  estimate  the  velocity  of  impellers 
about  20  per  cent,  more,  or  10  V//^  which  answers  as  a  general 
rule,  although  the  result  is  modified  by  the  form  of  the  vanes 
and  the  depth  or  width  of  the  discharge  chamber  beyond  the 
vane  lil>s. 

To  proceed  here  by  inference,  or,  as  we  may  say,  mathe- 
matically, the  diameter  of  the  impeller,  or  the  number  of  its 
revolutions,  as  before  mentioned,  should  depend  upon  the  path 
of  a  particle  of  water  through  and  around  the  impeller,  and  as 
this  need  not  exceed  'MW,  or  one  revolution,  there  seems  to  be 
clear  ground  to  proceed  upon.  _ 

Assuming,  for  example,  a  head  of  36  ft.,  then  10  V'Mi  =  60 
ft.  per  second,  or  8,(»00  ft.  per  minute,  will  lie  the  velocity  of 
the  perimeter  of  the  in)|>eller,  and  if  the  pump  is  of  12  in. 
bore,  and  the  wheel,  as  is  common  in  practice,  is  :<  ft.  in  diame- 
ter, this  will  call  for  ;$82  revolutions  per  minute,  which  is  a 
full  limit  for  the  endurance  of  the  spindle  liearings,  in  fact,  is 
more  than  go3<l  practice  will  permit.  If  the  diameter  is  made 
according  to  some  rules  given,  twice  that  of  the  inlet  pipe, 
then  the  number  of  revolutions  would  rise  to  573  per  minute, 
and  the  result  would  probably  be  a  failure  of  the  spindle  bear- 
ings. 

At  the  slower  speed  of  382  revolutions  per  minute  for  the 
impeller,  and  assuming  the  service  flow  in  the  pump  orifices  to 
Ih;  7  ft.  per  s<'cond,  or  420  ft.  per  nunute,  we  find  that  if  the 
water  is  to  Ik;  carried  through  one  revolution  the  radial  fl.iw 
will  be,  counting  from  tlie  axis,  at  the  rate  of  573  ft.  per  min 
ute,  then  the  waterway  through  the  imjieller  would  lie  reduced 
about  8  per  cent.,  and  the  velocity  increaseii  accordingly. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  cramp  the  inlet  flow  and  cause 
obstruction  to  solid  substances  pa-ssing  through  the  pump,  so 
the  section  of  the  water  ducta  in  the  impeller  have  to  bie  in- 


crca-sed  and  the  water  carried  ^through  500°  to  800°  of  revolii 
tiL>n,  for  mechanical  reasons. 

The  discharge  area  at  the  periphery  of  the  impellers,  if  made 
uniform  with  the  outlet  and  inlet  orifices  of  the  pump,  wouM 
Ije  liable  to  clog,  even  in  ordinary  service,  so  this  is  usual Iv 
made  of  double  area,  and  the  radial  flow  reduced  to  about  'in 
per  cent,  of  its  velocity  in  the  inlet  and  discharge  ways  of  the 
pump. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen,  unscientific  as  it  may  sc>em,  that 
the  diameter  of  the  impellers  of  centrifugal  pumps,  and  con.sc- 
quent  size  of  casing,  is  ba.sed  upon  mechanical  and  operative 
reasons,  and  not  on  any  hydraulic  law.  The  safi-st  way  is  to 
assume  a  limit  of  speed  for  the  spindle  bearing  surfaces  not 
exceeding  350  ft.  per  minute,  and  from  the  revolutions  thus  oh- 
tained  lay  out  the  impeller  accordingly.  A  good  rule  is  to 
divide  1,000  by  the  diameter  of  the  spindles  in  inches  for  the 
number  of  revolutions  p.-r  minute  ;  this  will  suit  in  all  cases 
for  water  pumps. 

Tlie  waterways  of  the  pump,  through  the  impeller  and 
tliroat  and  elsewhere,  must  also  be  arranged  to  suit  the  nature 
of  the  duty  to  be  performed.  In  some  cases,  as  in  dredgin;;, 
for  example,  the  velocity  of  the  current  may  have  to  lie  re- 
duced by  enlargement  of  the  throat  to  one-fourth  what  it  is  in 
the  discharge  noz7.le  or  inlet  to  avoid  danger  of  clogging. 

PCMP  CHAMKERJ*. 

The  bore  or  capacity,  diameter,  and  speed  of  revolutions 
licing  determined,  the  next  element  is  the  casing  or  pump 
shell,  and  here  again  we  meet  with  complexity.  It  was  men- 
tioned that  one  authority  gave  for  volute  shells  an  advantngr 
of  20  per  cent,  in  eflJciency,  which  may  be  true,  and  less  than 
true  in  some  cases,  but  will  not  apply  at  all  in  other  cas<'s. 
The  impelling  power  in  centrifugal  pumping  consists  of  two 
separ.ite  forces,  centrifugal  force,  and  w^hat  isculletl  tangential 
energy,  or  "  mechanical  push,"  due  to  the  action  of  the  vanes 
and  force  of  discharge  from  the  impeller,  but  these  forces  vary 
relatively  with  the  head,  and  in  such  degree  as  to  supplant 
each  other  at  high  and  low  heads,  and  on  this  circumstance 
depends  the  value  of  volute  or  spiral  pump  chambers  or  "  cas- 
ing," as  they  are  commonly  called. 

Referring  to  fig.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  casing  is  in  effect 
a  portion  of  the  discharge  pipe,  and  may  be  thus  considered, 
so  a  constant  velocity  of  How  therein  can  be  assumed  for  all 
heads.  This  being  constant,  and  the  tangential  energy  or 
velocity  of  discharge  from  the  impeller  being  as  the  square 
root  of  the  head,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  rapidly  the  conditions 
change  as  these  velocities  are  varied  relatively.  At  a  head  ol 
40  ft.  the  tangential  discharge  will  l>e  63  ft.  per  second,  im 
pinging  on  a  body  of  water  flowing  at  a  tenth  of  this  rale. 
This,  expressed  mathematically  in  terms  of  vittiva  momeiitiini 
and  velocity,  will  show  a  considerable  impulsive  effect,  for 
example  :  If  Af  is  the  weight  of  the  impinging  water,  and 
Kits  velocity  ;  M'  and  l"  the  weight  and  velocity  respective- 
ly of  the  water  in  the  pump  shell,  and  the  lines  of  force  are 
coincident,  but  the  directions  of  flow  are  opposite,  then 

MM 

(V-{-  V'f  =  the  inductive  effect  of  the  tangential 

M+  M 

energy.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  no  such  result  lakes 

place  in  practice  :  the  angle  of  impingement  is  uncertain,  de 

pending  on  several  circumstances,  such  as  the  velocity  of  riuli:il 

flow,  or  width  and  form  of  the  impeller,  also  the  form  ot  the 

vanes. 

The  thin  stratum  of  water  discharged  at  e,  fig.  2,  into  tin- 
main  discharge  at  a  velocity  ten  times  as  great,  disturlw  iind 
breaks  up  the  solidity  or  normal  flow  in  the  discharire  way. 
and,  as  experience  proves,  produces  no  useful  effect  that  ntcd 
be  considered  in  dcsignim;  )>umps  to  operate  against  heads  ex- 
cee<ling  40  to  50  ft.  This  statement,  the  writer  feels  called 
upon  to  explain,  is  based  upon  experience  in  dealing  with 
heads  from  40  to  100  ft.  in  a  large  number  of  cases  wherr 
tangential  energy  was  provided  for,  and  in  other  cases  where 
it  was  disregarded— that  is,  concentric  and  volute  casing  gavi- 
the  .same  result.     This  may  be  called  one  extreme. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  other  extreme,  for  low  heads  of  2  ty 
5  ft.,  there  is  found  a  wholly  different  set  of  conditions,  mo<li 
fying  the  form  of  the  pump'chanil>er8,  and  various  other  feat 
ures  of  a  constructive  nature.  For  constant  low  heads,  such 
as  occur  frequently  in  draining  operations,  there  is  a  complete 
change  of  conditions,  so  mucli  so  that  centrifugal  force  as  an 
impelling  force  may  lie  disregarded. 

For  low  heads  the  velocity  of  the  impeller  or  the  van(«  need 
not  follow  the  rules  liefore  laid  down.  For  heads  from  2  to  "' 
ft.  It  will  be  as  follows  :  10  ^2'=  14  ft.  :  10  V3  =  17.3  ft.  : 
10  +^4  =  20  ft.,  and  10  +^5  =  23.3  ft.  jier  second.  With  the.s* 
low  heads  it  is  not  necessary  or  expedient  to  limit  the  discharge 
flow  to  8  ft.  per  second.    This  could  be  raised  to  corre8|)oud 
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witli  the  velocities  above  noted,  but  should  not  exceed  13  ft. 
A  I'ump  under  lliese  couditions  becomes  an  impact  or  "  pusli- 
iiiu  "  machine,  corresponding  to  and  almost  idenlical  with  what 
is  ("illed  a  scroll  impact  water  wheel  reversed,  the  action  com- 
iwrable  also  to  common  water-lifling  wheels,  such  as  are  em- 
pliiyt-d  at  New  Orleans  and  in  Europe  generally,  for  low  and 
iiiarly  invariable  heads. 

There  is  also  the  problem  whether  there  should  be  any  free 
or  discharge  space  beyond  the  tips  of  the  vanes  except  a  dis- 
ili:irj;eway  carried  ofT  tan^entially,  as  in  fig.  3.  In  this  case, 
taken  from  actual  practice,  for  a  liead  of  3J  ft ,  the  centrifugal 
action  was  almost  entirely  ienored.  the  Impeller  fitting  close  in  a 
concentric  chamlier  and  the  blades  curved  forward  instead  of 
Iwkward.  The  inlet  <t  was  50  per  cent,  greater  in  area  than 
the  outlet  e,  and  the  section  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
main  chamber,  rectangular.  The  pumps  were  vertical,  sub- 
merged, and  arrangeti  to  work  through  a  bulkhead,  e.  no 
valves  or  pipes  being  required.  The  result  fully  confirmed  the 
liy|)Othetical  reasoning  on  which  the  scheme  was  based— name- 
ly :  That  under  the  circumstances  the  circumferential  velicity, 
or  the  vane  velocity,  would 
corre.spond  very  nearly  to 
tlie  discharge  flow. 

The  writer  has  em- 
jpIoycHl  the  same  method 
with  success  for  river 
dredging  pumps  where  the 
lit'iid  was  but  little,  being 
only  the  difference  be- 
tween the  river's  surface 
and  the  point  of  discharge. 
Till'  advantages  gainea  by 
such  construction  for 
jiiimping  stones  or  other 
solids  are  very  important, 
and  more  than  compen- 
sute  for  any  loss  of  efflci- 
cuc)-,  such  as  may  occur. 

The  impact  of  the  vanes 
.iL'uinst  bowlders  or  stones 
is  iivoideti  when  the  vanes 
arc  moving  at  nearly  the 
same  speed  as  the  dis- 
chiirge  flow,  and  solid  sub- 
stances are  not  thrown  out 
violently  against  the  cas- 
ing as  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
mon centrifugal  pump.  There  is  also  an  avoidance  of  clog- 
ging, which  is  almost  sure  to  occur  with  a  volute  chamber, 
liy  solids  becoming  ;iotlge<l  or  wedged  in  between  the  vanes 
and  the  case  ;  also  much  less  of  the  abrasive  effect  of  gravel 
or  »and  discharged  radially  that  with  a  common  pump  will  cut 
tlirough  the  shell  in  a  week  or  two  of  continuous  service.  Here 
we  have  another  wide  infraction  of  all  rules  laid  down  for 
I>iimps  of  this  class,  a  disregard  of  nearly  all  the  features  that 
apply  to  water  pumps  for  heads  of  10  ft.  or  more. 

The  etUcieiicy  of  a  pump  made  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig. 
'■'.  or  with  a  cDncentric  chamber,  the  vanes  curved  either  for- 
ward or  backward  as  the  relation  between  their  speed  and  thai 
<if  the  discharge  flow  may  demand,  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent., 
a>  nearly  as  observations  in  practice  can  determine. 

VOLUTE   PUMP   CHAMBERS. 

The  next  element  to  be  considered  in  centrifugal  pump  con- 
'^i ruction  is  the  section  and  shape  of  a  volute  chamber  when 
tlie  conditions  of  service  demand  that  form — that  is,  for  heads 
from  5  to  40  ft.  or  perhaps  50  ft. 

.V  theoretical  form  of  the  volute  or  spiral  casing  should,  to 
maintain  uniform  velocity  of  the  discharge  water,  begin  at 
nothing,  and  gradually  expand  to  the  discharge  bore  for  a 
iinish.  but  here  again  we  are  compelled  to  abandon  the  theo 
ri'tical  road  because  of  certain  operating  conditions. 

lieferriiig  to  fig.  4,  which  is  a  diagram  showing  a  theoretical 

volute  chamber  such  as  is  employed  by  a  good  many  makers 

•f  such  pumps,  it  seems  correct,  but  there  is  no  provision  for 

ladial  or  outward  flow  for  some  distance  at  a.  consequently 

lie  water  contained  and  flowing  between  the  vanes  is  checked 

:i  its  course  once  on  each  revolution,  while  passing  this  point. 

The  writer  made  this  mistake  in  lS>iS  in  designing  a  pump 

>  raise  the  surface  drainage  in  the  Citv  of  Sacramento.     The 

'unip  is  yet  in  u>-e,  giving  a  fair  etticiency  after  ten  years  of 

iTvice,  but  it  dcvel  ipi-<l  a  queer  phenomenon  that  remained 

')r  some  lime  a  problem  for  which  no  clew  could  be  found. 

I'hc  pump,  when  started,  set  up  a  scries  of  rhythmic  pulsa- 

ions,  causing   vibration  of  the  timber  supports  on  which  it 

~<u  >d  that  made  it  disagreeable  to  stand  near  the  machinery. 

I'he  first  impression  was  that  tlie  impeller  was  not  balanced, 


but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  frequency  of  the  vibrations 
or  pulsations  did  not  correspond  to  the  revolutions,  but  to  the 
revolutions  multiplied  into  the  number  <>F  vanes,  and  it  will  be 
no  disparagement  to  admit  that  the  real  cause  was  not  under- 
Stood  for  some  years  later  when  other  experiments  proved 
where  the  diflicultv  lay. 

Since  that  time  the  writer  has  in  all  designs  for  water-raising 
pumps  of  this  class  began  the  volute  at  n,  fig.  1,  with  one- 
fourth  to  one-sixth  the  area  or  section  it  has  at  the  discharge 
a,  thereby  sacrificing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tangential 
energy,  and  causing  an  acceleraletl  flow  in  the  casing.  This 
necessity  for  space  in  the  discharge  chamber  at  n,  and  the 
throat  or  cut-off  plate  «,  is  well  understooil.  Messrs.  Gwynne, 
of  London,  have  always  arranged  their  pump  chambers  in  this 
manner.  The  cut-off  or  baffling  plate  *  will  be  considered  in  a 
future  place. 

The  nearness  with  which  the  vanes  approach  the  volute 
chamber,  or  the  radial  depth  at  e,  fig.  2,  does  not  seem  to  lye  a 
matter  of  importance  in  a  pump's  operation,  but  regulates  a 
constructive  matter  of  some  importance— nnmcly,  whether  the 


Fig.  2. 


pump  chamber  has  to  be  parted  through  its  axis  to  insert  the 
impeller,  or  whether  this  be  done  through  removable  side 
plates,  as  in  figs.  1  and  2. 

In  the  latter  case  a  pump  chamlwr  can  be  cast  in  one  piece, 
and  erected  so  the  discharge  will  be  at  any  angle,  the  side 
plates,  inlet  and  spindle  bearings  remaining  undisturbed.  Tliis 
method  has  been  a  characteri|^ic  of  the  practice  of  Messrs. 
.1.  &  H.  Gwynne,  above  referred  to,  and  is  certainly  desirable 
in  nearly  all  cases,  the  exception  being  when  there  is  no  room 
at  the  side  to  remove  the  impeller,  and  when  the  shaft  must 
pass  through  the  pump,  as  in  the  case  of  circulating  pumps 
for  condensing  water  on  board  ships.  Convenience  and  sym- 
metry favor  the  solid  volute  casing  with  removable  side  plates. 

THE    V.\SE   CHAMBER. 

The  tapering  form  given  to  these  chambers  is  an  attempt  to 
maintain  uniform  area  and  consequent  velocity  of  the  water  in 
its  radial  flow  from  the  inlet.  This  is  a  rule  of  hydraulics,  the 
violation  of  which  causes  a  considerable  loss  of  power  if  not 
observed,  and  brings  us  again  to  a  point  where  centrifugal 
pump  construction  must  diverge  from  theory. 

Ileferring  back  to  fig.  2,  and  supposing  the  dimension  m  to 
be  30  in.,  the  area  will  be  707  in.,  and  to  maintain  a  uniform 
velocity  of  the  water  tliis  section  must  be  maintained  out  to 
and  through  the  throat  e.  For  an  impeller  (M)  in.  in  diameter 
the  perimeter  will  be  188.4  in.  ;  this  divided  into  707.8  gives  a 
width  of  3.76  in.,  which  is  too  narrow  if  any  kind  of  debris, 
such  as  grass,  roots,  or  driftwood,  is  to  be  passed  through  the 
pump  This  difliculty  increases  with  the  diameter  of  the  im- 
pellers until  at  a  head  of  50  ft.  the  area  should  l)e  double  that 
of  the  inlet  m,  and  for  higher  heads  in  proiwrlion,  especially 
when  encased  impellers  are  employed,  as  will  be  explainer!  in 
a  future  place. 

The  curve*  in  the  water-ways  in  fig.  2  are  supposed  to  be  as 
perfect  as  can  lie  attained,  and  are  taken  from  designs  made  by 
the  writer  in  1886,  for  the  VVestinghouse  Machine  Company, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  also  for  Messrs.  W.  T.  Garratt  &  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco. 

I.MPELLEKS   OR   WHEELS. 

These  arc  made  in  three  forms  :  with  01W&  nines  only  ;  with 
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a  disk  or  side  plate  open  on  one  side,  as  in  figs.  1  and  2  ;  and 
encased  or  witb  two  side  plates,  as  in  fig.  5.  There  is  also  a 
type  having  hollow  arms  that  eet  the  water  around  them  in 
revolution,  and  thus  avoid  circulation  back  through  the 
inlet,  as  will  be  further  explained  In  future. 

The  function  of  the  impeller  being  to  set  the  water  in  revo- 
lution, its  construction  in  respect  to  efficiency  is  not  a  matter 
of  much  importance,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  con- 
ditions under  which  pimips  operate  with  open  and  encased  im- 
pellers. Leaving  out  for  the  present  the  plate  form  with  vanes 
on  one  side,  and  considering  the  open  and  encased  forms  only, 
the  difference  is  one  that  would  never  be 
supposed  from  inference. 

VVith  the  open  form  the  whole  mass 
of  water  within  the  pump  is  set  in  revo- 
lution, and  the  surface  friction  is  between 
this  mass  of  water  and  the  side  plates. 

With  the  encased  form  the  waler  within 
the  impeller  is  set  in  revolution,  and  the 
surface  friction  is  between  its  outer  sur- 
face and  the  stratum  of  water  between  it 
and  the  side  plates.  Tlie  water  friction 
is  just  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  and  is 
always  as  the  area  of  sides  of  the  pump 
chamber,  but  there  is  this  difference  as  to 
construction.  The  surf  ace  over  which  the  , 
whirling  water  flows  must  be  true  and 
without  deviation  in  a  radial  plane,  so 
that  with  an  open  Impeller  the  side  plates 
should  be  turned  true  on  the  inside,  and 
with  an  encased  impeller  its  exterior  sur- 
face should  be  turned  true. 

The  object  of  encased  wheels  or  im- 
pellers is  mainly  to  secure  strength,  which 
is  vastly  increased  by  this  form,  and  is  necessary  at  high 
speeds  or  for  high  heads,  but  there  are  operating  conditions 
to  provide  for  that  considerably  complicate  the  method  and 
are  open  to  objection.  With  an  encased  impeller  the  whole 
interior  of  a  pump  chamber  is  subjected  to  a  static  pressure 
eitual  to  the  discharge  head,  and  this  demands  heavy  side 
plates  of  rib))ed  section,  and  even  then  with  high  heads  flexure 
is  almost  unavoidable. 

In  the  case  of  what  are  called  pit  pumps  in  California,  one 
of  which  is  shown  in  section  at  fig.  5,  the  head  \b  often  60  ft. 
or  more,  sometimes  reaching  80  and  90  ft.  At  60  ft.  the  press- 
ure is  about  26  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  impellers  are  30  in. 
or  more  in  diameter,  and  the  sides  of  the  pump  case,  including 
the  discharge  volute,  when  that  form  is  employed,  will  make 
up  a  diameter  of  42  in.,  and  area  of  1,385  in.,  sustaining  under 
a  heatl  of  60  ft.  a  static  pressure  of  36,000  llw.,  or  18  tons  of 
internal  strain  on  each  side,  .so  that  a  pump  chamber  not  well 
ribbed  will  expand  under  such  a  force  and  be  broken.  At 
lower  heads,  and  with  larger  pumps,  this  dirflctdty  is  less,  but 
remains  a  factor  to  be  carefully  taken  into  account  in  design- 
ing centrifugal  pumps  of  all  kinds. 


reached  almost  to  the  periphery  of  the  impeller,  which  was  A  ' 
in.  in  diameter. 

In  another  case  a  small  pump  having  an  impeller  20  in.  i 
diameter  was  sold  to  a  miner  to  be  carried  into  the  mouutaii > 
and  employed  to  raise  water  110  ft.  He  was  informed  lli ;! 
the  side  plates  were  only  |  in.  thick,  and  the  pump  would  t(  r 
tainly  burst.  He  replied  laconically  that  "  the  pump  was  :. 
heavv  as  he  wanted  to  transport  on  a  mule,  and  if  it  burst  l.i- 
coula  mend  it."  A  letter  from  him  informed  the  maker  tli;  t 
the  pump  was  "  all  right." 

This  difference  in  internal  pressure  between  open  and  enca.«  1 1 


Fig.  5- 
If  the  impeller  is  open  the  pressure  on  the  side  plates  is  in  a 
large  degree  removed,  because  at  the  center  of  the  pump,  or 
over  the  inlet  area,  there  is  not  only  no  internal  pressure,  but  a 
negative  or  inward  pressure,  a  (mrtial  vacuum,  which  gradu- 
ally, and  in  some  ratio  not  understood,  changes  to  outward 
pressure,  from  the  inlet  to  the  discharge  cham1)cr.  Theoreti 
cally  such  change  of  pressure  would  be  a  constant  increase, 
but  in  an  experiment  made  some  years  ago.  holes  were  drilled 
through  side  plates  at  distances  of  three  inches  or  so  from  the 
inlet  pipe  outward,  and   no  water  was  discharged  until  it 
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impellers  is  of  course  modified  by  revolution  of  the  stratum  of 
water  between  an  encasetl  impeller  and  the  side  plates,  and  iis 
no  additional  friction  would  result  it  would  beanimprovenicni 
no  doubt  to  employ  shallow  vanes  on  the  outside  of  such  itii 
pellers,  so  as  to  set  the  water  in  revolution  against  the  sidi' 
plates.  This  would  not  only  relieve  the  latter  of  most  of  tin 
discharge  pressure,  but  would  meet  aud  prevent  what  is  a  stri 
ous  objection  to  encased  impellers,  that  of  loss  by  circulation. 
With  an  encased  impeller  of  any  kind  having  no  vanes  on  tlir 
outside  there  must  be  a  running  joint  around  the  inlet  noz/lc, 
maintained  against  the  discharge  pressure.  This  can  be  ex- 
plained by  referring  to  fig.  5. 

Supposing  the  inlet  a  a  to  sustain  a  negative  or  inward  press- 
ure due  to  a  suction  head  of  20  ft.,  or  8  6  lbs.  per  incli,  and  tlif 
discliarge  throat  of  the  impeller  e  subjected  to  a  dischar,i;c 
pressure  of  40  ft.,  or  16.2  lbs  per  inch,  then  as  no  water  joint 
can  be  maintained  around  the  periphery  of  the  impeller,  tlu' 
space  at  its  sides,  above  and  l)elow,  will  be  filled  at  this  samr 
pressure  of  16.2  lbs.,  which,  if  added  to  the  negative  or  inwiir'l 
pressure  of  8.6  lbs.,  produces  a  force  of  24.8  lbs.  per  incli, 
tending  to  circulate  the  water  through  the  running  joint  at 

tlie  inlet  nozzle  cf 
the  impeller.  What- 
ever water  can  pas-- 
here,  and  it  is  com 
monly  a  good  deal. 
is  only  circulated  in 
the  pump,  and  rci>- 
resents  lost  work. 

The  writer  in  hi- 
practice  has  usuhIIn 
employed      several 
ledges  or  collars  anil 
grooves  to  obstrui 
such  flow,  and  end 
ed    up     with     ili 
abandonment  of  en 
cased  impellers,  e\ 
ceptwhen  a  fibron 
packing  around  tli 
nozzle  could  Ite  on 
ployed.    With  ck-i: 
water,    where     n 
grit  or  sand  Is  present,  these  running  joints  can  be  maintainc 
tolerabl V  close,  but  this  loss  by  circulation  is  always  a  matter  c 
uncertainty,  and  not  observable  or  even  ascertainable  after 

eump  is  once  erected  except  by  an  obvious  loss  of  efBciencv 
nquestionably  the  best  way  is  to  liave  vanes  on  the  outsiili 
of  an  encased  impeller,  so  as  to  cause  revolution  of  the  wate- 
there.  As  before  remarked,  there  is  no  difference  Ijctween  tin 
friction  of  the  water  against  the  side  plates  of  the  pump,an> 
the  friction  against  the  sides  of  the  impeller.  It  is  the  sann 
thing  when  the  sui^aces  are  alike.in  the  two  cases. 


Fig.  6. 
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';       BALANCIKO   CESTRIFUOAL  PUMP8.        . 

We  have  now  reached  the  most  interesting  problem  In  centrif  u- 
L':il  pump  construction— that  of  balancing  the  lateral  thrust 
ui)on  the  impellers.  It  is  a  matter  that  modifies  nearly  all  the 
( onstructive  features  of  practice,  and  is,  by  any  fair  standard 
of  comparison,  one  of  the  most  intricate  problems  in  hydraulic 
Mpparalus. 

Some  years  ago,  during  some  experiments  at  the  University 
(•f  California,  Professor  F.  G.  Hesse  discovered  the  force  de- 
veloped on  disks  having  different  degrees  of  centrifugal  action 
un  each  side,  and  prepared  an  essay  on  what  he  called  a  "  hy- 
ilruulic  step"  to  resist  wei.^ht  or  thrust,  explaining  the  forces 
hy  formula;.  This  paper  was  widely  circulated  and  remarked 
upon  by  Professor  L  n win  and  others.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
I'ver,  this  method  of  balancing  weight  and  thrust  was  in  prac- 
tical use  in  California,  for  sustaining  the  weight  of  shafts  in 
pits,  but  without  Professor  Hesse's  knowledge,  having  been 
iliscovered  in  practical  working. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  and  amount  of 
lateral  thrust  on  the  disk  form  of  impellers 
for  pumps,  and  referring  to  the  diagram, 
tig.  6,  suppose  the  inlet  at  m  to  be  12  in. 
iliameter,  and  have  an  area  of  113  in.,  and 
that  the  head  to  be  operated  against  is  40 
ft.,  also  that  the  impeller  disk  a  on  the 
sliaft  n  is  36  in.  in  diameter  and  provided 
on  one  side  with  a  series  of  vanes  e.  The 
pressure  in  the  discharge  chamber  will  be 
17.2  lbs.  per  inch  static,  or  in  operating  at 
least  18  lbs.  per  inch. 

To  find  the  unbalanced  pressure  and  in- 
ward pull  on  the  shaft  n,  the  difference  of 
pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plate  a  is 
not  an  easy  matter.  On  the  front  or  vane 
side  there  is  the  impingement  of  the  en- 
tering water  against  the  plate,  which  if 
ciirvetl,  as  in  fig.  2,  would  amount  to  but  little,  certainly  not 
more  than  100  lbs.  for  a  flow  of  6  to  8  ft.  a  second. 

There  is  also  the  increasing  outward  pressure  from  the  inlet 
outward,  due  to  centrifugal  force,  but,  as  remarked  in  a  pre- 
vious place,  the  amount  of  this  force  is  not  known,  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  exceed  one  fourth  of  the  exposed  area  multi- 
plied into  the  discbarge  pressure.  Deducting  the  area  of  the 
inlet  leaves  593  in.  of  area  for  the  disk  on  this  side,  which,  if 
multiplied  bv  one  fourth  the  discharge  pressure,  gives  2,668 
ll*s.,  and,  adding  for  impingement,  276S.5  lbs.  for  the  front  or 
vane  side. 

On  the  rear  side  of  the  plate  a  toward  the  chamber  e  e,  it 
there  is  no  rotation  of  the  water,  there  is,  by  reason  of  the  water 
jiiissing  over  the  rim  at «,  a  pressure  equal  to  the  discharge 
over  the  whole  surface,  except  the  area  of  the  shaft  n.  This 
pressure  or  thrust  will  be  706.8  X  18  =r  12722.4  lbs.,  or,  less 
the  area  of  a  shaft  3  in.  diameter,  12, .596  lbs.,  from  which  must 
Imj  deducted  the  counterbalancing  pressure  of  2768.5  lbs.  on 
tlie  front  side,  leaving  unbalanced  the  enormous  force  of  9953.9 
11)8.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration. No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  matter  would  think 
of  designing  a  pump  in  this  manner,  unless  this  lateral  thrust 
was  required  for  some  purpose.  It  cannot  be  safely  resisted 
l)y  thrust  collars  of  any  kind,  even  when  these  are  under 
water. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  when  an  impell  r  is  not 
lialanced,  or  the  amount  of  lateral  thrust  upon  it.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  it  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
tield  of  water  rotation  on  the  two  sides,  and  this  naturally  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  pump  should  have  an  inlet  at  each 
side.  This  would  be  correct  if  it  were  not  possible  to  balance 
the  centrifugal  action  on  each  side  witliout  double  inlets,  and 
in  this  manner  secure  not  only  complete  equilibrium,  but  also 
attain  other  important  advantages  of  both  construction  and 
operation.  It  is  not  alwavs  desirable  to  balance  centrifugal 
pumps  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  lateral  thrust  on  the  impellers 
I  lecomes  essential  in  some  cases,  as  will  be  explained  further  on. 

In  deep  pits,  such  as  are  common  in  the  irrigated  districts  of 
(.'alifornia,  the  pumps  have  to  be  set  40  to  50  ft.  below  the  sur- 
face in  order  to  be  within  suction  distance  of  the  water.  Such 
pumps,  from  4  to  6  in.  bore,  are  driven  by  vertical  shafts  ex- 
jtnding  up  to  the  surface  where  the  driving  power  is  applied. 
The  shafts  are  commonly  2i  in.  diameter,  and  weigh  with  the 
louplings  and  tittings  at  least  20  lbs.  per  foot,  or  for  50  ft. 
1,000  lbs.  These  shafts  with  the  impeller  of  the  pump,  to  oper- 
ate well,  must  be  balanced  by  water  thrust,  which  in  the  case 
of  disk  impellers  is  provided  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  shown 
in  fig.  7. 

The  water  enters  on  the  top  amund  the  shaft  vi.  The  im- 
peller disk  a  is  provided  with  working  vanes  e  on  lop,  and  bal- 


ancing vanes  e  on  the  bottom,  the  latter  enough  shorter  than 
the  top  ones  to  produce  a  modified  centrifugal  action  beneath 
the  plate,  and  this  difference  when  adjusted  is  made  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  shaft  m  and  all  of  its  connected  pait.s,  weigh- 
ing from  800  to  1,600  lbs.  If  the  up  thrust  or  balancing  is  not 
enough  the  impeller  is  taken  out,  and  the  ends  of  the  bottom 
vanes  trimmed  off  at  n  until  an  equilibrium  is  obtained.  The 
bottom  vanes  c  are  commonly  one-third  shorter  than  the  top 
ones  e  when  the  disks  are  24  to  30  in.  diameter,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising to  see  what  an  effect  is  produce*!  by  cutting  off  even 
half  an  inch  from  the  ends  of  the  vanes  at  n.  This  method  of 
balancing  disk  impellers  for  centrifugal  pumps  is  also  applied 
to  encased  impellers,  as  in  the  case  cf  pumps  illustrated  in  fig. 
5,  and  is  shown  in  its  most  complete  form  applied  to  a  hori- 
zontal pump  in  fig.  2. 

It  will  be  noticed  there  are  vanes  on  both  sides  of  the  disk, 
those  on  the  back  being  to  set  up  there  the  same  centrifugal 
action  and  force  that  exists  on  the  front  or  working  side.  It 
will  also  be  noticed  that  the  back  or  iKilancinir  vanes  are  a  lit- 


tle shorter  than  the  front 
ones,  commonly  from  |  in. 
to  I  in.  for  pumps  to  10  in. 
bore.  Tliis  slight  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  vanes, 
or  the  diameter  over  their 
tips,  permits  a  slight  excess 
of  pressure  ou  the  front  or 
working  side,  and  conse- 
quently a  slow  flow  of  wa- 
ter over  the  periphery  of  the 
disk  into  the  chamber  be- 
hind ;  some  small  holes  r 
being  provided  for  circula- 
tion. If  the  rear  or  bal- 
ancing vanes  were  as  long 
as  the  main  ones,  and  cen- 
trifugal action  the  same  on 
each  side,  the  rear  chamber 
would  become  partially  or 
wholly  filled  with  air,  and 
the  equilibrium  destroyed. 

This  method  of  balancing  the  lateral  thrust  on  disk  imi>eller8 
was  first  applied  by  the  writer  in  1886,  and  is  believed  to  be 
more  reliable  than  double  inlets.  It  may  be  described  as  pro- 
viding for  equal  centrifugal  action  on  each  side  of  the  plate  or 
disk,  but  peiforming  the  whole  work  of  propulsion  on  one 
side. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  curves  and  course  of  the  water 
through  the  pump  shown  in  fig.  2.  Such  easy  curves  are  not 
attainable  in  double-inlet  pumps,  but  ver}*  nearly  so  in  another 
method  of  balancing  plate  or  disk  impellers  next  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

This  metliod,  shown  in  fig.  8,  is  one  of  recent  invention,  and 
apparently  the  most  complete  ttiat  has  been  discovered.  It 
consists,  as  can  be  seen,  in  receiving  the  water  at  one  side  of 
the  pump,  thereby  attaining  the  several  advantages  of  that 
method  already  pointed  out,  and  has  the  same  l)alancing  effect 
that  is  attained  by  a  double  inlet,  but  avoids  the  short  curves 
and  consequent  obstruction  that  seems  inseparable  from  the 
double-inlet  method  ;  also  avoids  placing  the  shaft  or  spindle 
through  the  inlet  pipe  or  pipes.  The  water  passes  in  eijual 
volume  on  each  side  of  a  disk  or  web,  a,  the  outer  and  inner 
annulus  //i  and  n  being  e<|ual  in  area.  The  curves  are  easy 
and  the  construction  strong,  l)ecause  the  disk  or  web  a  acts  as 
a  continuous  brace  l>etween  the  vanes  e. 

The  distinction  from  the  method  of  balancing  last  described 
is  not  only  in  the  manner  of  operating,  but  also  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  impeller  itself.  In  the  present  case  the  vanes 
rise  out  of  the  boss  or  hub  the  same  as  with  an  open  impeller. 
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th«^  disk  a  forming  only  h  web  or  brace  for  tbc  vanes.  In  fig. 
2  the  disk  itself  is  the  main  memlter,  tbc  vanes  being  set  thereon 
in  the  form  of  ribs. 

BALANCING    ENCASED    IMPELLERS. 

When  the  impellers  of  centiifugul  pumps  arc  encased,  as 
shown  in  tig  5,  the  compensation  of  lateral  thrust  is  an  easier 
piobleni  in  one  lespect,  and  a  much  more  dilHcult  one  in  an- 
other icspect.  The  unbalanced  area  is  onlj'  that  of  the  inlet  a 
\cas  the  area  of  the  driving  shaft's  section,  and  the  up-thrust 
in  this  case  is  us  these  areas  taken  with  the  discharge  pressure, 
l)ut  there  is  the  difllculty  in  all  forms  of  encased  impellers  of 
maintaining  running  joints  that  permit  waste  by  circulation. 

Supposing  the  pimip  shown  in  fig.  5,  whicli  is  iepeale<l  here 
for  convenience  of  reference,  to  be  constructed  to  operate 
against  a  head  of  75  ft.  ;  to  be  of  6  in.  bore,  and  have  an  im- 
peller 30  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  weight  of  the  shaft  and  other 
I>arts  to  be  balanced  1,500  lbs.  These  pro- 
portions follow  average  practice  for  pit 
pumps  in  California,  and  the  type  as  drawn 
is  from  designs  by  the  writer  made  in  1886. 
The  discharge  p"res.sure,  counting  5  ft.  of 
head  for  flow  or  friction,  will  be  34.4  lbs. 
per  inch.  Dividing  the  gravity  load  by  this 
pressure  gives  about  35  in.  o{  unbalanced 
area  retjuired  to  susUiin  the  vertical  load. 
This  calls  for  an  inlet  area  11.2  in.  diameter, 
which,  taken  over  the  outside  of  the  impeller 
nozzle  at  a,  gives  a  bore  of  9^  in.,  an  average 
inlet  for  a  6-in.  pump  of  this  kind. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  note  that 
with  pit  pumps  of  the  kind  here  illustrated 
the  thrust  due  to  an  inlet  nozzle  of  the 
proper  size  will  balance  a  shaft  of  the  re-  «. 
({uired  dimensions  to  transmit  the  power, 
the  increment  of  weight  for  the  shaft  and 
increment  of  pressure  due  to  head  follow- 
ing in  the  same  proportion. 

In  the  case  of  horizontal  pumps  with  encased  impellers,  and 
an  inlet  at  one  side  only,  the  thru.st  cannot  be  compensated  by 
•  weight  as  in  vertical  pumps,  and  is  attained  in  several  ways  ; 
for  example  :  by  leaving  the  center  around  the  shaft  open,  by 
a  balancing  plate  opposite  to  the  inlet,  or  by  revolving  hydrau- 
lic pistons  on  the  pump  shaft  subjected  to  pressure  from  the 
discharge  water. 

Since  the  above  was  written  there  has  been  received  from 
Mr.  G.  W.  Price,  of  San  Francisco,  some  particulars  of  a 
method  of  balancing  impellers  by  means  of  pistons,  as  above 
mentioned,  that  has  the  advantage  of  ready  adjustment  for 
varying  heails  and  speed,  and  is  applicable  to  pumps  of  any 
kinil. 

The  drawings  in  figs.  9  and  10  are  taken  from  the  patent 
specificaiion  of  Mr.  Price,  fig.  9  showing  a  balancing  or  thrust 
piston  placed  above  the  pump,  and  in  fig.  10  placed  l>eneath 
the  pump,  the  force  of  the  pistons  lieing  upward  in  both  cases, 
and  receiving  pressure  from  the  discharge-way  by  means  of 
connecting  pipes  as  shown.  As  there  is  unavoidably  a  leak  of 
water  around  ihese  pistons,  it  follows  that  the  pressure  on 
them  can  be  regulateil  by  adjustable  cocks  in  the  supply  pipes. 

In  fig.  9  the  piston  is  comjiound,  receiving  pressure  from  the 
discharge  way  on  an  annul  us,  and  a  counter- force  for  adjust- 
ment from  the  suction  acting  on  the  central  piston.  As,  how- 
ever, pistons  thus  mounted  on  the  pump  spindle  and  fitting  in 
flxeii  cylinders  are  subject  to  wear,  Mr.  Price  has  adopted  a 
"  tloating"  cylinder  for  the  balancing  piston,  as  shown  in  fig. 
11,  which  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  main  bearing  and 
iHilnncing  piston  as  now  applied  to  a  number  of  pumps  by  the 
San  Francisco  Tool  Company.  In  this  case  it  will  he  siK'n  that 
the  balancing  piston  fits  into  a  short  cylinder  capable  of  lateral 
movenieit  in  case  the  pump  spindle  and  piston  do  not  run  true. 
The  ]>ipe  below  connects  to  the  pump  discharge,  and  the  one 
aliovc  carries  off  waste  water  that  passes  the  piston  and  does 
nut  find  its  way  out  through  the  spindle  bearing,  which  is  in 
this  manner  Hocxled  with  water. 

In  pumps  having  encased  impellers  there  must  always  be,  as 
before  remarked,  a  good  deal  of  loss  by  reason  of  water  escap- 
ing or  circulating  around  inlet  nozi.Ies.  Whatever  escapes 
over  the  periphery  of  the  impeller  flows  back  to  the  inlet  and 
is  forced  through  there  with  the  whole  pressure  due  to  the  dis- 
charge head. 

The  safest  way  is  to  place  shallow  vanes  on  the  exterior 
sides  of  the  impellers,  anil  set  up  centrifugal  action  against  the 
sideplates  of  the  pump.  This  will  prevent  back  flow  and  cir- 
culation without  any  loss  whatever  if  llie  side  plates  are  true 
on  the  inside.  An  encased  impeller  of  any  form  must  either 
set  the  water  in  revolution  at  its  sides,  or  else  have  running 


joints  to  maintain  against  Itack  How  and  circulation.  This  thu 
writer  knows  is  not  a  commonly  accepted  fact,  or  understwxl 
by  makers  of  centrifugal  punips,  but  accounts,  no  doubt,  for 
the  very  uniform  practice  in  Europe  of  employing  open  or 
disk  impellers.  Balancing  by  double  inlets  will  be  noticed  in 
a  future  place. 

THE  FORM  OF   VANES. 

There  has  been  frc(iuent  complaint  of  the  failure  to  derive 
useful  facts,  or  suggestion  even,  from  the  literature  such  us 
exists  on  the  subject  of  centrifugal  pumps.  Such  complaint 
must  continue.  In  a  work  on  pum|>8,  now  lying  at  hand,  therr 
is  a  table  to  show  the  increased  elHclency  attained  by  Appf)lil 
with  curved  vanes.  "  These  exix-riments  of  Appold,"  the  au- 
thor remarks,  "  showed  that  the  etticiency  of  a  pump  mainly 
depends  on  the  form  of  the  blades  of  the  fan."  A  table  shows 
that  radial  flat  vanes  ixave  an  etliciency  of  24  \yeT  cent.,  angulai 
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flat  vanes  43  per  cent., 
and  curved  vanes  65 
per  cent.,  the  head  be- 
ing 18  ft. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  what  the  circumstances  were  under 
which  such  results  were  obtained,  unless  it  was  within  what 
may  be  called  the  flow  limit.  For  example,  a  certain  numlxr 
of  revolutions  will  raise  the  water  to  a  given  head,  and  10  to 
15  per  cent,  of  added  speed  will  cause  a  normal  flow.  The 
form  of  the  vanes  may  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  in  so 
far  as  modifying  speed  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  vane  tii)s 
and  some  other  causes.     The  results  stated  must  have  been 


Fig.   II. 


caused  by  not  adapting  the  speed  of  the  vanes  to  their  form, 
otherwise  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  call  them  nonsense. 

This  Appold  extieriment,  and  some  others  of  the  kind  a."; 
well,  give  wrong  inferences  to  those  not  able  to  understand 
the  nature  of  forces  at  work,  and  have  letl  to  a  widespread 
opinion  that  the  form  of  the  vanes  is  a  very  important  matter. 
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\s  liereas  experience,  as  well  as  rational  inference  anil  analj'sis, 
!'iiist  show  that  aside  from  the  dragging  friction  of  the  vane 
lipstlieir  form  is  iu  common  designs  a  matter  of  no  consc- 
iiience,  or  of  little  conseiiuence. 

Iu  a  pump  operating  under  heads  from  10  to  50  ft.,  wheie 
I  lie  Uinfiential  energy  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the  eftect,  the 
Mines  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  flow  of  water 
!  roin  the  center  to  the  periphery  of  tlie  impeller,  but  divergence 
from  this  is,  as  before  sjiid,  of  little  consequence. 

The  function  of  the  vanes  is  to  set  the  water  in  revolution, 
.iiid  at  heads  exceeding  40  ft.,  is  but  little  more  :  the  most  ini- 
piirtant  matter  being  the  drag  or  friction  of  their  tips  on  the 
.lischarge  water  in  the  pump  chamber  beyond  the  vanes.  To 
make  this  understood  it  will  be  neces.sury  to  again  refer  to  the 
velocities  of  the  impeller  and  discharge  water  around  it.  The 
discharge  flow  is  constant,  and  arranged  at  from  5  to  10  ft.  i)er 
vcond,  commonly  about  8  ft.  At  a  head  of  50  ft.  the  velocity 
(if  the  impeller   will  be  :         .     ,  .- 

.ilwut  50  ft.  J >er  second,  '  1 

or  compared  to  the  dis- 
charge flow,  more  than 
six  times  as  great,  so  the 
li|)8of  the  vanes  in  every 
.10  ft.  of  movement  must 
drag  40  ft.  over  the  dis- 
iharge  water.  This  fric- 
tion is  a  frecjueut  source 
of  loss  in  centrifugal 
pumps,  and  in  one  ex- 
periment tried  by  the 
writer  showed  that  25 
per  cent,  of  the  power 
applied  was  consumed 
by  retardation  thus 
caused. 

This  is  a  reason  for 
ri'ducing  the  dimension 
'  in  flg.  2  to  its  lowest 
limits,  narrowing  the  tips  of  the  vanes  and  reducing  the 
friction  accordingly,  but  the  point  to  l)e  presented  here  is  that 
;kS  the  head  and  velocity  of  the  impeller  increases,  the  vanes 
should  be  narrower  at  their  tips  and  terminate  more  tangen- 
tially.  The  tips  are,  iu  fact,  all  that  need  be  considered. 
These  should  change  from  a  curve  fnrward  for  low  heads,  as 
sliown  in  fig.  3,  to  a  true  tangent,  or  as  nearly  that  as  possible 
for  heads  of  40  ft.  or  more. 

To  show  the  al)Surdity  of  imputing  efficiency  to  a  form  of 
impeller  vanes,  one  need  go  no  further  than  the  practice  of 
.Messrs.  J.  »fc  II.  Gwynne,  of  London,  and  of  Mr  Charles 
IJrown,  of  Sulzcr  Bros.,  Winterthur,  Switzerland.  Drawings 
of  the  vanes  designed  by  Mr.  Brown,  shown  in  flg.  12,  are 
tiiiien  from  a  communication  by  him  tJ  Engineering,  London, 
about  eight  years  ago,  and  which  we  reproduce  as  follows  : 

To  the  Editor  of  Enginefring  : 

Sir  :  The  explanation  given  by  your  correspondent  in  No. 
I,(i02  of  the  reason  why  the  circumferential  velocity  of  cen- 
trifugal pumps  does  not  need  to  attain  the  value  Vi  g  h  may 
Uc  one  reason,  but  not  the  only  one.  About  1!:^  1  carried  out 
:i  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  best  forms  and  propor- 
ti.nis  of  centrifugal  pumps,  and  found  that  the  form  of  the 
blades  had  a  very  great  influence  on  the  circumferential  speed 
i(<iuircd.  The  annexed  sketch,  fig,  12,  shows  the  formsof  vanes 
ixperiniented  on  ;  the  total  lift  was  in  all  cases  45  ft.,  the  inner 
:ind  the  outer  diameters  of  the  disks  as  1  and  '6.  To  hold  the 
water  at  this  height,  but  without  any  discharge  : 

No.  1  retjuireil  just  ^2  g  h. 

No.  2        "        considerably  more. 

No.  3        "        still  more. 

No.  4  ■        0  82  X  V2p  A. 

No.  4  form  was  the  best  in  every  respect,  and  I  continued 
:o  use  it  from  the  lime  the  experiments  were  made  to  the  pres- 
'  nt  day.  C.  Brown. 

The  first  clause  of  this  communication  furnishes  the  secret 
'jf  the  Appold  tallies  before  referred  to,  and  the  whole  indicates 
'lie  value  that  can  be  placed  on  the  form  of  vanes.  One  wouhl 
'k!  at  a  loss  to  refer  to  any  higher  authority  than  the  able  en- 
-.'inecr  above  (juoted,  and  to  suppo.se  that  Messrs.  Sulzer  Bros., 
ine  of  the  most  eminent  firms  in  the  world,  would  construct 
■•(-•ntrifugal  pumps  of  low  ctficiency  is  not  sup|)osable  at  all. 

The  wiiter  in  his  own  practice  has  not  made  expeiiincnts  to 
Ifterminc  the  elficiency  and  speed  resulting  from  vanes  of 
lillerent  forms,  and  has  never  considered  it  necessary  to  do 
^0.  It  is  one  thing  in  centrifugal  pump  construction  that 
-eems  to  Ik'  within  easy  and  rational  analysis.  The  main 
'hing,  and  that  which  has  led  to  the  many  ateurd  statements. 


is  the  change  required  in  circumferential  velocity  by  the  form 
of  tlie  vanes  and  the  effect  of  dragging  action  on  the  discharge 
water  by  ranes  not  terminating  in  a  proper  shape  where  pumps 
are  to  operate  against  high  heads. 

CUT-OFF    OK    BAFFLING    VANES. 

By  this  term  is  meant  the  web  or  vane  shows  at  « in  fig.  1.  ■ 
These  have  also  been  set  up  as  an  important  element  govern- 
ing the  efficiency  of  centrifugal  pumps,  in  fact,  almost  every- 
thing has  been  so  considered  except  the  paint  on  the  outside, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  this  has  not  been  included  among  the 
factors  relating  to  pump  performance. 

The  value  of  these  cut-off  plates,  which  in  the  Parson's  ex- 
periments showed  an  effect  equal  to  one  third  of  the  duty,  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  principal 
makers  on  this  coast,  who  has  constructed  a  great  many  suc- 
cessful pumps  of  all  sizes,  discards  this  cut-off  vane  altogether. 
Like  the  form  of  vanes  it  is  one  thing  that  admits  of  rational 
treatment,  in  so  far  that  such  cut-off  plates  can  do  no  harm. 
Tangential  energy,  which  these  plates  or  throats  are  supposed 
to  intercept  and  direct,  does  not  take  place  at  the  point  of  dis- 
charge any  more  than  at  othei  points  around  the  impeller,  and 
the  main  function  is  to  propel  the  "  slip"  between  the  impeller 
and  discharge  water  to  take  place  in  a  line  close  around  the 
periphery,  instead  of  in  a  volute  path. 

As  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  the  circumferential 
velocity  of  an  impeller  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  dis- 
charge water  around  the  impeller.  At  a  head  of  25  ft.  this 
difference  is  as  one  to  five,  or  thereabout,  and  the  "  slipping" 
velocity  is  four-fifths  that  of  the  impeller.  The  cut-off  vanes 
determine  the  situation  radially  of  this  line  of  slip,  and  whether 
it  takes  place  at  the  tip  of  the  blades  in  one  circle,  or  whether 
it  takes  place  in  what  may  be  called  volute  strata,  between  the 
impeller  and  discharge  water,  can  only  be  a  matter  of  immate- 
rial difference.  It  is  best  to  employ  such  vanes,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  :  It  meets  common  opinion  as  to  the  best  form  of 
construction.  It  can  do  no  harm,  and  makes  a  strong  tie  or 
connection  between  the  side  plates  at  tliat  point.  The  follow- 
ing circumstance  is  the  nearest  to  decisive  experiment  that  can 
be  referred  to. 

The  writer  in  1885  designed  lor  a  San  Francisco  firm  a  dredg- 
ing pump  to  be  employed  in  lifting  silt  from  the  bay  and  send- 
ing it  ashore  in  long  pipes.  The  pump  casing  was  of  rectangu- 
lar section  around  the  impeller,  volute  in  form  and  terminated 
at  the  discharge  with  a  throat  or  passage  of  6  in.  clear  of  the 
vanes.  The  engineer  of  the  firm  insisted  on  having  a  cut-off 
plate,  which  was  made  of  steel  \  in.  thick,  and  set  in  at  a 
proper  angle,  and  to  clear  the  vanes  by  \  in.  The  pump  was 
arranged  with  an  open  gauge  pipe  16  ft.  high,  by  means  of 
which  the  discharge  friction  heatl  could  l)e  observed  with  pre- 
cision The  man  in  charge  of  the  machinery  was  informed 
that  the  throat  piece  or  cut-off  would  probably  "  go  out"  as 
soon  as  a  bowlder  or  some  scrap  iron  went  through  tne  pump, 
and  in  that  case  he  was  to  oljserve  the  speed,  friction  head,  and 
any  change  in  the  operation  of  the  pump. 

The  dredging  operations  were  l)eing  carried  on  in  a  place 
where  a  great  deal  of  iron  scrap  had  t^en  unloaded  from  ves- 
sels, and  it  was  but  a  short  time  when  th«  cut  off  throat  was 
carried  awa}-,  and  sent  out  in  the  shore  pipes.  The  man  in 
charge,  a  good  mechanic,  and  now  a  member  of  a  well-known 
firm  of  hydraulic  engineers  in  San  Francisco,  reported  that  no 
change  could  be  detected  in  any  way  when  the  throat  piece 
was  knocked  out,  and  he  preferred  having  no  obstruction  of 
the  kind  in  the  pump  again. 

DOUBLE   ISLET    PU.MP8. 

In  treating  upon  the  subject  of  balancing  tlie  impellers  of 
centrifugal  pumps,  double  inlets  were  not  included  among  the 
means  by  which  this  could  be  accomplished,  because  this  plan 
of  construction  involves  a  good  deal  besides  balancing.  There 
are  a  great  many  among  both  makers  and  users  of  such  pumps 
who  think  there  is  no  other  way  to  operate  an  impeller  in 
equilibrium  except  to  make  it  symmetrical  on  each  side  of  a 
pump,  and  provide  a  forked  suction  pipe  with  an  inlet  at  each 
side.  This  opinion,  which  is  after  all  not  to  l)e  wondered  at 
when  the  complexity  of  this  balancing  matter  is  considered, 
has  l)een  the  cause,  no  doubt,  of  pumps  l>eing  made  with 
double  inlets,  against  all  the  objections,  mechanical  and  other, 
that  applies  to  this  system. 

The  objections  to  double  or  forked  inlets  are  :  1.  The  im- 
pos.sibility  of  securing  easy  entering  curves.  2.  Inconvenience 
of  access  and  expense  of  fitting.  3.  The  spindles  passing 
through  and  obstructini^  the  inlet  pipes.  4.  Inaccessibility  of 
the  suction  pipe  by  reason  of  its  lieing  under  the  pump.  .5. 
Reducing  the  inlet  areas  b)'  dividing  them  into  two  parts  with 
a  sharp  ledge  to  catch  obstructions.  6.  Preventing  the  dis- 
charge case  from  being  set  at  various  angles  independent  of 
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the  suction  pipes.  To  these  objections  can  be  adde<l  general 
complication  and  expense  not  required.  In  land  drainage 
operations  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  presumably  everywhere, 
doul)le-in1ct  pumps  are  liable  to  obstruction  by  tule  roots,  bean 
straw,  weeds  and  other  kinds  of  debris  that  is  unavoidably  car- 
ried into  the  sumps. 

1  In  the  case  of  double-inlet  pumps  where  the  suction  pipes 
are  separate,  and  constitute  framing  on  which  the  piimp  cham- 
ber is  supported,  there  is  a  considerable  saving  of  material  and 
several  of  the  objections  l)efore  named  do  not  apply.  There  is 
the  advantage  for  low  heads  of  making  the  impeller  much 
smaller  in  diameter,  and  this  permits  smaller  dimensions  in  all 
parts,  the  general  dimensions  of  centrifugal  pumps  being  ap- 
proximately as  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  fans  or  im- 
pellers. 

As  to  btilancing  by  a  double  inlet,  this  applies  only  to  hori- 
zontal pumps,  and,  as  has  been  explained,  can  be  attained  in 
other  ways  than  by  double  inlets,  at  less  expense,  with  easier 
curves  and  a  more  symmetrical  construction. 

CENTKIFUOAL   DRKDOINO   PUMPS. 

One  of  the  most  successful  applications  of  centrifugal  pumps 
has  been  for  dredging  purposes,  raising  and  impelling  silt, 
sand  and  gravel  from  the  bottom  of  rivers  and  harbors.  This 
work  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  done  with  what  may  lie  called 
water  pumps,  such  as  have  l)een  heretofore  descril)ed,  but  for 
successful  working  a  very  different  type  is  required. 

The  casing  should  1)6  rectangular  so  as  to  avoid  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  the  friction  of  tenacious  material,  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  impingement  from  the  impeller  over  a  larger  area, 
also  to  permit  a  detac;hable  lining  that  is  esisily  replaced.  As 
an  angular  section  for  the  pump  chamber  calls  for  an  impeller 
of  parallel  width,  there  is,  of  course,  some  loss  of  efflciencv, 
because  of  the  change  of  velocity  from  the  inlet  to  the  dis- 
charge chaml)er,  but  in  dredging,  efficiency  is  not  the  first 
thing  to  be  considered  in  designing  centrifugal  pumps.  The 
main  thing  is  endurance  against  accident  and  wear.  The  pump 
itself  is  but  one  element  among  a  number  that  make  up  a  dredg- 
ing plant,  and  the  main  point  is  to  keep  all  in  constant  operation. 

In  pumping  silicious  material  that  is  heavy,  especially.flne 
sand,  if  a  pump  stops  while  the  discharge  pi|K>8  are  fille«i  with 
spoil,  it  settles  on  the  bottom  and  packs  so  as  to  be  difficult  to 
dislodge.  The  main  thing  is  to  "  keep  going,"  and  whatever 
tends  to  security  in  this  direction  is  more  important  than  a  high 
efficiency  of  a  pump.  An  open-vane  impeller  is  preferable, 
because  it  affords  no  chance  for  the  lodgment  of  stones,  or 
other  obstructions  drawn  in.  also  because  the  vanes  can  be 
made  elastic,  which  is  a  very  important  matter,  as  it  avoids 
danger  of  fracture  when  8oli(rs  pass  through. 

The  discharge-way  should  be  at  the  bottom,  so  that  solids 
will  not  have  to  be  thrown  over"  but  may  pass  out  as  soon 
:is  clear  from  the  vanes,  also  to  avoid  charging,  which  is  an 
annoyance  and  causes  delay.  Steel  or  wrought  iron  is  the  most 
suitable  material  for  dredging  impellers.  The  writer  has.  in 
two  cases,  one  for  a  pump  of  200  H.P.  and  one  for  a  pump  of 
400  H.P.,  used  successfully  flve-vaned  impellers  of  cast  steel, 
but  these  are  open  to  the  objection  of  requiring  complete  re- 
newal if  worn  or  fractured,  and  it  is  proposed  in  future  cases 
to  employ  plates  of  steel  riveted  to  a  square  extension  of  the 
shaft,  as  shown  in  tig  3,  but  with  lieavier  proportions. 

In  river  dredging,  such  as  is  carried  on  in  the  Clutha  River, 
in  New  Zealand,  the  Murray  River  in  Australia,  and  in  the 
rivers  of  California,  dredging  pumps  shoidd  be  arranged  with 
large  catch  chambers  in  the  suction  pipes,  otherwise  the  pumps 
have  to  be  arranged  to  pass  without  injury  stones  as  large  as 
will  go  through  the  pipes.  This  is  possible,  but  produces  a 
good  deal  of  distortion  in  the  design.  In  no  case  is  there  such 
ill  adaptation  of  centrifugal  pumps  as  for  dredging,  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  perhaps,  when  practice  is  so  diversified 
for  common  purposes. 

KKFICIEXCY   OP   CENTRIFUGAL    PUMPS. 

Under  this  head  is  to  be  noted  the  singular  fitct  that  the 
commercial  efficiency  of  centrifugal  pumps  is  continually  con- 
sidtreil  in  their  sale,  and  stipulated  for  in  contnicts,  while  no 
such  guarantee  is  expected  or  even  inquired  about  in  the  case 
of  piston-pumps  of  the  trade  types.  The  reason  of  this  is,  no 
dcubt,  mainly  accidental,  growing  out  of  the  new  pumps  being 
a  kind  of  mysterious  machine  that  can  Iw  driven  williin  20  per 
cent,  of  the  working  speed  and  pro<luce  no  result. 

Positive  pumps  of  all  kinds,  or  indeed  all  but  centrifugal 
pumps,  discharge  water  in  proportion  to  their  rate  of  motion, 
hence  tliere  is  a  distrust  of  efficiency  in  centrifugal  pumps,  not  to 
Ix'  wondered  at,  wlieu  such  a  pump  miy  be  driven  at  nine-tentlis 
of  its  ni>riual  speed  and  discharge  no  water  at  all.  In  most  of 
the  experiments  that  have  been  published,  the  main  clement  of 
all,  the  speed  of  impellers,  has  not  been  varied  and  the  results  | 


included.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  way  of  predetermining  the 
speed  of  a  centrifugal  pump,  except  by  the  velocity  of  the  dis 
charged  water,  and  changes  of  this  velocity  may  greatly  var_\ 
the  working  efficiency,  or,  as  said,  stop  the  work  altogether. 

The  most  careful  and  extended  experiments  for  efficiency 
known  to  the  writer  have  been  those  at  Ferrari,  Italy,  whert 
six  laige  pumps  of  42  in.  bore  have  IxM^n  tested  for  efficiency  n 
number  of  times  over  a  period  of  years,  showing  a  result  o! 
about  65  per  cent,  of  the  engine  power  in  water  raised.  Equal 
or  better  results  have  been  attained  with  some  of  the  recent 
plants  for  draining  purposes  erected  here  in  California,  and  il 
is  safe  to  assume  that  for  large  pumps  and  heads,  not  exce<-d- 
ing  20  ft.,  an  efficiency  of  70  per  cent,  should  be  realized  from 
this  time  forw^ard.  For  greater  heads  and  smaller  pumps  tin 
efticiency  falls  off  for  several  reasons.  The  frictional  surfaces 
of  the  pipes  and  waterways  increase  as  their  size  is  diminished, 
and  the  friction  of  impellers  as  the  square  of  their  diameter. 
One  authority,  before  quoted,  claims  that  the  sum  of  resistances 
in  centrifugal  pumps  increa.ses  as  the  cube  of  the  velocity. 
What  this  may  mean  is  not  ca.sy  to  discern.  If  velocity  of  the 
water  is  meant,  an  increase  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  per  second  would 
call  for  2.37  times  as  much  power  to  raise  a  given  amount  of 
water,  or  an  increase  from  H  ft.  to  10  ft.  per  second,  which  is 
within  the  working  range  of  such  pumps,  would  demand  an 
increase  of  power  as  8  to  1. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  velocity  of  the  impeller  is  meant, 
this  is  as  the  square  root  of  the  head,  and  Its  cube  root  has  nn 
application  supposable.  For  example,  for  heads  of  9  and  3<) 
ft.,  the  square  roots  will  be  3  and  6,  or,  conveited  to  impeller 
velocity,  24  and  48  ft.  per  second  respectively.  The  cubes  of 
these  quantities  are  13,824  and  110,592,  or  8  to  1. 

The  true  factor  of  resistance  is  the  head,  or  its  resultant  the 
velocity  of  the  imp«11er,  and  a  safe  rule  is  to  assume  a  possible 
efficiency  of  65  per  cent,  for  pumps  of  12  in.  and  more  in  bore, 
and  for  heads  of  20  ft.  or  le.ss.  For  small  pumps  and  heads 
from  20  to  100  ft.,  deduct  1  per  cent,  from  efficiency  for  each 
2J  ft.  of  added  head.  This  may  not  l>c  scientific  or  mathe- 
matical, but  it  is  very  nearly  true,  which  is  the  important  point 
to  be  Icarneil.  and  makers  of  centrifugal  pumps  will  find  it  to 
accord  with  fair  experimente.  As  the  question  may  be  asked, 
and  properly  too,  how  such  a  rule  wa«  arrived  at,  the  answer 
is,  by  providing  steam  power  to  raise  water  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses in  California,  and  for  heads  from  40  to  127  ft.  There  are 
at  least  one  hundred  plants  of  the  kind  in  the  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley, where  olwervations  can  be  made  to  determine  the  consumiv 
tion  of  power  in  proportion  to  the  head  of  resistance.  In  this 
increase  of  frictional  resistance  lies  the  limitation  of  centrifu- 
gal pumping  in  respect  to  the  head.  In  piston  pumps  fric- 
tional resistance  increases  but  little  with  added  head  and  press- 
ure, being  only  that  of  flow  and  of  machine  l)earings.  But  in 
centrifugal  pumps  friction  at  the  sides  and  periphery  of  ini- 
j)ellers  increases  in  some  proportion,  as  indicated.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter not  very  well  understood,  and,  so  far  as  known,  the  only 
data  to  be  referred  to  are  the  experiments  of  F*rofessor  F.  G. 
Ilesse.  of  the  University  of  California,  which  will  be  referred 
to  in  his  contribution  before  noted. 

A  head  of  127  ft.  is  above  mentioned.  This  is  the  highest 
that  has  been  attempted,  and  is  for  raising  water  from  wells  at 
the  city  water  works.  San  Jose.  California.  The  limitation  in 
this  direction  is  not  known,  the  present  lifts  iieing  from  water- 
bearing strata  tolerably  uniform  in  depth,  and  from  which  the 
water  rises  to  within  the  distances  named  of  the  required  dis- 
cbarge level.— /«<f««<m».' 

(TO  BE  COKTINtJKD.) 


POLE  AND  ROPE  CONSTRUCTION  STAGING. 


By  James  F.  Hobart,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  FORM  of  staging  well  adapted  for  heavy  construction 
work,  such  as  brick,  terra-cotta  and  small  cut  stone  material, 
is  illu8trate<l  by  the  accompanying  engraving  (fig.  1).  This 
staging,  or  the  framework  thereof,  is  constrneted  entiiely  ot 
j)ole8  and  ropes.  The  former  are  of  spruce,  from  12  ft.  to  50 
ft.  long,  and  are  inside  of  6  in.  in  diameter  at  the  large  end, 
and  not  less  than  2i  in.  in  diameter  at  the  top.  Spruce  poles 
are  preferable  in  sections  of  the  country  to  wliich  they  are  in- 
digenous. Spruce  poles  are  light,  stiff  and  strong,  they  are 
also  comparatively  cheap. 

Well- dried  pine  saplings  may  l)e  used  for  staging  purposes, 
but  they  are  not  as  strong  as  spruce,  therefore  the  staging  con- 
structed of  pine  will  not  carry  as  great  a  loiul  as  when  built  of 
spruce.  Yellow  pine  poles  make  an  excellent  stage,  but  the 
timber  is  much  heavier  than  spruce,  consequently  the  labor  of 
building  is  greater.  Ordinary  white  birch  (gray  birch)  has 
been  employed  to  advantage  in  localities  where  that  wood 
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ali'unds.  The  resulting  stage  is  very  strong,  but  the  wood  is 
fiiily  as  heavy  as  yellow  pine.  In  tropical  countries,  where 
)i.imlx)0  abounds,  a  more  desirable  timber  for  "  rope  and  pole" 
fttiLrings  could  not  be  conceived. 

rhe  rope  usually  employed  is  "  three-eighths"  or  "  half- 
iiiili"  hcr^p.  Cotton  rope  is  ^ood  ;  but  Manilla  rope  seems  to 
br  avoided  by  the  stage  builder— this  kind  of  rope,  being 
hiirder,  does  not  adapt  itself  to  the  work  as  readily  as  the  softer 
v.irleties,  which  cling  like  a  glove  to  the  smoothest  pole.  If 
tiK'  staging  is  to  stand  for  a  long  time,  say  several  montlis  be- 
fore removal,  tarred  rope  may  be  used  to  advantage.  This 
kind  of  Manilla  rope  will  "  cling  :"  but  if  a  rope  is  to  be  used 
ill  its  natural  state,  choose  one  of  the  "soft"  vaiieties  men- 
tioned above. 

^hc  staging  illustrated  by  fig.  1  has  not  a  nail  in  it,  and  the 
ni.'iteriul,  when  removed,  will  lie  just  as  good  lor  another  stage 
us  it  was  when  new.     There  are  no  nails  to  pull  out,  break  off 


light  work  and  for  walls  not  very  high.  For  high  or  heavy 
work  girts  should  be  lashed  on  at  every  staging. 

Another  girt  has  been  started,  iis  shown  at  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  fig.  1.  This  girt  will  come  about  right  to  re- 
ceive a  set  of  ledgers  after  the  wall  has  been  built  up  by  a 
double  tiei  of  the  horses  shown  at  the  left.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  stage  to  be  built  on  the  top  girt  terminates  the  height  of 
this  stage.  It  will  not  stand  building  to  a  greater  height,  be- 
cause there  will  be  nothing  to  stay  the  poles  between  the  upper 
and  lower  girls  after  the  planking  has  been  removed  from  the 
second  tier  of  ledgers.  In  order,  tlien,  to  make  this  stage 
available  for  heavy  work,  every  tier  of  ledgers  must  be  sup- 
plied with  a  row  of  girt  poles.  Indeed,  for  the  very  heaviest 
work  girt  poles  are  lashed  on  for  every  second  stage,  using  only 
one  row  of  horses  between. 

P.racing  may  be  applied  when  necessary,  and  the  bracing 
may  be  lashed  on  and  consist  of  poles  of  a  smaller  size  if  they 
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'  >r  to  split  the  material,  as  is  the  case  when  the  ledgers  are  made 
if  boards  or  plank  and  nailc<l  or  spiked  to  the  parts.  As 
liown  in  the  illustration,  tlie  staging  consists  of  four  parts  be- 
-ide  the  ropes — viz.,  the  posts,  girders,  ledgers  and  fiooring. 

There  are  two  good  methods  of  erecting  this  form  of  staging, 
'Ut  one  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  1  ;  the  other  method  consists 
'f  putting  the  first  row  of  girt  poles  8  ft.  from  the  ground  in- 
lead  of  4  ft.,  as  in  the  example  illustrated.  Either  way  is 
:»od,  according  to  circumstances  and  material.  In  the  exam- 
'le  illustrated  the  poles  are  set  into  the  ground  about  6  in., 
iierely  to  sustain  them  in  a  vertical  position  until  the  second 
■ow  of  ledgers  Iihs  been  put  in  place. 

The  metliod  illustrated  is  preferable  with  short  poles,  but 
"•lien  long  ones  are  to  be  useil  the  wall  may  be  built  up  about 
•  ft.  by  tiie  ust!  of  a  double  tier  of  horses  and  planking,  then 
lie  fifHt  ledger  poles  knotted  on  at  the  right  height  to  receive 
•i-dger  poles  for  the  third  staging.  Tliat  would  bring  the  first 
I'lw  of  girt  poles  up  to  wliere  the  second  row  of  ledgers  in  fig. 
I  are  lashed  directly  to  the  post  poles  without  the  use  of  a  girt. 
This  metliod,  shown  by  fig.  1,  answers  well  for  comparatively 


are  to  be  had.  In  general  practice,  however,  the  same  size  of 
pole  is  used  alike  for  post,  girt  and  brace.  Neiir  the  center  of 
the  illustration  a  tower  is  shown,  which  was  constructed  to  ac- 
commodate the  "  steam  Irishman,"  or  power  hod-carrying  de- 
vice. The  construction  of  the  tow^er  is  very  plainly  shown  in 
the  engraving,  and  no  description  is  necessary  except  to  state 
that  sometimes  the  pole  girts  of  the  tower  are  omitte<i  and 
board  girts  nailed  on  instead.  But  tbeie  is  no  need  of  this, 
and  the  "all  pole"  tower  can  be  made  to  fill  the  bill  com- 
pletely. 

Usually  but  one  brick  is  left  out  of  the  wall  for  each  ledger, 
the  small  end  of  the  short  piece  of  ptole  being  let  into  the  wall, 
the  larger  end  being  lashed  to  the  post.  A  thin  wedge  driven 
in  on  top  of  each  le<lgcr  pole  does  awaj'  with  any  possibility 
of  the  pole's  coming  out  of  the  wall  It  also  stiffens  the  entire 
staging  to  a  great  extent.  This  staging  may  b&lL'xtended  to 
any  required  height  within  limits  of  the  strength  of  the  mate- 
rial used,  and  as  soon  as  the  staging  gets  high  enough  to  en- 
able the  work  man  to  reach  the  top  of  a  pole,  it  should  be  spliced 
by  holding  up  another  pole  and  lashing  it  securely  to  the  lower 
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pole.    Three  men  are  needed  to  do  this  -two  lo  hold  the  jiole 
in  position  and  one  to  apply  the  rope. 

A  fastening  like  that  shown  by  fig.  2  is  the  proper  way  to 
apply  the  rope.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fastening  is  com- 
menced al  the  bottom,  and  ends  at  the  top,  where  the  end  of 
the  rope  is  fastened  by  tucking  it  down  between  tlie  winding 
and  the  poles,  then  pulling  the  rope  end  tightly  under  the 
winding  as  shown.  Tlie  beauty  of  this  style  of  rope  hitch  is 
that  heat,  cold,  rain  or  sunshine  has  no  effect  upon  the  hold- 
ing power  of  the  fastening.  When  the  rope  gets  wet  it  sim- 
ply shrinks  a  little,  making  the  fastening  all  the  tighter. 
\Vhen  sunshine  dries  and  stretches  the  ropes,  tlie  poles  sag  a 
very  little,  and   this  tiglitens  the  coils  again  at  once.     The 
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KNOT   FOR 
SPLICING  POSTS 


horizontal  pole  can  roll  in  the  rope,  and  a  pull  on  the  rop( 
accompanied  by  a  twist  on  the  pole  by  the  assistant  who  i 
holding  it  in  position,  makes  the  rope  strain  up  very  tight.  ., 
turn  of  the  rope  around  the  post  must  next  be  taken,  then 
turn  around  the  ledger,  another  around  the  post,  and  su  of 
alternating  from  one  to  the  other  until  from  five  lo  Icn  turn 
have  been  put  on,  according  to  the  requirements  of  strengtl 
etc. 

The  girts  should  be  attached  to  tlie  posts  in  this  manner  au<: 
the  ledgers  made  fast  to  tlie  girts  in  a  similar  manner.  Whei 
no  girt  18  used,  the  letlger  poles  should  be  attached  directly  t- 
the  posts  by  the  same  kind  of  a  knot.  Indeed,  it  is  only  neces 
sary  to  use  the  two  hitches  illustrated.     The  workmen  ar 

. often  tempted  to  make  a  simple  hitcl' 

-•■'  "'••.,  in  fastening  ledgers  to  girts,  but  don'; 

\  do  it.    It  is  easy  to  wind  the  rope  riglii 

y-\  around  l)oth  poles  without  taking  tin 

"•- .-"' I  "  alternate"  hitches  shown   by  fig.  4 

i  but  a  stage  cannot  be  too  well  or  strong 

ly  built,  and  the  man  who  "  scamps' 
work  of  this  kind  should  he  run  out  ol 
the  business. 

Pig.  5  illustrates  a  completed  vertical 
or  post  splice,  and  also  shows  the  back 
or  opposite  side  of  the  ledger  or  girt 
hitch  (tig.  4  showing  the  front  side  of 
the  knot,  fig.  4  the  fitck  side).  In  put 
ting  on  the  rope  lashings  care  must  be 
taken  that  there  is  no  loose  bark  to  slip 
after  the  rope  is  in  place.  Knots  or 
other  rough  parts  should  be  trimmed 
smooth.  If  a  girt  or  a  ledger  comes 
where  there  is  a  vertical  or  a  horizontal 
splice,  pay  no  attention  to  either,  but 
put  the  rope  lashing  right  over  the  hitch 
already  made,  just  as  if  it  was  the  mid 
die  of  a  single  stick  instead  of  a  joint 
between  two  poles.  Do  the  work  thor- 
oughly and  no  accident  will  ever  happt-n 
on  your  job  through  failure  of  the  con 
struction  staging. 
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effect  of  many  weeks'  exposure  to  alternation  of  temperature, 
moisture  and  dryness,  is  perhaps  only  to  lower  the  upper  stag- 
ings an  inch  or  two  at  tlie  most. 

It  will  bo  quite  a  task  for  the  novice  to  put  up  a  fastening 
like  that  illustrated  by  tig.  2.  The  first  step  is  to  make  the 
hitch  shown  by  fig.  ;3— something  like  the  ordinary  "  timlicr 
hitch" — two  complete  turns  of  the  rope  being  made  around  the 
top  of  the  pole,  and  the  ends  of  the  rope  being  disposed  of  as 
sliown  in  the  engiaving.  The  second  pole,  or  "  top-mast."  is 
next  placed  in  (K).sition  and  a  turn  of  the  rope  taken  around  it, 
after  wliich  the  rope  is  wound  alternately  around  each  pole 
until  it  carries  from  three  to  six  turns  (according  to  strength 
of  stage  desired),  then  the  coils  are  passed  around  both  poles, 
:is  shown  in  fig.  2,  from  four  to  eight  turns  In-ing  made  ami  the; 
rope's  end  fastened  aa  alwve  descrilx.-d. 

F.ir  putting  on  a  ledger  pole,  the  hitch  shown  by  fig.  4  is 
used.  Tliis  is  started  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  the  ver- 
tical splice  was  commenced— the  double-turn  hitch  being  put 
on  and  the  ledger  i>ole  laid  on  top  ot  it.  Next,  one  turn  is 
taken  around  the  ledger  pole  and  the  rope  pulled  very  taut ;  the 


THE  AUXILIARY  MACHINERY 
OF  A  MODERN  CRUISER.* 


By  Fkederick  ARSEMtrs. 


While  there  is  some  difference  in  the 
amount  aqd  arrangement  of  auxiliary 
machinery  in  cruisers  of  the  same  class, 
the  description  of  one  will  suffice  for 
the  whole  class,  and  I  have  chosen  fur 
this  sketch  a  cruiser  which,  through  lier 
wonderful  speed  performance  a  short 
time  ago,  is  well  known  to  everybody 
—the  protected  cruiser  Columbi<i—l\\i: 
greatest  triumph  for  our  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  for  her  builders,  William 
Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship  and  Engine  Build 
ing  Company.  It  is  a-stonishing  what 
a  number  of  different  steam  engines  it 
takes  to  run  one  of  these  great  ships, 
although  they  liave  acrew  of  a  number 
that  would  seem  sufticient  to  handle 
almost  anything,  yet  there  is  such  a  variety  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed constantly  that  modern  practice  is  to  depend  on  the  crew 
mainly  for  thefightingpartof  the  business,  and  to  feed  and  regu- 
late that  mass  of  machinery  which  makes  the  ship  inhabitable 
and  gives  it  motion.  To  lift  the  heavy  anchors,  to  hoist  shot 
and  shell,  and  to  lift  the  ashes  from  the  depths  of  the  stokehold 
would  be  too  slow  a  process  if  done  by  hand,  and  speed  is  now 
the  motto.  Tlie  systems  of  draining  and  pumping  to  keep  the 
ships  free  from  water,  to  feed  the  toilers  and  supply  water  for 
various  purposes  to  different  parts  of  tlie  shijw,  and  the  electric 
lighting  and  ventilation  mu.st  to  a  great  extent  lie  duplicate<l, 
so  that  no  ordinary  breakdown  will  di.sjible  tlie  interior  work- 
ings of  the  ships.  Let  us  make  a  trip  through  the  ship.  Com- 
mencing down  in  the  engine  rooms  we  find,  first,  some  para- 
siu-s  to  the  three  colossal  main  engines  (43,  .VJ  and  92  in.  X 
42  in.  stroke).  One,  the  turning  engine,  consists  of  two  verti- 
cal single-cylinder  engines  H  in.  diameter  and  6  in.  stroke. 
They  have  a  common  shaft  with  a  worm  in  the  middle,  while 
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II  roiigli  gearing  turns  the  main  shaft  to  a  suitable  position  for 
s-  irtiiig.  Another  one  is  tlie  reversing  engine,  a  single  up- 
r;  :lit  cylinder  16  in.  X  22  in.  Tliis  has  on  top  a  hydraulic 
(■  iitrolling  cj'linder,  which  can  \te  used  in  case  of  breakdown, 
h  it  which  in  ordinary  running  serves  as  an  excellent  guide  for 
tl  r  piston-rod  which  acts  through  a  lever  on  the  high-pressure 
V live  liners.  Independent  of  the  main  engine  stands  in  each 
(if  the  three  engine-rooras  one  air  pump  connected  to  the  re- 
sjc'ctive  condensers.  They  are  known  as  Blake's  vertical 
'twin"  air  pumps,  each  having  two  steam  cylinders  16  in. 
i!;:inneter,  two  air  cylinders  81i  in.  diameter,  21  in.  stroke. 
I  liey  work  slowly  and  steadily,  about  16  double  strokes  per 
minute,  and  are  remarkably  economical,  as  they  require  only 
iiliout  i  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  H.P.  ;  they  are  very  reliable, 
acid  need  very  little  attention.  Then  in  each  engine-room  are 
two  circulating  pumps  for  forcing  cold  water  through  the  con- 
(linser,  and  also  for  discharging  bilge  w.ater  directly  ovtfr- 
luard.  They  are  centrifugal  pumps,  each  driven  by  a  vertical 
single-cylinder  engine,  but  they  go  in  pairs  and  rest  on  the 
same  beilplate.  The  pair  can  drive  14,000  galls,  or  54  tons  of 
water  per  minute  through  the  condenser  tubes,  or  pumps  out 
tlie  bilge  at  that  rate  in  case  of  a  leak.  These  pumps,  as  well 
iis  the  turning  and  reversing  engines,  are  furnished  by  the 
liiiiiders. 

At  the  outside  bulkhead  in  each  engine-room  is  a  double 
liori/.antal  Blake  pump.  A  fire,  feed  and  bilge  pump,  with 
iMn.  steam  cylinder,  8^  in.  water  cylinder,  and  12  in.  stroke. 
These  pumps  connect  wiili  the  feed  water  tanks  for  feeding 
llie  boilers,  with  sea  valves  for  pumping  water  into  the  fire 
iiiain,  also  through  valve  boxes  with  the  different  drains  for 
<lischarging  l)ilge  water  overboard.  Each  engine-room  has 
li;tnging  on  the  dividing  transverse  bulkhead  a  Blake  duplex 
vortical  fire  and  bilge  pump.  Those  in  the  forward  engine- 
rooms  are  12  in.  X  7i  in.  X  12  in.,  and  in  the  after  one  14 
in.  X  U  in.  X  12  in.  Their  purpose  is  also  to  supply  the  fire 
main  from  the  sea  and  to  discharge  outboard  from  valve-bos 
connections  with  main  and  secondary  drains,  bilge,  and  water- 
l>ottom  suctions.  There  are  also  on  the  same  bulkhead  three 
sets  of  pumps  of  the  same  make  as  the  former,  but  much 
smaller,  having  "i-in.  steam,  4iin.  water  cylinder  and  10  in. 
stroke.  They  are  called  water  service  pumps,  for  their  duty 
is  to  furnish  a  cold  shower  to  the  main  journals,  thrust  bear 
iiigs  and  other  parts  likely  to  be  heated  by  running.  They 
also  supply  the  tire  service.  In  the  after  engine-room  is  a 
Sturtevant  blower  or  ventilating  fan,  36  in.  diameter  and  17 
in.  wide,  driven  by  a  Hi  in.  X  2i  in.  double-enclosed  engine  of 
about  4  I.H.P.  It  will  exhaust  8,000  cub.  ft.  of  air  per  minute 
at  600  revolutions.  Overhead  in  the  two  forward  engine- 
r joms,  right  under  the  armor  grating  and  nearly  covered  from 
sight  by  twisted  masses  of  pipe,  hang  two  Wheeler  auxiliary 
rtmdensers,  really  condensers  for  auxiliary  machinery.  They 
are  9  ft.  long  and  30  in.  diameter,  directly  mounted  upon  com- 
liined  air  and  circulating  pumps,  each  having  12-in.  steam  cyl- 
inders, 10-in.  air  cvlinders,  lO-in.  water  cylinder  and  12  in. 
stroke,  which,  running  at  100  ft.  piston  travel,  have  a  capacity 
i)f  400  galls,  per  minute  each.  In  one  boiler-room  we  find  at 
its  forward  end  on  each  side  a  large  vertical  Blake  duplex 
pump,  with  two  steam  cylinders  12  in.  diameter,  two  water 
cylinders  7i  in.  and  12  in.  stroke.  On  the  starboard  side  is 
the  main  feed  pump,  which  takes  water  from  the  tank  feed 
pipe  connecting  with  the  feed  tanks,  and  pumps  it  into  the 
lioilers  at  the  rate  of  500  galls,  per  minute.  The  one  on  the 
|>ort  side  is  the  auxiliary  feed  pump,  for  while  it  has  the  same 
duty  as  the  main  feed  pump,  it  has  also  valve-box  connections 
with  sea  for  supplying  fire  mains  and  flushing  boilers,  with 
main  and  secondary  drains  and  bilge  suctions,  and  for  empty- 
ing boilers.  They  can  discharge  either  upward  through  feed 
jiipes  to  outboard  delivery  or  down  through  a  bottom  valve. 
Tliey  are  placed  in  each  boiler-room,  and  there  are  eight  in  all. 
lu  each  boiler-room  are  four  large  blowers,  16  in  all,  usetl 
to  force  air  into  the  fire-room  according  to  the  closed  stokehold 
forced-draft  principle.  They  are  5  ft.  diameter  and  14  in. 
wide  at  outlet,  driven  by  5  in.  X  4  in.  double-enclosed  engines, 
and  are  capable  of  delivering  25,000  cub.  ft.  of  air  per  minute, 
with  4-oz.  pressure  and  650  revolutions,  requiring  about  37 
I.H.P.  each.  They  are,  however,  only  expected  to  supply 
-40,000  cub.  ft.  per  minute  altogether,  under  a  pressure  of  1  in. 
of  water.  These,  be  well  as  all  other  blowers  in  the  ships,  are 
of  the  well-known  Sturtevant  make. 

On  the  platform  deck  forward  we  find  there  first  two  small 
■  loublc-hoisting  engines,  44  in.  X  4i  in.,  locati-d  in  the  passing 
room  in  the  midst  of  magazines,  and  used  to  hoist  powder  and 
shell  to  the  gun  deck.  Aft  of  the  magazines,  and  forward  of 
the  boiler  space,  is  the  dynamo-room  or  electric  light  plant. 
The  ship  has  an  installation  of  altout  512  lights,  16  and  50  can- 
dle-power, and  search  lights.  The  generating  plant  consists 
of  two  32-kilowatt  marine  generators  with  attached  dynamos, 


of  the  General  Electric  Company's  make,  having  a  speed  of 
400  revolutions,  and  supplying  400  amperes  at  a  pressure  of 
80  volts.  There  are  also  two  small  electric  fans  21  in.  X  5  in. 
Aft  of  the  engine-room  on  platform  deck  are  two  ammunition 
hoists,  similar  in  design  and  size  to  the  forward  ones.  After 
this  we  come  across  the  Immense  steering  engine— a  double- 
cylinder  horizontal  engine  13  in.  diameter  X  10  in  stroke.  It 
is  geared  to  a  very  large  screw  which  works  two  nuts  connect- 
ed by  rods  to  the  secondary  tiller,  which  again  turns  the  main 
tiller  on  the  compound  lever  principle.  This  steering  engine 
can  be  worked  from  below  protective  decks,  from  bridge  deck, 
pilot  house,  conning-tower,  and  flying  bridges. 

On  the  protective  deck  we  come  across  a  variety  of  blowers. 
Two  of  them,  4  ft.  diameter,  stand  at  the  head  of  the  forward 
engine  hatch,  draw  the  hot  and  foul  air  out  of  the  engine- 
rooms,  and  blow  it  up  through  the  ventilators  ;  capacity,  9,000 
cub.  ft.  The  two  donkey  boiler  rooms  and  the  distilling-room 
have  each  one  blower  about  3  ft.  diameter,  and  they  are  need- 
ed to  keep  the  air  fresh.  About  midships  on  each  side  are  em- 
bedded among  the  coal  bunkers  the  ship's  blower  rooms,  each 
containing  two  blowers  4  ft.  diameter  and  15  in.  wide  at  the 
outlet,  with  4  in.  X  3  in.  double-enclosed  engines,  capable  of 
600  revolutions  and  10,000  cub.  ft.  per  minute  at  a  pressure  of 
2  oz.  They  are  the  heart  and  pulse  of  the  sliip's  ventilation. 
They  draw  through  the  main  ducts  and  pipes  with  their  hun- 
dred of  arms  reaching  into  every  coal  bunker,  every  magazine, 
and  every  state-room  above  and  below.  They  draw  the  vitiated 
air  out,  or,  if  necessary,  can  blow  in  fresh  air.  The  two  don- 
key boiler-rooms  have  each  two  pumps,  small  duplex  vertical, 
6  in.  X  4i  in.  X  7  in.,  one  a  main  feed  pump,  the  other  an 
auxiliary  feed  pump. 

The  distilling-room  is  quite  an  interesting  little  museum  of 
various  steam  pumps.  One  large  horizontal  single-cylinder  is 
a  circulating  pump  for  the  distiller,  taking  water  from  sea 
valve  at  bottom,  and  after  forcing  it  througli  the  distiller,  dis- 
charges into  the  head.  This  is  a  Davidson  pump  8  in.  X  9  in. 
X  12  in.,  capable  of  260  galls,  at  100  revolutions.  Another 
pump  has  two  water  cylinders  2^  in.  diameter,  one  steam  cyl- 
inder 9i  in.  diameter  and  a  common  stroke  of  4  in.  One  end 
of  this  takes  sea  water  from  discharge  of  large  pumps  and 
feeds  into  the  Baird  evaporator.  The  other  end  takes  the  dis- 
tilled water  from  the  filters  and  delivers  to  the  ship's  tanks, 
and  another  small  pump,  single  horizontal,  3^  in.  X  2J  in.  X  4 
in.,  takes  the  drain  from  the  traps  and  delivers  it  to  the  feed 
tanks.  There  stands  also  the  large  wrecking  pumps,  whose 
sole  duty  is  to  pump  from  connection  with  the  main  drain, 
directly  overboard,  water  collecting  in  the  lower  compart- 
ments, which  the  other  pumps  are  unable  to  handle.  It  is  a 
Blake  horizontal  single-cylinder,  10  in.  steam,  14  in.  water  and 
18  in.  stroke,  and  can  at  ordinary  speed,  through  its  8-in.  de- 
livery pipe,  force  840  galls,  per  minute.  To  finish  this  deck, 
there  is  an  upright  engine  for  driving  the  machine  tools  in  the 
engineer's  workshop. 

Going  up  to  the  gun  deck  forward  our  attention  is  first 
called  to  a  mass  of  20  tons  of  machinery  which  we  find  to  l»e  a 
windlass,  of  the  American  Ship  Windlass  Company's  make, 
generally  known  as  the  Providence  windlass.  It  is  driven  by 
two  vertical  engines  with  12-in.  cylinder  diameter  and  14  in. 
stroke,  built  for  2J-in.  chain  and  lO.OOO-lbs.  anchors.  It  also 
drives  a  capstan  located  on  the  upper  deck.  On  this  deck  are 
also  locattMl  the  ash  hoists,  which  hang  a  few  feet  above  the 
deck  of  the  boiler-room  and  dividing  bulkheads.  They  are 
double-cylinder  engines  4i  in.  X  4^  in.,  with  a  drum  and  re- 
versing gear.  They  are  very  neat  and  clever,  and  can  be 
worked  from  the  upper  or  gun  deck  from  either  side  as  re- 
quired. Williamson  Brothers  are  the  makers  of  these  as  well 
as  all  other  hoists  and  the  steering  engine.  There  are  eight  of 
these  ash  hoists.  On  the  upper  deck  is  only  one  engine,  and 
that  is  the  Allen  dense  air  ice  machine.  This  consists  of  an  air 
compressor  5}  in.  diameter  X  10  in.  stroke,  which  compresses 
air  60-210  lbs.,  and  ptasses  it  into  a  cooler,  which  takes  off  the 
heat  of  compression,  and  thence  into  the  expander,  a  regular 
cut-off  machine,  where  the  air  is  admitted  during  part  of  the 
stroke,  then  cut  off,  and  the  air  is  expanded  as  the  stroke  is 
finished.  During  this  expansion  the  air  is  cooled  to  a  very  low 
temperature — practically  60°  F.  below  zero  The  return  stroke 
pushes  this  cold  air  through  the  pipes  that  encircle  the  re- 
f  rigerating-room  and  coils  through  the  scuttle  butt,  and  is  then 
returned  to  the  machine  to  go  through  tlie  same  process  over 
and  over  again.  The  steam  cylinder  for  driving  is  7  in.  diame- 
ter X  10  in.  stroke,  and  uses  50  lbs.  of  steam.  Above  the  deck 
is  the  bridge  deck,  and  there  stand  two  deck  hoists  8  in.  X  8 
in.  double-cylinder  reversible  engines.  This  finishes  the  steam 
machinery  with  the  exception  of  engines  for  small  lx>ats  stand- 
ing on  this  deck.  They  are  fitted  with  very  complete  but 
diminutive  marine  engines  of  the  compound  type,  but  these 
have  of  course  their  own  steam  generators.    The  30-ft.  cutter 
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liasan  engine  3^  in.  X  7  in.  X  6  in.  stroke  ;  and  the  33-ft.  steam 
Imrge  one  4  in.  X  T  in.  X  7  in.  .stroke. 

In  addition  to  steam  miichiuery,  one  capstan  is  worked  by 
hand,  iis  are  tivu  T-in.  Calkin's  deck  pumps  that  draw  from 
principal  compartments  in  the  hold,  the  valve  bcxes,  the  sea, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  Are  miiin  or  discharj;e  overboard.  There 
is  also  one  5^  in.  force  pump  to  supply  water  to  baths,  cis- 
terns, etc.,  and  one  3  in.  pump  for  fresh- water  service  ;  a  num- 
ber of  small  hand  pumps,  hand  steeling  gear,  and  machinery 
for  working  the  heavy  guns. 

Summing  up,  we  find  39  steam  pumps  witli  60  steam  cylin- 
ders, 36  blowers  or  ventilating  fans  w^ith  52  steam  cylinders,  3 
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BEAUMONT-WALLINGTON   HIGH  SPEED 
ENGINE. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  adaptations  of  the  type  of  valv 
gear  that  is  operated  from  the  connecting-rod  that  we  hav 
ever  seen  was  illustrated  in  a  recent  isstic  of  the  Enginn 
(London),  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  engravings  an- 
description  of  the  engine.  The  engine  illustrated  is  of  tli 
singleacting  description,  with  central  valve  contained  in 
hollow  extension  of  the  piston-rod,  which  is  actuated  by  . 
new  radial  gear.     The  latter  is  also  a  new  departure  in  thi- 


starting  engines  and  5  reversing  engines,  with  9  steam  cvlin- 
dors,  8  ash  hoists  with  Id  steam  cylinders,  4  ammunition 
hoists,  3  deck  hoists,  1  steering  engine,  1  windlass,  1  shop,  1 
air  and  2  electric  light  engines  with  23  steam  cylinders,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  8)4  engines  with  lOU  steam  cvlindcrs  outside  and 
separate  from  the  3  main  engines  with  their  9  cylinders. 

It  takes,  of  course,  a  great  <lcal  of  steam  to  run  these  auxil- 
iary engines.  From  trial  trips  of  the  United  States  steamships 
Phikulelphui  and  San  Franeitco  I  find  that  Ihe  auxiliary  ma 
chincry  took  a  little  over  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  I.  II. P.,  and 
that  the  proportion  would  give  for  this  ship  about  650  I. II. P. 
But  they  are  not  all  run  at  the  same  time  ;  those  running  dur- 
ing the  Columbui's  trial  trip  look  only  about  600  I.II.P.  This 
does  not  include  the  ship's  or  engine-room  blowers,  no  hoists 
of  any  kind,  no  distilling-room  pumps,  nor  many  others,  so 
that  if  they  are  all  working  at  the  same  time  they  would  re- 
quire 1,300  I.II.P.,  which  is  tis  much  as  it  takes  to  drive  a 
steamer  354  ft.  X  35  ft.,  and  2,800  tons,  at  a  speed  of  12.3  knots 
nn  hour.  There  are  pumps  enough  to  discharge  515,000  galls., 
or  198  tons  of  water  per  minute,  and  blowers  enough  to  blow 
in  or  out  481,000  cub.  ft.  of  air  per  minute. 

Ticket-Selling  on  the  North  London  Railway.— The  En- 
gineer says  that  tlu'  ptennyinthe-slot  system  of  selling  tickets 
has  lieen  adopted  by  the  North  London  Railway.     The  ar 
rangcment  is  for  workmen's  tickets  only. 


class  of  engine.  This  gear  gives  to  the  valve  a  motion  whicli 
causes  a  very  perfect  distribution  of  steam  in  the  cylinder. 
During  one  revolution  of  the  crank  there  are  four  distinct 
movements  of  the  valve  :  (1)  A  quick  upward  movement  open 
ing  the  valve  for  admission  ;  (2)  a  quick  downward  motion 
performing  cut  off  ;  (3)  a  longer  period  of  comparative  slov 
movement  during  expansion  ;  (4)  another  (juick  movement 
opening  the  exhaust  port,  which  remains  open  till  nearly  tin 
top  of  the  return  stroke,  when  it  closes,  forming  the  stean. 
cushion.  On  referring  to  the  illustration,  it  will  be  seen  thu' 
the  connecting-link  D  is  attached  to  the  extremity  e  of  < 
vibrating  lever,  ^4  ;  an  intermediate  point  d  in  this  lever  i^ 
connected  by  a  link,  E,  to  a  short  arm,  O,  at  right  angles  to 
and  forged  solid  with,  the  connecting-rod  //at  the  cross-heai 
end. 

All  the  functions  of  lead,  cut-ofT,  expansion,  er.haust  am 
compression  are  performed  thereby  in  a  simple,  (]uick  and  ac 
curate  manner.  In  order  to  show  how  this  is  attained,  wi 
may  suppose  the  connecting-rod  //  to  be  disconnected  fron 
the  crank-pin,  and  moved  from  its  top  position,  as  shown  ii' 
the  illustration,  to  the  center  of  the  stroke  in  a  straight  line 
without  swinging  the  lower  end  to  either  side  ;  it  is  eviden' 
that  the  arm  O  would  move  down  the  same  distance  as  tin 
piston,  consequently  the  intermediate  point  d  on  the  lever  -■' 
would  also  travel  the  same  distance,  but  the  extreme  point ' 
would  move  a  greater  distance  ;  the  difference  of  the  distano 
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if  the  travel  of  these  two  points  e  and  d  respectively  being 
.  ■[ual  to  the  lap  and  leml  of  the  valve.  Now,  if  the  connect- 
iiig-rotl  be  swung  to  the  right  until  it  comes  to  its  proper  posi- 
:  ion  in  the  crank  circle,  it  is  evident  that  the  end  of  the  lever  O 
u  ould  move  upward,  carrying  with  it  the  link  E,  lever  A  and 
•lie  valve-link  D,  together 
with  the  valve.  The  ac- 
tual movemt'nt  of  the 
valve  relatively  with  that 
of  the  piston  in  half  a  rev- 
olution is  therefore  equal 
TO  the  difiference  between 
the  travels  of  the  points 
'/  and  c,  together  with  the 
motion  imparted  by  means 
iif  the  arm  6^.  The  amount 
of  the  steam-port  opening 
is  determined  by  the 
length  of  lliis  arm  together 
with  the  distance  between 
il  and  e,  and  by  varying 
theseany  degree  of  expan- 
sion can  be  obtained.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  link 
D  is  always  in  compression 
with  the  link  E  in  tension, 
so  that  any  slight  wear  in 
till'  one  is  compensated  by 
wear  in  the  oilier.  The 
irear  is,  therefore,  self-ad- 
justing. 

These  engines  are  made  either  simple,  compound  or  triple- 
I'xpansion,  with  eitlier  one  or  two  cranks.  The  cranks  are  of 
steel  and  the  bearings  of  phosphor-bronze.  The  crank-cham- 
lier  is  closed,  as  shown  in  the  engravings,  and  forms  a  recepta- 
lie  for  the  lubricant,  in  which  the  crank  revolves,  as  is  usual 
in  this  class  of  engines.  The  engines  are  made  under  the  pat- 
ents of  Messrs.  Beaumont  and  VVallington  by  the  Blair  Engi- 
neering Company,  Bellenden-road,  Peckham,  S.  E. 


FIC.3. 


COAL    CONSUMPTION;    EMPIRE     STATE     EX- 
PRESS. 


Statimbnt  Relativi  to  Mii.easi,  SrKKD  MiD  KuEL  C0H8OMPT10N  or 
THE  New  Yokk  Cintbal  &  Hodi^on  Riter  Railboad  Class  N  Bnoini, 
Drawing  the  Bmpire  State  Exprebs  Train  in  July,  1894. 


10  •' 

10  " 

SI  min. 

79  " 

12  " 


VViight  of  fnei'""  «nd  tender  in  working  order 91  tons.  0  cwt.* 

Average   weight  of  train,  papfenger,   baggage  and  mail 
(excluHive  of  engine  and  tender) 1B6    '* 

Average  weight  of  train,  passenger,  baggage  and  mail 
(iucludinz  engine  and  tender) 27*    " 

I'inie  schedule  uleduciing  Ktops) TThrs. 

I><dnct  time  made  up 

A'tual  ranninifiime 76    " 

Total  train  miles 3,S48 

"      light    '•    (withoDt  cars)  'X 

"      mileage 3.874 

\verage  speed  per  honr 50  ,Vo  milca. 

I'ntal  weight  of  coal  con«nmed  (exclnsive  of  kindling)....  53toni<.     6cwt.* 

Actual  cuni^umption  per  train  mile  31   f^^  ll>8. 

'  onsumption  per  train  mile  (including  kindling) 32  A'o  " 

Total  tun  mileK,  inclndinj;  passenger,  baggage  and  mail 
exchmive  of  engine  and  tenderi 717,.504 

TotAl  ton  milcf,  including  passenger,  baggage  and  mail 
(inclading  engine  and  tender) 1,067,968 

''onsumption  per  mile  i>er  ton  of  train,  including  passen- 
ger, baggage  and  mall  (exclusive  of  engine  and  len- 

<ler) aftVjOZ. 

onsumption  per  mile  per  ton  of  train.  Including  passen- 
ger, baggbgc  and  mail  (including  engine  and  tender) 1  /gV^  oz. 

'-TATEHENT  OF  LiGItT  TRIP  (WITHOUT  C'aRS)  OP  CLASS  N  ENGINE  999,  BE- 
TWEEN Albany  and  Syracuse  anb  Rbtitrn,  Run  ok  same  Schedui.> 
Time  as  above. 

A'eight  of  engine  and  tender 91  tons.    Ocwt. 

"olal  mileage 898 

"     weight  of  coal  consumed 1  ton.    14  cwt. 

\ctiul  concumption  per  mile IJ  fJa 

Total  ton  miles,  engine  and  tender 98,SStf 

onsumption  per  mile  per  ton 2  ,Vb  o>. 

AN-iVLVSIS  OK  COAI,  USED  IN  TEST. 

Water 25 

Volatile  matter 32.01 

Fixed  carbon 63.96 

Sulphur 48 

A.'ih 4.30 


Total 100.00 


•Tons  of  2,240  Itw. 


On  July  24  the  same  engine  referred  to  above  ran  from 
Syracuse  to  Albany,  148  miles,  in  144  minutes,  and  stopped  3 
minutes  at  Utica,  making  the  average  rate  of  speed  while  run- 
ning 62.98  miles  jKjr  hour.  Between  L'tiai  and  Albany  it  ran 
95  miles  in  90  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  83.33  miles  jier  hour. 
The  run  from  Albany  to  New  York,  142.88  miles,  was  made 
in  2  hours  and  57  minutes.    The  train  consisted  of  four  cars. 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN. 

The  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publications  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kiiul. 
and  to  help  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  the  infor- 
mation which  will  help  make  our  list  more  complete  or  correct, 
or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind  of 
accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a  great 
favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  July,  has 
been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  JULY. 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. ,  July  1.  —A  freight  train  on  the  Pittsburgh  «fc 
Gulf  Railroad  ran  into  a  stock  train  on  the  Fort  Scott  &  Mem- 
phis Railroad  at  Last  Chance  Crossing  this  morning.  The  en- 
gine of  the  freight  went  over,  and  the  fireman.  Jack  Dolibins, 
fell  under  the  engine  and  was  crushed  to  death. 

Gieenville,  Me.,  July  1. — An  express  train  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  was  wrecked  on  a  bridge  near  this  place  to- 
day. Engineer  Fred  Leavitt  was  killed,  and  Angus  McDon- 
ald, fireman,  fatally  injured. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  July  2.— A  freight  train  on  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  Railway  went  through  a  Irestle  2  miles  south  of 
New  Louisville.  Engineer  Ferguson  was  killed  oi-tright  and 
Fireman  O'Neil  fatally  scalded.  The  trestle  had  been  find 
and  burned  nearly  through. 

Chicago,  July3.  — A  passenger  train  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railway  was  ditched  at  Rock  Island  Junction  lo-day  by 
strikers.    The  engineer  was  badly  hurt  in  jumping. 

Pueblo,  Col.,  July  2. — Engineer  Loftus  and  his  fireman,  who 
were  running  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  were  bung 
by  a  mob  south  of  here  to  day. 

West  Superior,  Wis.,  July  6. — Strikers  ditched  a  train  on 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Railroad  to- 
night, derailing  the  engine  and  seriously  injuring  the  engineer. 

Ottumwa,  la.,  July  7. — A  passenger  train  on  the  Chicago, 
Fort  Madison  &  Des  Moines  Railroad  struck  an  obstruction 
this  evening.  The  engine  was  ditched,  killing  the  engineer 
and  fireman. 

New  York,  July  8. — The  limited  express  on  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  struck  a  car  door  which  liad 
fallen  from  a  south-bound  train  across  the  north-bound  tracks, 
and  the  engine  was  derailed.  The  engine  ran  for  some  dis- 
tance and  finally  struck  an  iron  water  tank  ;  the  engineer  and 
fireman  jumped  l)efore  the  engine  struck  the  tank  and  escaped 
with  slight  injuries. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  9.— An  express  on  the  Big  Four  Rail- 
road ran  into  a  freight  train  at  Wann,  111.,  to-nigtit.  Oliver 
Davis,  the  fireman,  was  fatally  injured  and  the  engineer  seri- 
ously hurt.  The  freight  train  had  not  pulled  on  to  the  switch 
far  enough  to  clear  the  main  line. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  July  10.— The  Buffalo  Express  on  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  liailroad  was  wrecked  this  evening  by  a 
misplaced  switch.  The  engineer,  Matthew  Bickel.  was  fatallv 
injured.  Fireman  James  Hutchinson  was  seriously  scaMecf, 
but  in  spite  of  this  he  pulled  Bickel  from  the  wreck  and  then 
drew  the  fire  from  the  fire-box. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  11.— A  passenger  train  on  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Railway  was  derailetl  by  strikers  3  miles  from  here 
to-day.  Some  timbers  were  loosened  from  the  trestle,  which 
caused  the  engine  and  two  mail  cars  to  go  over.  Engineer 
Samuel  B.  L.  Clarke  was  killed. 

Neosho,  Mo.,  July  12.— A  freight  train  on  the  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburgh  <fe  Gulf  Railroad  was  derailed  5  miles  south  of  here 
to-day  by  an  open  switch.  The  engine  was  turne*!  over  and 
caught  Engineer  Traver  under  it,  killing  him  instantly.  Fire- 
man Grant  Grattis  was  badly  scalded  and  cat. 
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'  I'lTre  Haute,  Ind.,  .July  13. — A  pus-st'ii^er  triiiu  on  the  Bi^ 
1".  ur  Uojul  was  wrcc'ked  10  miles  east  of  here  to-diiv.  The 
r:  -iiie  wn.*!  derailed  and  went  into  a  ditch.  Engineer  Noruian 
w  i>  killed.     The  disaster  wu.s  caused  liy  train  wreckers. 

I'eoria,  III.,  July  13.— A  double-header  freight  train  on  the 
I '  U'do,  I'eoria  &  VVestern  Roail  was  ditched  by  running  into 
;i  row  between  Canton  and  Bushnell  to-night.  William 
>  iiwartz,  one  of  the  engineers,  was  killed,  and  .John  Quinlan, 
il.  other  engineer,  and  \Villi;im  Schellljager  and  Ed.  Beam, 
li'  Mien,  were  injured. 

■>  olumbus,  ().,  July  13. —An  engine  on  a  freight  train  on  the 
i;  ilt.imore  &  Ohio  Railroad  jumped  the  tiack  at  Pan  Handle 
C  ..)s.sing  this  evening  and  rolled  down  a  10-ft.  embankment  : 
II,.  engineer  was  caught  underneath  the  engine  and  crushed. 
Kiicman  Thomas  Carr  was  slightly  injure<l. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Jul\-  13. — The  Hig  Four  jMiS-scnger  train 
u  .•<  wrecked  at  Fontainet  by  strikers  this  morning.  Engineer 
Miiomian  and  his  fireman  were  killed. 

^^omence,  III.,  July  13. — An  express  train  on  the  Chicago  & 
K;istern  Illinois  Railroad  was  wrecked  here  today  by  a  mis- 
]i!  lied  switch.  William  II.  Lunt,  engineer,  was  seriously  in- 
ji. red,  and  Fireman  Albert  Lester  had  his  leg  broken  and  slioul- 
(l(  r  dislocated. 

S.dida,  (Jol.,  July  13. — A  train  on  tlie  Denver  <fc  Kio  Grande 
1;  lilroad  was  wrecked  at  Marshall  Pass  to-day.  The  engineer 
w.is  fatally  injured  and  the  fireman  seriousl}\ 

Lynn,  Mass.,  July  13. — A  psLSseuger  train  on  the  Boston,  Ile- 
v.rc  Beach  &  Lynn  Railroad  ran  into  a  gravel  train  this  after- 
iiiinn.  The  engineer  of  the  gravel  train,  CJiarles  f>.  Reach,  was 
Ihriiwn  from  his  cab  ami  injured  about  the  head. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  July  14.— There  was  a  headend  collision  on 
tli'  Louisville  &  Na.shville  Railroad  at  Colesburg  to-night  ; 
I'i'ili  engines  were  badly  wrecked.  Engineer  Frank  Dudley 
"  IS  killed  and  Fireman  Fay  McCormick  was  slightly  injureif. 

Il.iston,  Pa.,  July  16. — \  freight  train  on  the  Lehigh  Valley 
1;  lilroad  ran  into  a  gravel  train  at  Kennedy-  to-day,  and  later  a 
«i-t  liound  nii.ved  train  ran  into  the  wreck.  Roliert  Cline,  eu- 
L'ini'er,  and  Samuel  Filkenson,  lireman,  were  seriously  injured. 
rill'  accident  wiw  due  to  the  carelessness  of  a  flag  man. 

iSattle  ("reek,  Mich.,  July  IC— A  passenger  train  on  the 
ilrind  Trunk  Railroad  wiis  wrecke<l  here  this  morning  :  the 
liii man  was  kilUd  outright  and  the  engineer  was  badly  bruised 
;i'"iiit  his  face  and  head.  The  wreck  was  caused  by  the  re- 
iniivjil  of  fishplates  from  the  rails,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
ilmif  by  strikers. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  17.— There  was  a  rear-end  collision  be- 
tween two  freight  trains  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
ro:iil  to-night,  and  the  tireman  had  his  leg  crushed  so  that 
amputation  was  necessary. 

i  lakland,  N.  J.,  July  17. — A  rear  end  collision  occurred  by 
:i  l':issonger  train  running  into  a  freight  on  the  New  York, 
"^  N(|uelianna  Ai  Western  Hnilroad  to-night.  Engineer  .lohn 
I!'  itty  W!is  painfully  injured  by  splintersof  wo(»d  striking  him 
ill  the  face. 

<  hnton,  Ind  ,  July  18.— An  engineer  on  the  switching  en- 
-'iiic  ran  into  a  lot  of  coal  cars  on  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illi- 
■1  N  liiiilroad  today.     The  fireman  was  the  only  one  hurt. 

Hsperance,  X.  Y.,  July  19.— An  express  train  on  the  Dela- 
"  I ri!  i&  Hudson  Canal  C.nnpany's  Railway  ran  into  an  oikii 
s '  ilch  here  today,  striking  several  box  cars  on  the  side  track. 
^"i  Lilian  Palmer  was  killed  and  Engineer  Truman  Austin  was 
fii'  illy  injured. 

^lacon,  Ga.,  July  30.— A  head-end  collision  occurretl  be- 
ty  len  a  passenger  and  a  freight  train  at  Dame's  Ferry  on  the 
^.l^t  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  Railroa<l  here  to-night. 
Fiv'iiian  Pat  Rogers  and  Doyle  Thorn,  engineer,  were  killed. 

iii'adville.  Col.,  July  31.  — While  rounding  a  short  curve 
111  'It  this  morning  Edward  Malloy,  a  fireman  on  the  Colorado 
•M;  ll;ind  Railway,  was  thrown  from  his  engine.  HisskuU  was 
fr    lured,  and  he  was  otherwise  fatally  injured. 

'  olorado  Springs,  Col.,  July  31. — A  pixssenger  train  on  the 
.\  bison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  ran  into  a  steer  this 
[II  riling  ;  the  engineer  and  fireman  jumped  and  were  slightly 
ill    ircd. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  July  32. — Dwight  Beebe,   fireman  on  a 

•  ;,'ht  train  of  the  New  York  &  New  England  Railroad,  was 
i(-k  by  another  train  to-daj'.  His  lett  hand  Wiis  severed, 
skull  fractured  ami  right  arm  broken  ;  he  died  shortly 

'  rward. 

I'e.xarkana,  Tex.,  July  23.— There  was  a  collision  on  the 

MIS  Pacific  Railway  between  two  fast  trains  this  morning, 
v'lrd  Grimm,  an  engineer,  and  Allen,  a  fireman,  were  killed. 

■~  induskv,  <)..  July  23. — A  pas.«eng(!r  train  on  the  Colonulo, 
^'  'luskyA:  ll(K;king  liiiilroad  collided  with  a  switch  engine 
t'l  iay.  John  Van  Horn,  engineer  of  the  passenger  train,  was 
kiiliHl. 

North  Bend,  O.,  July  23.— The  Chicago  Express  on  the  Big 


Four  collided  with  a  freight  train  at  Grilfiths  this  morning. 
The  fireman  of  the  freight  engine  was  killed,  and  Engineer 
Differ,  of  the  freight  engine,  was  badly  injured,  as  was  also 
Frank  Driver,  engineer,  an<i  a  fireman  named  Lampier. 

Ilantsport,  N.  S  ,  July  33.— A  collision  occurred  on  the 
Windsor  tfe  Annapolis  Railway  between  an  excursion  train  and 
the  special.  Fred.  Miller,  an  engineer,  was  injured  in  jump- 
ing from  the  engine,  he  had  his  face  cut,  his  nose  broken  ;  fire- 
man McNair  was  cut  about  the  face  ami  slightly  injured  about 
the  head  and  shoulders. 

Lima,  O.,  .Inly  23. — An  attempt  was  made  to  wreck  the  pay 
tnun  on  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton  RoskI  to  day.  The 
engine  was  parth-  wrecked  and  engineer  Swcetman  and  fire- 
man Kirchner  badly  injured.  The  work  was  done  byrunm'ng 
freight  cars  down  on  the  main  track. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  July  23. — A  special  on  the  Dunkirk,  Alle- 
glienj-  Valley  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad  ran  into  an  oix»n  switch 
at  Fredonia  to-night  and  was  wrcrked.  Fireman  Keppell  and 
Engineer  Kimball  jiunped,  the  fireman  sustaining  serious 
injuries,  while  the  engineer  escaped  with  a  sprained  ankle 
and  slight  bruises. 

White  Cloud,  Kan.,  July  24.— A  freight  train  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  ran  into  a  landslide  at 
Gibraltar  today.  The  engine  tipped  over  and  the  engineer 
was  slightly  injured  by  having  his  fingers  cut. 

Pittsburgh  Pa.,  July  2.5.  — Spreading  of  the  rails  in  the 
yards  of  the  Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Works  at  Braddock  caused 
an  engine  and  cars  belonging  to  the  Carnegie  Company  to  be 
derailed.  Fireman  McCauley  and  Engineer  John  McCaulcy 
Were  seriously  injured. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  July  26.— A  collision  occurred  between  two 
trains  on  the  Walmsh  Railroad  4  miles  from  here  to-night. 
Engineer  Clarke  and  Fireman  Brown  jumped  ;  the  engineer 
was  fatally  injured,  the  fireman  seriously. 

Ashlanti,  Wis.,  July  27. — The  relief  train  on  the  Wisconsin 
Central  Road  tor  the  sufferers  of  the  forest  fires  was  burnetl 
to-day.    Both  engineer  and  fireman  were  injured. 

Portage,  Wis.,  July  37.  —  A  passenger  train  on  the  Wisconsin 
Railroad  collided  with  a  switch  engine  here  to-day.  Engineer 
0.  L.  Blanchard  was  badly  bruised. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  37.— A  freight  transfer  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroa«I  was  side-trackt-d  near 
Mendotta  to-night.  The  engineer  and  fireman  were  immedi- 
ately attacked  by  strikers,  though  neither  were  feriously  hurt. 

Dansville,  111.,  July  28.— Jo  Burns,  an  engineer  on  the  Chi- 
(;ago  »k  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  was  shot  this  afternoon  by 
strikers.  He  was  shot  through  the  lungs,  and  died  from  Uie 
ciTccts  of  the  wound. 

Columbus,  O.,  July  28.— Two  Hocking  Valley  engines  col- 
lided on  account  of  a  misplacc<l  switch  to-ni^^ht  Engineer 
Thomas  Burke  was  caught  and  liadly  injured. 

ChattanoKga,  Tenn.,  July  29  —Engineer  John  Lynch,  on  the 
Queen  ifc  Crescent  Line,  saw  an  oi>en  switch  just  ahead  of  him 
wliile  running  a  fast  mail  train  to-night  ;  he  stuck  to  his  train 
and  saved  it.  The  fireman  jumped  and  wiis  badly  injured. 
The  switch  was  misplaced  by  train  wreckers. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  July  30.— An  express  train  on  the  Baltimore 
ifc  Ohio  Southwestern  ran  into  a  freight  train  2  miles  west  of 
Aurora,  Ind.,  this  afternoon.  The  engineer  and  fireman  of  the 
pjissenger  train  were  killed. 

Cochran,  Ind.,  July  30. — An  express  train  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railway  ran  into  a  frtdglit  train  here  to-night.  John 
Little,  engineer  of  the  passenger  train,  was  fatall}'  injured  ; 
Daniel  Cadden  was  also  caught  in  the  wreck  and  lost  a  leg. 

Itliaea.  N.  Y.,  July  30. — A  loaded  coal  train  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  collided  with  a  passenger  train  near  here  to- 
day. Engineer  Hawkins  was  badly  hurt  and  Fireman  C.  B. 
Minor  instantly  killed. 

Columbus,  O.,  July  30.— A  serious  freight  wreck  occurred 
in  the  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  it  Toledo  Yards  to-day  by 
a  switch  having  Ix'en  left  open,  causing  two  engines  to  jump 
the  track.  Tom  Burke,  one  of  the  engineers,  was  |)ainfully 
injured. 

Field,  B.  C,  July  30.— The  boiler  of  the  locomotive  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  freight  train  exploded  on  a  grade 
near  here  to-night.  Engineer  Wheatley  and  Fireman  Ilunt 
were  killed. 

Our  report  for  July,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  50  accidents,  in 
which  21  engineers  and  15  firemen  were  killed,  and  25  engineers 
and  35  firemen  were  injured.  Thecausesof  the  accidents  may 
Iks  classified  as  follows  : 

Boiler  explosion 1     ■ 

Cattle  on  track 2 

Collisions 19 

Derailments 1     :   . 

Falling  from  engine I  \ 


^ 
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Killetl  by  strikers. 2 

Landslide 1 

Misplaced  switch ^ 6 

Obstruction  on  track ."" 2 

Kails  spreading 1 

Struck  by  train 1 

Train  burned 1 

Train  wreckers 9 

Trestle  burned 1 

Unknown 2 

Total 50 

♦ 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Association  of  Engineers  of  Virginia,  at  the  midsummer 
meeting,  held  on  July  14,  Mr.  Staples  gave  a  talk  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  canals  connecting  the  head  waters  of  the  Wis- 
consin and  those  of  tlie  Illinois  rivers.  The  special  feature  of 
the  work  is  the  entire  use  of  concrete  masonry  in  the  walls, 
locks,  etc. ,  which  were  put  in  at  a  cost  averaging  about  $8  per 
yard. 

Master  Car  &  Locomotive  Painters'  Association.— The 
twenty-flfth  annual  convention  of  the  Master  Car  &  Locomo- 
tive Painters'  Association  will  he  held  at  Bufl*alo,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  13th,  K^tli  and  14th  of  this  month,  convening  at  10  o'clock 
A.M.,  on  Wednesday  the  12th.  The  headquarters  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  at  the  Oenesee  Hotel,  where  thorough  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  all  in  attendance.  The  following 
are  the  lists  of  subjects  that  will  be  presented  In  the  papers 
and  discussed  :  1.  What  is  the  best  method  of  keeping  accounts 
in  the  paint  shop  ?  Labor  and  material  ?  2.  What  methods  and 
materials  produce  best  results  in  repainting  passenger  cars  that 
are  badly  cracked,  and  is  there  anv  method  by  which  cracks 
in  old  paint  can  be  obliterated  without  burning  o£f  ?  3.  In 
adopting  a  classiflcation  of  repairs  to  passenger  cars,  what  are 
the  various  conditions  of  the  paint  or  surface  that  should  de- 
termine the  class  of  repairs,  or  what  standard  can  be  adopted 
by  which  to  determine  when  the  condition  of  the  paint  re- 
quires a  certain  class  of  repairs  '!  4.  An  essay  on  Painting  Pas- 
senger Cars,  in  the  form  of  (lucdtions  and  answers.  5.  What 
is  the  best  inetho<l  ot  computation  and  establishing  rates  for 
piece-work  on  the  different  classes  of  painting  repairs  for  pas- 
senger ecjuipment  cars  ?  6.  What  is  the  best  method  of  com- 
putation and  establishing  rates  for  piece-work  on  the  different 
cliusses  of  painting  repairs  for  Incomolives  ?  7.  What  is  the 
l)C8t  methwl  to  adopt  to  insure  the  proper  care  of  and  prevent 
loss  of  paint  shop  tools — namely,  brushes,  chamois  skins, 
sponges,  dusters,  buckets,  cu|j8,  etc.  ?  8.  What  advantages 
if  any  are  there  in  using  ready  prepared  primers  and  surfacers 
on  cars  and  locomotives  in  preference  to  those  prepare*!  from 
our  own  formulas,  convenience,  time  and  durability  consid- 
ered ?  9  What  primers  and  surfacers,  or  formulas  for  the 
same,  which  do  not  contain  white  lead,  have  proven  satisfac- 
tory substitutes  for  lead  primers  and  surfacers  on  the  outside 
of  passenger  cars  and  locomotives  ?  10.  What  style  of  tinish 
in  the  construction  of  passenger  equipment  cars  is  the  most 
desirable  from  a  painter's  standpoint— namely,  the  easiest 
painted  or  cleaned  and  kept  in  repair,  durability  and  economy 
considered  ?  The  panel  sliding  with  battens,  or  a  2  or  21-in. 
beaded  or  tongue  and  groove  sliding. 


PERSONALS. 


Manufactures. 


The  following  appointments  have  recently  been  made  on 
the  Gri'at  Northern  Railway  Line :  Mr.  C.  II.  Jenks,  Super- 
intendent Northern  Division,  vice  C.  C  Ponsonby,  trans- 
ferred. Mk.  O.  ().  WiNTKH,  Superintendent  Willmar  Divi- 
sion. Mr.  Winter  will  also  continue  in  charge  of  the  Breck 
enridgc  Division  aa  Acting  Superintendent  until  further  notice. 
Mr.  U.  H.  Caxnos  is  hereby  appointed  Superintendent  of 
Car  Service. 

Mr.  D.  McLahkn  is  appointed  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Montana  Central  liailway  and  operated  lines. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Bryan  having  resigned,  the  following  appoint- 
ments are  made,  in  effect  August  15,  1894  :  Mr.  E.  W.  Mc- 
Kknna,  General  Superintendent  Ea.stern  District.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Farrkll,  General  Superintendent  Western  District. 

E.  L.  CorthsU  announces  tliat  he  has  removed  his  offices  to 
No.  71  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  KNOWLES  AUTOMATIC  EXHAUST  RELIEF 
VALVE. 


The  valve  shown  by  the  accompanying  engraving  is  one  r' 
the  latest  improvements  applied  to  an  engine  and  itscondenst  > 
It  is  intended  to  be  placecl  in  a  branch  leading  from  the  miiin 
exhaust  pipe  to  the  atmosphere.  The  application  of  tlh> 
valve  Is  very  necessary  to  an  engine  whose  stoppage  caused  1 3 
failure  of  the  vacuum  in  the  condenser  would  meet  with  serioii- 
results.  Sometimes  through  air  leaks,'accident  to  the  air  pum  {> 
or  the  cessation  of  the  injection  water  supply,  the  exhnu^i 
steam  from  the  engine  accumulates  in  the  condenser  and  t  .\ 
haust  pipe,  increasing  the  pressure  and  shortly  stopping  tl" 
engine.  Also  the  hot  steam  passing  into  the  air  pump  df 
stroys  the  rubber  valves  and  removes  the  load  from  the  :iir 
pump,  causing  it  to  race  and  do  serious  damage.  To  prevent 
this  and  give  the  accumulated  steam  free  admission  to  the  ut 
mosphere,  the  Knowles  automatic  exhaust  relief  valve  wn- 
designed.  The  valve  proper  is  practically  a  check  valve  com 
posed  of  a  material  unaffected  by  steam  heat  and  fitting  p<'r 
fectly  air-tight  on  a  brass  seat  contained  within  a  cast  iroi^ 
spherical  chamber.  This  valve  remains  seated  and  perfect  1;. 
inactive  as  long  as  the  engine  is  running  with  a  vacuum,  bui 
as  soon  as  this  is  lost,  due  to  the  above  reasons,  the  pressure  iti 
the  exhaust  pipe  immediately  opens  the  relief  valve,  allowiiiL' 
the  engine  to  run  non-condensing.  When  the  condensing  a |> 
paratus  is  again  in  working  order  and  the  vacuum  obtained. 


the  valve  closes  automatically  without  shock  or  jar.  At  fii  t 
thought  it  would  seem  as  if  an  ordinary  check  valve  wouM 
answer  the  same  purpose,  but  this  would  soon  hammer  it.s<  If 
out  of  shape  from  the  intermittent  action  of  the  engine's  ey 
haust,  ancl  allow  the  air  to  enter  and  spoil  the  vacuum.  'iV) 
prevent  this  pounding  and  save  wear  and  tear  on  the  valve,  a 
dasli  pot  is  provided,  whose  piston  is  connected  by  a  doul  'e 
lever  to  the  valve,  and  moving  simultaneously  with  it.  In  tiio 
bottom  of  the  dash  pot  cylinder  is  a  small  hole  covered  h\  :i 
valve  opening  to  the  interior  of  the  cylinder.  As  soon  as  tlic 
main  valve  rises  the  piston  follows,  allowing  the  air  to  enls  r 
the  cylinder  through  the  small  valve.  When  the  vacuum  is 
again  obtained,  the  atmosjtheiic  ])res8ure  forces  the  main  vahc 
back  on  its  seat,  thereby  compressing  the  air  in  tbe  dash  pet. 
which,  on  account  of  the  closure  of  the  small  valve,  slowly  <'^- 
capes  between  the  piston  and  cylinder,  allowing  the  main  valv 
to  seat  itself  without  shock  or  jar.  This  valve  offers  little  "f 
no  obstruction  to  the  exhaust  steam  in  case  the  engine  is  <  > 
run  non  condensing,  and  can  be  held  wide  open  for  this  pu'  - 
pose  by  an  attachment  shown  on  the  engraving. 

These  valves  are  manufactured  in  various  sizes  to  suit  a  ' 
re(juirements,  and  are  for  sale  by  the  Knowles  Steam  Pump 
Works,  93  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
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MOSHER  WATER-TUBE  BOILER. 


In  the  designing  of  a  water-tube  boiler  for  rnarine  work  it 
is  necessary  tliat  it  should  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  occupy 
tlie  least  possible  space  and  at  the  same  time  have  its  parts  so 
n  latcd  to  each  other  that  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 


FKONT  VIEW  OF  MOSHERS  WATBB-TDBB  MARINB  BOILEB. 

iK-ated  metals  have  tlie  chance  for  a  free  movement.     All  of 
1I1C  generating  parts  should  be  of  so  small  a  diameter  that  in 
("ise  any  of  them  should  be  ruptured  it  will  not  necessarily  in- 
volve a  disaster.    Circulation  should  be  provided  for  so  that 
not  only  the  water  will  pass  freely  from  the  cooler  to  the  more 
liiiited  portions  of  the  boiler,  but  that  the  steam  should  have 
■■'U  opportunity  to  liberate  itself  freely  from 
t  lie  water.     It  is  also  very  desirable  that  the 
I'xssageof  gases  in  going  from  the  fire  to  the 
slack  should  move  as   nearly  as   possible  at 
ri;:ht  angles  to  the  heating  surfaces.     The  feed 
'Auter  should   not  come  in  ccmtact  with  the 
I'oiler  plates,  and  ample  facilities  should  be 
ITovided   for  cleaning   the  tubes  and  other 
I'iirts.     In  addition  to  tlie  above  the  boiler 
should  show  an  economical  efficiency  in  work- 
iiijf  condition 

The  boiler  which  we  illustrate  in  this  con- 
nection is  one  that  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
*  .  I).  Mosher,  and  has  been  Bpplie<l  to  the  fast 
>  uchts  Feitetn  and  Noruiood,  which  have  a 
iifonl  of  81.06  miles  and  30.5  miles  respec- 
'ively.  They  also  have  been  used  in  more 
i!ian  half  of  the  torpedo  boats  of  the  United 
suites  Navy. 

Fig.  1  is  a  cross-sectional  elevation  of  a 
'oiler,  showing  the  general  construction  ;  from 
uiis  it  will  be  seen  that  the  boiler  consists  of 
'wo  practically  independent  boilers,  either  one 
<'f  which  can  be  used  separately  and  inde- 
I  'iidently  of  the  other.  The  brick  wall  which 
lises  between  the  two  grates  carries  a  coil  of 
1  ipe  through  which  water  is  made  to  circulate. 
'I'liese  pipes  are  connected  at  each  end  by 
I  "turn  bends  and  absorb  a  large  portion  of 
\  iie  heat  existing  in  the  brick  wall,  thus  greatly 
^'creasing  the  durability  of  the  latter.    The 

■  -nerating  tubes  start  from  the  upper  portion 
'  f  the  water  drum  and  are  open  to  form  the  sides  and  top  of 

H'   furnace;    they  are  then  bent  upward  and  outward  to 

■  here  they  connect  the  upper  portion  of  the  water  drum. 
They  extend  the  full  length  of  tlie  drums,  and  are  bent  so  as 

'  1  form  a  wall  protecting  the  casing  from  the  heat  of  the  fur- 
ii;ice  ;  these  tul)C8  are  spaced  their  own  diameter  apart,  longi- 


tudinally, but  in  staggered  rows,  where  they  enter  the  steam 
and  water  drums.  While  in  the  circumferential  rows  they  are 
spaced  a  somewhat  greater  distance  apart.  In  this  way  the 
lower  rows  of  tubes  are  so  bent  and  interlocked  with  one  an- 
other that  they  form  a  solid  wall  over  and  along  the  sides  of 
the  furnace,  as  shown  in  the  sectional  plan,  fig.  3.  The  same 
thing  is  done  with  the  outward  tubes,  forming  a 
similar  wall  along  and  under  the  whole  length  of 
the  boiler,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  The  back  portion  of 
the  inner  row  of  tubes,  however,  is  left  staggered 
for  the  passage  of  gases,  as  is  also  shown  in  fig.  3. 
Fig.  2  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  boiler  with 
the  brick  wall  removed,  showing  the  passage  of 
gases.  It  will  be  seen  that  just  forward  of  the 
center  of  the  boiler  there  is  a  baffle  plate  extending 
down  from  the  top,  beneath  which  the  gases  must 
pass  on  their  way  to  the  stack  ;  the  object  of  this 
is  to  cause  the  gases  to  come  more  intermediately 
in  contact  with  the  tubes  that  are  filled  with  solid 
water. 

Circulation  takes  place  down  through  the  out- 
ward rows  of  tubes  to  the  water  drum  and  up 
through  the  generating  tubes,  where  it  isconvertetl 
into  steam  and  delivered  above  the  water-line  into 
the  steam  drum  against  a  baffle  plate  under  which 
the  steam  is  caused  to  flow  thence  through  tlie  sep- 
arators shown  in  fig.  1,  where  any  entrained  water 
is  removed  before  entering  the  steam  pipes. 

The  separator  consists  of  a  spiral  tube,  as  shown 
in  fig.  1,  made  of  sheet  metal,  with  the  edges  over- 
liipping  and  forming  aslot  which  opens  downward. 
This  tube  extends  nearly  the  full  length  of  the 
steam  drum,  and  contains  a  worm.  One  end  is  at- 
tached to  the  steam  pipe,  while  tlie  other  is  left 
open. 

A  perforated  hood  surrounds  the  upper  portion 
of  this  tube,  and  the  lower  portion  forms  a  trap  ex- 
tending onlv  a  short  distance  in  length,  while  the 
upper  portion  extends  somewliat  beyond  the  en- 
clcwed  tube,  both  ends  of  the  hood  being  closed,  one 
end  allowing  the  tube  to  pass  through  it  where  it 
is  attached  to  the  steam  pipe. 
In  action  the  steam  or  vapor  enters  the  perforations, 
which  extend  tihe  whole  length  of  the  top  side  of  the  hood,  and 
passes  back  through  the  space  between  the  hood  and  the  tube, 
then  enters  the  end  of  the  slotted  tube,  where  the  steam  is  caused 
to  take  a  rotary  motion  by  the  worm  or  auger- formed  screw,  the 
centrifugal  motion  thereby  created  causing  the  water  to  be 
thrown  to  the  outside,  where  the  overlapping  lips  of  the  tube 


Fig.  I. 

THANSVKBSE  SECTION. 

catch  any  entrained  water  and  deliver  it  to  the  trap  below, 
where  it  overflows.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  separator  really 
consists  of  several  separators  contained  in  one,  as  each  convo- 
lution of  the  worm,  in  combination  witli  the  overlapping  edges 
of  the  tube,  forms  a  separator  of  itself.  A  special  feature  of 
this  separator,  wherein  it  differs  from  all  others,  is  that,  after 
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tbe  8«'i)iinition  1ms  onco  taken  pliico,  tlic  wntt'r  of  separation 
does  not  Mirniii  come  in  contact  with  the  currents  of  sU  am. 

One  iulV!iiilai;o  claimed  ff>r  tliis  l)oilcr  is  the  in(le|ien<U  nee 
of  tlie  two  halves,  so  that,  should  one  half  l>e  injnri'd  by  a  shot, 
the  other,  by  coutiiniiii!:  to  work,  pives  the  vessel  aii  oppor- 
tnniij-  to  escape.  The  center  of  fjravity  is  very  low,  which  is 
a  feature  which  will  be  appreciate*!  in  marine  boilers. 

In  some  tests  miule  with  these  boilers  on  an  H-hour  run. 
where  then*  was  l.KtOsq.  ft.  of  heatini;  surface,  with  a  grate 
area  of  83  s<i.  ft.,  2:lo  lbs.  of  coal  were  burne<l  per  hour,  or  7.1 
11».  per  square  foot  of  gnite.  The  water  evaporated  at  IW 
lbs.  pressure  from  73°  F.  was  at  the  rate  of  2,143  lbs.  per  hour. 


This  figures  out  that  the  ust-ful  effect  or  cfticiency  of  evai>orat<'cl 
water  is  7»!  per  cent. 

lioilers  of  this  type  are  now  l>tinjr  built  for  several  vessels, 
one  of  which  is  guaranteed  to  lie  a  record  breaker,  and  is  bein^ 
constructed  bv  the  builders  of  the  Vaitkee  DootlU. 


THE  THURMAN  FUEL  OIL  BURNER. 


Ocu  engraving  herewith  (tig.  1)  reiiresents  this  burner,  anit 

the  sketch  (tig.  2)  shows  its  ajiplication  to  a  boiler,  forges  anti 

a  glass  furnace.     The  operation  of  the  burner  is  as  follows  : 

The  oil  is  stored  in  an  underground  tank,  D,  shown  by 

'    ,     dotted  lines  in  fig.  2.     Compressed  air  is  carried  to  this 

tank  through  the  pipe   B,   which   forces  the  oil  up 

through  the  pipe  6  to  the  burneis /''/'' A".     Oil  is  ail 

mitten  to  the  burner,  shown  in  fig.  1  liy  a  pipe.  -V,  ami 

steam  or  compressed  ait  by  the  pipe  N.     The  stream 

of  oil  and  stream  of  air  mingle  in  the  burner,  and  tlic 

oil  is  thus  thoroughly  "atomized."    A  stream  of  hut 


JV 


Fig    2. 

LUNUITUDINAL  SECTION  (FiitEBRICK  WALL  REMOVED). 


Fig-  3- 
SECTIONAL  PLAN, 

The  temperature  in  tlic  stack  was  443^  F.  and  the  water  evap- 
orated per  pound  of  coal  was  ftl3  ll»s.  ;  reducing  this  to  water 
evaporatiKl  per  pound  of  coal  and  at  212  ,  we  have  1().92  lbs. 
per  pound  of  coal,  or  11.07  ll>8.  per  )>ound  of  combustible. 


I/of  Air  from  Fumacf, 

■   .    ,  -  ■    Fig.  I. 

air  is  also  conducted  to  the  burner  by  the  pipe  O.  This 
hot  air  is  intimately  mingled  with  the  atomized  oil,  and 
escapes  from  the  mouth  of  the  burner  into  the  furnace, 
and  then  contains  within  itself  all  the  elements  ot  com 
buslion,  and  when  lighted,  perfect  combustion  rcsidts, 
and  continues  uninterruptedly  so  long  its  the  mingled 
stream  of  atomized  oil  and  air  is  delivered  into  the  fur 
nace. 

In  fig.  2  j4  is  the  air  compressor.  Through  pipe  H 
the  compiessed  air  pres.ses  on  the  surface  of  the  oil  in 
tank  D,  forcing  the  oil  through  the  pipe  C  direct  to  tin 
burners  F  F  F,  where  it  is  met  by  the  press 
ure  of  air  from  the  same  source  of  power. 
JV  JV  iV' JV  is  the  hot-air  pipe  from  furnace. 
The  proportions  of  oil  are  regulated  by  tli( 
burner  valves  K  K K  K,  and  proportions  of 
air  are  regulated  by  the  valves  J  J  J  J.  'i'hc 
burner  under  the  boiler  M  can  be  opernto! 
by  either  air  or  steam.  L  is  the  steam  valve, 
/'  is  the  inlet  to  tank  and  R  is  the  vent 
The  air  pressure  thoroughly  atomizes  tli< 
oil,  and  the  oil  atoms  and  air  atoms  inti 
mately  commingle  with  the  hot-air  atoms 
from  the  furnace,  and  pass  from  the  moutb 
of  the  burner  in  a  highly  combustible  ami 
vaporous  form  with  perfect  combustion.  In 
this  system  steam  can  be  substituted  to  at 
omize  the  oil  instead  of  air  by  substitutinj: 
an  oil  pump  and  stand  pipe  instead  of  tli< 
iiir  eompres.sor  and  receiver. 

This  system  of  burning  crude  oil  is  adapteil 
to  all  classes  of  work,  such  as  t)oilers,  re 
verberatory  furnaces  of  all  kinds.  Coppi-i 
and  brass,  it  is  said,  are  melted  in  crucible^ 
at  one-half  the  cost  of  coal,  and  the  crucibU" 
are  more  [termanent.  Puddling,  forges,  dry- 
ers of  all  descriptions.  Glass  making  an^' 
working  are  successfully  accomplished  witl. 
large  savings  in  fuel.  Burning  brick,  tile 
anil  pottery  of  all  kinds.  The  burneis  gen- 
erate pure  hydro-carbon  gus,  and  wherever 
used  every  unit  of  heat  the  oil  contains  is 
.  ■  •    ,  •,.  utilize*!  and  applied  without  any  expensive 

intermediate  process  of  treatment. 

The  numerous  advantitges  of  oil  over 
coal  for  fuel  will  readily  l)e  appreciateil 
from  the  following  facts :  It  diminishes 
the  expense  of  handling  coal.  It  .costs  at  least  5  cents  pci 
ton  to  unload  it,  providing  you  have  a  switch  to  your  bins. 
liefore  it  is  di.stribute<l  alx>ut  the  plant.  There  is  a  shrinkage 
of  6  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  about  the  same  in  waste  by 
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hmdling.  It  is  an  impossibility  to  burn  and  not  consume  a 
(  rtain  amount  of  coal  from  which  no  Ixsnefit  is  derived,  caused 
li,  tlie  necessity  of  opening  llic  doors,  and  cold  air  rushes  in, 
c-.iiising  an  immediate  and  reverse  change  to  take  place,  while 
with  oil,  if  j'our  fires  are  too  hot,  turn  a  valve,  save  your  fuel. 

The  labor  of  feeding  the  fires,  clinkering  the  boxes,  taking 
(•:.ie  of  ashes  and  the  wear  on  boilers,  kilns  are  not  needed  in 
the  use  of  oil. 

(Jne  Ciir  of  oil  is  said  to  be  equal  to  thiee  cars  of  coal,  and 
by  attaching  a  rubber  hose  or  gas-pipe,  in  2  hours  you  have 


I 


the  cock,  one  behind  the  other,  and  one  of  which  is  cast  in  one 
piece  with  the  central  stem  as  shown,  having  a  pin  projecting 
from  its  center,  designed  to  strike  against  the  face  of  the  sec- 
ond valve. 

The  operation  is  as  follows  :  Steam  being  on  the  boiler,  the 
pressure  would  force  both  valves  to  their  seats  as  shown.  To 
open  the  valve,  turn  the  handle — which  is  attached  to  the  sleeve 
outside  of  the  screw — from  right  to  left,  which  will  unscrew 
on  the  central  stem  ;  then  by  pushing  the  handle  in  toward  the 
boiler,  tiie  cenunl  stem  would  slide  inward,  forcing  the  first 


SHOP  EQUIPPED  WITH  THUHMAN8  FUEL-OIL  BURNERS. 


otitained  the  results  of  the  labor  of  one  man  for  H  days,  and 
only  consumed  about  10  minutes  in  preparing  for  the  o|>eration 
'if  unloading,  which  afterward  needs  no  attention.  IJy  the  aid 
I'f  :i  pump  your  fuel  is  distributed  and  always  ready  tor  use. 

The  Thurman  Fuel  Oil  Burner  Company,  of  Indianapolis, 
III'!.,  are  designers,  contractors  and  engineers  for  complete 
fud  oil  equipment.  ,    . 


ASHLEY'S   AUTOMATIC  GAUGE-COCK.' 

AhHLEYS  SAFETY  AUTOMATIC  GAUGE-COCK. 


i'HiH  gauge-cock  is  e8|>e<ially  adapted  to  locomotive  and 
p|>  'able  ooilcrs,  as  will  appear  from  the  description.  It  screws 
jn!  ■  the  boiler  or  water  column,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
''    sectional  view  shows  two  valves,  and  two  valve  seats  in 


valve  from  its  seat  a  short  distance,  when  the  pin  attached  to 
the  back  of  the  first  valve  would  strike  the  face  of  the  second 
valve  and  force  it  from  Its  seat.  The  steam  would  then  flow 
through  the  spiral  wings  of  the  second  valve  and  through  the 
first  valve  into  the  atmosphere,  in  its  passing  causing  the  sec- 
ond valve  to  rapidly  revolve  by  its  action  on  the  spiral  wings 
or  flanges,  thus  cutting  loose  all  scale  or  sediment  which  may 
have  lodged  in  the  valve  chamber ;  the  steam 
blowing  through  would  carr^'  the  sediment  with  it 
and  cleanse  the  valve.  If  the  engineer  lets  go  of 
the  handle,  the  pressure  of  steam  would  instantly 
force  the  valves  to  their  seats  ;  but  as  the  second  or 
flanged  valve  comes  to  its  seat  a  little  before  the 
first  valve,  and  as  it  is  being  rapidly  rotated  by  the 
action  of  the  steam  on  its  flanges,  it  strikes  the 
seat  while  revolving  and  regrinds  the  valve  seat 
slightly  each  lime  the  valves  are  closed.  The 
next  feature  is  the  arrangement  of  the  second 
valve  and  its  seat.  Suppose  the  gauge-cock 
should  be  broken  oflf  of  the  boiler  in  a  collision  or 
by  a  blow,  it  would  of  course  break  just  outside 
of  the  boiler  sheet,  the  weakest  jiart,  which 
would  leave  the  second  valve,  which  is  within 
the  boiler,  closed,  and  consequently  the  engineer 
.would  not  be  scalded  ;  and  if  it  should  happen 
■.  when  his  engine  was  running,  he  would  not 
have  to  stop  his  engine,  as  he  would  other- 
wise be  forced  to  do.  The  screw  2  flts  into 
the  groove  of  tlie  central  stem  and  keeps  the  stem  from  re- 
volving. After  the  valves  have  automatically  closed  by  the 
pressure  of  steam,  the  engineer  csm  screw  up  the  handle  which 
would  draw  the  first  valve  to  its  seat,  and  it  could  not  be  acci- 
dentally forced  open  by  iK-ing  presided  against.  Manufactured 
and  for  sale  by  Frank  M.  Ashley,  M.E.,  136  Lil)erty  Street, 
New  York  City.* 
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NOTES. 


A  Correction. — Owing  to  a  typwgraphical  error,  the  price  of 
oil  tullow  and  wiiste  for  tlie  Flint  &  Pere  Marquette  Railroiul 
was  placed  at  1.63  cents  per  mile  in  our  locomotive  returns 
for  April.  It  should  hare  been  0.163  cent.  This  includes 
illuminuting  and  lubricating  oils  and  waste. 

The  "New  York."— Since  a  recent  examination  of  the 
cruiser  New  York  has  been  made  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
midship  ammunition-room  is  too  near  the  boilers,  and  it  is 
proltablu  that  this  room  will  hereafter  be  used  as  a  coal  bunker 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Board  of 
Inspection. 

Six-Camera  Telescope. — A  new  instrument  in  the  form  of 
a  photographic  telescope  with  six  cameras  has  recently  been 
completed  for  the  Yale  Observatory.  By  means  of  it,  it  would 
be  possible  to  take  six  simultaneous  photographs  ;  one  of  the 
applications  being  to  take  simultaneous  photographs  of  meteors 
by  closing  electrical  circuits  at  different  points  where  single 
telescopes  are  erected. 

The  East  River  Tunnel.  —  The  tunnel  under  the  East 
Rivei  from  East  Seventy-first  Street,  in  New  York,  to  Ravens- 
wood,  a  section  of  Long  Island  City,  has  just  been  completed. 
It  was  built  for  the  East  River  Oas  Company.  The  tunnel  is 
arched  with  heavy  F>teel  plates  in  all  places  where  it  was  not 
excavated  through  solid  rock.  It  will  be  concreted  to  make  a 
perfect  floor  for  the  company's  purposes.  From  the  genera- 
tors at  Itavenswood  three  immense  mains,  one  48  in.  in  diame- 
ter and  two  36  in.  each,  will  carry  gas  to  New  York,  where 
it  will  enter  the  service  pipes  of  the  company  and  be  distributed 
throughout  the  city.  The  level  of  the  tunnel  is  135  ft.  below 
the  surface  at  the  New  York  end  and  147  ft.  at  Ravcnswood. 
In  length  it  is  2.541.4  ft.;  in  width,  10  ft.,  and  in  height,  8^  ft. 
in  the  center  of  the  arch.  There  were  about  216,000  cub.  ft. 
of  earth  and  rock  removed  from  the  excavation. 

The  "  Minneapolis."— The  Trial  Board  have  made  their  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  regarding  the  recent  trial 
trip  of  the  Minneapoli*  reported  in  our  last  issue.  According 
to  the  report,  the  least  water  of  the  44-knot  course  was  30 
fathoms.  There  are  a  few  little  deficiencies  incident  to  an  in- 
complete ship,  such  as  pumps,  cellulose  fillings,  etc.  On  stall- 
ing on  her  trial  trip  the  displacement  was  7,475  tons.  The 
speed  attained  after  making  tidal  corrections  was  23.53  knots 
per  hour  ;  the  report  states  that  the  performance  of  the  ma 
chinery  was  highly  satisfactory,  that  the  engines  ran  smoothlv, 
and  that  there  was  no  tendency  to  heating  except  the  high- 
pressure  cross-head  bearings  of  the  intermediate  cylinder  of 
the  port  engine  ;  boilers  worked  under  forced  draft  and  showed 
no  evidence  of  priming.  The  collective  indicated  H.P.  of  the 
main  engines  during  the  trial  run  was  20,366  ;  that  of  all  the 
machinery  in  use,  ^,813.  It  seems  that,  owing  to  a  lack  of 
power  or  a  great  reduction  of  steam  by  the  reducing  valve,  the 
rtMiuircment  that  the  helm  be  put  hard  over  from  port  to  star- 
board cannot  Ik;  done  in  the  time  required.  The  Board  recom- 
mended that  hereafter  vessels  are  not  to  have  their  speed  trial 
until  completely  fitted  in  all  respects  excepting  the  armament 
fittings  and  paint  inside  and  out. 

Standard  Brake  Company.  —This  company  has  been  per- 
fecting a  new  triple  valve  for  air  brakes  that  does  not  infringe 
on  any  other  patents  and  that  is  perfectly  interchsngeable  with 
those  now  in  use.  It  has  also  these  valuable  improvements  : 
1.  It  will  release  the  brakes  on  long  trains  with  certainty.  2. 
The  auxiliary  reservoirs  can  be  recharged  while  the  brakes  are 
still  applied  as  well  as  while  they  are  off.  3.  By  the  addition 
of  one  part  to  the  above-mentioned  triple  valve  (which  we 
have  nametl  the  "  accelerator")  we  are  enabled  to  apply  the 
brakes  much  more  quickly  than  is  dune  at  present.  While  the 
"  accelerator"  forms  a  part  of  the  triple  valve,  it  is  also  manu- 
factured separately,  so  that  it  can  be  attachetl  to  other  com- 
pressed air-brake  systems.  This  company  has  sent  us  indicator 
diagrams  showing  that  with  their  accelerator  the  brakes  are 
applied  very  much  more  quickly  than  they  are  witli  the  ordi- 
nary triple  valve.  Mr.  Dudley,  in  his  report  to  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  on  the  airbrake 
tests  made  by  him  two  years  ago,  states  that  it  is  more  difficult 
now  to  decrease  the  time  of  application  of  the  brakes  on  a  50- 
car  train  by  ^5  second  than  it  was  some  years  ago  to  decrease 
it  from  10  seconds  to  'i\,  as  Mr.  Westinghouse  did  when  he  in- 
vented his  "  quick-action"  device. 

University  of  Califomi*.— This  free  university  was  incor- 
porated by  the  Legislature  of  California  in  1868.    The  United 


States  gave  the  State  land  valued  at  $2,500,000,  of  which  ovi  r 
$2,000,000  in  value  have  been  sold  and  invested,  the  interes< 
upon  which  is  annually  applied  toward  the  expenses  of  tbi-^ 
university,  which  has  colleges  of  letters  (classical  and  literar 
courses),  agriculture,  mechanics,  mining,  civil  engineering  an^ 
chemistry,  all  located  at  Berkeley.     The  colleges  of  law,  den 
tistry,  medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  the  Mark  Hopkins  Art  L 
stitute  are  located  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  Lick  Astrononi 
cal  Department  is  located  at  Mount  Hamilton. 

The  location  at  Berkeley  is  unsurpassed,  and  the  buildini.  - 
and  grounds  first-class  and  ample.  The  library  and  Bacc'i 
Art  Hall  are  gems  of  literature  and  art.  One  hundred  aii'! 
thirty-flve  professors  with  1,400  students  of  both  sexes  are  n!! 
doing  goon  woik  in  giving  and  obtaining  the  benefits  of  a  lil  ■ 
eral  education  to  the  coming  bright  men  and  women  of  tii;- 
progressive  age,  while  the  classical  and  literarj' department - 
are  well  provided  for.  The  engineering,  mechanical,  electi  i 
cal  and  chemical  departments,  which  number  35  per  cent,  o^ 
the  students,  have  recently  been  enlarged  and  endowed  in  oik 
instance  by  $400,000  in  one  bequest,  so  that,  with  the  exc('|> 
tion  of  Chicago  and  Cornell,  no  free  university  in  Ameri< :. 
surpasses  this.  Its  long  list  of  able  professors,  from  Presidini 
Martin  Kellogg  down,  are  an  honor  to  any  university,  anil 
each  succeeding  year  will  make  it  more  honorable  to  have 
graduated  at  this  institution. 

Raskin  on  Locomotives. — The  locomotive  has  been  the  in 
centive  for  a  good  deal  of  extraordinary  eloquence,  but  it  i> 
thought  that  it  will  l)e  difficult  to  find  anything  equal  to  Hk 
following  quotation  from  a  volume  of  recently  published  Ic 
tures  by  Ruskin  : 

"  I  cannot  express  the  amazed  awe,  the  crushed  humility, 
with  which  I  sometimes  watch  a  locomotive  take  its  breath  iit 
a  railway  station,  and  think  what  work  there  is  in  its  bars  ami 
wheels,  and  what  manner  of  men  they  must  be  wlio  dig  brow  n 
ironstone  out  of  the  ground  and  forge  it  into  that  I  "VVimt 
assemblage  of  accurate  and  mighty  faculties  in  them  ;  mnn 
than  fleshly  power  over  melting  crag  and  coiling  fire,  fetternl 
and  finesseil  at  last  into  the  precision  of  watch-making  ; 
Titanian  hammer  strokes,  beating  out  of  lava  these  glitterini: 
cylinders,  and  timely  respondent  valves,  and  fine-ribbed  ro<ls, 
which  touch  each  other  as  a  serpent  writhes  in  noiseless  gliil- 
ing,  and  omnipotence  of  grasp  ;  infinitely  complex  anatomy 
of  active  steel,  compared  with  which  the  skeleton  of  a  livinL' 
creature  would  seem,  to  a  careless  observer,  clumsy  and  vile 
a  mere  morbid  secretion  and  phosphatous  prop  of  flesh.  Wliai 
would  the  men  who  thought  out  this,  who  beat  it  out,  wlm 
touched  it  into  its  polishe<l  calm  of  power,  who  set  it  to  its  ap- 
pointed task  and  triumphantly  saw  it  fulfill  this  task  to  tin- 
utmost  of  their  will,  feel  or  think  about  this  weak  hand  (f 
mine,  timidly  leading  a  little  strain  of  water-color  which  I  cun 
not  manage,  into  an  imperfect  shadow  of  something  else- 
mere  failure  in  every  motion,  and  endless  disappointment  ' 
What,  I  repeat,  would  these  iron-dominant  genii  think  of  ni< . 
and  what  ought  I  to  think  of  them  f 

Chinese   Railroad   Employes  -The  correspondent  froin 
China  writes  to  an  exchanue  that  if  the  Government  at  Pekin.' 
should  decide  to  build  roads  all  over  China  there  would  be  w> 
trouble  in  their  construction,  and  the  wages  and  labor  are  siu  li 
that  they  could  be  laid  and  equipped  more  cheaply  here  tliiin 
in  any  other  part  of  the  worlil.    Ortlinary  coolie  labor  cosi- 
al)out  8  American  cents  a  day,  and  the  farm  wages  in  this  purl 
of  China  are  about  4  of  our  cents  for  10  hours'  work.    TIm 
brakemen  on  the  trains  get  6  silver  dollars,  or  not  much  niop 
than  3  American  dollars,  a  month  as  wages;  firemen  recci^ 
from  $5  to  $10  in  8ilver,'and  engineers  get  from  8  to  30  Amcr: 
can  dollars  a  month.     The  best  engineers  and  the  best  worU- 
men  come  from  the  south  of  China,  and  these  receive  the  hijrli 
est  wages.     The  Cantonese  engineers  start  in  at  30  silv.  r 
dollars,  and  tliey  can  rise  in  9  years,  if  they  are  good  work 
men,  as  high  as  $60  a  month,  but  they  cannot  make  more  th:i  1 
this.     Northern  men  begin  at  $15  and  can  rise  to  $35  a  montl 
These  wages  are  for  60  hours  a  week,  anything  over  that  beii-' 
paid  lor  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  an  hour.     Conductors  receiv 
less  than  the  engineers,  and  certain  classes  of  workmen  get  t«'i 
Sundays  off  in  each  month  as  holidays.    In  ordinaiy  lalx  r 
there  are  no  holidays  in  China,  and  the  contractor  expects  h  "• 
hands  to  work  Sunday  and  every  day,  except  a  week  or  so    t 
the  Chinese  new  year.     In  the  works  here  there  are  a  grc:  t 
numlier   of    blacksmiths,  carpenters  and    miners  employe' 
The  northern  carpenters  get  from  5  to  8  silver  dollars,  111  l 
Canton  carpenters  receive  from  $20  to  $30  a  month.     Blai  1 
smiths  get  all  the  way  from  5  to  40  silver  dollars  a  month,  nr  1 
the  wages  of  miners  are  18  cents  a  day.     At  such  wages  skilli  j 
men  can  bo  gotten  by  the  thousands  in  any  part  of  China,  ai  i 
the  building  of  railroads  is  merely  a  matter  of  decision  on  tl  ' 
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]i;irt  of  the  Government  that  they  shall  be  built,  and  of  the  lit- 
tle time  and  comparatively  little  money  required  to  make 
th'm. 

The  French  Battleship  "  Le  Carnot."— The  great  French 
liiittleship,  which  was  laid  down  at  the  Arsenal  of  Le  Mouril- 
h,ii,  Toulon,  in  July,  1891,  as  the  Lazare  Carnot,  but  which 
licnceforth,  in  memory  of  the  assassinated  President  as  well  as 
of  liis  grandfather,  is  to  be  called  Le  Carnot,  was  launched  on 
Thursday,  July  12.  She  is  practically  a  sister  ship  to  the 
('h.irks  Martel,  which  was  launched  at  Brest  on  August  28, 
iN'.t:?.  The  length  of  the  vessel  is  396  ft.,  her  beam  71  ft.,  her 
drift  aft  27i  ft.,  and  her  displacement  11,882  tons.  She  has  a 
complete  steel  belt  with  a  manmum  thickness  of  17.7  in.,  and 
a  (iirved  steel  deck  2.75  in.  thick.  Above  the  water-line  belt 
tli<  re  rises  for  an  additional  height  of  4  ft.  a  steel  belt  of  4-in. 
iirrnor.  The  machinery  of  the  ship  consists  of  a  pair  of  com- 
))oiind  vertical  engines  with  three  cylinders,  fed  by  24  Lagra- 
felle  and  D'Allest  boilers.  At  95  revolutions,  with  forced 
drift,  13,500  H.P.  should  be  developed,  giving  a  speed  of  18 
knots,  and  with  80  revolutions,  with  natural  draft,  9,500  H.P., 
six  ing  a  speed  of  about  17  knots.  The  machinery  weighs 
1,178  tons.  The  normal  coal  capacity  is  800  tons,  or  enough 
for  4,000  knots'  steaming,  but  when  all  subsidiary  bunkers  are 
full,  coal  for  5,000  knots  can  be  carried.  The  cost  of  Le  Car- 
ii-'i  will  be,  for  the  ship,  £960,000  ;  for  her  gun  and  torpedo 
armament,  £104,000  ;  and  for  machinery  and  boilers,  £127,200, 
or.  in  all,  £1,191,200.  The  armament  will  consist  of  two 
11.8-in  guns,  one  in  a  14.6-in.  turret  forward  and  the  other  in 
a  similar  turret  aft,  the  forward  gun  being  26  ft.  and  the  after 
L'lin  19.5  ft.  above  the  water  line  ;  two  10.6-in.  guns,  one  in  a 
1)  0-in.  turret  on  each  beam,  eight  5.5-in.  quick-firing  guns, 
niminted  singly  in  3.9-in.  turrets,  four  on  each  beam  ;  four 
2."iin.  quick-firing  ;  twelve  1.8-in.  quick-firing,  and  eight 
IJ.Vin.  quick-firing  or  Maxim  automatic  guns.  There  will 
also  be  four  above-water  and  two  submerged  torpedo-launch- 
ini,'  tubes.  The  most  significant  feature  of  the  vessel  is  the 
enormous  power  of  her  right  ahead  and  right  astern  fire.  In 
e.irh  case  this  is  fumishwl  by  one  11.8-in.,  two  10.6  in.  and 
four  5.5-in.,  besides  smaller  guns.  Beam  fire  is  furnished  by 
two  11.8-in.,  one  10.6  in  and  four  5.5in.  guns,  so  that  in  every 
direction  the  ship  is  offensively  strong  to  an  exceptional  de- 
gn-e.  In  this  re8|)cct  we  have  nothing  that  can  compare  with 
hiT. 


Recent  Patents. 


WKiHTMAU's    STABTraO  APPUAKCE  FOR  COMPOUND    ENGINES. 

' '  The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  provide  simple  and  effective 
miiins  for  positively  actuating  the  converting  valve  mechanism 
of  u  compound  machine,  either  by  fluid  pressure  or  by  manu- 
My  applied  power  as  desired,  in  order  to  enable  the  engineei 
to  operate  the  engine  as  a  simple  or  non-compound  engine, 
whenever  and  during  such  periods — of  any  desired  length— it 
liny  become  necessary,  or  be  deemed  advisable,  to  so  operate 
it.  as  when  starting  a  train  or  ascending  a  long  and  heavy 
grkde,  and  to  imm^iately  reinstate  it  in  normal  operation  as  a 
compound  engine  when  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  make 
Compound  operation  proper  or  desirable. 

' '  This  invention  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  fluid  pressure 
c\linder,  a  piston  working  therein,  a  valve  operating  rod  con- 
n<  i:ted  to  said  piston  and  to  a  converting  valve  mechanism,  a 
ili  tribution  valve  controlling  the  action  of  motive  fluid  upon 
s:i:d  piston,  a  stem  connected  to  said  distribution  valve  and 
cc  iinections  for  positively  actuating  said  stem  by  the  reversing 
g<  ir  of  a  compound  engine. 

'  My  invention  is  more  particularly  designed  for  application 
ii:  two  cj-linder  compound  locomotive  engines,  in  which  provi- 
si  '11  has  heretofore  been  made  for  the  direct  admission  of  boiler 
St  :im  to,  and  the  independent  exhaust  of  steam  from,  both 
c)  linders  of  the  engine  in  the  manner  of  a  simple  or  non-com- 
p  und  engine,  when  a  temporary  increase  of  power  is  required, 
a~  la  a  starting  train.  The  converting  valve  mechanisms  em- 
p.  )yed  for  this  purpose,  which  are  of  various  constructions, 
ai  •  adapted,  in  many  instances,  to  be  automatically  operated  by 
V  riations  of  pressure,  and  in  others  to  be  operated  by  hand 
II  ough  connections  to  a  lever  moved  by  the  engineer.  Inas- 
»  ich  as  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  nf  far  as  possible  the  use  of 
li' 'erg  additional  to  these  required  in  the  normal  operation  of 
tl  '  engine  as  compound,  starting  valves  have  been  actuated 
tl  rough  connections  to  the  ordinary  reverse  lever,  as  in  the  so- 
<  lied  Linder  system  and  others  ;  but  it  will  be  obvious  that  in 
si'ob  cases  the  friction  and  unbalanced  pressure,  If  any,  which 


resist  the  movement  of  the  valve  or  valves  actuated  by  the  en- 
gineer, impose  additional  labor  upon  him  in  moving  the  reverse 
lever. 

"  Under  my  invention  the  converting  valve  mechanism  is  nor- 
mallv  and  ordinarily  actuated  by  fluid  pressure,  which  is  ap- 
plied by  the  engineer,  preferably  in  and  by  the  movement  of 
the  reverse  lever,  and  the  only  additional  manual  power  exert- 
ed by  him  is  that  required  to  effect  a  short  traverse  of  a  small 
distribution  valve  which  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  appreciable. 
In  the  event  of  damage  or  derangement  of  any  of  the  fluid 
pressure  members  of  the  appliance,  the  mere  detachment  of 
the  bolt  connecting  the  piston  thereof  with  the  rod  which  oper- 
ates the  converting  valve  mechanism,  enables  the  latter  to  be 
operated  by  band  whenever  desired. 

"  In  the  accompanying  drawings,  fig.  1  is  a  diagrammatic  side 
view  of  a  compound  locomotive  engine,  ilhistratiug  an  appli- 
cation of  my  invention  ;  fig.  2,  a  side  view  in  elevation,  show- 
ing the  fluid  pressure  cylinder,  the  reverse  lever,  and  the 
intermediate  connections  from  the  reverse  lever  to  the  distribu- 
tion valve  ;  fig.  3,  a  view,  partly  in  elevation  and  partly  in  sec- 
tion, and  on  an  enlarged  scale,  of  the  fluid  pressure  cylinder, 
the  distribution  valve  and  its  ehest. 

"  In  the  practice  of  my  invention,  as  applied  in  connection 
with  a  two-cylinder  compound  locomotive  engine  of  the  gen- 
eral type  now  employed  in  American  railroad  service,  I  pro- 
vide a  fluid  pressure  cylinder,  1,  which  may  be,  as  shown,  lo- 
cated within  the  cab  2  and  secured  to  the  side  of  the  fire-box  5. 
The  cylinder  1  is  provided  with  a  properly  packed  piston,  6,  . 
secured  upon  a  rod,  7,  which  passes  through  a  stuffing-box,  8, 
in  one  end  of  ihe  cylinder.  A  valve-chest,  9,  is  formed  upon 
or  secured  to  the  cylinder  1,  and  communicates  therewith  near 
each  of  its  ends  by  induction  and  eduction  passages  10  and  12 
leading  respectively  to  supply  ports  13  and  14  in  a  valve  face, 
15,  within  the  valve  chest  9.  A  supply  pipe,  16,  leads  into 
the  valve  chest  above  the  valve  face  15  from  any  suitable 
source  of  fluid  pressure  supply,  being,  in  the  instance  shown, 
a  chest,  17,  communicating  by  a  pipe,  18,  with  the  dome  19  of 
the  boiler,  and  an  exhaust  pipe,  20,  leads  from  an  exhaust 
port,  21,  located  in  the  valve  face  between  the  supply  ports  13 
and  14  to  any  convenient  point  of  discharge,  as.  for  example, 
the  a8h-paiy22.  It  will,  however,  be  obvious  that  in  engines 
which  are  provided  with  an  air-brake  equipment,  as  is  now 
generally  the  case,  the  supply  pipe  16  may  be  readily  connect- 
ed with  the  main  air  reservoir  or  other  suitable  member  of  the 
air-brake  apparatus,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  employment  of  com- 
pressed air  for  the  actuation  of  the  piston  6  in  lieu  of  steam, 
as  in  the  specific  construction  shown  ;  and  such  connection, 
which  is  preferable  when  facilities  therefor  are  available,  I  in- 
clude in  my  invention  as  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  that 
shown. 

"  The  piston-rod  7  is  connected  by  a  detachable  pin  or  bolt, 
23,  to  a  yoke,  29,  and  by  rods  24»  to  a  valve  operating  rod  24, 
which  extends  toward  the  smoke-box  4  of  the  engine,  and  is 
coupled  by  suitable  intermediate  connections,  in  this  instance  a 
double  armed  lever,  25,  and  a  link,  36,  to  the  stem  11  of  a  con- 
verting valve  mechanism  of  any  suitable  and  approved  con- 
Btructiop,  which  is  fitted  to  reciprocate  in  a  chest  in  one  of  the 
saddle  sections  3  on  which  the  smoke-box  4  is  supported  and 
to  which  the  cylinders  of  the  engine  are  connected.  The  lever 
25  is  journaled  on  or  by  a  pin,  27,  and  the  relative  lengths  of 
its  arms  are  such  as  may  be  proper  to  impart  the  desired  range 
of  reciprocating  movement  to  the  stem  11  and  the  converting 
valve  mechanism  connected  thereto. 

"  Inasmuch  as  any  suitable  and  preferred  mechanism  may  be 
employed,  and  as  the  same  does  not  in  and  of  itself  constitute 
part  of  my  present  invention,  it  will  not  be  herein  at  length 
described. 

"  In  order  to  insure  the  rectilineal  movement  of  the  valve 
operating-rod  24,  said  rod  is,  adjacent  to  the  fluid  pressure 
cylinder  1,  bifurcated  or  fixed  to  two  parallel  guide  rods  24», 
which  pass  through  guides  28  on  the  c}']inder  1,  and  are  con- 
nected at  their  rear  ends  by  a  block;  29,  which  receives  the 
connecting-pin  or  bolt  23  of  the  piston  rod  7,  and  is  provided 
with  a  handle,  38.  In  the  event  of  the  derangement  or  breaka|e 
of  any  member  of  the  fluid  pressure  apparatus,  or  nf  the  fail- 
ure of  supply  thereto,  the  connecting-pin  23  may  be  detached 
and  the  rod  24  and  connected  converting  valve  mechanism  be 
operated  by  the  engineer  by  the  application  of  manual  power 
to  the  handle  38. 

"  The  supply  and  exhaust  of  motive  fluid  to  and  from  each 
end  of  the  cylinder  1  are  eflfecte<l  and  controlled  by  a  distribu- 
tion valve,  30,  which  is  preferably,  as  shown,  of  tlie  short  D 
slide  type,  and  is  fitted  to  be  leciprocated  on  the  valve  face  15 
of  the  chest  9.  The  stem  31  of  the  distribution  valve  passes 
through  a  packed  stuflJng-box,  32,  in  one  end  of  the  chest,  and 
is  normally  actuated,  through  interminliate  connections,  by  the 
reversing  gear  of  the  engine,  said  connections  being  so  organ- 
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Ized  that  when  the  reveise  lever  is  moved  to  or  neiir  its  full 
forwartl  or  its  full  biickwHnl  )>usitioD,  the  distribution  valve 
3U  will  l)e,  in  either  case,  and  in  and  hy  such  movement  of  the 
reverse  lever,  moved  into  the  position  shown  in  tig.  5,  there!)}' 
admitting  motive  fluid  on  the  rear  side  of  the  piston  (i  and  ex- 
hausting it  from  the  front  side  thereof,  while,  in  and  by  the 
movement  of  tlie  reverse  lever  to  any  intermediate  position, 
the  distribution  valve  will  be  moved  backward  so  as  to  uncover 

rio.i. 


from  the  cam  ways  42  and  4:1,  as  the  reverse  lever  30  is  niov. 
into  or  out  of  either  its  extreme  forward  or  its  extreme  bad 
ward  position. 

"  Tiie  entranceof  the  piu  40  into  either  of  the  cam  ways  42  <  1 
43  depresses  the  arm  of  the  cam  lever  35  in  which  said  t:i 
ways  and  the  intermwttate  slot  41  are  formed,  and  elevates  t' 
opposite  arm,  thereby  moving  the  distribution  valve  30  to  tl 
right,  and  effecting  the  movement  of  the  piston  G  in  the  suii/ 
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the  forward  supply  port  13  and  place  the  rear  supply  port  14 
in  communication  with  the  exhaust  port  21  througli  the  ex- 
haust recess  of  the  valve,  thereby  a(imiltiug  motive  fluid  on 
the  front  .side  of  the  piston  7  and  exhausting  it  from  the  rear 
side  thereof.  The  piston  7  will  correspondingly  be  forced  to 
and  remain  at  the  front  or  the  rear  end  of  the  cylinder  1,  and 
the  converting  valve  mechanism  be  moved  into  position  for  the 
operation  of  the  engine  as  a  simple  or  as  a  comjwund  engine, 
us  the  Ciiae  may  be. 

"  In  the  instance  exemplified,  the  stem  31  of  the  distribution 
valve  30  is  shown  as  coupled,  either  directly  (as  in  fig.  1)  or 


intermediately,  through  a  Ik'U  crank  lever,  33,  and  link  34,  as  in 
tigs.  2  and  3,  tooncend  of  a  cam  device  consisting  of  a  double 
aime<l  cam  lever,  3r>,  which  is  journale<l  on  a  pin,  3(1.  lielow 
and  adjacent  to  the  segment  37  of  the  reverse  lever  39.  A 
curved  slot,  41,  is  forme<l  in  the  arm  of  the  cam  lever  S-i  op- 
posite to  that  which  is  coupled  to  the  distribution  valve  stem, 
said  slot  l)eing  located  lielow  and  eccentric  to  the  segment  37 
of  the  reverse  lever,  and  having  ui)wardly  curveil.cam  way.'? 
43  ami  43  at  its  ends.  A  pin  or  bolt,  40,  tixed  to  the  reverse 
lever  39,  traverses  in  the  slot  41  and  moves  the  cam  lever  35 
almut  its  pivot  36  by  its  engagement  witii  and  disengagement 


direction  by  the  admission  of  motive  fluid  thereto  tlirougii  tiic 
then  open  passage  12.  Such  movement  of  the  piston  move 
the  connected  converting  valve  mechanism  into  the  positinu 
projier  for  the  operation  of  the  engine  as  a  simple  or  non-com- 
pound engine,  which  oi)eration  is  continued  so  long  as  the  ri 
verse  lever  remains  at  or  closely  adjacent  to  either  extreniii> 
of  its  arc  of  traverse.  iJy  the  movement  of  the  reverse  levi  1 , 
in  either  direction  toward  the  middle  of  its  arc  of  traverse,  fur 
the  purjiose  of  cutting  off  steam  at  a  desired  point  in  the  strokr 
of  tlie  pistons,  as  is  practiced  ordinarily  after  the  train  lii- 
been  started,  the  jiin  40  is  moved  into  the  portion  of  the  slot  !l 
between  the  cam  ways  42  and  43,  elevating  the  arm  of  the  earn 
lever  35  in  which  said  slot  and  cam  ways  are  formed  and  ih  ■ 
pr«!ssing  the  opposite  arm,  thereby  moving  the  dislributii'M 
value  30  to  the  left,  and  effecting  the  movement  of  the  pistmi 
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7  in  the  same  direction  by  the  admission  of  motive  fluid  therci' 
through  the  then  open  passage  10.    f<uch  movement  of  the  y- 
ton  moves  the  connected  converting  valve  meclianism  into  il 
position  proiK-r  for  the  normal  oi)eration  of  the  engine  a.- 
comi>ound  engine,  which  operation  is  continued  so  long  as  t! 
reverse  lever  stands  in  such  position  or  is  so  moved  that  tl 
pin  40  remains  out  of  contact  with  either  of  the  cam  wavs  I 
or  43.    The  cam  ways  may,  if  desired,  b<'  so  proportioned  tli. 
the  i^n  40  will  remain  in  contact  therewith  when  the  revei^ 
lever  is  movejl  one  or  more  notches  out  of  either  of  its  extren 
positions,  and  it  will  1k'  noted  that  the  rear  cjuu  way  42 
made  of  greater  depth  than  the  forwanl  one  43  to  nccomnn' 
date  the  increased  degree  of  movement  of  the  cam  lever  35  1. 
and  near  its  rear  end,  due  to  the  greater  distance  IhertKif  froi 
the  pivot  3fi  of  the  lever." 

The  above  device  is  the  invention  of 'Mr.  Daniel  A.  Wigh: 
man,  of  the  Pittsburgh  [Jjocomotive  Works.  His  patent  i 
dated  July  3,  1894,  and  is  numbered  522,544. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Amono  the  many  "  congresses"  which  were  held  last  sum- 
mer in  Chicago  was  an  International  Conference  on  Aerial 
Navigation,  which  proved  to  be  successful  and  interesting  be- 
yond expectation.  In  order  to  make  the  Proceedings  of  that 
Conference  accessible  to  readers  who  were  interested  in  the 
subject,  the  Americai^  Engineer  issued  a  monthly  supple- 
mentary publication  called  Aeronautics.  As  these  Proceed- 
ings have  all  been  printed,  and,  owing  to  insufficient  support, 
that  journal  lias  liecn  discontinued,  and  as  many  of  its  subscrib- 
ers and  others  have  manifested  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
paper,  and  have  expressed  a  desire  that  some  publication  of 
tiiat  kind  should  be  continued,  and  as  the  science  and  art  of 
Aerostation  is  attracting  more  attention  from  intelligent  peo- 
ple. Aeronautics  will  hereafter  be  made  a  supplementary  sub- 
ject in  the  American  Engineer.  Under  that  heading  it  is  in- 
ti-nded  to  give  the  most  recent  reliable  information,  relating  to  the 
s<  ience  or  art  of  Aerostation,  which  indicates  any  real  advance 
in  that  direction,  or  any  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  either 
the  theory  or  the  art  of  navigating  the  air.  As  8pe<;ial  space 
will  be  devoted  to  that  subject,  those  readers  who  are  not  inter- 
ested in  it  can  exercise  the  inestimable  privilege  of  skipping  it, 
and  of  vituperating  those  who  are  as  lunatics  and  "  cranks." 

To  those  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  principles  or 
practice  of  Aerostation  an  invitation  is  extended  to  send  us 
ilata  and  reports  of  the  results  of  their  researches  and  experi- 
ments, or  drawings,  photographs,  or  other  illustrations  of  in- 
t  resting  apparatus.  The  subjects  concerning  which  we  de- 
sire contributions  do  not  include  mere  speculative  schemes 
IT  mathematical  calculations  ;  and  it  is  intended  especially  to 
I  niphasize  the  fact  that  the  publisher  of  tliis  paper  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  "  promoter"  of  such  or  any  other  projects  except- 
iug  his  own,  and  that  he  has  no  facilities  nor  aptitude  for 


raising  money  for  purfioses  of  that  kind,  and  has  never  ac- 
quired the  peculiar  faculty  by  the  exercise  of  which  the  confi- 
dence of  capitalists  is  secured. 

The  paper  is  his  sole  and  exclusive  property,  and  it  is  not 
tiie  organ  nor  under  the  influence  or  control  of  any  association 
or  interest  whatsoever,  and  will  represent  only  the  views  and 
opinions  of  its  owner  and  editor  ;  and  the  injunction  of  a  dis- 
tinguished journalist  "  never  to  print  a  paid  advertisement  as 
news  matter"  will  be  scrupulously  observed. 

The  CO  operation  of  its  subscribers  and  readers  is  solicited, 
to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  jwper,  during  the  coming  year, 
into  wider  fields  of  influence  and  usefulness.  They  can  aid 
materially  by  sending  in  either  new  subscribers  or  the  names 
and  addresses  of  persons  likely  to  be  interested  in  a  journal 
such  as  it  is  hoped  and  intended  the  American  Engineer  will 
hereafter  be. 

M.  N.  Forney,  47  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


In  another  column  we  reprint  a  letter  written  to  a  contempo- 
rary regarding  the  electrical  distribution  of  power.  It  pre- 
sents a  fair  summary  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  method  of 
transmission  of  power  over  the  old  ;  but  the  writer  allows 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  when  he  states 
that  80  per  cent,  of  the  power  developed  by  the  engine  ' '  is 
usefully  employed  by  the  machines."  This  percentage  is  so 
far  above  anything  ever  obtained  in  practice,  that  the  stale 
ment  would  deceive  no  one.  The  article  stands,  therefore,  as 
an  argument  in  favor  of  electrical  transmission  from  the  gen- 
eral facts  of  the  case  rather  than  from  particular  details  of  the 
work  done.  .  ^ 

LocoMOTivK  engineers  are  frequently  called  upon  to  act 
qffickly  or  not  at  all ;  their  work  is  of  a  kind  that  tends  to  de- 
velop coolness,  presence  of  mind,  nerve,  or  whatever  else  you 
may  choose  to  call  that  which  enables  a  man  to  do  the  proper 
thing  in  the  face  of  an  impending  calamity  ;  but  the  quality 
displayed  by  some  of  the  engineers  in  the  Northwest  during 
the  recent  forest  fires  is  of  a  higher  order  of  bravery  —that  is, 
heroism  of  the  first  rank.  No  one  who  lias  not  faced  one  of 
those  terrific  fires  in  the  pines  can  imagine  the  heat  and  terror 
of  it ;  and  to  deliberately  take  a  train  of  cars  into  such  a  place 
to  rescue  people  imprisoned  by  the  flames  is  a  deed  that  de- 
serves praise  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  convey. 


It  appears,  from  the  recent  comments  of  English  papers, 
that  the  British  Admiralty  is  experiencing  some  trouble  in 
securing  the  services  of  competent  men  for  the  engineer's 
department  in  their  vessels.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  ranking 
of  the  line  and  engineer  officers.  The  latter  object  to  the  po- 
sition which  they  are  obliged  to'occupy  ;  and  men  thoroughly 
qualified  to  fill  the  positions  will  not  accept  them.  It  is  the 
same  trouble  that  our  own  department  is  experiencing,  and 
against  which  Commodore  Melville  has  so  often  protested. 
The  engines  of  a  modern  battleship  are  no  longer  auxiliary 
attachments,  but  the  very  life  of  the  vessel  ;  and  it  cannot  lie 
long  before  the  men  in  cliarge  of  them  will  Iw  recognized  as 
entitled  to  a  rank  equal  to  that  of  officers  of  the  line. 

Railway  officials  who  are  overwhelmed  with  applications 
to  "  try  a  new  coupler"  often  wonder  why  so  many  men  who 
know  nothing  about  railroading  should  be  applicants  for 
patents  on  car  couplers.  The  explanation  is  comparatively 
simple.  For  years  there  have  appeared  in  the  daily  press 
paragraphs  like  the  following,  recently  published  in  a  Pitts- 
burgh paper  :  ' '  There  is  a  fortune  in  sight  for  the  genius  who 
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invents  n  safety  car  coupler.  Patents  are  issued  every  day  for 
such  devices,  I>ut  tliey  are  anyllting  but  safe  in  practical  use." 
The  article  thf^n  goes  on  to  enumerate  tlie  terrible  loss  of  life 
and  limb  from  coupling  cars,  leaving  the  impression  that  if 
only  a  safe  and  sure  automatic  coupler  could  be  invented,  this 
holocaust  would  be  stopped  :  and  straightway  the  butcher,  the 
balcer,  and  the  candlestick-maker  proceed  to  invent  a  coupler 
that  will  1)6  a  boon  to  humanity  and  incidentally  a  fortune  un- 
to themselves.  Some  time  ago  the  Patent  Office  issued  a  cir- 
cular letter  in  which  it  was  announced  that  no  patent  would  be 
granted  upon  a  flying  machine  until  it  bad  been  practically 
dcmon8trate<l  that  the  said  machine  would  fly.  It  may  be 
impossible,  but  it  seems  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  call  a 
halt  on  car  couplers.  They  have  been  issued  at  the  rate  of  a 
trifle  over  one  each  day  for  several  years,  and,  to  judge  from 
the  conversation  of  the  majority  of  tailrooders,  we  have  about 
enough. 

• 

THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MASTER  MECHAN- 
ICS' ASSOCIATION. 


II. 


Last  month  we  commenced  a  general  review  of  the  Report 
of  tlie  Annual  Convention  of  this  Association,  which  had  then 
just  been  is8ue<l  by  the  Secretary  in  book  form  with  com- 
mendable promptness.  Resuming  this  review,  which  was  left 
off  at  the  point  where  the  iliscussion  of  compound  locomotives 
was  commenced.  This  discussion  was  a  sequence  to  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  convention  resolve  itself  into  "  a  compound  ex- 
perience meeting"  at  noon — the  hour  set  apart  for  topical  dis- 
cussions—on the  first  day's  session.  The  remarkable  feature 
brought  out  by  this  discussion  was  the  great  difference  of 
opinion  which  it  revealed  with  reference  to  the  compound  sys- 
tem. A  few  quotations  will  show  this  difference.  Mr.  Oar- 
stang,  for  example,  said  of  a  locomotive  built  by  the  Rich- 
mond Locomotive  Works,  and  which  had  been  in  use  on  his 
road  since  last  December,  and  ran  "  first  in  and  first  out," 
that  it  did  not  require  any  special  engineer  to  handle  it  and 
that  there  had  not  been  "  an  outlay  of  one  cent  on  the  mechan- 
ism connected  with  the  compound  feature." 

Mr.  Vauclain,  who,  in  connection  with  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  has  had,  probably,  more  exfterienoe  in  the  con- 
struction of  compound  locomotives  than  any  other  person, 
said  that  they  "  had  no  reason  whatever  to  change  their  minds 
in  regard  to  the  adaptability  of  compound  locomotives  to  all 
classes  of  service." 

Mr.  Lauder — whose  death  since  then  we  and  many  of  our 
readers  have  had  occasion  so  recently  to  lament— agreed  with 
what  Mr.  Vauclain  had  said,  in  thinking  that  "  the  compound 
locomotive  will  do  as  great  a  variety  of  work  as  the  simple 
engine.  On  suburban  business,  when  the  trains  range  from 
seven  to  ten  cars,  and  have  nine  stops  in  11  miles,  the  com- 
pound engine  (Dean's)  he  thought  would  '  get  away  with  '  any 
simple  engine  they  had  in  the  service,"  and  be  added  that  be 
"  did  not  know  of  any  kind  of  service  that  the  compound  loco- 
motive is  not  well  adapted  to.  .  .  .  The  extra  cost  of  main- 
tenance will  be  something,  no  matter  what  interested  parties 
may  say  ;  whether  we  will  get  enough  out  of  our  saving  in  coal 
to  pay  for  these  extras  in  the  way  of  other  expenses  is  still  to 
l)e  determined.  ...  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  compound  locomotive  in  which  we  can 
safely  count  on  a  saving  of  20  per  cent,  over  the  best  simple 
engine  that  can  be  built.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are  going  to 
get — we  have  not  got  it  yet— an  engine  that  will  give  us  a  sav- 
ing of  about  20  per  cent.  But  to  get  that  laving  the  compound 
liKomotiiie*  mutt  be  kept  in  better  condition  than  tee  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  mir  timple  engine*. " 

Mr.  W.  S.  Morris,  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  said 
of  an  engine  built  by  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works,  and 


which  has  been  operated  on  his  road,  that  "  it  had  no  increased 
steam  pressure  over  10  ordinary  simple  engines.  The  mileage 
for  the  year  1893  made  by  the  compound  was  14  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  average  mileage  of  the  10  simple  engines. 
The  total  cost  of  repairs  was  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
average  of  the  10  simple  engines.  The  oil  and  waste  consumed 
was  92  per  cent,  of  the  average  of  the  10  simple  engines.  The 
fuel  consumed  was  84  per  cent,  of  the  average  of  the  10  simple 
engines.  The  total  expenses  of  the  engine,  including  every- 
thing, was  94  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  10  simple  engines, 
and  the  cost  per  mile  run,  in  cents,  was  83  per  cent,  of  the 
average  of  the  10  simple  engines.  The  days  in  the  shop  dur- 
ing the  year  were  five  as  against  10  for  the  average  of  the 
other  10  engines.  The  engineer  states  that  he  did  not  have 
any  difficulty  whatever  in  running  the  engine  in  any  service 
that  it  has  been  placed  in.  That  will  refer  to  general  freight 
service,  local  and  through.  The  firemen  all  seem  to  have  a 
special  liking  for  the  machine,  and  their  reason  is  that  it 
bums  less  coal,  which  is  a  very  practical  reason  for  concluding 
that  the  engine  is  saving  in  that  direction.  The  shop  ex- 
penses, I  will  say,  although  the  average  for  the  year  shows  a 
little  leas  than  the  average  for  the  10  simple  engines,  arc  about 
the  same." 

Mr.  John  Medway,  of  the  Fitchburg  Road,  said  his  experi- 
ence "  bad  been  largely  with  one  2-cylinder  compound  ordered 
with  four  others  in  1893.  The  simple  engines  were  almost  pre- 
cisely like  the  compound  except  with  regard  to  the  compound 
devices.  At  first  the  compound  showed  a  saving  of  23  percent, 
in  fuel.  Later  on,  for  some  reason,  the  fuel  economy  was  re- 
duced and  almost  entirely  disappeared.  For  the  6  months  end- 
ing September,  1893,  the  showing  was  as  follows  :  Cylinders 
of  compound,  21  in.  and  31  X  26  in. ;  of  simple  engine,  20  X  84 
in.  Steam  pressure  :  Compound,  180  lbs  ;  simple,  180  lbs. 
Miles  run  :  Compound,  12,794  :  simple,  19,366.  Miles  per  ton 
of  coal  :  Compound,  25.1  ;  simple,  22.  Repairs,  cost  per 
mile,  in  cents  :  Compound,  2.75  ;  simple,  1.28." 

Mr.  A.  E.  Mitchell  reported  that  they  had  eight  compound 
Baldwin  engines,  and  that  "  the  results  show  material  saving 
in  coal,  no  greater  expense  in  repairs  due  to  the  running,  and 
the  engineers  prefer  them  to  the  simple  engine." 

This  discussion  was  resumed  on  the  last  day  of  the  conven- 
tion. Mr.  A.  E.  Manchester,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Road,  referring  to  engine  No.  827,  concerning  which  a 
report  of  tests  had  been  submitted  to  the  Association  last  year, 
said  :  "  An  examination  of  the  records  a  few  weeks  ago  showed 
the  fact  that  No.  827  was  leading  the  other  nine  engines  of  the 
same  make  and  bought  at  the  same  time,  about  1 1  per  cent,  in 
economy  of  fuel  consumption.  Its  repair  account  was  a  trific 
cheaper  than  the  average  of  the  other  nine." 

Mr.  Qeorge  Gibbs,  also  of  the  Milwaukee  Road,  referring  to 
the  same  engine,  said  :  "  It  was  a  particular  child  of  mine,  inas- 
much as  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  conducting  tests 
of  that  engine  in  connection  with  the  Association  commit- 
tee. ...  I  have  this  year  been  watching  with  some  care  to 
see  whether  the  results  of  these  tests  were  borne  out  by  the 
additional  service  we  have  got  from  the  engine.  My  impres- 
sion was  at  that  time,  and  we  concluded  that  the  average  econ- 
omy was  about  13  per  cent.  ...  In  the  first  6  months  of  the 
year  it  went  up  to  over  17  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  of 
the  other  nine  engines.  During  the  last  3  or  4  months,  how- 
ever, I  notice  that  it  has  fallen  considerably,  and  that  the  fig- 
ures are  now  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Manchester.  I  believe  the 
explanation  of  that  is,  that  the  valves  are  beginning  to  need 
overhauling.  ...  I  certainly  believe  that  the  compound  en- 
gine is  in  every  way  adapted  to  a  varied  class  of  freight  ser- 
vice ;  that  its  economy  will  be  found  larger  than  that  found 
on  our  road  in  average  service.  I  believe  a  properly  designed 
compound  engine  will  l)e  light  on  repairs — as  light  as  the  sim- 
ple engine — and  that  it  is  the  coming  type  of  engine  for  freight 
service  in  this  country." 
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Mr.  E.  A.  Miller,  of  the  Ncjf  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
lioail,  said  :  "  The  compouud" — in  use  ou  their  road — "has 
.shown  a  saving  of  fuel  of  about  1  lb.  of  coal  per  air  per  mile. 
What  wc  would  call  the  running  repairs,  the  light,  every-day 
repiiirs,  win  average  about  the  same  as  they  do  on  tlie  same 
class  of  simple  engines.  We  have  had  a  number  of  breakages 
on  the  compound  that  have  been  very  much  against  it.  The 
engine  has  been  laid  up  a  good  part  of  the  time." 

Mr.  William  Forsyth.—"  Out  experience  with  compound 
locomotives  is  limited  to  very  few  engines,  but  it  extends  over 
a  rather  long  period  of  time,  and  the  conclusions  in  general 
which  we  made  are  that  the  repairs  of  the  compound  locomo- 
tive, when  properly  constructed,  should  not  be  any  greater 
than  the  simple  engine,  and  that  the  economy  in  coal  should 
Ix!  a  clear  saving.  The  original  engine  which  we  designed 
and  built  at  Aurora  with  the  Lindner  starting  gear  is  still  in 
service,  showing  good  economy.  The  principal  troubles  we 
have  had  with  it  are  with  the  piston  packing  of  the  large  cyl- 
inder. I  think  that  trouble  has  heen  general  with  most  large 
cylinders.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  snap  ring  of  good  iron  in 
proper  proportion  which  will  retain  this  spring  and  hold  the 
packing  tight ;  and  it  sometimes  breaks  and  sometimes  gets  in 
shape  so  that  it  cuts  the  cylinder,  and  that  is  one  trouble  that 
wo  have  had  with  this  large  cylinder. 

"  Another  small  objection  is  the  difficulty  in  handling. 
That  is  the  fault  of  the  starting  gear.  The  men,  in  running 
the  engine  on  to  a  turn-table  and  out  to  the  roundhouse,  find 
that  they  cannot  handle  it  as  readily  as  they  can  the  simple  en- 
gine. We  made  qftite  an  expensive  test  of  a  Baldwin  com- 
pound, and  last  summer  we  tested  a  Richmond  lOwheeled 
compound,  and  I  must  say  we  were  very  much  pleased  with 
Die  performance  of  that  engine  on  the  graides  of  Iowa,  hauling 
heavy  freight  trains,  and  that  we  found  the  special  feature  of 
the  separate  exhaust  in  that  engine  quite  an  advantage  in  work- 
ing freight  trains  on  a  grade.  It  has  two  advantages  :  one  is, 
that  it  allows  you  to  turn  the  engine  into  a  simple  engine  and 
overcome  that  objection  to  the  Lindner  gear.  At  t£e  same 
time  it  allows  you  to  throw  an  extra  power  into  the  engine  by 
using  live  steam  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  when  hauling 
heavy  trains  on  grades. " 

Mr.  G.  R.  Joughins,  of  the  Norfolk  Southern,  reported  that 
they  had  two  compound  locomotives  on  their  road.  "  We  all 
know."  he  said,  "  that  there  are  alx>ut  a  dozen  devices,  each 
of  which  save  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  locomotive  if  they  are 
applied  to  it— that  is,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  peo- 
ple who  sell  them.  But  the  compound  system  is  the  only  de- 
vice which  I  have  seen  applied  to  a  locomotive  which  saves 
coal  every  month  and  every  week  in  the  year,  and  we  are  very 
well  satisfied  with  it." 

Mr.  Bradley  said  they  "  were  satisfied  that  their  compound 
engines  on  tlic  car  mileage  show  about  18  per  cent,  of  fuel 
economy." 

Mr.  David  Brown.—"  At  Lakewood  I  stated  that  we  had 
a  Baldwin  compound  and  a  new  simple  engine  of  about  the 
sanic  capacity,  aud  that  the  simple  engine  was  giving  the  best 
satisfaction,  and  that  we  had  given  them  a  test  on  a  heavy 
pull,  also  on  a  fast  passenger  train  up  the  mountain,  and  also 
a  coal  test ;  in  each  ca.se  the  results  were  in  favor  of  the  sim- 
ple engine,  and  also  that  the  compound  was  not  a  favorite, 
owing  to  her  hard  riding  when  running  down  long  grades. 
Otherwise  she  has  worked  well. 

"  Our  yearly  report  shows  a  great  difference  in  cost  of  re- 
pairs, oil,  etc.,  l)etween  two  engines  in  favor  of  the  simple  en- 
gine ;  but  this  in  part  is  accounted  for,  as  a  large  per  cent,  of 
the  repairs  on  the  compound  consisted  in  alterations. 

"  After  11  months  of  service  we  had  to  take  the  compound 
into  shot)  on  account  of  bad  tires.  The  tires  were  in  very  l)ad 
shape,  and  we  also  found  that  the  axle  journals  were  worn 
eccentric,  making  it  necessary  to  true  up  the  axles.  The  pis- 
ton valves  were  found  in  good  condition  ;  but  we  had  to  put 
new  packing  rings  in  both  pistons  and  valves. 

"  In  the  mean  time  we  receivetl  another  compound  from  the 
Cooke  Locomotive  Works.  It  is  a  very  fine  engine,  and  I  l)e- 
lieve  she  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  three,  providing  she  held 
her  steam  as  well  as  the  other  two.  It  weighs  6J  tons  more 
than  the  others,  and  for  a  heavy  engine  the  design  and  work- 
manship could  hardly  be  improved  upon.  .  .  . 

"  A  coal  test  was  then  made  between  Cooke's  compound  and 
the  simple  engine,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  simple  engine 
80  per  cent. 
.  '   New  valves  were  next  put  on  the  Cooke  compound  with 


more  lap.  A  coal  test  was  begun  between  the  Baldwin  and 
Cooke  engines.  The  Baldwin  compound  burned  71  lbs.  of 
coal  per  mile  ;  the  Cooke  compound  burned  65  lbs.  per  mile. 
The  difference  was  very  slight,  considering  that  the  piston 
stuffing  box  glands  on  the  Baldwin  engine  were  blowing  badly 
at  the  time.     The  train  consisted  of  nine  milk  cars  and  calioose. 

The  simple  engine  was  then  put  on  coal  test  again,  which 
resulted  in  her  favor,  burning  52  Ibe.  per  miles,  Ixsating  the 
Cooke  20  per  cent,  and  the  Baldwin  26  per  cent. 

"  An  old  19  X  24  in.  engine  with  140  lbs.  pressure,  pulling 
eight  milk  cars  and  caboose,  was  next  tried,  and  she  burned  74 
lbs.  per  mile. 

"  Recently  the  by-pass  valves  on  the  Baldwin  compound 
have  been  changed,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Vauclain,  and  it  has  im- 
proved her  riding  very  perceptibly." 

The  most  remarkable  testimony  was  then  given  by  Mr. 
Gibbs,  who  said  that  he  was  "  very  much  surprised  by  the  evi- 
dence brought  out  yesterday  and  to-day  in  regard  to  the  econ- 
omy of  compound  locomotives.  If  we  closed  now  it  would 
appear,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  just  spoken, 
that  our  unanimous  experience  has  been  that  the  compounds 
are  both  economical  and  available  ;  but  if  you  buttonhole  Ute 
member*  outside,  the  evidence  seem*  unanimous  in  the  other  direc- 
tion— that  they  don't  believe  in  compounds." 

Mr.  W.  S.  Morris  added  :  "  I  think  Mr.  Gibbs 's  point  is  a 
very  good  one.  We  can  hear  a  good  deal  against  the  compound 
engine  outside  the  assoeiaUon,  but  toe  hear  wry  little  againti  it  in 
the  meeting."    ;.'   .-;  >    .    :  ■  \-_ 

Mr.  J.  H.  McConnell,  of  the  TTnion  Pacific,  stated  his  view 
of  the  question  when  be  said  tliat  "  when  the  compound  en- 
gine came  into  existence  to  compete  with  the  simple  engine, 
they  put  on  a  boiler  that  had  33  per  cent,  more  heating  surface  ; 
they  had  33  per  cent,  more  weight  on  the  driving-wheels  and 
33  per  cent,  more  steam.  They  put  it  beside  an  engine  with 
these  disadvantages,  and  they  claimed  after  5  years  to  show  an 
economy  of  5  per  cent.  If  they  keep  on  at  it  long  enough  I 
believe  that  they  will  eventually  get  a  compound  engine  that 
will  beat  a  simple  engine  of  the  same  size."  (Applause.) 

The  discussion  was  ended  by  Mr.  Soule,  of  the  Norfolk  «& 
Western  Road,  whose  careful  and  accurate  statement  of  facts 
always  commands  attention.  He  remarked  :  "  Mr.  McConnell 
said  in  part  that  in  every  competitive  test  the  compound  had 
bad  the  advantage  in  many  respects  ;  and  tliat  two  uf  them, 
as  I  understood  him,  were,  that  it  always  carries  higher  steam 
pressure  and  a  greater  weight  on  the  driving-wheels.  I  con- 
sider, Mr.  President,  that  these  are  advantages  that  the  com- 
pound engine  legitimately  enjoys.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  compounding  that  has  made  it  possible  to  use  higher 
pressures  economically.  I  believe  that  if  any  master  mechanic 
here  present  takes  one  of  his  simple  engines,  we  will  say  adapt- 
ed to  carry  160  lbs.  pressure,  and  builds  a  sister  simple  engine, 
making  it  only  enough  heavier  to  carry  200  lbs.  pressure,  and  re- 
turns that  engine  to  service  in  comfietition  with  the  other,  he 
will  find  that  the  latter  engine  with  the  higher  pressure  is  not  as 
economical  as  the  first  one.  I  believe  it  is  pretty  well  estab- 
lished that  the  common  practise  of  the  country,  by  this  long, 
slow  process  which  we  all  go  through  with,  has  brought  us  to 
use  that  pressure  in  our  simple  locomotive  practise,  which  is 
about  right  and  about  the  most  economical,  and  that  we  have 
got  to  the  end  of  the  rope  in  that  matter. 

"  Now,  then,  by  introducing  the  compound  principle  we  are 
able  to  utilize  economically  higher  steam  pressures.  In  order 
to  get  those  higher  steam  pressures  we  have  to  make  our  en- 
gines heavier,  and,  incidentally,  in  being  able  to  use  the  higher 
steam  pressures  economically,  we  are  justly  entitled  to  make 
uae  of  heavier  weight  on  the  driving-wheels.  .  .  . 

"  We  have  a  total  of  46  compound  engines,  15  of  which  are 
10-wheel  passenger  engines,  and  31  are  consolidation  freight 
engines.  We  have  not  been  without  tribulation  in  this  matter, 
but  we  regard  it  as  simply  incidental  to  the  struggle  to  get  bet- 
ter results,  which  we  feel  we  are  realizing.  The  15  compound 
10-wheel  passenger  engines  have  lar^e  wheels.  We  have 
found  during  this  period  of  depression  in  the  last  year  that  we 
have  not  got  the  passenger  business  to  justify  such  an  equip- 
ment. Nearly  every  one  of  these  engines  runs,  in  one  direc- 
tion at  least,  with  a  very  light  train  ;  and  we  are  perfectly  con- 
fident that  we  are  not  deriving  any  advantage  from  their  use. 
I  think  we  can  almost  predict  that  we  shall  ultimately  cut 
down  the  wheels  and  turn  them  into  freight  service.  But  we 
base  our  faith  in  the  compound  on  the  experience  that  we  get 
with  it  in  freight  service.  The  first  batch  of  21  consolidation 
engines  were  built  as  recommended  by  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works.  •  ,    -  .■.'".  ■.•  .  .  -,  - 
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"  Wc  found  timt  tlicrc  was  a  churning  action  of  tlie  pistons 
which  was  damaging  to  the  cylinders,  pistons,  croes-lieads  and 
guides,  tiiat  arose  from  tlie  fact  that  there  is  undoubtedly  at 
tinu-s  an  unequal  load  ou  the  high-pressure  and  low-pressure 
pistons.  .  .  . 

"  But  under  all  the  varying  conditions  of  locomotive  service 
and  all  tlie  exacting  coD(htions  on  a  railroad,  I  think  that  dur- 
ing a  great  portion  of  the  time  the  loads  on  the  pistons  are  uu- 
eijual.  That  has  shown  itself  in  the  wear  of  the  cylinders  and 
also  in  the  fits  where  the  piston-rods  enter  the  cross  head.  We 
have  recognized  the  fact,  and  in  the  last  10  engines  have  car- 
ried the  low-pressure  cylinder  rod  through  to  the  front  cylin- 
der head.  After  a  good  many  months'  service  from  this  lot  of 
engines  we  think  that  is  a  solution  of  the  problem.  .  .  . 

"Those  facts  and  figures  then  presented  last  year  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  cylinders,  pistons,  piston  packings  and  valves  constituted 
only  2f  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  a  locomotive, 
anil,  therefore,  altliough  we  have  had  a  somewhat  disastrous 
experience  with  our  cylinders,  nevertheless  it  is  a  very  slight, 
insignificant  thing,  and  it  is  only  a  featherweight  against  the 
real  economy  that  we  have  derived  from  the  use  of  the  com- 
pound principle  in  freight  service,  and  that  economy  we  Iic- 
lieve  has  l)een  established  with  us  as  ranging  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  10  per  cent,  in  water  consumption  and  20  per  cent,  in 
coal  consumption.  I  think  we  may  safely  assert  that  we  have 
reache<l  the  point  where  we  have  got  through  with  either  build- 
ing or  buying  simple  locomotives  for  freight  service." 

We  have  quote<l  very  freely  from  this  discussion  because  it 
is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  the  subject  is  of  much  importance 
to  railroad  companies.  The  preponderance  of  testimony 
brought  out  by  the  discussion,  it  will  be  seen,  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  compound  locomotives.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gibbs  al- 
lowed a  very  active  animal  (of  the  genus  Felu)  to  escsp>e  from 
his  mental  sack  when  he  testified  that  buttonholed  members 
outside  the  meetings  *'  don't  believe  in  compounds."  The  in- 
ference is,  that  the  unexpressed  antithesis  would  lie,  that  wlien 
meml)ers  are  unbuttoned  in  the  meeting  they  become  agnostics 
so  far  as  compound  locomotives  are  concerned. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  a  report  of  the  remarkable 
performance  of  simple  engines  on  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road was  submitted,  in  a  printed  report  in  which  a  comparison 
was  made  with  the  astonishing  results  obtained  in  a  test  of  Mr. 
Webb's  compound  locomotive  Greater  Britain,  on  the  Lon 
don  &  Northwestern  Railroad.  This  data  was  reprinted  in  the 
American  Enhineer  for  July,  page  295,  but  for  some 
reason  the  figures  submitted  to  the  Association  are  not  re- 
printed in  its  annual  report.  As  the  performance  of  the 
Greater  Britain,  a  compound  engine,  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  there  is  any  record,  and  as  ft  was  beaten  by  that  of  a 
simple  engint',  the  figures  which  recorded  It  would  seem  to 
have  sufficient  importance  to  justify  their  being  reprinted  in 
the  annual  report.  The  real  significance  of  the  test  can  be 
shown  with  a  very  few  figures.  The  Greater  Britain  made  a 
mileage  of  3,612  miles,  the  average  weight  of  the  train  of  cars 
l)eiDg  2.08  times  as  much  as  the  engine  and  tender,  at  an  aver- 
age speed  of  47.66  miles  per  hour,  with  a  consumption  of  2.97U 
07,.  of  coal  per  ton  (of  2,240  lbs.)  of  train,  exclusive  of  engine 
and  tender.  Engine  No.  999,  on  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, ran  1.332  miles,  the  average  weight  of  its  train  being 
3.06  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  engine  and  tender,  the  aver- 
age speed  45.42  miles  per  hour,  and  burned  only  2.16  oz.  per 
ton  per  mile.  Since  the  convention  was  held  another  test  was 
made  on  the  New  York  Central  Road,  a  report  of  which  was 
published  in  our  issue  for  September,  page  423.  The  same 
engine  is  there  reported  to  have  run  3,874  miles,  at  an  average 
speed  of  50.5  miles  per  hour,  the  average  weight  of  the  train 
of  cars  being  2.04  times  that  of  the  engine  and  tender,  with  a 
consumption  of  coal  of  2.662  oz.  per  ton  of  train  (exclusive  of 
engine  and  tender)  per  mile. 

These  figures  are  put  forward  as  a  challenge  1  Where  is 
there  a  compound  locomotive  in  this  country  that  can  equal 
this  performance  7  We  have  looked  in  vain  for  data  which 
are  compantble  with  these  figures.     In  fact,  none  of  the  mem- 


bers who  took  part  in  the  discussion  in  Saratoga  seemed  to 
realize  the  significance  of  the  data  submitted  to  them.  If 
these  figures  can  be  relied  on — and  we  understand  that  the 
authorities  of  the  New  York  Central  Road  are  piepared  to 
back  them  up — then  the  advoca^  of  the  compound  engines 
must,  in  order  to  sustain  their  claims  of  a  saving  of  from  15 
to  80  per  cent,  of  fuel,  be  able  to  haul  trains  weighing  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  engine  »nd  tender  at  average  speeds 
of  over  50  miles  per  hour,  with  a  consumption  of  coal  of  2.262 
to  1.864  oz.  per  ton  per  mile.     Who  can  do  this  1 

Our  summary  has  again  extended  to  such  length  that  wc  are 
obliged  to  leave  the  consideration  of  a  part  of  the  report  for 
another  occasion. 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


Advance  copy  of  Contents  and  Preface  of  A  Record  of  the 
Transportation  Exhiuits  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893.    By  James  Dredge.    London  :  Office 
of  Engineering  ;  New  York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons.    52  pp. , 
lOJ  X  14i  in. 
The  purpose  of  the  publication  of  this  preface  obviously  is 
to  announce  the  forthcoming  volume  which  Mr.  Dredge  has 
in  preparation,  and  which  will  contain  800  pages  and  200 
plates.     The  preface  gives  an  outline  of  the  scheme,  and  also 
a  general  description  of  the  plan  of  the  Exhibition  and  some 
criticism  of  its  merits  and  defects.     An  extended  notice  of  the 
book  itself  cannot,  of  course,  be  written  in  advance.     Its  gen- 
eral scope  will,  however,  be  indicated  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  its  preface  :  "  The  Transportation  Exhibits  Build- 
ing," Mr.  Dredge  says,  "appears  more  deserving  of  having 
its  contents  specially  recorded  than  any  other  department  or 
group  of  the  Exposition.     But  to  adeijuately  discharge  the  task 
a  far  larger  volume  than  the  present  would  be  re<iuired.  ..." 
The  appearance  of  the  complete  volume  will  be  looked  for 
with  eager  anticipation  by  those  interested  in  the  engineering 
of  transportation. 

Machinery.    Vol.  I,  No.  1. 

In  what  may  be  called  their  prologue,  the  projectors  of  the 
new  candidate  for  public  favor  which  is  issued  by  "  The  In- 
dustrial Press"  of  New  York  City  say  that  "  the  cost  of  al- 
most everything  used  in  connection  with  such  (newspaper) 
work  has  declined,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  to-day  a 
mechanical  paper  (in  editions  of  sufficient  size)  for  5  cents  a 
copy  superior  in  every  way  to  what  would  have  cost  twice 
that  amount  a  few  years  ago."  Therefore  it  is  proposed  to 
issue  this  paper  monthly  at  50  cents  per  year,  and  at  5  cents 
per  number.  With  this  scheme  in  view,  they  have  issued  a 
well-printed  paper  of  22  pages,  which  are  a  little  larger  than 
those  of  the  American  Engineer.  It  contains  articles  on  the 
Cramp  Ship  Yards  ;  Differential  Gearing  ;  Throttling  t».  Auto- 
matic Engines  :  Chimney  Draft ;  Compressed  Air  in  a  Rail- 
road Shop  ;  Hints  for  the  Shop  ;  Condensation  ;  Threading 
Dies  \  and  Notes. 

The  arrival  of  a  stranger  always  imposes  the  duty  of  extend- 
ing a  welcome.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  newspaper 
business  this  welcome,  however,  assumes  the  character  which 
persons  in  prison  on  short  allowance  would  be  likely  to  give  to 
a  new  convict.  Even  in  prison,  the  more  there  are  tlie  merrier, 
probably,  but  the  smaller  will  I*  the  portions  of  food  and  rai- 
ment which  are  to  be  divided  among  all  of  us.  Misery  is  pro- 
verbially fond  of  company,  and,  therefore,  being  in  the  tread- 
mill, the  arrival  of  another  batch  of  convicts  cheers  us.  The 
list  of  these  includes  Fred.  H.  Colvin,  Editor  ;  W.  H.  Wake- 
man  and  Waltei  L.  Cheney,  Associate  Editors  ;  and  F.  W. 
Jopling,  Art  Editor.  We  wish  you  all  long  life  and  greater 
prosperity  than  some  of  the  rest  of  us  are  now  enjoying. 

New  Roads  and  Road  Laws  in  the  United  States.  By 
General  Roy  Stone,  V.P.,  National  League  for  Good  Roads, 
and  U.  S.  Special  Agent  and  Engineer  for  Road  Inquiry, 
Department  of  Agriculture.  New  York  ;  1).  Van  Nos- 
trand  Company.     166  pp.,  5  X  7J  in. 

The  author  of  this  book  says  that  the  demand  for  informa- 
tion on  its  subject  generally  relates  : 

1.  To  the  new  legislation  for  road  improvement  and  the 
working  of  that  legislation. 

2.  To  the  cost  and  methods  of  road  construction. 

3.  To  the  efforts  of  road  improvement  where  it  has  been  ac- 
compliahod. 
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■  The  aim  of  bis  book,  he  says  further,  is  "  to  give  a  con- 
densed account  of  recent  progress  in  American  rc^-making, 
with  details  of  the  examples  which  have  been  most  conspicu- 
ously successful,  together  with  some  suggestions  for  legisla- 
tion and  for  road  construction."  The  tirst  two  chapters  set 
forth  various  statcmcnta  and  opinions  to  show  the  importance 
of  good  roads,  and  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Road  Inquiry,  of  which  the  author  has  been  appoint- 
ed the  special  agent  and  engineer.  The  next  three  chapters 
describe  various  roads  built  and  methods  of  construction  em- 
ployed in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Following  this  are  a 
number  of  chapters  on  Road  Legislation  ;  State  and  Railroad 
Aid  in  Road-making.  After  this  Materials  for  Road-making  ; 
Methods  of  Construction  ;  Effects  of  Wide  Tires  on  Roads  ; 
Report  of  the  Ohio  Commission  ;  Attitude  of  Farmers, 
"  Wheelmen"  and  Commercial  Organizations  to  the  Subject 
of  Road  making.  The  last  chapter  is  on  Road-making  and  the 
Revival  of  Business,  and  the  book  concludes  with  Abstracts 
of  New  Road  Laws  in  Sixteen  States.  It  is  without  an  index, 
however — an  omission  which  is  unpardonable  in  any  technical 
book.  It  is,  however,  written  very  clearly,  is  easy  reading, 
and  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  and  is  illustrated  with  a  num- 
ber of  half-tone  engravings  from  photographs  of  roads  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 


A  Text-book  on  Koads  and  Pavbments.  By  Fred.  P. 
Spalding.  New  York  :  John  Wiley  tfc  Sons.  213  pp., 
7i  X  5  m. 

"  The  aim  of  this  book,"  the  author  says,  "  is  to  givea  brief 
discussion,  from  an  engineering  standpoint,  of  the  principles 
involved  in  highway  work,  and  to  outline  the  more  important 
systems  of  construction,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  text  which 
may  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  systematic  study  of  the  subject." 

There  is  an  academic  tlavor  about  this  which  is  not  assur- 
ing, an  impression  w^hich  is  confirmed  by  the  opening  chapter, 
in  which  the  Object  of  Roads  is  gravely  discussed  ;  ana  we 
are  told  that  "  a  road  or  street  is  to  provide  a  way  of  travel." 
There  is  a  chapter  on  General  Considerations,  another  on 
Drainage,  which  is  followed  by  one  on  Location  of  Roads,  in 
which  the  reader  is  informed,  on  p.  42,  that  "  the  determina- 
tion of  a  line  for  a  proposed  road  involves  the  examination  of 
the  country  through  which  the  road  is  to  pass."  In  reading 
this  sage  remark  one  is  led  to  wonder  whether  any  sane  person 
ever  located  a  road  without  examining  the  country.  Again  we 
are  told  that  "  changes  in  the  length  of  a  road  affect  all  por- 
tions of  the  traffic  in  the  same  manner."  How  very  remark- 
able it  would  be  if  it  did  not  I 

Evidently  the  author  is  apprehensive  that  roads  may  be 
located  without  examining  the  country,  because  he  repeats  the 
fatuous  observation  on  page  53.  On  reading  that  "  the  line 
must  be  well  desiraed  to  accommodate  the  traffic,"  one  is 
disposed  to  ask,  "  What  possible  good  can  be  accomplished  by 
printing  such  twaddle?"  The  book  is  full  of  just  such  trite 
observations.  The  reader  is  informed,  for  example,  that 
"  footways  are  not  required  to  bear  the  heavy  loads  which 
come  upon  the  roadway  pavement ;"  "  a  good  sidewalk  should 
present  an  even  surface  ;"  "  curbs  are  usually  set  in  the  streets 
or  towns  at  the  sides  of  roadway  pavements ;"  "  there  are 
various  ways  of  setting  a  curb  ;"  "the  grades  of  city  streets 
necessarily  depend  mainly  upon  the  topography  of  the  site," 
etc.,  ad  nauseam.  It  may  be  said  of  this  book,  as  of  some  peo- 
ple, it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  it  had  never  been 
born. 

Report  op  the  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-eighth  An- 
NDAi<  Convention  op  the  Master  Cab  Builders'  Asso 
ciation.    Held  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  June  12, 13, 14  and  15, 
,-     1894.    463  pp.,  6  X  9  in.,  and  16  folded  plates. 

This  report  reaches  us  in  its  usual  form  ;  but,  like  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  interests  it  represents,  it  has  grown  in  bulk,  and 
also  in  the  variety  of  matter  it  contains.  The  present  volume 
contains  54  more  pages  than  that  of  last  year.  It  is  well  print- 
e<i,  and  ^reat  credit  is  due  to  the  Secretary  for  the  promptness 
with  which  it  has  been  issued  and  its  general  typograpliical 
excellence.  In  comparing  it,  though,  with  the  Master  Me- 
chanics' report,  several  things  invite  comment.  In  the  latter 
the  reports  of  committees  are  printed  in  large  type— apparent 
ly  small  pica  leaded— and  the  discussions  in  smaller  type — 
minion,  also  leaded.  In  the  Master  Car  Builders'  report  this 
is  reversed-  that  is,  the  reports  and  papers  are  printed  in  small 
type— agate,  leaded— and  one  paper— Mr.  Rhodes's  on  Wheel 
Flanges — is  set  in  pearl  leaded.  The  Master  Mechanics'  prac- 
tice seems  to  be  preferable.  Agate  and  pearl  type  may  do  for 
the  young  chaps  who  are  so  rapidly  supplanting  us  old  fel- 
lows, but  those  of  us  whose  eyesight  is  daily  becoming  less 


acute  will  vote  for  larger  type.  The  general  principle  to  be 
observed  would  seem  to  be  to  print  the  most  important  matter 
in  the  largest  type.  Certainly  of  the  Proceedings  the  care- 
fully prepared  reports  are,  or  may  be,  expected  to  be  of  greater 
importance  than  the  extemporaneous  discussions  therein,  in 
which  such  chunks  of  wisdom  as  "  I  second  the  motion  ;" 
"  The  convention  then  adjourned  ;"  "  Mr. read  the  fol- 
lowing report,"  etc.,  form  a  considerable  portion.  If  the 
whole  of  the  Proceedings  were  printed  in  twurgeois  or  brevier, 
with  the  reports  of  committees  leaded  and  the  discussions  set 
solid,  the  Proceedings  would  be  pleasanter  reading  than  they 
now  are. 

The  finances  of  the  Association  would  seem  to  admit  of 
using  a  better  quality  of  paper  than  the  report  is  printed  on. 
That  which  is  used  for  both  of  the  reports  apparently  consists 
largely  of  wood  pulp,  and  its  existence  is  probably  limited  to 
only  a  few  years.  As  these  reports  will  be  valuable  to  poster- 
ity, it  is  worth  while  to  print  them  on  material  which  will  not 
decay  and  crumble  as  early  as  the  members  of  the  Association 
will. 

Another  criticism  is  that  some  of  the  engravings — notably 
those  of  brakes,  on  pages  33-39 — are  made  on  too  small  a  scale. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  standards  of  the  Association  at 
the  end  of  the  book  ;  but  copies  of  these  are  obtainable  on  an 
enlarged  scale.  One  of  them,  though— that  of  the  standard 
wheel  tread  and  flange  on  plate  7 — would  be  unintelligible  to 
any  person  not  familiar  with  its  form  and  dimensions.  When 
there  is  so  much  to  commend,  though,  it  seems  invidious  to 
criticise  these  minor  faults. 


Water  or  Hydraulic  Motors. 
York  :  Spon  &  Chamberlain. 


By  Philip  R.  BjSriing. 
287  pp.,  4f  X  7iin. 


New 


In  his  preface  the  author  says  that  "  this  book  is  intended 
as  an  introduction  only  to  hydraulic  motors."  It  is  certainly 
a  very  interesting  and  useful  introduction.  It  begins  with  a 
chapter  on  Hydraulics  which  gives  some  simple  facts,  princi- 
ples and  data  which  have  a  relation  to  water  motors.  The 
rest  of  the  book  relates  to  the  following  general  subjects  : 
Water  Wheels  ;  Turbines  ;  Water  Pressure  or  Hydraulic  En- 
gines ;  Hydraulic  Rams  ;  and  a  final  chapter  on  Measuring 
Water  in  a  Stream  and  over  a  Weir. 

The  author  says.  "  All  the  books  previously  published  are 
too  abstruse  in  mathematics,  and  not  practical.  This,"  he 
says  further,  "  is  what  I  have  tried,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
avoid." 

The  general  method  of  treatment  of  his  subject  is  to  describe 
very  briefly,  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram,  the  various  kinds  of 
mechanism  included  under  the  different  heads  embraced  by 
his  book,  and  then  give  practical  rules  for  the  calculation  of 
the  proportions  of  the  parts  of  the  machines  and  the  work 
which  they  would  do.  "The  general  defect  of  the  book  is  that 
the  explanations  of  both  the  principles  of  operation  and. the 
details  of  construction  are  not  full  enough.  More  elaboration 
in  both  the  illustrations  and  descriptions  would  have  increased 
the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  book.  Notwithstanding  this 
defect,  the  reader  will  find— what  is  not  common  in  books — 
that  the  information  which  he  gains  by  reading  its  pages  bears 
a  very  large  proportion  to  the  ground  which  he  goes  over— in 
other  words,  there  is  much  grain  and  little  chaff,  and  to  get  at 
the  kernels  there  are  no  hard  nuts  given  him  to  crack  nor  scien- 
tific and  technical  conundrums  given  him  to  guess,  but  all  is 
made  so  plain  that  the  book  is  almost  as  easy  to  read  as  a  news- 
paper. It  is  brimful  of  interesting  and  useful  information, 
which  often  comes  to  the  reader  in  the  form  of  a  surprise.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  the  readers  of  this 
review  could  tell  or  know  what  the  peculiarities  of  a  Poncelet 
water  wheel  are.  These  are  explained  in  a  very  few  pages,  so 
that  the  reader  is  never  likely  to  forget  them.  The  peculiarities 
of  construction  of  Pelton  water  wheels  are  also  described,  and 
that  there  are  single,  double  and  multiple-nozzle  wheels,  and 
that  with  this  wheel  wide  variations  of  power  can  be  produced 
without  essentially  impairing  the  efficiency.  This  is  done, 
first,  by  changing  the  size  of  the  nozzle  which  delivers  the 
water  to  the  wheel  ;  second,  by  a  deflecting  nozzle,  by  means 
of  which  the  direction  of  the  stream  is  varied  ;  and  third,  by 
contracting  or  enlarging  the  orifice  by  which  water  is  delivered 
to  the  wheel.  Few  American  readers  probably  have  any  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  water-pressure  engines  are  used  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  variety  of  the  forms  of  construction  which  are 
employed,  and  which  are  described  and  illustrated  in  tlie  book 
before  us.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  hydraulic  rams. 
We  confess  that  we  never  knew  before  that  there  are  "  pump- 
ing rams"  which  are  actuated  by  dirty  water,  and  raise  clear 
water  or  any  other  liquid,  fluid  or  semi-fluid.  A  number  of 
these  are  illustrated  and  described,  and  apparently  are  in  com- 
mon use  where  the  book  was  written.    It  pontains  over  300 
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engravings  and  an  excellent  index.     Altogether,  it  is  one  of 
the  kind  of  books  which  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  profit  to  read. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 


Modern  Turret  Lathe  Practice.  Published  by  the  Gis- 
holt  Miichine  Company,  Madison,  VTis.,  U.  S.  A.  20  pp., 
7f  X  lOi  in. 

This  is  one  of  the  monthly  publications  of  this  company, 
illustrating  the  machines  which  they  are  making  and  the  work 
which  can  be  done  on  them.  There  are  some  slight  indications 
of  editorial  exhaustion  in  this  number,  but,  like  all  its  prede- 
c«8Sor8,  it  is  interesting  and  instructive. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company.  Powell  &  Colne,  107 
Liberty  Street,  New  York.     12  pp.,  5}  X  9  in. 

This  pamphlet  describes  the  Hyatt  roller  bearing,  which 
consists  of  a  single  ribbon  of  steel  wound  on  a  mandrilto  form 
a  close  spiral.  This  forms  an  elastic  roller  which,  it  is  claimed, 
adapts  itself  perfectly  to  the  inequalities  of  the  axle  or  the 
bearing,  and  cannot  be  crushed  or  distorted  by  side  strains  on 
the  bearing  or  bending  strains  on  the  journal.  Various  appli- 
cations of  this  form  of  bearing  are  illustrated  and  described. 


Heateu!4.  L.  Schutte  •&  Co.,  Engineers  and  Machinists, 
Philadelphia.    8  pp.,  8J  X  6  in. 

This  little  pamphlet  gives  a  description  of  an  appliance  for 
the  noiseless  heating  of  water  bv  direct  steam.  The  apparatus 
is  brietly  de8cril)ed  as  follows  :  It  consists  of  an  outward  and 
upward  discharging  steam  nozzle  covered  by  a  shield  which 
has  numerous  openings  for  the  admission  of  water,  so  that  the 
jet  takes  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  discharging  upward. 
Air,  admitted  through  a  small  pipe,  is  drawn  in  by  the  jet, 
and,  by  mixing  with  the  steam,  prevents  the  sudden  collapse 
of  bubbles  and  the  consequent  noise  which  is  such  a  great  ob- 
jection to  heating  by  direct  steam  in  the  old  way.  A  valve  or 
cock  on  this  air  pipe  regulates  the  quantity  of  air  as  may  ap- 
pear most  desirable. 

Block  Sionalino  and  Interlockino.  A  Letter  to  the 
American  Railway  Association.  By  George  Westinghouse,  Jr. 
14  pp.,  7i  X  11  in.,  with  large  folded  plate. 
Z  Automatic  Block  Sionalino.  The  Union  Switch  tfc  Sig- 
nal Company,  Pitteburgh,  Pa.  12  pp.,  7i  X  11  in.,  with  7 
folded  plates. 

The  first  of  these  publications  is  a  brief  but  clear  description 
of  the  automatic  pneumatic  system  of  block  signals  and  inter- 
locking apparatus  which  has  been  developed  by  Mr.  Westing- 
house,  and  is  now  manufactured  by  the  Union  Switch  &  Sig- 
nal Company.  Without  going  minutely  or  fully  into  details, 
it  describes  the  general  principles  and  features  of  this  block 
system  so  as  to  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended  and  its  method  of  operation. 

The  second  pamphlet  goes  more  fully  into  the  general  ar- 
rangement and  application  of  such  signals,  and  their  operation 
is  explained  very  clearly  by  a  series  of  diagrams  showing  plans 
of  tracks  with  signals  and  trains  in  the  various  positions  which 
they  would  occupy  when  in  operation. 

Notice  of  a  suit  brought  against  the  Hall  Signal  Company 
for  infringement  of  patents  and  a  list  of  these  patents  is  also 
given.  To  a  (person  wanting  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  operation  of  block  signals  without  going  into  the 
details  of  their  construction  there  is  no  publication  that  would 
be  so  serviceable  to  that  end  as  the  pamphlet  before  us. 

Compound  Locomotive.  Built  by  the  Richmond  Locomo 
tive  &  Machine  Works,  Richmond,  Va.    28  pp.,  6}  X  10+  in. 

The  publishers  of  this  pamphlet  give,  first,  a  very  good  half- 
tone engniving  of  their  works,  with  a  brief  description  of 
them.  Following  this  is  a  general  announcement  that  they 
are  prepared  to  build  compound  engines.  After  this  are  sec- 
tional views  of  the  intercepting  valve  which  is  used,  with  a 
description  of  its  construction  and  operation.  Engravings  fol- 
low of  a  simple  and  a  compound  ten-wheeled  engine  built  by 
the  company  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  with  tabu- 
lar statement  of  dimensions,  weight,  etc.  Another  table  gives 
the  performance  of  10  simple  engines  and  one  compound  for 
a  year.  Indicator  diagrams  taken  from  the  compound  engine 
arc  also  given. 

Similar  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  a  simple  and  com- 
pound engine  for  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  Itail  way  are  also  published,  with  reports  of  their  per- 
formance. The  siguiticunt  figures  are  on  the  fuel  consump 
tioQ.    On  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Itoad  the  simple  engines  ran 


on  an  average  15.32  miles  to  a  ton  of  coal,  and  the  compounds 
30.46  miles,  so  that  the  compound  engine  did  over  a  third  more 
work  than  the  simple  engine  with  the  same  coal.  On  tlic 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  lioad  the  simple 
engines  burned  5.29  lbs.  of  coal  per  car  per  mile,  while  the 
compound  engine  burned  only  3.52  lbs.  This  represents  an 
economy  of  over  27  per  cent,  for  the  compound  engine.  If 
this  rate  can  be  maintained  it  must  end  the  compouna  contro- 
versy, at  any  rate,  so  far  as  freight  engines  arc  concerned. 

Another  notable  fact  is  the  small  difference  in  weight  be- 
tween the  simple  and  the  compounds,  which  in  both  cases  is 
given  at  only  400  lbs.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  weights  given  are  actual  weights  taken  from  scales  or 
"estimated."  The  evenness  of  the  figures,  118,000  lbs.  and 
118,400  lbs.  in  the  one  case,  and  135,600  lbs.  and  136.000  lbs. 
in  the  other,  indicates  an  "  estimate,"  and  not  actual  weights. 
The  attitude  of  the  writer  on  the  subject  is  that  of  a  compound 
agrw*tie.  Perhaps  from  such  a  source — in  the  hope  of  his  con- 
version— a  little  analysis  and  criticism  may  be  tolerated.  If 
the  data  from  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Road  are  reduced  to 
pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  car  per  mile,  it  will  he  found 
that  the  average  consumption  of  10  simple  engines  was  3.30 
lbs.  per  car  per  mile,  and  that  of  one  compound  locomotive 
was  2.43  lbs.,  showing  a  saving  of  over  27  per  cent,  for  the 
compound.  If  we  take  the  best  performance  of  the  s.imple  en- 
gines—that of  No.  125— it  will  be  found  that  it  burned  only 
2.7  lbs.  of  coal  per  car  per  mile,  so  that,  compared  with  it,  the 
compound  showed  a  saving  of  only  10  per  cent.  If,  now,  we 
make  a  comparison  between  the  performance  of  the  simple  en- 
gines Nos.  108  and  125,  we  find  that  the  first  burned  3.93  lbs. 
of  coal,  and  No.  125,  2.7  lbs.  per  car  per  mile,  or  adi£ference  of 
31.3  per  cent. — that  is,  there  is  a  diflference  of  31.3  percent, 
between  the  best  and  tlic  worst  pierformance  of  the  simple  en- 
gines, and  only  10  per  cent.  l>etween  that  of  the  best  simple 
engine  and  the  compound.  Now,  if  the  smoke-stack  of  engine 
No.  125  had  been  painted  red,  by  the  same  process  of  reason- 
ing, the  data  before  us  would  prove  a  resulting  economy  of 
31.3  per  cent,  from  the  use  of  chimneys  of  tliat  particular  hue. 
All  that  is  contended  for  here  is  that  it  would  he  fallacious,  to 
infer  from  the  data  before  us,  that  because  the  average  fuel 
consumption  of  ten  simple  engines  is  3.36  lbs.  per  car  per  mile, 
and  that  of  one  compound  is  only  2.43  lbs.,  that,  therefore, 
there  is  a  saving  indicated  by  the  difference  due  to  the  com- 
pound system.  Ten  compound  engines  working  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  simple  engines  would  probably  show 
very  different  average  results. 

Ou  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Road  16 
simple  engines  burned  an  average  of  5.29  lbs.  of  coal  per  car 
per  mile,  while  one  compound  burned  only  3.53  ll».,  which  is 
apparently  equal  to  an  economy  of  over  33  per  cent.  Com- 
paring the  compound  with  the  best  performances  of  simple 
engines,  the  figures  are  4.79  lbs.  and  3.52  lbs.,  or  a  differ- 
ence of  over  ■&  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  compound.  The 
difference  between  the  best  and  the  worst  performance  of  the 
simple  engines  is  nearly  25  per  cent.  The  point  to  which  at- 
tention is  especially  called  is  that  the  reports  before  us  show 
tliat  there  is  as  much  difference  in  the  economy  of  fuel  con- 
sumption between  different  simple  engines  as  there  is  between 
some  simple  and  the  compounds,  and  that  the  economy  due  to 
the  compound  system  is  much  less  than  the  data  from  the  two 
roads  referred  to  might  indicate.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  compound  locomotives,  under  favorable  conditions, 
will  show  some  saving  of  fuel  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  en- 
tertaining the  belief  that  the  saving  Is  much  more  than  it 
really  is. 

Accompanying  their  interesting  publication,  the  Richmond 
Locomotive  &  Machine  Works  have  issued  several  leaflets  giv- 
ing the  opinions  of  compound  locomotives  which  were  ex- 
pressed by  various  persons  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Association.  At  that  meeting  there  were 
great  differences  of  opinion  expresse<i,  and  apparently  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  clarifying  period  in  the  discussion  wheu 
there  will  be  abundant  facts  to  reason  from  and  true  values 
will  be  assigned  to  them.  In  the  mean  while,  all  reports  agree 
in  tills,  that  the  Richmond  Locomotive  &  Machine  Works  are 
building  some  excellent  simple  as  well  as  compound  locomo- 
tives, some  of  which  are  illustrated  in  tlie  publication  before 
us,  the  design  of  which  can  be  highly  commended  and  the 
performance  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  data  given  in  their 
pamphlet. 

— '. « 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Large  Steel  Plate.— It  is  claimed  that  the  largest  steel 
plate  ever  rolled  was  turned  out  by  the  Wellman  Iron  &  Steel 
Works,  at  Chester.  Pa.  The  dimensions  of  the  plate  are  450 
in.  long  by  130  in.  wide  and  IJ  in.  thick.  It  is  intended  as  a 
rudder  plate  for  one  of  the  vessels  now  being  built  by  the 
Cramps  for  the  International  Navigation  Company.  The  rud 
der  plates  called  for  were  so  large  that  there  were  only  two 
mills  in  the  world  having  sufficient  capacity  to  make  them— 
one  at  Krupp's  and  the  other  at  Wellman 's. 

Ship  Railway  on  the  Columbia  River.  —An  appropriation 
of  $150,000  has  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  preliminary 
work  on  a  ship  railway  to  be  constructed  through  the  Dalles, 
on  the  Columbia  River,  in  Oregon.  The  car  that  will  be  used 
will  he  40  or  50  ft.  in  breadth,  and  long  enough  to  carry  ves- 
sels that  can  steam  up  the  river,  which  in  the  spring  months, 
when  the  water  is  high,  will  allow  a  draft  of  about  14  ft.  The 
car  will  be  sunk  under  water  and  the  vessel  floated  over  it ; 
tlie  car  will  then  be  raised  by  a  hydraulic  lift  some  70  ft.  above 
the  water  level  to  the  height  of  the  land  track  and  the  car  run 
upon  it.  This  land  track  will  consist  of  four  or  five  railway 
tracks  of  standard  gauges,  and  there  will  be  no  curves  sharper 
than  2*. 

The  New  Torpedo  Boats. — The  chiefs  of  ordnance  con- 
struction and  steam  engineering  of  the  Navy  have  completed 
their  design  for  the  three  new  torpedo  boats  authorized  by 
Congress,  and  it  is  likely  that  advertisements  for  proposals 
will  be  invited  in  the  course  of  a  month.  The  vessels  will  be 
slightly  larger  than  the  Ericsson,  and  will  show  several  novel 
features,  the  chief  of  which  consists  in  placing  the  propellers 
abaft  the  rudder,  this  experiment  having  been  tried  with  suc- 
cess abroad.  As  compared  with  the  Ericsson,  the  dimensions 
of  the  new  vessels  are  as  follows  : 


Length  load  water  line 

Beam       

Draft       "       '•       " 
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8[>eed  in  knots 
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A  decided  innovation  consists  in  placing  the  quarters  for  offi- 
cers forward  and  those  of  the  men  aft,  which  is  a  return  of 
tlie  method  Ericsson  pursued  in  designing  the  monitors,  hav- 
ing particularly  In  mind  the  comfort  of  the  enlisted  men.  The 
ofllcers'  quarters  will  be  more  roomy  than  those  on  any  other 
torpedo  boat  as  a  result  of  putting  the  tubes  above  deck,  while 
the  accommodations  for  the  men  are  unusually  large,  due  to 
the  extension  of  the  broad  water-line  aft  to  prevent  excessive 
squatting  so  noticeable  in  high-speed  vessels.  The  contract 
price  of  the  Ericsson  was  $113,500  for  hull  and  machinery 
alone.  The  new  vessels  are  limited  in  price  to  $150,000  each, 
including  torpedo  equipment  and  full  outfit.  Under  the  law 
no  premiums  will  be  paid  for  extra  speed,  but  on  account  of 
the  increased  H  P.  and  finer  lines  of  the  new  vessels  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  will  make  24.5  knots,  which  must  be 
guaranteed  by  the  contractor.  With  the  exception  possibly  of 
the  submarine  boat,  these  three  are  the  only  vessels  which  will 
be  commenced  by  the  navy  during  the  current  year. 

Mechanical  Traction  of  Paris  Street  Cars.— Compressed 
air  on  the  Mekarski  system  has  for  some  time  been  used  to 
drive  street  cars  in  Paris,  and  has  been  adopted  on  three  of  the 
lines  operated  by  the  General  Omnibus  Company.  The  long- 
est of  these  is  about  12  miles,  and  the  three  aggregate  24 
miles.  Trains  of  three  cars,  seating  51  persons  each,  are  to 
start  from  the  I.iOuvre  at  quarter-hour  intervals,  and  at  a  junc- 
tion point  arc  divided,  one  car  going  to  St.  Cloud  and  the  other 
two  to  Sevres  and  Versailles.    The  locomotives  drawing  these 


trains  are  carried  on  six  coupled  wheels.  They  will  weigh  18 
tons,  and  have  to  surmount  an  incline  of  1  in  23  on  a  part  of 
the  line.  Twenty-three  locomotives  are  to  be  built  to  oiierate 
these  lines,  six  being  kept  in  reserve.  The  air  pressure  carried 
in  the  reservoirs  will  be  1,138  lbs.  per  square  Inch,  and  a  suffi. 
dent  quantity  of  air  will  be  carried  to  enable  the  locomotives 
to  run  12  miles  without  recharging.  The  Northern  Tramways 
Company  of  the  same  city  has  adopted  electric  accumulators 
for  the  operation  of  Its  cars.  These  are  arranged  to  seat  52 
persons  and  run  at  a  speed  of  7^  miles  inside  the  city  and  10 
miles  an  hour  outside  the  barriers.  The  maximum  grades  are 
4  per  cent.,  and  each  car  runs  about  80  miles  a  day.  The  mo- 
tive power  is  supplied  by  a  battery  of  108  cells,  having  11 
plates  each.  These  cells  are  fitted  inside  12  cases.  They  are 
coupled  in  four  groups  of  27  cells  each,  so  that  the  electro-mo- 
tive force  of  each  group  is  about  50  volts  ;  and  as  these  groups 
may  be  arranged  either  in  series  or  parallel,  a  wide  range  of 
potential  is  at  the  service  of  the  driver.  The  two  motors 
which  drive  the  axles  may  also  be  coupled  at  will  in  scries  or 
parallel,  so  that  a  reserve  of  power  is  available  for  climbing 
grades.  The  total  weight  of  the  car  with  accumulators  and 
passengers  on  board  is  12  tons.  Readings  on  a  complete  run 
showed  that  the  average  tractive  effort  was  about  15^  to  17 
lbs.  per  ton,  but  the  maximum  was  80  lbs.  per  ton.  The  cost 
is  almost  the  same  as  horse  |X)wer  on  the  same  lines. 

A  New  Russian  Battleship.— On  June  2  last  there  was 
launched  from  the  yard  of  the  New  Admiralty,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia,  the  great  armored  battleship  Sisoi  the  Oreat 
(Sisoi-  Veliki).  The  Emperor,  the  higher  officers  of  the  fleet, 
army  and  civil  administration,  and  the  whole  diplomatic  corps 
were  present  at  the  ceremony.  This  ship  is  the  first  of  four 
armored  ships  which  were  laid  down  by  the  Emperor  in  May, 
1892.  The  hull  is  constructed  of  steel  made  by  the  Tjora  Ad- 
miralty Works  in  Eolplno  (near  St.  Petersburg).  It  is  de- 
signed on  the  lattice-work  system,  with  double  bottoms.  The 
strength  and  security  of  the  hull  Is  insured  by  means  of  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  bulkheads,  which  divide  the  whols 
space  into  21  water-tight  compartments.  The  principal  dimen- 
sions of  the  ship  are  as  follows  :  Length  between  perpendicu- 
lars, 332  ft.  ;  length  on  loaded  water-line,  345  ft.  ;  length  over 
all,  351  ft.  10  in.  ;  breadlh,  68  ft.  ;  draft  from  22  to  23  ft.  ; 
full  displacement,  8.880  tons.  The  sides  are  vertical,  being 
18  ft.  forward  and  17  ft.  aft.  The  fore  run  is  straight,  and 
provided  with  a  cast-steel  ram  fastened  by  horizontal  brackets. 
The  after  run  extends  vertically  into  the  water,  and  at  the 
depth  of  from  6  to  8  ft.  it  is  cut  away  so  as  to  form  a  space 
for  the  rudder  and  screws,  which  are  fully  protected.  The 
rudder  is  of  the  ordinary  type.  The  deck  wmor  protection 
consists  of  a  turtle-back  deck,  3  in.  thick,  sloping  off  at  the 
bow  and  stern  and  along  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  crown 
of  the  deck  at  the  center  of  the  ship  is  3  ft.  above  the  water- 
line,  while  the  inclination  all  round  comes  down  to  the  sides 
at  a  point  5  ft.  below  the  water-line.  All  the  vital  parts  of  the 
ship,  such  as  engines,  boilers,  steering  gear  and  magazines  are 
placed  beneath  this  deck,  while  ImmMiately  above  it  is  the 
lower  armored  redoubt,  350  ft.  long.  The  thickness  of  the 
armored  plates  is  16  in.  The  second  redoubt  is  60  ft.  shorter. 
The  third  and  upper  redoubt  is  still  shorter,  and  contains  the 
additional  armament  of  the  ship.  The  space  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  redoubts  is  covered  with  armored  decks,  and  on 
the  extremities  of  the  lower  redoubt  armored  towers  are  placed. 
These  towers  carry  the  gun  turrets  and  establish  communica- 
tion with  the  inner  rooms,  magazines  and  stores.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  turrets  is  30  ft.  ;  height,  10  ft.,  and  the  thickness  of 
armor  plates  16  in.  Each  turret  contains  two  12-in.  Olx>ukov 
guns,  40  calibers  long.  The  height  of  the  trunnions  above  the 
water-line  is  23  ft.  In  addition  to  this  armament  the  ship  car- 
ries six  6-in.  riSed  guns  and  18  Hotchkiss  quick-firing  guns. 
The  6-in.  guns  and  the  four  of  Hotchkiss  guns  are  pla(^  in 
the  covered  battery  ;  the  other  quick-firing  guns  are  on  deck. 
The  torpedo  armament  consists  of  six  launching  apparatus  for 
Whitehead  torpedoes,  two  torpedo-boats,  and  a  stock  of  sphero- 
conic  torpedo  catchers  ;  besides  these  It  has  Boliven  nets  and 
Mangen  electric  projectors,  in  order  to  guard  against  subma- 
rine assault.  Electric  lighting  will  be  used  throughout  the 
ship.  The  main  engines  arc  triple  expansion,  and  consist  of 
two  independent  engines  of  8,500  I. H.P.  There  are  12  boilers 
of  the  Belleville  water  type  with  three  fire  boxes.  The  great- 
est speed  of  the  ship  is  16  knots.  The  bunkers  will  carry  550 
tons  of  coal,  sufficient  for  a  voyage  of  5,000  miles  at  a  speed 
of  10  knots.  The  engines  and  boilers  were  built  by  the  Baltic 
Works. 

The  quarters  for  crew  and  ofllcers  are  very  comfortable. 
They  are  high,  spacious,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  Ijecause 
they  are  well  up  over  the  water-line  and  are  provided  with 
numerous  port  holes.  The  quarters  for  the  crew  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  officers  are_,on  the  lower  deck,  while  ^thoee],for^the 
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Ciiptiiin  and  the  ndniiral  are  located  astern  on  the  upper  battery 
deck.  From  the  admiral's  cabin  a  door  leads  to  a  gangway 
running  entirely  around  the  stern.  The  ehip  is  being  buflt  by 
tlie  New  Qovemnicnt  Admiralty  under  the  superintendence  of 
MaksinofT,  as  engineer,  and  Colonel  PropoflF.  The  whole  cost 
will  be  $4,250,000.     The  construction  was  begun  in  1891. 

To  Newark  by  Trolley.— A  correspondent  describes,  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  how  he  went  to  Newark  by  a  trolley  car  : 

"  I  bought  passage,"  he  says,  "  at  a  little  ticket  office  which 
stands  on  the  sidewalk  in  Cortlandt  Street  against  the  side  of 
the  building  on  the  southeast  corner  of  West  Street.  For  10 
cents  I  received  two  tickets,  one  entitling  me  to  a  ride  over 
the  ferry  and  the  other  to  a  ride  on  the  electric  cars  from  Jer- 
sey City  to  Newark. 

"  We  left  New  York  at  2.31  p.m.  We  started  from  Jersey 
City  at  2.48  in  a  large  open  car  in  which  there  were  26  pas- 
sengers. It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  these  cars  take  only  through 
passengers,  but  passengers  are  taken  up  by  outgoing  cars  any- 
where on  the  line  in  cither  terminal  city,  to  be  set  down  any- 
wliere  on  the  line  in  the  other.  .  .  .  This  car  arrived  at  the 
Market  Street  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  3.24. 
Time  from  New  York,  53  minutes  ;  time  from  Jersey  City,  42 
minutes.  Time  on  the  Pennsylvania  llailroad  by  a  train 
schedule<l  to  leave  New  York  at  2.30  from  New  York  to 
Market  Street,  36  minutes  ;  from  Jersey  City,  21  minutes. 
There  are  trains  that  make  the  distance  in  less  time.  I  stayed 
on  the  car  to  Broad  Street  and  got  oS  there,  that  being  the 
point  nearest  where  I  wanted  to  go.  Arrived  at  Broad  Street 
at  3.27.  Time  from  Jersey  City,  45  minutes  :  distance  from 
Jersey  City  about  8i  miles.  So  that  the  actual  speed  of  the 
car  wa.s  at  the  rate  of  about  12  miles  an  hour." 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Shop  Tools.— Among  the  handy 
shop  tools  which  we  have  illustrated  from  time  to  time  as 
having  lieen  designed  and  constructed  in  the  shops  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  Canal  Company,  we  show  three  which  are 
especially  convenient.  Fig.  1  is  a  gauge  for  measuring  dis- 
tances between  the  insides  of  wheel  flanges.  The  plunger  at 
the  left-hand  side  bears  up  against  the  spring  and  carries  the 
index  along  the  scale  shown,  which  marks  the  distances  be- 
tween the  two  ends  at  any  time.  This  is  a  very  rapid  and 
quick  method  of  determining  whether  wheels  have  been 
pressed  to  the  proper  gauge  or  not.  Fig.  2  is  a  handy  holder 
for  holding  a  reamer  or  tap  in  a  drill  press.  The  chuck  is 
fitted  into  the  chuck  socket  of  the  spindle  and  bored  out 
straight  to  take  the  tap  "holder.  On  one  side  there  is  a  slot 
through  which  a  pin  in  the  tap  holder  moves,  allowing  a  cer- 
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tain  amount  of  vertical'motion,  so  that  as  long  as  the  pin  is 
kept  clour  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  slot  there  will  be  00 
tendency  to  cramp  or  pull  out  the  socket.  The  tap  is  provid- 
etl  witli  a  taper  shank  and  is  held  in  position  by  a  set  sctew 
shown  by  doited  lines.  Figs.  3  and  4  are  side  and  front  ele- 
vations of  a  handy  little  truck  used  for  moving  hydraulic  jacks 
about  the  shops.  As  these  jacks  are  too  heavy  for  one  man  to 
carry,  and  as  rolling  them  over  the  floor  is  a  slow  process,  it 
is  cedent  tliat  considerable  time  will  be  saved  by  having  a 
light  truck  on  which  they  can  be  loadctl  and  moved  from  one 
point  to  another  us  rapidly  as  the  ordinary  laltorer  would 
walk,  which,  at  the  best,  is  not  too  fast.  This  truck  consists 
of  a  piece  of  iron  bent  to  the  shape  shown  in  flg.  3  and  cut  out 
:ks  shown  in  fig.  4.     It  has  a  bracket  riveted  to  it  for  carrying 


the  upper  end  of  the  jack,  while  the  lower  end  is  riveted  to  an 
axle  carried  by  two  smaller  wheels  which  just  touch  the  flo<': 
when  the  truck  is  in  position,  shown  in  flg.  3. 

The  Warships  of  China  and  Japan.— Since  the  outbrcir 
of  war  between  China  and  Japan,  some  particulars  about  th 
natures  and  relative  strengtlis  of  their  fleets  will  doubtless  In 
of  interest  to  some.    The  Chinese  fleet  includes  5  armored  shii 
and  24  unarmored  vessels,  in  addition  to  24  small  gun-boai- 
and  6  floating  batteries. 
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The  Cfun-  Yuen  and  the  l\iig-  Ymn  are  of  fair  siio,  tin 
others  being  small,  and  one  of  them,  the  Ping-  Yuen,  compara 
tively  slow.  They  are  well  armed  ;  the  ChenYtiena,nd  Timj 
Yuen  have  12in.  Krupp  guns,  the  King-Yuen  has  8-in.  and 
the  Ping-  Yuen  10-in.  guns,  besides  smaller  ones.  Among  the 
unarmored  ships  the  Chih-  Yuen  and  the  Ching-  Yuen  are  tlic 
most  formidable,  being  of  2,300  tons  displacement,  5,500  11.  P. 
and  18  knots  speed.  They  have  10-in.  steel  Ijarbcttes  and  three 
8-in.  12-ton  guns  each,  besides  quick-firing  and  machine  guns. 
The  TViao-  Yong  is  a  vessel  of  1,350  tons  displacement,  2,677 
H.P.  and  16.8  knots  speed.  She  was  launched  in  1881,  and 
armed  with  two  10  in.  Armstrong  guns,  four  4.7-iD.  tfuick 
flrers,  and  7  machine  guns.  The  armored  ships  of  Japan 
are  not  formidable  as  ironclads.     They  are  as  follows  : 


H.P. 

Aaaoa 

Date. 

Naiii. 

Belt. 

Bat 

ury. 

Speed. 

fiiSoo 

Tons. 
1718 
2.200 
2,200 
1,459 
1450 

1500 
1490 

975 
5,000 

In. 
7 

In. 
9 

4 

187T 
1878 
1877 
1864 
1889 

Knou. 
IS.S 

m-Yel 

18.0 

A'on-Oo 

/fio-Jo 

TtcM^oda 

18.7 

9.0 

19.0 

The  last  of  these  would  l)e  belter  described  as  a  protected 
cruiser  than  an  iron-clad.  The  others  are  small,  weak  and 
slow.  There  are  32  unarmored  ships,  of  which  the  Akitsvu- 
ehima,  the  Ilatidate,  the  lUukusfiima,  the  Mettuchima  and  tlu' 
Yothino  are  the  most  formidable.  The  latter  is  one  of  the 
most  rapid  cruisers  afloat,  having  15,000  H.P.  and  23  knot.s 
speed.  All  these  vessels  have  been  launched  since  1891,  and 
if  they  come  into  conflict  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  armor  and  no  armor.  The  Japanese  cruisers  art- 
more  numerous  and  larger  than  the  Chinese,  and  many  ol 
them  are  model  craft  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  l)elieve  that 
armored  protection  is  not  worth  what  it  costs. — Intention. 

A  Defect  in  Engineering:  Education.— In  liis  address  be 
fore  the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  Pro 
feasor  Kennedy,  the  President  of  that  Section,  made  the  fol 
lowing  very  sensible  observations  with  reference  to  one  branch 
of  the  education  of  engineers,  which  it  is  thought  is  very  much 
neglected  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe.  In  referrinj; 
to  It,  the  professor  said  : 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  importance  to  the  engineer, 
as  to  other  folk,  of  the  power  of  saying  clearly  what  he  means, 
and  of  saying  just  what  he  means.  I  do  not  mean  only  of 
doing  this  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  if  a  man  cannot  say  ur 
write  clearly  what  he  means  it  is  improbable  that  lie  can  titink 
clearly.  By  the  power  of  expression  1  do  not  mean,  of  cours<'. 
the  mere  power  of  speaking  fluently  in  public— a  thing  wliieli 
appears  physically  impos-sible  to  some  people  ;  I  mean,  rather, 
the  power  of  expression  in  writing,  whicli  carries  with  it  clear 
ness  and  consccutiveness  of  thought.  It  is  ditflcult  to  kno>^ 
how  this  matter  can  be  taught,  but  at  least  it  can  be  insisted 
upon  probably  to  a  mucli  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  the 
case.  A  man  requires  to  see  elearly  not  onl^  the  exact  thin^' 
which  he  wants  to  say,  but  the  whole  environment  of  that 
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tiiiag  as  it  appears  to  him.  Not  only  this,  but  he  must  see  the 
wliole  eavironment  of  the  same  thing  as  it  appears  to  the  per- 
s')ns  for  whom  he  is  writing,  or  to  whom  he  is  speaking.  He 
Ins  to  see  what  they  linow  about  the  maiter,  what  they  think, 
;iii(l  what  they  think  lliey  know  ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  l>e  really 
understood  has  got  to  do  much  more  than  merely  write  the 
thing  he  means.  He  has  carefully  to  unwrite,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  the  various  things  that  other  people  will  be 
icrtain  to  think  that  he  means.  For,  after  all,  the  great  major- 
i!y  of  people  are  very  careless  listeners  and  readers,  and  it  is 
not  for  the  small  minority  who  are  really  exact  in  these  mat- 
ters that  one  has  to  write." 

A  New  Elementary  Body  Discovered  in  the  Atmosphere. 

—In  describing  the  recent  Proceedings  ot  the  British  Associa- 
tii)u,  a  correspondent  of  Nature  says  : 

"  So  far  as  the  scientific  importance  of  the  communications 
made  to  the  present  meeting  is  concerned,  it  is  conceded  on 
ull  hands  that  a  verbal  and  really  an  informal  announcement 
iii;i(le  by  Lord  Rayleigh  to  Section  B,  on  Monday,  on  behalf 
<jf  himself  and  Professor  Ramsay,  takes  the  first  place.  It  is 
known  that  Lord  Rayleigh  has  been  for  many  years  engaged 
u|)on  the  determination  of  the  densities  of  various  gases.  We 
Ikivc  learned  that  he  found  in  the  case  of  nitrogen  different 
densities  amounting  to  about  \  per  cent.,  according  as  the  gas 
wiis  obtained  from  chemical  compounds  and  the  so-called 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  This  and  other  points  have  re- 
( ently  occupied  the  attention  of  l>oth  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  isolating  from  this 
si)-ciilled  atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  by  two  distinct  processes, 
;i  second  inert  ingredient  denser  than  true  nitrogen.  The  first 
method  employed  was  that  used  by  Cavendish  in  his  demon- 
stration of  the  composition  of  nitric  acid.  Air  mixed  with 
oxygen  is  submitted  to  electric  sparks  in  presence  of  alkali 
until  no  further  contraction  takes  place.  The  excess  of  oxy- 
iren  is  then  absorbed  by  pyrogalloL  That  the  residual  gas  is 
not  nitrogen  is  inferred  from  the  manner  of  preparation,  and 
from  the  appearance  of  its  spectrum.  A  second  method  giv- 
ing much  larger  quantities  of  the  new  gas  depends  upon  the 
removal  of  nitrogen  from  deoxygenated  air  by  passing  it  over 
heated  mairnesinm.  When  this  process  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, the  density  gradually  rose  to  14.88,  16.1,  and  finally  to 
19.09.  At  this  stage  the  absorption  appeared  to  have  reached 
its  limit,  indicating  that  the  new  gas  amounts  to  about  1  per 
eent.  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  When  the  gas  thus 
jirepared  was  sparked  with  oxygen  there  was  little  or  no  con- 
traction. Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  Ramsay  have  already 
found  that  no  liquefaction  occurs  when  the  gas  is  compressed 
at  atmospheric  temperatures. 

"  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  said  that  the  communication  was  one  of 
tlie  greatest  possible  interest  and  importance,  and  the  Section 
as  well  as  the  distinguished  authors  were  greatly  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  what 
would  in  ail  probability  turn  out  to  be  a  new  elementary  body 
existing  in  the  atmosphere.  The  discovery  appeared  to  him  to 
be  of  special  eignificance,  as  being  one  brought  about  by  the 
application  of  exact  quantitative  experiment  to  the  elucida 
tion  of  tlie  problem  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  our 
planet." 

Pumping  Air  into  the  Earth. — What  is  known  as  the 
Ileckert-Rowland  plan  for  generating  natural  gas  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  is  about  to  be  given  a  practical  demonstration  in 
Findlay,  O.  The  necessary  pumps  and  engines  are  now  being 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Wetherald  rolling  mills,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  city.  This  is  in  the  vicinity  of  several 
abandoned  gas  wells  which  will  be  utilized  for  conducting  the 
experiments.  The  theory,  which  was  evolved  by  William 
Heckert,  a  well-known  mechanical  engineer,  at  present  a  mem- 
Ix'r  of  the  Findlay  City  Council,  will  work  a  revolution  in  the 
natural  gas  region  if  it  proves  practical. 

"*IIeckert  proposes,  by  means  of  powerful  pumps,  to  force  air 
down  into  the  gas-lxjaring  rocks,  which  it  will  permeate,  and 
thereby  become  infused  with  the  active  properties  of  the  gas 
itself.  It  is  contended  that  as  now  burned  for  fuel,  the  natu- 
ral gas  requires  an  admixture  of  nine  parts  of  air  to  one  part 
of  gas,  and  that  this  mixing  can  as  well  be  done  in  the  earth  as 
in  the  stove  or  in  the  furnace  where  it  is  burned.  The  great 
trouble  in  the  gas  region  is  not  so  much  the  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  gas  as  the  decrease  in  the  pressure.  This  has  fallen 
off  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Ohio  field,  from  400  lbs.,  at  which 
it  started,  to  40  to  80  lbs.,  and  tliis  is  found  to  be  insuflicient 
to  convey  the  gas  from  the  wells  through  the  sj^stem  of  pipes 
to  the  point  of  consumption.  The  friction  takes  up  all  the 
initial  pressure. 

S  By  Ileckcrt's  process  this  lost  pressure  will  be  re-estab- 
lished. His  air  ])ump6,  constantly  at  work,  will  force  enough 
air  down  one  hole  to  create  a  pressure  sufficient  to  force  the 


remaining  gas,  mixed  with  the  air,  out  of  several  other  boles, 
and  give  it  a  strong  initial  pressure  in  the  pipes.  The  gas  thus 
formed  or  charged  with  air  will  he  ready  for  burning  with  lit- 
tle additional  mixture  of  air  at  the  point  of  combustion.  It  is 
also  claimed  by  Heckert  that  air  thus  pumped  down  into  the 
rock  and  passing  over  and  through  the  pools  of  oil  which  are 
now  almost  universal  in  the  Trenton  rock  in  this  section  will 
take  up  the  volatile  gas  of  the  oil  and  force  it  up  the  con- 
venient wells  ready  for  use. 

Inside  of  a  month  or  two  tlie  preparations  for  the  trial  of 
this  important  theory  will  be  made. 

Electricity  in  Workshops.— A  paper  on  this  subject  was 
read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  in 
England,  by  Mr.  Selby  Bigge,  in  which  the  author  gave  some 
interesting  particulars  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
Belgium  in  using  electricity  as  a  means  of  distributing  power 
in  factories  and  workshops.  The  question  has  become  one  of 
commercial  expediency,  and  the  author  boldly  attacks  it  from 
this  point  of  view,  staling  that  his  "  whole  contention  in  ad- 
vocating electricity  as  the  right  and  proper  agent  of  operating 
new  works,  and  as  a  means  whereby  old  works  can  be  remod- 
eled, may  be  summarized  by  the  one  word  '  economy.'  "  As 
an  instance  in  point,  he  quoted  the  National  Arms  Factory  at 
Heistal,  near  Lidge.  These  works  were  recently  founded  to 
execute,  in  the  first  instance,  an  order  for  200,000  rifles,  the 
production  lieing  guaranteed  at  250  rifles  eveiy  12  working 
hours.  The  Compagnie  Internationale  d'Electricite  supplied 
the  electric  power  installation,  laying  down  13  motors,  ranging 
between  16  H.P.  and  37  HP.,  and  giving  a  total  of  260  H.P. 
For  the  former  size  of  motors  they  guaranteed  a  commercial 
efficiency  of  87  per  cent.,  and  for  the  latter  89  per  cent.  The 
total  power  of  the  motors  (260  H.P.)  would  therefore  be  ob- 
tained by  296.9  initial  H.P.  There  was  a  large  amount  of 
electric  lighting  to  be  done  also,  so  tliat  an  engine  and  dynamo 
of  500  ILP.  was  installed.  The  ratio  between  the  electric 
energy  available  and  the  energy  transmitted  to  the  shaft  by 
the  engine  was  guaranteed  to  be  90  per  cent.  The  electric 
motors  drive  the  line  shafting  of  the  macliines,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  transmission — that  is  to  say,  the  ratio  l)etween  the 
power  available  and  the  effective  H.P.  developed  by  the 
steam  engine— is  given  by  the  product  of  three  efficiencies,  as 
follows  :  90  per  cent,  for  the  dynamo,  98  per  cent,  for  the 
conductors  and  87  per  cent,  for  the  motors  =  76.6  per  cent. 
The  installation  has  now  been  running  for  three  years  without 
being  the  cause  of  cessation  of -work  for  a  single  minute. 

It  IS  a  veiy  diflScult  matter  to  form  comparisons  between  the 
respective  efficiencies  of  different  methods  of  power  distribu- 
tion, and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  Heistal  case  the 
electric  system  does  not  appear  to  its  greatest  advantage,  as 
the  motors  drive  line  shafting  in  place  of  being  attached  direct- 
ly to  the  macliines.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  very 
strong  case  can  be  made  out  for  electricity,  and  electrical  en- 
gineers  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  large  extension 
of  their  field  of  activity  in  regard  to  power  distribution.— 
Nature. 

The  Extensibility  of  Iron  and  Steel.— At  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association,  Professor  Fidler  read  a  mono- 
graph on  this  subject,  of  which  the  following  abstract  ap- 
jjeared  in  Nature  : 

"  The  author  pointed  out  that  the  stress-strain  diagram  of 
ductile  material  as  autographically  drawn  does  not  indicate  any 
definite  relation  between  tensile  stress  and  plastic  strain.  The 
unit  stress  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  bar  ;  the  elongation 
measure  by  the  diagram  being  that  of  the  whole  bar.  The 
author's  experiments  indicated  that  the  plastic  extensibility 
under  any  given  stress  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  segments  of 
the  bar's  length,  even  when  the  ultimate  elongation  varies. 
Volumetric  measurements  of  the  successive  segments  indicate 
that  there  is  no  sensible  telescopic  shear,  and  justif  j-  the  gen- 
eral application  of  the  assumption  of  unchanging  volume.  It 
might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  that  a  bar  of  uniform  plastic 
extensibility  ought  to  draw  out  uniformly  over  its  whole 
length,  but  beyond  a  certain  critical  point  a  uniform  extension 
is  almost  impossible.  In  order  to  illustrate  these  points  in  a 
bar  of  mild  steel  a  diagram  had  been  prepared.  'The  law  of 
plastic  extension  is  determined  by  the  curve,  fixed  mathemati- 
cally the  curves  of  the  plastic  limit,  and  it  fixed  also  the  break  - 
ing  weight  per  square  inch  of  original  area.  In  regard  to  the 
possibilities  of  deformation  in  a  bar  of  nearly  uniform  extensi- 
bility, as  the  plastic  limit  is  approached  the  slightest  irregu- 
larity in  section  or  in  extensibility  tends  to  precipitate  the 
formation  of  a  contracted  region,  and  beyond  that  limit  the 
further  extension  of  the  bar  and  the  further  contraction  of  area 
will  be  confined  to  the  same  region.  For  stresses  below  the 
plastic  limit  the  probabilities  of  deformation  might  be  exam- 
ined by  considering  the  relative  time  rates  of  extension  at  two 
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elements  which  may  hiive  been  unequally  stretched,  and  at 
first  the  tendency  is  theoretically  in  favor  of  preserving  the 
cylindrical  form  of  the  bar.  But  beyond  the  plastic  limit  these 
conditions  are  reversed,  and  the  tendencies  are  all  in  favor  of 
precipitating  the  most  rapid  contraction  of  area  at  the  point 
where  anv  contraction  already  exists.  Ileferring  to  the  yield 
point,  sudden  elongation  takes  place  at  different  stresses  in  the 
different  segments,  while  in  any  one  short  element  it  seems  to 
be  instantaneous.  If  the  yield  is  arre8te<l  midway  and  the  bar 
examinc<i,  it  may  be  found  that  the  elongation  has  been  com- 
pleleil  in  some  scgmenta  and  not  commenced  in  others.  In 
the  discussion  which  followed.  Professor  llele-Shaw  pointed 
out  that  certain  bronzes,  unlike  steel,  would  contract  in  sev- 
eral places  at  once." 


UNITED  STATES  CRUISER  "CINCINNATI." 


In  our  issue  for  March,  1890,  we  published  a  short  descrip- 
tion ami  illustration  of  the  cruisers  Nos.  7  and  8,  which  had 
at  that  time  just  been  ordered  built  at  the  Brooklyn  and  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yards  respectively.  Since  that  time  work  on  these 
vessels  has  been  completed,  and  No.  7,  which  was  chris- 
tened the  Cincinnati,  is  now  in  commission,  and  has  had  her 
trial  trip  before  the  Board  of  Inspection. 

On  pages  442  and  443  we  publish  a  half-tone  and  line  engrav- 
ing showing  the  appearance  of  the  vessel  as  she  lay  at  the  cob 
dock  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  her  lines  and  deck 
plan.  The  vessel  has  a  displacement  of  about  3,000  tons,  is 
propelled  by  twin  screws,  and  her  speed  is  19  knots.  A  com- 
plete protective  deck  2\  in.  thick  on  the  slopes  amidship  and  3 
in.  on  the  slopes  on  the  ends  and  1  in.  on  the  flat  covers  the 
ves.sel  from  stem  to  stern.  Arrangements  are  made  for  stor- 
ing patent  fuel  over  the  inclined  parts  and  above  it  at  the 
water  line.  There  Is  a  coffer  dam  filled  with  woodite  running 
along  the  ship's  sides.  She  has  a  double  bottom  throughout, 
is  provided  with  electric  lights,  and  the  ventilation  is  on  the 
exhaust  system.  The  capacity  of  the  coal  bunkers  is  560  tons, 
and  with  this  supply  the  radius  of  action  at  various  speeds  will 
be  :  At  20  knots  per  hour,  1,343  knots  ;  at  18  knots,  2,213 
knots  ;  at  16  knots,  2,964  knots  ;  at  14  knots,  4,190  knots  ;  at 
12  knots,  5,925  knots  ;  at  10  knots,  8,652  knots  ;  ami  at  8  knots, 
9,982  knots  ;  thus,  at  an  average  speed  of  10  knots  an  hour, 
she  can  be  kept  at  sea  for  36  days  without  coaling. 

Tlie  general  dimensions  of  the  ship  are  :  Length,  300  ft.  ; 
beam,  42  ft.  ;  displacement  at  a  mean  draft  of  18  ft.,  3,100 
tons  ;  the  vessel  is  schooner  rigged,  and  has  a  military  top 
half  way  up  each  most ;  the  rudder  is  balanced  and  carries  out 
the  lines  of  the  after-txHly  of  the  ship. 

The  armament  consists  of  one  6-in.  breech  loading  rifle  mount- 
ed on  the  topgallant  forecastle  on  a  central  pivot  carriage  ;  ten 
5-in.  rapid-tire  guns  mounted  as  follows  :  One  on  each  side  of 
the  poop,  and  four  for  broadside  fire  on  each  side  of  the  spar 
deck  ;  the  forward  and  aft  guns  on  each  broadside  are  spon- 
soned  for  bow  and  stern  fire.  The  secondary  battery  consists 
of  fourteen  6-pounder  rapid-fire  guns,  six  1-pounder  rapid-fire 
gun.s  and  four  Gatlings.  In  addition  to  this  the  vessel  is  fitted 
with  six  torpedo  tubes,  disposed  one  in  the  bow,  one  in  the 
stern  and  two  on  each  broadside.  The  engines  are  triple  ex- 
|)ansion,  vertical,  inverted,  and  direct  acting,  built  rights  and 
lefts,  and  placed  in  water  tight  compartments  separated  by  a 
fore-and-aft  bulkhead.  Each  high-pressure  cylindt-r  is  36  in. 
in  diameter  ;  intermediate  pressure,  23  in.  ;  and  there  are  two 
low-pressure  cylinders  for  each  engine  57-in.  in  diameter.  The 
use  of  two  low-pressure  cylinders  was  not  due  to  the  fact  of 
that  being  the  approved  construction  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, but  to  the  exigencies  of  space  in  the  engine-room.  The 
common  stroke  of  all  pistons  is  33  in.  The  collective  I. II  P. 
of  pro|X'lling  and  air-pump  and  circulating-pump  engines  is 
about  10,000  when  the  main  engines  are  making  164  revo- 
lutions per  minute  with  a  working  pressure  in  the  boilers 
of  160  lbs.  per  square  inch.  All  of  the  lower  cylinder  heads 
of  the  main  engines  aie  steam  jacketecl.  The  arrangement  of 
the  engines  is  with  the  high  pressure  cylinder  of  each  engine 
forward  and  the  low  pressure  aft  ;  the  main  valves  are  of  the 
piston  type,  worked  by  Stephenson  link  motion,  with  double- 
bar  links.  The  piston  valve  liners  and  valve  gear  is  made  in- 
terchangeable. The  arrangement  of  valves  is  such  that  there 
is  one  piston  valve  for  each  high  pressure  cylinder,  two  for 
each  intermediate- pressure  cylinder  and  two  for  each  low- 
pressure  cylinder.  The  framing  of  the  engines  consists  of 
cast-steel  inverted  Y  frames  trussed  by  wrought-steel  stays. 
The  engine  betl  plates  are  of  cast  steel  supiiorted  on  wrought- 
steel  keelson  plates  built  in  the  vessel.  The  crank  sliafts  are 
made  in  two  interchangeable  sections  and  one  long  section. 
They  are  hollow,  as  are  all  of  the  rest  of  the  shafting.     Mild 


open-hearth  steel  was  used  for  forging  the  shafts,  connecting- 
rods,  piston-rods  and  working  parts  generally. 

The  condensers  are  made  entirely  of  composition  and  sheet 
brass,  and  have  a  cooling  surface  of  about  7,000  sq.  ft.  meas- 
ured on  the  outside  of  the  tubes,  the  water  passing  through 
them.  Each  propelling  engine  is  equipped  with  a  double  ver- 
tical single-acting  air  pump  worked  by  a  vertical  compound 
engine.  The  circulating  pumps  are  0!  the  centrifugal  type, 
and  there  is  one  for  each  condenser  working  independently. 
The  propellers  are  three  bladed,  and  made  of  manganese 
bronze,  rights  and  lefts.  In  each  engine-room  there  is  an 
auxiliary  condenser  of  sufflcient  capacity  for  one-half  of  the 
auxiliary  machinery,  and  they  are  provldeid  with  compound  air 
and  circulating  pumps. 

Steam  is  furnished  by  four  double-ended  boilers  and  two 
single-ended  boilers,  that  are  used  as  auxiliaries  and  which  arc 
placed  in  four  water-tight  compartments.  Two  of  the  main 
boilers  are  13  ft.  4  in.  outside  diameter  and  20  ft.  3i  in.  long  ; 
the  other  two  main  boilers  are  14  ft.  6i  in.  outside  diameter 
and  20  ft.  3i  in.  long.  The  two  auxiliary  boilers  are  11  ft.  2 
in.  outside  diameter  and  9  ft.  \  in.  long  ;  the  working  pressure 
is  160  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  Each  of  the  main  Iwilers  of  VA 
ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  has  six  corrugated  furnace  flues,  made  by 
the  Continental  Iron  Works  of  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.  These  fur- 
naces have  an  internal  diameter  of  3  ft.  4  in.  ;  each  of  the 
other  main  boilers  has  six  corrugated  furnace  flues  3  ft.  8  in. 
internal  diameter,  and  each  of  the  auxiliary  boilers  has  two 
furnaces  with  an  internal  diameter  of  2  ft.  9  in. 

Measuring  on  the  outside  of  the  tubes,  the  total  heating  sur- 
face amounts  to  19,382  sq.  ft.,  the  grate  area  being  597  sq.  ft., 
which  gives  a  ratio  of  1  to  32.5.  The  main  feed  pumps  are 
located  in  each  of  the  forward  and  aft  fire-rooms,  a  smaller 
pump  being  supplied  for  each  auxiliary  boiler.  Each  of  tlie 
feed  pumps,  furthermore,  connects  with  a  main  feed  pipe,  and 
has  a  caf>acity  sufficient  to  supply  the  four  main  boilers  when 
steaming  at  full  power. 

The  forced  draft  system  in  each  fire-room  consists  of  a 
blower  which  discharges  into  a  main  air  duct  under  the  fire- 
room  floors,  from  which  a  branch  duct  leads  to  the  ash-pit  of 
each  furnace.  Means  are  provided  for  closing  tlie  ash-pits 
when  under  forced  draft,  and  preventing  leakage  of  gases  out 
of  the  furnace  doors  ;  the  draft  for  each  furnace  being  regu- 
lated by  means  of  dampers. 

Among  the  auxiliary  machinery  there  is  the  usual  steam  re- 
versing gear,  ash-hoist,  turning  engines,  auxiliary  pumps,  en- 
gine-room ventilating  fans,  engines  for  driving,  workshop  ma- 
chinery, distilling  apparatus,  and  such  other  auxiliary  and 
supplementary  machinery  tools  and  instruments  as  are  usually 
required  for  vessels  of  this  class. 


AMONG  THE  SHOPS. 


THE  nORNELLSVILLE  BUOP8. 

The  shops  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie «&  Wester*  Railroail, 
at  Ilornellsville,  N.  Y.,  like  most  of  the  other  railroad  shops 
of  the  country,  are  by  no  means  at  present  turning  out  all  the 
work  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  main  machine  shop  is 
an  iion  and  brick  building  equipped  with  modern  tools,  and 
so  arranged  with  storage  space  beneath  the  floors  that,  how- 
ever well  the  pits  for  the  repairing  of  locomotives  mav  be 
filled,  that  litter  of  innumerable  pieces  that  by  some  skillful 
legerdemain  must  be  stowed  away  to  form  the  working  engine 
does  not  appear,  and  the  shop  has  that  clean  and  picked-up 
appearance  that  is  always  so  pleasing  to  the  eve  of  the  visitor. 
This  storage  space  is  an  excavation  8  ft.  wide  and  7  ft.  deep, 
fitted  with  storage  shelves  along  one  side.  At  present  all  parts 
arc  raised  and  lowere<l  to  and  from  the  floor  by  hand  tackle, 
but  air  hoists  will  very  soon  be  substituted  for  this  laborious 
process.  A  drum  3  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  and  18  ft.  long  is  to 
be  placed  at  the  center  of  the  storage  vault  to  act  as  a  reser- 
voir for  the  air  lifts  that  will  be  located  at  convenient  inter- 
vals along  the  floor.  The  usual  arrangement  of  pits,  of  which 
there  are  22,  on  one  side,  and  machinerv  on  the  other,  with  a 
free  space  down  the  center,  is  followea  here.  The  work  of 
the  shop  consists  in  doing  the  general  repairs  for  about  22.'> 
engines,  and  the  light  repairs  and  furnishing  the  supplies  for 
at)out  150  that  run  in  daily.  Among  the  machine  tools  there 
is  a  himdy  adaptation  of  an  old  shaper  that  has  been  converted 
into  a  grinder  for  guide-bars  and  other  Hat  surfaces.  The  car- 
riiige  is  made  to  travel,  while  the  wlieel  is  carried  on  a  head 
bolted  to  the  old  shaper  head.  It  is  a  home-made  tool,  in 
which  the  scrap  heap  has  been  made  to  furnish  the  material, 
that  fits  so  well  to  its  new  uses  that  it  seems  to  have  been  made 
for  it.    Another  tool  is  an  attachment  for  grinding  rockcr-arm 
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hubs,  spade-handles,  and  similar  parts  that  are  more  or  less 
irregular.  One  of  the  special  tools  that  has  been  built  for  this 
shop  is  a  link-grinding  machine,  similar  in  all  important  re- 
spects to  that  illustrated  in  the  American  Engineer  and 
Kailroad  Journal  for  October,  1893,  and  which  has  been  in 
use  on  this  road  for  a  dozen  years  or  more.  The  company  have 
abandoned  the  use  of  all  steam  packing  or  packing  that  is  set 
out  by  springs  in  their  pistons,  and  now  use  a  hollow  piston 
with  two  grooves  cut  in  the  external  face'into.which'cast-iron 


planer  is  fully  appreciated,  and  it  is  used  on  all  work  for  which 
it  is  at  all  available.  There  are  as  yet  no  power  hoists  over 
the  pits  ;  but  the  work  of  raising  those  parts  that  cannot  be 
located  by  hand  into  their  proper  positions  is  done  by  self-sus- 
taining hoists  hooked  into  diagonal  slings  swung  at  two  or 
more  points  over  the  pits.  At  frequent  intervals  air  pij>e8  are 
led  down  beside  the  roof  columns,  with  valves  for  making  at- 
tachments to  open  furnaces  that  are  used  for  heating  rivets  and 
work  of  a  similar  character.     .         ~  ..     . 


PLOW  FOR  CLEARING  CINDER  PITS,  NKW  YORK,  LAKB  ERIE  AND  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 


packing  rings  are  sprung.  Tliis  is  not  only  very  much  cheaper 
and  lighter  than  the  old  construction,  but  appears  to  be  fully 
as  effective  against  leaking.  The  rings  are  split  and  a  piece 
cut  out,  the  two  ends  being  brought  up  against  a  pin  set  into 
the  groove  and  flattened  at  the  sides.  This  prevents  the  rings 
from  turning,  and  breaks  the  joints  of  the  split  It  has  not 
only  given  excellent  results  in  practice,  but  has  served  to  lessen 
the  number  of  piston-ring  breakages,  for  before  the  adoption 
of  the  solid  heaa  there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from  this 


cause.  While  referring  to  the  home-made  tools,  allusion  must 
be  made  to  the  arrangement  for  grinding  joints  in  stand,  dry 
and  steam  pipes.  It  is  nothing  but  an  old  drill  press  with  a 
swinging  frame  added,  by  which  the  collar  to  be  ground  can 
be  rotated  and  moved  over  the  end  of  the  pipe  to  which  it  is 
to  fit.  It  has  a  universal  motion,  and  does  its  work  so  easily 
and  rapidly  that  it  must  divide  the  expense  of  making  such 
joints  by  hand  by  from  five  to  seven. 
-.   The  value  of  the  milling  machine  as  a  competitor  of  the 


Opening  off  the  main  machine  shop  is  the  paint  shop,  which 
has  a  tank  or  store  closet  that  is  worthy  of  imitation.  It  is 
purely  for  protection  against  fire  and  those  persons  who  arc 
prone  to  help  themselves  to  the  property  of  other  people.  It 
consists  of  a  plate-iron  room  about  7  ft.  high,  8  ft.  wide  and 
12  ft.  long.  It  is  ventilated  at  the  top,  but  the  ventilator  is  so 
protected  that  it  is  impossible  for  maliciousness  or  carelessness 
to  get  fire  into  the  place  by  that  opening  ;  and  the  entrance  is 


closed  by  a  plate-iron  door  that  is  locked  at  night.  All  paints 
and  oils  are  stored  in  this  vault  at  night,  and  the  oil  and  var- 
nish tanks  are  built  in  permanently,  so  that  all  danger  from 
fire  is  removed. 

The  power  house  is  equipped  with  six  locomotive  boilers,  a 
Corliss  engine  with  a  17  in.  X  48  in.  cylinder.  This  engine 
drives  all  of  the  machinery  of  the  machine  and  wood-working 
shops.  There  is  also  a  smaller  slide-valve  engine  driying.threc 
10-light  dynamos.        ...•,..:•.-,-    ..•■>.;.',..,.,. 
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I'lciiu'iits  wliicli  iiiiiy  liavi!  Ik-cii  uiie(|Uii1ly  slrctcluMl,  and  at 

liist  ilic  tcihlciMv  is  llK()rcti(:illy  in  f.ivor  of  iinscrvirii;  tin; 
rvliiKlric.il  ronii  of  tlic  liar.  I'.iit  l>cy<iiul  tlic  plaslic  limit  tliesc 
<i>i»litiinis  arc  rcviTsiMl,  and  lln-  tciidi'iirics  arc  all  in  favor  <it 
Iircii|iitiiliii;;  the  most  rapid  contraction  of  area  at  tlie  point 
when-  any  <-ontractioii  already  exists.  IJefcrrinir  to  Ilie  yield 
Iioiiit.  siiijilcn  clonsration  takes  place  at  dinerent  stresses  in  the 
ililTcrciit  seirineiits.  while  in  any  one  slioit  element  it  sniiis  to 
lie  iiisIaiitaiHOiis.  If  the  yield  is  arrested  nddway  ami  the  l>ar 
c\andncd,  it  may  \h-  found  that  tin?  clon^ration  has  l(e<'n  eoni- 
pleled  in  sonic  seirnients  and  not  coinnieneed  in  others.  In 
the  disciissi<in  which  followed,  I'rofessor  llclcShaw  ixiinled 
out  that  <-ertain  hroii/es,  unlik<'  steel,  would  contract  in  sev- 
eral places  at  once." 


UNITED  STATES  CRUISER  "CINCINNATI    ' 

I.N  our  issue  for  March.  iSiXI,  we  |>uhlis)ied  a  sliort  descriji- 
tion  and  illustration  o<  the  cruisers  N'os  7  and  (<.  whi<'h  hail 
al  that  time  just  lu'en  ordered  liuilt  at  the  lininklyn  and  Xor 
folk  Navy  Yards  respectively.  Since  that  time  work  on  these 
Vessels  has  licen  completed,  and  No.  7,  which  was  chris- 
tened the  CiiifiniiiiU,  is  now  in  commission,  and  has  had  her 
trial  trip  liefore  the  Hoard  of  Inspection. 

On  paires  tlO  and  II:!  we  pulilish  a  liall-tone  and  lineen.irrav- 
iui,'  showintr  the  appearance  of  the  vessel  as  she  lay  at  the  coh 
dock  at  Ihe  Hrnoklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  her  lines  and  deck 
plan.  Tlu-  Vessel  has  a  displacement  of  almut  .">,0(M)  tons,  is 
propelleil  liy  twin  screws,  and  her  sjieed  is  !'.»  knots.  A  com 
pletc  ]iroteiiivc  deck  '-M  in.  thick  on  the  Nlopes  anddship  and  2 
in.  on  the  slopes  on  Ihe  ends  and  1  in.  on  the  llat  covers  the 
vessel  trom  stem  to  stern.  ArraiiL'enuaits  arc  made  for  stor- 
ing; patent  fuel  over  the  inclined  parts  and  ahove  it  at  Ihe 
water  line.  There  is  a  culler  ilani  tilled  with  woodite  running 
alon^  th«'  ship's  sides.  Slie  has  a  doulile  liottom  thronirhout. 
is  proviile<l  with  electric  li^'hts,  and  the  ventilation  is  on  the 
e.viiaust  system.  The  capacil}'  of  the  coal  hunkers  is  ."iGO  tons. 
and  w  ith  this  supply  the  radius  of  action  at  various  speeds  will 
he:  At  -JO  knots  per  hour.  l,-i4:>  knots;  at  is  knots.  2. 21:! 
knots  ;  at  Hi  knot^,  ^.iM)!  knots  ;  at  II  knots,  J.P.m  knots  ;  at 
12  knots.  r,.!t2."i  knots  ;  at  lo  knots,  s.(j.V.'  knots  ;  and  at  ^<  knots. 
",t.!»"?2  knots  ;  thus,  at  an  averaL,'e  spccil  of  10  knots  an  liour. 
slie  can  Im'  kept  at  sea  for  :!•>  days  witjioiit  co.ilini;. 

The  '.'cneral  dimensions  of  the  ship  are  :  l.eni.'th.  :!(M1  ft.  ; 
lieain. -42  ft.;  displaccincril  at  a  nn  an  draft  of  is  ft..  :{.1(H) 
tons  ;  the  vessel  is  schooner  riir:;ed,  and  has  a  ndlilary  top 
half  way  up  each  mast  ;  the  rudder  is  lial.inced  and  carries  out 
the  lines  of  Ihe  .ifter  lioily  of  the  ship. 

Thearniaiu<'nt  coiisisisof  onetl  in.  Iireeeh  loa<Iinj;rille  mount 
ed  on  the  topirallant  forecastle  on  acentral  pivot  carriatrc  ;  ten 
.'••ill.  rapid-lire  iruns  monnled  as  follows:  One  on  each  side  of 
Ihe  poop,  and  four  for  hroadsidc  lire  on  each  side  ot  the  spar 
deck;  the  forward  and  .ift  ;;uns  on  each  hroadsidc  are  spon 
..•  ineil  for  how  .mil  stern  lire  The  si-condary  haltery  consists 
of  fourteen  ti-pounder  rapid  lire  iruiis.  sj.\  l-pouiider  rapid  lire 
iruns  and  four  (iallini;s.  In  ailditi<in  lo  this  the  vessel  is  tilted 
with  si\  torpedo  IuIm-s.  disposed  one  in  tiie  hotv,  one  in  tiie 
sicrn  and  two  on  I'ach  liroadside.  The  I'liirines  arc  triple  ex- 
pansion, vertical,  inverted,  and  direct  actinir,  huilt  ri,ulils  and 
lefts,  and  placed  in  water  tiirht  compartments  separ,iti-d  liy  .1 
forc-and-.aft  hiilkhead.  ICacli  hi;;h-pressure  cylimhr  is  ;!(>  in. 
in  diameter  ;  interinodiate  incssiire,  2:i  in,  ;  and  there  are  two 
low-pressure  cylinders  for  each  cnirinc  .j7-in.  in  diameter.  The 
use  of  two  low-pressure  cylinders  was  not  due  to  the  fact  of 
that  heini::  the  approved  construction  hy  the  Navy  Depart- 
iiieiil.  Iiut  to  the  e.\ii;encies  <if  sp.ice  in  the  cnirine  room.  The 
coiiiiiiou  siroke  ot  all  ]iist'>iis  is  :!:!  in.  The  collective  I. II  I*. 
of  pr.ipellini:  and  air-puni[i  and  (inadatiiii;  pum|i  eiiLdues  is 
aliout  10,000  when  the  ni.iin  en,i,'ines  are  nitikin;;  lOl  revo- 
lutions per  minute  with  a  workinu:  pressure  in  the  Ixiilers 
ol  Hid  Ihs.  |M'r  s(|uare  inch.  All  of  the  lowir  cylinder  heads 
of  the  111  liii  enu:ines  aie  steam  jacketed.  The  arran.Lrement  of 
Ihe  ciiiriiies  is  with  the  hitrh  pressure  cylinder  of  c.u-h  enjriiK! 
forward  and  the  low  pressure  alt  ;  the  main  v.ilvi'S  are  of  the 
|iistoii  tyjH  .  Worked  hy  Stephenson  link  motion,  with  douhle- 
li.ir  link-.  The  piston  valve  lineis  and  valve  L'ear  is  ni.idi!  in 
terchaliireihlc.  The  arraliiriiuent  of  v.-ilves  is  such  that  there 
is  one  piston  valve  for  each  hiirh  piessure  cylinder,  two  for 
each  interiiiedi.ile  pressure  cylinder  and  two  for  each  low- 
pressure  cylinder.  The  frainini:  of  the  cniriiies  consists  of 
cast  steel  inverted  Y  frames  trussed  hy  wroii^ht-steel  stays. 
The  1  nu'iiie  hed  pl.il.es  arc  of  cast  steel  supported  on  wroui^ht- 
steel  keelson  plates  liuilt  in  the  ves.s<'l.  Tlie  crank  shafts  aic 
made  in  two  iiitercliani:eahle  sections  and  one  lonix  section. 
They  are  hollow,  as  are  all  of  the  rest  of  tlic  siiafting.     Mild 


open-hearth  Bteel  was  used  for  forjiin!;  the  shafts,  connccliii:;- 
rods,  pi.ston-rtxls  anil  working  parts  irenerally. 

The  condensers  are  ni.aile  entirely  of  composition  and  sheet 
lira.s8,  and  have  a  coolin.i;  surface  of  about  7.nO()  .s<|.  ft.  niea-- 
iircd  on  tlie  outside  ot  llie  IuIk'S,  the  water  iKissiiif;  tliroii^rli 
them.  Each  propellinj;  cnjrine  is  eipiipped  with  a  double  ver 
Ileal  siiijrlc-acliiif;  air  puni))  worked  by  a  vertical  conipouinl 
en.ijine.  The  circulatiiifr  juiinps  are  of  the  centrifugal  lyi"  . 
and  there  is  one  for  each  eoiidens<r  workinji  independently. 
The  iiropcllers  are  three  bladed,  and  made  of  nianijanesi 
hrouzc.  ri.irlits  and  lefts.  In  each  enjiinerooin  lliere  is  ai. 
;iu.\iliary  condenser  of  sullicient  capacity  for  one-half  of  tin 
auxiliary  machinery,  and  they  are  jtrovided  with  compound  air 
and  <irculatini5  puiniis. 

Stc.im  is  furnished  by  four  double-ended  boilers  and  tw<. 
sin.iile-eiided  boilers,  that  are  used  as  auxiliaries  and  which  are 
placed  in  four  water-tight  compartmenls.  Two  of  the  main 
boilers  arc  Ki  ft.  4  in.  outside  diameter  and  20  ft.  IJJ  in.  loni;  . 
the  other  two  main  boilers  are  14  ft.  (IJ  in.  outside  diameter 
and  20  ft.  I!*  in.  lonj,'.  The  two  auxiliary  boilers  are  11  ft.  2 
ill.  outside  iliameterand  !•  ft.  i  in.  long  ;  the  working  pressure 
is  1()0  lbs.  to  th(!  sijuare  inch.  Kach  of  the  main  boileis  of  l:; 
ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  lias  six  corru.gateil  furnace  lines,  made  by 
the  CJontinent^il  Iron  Works  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  These  fur 
nact's  have  an  internal  diameter  of  3  ft.  4  in.  ;  each  of  the 
other  main  boilers  has  six  corrugated  furnace  tines  :i  ft.  S  in. 
internal  diameter,  and  each  of  the  auxiliary  boilers  has  twi 
furnaces  with  an  internal  diameter  of  2  ft.  'J  in. 

Measurin.sr  on  the  outside  of  the  tubes,  the  total  heating  siir 
face  Hmomits  to  11).:>82  sij.  ft.,  the  gnile  area  lieing  .")i(7  si},  ft. 
whii-h  gives  a  ratio  of  1  to  :i2..">.  The  main  IccmI  pumps  an 
locate<l  in  each  of  tlie  forward  and  aft  liri'-rooms.  a  siii.-iUei 
piimi>  Ix'ing  supplied  for  ea<-h  auxiliary  boiler.  Each  of  the 
feed  pumps,  furlheimorc,  connects  with  a  nnun  feed  pipe,  and 
has  a  capacity  sullicient  to  supply  the  four  main  Ijoilers  wlnii 
steaming  at  full  power. 

The  forced  draft  system  in  each  lire-room  consists  <»f  :-. 
blower  which  discharges  into  a  main  air  duct  tinder  the  fire 
room  floors,  from  which  a  branch  duct  leads  to  the  ash-pit  ol 
each  furniice.  Means  are  jirovidcd  for  closing  the  ash-jiits 
when  under  forced  draft,  and  preventing  leakage  of  ga.s<'s  oiii 
of  the  furnace  doors  ;  the  draft  for  eacli  furnace  being  regu 
lated  by  means  of  daiii|HTs. 

Among  the  auxiliary  machinciy  there  is  the  usual  steam  n 
versing  gear,  ash-hoist,  turning  engines,  auxiliary  pumps,  en 
,gine-rooiii  ventilating  fans,  engines  for  (Iriving,  worksho])  ma 
chinery.  distilling  ap]>aratus.  and  such  other  auxiliary  and 
supplementary  machinery  tools  and  instruments  as  are  iisuall,\ 
reiiuired  for  ves,sels  of  this  class. 


AMONG  THE  SHOPS 


TIM-;    IIOKSKI.I.SVIIJ.K   SIIOtN. 


Tin:  sliojisof  the  New  York.  Lake  Eric  A:  Western  K.iilroad. 
at  llornellsville,  N.  Y.,  like  most  of  Ihe  other  railroad  shops 
of  the  country,  are  by  no  means  at  i)reseiit  turning  out  all  the 
work  of  which  IIk'V  are  cajiable.  Tlie  main  machine  shop  is 
an  iion  and  brick  building  ci|nijipetl  with  iiKMlcrn  tools,  and 
SI)  arraii.Lred  with  storage  s|iace  lioneath  the  lloors  that,  how 
ever  well  the  pits  lor  the  repairing  of  lo<'oinotives  may  1k' 
tilleil.  tli.-it  litter  of  innumerable  pieces  that  by  some  skillful 
le;;erdemain  must  be  stowed  away  to  form  the  wcrkin,;r  engine 
does  not  ap|H'ar,  and  the  shop  has  that  clean  and  ]>icked  up 
apixaraiice  that  is  alwavs  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor. 
This  slora.ire  space  is  an  ex<avation  s  ft.  wide  and  7  ft.  deep, 
lilted  with  storajire  .shelves .along  ojie  side.  At  ])r(.sentall  parts 
arc  raised  and  lowered  to  and  from  the  lloor  by  hand  lackle, 
but  air  hoists  will  very  soon  Ih'  subsliluted  for  this  l.itK>ri(>ns 
process.  A  drum  ;{  ft.  t!  in.  in  diameter  and  IS  ft.  long  is  to 
Ir'  placed  at  the  center  of  the  storage  vault  to  act  its  a  reser- 
voir for  the  air  lifts  that  will  be  lo<"ited  at  convenient  inter- 
vals along  the  lloor.  The  usual  arrangement  of  pits,  of  which 
there  are  22.  on  one  side,  and  machinery  on  the  other,  with  a 
fre<!  space  down  the  center,  is  followed  here.  The  work  o) 
the  shop  consists  in  doing  the  general  repairs  for  alHiut  22."> 
engines,  and  the  light  repairs  and  furnishing  the  siipjilies  for 
about  1."iO  that  run  in  daily.  Among  the  machine  tools  there 
is  a  handy  adaptation  of  .in  old  sh.a|HT  th.tt  has  been  conv<'rle<l 
into  a  grinder  for  guide-bars  .and  other  llat  surfaces.  The  car- 
riage is  made  to  Ir.-ncl,  while  the  wheel  is  (tarried  on  .1  head 
biilte<l  to  the  old  shaiK'r  head.  It  is  a  home  made  I(h>1.  in 
which  the  scrap  heap  has  been  made  to  furnish  the  material, 
that  lits  .so  well  to  its  new  us<'S  that  it  seems  to  have  been  made 
for  it.     Another  tool  is  an  attachment  for  grinding  nK'ker-ann 
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hubs,  s)>ii(lc-lian(llfis,  anil  similar  parts  tliat  arc  more  or  less 
irrc^iilar.  Oik- of  the  s|M'«ial  toiils  that  lias  Ix-cn  Imilt  for  this 
-l)o|(  is  a  link  jcriiiilini;  macliiiic.  similar  in  all  iiiiporlaiit  rc- 
-|ii-(is  to  that  illiistraU'd  in  tlic  Amickk'an  Enoinkkii  and 
Kailkoaii  .loiiiNAi.  for  Octolx-r,  IS'j;!,  and  \vlii<!li  lias  l«fii  in 
use  oil  this  road  for  a  do/cii  years  or  more.  Tlic  comiian)-  have 
tiliandoned  the  tise  of  all  steam  packin.^  or  jiaekinij  that  is  set 
Hit  by  sprhii^s  in  tlifir  pistons,  and  now  use  a  liollow  jjiston 
with  two  firooves  cut  in  the  external  lace'into.which]ciist-iron 


l>laner  is  fully  ap])rociated,  and  it  isuwd  on  all  work  for  which 
it  is  at  all  aVailaltlc.  Thiri'  arr  as  y(l  no  p  iwir  hoisis  over 
tlu;  jilts  :  but  the  work  ol  raisini;  Ihos*-  parts  1  hat  <aiin<>t  Ih- 
liH-aled  by  hand  into  their  pro|Kr  jiositions  is  d<ine  by  sell  siis 
taining  li<iists  liookcd  into  diaizonal  slings  swung  at  two«>r 
more  points  over  tlie  ]>its.  At  frei|U(iit  intervals  air  pipes  are 
h'd  down  beside  tlie  roof  columns,  with  valves  for  niakin;.'  al- 
laelmients  to  open  furnaces  that  are  used  for  lu-ating  rivets  and 
work  of  a  similar  chanicter. 


_..|&^: 


V  ftS*-- 


e.is»\ 


I'l.iiW   Fiilt   <I,EARIN(;   CINDinj   PITS.   NKW     ViiKK,    LAKE   KlUK   AND   \VP:STi:i!\   IL\II.R<  >AD. 


packing  rings  are  sprung.  Tliis  is  not  only  very  much  cheaper 
and  li^liter  than  the  old  construetion,  but  appears  to  lie  fully 
as  elle<'tive  against  leaking.  Tiu-  lings  are  split  and  a  pieee 
cut  out,  the  two  ends  being  Itrought  up  against  a  pin  set  into 
the  groove  and  llattened  at  the  sides.  This  prevents  the  rings 
from  turning,  and  breaks  the  joints  of  the  split.  It  has  not 
only  given  excellent  results  in^practicc.  but  has  served  to  less<'n 
the  nunilier  of  piston-ring  breakages,  for  before  the  adoption 
of  the  solid  head  there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from  this 


M'v^s^^ 


«-'J*^^^i>' 


cause.  While  n-ferring  to  tlie  home-made  tools,  allusion  must 
Ik!  nuide  to  the  arrangement  for  grinding  joints  in  stand,  dry 
and  steam  jiii  es.  It  is  nothing  tmt  an  old  drill  press  with  :i 
swinging  frame  added,  b}'  which  the  collai  to  lie  ground  can 
be  rotated  and  moved  over  the  end  of  the  jiipc  to  whicli  it  is 
to  tit.  It  has  a  universal  motion,  and  docs  its  work  so  eiisily 
and  rapidly  that  it  must  divide  the  e.^iiense  of  making  sueii 
joints  liy  hand  by  from  five  to  seven. 
The  value  of  "the  milling  machine  iis  a  competitor  of  the 


Opening  oil  the  m;iiii  machine  shop  is  the  paint  shop,  v\lii(  h 
bus  ;i  tank  or  store  <losct  that  is  worthy  of  imitation,  it  is 
purely  for  iiroteetion  ag.iinst  tire  and  tliose  ]x'rsons  who  ar<" 
prone  to  liel])  tbenisclves  to  the  propcity  <A  olber  iwijile.  It 
consists  of  a  plale-iron  rmim  about  7  ft.  hit;h.  "^  ft.  wiile  jind 
12  ft.  long.  It  is  ventilatiil  at  the  top.  but  ilie  ventilator  is  so 
prote<-ted  tluit  it  is  impossilile  for  maliciousness  or  carelessness 
to  get  tire  into  the  place  by  that  oiH-ning  ;  and  the  entrance  is 


eloseii  bv  a  jilate-iron  door  that  is  locked  at  night.  .Ml  paints 
and  oils  are  stoied  in  this  vault  at  night,  and  the  oil  .md  var- 
nish tanks  are  built  in  permanently,  so  tli.it  all  danger  Irom 
lire  is  removed. 

The  power  house  is  ec|uippe<l  w  ith  si.\  locomotive  buili-rs,  a 
t'orliss  engine  with  a  IT  in.  X  4S  in.  cylinder.  This  enLnne 
drives  all  of  the  machinery  of  the  ni.ubine  and  wood  working 
shops.  There  is  also  a  smaller  slide-valve  engine  Iriving  three 
10-light  dj-mimos. 
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Among  tlte  buildinfis  connected  with  the  shops  is  the  oil 
house,  wliicb  is  provided  with  an  air  lift  very  similai  to  that 
illustratetl  in  our  issue  fur  August,  as  in  use  by  the  West  Siiore 
Itailroad,  for  forcing  the  oil  from  the  barrels  in  which  it  is  de- 
livered to  the  storage  tanlcs.  The  dope  used  for  pacliing  oil 
boxes  is  prepared  here  in  a  large  tank,  of  which  we  give  a  sec- 
tional engraving.  The  waste  is  dumpe<l  into  one  of  the  com- 
partments marked  "  soaking,"  and  after  being  covered  with 
oil  is  allowed  to  soak  for  a  couple  of  weeks.    It  is  then  ready 


(.TOOL  UOLI>£R  FOR  SLOTTER. 

for  use,  and  a  quantity  is  always  kept  in  the  draining  screens 
for  immediate  delivery.  In  the  bone  yard  there  is  a  narrow 
gauge  track  of  2  ft.  gauge  running  down  between  the  two 
lines  of  cripple  tracks.  On  this  track  there  is  used  about  the 
simplest  tvpe  of  railroad  car  with  which  we  are  familiar.  It 
consists  of  two  pairs  of  small  wheels  and  axles  upon  which  a 
plank  is  hung.  It  can  be  dismantled  by  one 
man  and  lifted  out  of  the  way  of  the  regular 
lorrey,  which  bears  about  the  same  relationship 
to  it  that  the  vestibule  limited  does  to  the  gravel 
train  on  the  main  line. 

Among  the  labor-saving  arrangements  is  one 
which  we  illuslrnte  by  the  reproduction  of  a 
photograph.  There  is  no  drawing  of  it  in  ex- 
istence, but  it  is  simply  a  contrivance  that  has 
be«n  devised  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Weiss,  the  Master 
Mechanic  in  charge  of  the  shops,  to  remove  the 
ashes  from  the  elevated  ash-pit  where  the  loco- 
motives are  dumped.  As  will  be  seen,  it  ccn- 
sists  of  a  four-wheeled  car  that  is  heavilv  bal- 
lasted to  keep  it  upon  the  rails,  to  which  is 
hung  a  plow  that  can  be  raised  or  lowered  ac- 
cording to  the  level  of  the  ashes  below  the 
rails.  Two  pieces  of  railroad  iron  are  run  out 
from  either  side  of  the  car,  and  to  a  cross-bar 
fastened  to  their  outer  ends  the  supporting  bars 
are  fastened.  These  latter  are  notched,  as 
shown,  to  carry  the  weight,  while  the  nose  of 
the  plow  is  raised  by  winding  the  chain  on  the 
rod  shown  at  the  right.  The  heel  is  hinged  to 
the  end  sill  by  two  heavv  hinges,  as  shown, 
and  it  is  thoroughly  braced  at  the  back.  The 
materials  from  which  this  particular  plow  was 
constructed  were  unearthed  from  the  scrap  heap, 
so  that  the  old  boiler  plates  do  not  present  as 
fine  an  appearance  as  though  new  material  had 
been  used.  But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating  thereof  ;  and  as  this  machine  will 
scoop  15  carloads  of  cinders  out  of  the  pit  in 
15  minutes,  it  may  be  taken  to  be  doing  fairly  efficient  work 
— at  least  as  compared  with  band  labor. 

AT  SUSqUKIIANNA,  PA. 

The  shops  at  Sus(}uehanna,  Pa.,  are  the  headquarters  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  locomotive  work  that  is  done  on  the  New 
York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroatl.  The  shops  are  large, 
and  the  conveniences  for  first-class  work  are  such  that  it  can 
be  done.  The  location  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  shops  at  South  Eastou,  Pa.  The  buildings  stand  close 
against  an  abrupt  hill,  while  on  the  other  side  is  the  main  line 
of  railway  running  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  is  here 
that  the  main  construction  and  repa<r  shops  of  the  road  for 
locomotive  work  are  located,  no  car  work  being  done.  A 
peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  shops  is  the  location  of 
the  transfer  table  for  the  pits  beneath  the  roof  of  the  main 


building.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  considered  necessary  tliat  this 
appliance  should  be  houaetl  in,  but  the  necessity  of  placing  it 
close  under  the  bank  that  rises  next  the  shop  probably  intiu- 
enced  tl»e  builders.  At  any  rate,  there  it  is.  It  is  hauled  to 
and  fro  by  au  Independent  locomotive  with  a  very  broad  gausre. 
This  locomotive  is  also  used  to  haul  the  engines  on  and  off  the 
table  by  means  of  a  rope  and  snatch  blocks.  When  idle  it 
stands  at  one  end  of  the  shop  with  its  stack  beneath  a  tele- 
scope outlet,  so  as  to  avoid  the  discharge  of  smoke  and  gas 
into  the  building  to  as  great  an  extent  as  pos- 
sible. 

There  are  26  pits,  one  of  which  is  strad- 
dled by  a  gallows  frame  used  for  the  placinj; 
of  boilers  in  their  frames,  and  another  is  ar- 
ranged with  a  screw  drop  table  for  removing 
driving-wheels.  One  space  that  mi^ht  have 
been  utilized  for  a  pit  is  occupied  with  a  lye 
tank  for  cleansing  the  greasy  portions  of  lo 
comotives  that  are  brought  in  for  repairs.  In 
reviewing  these  shops  it  is  unnecessary  and 
would  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  re 
capitulate  the  tools  in  use  ;  but  those  features 
of  the  shop  which  attract  attention  are  tlie 
ones  that  mark  the  individual  skill  and  adap- 
tiveness  of  the  men  in  charge. 

Among  other  things,  there  is  a  joint  grindtr 
for  dry  pipes  and  other  parts  that  has,  per- 
haps, a  wider  range  than  the  one  noted  in  the 
Hornellsville  shops.  •  Like  it,  however,  it  is 
built  of  old  pieces  of  drill  presses  and  odd 
castings  that  have  been  discarded  from  other 
machines,  but  which  could  be  readily  adapted 
and  fitted  for  this  particular  piece  of  work.  It  is  prob 
able  that  there  are  some  machines  on  the  market  which 
are  especially  designed  for  doing  just  this  class  of  work,  but 
if  there  are  we  do  not  recall  them  just  at  present,  and  the  skill 
which  has  been  used  in  arranging  these  two  tools  is  certainly 
worthy  of  imitation  by  other  master  mechanics.    There  arc 


CLOSED  HEATING  PtTlNACE. 

also  a  number  of  small  engines  on  trucks  (moist  of  thera  hav- 
ing been  rebuilt  out  of  old  pumps),  which  can  be  moved  about 
the  shops  and  located  at  points  convenient  for  doing  such 
small  work  as  drilling,  reaming  and  tapping  ;  there  is  a  line 
of  steam  pipe  running  down  tlie  shop  with  valve  connections 
at  frequent  intervals.  By  means  of  these  connections  and  a 
hose  steam  is  carried  to  the  engines,  and  they  in  turn  are 
arranged  to  do  the  work  by  means  of  a  Stowe  Qesible  shaft 
or  a  rope  drive,  as  the  case  may  require.  These  Stowe  shafts 
are  kept  in  the  storehouse  in  sufficient  quantities,  so  that  they 
are  always  available  for  work  of  this  character. 

It  is  the  intention  to  put  an  air  compressor  in  the  shop,  to 
supply  the  compressed  air,  which  is  now  delivered  by  two 
Westinghouse  pumps  in  the  tool-room.  It  has  not  yet  been 
decided  whether  compressed  air  will  be  run  into  the  steam 
pipes  to  take  the  place  of  steam  in  driving  the  small  engines 
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or  not.  The  reason  for  doing  il  will  be  that  the  exhaust  from 
:)a  air-driven  engine  is  not  as  disap^reeable  as  a  steam  engine, 
I)e8idcs  serring  to  partially  cool  the  air  in  hot  weather. 

Down  at  one  end  of  the  shop  there  is  a  shaper  arranged  for 
testing  slay  bolts  by  a  bending  stress,  which  imitates  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  stress  to  which  the  stay  bolts  are  subjected  by 
the  unequal  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  inner  and  outer 
shells  of  the  fire-box.  The  two  ends  of  the  bolts  are  screwed 
into  bars  threaded  to  receive  them,  and  while  one  is  held  on 
the  platen  of  the  shaper  the  other  is  held  in  the  head  and 
given  a  reciprocating  motion  of  ^  in.  Experiments  of  this 
kind  have  been  in  progress  for  some  time  to  determine  the 
relative  durability  of  various  metals  when  subjected  to  these 
stresses,  but  the  work  has 
not  yet  been  carried  far 
enough  to  give  any  definite 
results. 

Among  the  novelties  at 
Susquehanna  is  a  small  can- 
non for  blowing  out  rusty 
t)olt8.  It  frequentiv  hap- 
pens that  driven  bolt.8  rust 
in  their  places  so  securely 
that  thev  cannot  be  pulled 
out,  and  their  situation  is 
such  that  a  blow  cannot 
be  delivered  upon  them. 
Caught  in  just  such  cir- 
cumstances as  this,  a  fore- 
man conceived  the  idea  of 
using  gunpowder  to  do  the 
business.  Accordingly  a 
piece  of  car  axle  about  1 
ft.  or  14  in.  long  was  taken, 
turned  off,  and  bored  out 
to  a  diameter  of  about  2  in. 
until  within  2  in.  of  one 
end.  A  touch-hole  at  the 
breech  and  a  vent-hole  near 
the  muzzle  completed  the 
weapon.  The  projectile  is 
a  plug  slipping  easily  into 
the  hole,  fiat  at  one  end 
and  rounded  off  at  the  other 
where  it  strikes  the  blow. 
With  a  light  charge  of 
powder  this  plug  is  blown 
against  the  refractory  bolt 
with  force  sufficient  to  car- 
ry it  before  it,  in  one  case 
carrying  a  footplate  bolt 
through  the  cab  and  roof  of 
the  shop  ;  but  it  has  never 
fail^  to  start  the  object  it 
was  fired  at.  It  is  a  simple 
thing,  and  so  cheap  that 
the  first  shot  will  probably 
save  enough  to  pay  for  the 
making. 

A  combination  of  a 
planer  head  and  some  addi- 
tions has  been  evolved  into 
a  convenient  little  machine 
for  milling  out  the  ports  of 
cylinders.  A  heavy  cast- 
ing and  an  arbor  will  soon 

be  placed  on  the  frame  slotting  machine,  changing  it  into 
a  heavy  milling  tool,  with  which  the  backs  and  large  flat  sur- 
faces HDcut  the  frames  can  be  milled  instead  of  being  slotted 
or  planed,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  tool. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
New  York  Railroad  Club  last  season  the  subject  of  taking  up 
side  play  of  locomotive  driving-wheels  was  under  discussion. 
The  practice  on  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad 
is  to  drill  holes  about  2i  in.  in  diameter  in  the  face  of  the 
driving  boxes  and  fill  them  with  projecting  blocks  of  babbitt 
metal,  which  bear  against  the  face  of  the  driver  and  thus  take 
up  the  wear.  This  method  is  giving  exceptionally  good  re- 
sults, and  is  cheaper  in  application  than  almost  anything  else 
which  we  have  seen.  Babbitt  is  also  used  for  filling  out  rocker 
boxes,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  supplying  new  boxes  for 
those  whose  journals  have  become  somewhat  worn. 

Another  arrangement  of  tools  foreign  to  their  original  pur- 
pose is  that  of  a  planer  adapted  for  grinding  guides,  the  cross 
feed  having  been  modified  so  that  the  wheel  is  moved  at  each 
end  of  the  stroke,  the  latter  being  carried  on  the  cross  rail  and 
driven  by  a  belt  from  overhead.    Among  the  interesting  tools 


which  liavi' l)eon  devolopod  in  the  shop  we  publish  illustrations 
of  a  few,  the  drawings  of  which  have  been  kindly  furnished 
us  by  the  mechanical  department ;  among  these  is  a 

BLOTTER   BAR. 

This  slotter  bar  is  in  reality  a  tool  holder  for  a  slotter,  and 
is  so  arranged  that  the  tool  drops  back  and  clears  the  work 
after  the  manner  of  a  planer  tool.  The  upper  part  of  the  bar 
is  Si  in.  in  diameter  ami  fits  into  the  head  of  the  slotter  ;  this 
is  bored  out  from  below  to  a  diameter  of  2  in.,  aa  shown,  and 
into  this  the  tool  holder  is  fitted,  being  provided  with  grooves, 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  into  which  set  screws  are  run  in 
order  to  hold  the  bar  in  position.    At  the  lower  end  the  bar  is 


PUMP  AND  TANK  FOR  FILLING  OILEBS. 


slotted  out  to  take  the  tool  holder  itself,  which  is  pivoted  on 
a  {i-in.  pin  at  the  point  shown.  A  i-in.  spiral  spring  is  set 
over  the  lip  of  this  tool  holder,  and  as  it  moves  upward  and  is 
dragged  down  this  spring  is  compressed  and  allows  it  to  drop 
awav  from  the  work,  while  on  the  downward  thrust  when 
cutting  the  strain  is  taken  by  the  long  arm  extending  up  a 
distance  of  Si  in.  above  the  bottom  of  the  spring. 

,r';.-v       ..    •-         CLOSED  HEATING  FURNACE. 

About  midway  down  the  shop  stands  a  double-ended  heat- 
ing furnace  for  uie  use  of  the  tool  dresser,  who  dresses  all  the 
tools  for  the  lathes  and  planers  which  are  used  in  the  machine 
sliop.  The  furnace  is  entirely  encased  in  iron,  and  occupies  a 
floor  space  of  6  ft.  x  4  ft.,  standing  4  ft.  6  in.  high.  The 
corners  are  bound  and  strengthened  uy  angle-iron  and  the  in- 
terior is  thoroughly  protect^  by  fire  brick  put  up  in  the  way 
indicated  in  the  engraving.  A  furnace  thus  constructed  is  not 
only  very  convenient  for  the  man  who  is  working  it,  but  is 
very  neat  in  the  shop,  making  absolutely  no  smoke  and  no 
dirt  that  is  visible,  the  smoke  and  gases  being  carried  off  in  a 
tight  closed  stack. 
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A  PUMP  FOR  FILLING  OILERS. 

Every  foreman  of  a  machine  shop  is  well  aware  of  the  diffl-* 
cultics  and  waste  which  attend  the  tilling  of  the  oilers  that  are 
used  about  the  machines.  It  is  impossible  to  drill  the  ordinary 
man  so  that  he  will  be  as  careful  about  the  oil  and  supplies 
that  are  furnishe*!  him  by  the  company  for  whom  he  is  work- 
ing as  he  would  be  if  these  supplies  were  paid  for  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  In  Qlling  the  oileis,  where  men  are  allowed  to 
do  It  for  themselves,  it  is  almost  invariably  the  case  tliat  about 
as  much  oil  is  spilled  over  the  outside,  on  the  hands  and  floor, 
as  is  put  into  the  oiler  itself.  At  the  same  time,  where  men 
are  usini;  their  oilers  to  any  great  extent,  the  time  required  to 
get  it  f  rom-the  oil-room  is  so  great  that  the  waste  would  proba- 
bly be  cheaper  than  the  time.    In  order  to  overcome  this 


TO  MAIH  RESBRVOIB 
nOSB  TESTING  MACHINB,  NKW  .YORK,   LAKK  ERIK  &  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

trouble,  a  tank  with  a  pump  attached  has  been  designed,  and 
several  of  them  are  located  at  different  points  about  the  shops 
at  Susquehanna.  The  pump  is  of  such  a  capacity  that  by 
pressing  the  handle  down  once  sufficient  oil  will  be  discharged 
from  the  nozzle  to  just  fill  the  oiler  ;  and  as  these  oilers  are 
seldom  taken  to  be  filled  until  they  are  entirely  empty,  very 
little  oil  is  wasted,  and  whatever  overflow  there  is  runs  down 
through  the  strainer  and  back  into  the  tank.  A  p>adlock  and 
hasp,  shown  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  section,  serves 
to  keep  the  tank  free  from  the  meddling  of  those  who  would 
be  apt  to  purloin  the  oil  or  drop  dirt  in  the  can.  The  con- 
struction is  very  clearly  shown  on  our  engraving.  The  pump 
proper  consists  of  a  piston  without  valves.  It  is  raised  to  its 
upper  position  by  means  of  a  coil  spring  acting  under  the 
stem.  A  strainer  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  with 
a  wing  valve  above  it.  When  the  piston  is  pushed  down  the 
oil  contained  in  the  cylinder  flows  out  at  the  bottom  and 
through  a  chamber  to  which  admission  is  gained  through  the 
winged  valve  shown  at  the  bottom,  and  which  is  protected  by 
a  cage  ;  these  valves  form  the  delivery  valves  of  the  discharge. 


The  whole  apparatus  is  so  simple  and  its  construction  so 
clearly  shown  in  our  engraving  that  further  comment  ap 
pears  unnecessary,  and  it  is  shown  as  a  suggestion  to  others 
who  wish  to  economize  their  oil  and  at  the  same  time  have  :: 
neat  and  handy  apparatus  by  means  of  which  to  accomplisli 
this  end. 

nOSE  TESTING   XACHINE. 

When  Mr.  A.  E.  Mitchell,  now  Superintendent  of  Motive 
Power  of  the  road,  was  Mechanical  Engineer  at  the  Suscjuf 
hanna  shops,  it  became  necessary  to  make  some  tests  of  air 
hose  for  results  beyond  those  usually  attained  by  the  burstitiu' 
pressures.  Upon  observation  of  the  hose  in  actual  use  it  wiis 
noted  that  defective  hose  did  not  arise  so  much  from  the  fact 
that  the  hose  was  burst  by  an  excessive  air  pressure  as  that  it 

would  wear  at  those  point  > 
where  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  other  hose  fomiini: 
the  connections  between  iLc 
cars.  It  occurred  to  him, 
then,  that  a  valuable  te»^t 
for  hose  would  be  the  cha- 
fing test,  in  which  one  piecr 
of  hose  was  rubbed  over  an- 
other until  the  one  rubbtnl 
gives  out,  the  two  beinir 
kept  under  air  pressure 
during  the  process. 

With  this  end  in  view,  lie 
designed   a   little  machine, 
shown  in  the  accompanyinj: 
engraving.     The  hose  to  l)e 
tested  is  capped  and  held 
in  a  .yoke  in   the  position 
shown,     while    the    hose 
which  is  to  act  as  a  chafinir 
hose  is  hung  from  a  chuin 
at  one  end  and  connected  td 
the  crank  of  a  wheel  driven 
hy  belt  power.     This  cha- 
fing hose  is  always  of  one 
and  the  same  make,  so  tliat 
no  unfairness  can  arise  in 
the  test  from  one  chafing 
hose  having  a  greater  cut- 
ting power  than  another. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  hose 
to  be  tested  is  subjected  to 
the  rubbing  of  the  test  hose 
at  one  spot,  while  the  latter 
lakes    the   bearing  over  a 
length  of  about  12  in.,  or 
equivalent  to  the  diameter 
through  which  the  crank- 
pin    moves.     As  we    have 
already  said,  both  pieces  of 
hose  are  under  air  pressure  ; 
and  when  they  are  coupled 
the  machine  is  started  and 
run  at  a  speed  of  65  revo- 
lutions per  minute.    .The 
results    which    have    been 
obtained  from  these  tests 
are  such  that  it  has  been 
decided  that  a  piece  of  hoec 
must   stand    this    rubbing 
test,  before  acceptance,  for 
at  least  six  hours,  as  this 
is  about  the  average  duration  of  samples  which    have   been 
submitted    for    approval,    although    some    specimens    have 
failed   in  an  hour  and  a  half,  while  others  have  endured 
for  nearly  30   hours.     A   marked   instance  of   the   value  of 
this  test  was  given  shortly  after  the  apparatus  was  erected. 
A  certain  hose    manufacturer  was  unable  to  get  his  hose 
accepted,    and  objected   strenuously  to   the   validity  of    the 
test   on   the   ground  of  general   unfairness  and   Inability  to 
detect  cheap  from  well-made  hose.     In  onler  to  satisfy  him, 
he  was  invited  to  submit  five  samples  of  hose  marked  with  let- 
ters, the  key  of  the  prices  to  remain  in  his  own  hands  and  thos* 
of  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  railroad,  without  anything 
being  known  as  to  the  value  of  the  hose  at  the  shops  ;  they 
were  subjecte<l  to  this  test,  and  as  a  result  the  cheapest  hose 
gave  out  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  and  this  was  followed 
b^  the  second  best,  and  so  on  up  to  the  best  and  most  expen- 
sive, which  endured  the  chafing  for  the   greatest  length  of 
time.    Samples  of  all  lots  of  hose  received  by  the  company 
are  now  subjected  to  this  test,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  valuable  one  that  has  as  yet  been  devised. 
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ECONOMY  OF  DRIVING  MILLS  AND  FACTORIES 
,     ,        BY  ELECTRICITY. 


A  COKRE8PONDENT  in  a  recent  issue  of  Indian  Engineering 
rails  attention  to  the  interest  which  exists  in  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity (or  driving  individual  machines  of  large  factories, 
:ind  states  that  the  da^  is  not  far  distant  when  electricity  will 
liecome  a  successful  nval  of  the  old-fashioned  manner  of  dis- 
tributing power  by  shafting,  gearing,  cotton  ropes  and  leather 
!>elting.  The  great  losses  that  occur  and  are  unavoidably  pres- 
ent in  the  last-named  systems  are  so  important  that  it  becomes 
.1  matter  of  serious  interest  to  (hose  concerned  to  take  note  of 
the  constantly  increasing  application  of  electricity  to  such 
purposes,  the  use  of  which  tends  so  materially  to  diminish 
the  working  expenses. 

Having  chosen  the  above  title  for  our  letter,  and  the  subject 
lielng  one  that  we  have  specially  studied,  we  venture  to  think 
that  a  few  remarks  pointing  out  the  chief  advantages  against 
the  existing  disadvantages  of  the  older  method  will  be  accept- 
able to  many  of  your  numerous  readers. 

Such  extremely  satisfactory  results  have  attended  electrical 
ilriving  in  £ngland  and  on  the  Continent,  that  doubtless  many 
changes  to  this  method  of  transmission  of  power  will  soon  be 
made  in  India. 

One  great  inherent  advantage  in  using  electricity  is  that  the 
ilistributing  agent— viz.,  the  cables — conveys  the  power  prac- 
tically without  loss  and  only  in  strict  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand, while  in  the  case  of  mechanical  transmission  by  shaft- 
ing, etc.,  the  loss  by  friction  is  considerable,  being  practicallj 
a  constant  quantity,  whether  full,  partial,  or  light  work  is 
being  done— in  many  cases  amounting  from  30  to  40  per  cent, 
of  the  power  available. 

The  longer  the  distance  of  transmission  and  the  less  the  load, 
tlie  greater  is  the  proportion  of  loss,  and  in  many  cases  this 
becomes  a  most  important  matter.  Moreover,  there  is  always 
a  considerable  dead  weight  to  be  rotated,  the  total  shafting, 
;;earing,  and  pulleys  weighing  in  some  cases  hundreds  of  tons, 
entailing  extra  strength  and  cost  in  structural  arrangements  to 
withstand  the  strain. 

From  the  intermittent  character  of  the  work  carried  out  in 
factories  and  workshops,  it  is  well  known  that  frequently  only 
a  very  small  part  of  the  power  produced  by  the  engine  is  actu- 
ally converted  into  useful  work  at  the  machines. 

In  the  present  systems  of  mechanical  driving,  a  single  accident 
to  the  main  driving-belt,  shaft,  or  gears  brings  the  whole  estab- 
lishment to  rest ;  to  obviate  this  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  electric  transmission.  A  further  objection  to  the  old  system 
is  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  of  economical  exten- 
sion :  for  instance,  to  increase  a  500-H.P.  plant  to  one  of,  say, 
700  H.P.  or  800  H.P.  would  need  the  almost  complete  substi- 
tution of  new  and  heavier  shafting,  etc.,  and  great  increase  in 
tlie  dead  load  on  the  structure  generally,  while  with  an  elec- 
trical installation  little  or  no  radical  alteration  is  required. 

In  the  advocated  new  system  of  driving,  outside  the  engines 
or  prime  movers  (which  are  neglected  as  being  common  to 
both  systems),  all  the  shaftings,  gears,  belts,  bearings,  etc.,  are 
replaced  by  simple  fixed  conductors  of  very  small  weight  and 
by  separate  motors  to  each  machine  or  tool ;  where,  however, 
the  power  required  does  not  warrant  this,  a  separate  motor  is 
used  to  drive  a  group  of  machines  from  a  short  line  of  light 
shafting. 

These  shafts  or  groups  of  machines  can  be  placed  in  any 
position  found  most  convenient  for  working  regardless  of 
their  neighbor." 

The  nature  of  electrical  generation  and  dynamo  working  is 
such  that  only  sufficient  amount  of  current  required  to  do  the 
work  in  is  used,  so  its  economy  is  at  once  obvious. 

In  factories,  where  the  machinery  is  working  intermittently 
and  liable  to  great  fluctuation,  the  economy  of  working  is  even 
more  marked,  as  the  electric  current  can  be  switched  on  or  off 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity,  after  which  crossed  belts 
and  fast  and  loose  pulleys  appear  a  heavy  and  clumsy,  not  to 
say  unscientific,  method  of  utilizing  power. 

In  electrical  transmission  80  per  cent,  of  the  power  generatetl 
by  the  engine  is  usefully  employed  in  the  machines,  and  where 
each  machine  can  have  its  own  motor,  a  unique  and  highly 
economical  method  of  using  power  is  obtained. 

It  is  hardlv  necessary  to  point  out  that  no  hard  or  fast  law 
can  be  laid  down  ;  each  case  must  be  individually  considered 
and  that  system  adopted  which  gives  the  best  results. 

For  old  and  existing  works  probably  the  cost  of  conversion 
would  seldom  be  warranted,  but  for  new  factories  or  renova- 
tions without  doubt  the  question  of  driving  should  be  most 
seriously  considered. 

In  these  days  of  fierce  competition  and  when  profits  are  re- 
duced to  their  lowest  ebb,  the  careful  study  of  every  possible 


means  of  economical  working  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
manufacturers. 

The  use  of  electricity  for  driving  all  kinds  of  hoisting  ma> 
chinery  is  extremely  satisfactory  and  more  economical ;  it  is 
easily  and  instantly  controlled,  and  allows  the  driver  to  con- 
centrate the  whole  of  his  attention  to  the  work  being  handled. 

For  heavy  machinery,  such  as  exists  in  sugar  works,  elec- 
tric driving  would,  without  doubt,  be  very  advantageous  in 
effecting  economy  and  give  great  convenience  in  working,  and 
the  facility  with  which  electric  lighting  could  be  adopted  is 
also  an  incidental  but  important  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
its  use. 

Lastlv,  this  system  for  motive  power  purpKwes  lends  itself 
most  admirably  to  the  subdivision  of  the  motive  power  engines 
and  dynamos  into  several  units,  the  consequence  being  that  by 
this  multiplication  the  chances  of  total  or  even  serious  break- 
down are  rendered  impossible. 

Before  concluding  we  should  mention  that,  where  factories 
and  mills,  etc.,  are  within  a  reasonable  distance — say  10  miles 
of  waterfalls,  reservoirs,  or  mountain  streams,  when  water  can 
be  relied  upon,  the  motive  power  could  be  obtained  from  them 
with  advantage  by  generating  current  at  the  site  and  distribut- 
ing it  to  the  workis  by  the  high-tension  system. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    PRACTICAL    RAILROAD 
INFORMATION. 

Chemistry  Applied  to  Railroads.     . 


SECOND  SERIES.— CHEMICAL  METHODS. 


X.— METHOD  OF    DETERMINING  COPPER  AND 
LEAD   IN  PHOSPHOR-BRONZE. 


By  C.  B.  Dudley,  Chemist,  and  F.  N.  Pease,  Assistakt 
Chemist,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railboad. 

(Copyriglit,  1891,  b7  C.  B.  Dadler  and  F.  N.  Pease.) 
IContlnxud  from  pani  STi.) 


OrEBATION. 

Have  ready  the  electrical  arrangements  described  below,  or 
the  equivalent  of  these.  Pour  the  solution  of  copper  and  lead 
salts  obtained  after  the  tin  has  been  separated,  as  descritied  in 
the  Method  of  Determining  Tin  in  Phosphor-Bronze,  into  a 
suitable  beaker  or  electrolvzing  jar,  and  dilute  with  distilled 
water  to  about  200  c.c.  Attach  the  zinc  pole  of  the  battery, 
or  its  equivalent  if  other  source  of  electricity  is  used,  to  the 
smallei  central  electrode,  which  has  been  previously  carefully 
cleaned,  dried  and  weighed,  and  the  other  pole  of  the  battery 
or  source  of  electricity  to  the  other  electrode,  which  has  like- 
wise been  carefully  cleaned,  dried  and  weighed.  Allow  a  cur- 
rent of  from  0.03  to  0.10  of  an  ampere  to  pass  from  12  to  24 
hours.  When  it  is  deemed  that  the  current  has  passed  long 
enough,  add  a  little  water  from  the  wash  bottle,  taking  care 
not  to  direct  the  stream  against  the  pole  holding  the  lead, 
until  the  level  of  the  liquid  is  raised  a  fourth  or  half  an 
inch.  Allow  the  current  to  pass  one  or  two  hours  longer,  and 
if  the  bright  stem  of  the  copper  pole  around  which  the  liquid 
has  been  raised  by  the  addition  of  the  water,  does  not  show 
any  deposit  of  copper,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  all  but  a  slight 
trace  of  the  copper  has  been  removed  from  the  solution.  The 
lead  is  much  smaller  in  amount,  and  comes  out  more  readily, 
and  is  usually  all  deposited  long  before  the  copper.  If  the 
stem  of  the  copper  pole  shows  copper  when  treated  as  above, 
continue  the  current  some  time  longer,  and  then  repeat  the 
test  until  the  stem  remains  clean  after  the  current  has  picssed 
at  least  an  hour  subsequent  to  the  last  addition  of  water.  The 
copper  being  satisfactorily  deposited,  syphon  off  the  liquid 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  electrodes,  add  distilleo  water  and 
syphon  again  until  about  800  c.c.  of  water  have  l)een  passed 
through  the  electrolyzing  jar  or  beaker.  The  current  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  during  all  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  acid, 
and  the  washing.  ,  The  syphoning  is  perhaps  best  managed  as 
follows  :  Have  a  small  glass  syphon  with  a  couple  of  inches 
of  soft  rubber  tube  attached  to  the  longer  le^.  Fill  the  syphon 
with  distilled  water,  pinch  the  rubber  tube  shut,  and  insert 
the  shorter  leg  inside  the  copper  electrode  to  very  nearly  the 
bottom  of  the  electrolyzing  jar  or  beaker  and  start  the  syphon. 
When  the  level  of  the  liquid  has  very  nearly  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  electrodes,  close  the  rubber  tube  again  by  pinch- 
ing, add  distilled  water  by  pouring  it  inside  tlie  copper  elec- 
trode until  the  electrolyzing  jar  or  beaker  is  nearly  full  again, 
then  syphon  off  as  before,  repeating  the  operation  until  the 
required  amount  of  WAsii  water  baa  beea  added.    At  the  last 
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draw  the  liquid  down  ho  as  to 
break  the  circuit.  Now  lower 
the  electrolyzing  jar  or  l)eakcr, 
remove  the  electrotie  containing 
the  lead  carofully,  dip  it  once 
in  a  small  beaker  containing 
enough  distilled  water  to  cover 
the  cylinder,  place  it  vertically 
on  a  clean  watch  glass,  set  in  n 
warm  place  for  half  an  hour  to 
dry,  and  then  put  in  the  desicca- 
tor ;  allow  to  cool  and  weigh. 
Remove  now  the  copper  elec- 
trode, dip  once  in  distilled  water 
and  then  into  a  beaker  containing 
enough  alcohol  to  cover  the  cyl- 
inder. Burn  olT  the  alcohol  le- 
maining,  cool  in  the  desiccator 
and  weigh. 

If  it  is  desired  to  determine  the 
zinc  and  iron  which  may  l>c 
piesent  In  the  phosphor-bronze, 
they  will  be  found  in  the  elec- 
trolyzing jar  or  beaker  and  in 
the  liquid  syphoned  off  from  this. 

APPARATC8  AND  REAGENTS. 

A  small  beaker  about  2^  in.  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom  and  3^ 
in.  high  can  be  use<l  for  the  elec- 
trolysis ;  but  a  jar  made  for  the 
purpose,  shown  in  the  cut  fig.  1, 
of  the  dimensions  given  alwvc, 
and  about  2f  in.  in  diameter  at 
the  top,  avoids  the  flange  and 
lip  of  tlie  beaker,  which  are  apt 
to  be  in  the  way. 

The  lead  electrode  shown  in 
tig.  3  is  a  cylinder  of  platinum 
foil  open  at  both  ends,  1|  in. 
high  and  2  in.  in  diameter.  The 
wire  support  is  A  in.  in  diam- 
eter, and  is  riveted  to  the  cylin- 
der. It  has  an  offset  to  adapt 
it  to  the  binding  posts  of  the 
electrical  arrangement.  The 
wire  projects  about  3  in.  above 
the  cylinder.  This  electrode 
weighs  15  to  18  grams. 

The  copper  electrode  shown  in 
fig.  3  is  likewise  a  cylinder  of 
platinum  foil  open  at  both  ends, 
lj\  in.  in  diameter,  and  same 
height  as  the  lead  electrode.  Ttie 
wire  support  is  same  size  wire, 
projects  same  distance  above  the 
cylinder,  and  is  likewise  riveted 
to  it.  The  copper  electrode 
weighs  about  12  grams. 

The  supports  for  holding  the 
electrolyzing  jars  during  elec- 
trolysis are  shown  in  tig.  4.  The 
material,  except  the  set  screws 
and  binding  posts,  is  wood.  Tlie 
length  of  the  base  is  2  ft.  and  the 
width  6  in.  That  part  of  the 
support  for  the  electrolyzing  jar 
which  has  the  set  screw  is  2  in. 
in  diameter  and  3^  in.  high.  The 
movable  part  of  the  support  for 
the  electrolyzing  jar  is  3  in.  In 
diameter  at  the  top,  and  the  stem 
Is  .5i  in.  long.  The  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  base  to  the  bottom 
of  the  support  for  binding  posts 
is  11  in.  The  support  for  the 
binding  posts  is  1  in.  thick  and  2 
in,  wide,  and  the  binding  posts 
are  so  arrangeil  as  to  support  the 
electrodes  symmetrically  in  the 
electrolyzing  jar.  The  loose 
ends  of  the  wires  in  flg.  4  con- 
nect with  the  loose  ends  of  the 
wires  in  fig.  5. 

The  difference  of  potential 
between   the   binding  poets  to 
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which  the  two  electrodes  arc  attached,  some  two  or  three 
volts,  is  such  that  wilb  the  size  of  electrodes  and  volume 
of  solution  given  above,  a  current  of  from  five  to  eight  or 
icn  hundredths  of  an  amijere  results.  This  difference  of  po- 
Icnlial  may  be  obtaine<l  from  a  battery  of  two  or  three  gravity 
cells  ;  but  since  batteries  are  so  difflcult  to  keep  in  good  order, 
especially  if  they  are  not  in  constant  use,  and  since  the  Edison 
current  is  so  common,  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  use  this 
current.  But  the  lightiag  system  has  a  difference  of  potential 
of  110  volts  between  the  two  wires,  and  consequently  some 
devices  are  necessary  to  bring  down  the  voltage.  The  arrange- 
ment illustrated  in  lig.  5  has  been  worked  out  from  the  sugges- 
tion given  in  Dr.  E.  F.  Smith's  manual  of  "  Electro-Chemical 
Analysis."  It  is  perhaps  more  elaborate  than  is  necessary,  but 
where  a  good  deal  of  work  must  lie  done  it  has  been  found  to 
lie  very  serviceable.  It  is  fitted  up,  as  will  be  observed,  to 
carry  on  five  determinations  at  once.  The  base  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  of  slate,  4  in.  wide,  1  in.  thick,  and  of  sufiicient  length 
to  carry  five  16-candle-power  110-volt  incandescent  lamps  and 
fifteen  12-candle-power  110-volt  lamps.  It  is  not  essential  to 
have  the  slate  base  all  in  one  piece.  It  will  be  observed  that 
all  the  lamps  are  connected  in  series,  the  right-hand  end  hav- 
ing the  positive  wire  of  the  Edison  circuit  attached  to  it,  and 
the  left-hand  end  the  negative.  The  five  lamps  grouped  at  the 
right  of  the  cut  are  16  candle  power,  and  so  connected,  as  is 
readily  seen,  with  the  plugging  strips  on  the  edge  of  the  slate 
that  any  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  all  of  them,  can  be  cut  out 
by  simply  inserting  plugs  in  the  holes  made  for  them.  The 
other  15  lamps  are  grouped  in  sets  of  three  each,  and  are  so 
arranged  with  plugging  strips  under  each  group,  as  is  readily 
seen,  that,  when  the  two  free  wires  are  connected  through  the 
clectrolyzing  solution  and  a  plug  is  in  one  of  the  three  holes  of 
tlie  group,  a  shunt  circuit  is  formed.  If  the  plug  is  in  the 
right-hand  hole,  the  shunt  circuit  takes  in  three  lamps  ;  if  it  is 
changed  into  the  next  hole  the  shunt  circuit  takes  in  two 
lamps,  and  if  to  the  next  hole  one  lamp.  This  arrangement 
makes  it  possible  to  secure  a  very  wide  range  of  difference  of 
potential  at  the  binding  posts  above  the  clectrolyzing  jar.  For 
example,  if  there  is  a  plug  in  each  of  the  five  holes  below  the 
IC'Candlc-power  lamps,  and  also  one  iu  the  right-hand  hole  in 
the  first  group  of  12-candle-power  lamps,  the  differences  of 
potential  at  the  binding  posts  connected  with  this  group  will 
be  about  23^  volts.  Again,  if  all  the  plugs  under  the  16-can- 
dle-power lamps  are  taken  out,  and  the  plug  under  the  first 
group  of  12candle-power  lamps  is  transferred  to  the  left-hand 
hole,  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  binding  posts  will 
be  about  one  volt.  By  varying  the  plugging,  almost  any  de- 
sired voltage  between  these  two  extremes  can  be  obtained.  It 
is  evident  that  by  using  lamps  of  different  capacity,  or  by 
using  more  or  less  of  them,  still  wider  variations  of  voltage 
may  be  obtained.  A  switch,  not  shown  iu  the  cut,  makes  it 
possible  to  shut  off  the  current  when  the  apparatus  is  not  in 
use.  It  is  difficult  to  give  positive  directions  about  the  plug- 
ging necessary  in  using  the  apparatus  described  above,  since 
the  voltage  in  the  mains  is  apt  to  vary  a  little  with  the  distance 
of  the  apparatus  from  the  central  station  ;  also  the  switch,  the 
wires  and  the  plugging  devices  used  vary  with  the  different 
constructions,  with  corresponding  effect  on  the  voltages  in  the 
shunt  circuits.  Still  more  important  also  is  the  variable  intro- 
duced when  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  determinations  are 
being  made  at  once.  Each  new  determination  introduced 
changes  the  voltage  at  the  binding  posts  of  all  the  others  which 
are  in  circuit,  with  a  consequent  change  in  the  current  pass- 
ing, and  hence  a  change  in  the  plugging  becomes  necessary  to 
counteract  this.  The  best  course  to  pursue,  if  an  arrangement 
as  above  described  is  made  use  of,  is  to  connect  a  delicate  am- 
meter in  circuit  with  the  determination  and  make  a  schedule 
of  the  plugging  required  when  one,  two,  three,  or  more  deter- 
minations are  being  made  at  once.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  if  the  apparatus  is  approximately  as  described  above,  and 
one  or  even  two  determinations  are  being  made  at  once,  suc- 
cessful results  will  be  obtained  if  there  are  three  plugs  in  the 
group  of  16'Candle-power  lamps  and  the  right-hand  hole  of 
each  group  of  13-candle-power  lamps  has  a  plug  in  it.  The 
lamp  anangement  is  supported  on  a  wooden  frame  not  shown, 
with  the  support  for  holding  the  clectrolyzing  jars  underneath 
it.  It  is  desirable  to  use  porcelain  sockets  for  the  lamps,  as 
they  are  not  corroded  by  the  fumes  in  the  laboratory,  and  of 
course  insulated  wire  should  be  used  throughout  for  the  con- 
nections. The  plugging  arrangements  are  made  of  brass,  and 
should  be  kept  well  lacquered.  Turning  the  plugs  in  the 
holes  occasionally  keeps  the  contacts  good. 

■  •    ""    •  -'    ■'         CALCDLATIONS.  '       •   . 

Atomic  weights  used  ;  Copper,  63.4  ;  leatl,  207  ;  oxygen,  16  ; 
molecular  formula  for  lead  oxide,  PbOj.    The  copper  being 


weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  no  reduction  is  required,  conse- 
quently the  per  cent,  or  amount  in  100  parts  will  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  weight  fouml,  expressed  in  grams,  by  10(». 
This  may  l>c  briefly  stated  as  follows  :  Move  the  decimal  point 
of  the  weight  of  copper  found,  expressed  in  grams,  two  places 
to  the  right.  Tins  result  will  be  the  percentage  of  copper  ia 
the  bronze.  Thus,  if  the  weight  of  copi>er  found  is  0.7964 
gram,  the  per  cent,  of  copper  in  the  bronze  is  79.64  per  cent. 
The  lead  is  weighed  as  binoxide  ;  and  since  86.61  i>er  cent,  of 
the  binoxide  is  metallic  lead,  the  weight  found  expresse<l  in 
grams,  multiplied  by  these  figures,  gives  the  amount  of  metal-  , 
lie  lead  iu  one  gram  of  the  bronze.  Then  the;  amount  in  100. 
grams,  or  the  per  cent.,  will  be  found  by  multiplying  this  fig- 
ure by  100.  This  may  be  briefly  stated  by  the  rule  :  Express 
the  weight  of  binoxide  of  lead  found  in  grams,  move  the  deci- 
mal point  two  places  to  the  right,  and  multiply  by  the  deci-  : 
mal  0.8661.  The  product  will  be  the  per  cent,  of  lead  in  the 
bronze.  Thus,  if  the  weight  found  is  0. 1462  gram,  the  percent- 
age will  be  [14.62  X  0.8661]  12.66  per  cent. 

^'    ..■  NOTES  AND  PRECAUTIONB.     .    .         ■    ' 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  method  separates  the  copper 
and  lead  from  nitric  acid  solution  by  means  of  electricity,  the 
copper  being  thrown  down  on  one  pole  in  the  metallic  state, 
and  the  lead  as  binoxide  on  the  other  pole. 

In  order  to  get  a  proper  separation  of  lead  and  copper  by 
means  of  the  current  in  nitric  acid  solution  a  certain  amount 
of  free  acid  is  necessary.  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith's  manual  of 
"  Electro-Chemical  Analysis"  states  that  not  less  than  5  per 
cent,  is  requisite.  It  will  be  remembered  that  15  c.c.  of  con- 
centrated C.  P.  acid  are  added  on  separating  the  tin,  a  little  of 
which  is  probably  evaporated,  so  that  if  the  bulk  of  the  solu- 
tion is  made  200  c.c.  as  directeti,  the  amount  of  free  acid  is 
from  7  to  8  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  copper  to  be  precipitated  is 
quite  considerable,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  it  comes  out 
with  the  appliances  as  described  in  about  12  to  15  hours,  so 
that  if  a  rapid  result  is  desired  it  is  safe  to  begin  testing  at  the 
end  of  that  time.  When  a  complete  analysis  of  a  bronze  is 
being  made,  the  other  constituents  aie  usually  not  obtained 
sooner  tlian  24  hours  after  starting,  so  that  no  loss  of  time  re- 
sults if  the  current  is  allowed  to  act  for  that  time,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  getting  the  copper  is  somewhat  greater  with  the- 
longer  time. 

In  burning  off  the  alcohol  from  the  copper  electrode,  no  addi- 
tional heat  beyond  that  f  urnishe<l  by  the  alcohol  should  be 
used  or  there  will  be  danger  of  oxidizing  some  of  the  copper.^ 

The  separation  of  the  copper  from  the  solution  by  the  cur- 
rent is  perhaps  never  absolutely  complete.  However  long  the 
current  may  be  passed,  it  is  rare  that  some  slight  reaction  is 
not  given  when  the  acid  solution  is  tested  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. The  amount  left  in  solution  can,  however,  usually  be 
ignored  if  the  current  has  been  passe^l  24  hours. 

The  binoxide  of  lead  adheres  to  its  electrode  sufllcienlly 
well,  so  that  with  careful  manipulation  there  is  no  danger  of 
loss,  but  a  direct  stream  of  water  against  this  electrode  when 
the  oxide  is  on  it  will  detach  some.  A  severe  jar  will  do  the 
same.  The  copper  adheres  well  if  too  strong  a  current  has  not 
been  used,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  loss  with  any  reason- 
able manipulation. 

The  current  recommended  and  that  given  by  the  apparatus 
as  arranged  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  stated  by  the  au- 
thorities as  proper  for  the  precipitation  of  copper  and  lead,  but 
no  difficulties  have  been  experienced  when  working  with  a 
current  of  0.10  of  an  ampere.  Indeed,  at  the  last  a  still 
stronger  current  may  be  safely  used.  It  is  advisable  at  the 
start  to  use  not  over  0.05  of  an  ampere,  and  continue  this  cur- 
rent until  the  electrodes  are  fairly  well  covered.  The  plug- 
ging arrangement  enables  this  to  be  readily  done. 

With  a  little  experience  the  removal  of  the  acid  solution  and 
the  washing  of  the  electrodes  by  syphoning  as  described  is 
very  satisfactory. 

It  is  obvious,  since  nitric  acid  is  present,  in  which  copper  is 
readily  soluble,  if  the  current  is  shut  off  before  the  acid  is  re- 
moved and  the  washing  finished,  there  will  be  danger  of  loss 
of  copper. 

If  there  is  any  silver  present  in  the  bronze,  which  is  often 
the  case,  this  is  thrown  down  with  the  copper  and  weighed  as 
such.  This  error  is  usually  ignored,  the  amount  of  silver 
being  generally  not  more  than  six  or  eight  hundredths  of  a 
per  cent.  If  there  is  any  bismuth  present  in  the  bronze,  the 
largest  part  of  it  goes  to  the  lead  pole,  causing  in  some  bronzes 
quite  a  serious  error.  Consequently,  if  the  lead  found  by  the 
above-described  method  exceeds  the  limits  of  the  specifications 
on  which  the  metal  was  bought,  a  supplementary  determina 
tioD  of  the  lead  is  always  m^e,  the  lead  being  determined  as 
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sulphate  before  final  action  is  taken  in  regard  to  the  ship- 
ment. 

The  electrodes  are  readily  cleaned  after  a  determination  is 
finished  by  immersing  the  cylinders  in  a  beaker  of  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  allowing  the  two  wires  to  touch  above  the  beaker. 
A  little  battery  cell  is  thus  formed  which  soon  dissolves  the 
lead  oxide  and  copper. 

H  In  case  a  little  of  the  lead  oxide  becomes  detached  from  the 
electrode  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  electrolyzing  jar,  it 
may  usually  be  recovered  by  adding  alcohol  after  the  syphon- 
ing is  finished,  and  washing  by  decantation  several  times,  and 
finally  transferring  by  means  of  an  alcohol  wash  bottle  to  a 
weighed  watch  glass,  sucking  oS  most  of  the  excess  of  alcohol 
with  a  pipette,  drying  and  weighing.  The  lead  oxide  is  quite 
bulky,  and  it  requires  considerable  of  it  to  weigh  a  milligram. 
Of  course,  it  any  seiious  amount  of  it  becomes  detached,  the 
determination  should  be  repeated,  using  less  current. 
ft  A  small  watch  glasa  cut  into  two  equal  parts,  and  each  one 
of  the  halves  put  on  opposite  sides  of  the  wires  of  the  elec- 
trodes, makes  a  convenient  cover  to  keep  out  dust  during  Uie 
electrolysis. 


A  40-TON  DOCK  CRANE. 


TuK  Navy  Department  have  now  in  use  at  the  Brooklyn  and 
Norfolk  Navy  Yards  a  40-ton  dock  crane,  built  bj  William 
Sellers  <&  Co.,  Incorporated,  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  specially 
intended  for  placing  armor  plates  on  the  vessels  built  at  these 
yards.  The  cranes  are  located  on  a  track  running  around  three 
sides  of  the  dry  dock,  the  jib  of  one  of  them  being  seen  over 
the  stern  uf  the  United  States  battle-ship  Texat,  shown  in  our 
engraving  on  page  149  of  the  issue  for  April  of  this  year.  The 
fourth  side  of  the  dry  dock  is  left  clear  tor  the  entrance  of  the 
vessel.  It  was  an  essential  requirement  of  these  cranes  that 
they  should  go  around  curves  of  84  ft.  radius,  measured  to  the 
center  of  the  outside  rail.  This  necessitated  an  arrangement  of 
trucks  which  would  compensate  for  this  short  curvature.  It  is 
very  evident,  also,  that  the  crane  should  be  capable  of  being 
moved  about  as  the  work  demands,  and  that  it  should  be  prefer- 
ably self-propelling  in  order  that  it  may  be  perfectly  indepen- 
dent and  moved  through  longer  or  shorter  distances  as-  the 
proper  adjustments  of  the  plates  may  demand. 

The  tracks  upon  which  the  cranes  run  have  a  gauge  of  18 
ft.  Our  two  illustrations  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  t£e  gen- 
eral appearance  and  construction  ;  the  line  engraving  having 
been  supplied  us  by  the  Iron  Age,  while  the  half-tone  engrav- 
ing is  a  direct  reproduction  of  a  photograph  supplied  by  the 
makers.  The  working  capacity  of  the  crane  is  40  gross  tons, 
at  a  radius  of  50  ft.  measured  on  the  center  line  of  the  bearing 
pins  of  the  jib,  and  the  machinery  is  so  arranged  that  it  is 
capable  of  hoisting  or  lowering,  turning  or  traveling,  simul- 
taneously or  independently  as  the  work  may  require  ;  the  ma- 
chinery 18  also  so  geared  that  all  of  the  motions  can  be  readily 
reversed  without  reversing  the  engine.  In  addition  to  its  load 
of  40  tons  the  jib  is  arranged  to  a  pivot  on  the  upper  platform 
of  the  car,  and  is  held  in  place  by  two  large  screws,  which  two 
can  be  moved  so  as  to  increase  the  radius  of  the  book  14  ft., 
making  it  61  ft.  from  the  fulcrum  pins  of  the  jib  instead  of  50 
ft.,  and  making  the  maximum  radius  from  the  center  of  the 
rotating  platform  70  ft.  instead  of  56  ft.  The  maximum  load 
at  this  radius  is  30  gross  tons. 

The  rotating  platform  which  carries  the  machinery,  adjust- 
able jib  and  boiler,  is  counterbalanced  at  its  outer  end  by  a  box 
containing  slabs  of  cast  iron,  of  a  total  weight  of  about  60  tons. 
This  counterweight  is  so  proportioned  as  to  balance  the  loaded 
and  empty  crane,  keeping  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  mass 
within  the  circle  of  rollers  on  the  crane  car. 

The  crane  is  driven  by  a  pair  of  10  in.  x  13  in.  engines,  and 
the  various  changes  and  motions  of  hoisting  and  lowering, 
turning  and  traversing,  is  accomplished  by  means  of  friction 
clutches.  The  load  is  also  automatically  sustained  at  all  points 
by  a  patent  retaining  device,  without  attention  of  the  operator, 
it  being  necessary  to  lower  by  power.  The  load  is  carried 
upon  three  parts  of  chain,  the  free  end  being  wound  upon  the 
drum  with  a  single  coil  without  overlapping.  This  chain  is 
made  of  tested  links  of  If-in.  round  iron.  The  drum  upon 
which  it  is  wound  is  of  wrought  iron  ;  the  bearing  ring  for  the 
rollers,  which  required  a  harder  material,  has  been  made  of 
steel  castings.  The  circular  web  is  of  two  plates,  and  all 
angles  arc  in  one  length,  the  ends  of  no  two  of  them  meeting 
in  the  same  vertical  plane. 

The  maximum  speed  of  the  crane  is  50  ft.  per  minute. 
There  are  two  hoists,  one  bein^  a  slow  speed  of  from  5  ft.  to  7 
ft.  per  minute,  while  the  other  is  a  rapid  hoist,  for  weights  run- 
niog  up  to  about  15  tons,  and  has  a  speed  tliree  times  ttuit  of 


the  first.  The  operating  clutches  are  arranged  in  pairs  upon 
the  horizontal  shafts,  each  pair  being  controlled  by  a  single 
lever,  so  that  in  a  central  position  no  motion  will  result.  The 
forward  movement  of  the  lever  will  produce  a  corresponding 
motion  of  the  crane  in  one  direction,  wiiile  the  backward  move- 
ment of  the  lever  produces  motion  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  work  is  thus  perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  operator  at 
all  times  and  by  very  simple  means. 

Such  a  oiane  as  this  is  not  only  an  advantage,  but  absolutely 
necessary  to  an  economical  performance  of  such  work  as  the 
location  of  armor  plates  and  heavy  work  of  a  similar  character 
about  our  battle-ships  and  cruisers,  and  this  one  has  been  so 
designed  that  its  working  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction. 


RECENT  EXPERIENCES  WITH  CYLINDRICAL 
BOILERS  AND  THE  "ELLIS  AND  EAVES"  SUC- 
TION DRAFT.*     , 

•V  By  P.  Gross. 


At  the  last  summer  meeting  Mr.  Ellis  read  a  paper  on 
"  Some  Experiments  on  the  Combination  of  Induced  Draft 
and  Hot  Air  Applied  to  Marine  Boilers  Fitted  with  Serve  Tubes 
and  Retarders."  80  much  special  attention  is  being  given  to 
boilers  for  ships  at  the  present  time,  that  it  will  perhaps  inter- 
est the  members  to  be  informed  of  the  experience  which  has 
been  gained  to  date  with  this  system  applied  to  marine  boilers 
on  land  and  at  sea.  The  boilers  which  have  been  working 
longest  with  this  combination  are  at  the  Atlas  Works,  Shef- 
field. Nos.  7  and  8  are  now  three  years  old  :  Nos.  9  and  10 
are  two  years  old  :  Nos.  11  to  16  have  since  been  gradually 
added.  These  10  single-ended  marine  boilers,  placed  together 
in  one  shop,  furnish  piart  of  the  steam  required  by  the  works, 
and  are  at  work  day  and  night.  Their  ordinary  work  is  to 
maintain  a  regular  combustion  due  to  3  in.  vacuum  at  the  fan 
inlets,  corresponding  to  a  combustion  of  35  lbs.  to  37  lbs.  per 
square  foot  of  grate,  which  is  uniformly  5  ft.  8  in.  long  in  all 
the  boilers.  For  short  periods,  at  certain  intervals  during  the 
day,  the  quantity  of  steam  required  is  appreciably  greater 
than  the  regular  quantity,  when,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
revolutions,  the  rate  of  combustion  is  immediately  raised  to 
40  lbs.,  45  lbs.,  ."iO  lbs.,  or  even  60  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  grate, 
and  as  promptly  reduced  when  the  demand  for  the  extra 
steam  has  passed  away.  It  will  be  evident  that,  unlike  boilers 
with  natural  draft,  the  boiler  is  the  constant  quantity,  while 
the  draft  is  varied  largely  according  to  the  requirements  for 
the  time  being. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  on  suction-draft  fans,  dif- 
ferent diameters  and  widths  are  used.  Moreover,  some  fans 
work  one  boiler  only,  and  are  placed  above  the  boilers  :  others 
work  two  boilers,  and  are  placed  on  the  ground  floor,  sucking 
the  gases  downward,  and  discliarging  them  into  short  funnels, 
which  just  clear  the  roof  of  the  building.  The  success  of 
boilers  Nos.  7  and  8  led  to  the  construction  of  Nos.  9  and  10, 
and  the  satisfactory  experience  with  the  four,  to  the  subse- 
quent further  six,  partly  for  the  sake  of  space,  p>artly  for  econ- 
omy and  absence  of  smoke.  The  10  boilers,  10  ft.  6  in.  by 
10  ft.  6  in.,  displace  three  to  four  times  as  many  Lancashire 
boilers  of  about  28  ft.  by  6  ft.  6  in.,  while  tiie  evaporation  per 
pound  of  South  Yorkshire  coal  is  9  lbs.  actual  from  cold  feed 
— or  lOi  lbs.  from  and  at  212°— when  burning  at  30  lbs.  per 
square  foot  of  grate,  or  8i  lbs.  actual  feed — or  10  lbs.  from 
and  at  212'— when  burning  at  45  lbs.  .per  square  foot  of  grate, 
as  against  6|  lbs.  actual  from  cold  feed  in  the  Lancashire 
boiler  burning  at  19  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  grate  with  a  chim- 
ney 130  ft.  high.  Very  recent  careful  examination  of  the 
boilers  shows  that  the  Purves  flues,  tube  plates,  and  Serve 
tube  ends  in  the  oldest  are  as  good  as  new  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  special  note  that  the  feed- water  comes  cold  from  the  river, 
unfiltered,  and  that  the  draft  is  not  shut  off  when  the  doors 
are  opened  for  firing,  slicing,  or  raking.  The  dampers  are 
used  only  when  the  fires  are  being  cleaned — every  six  hours. 
The  fans  likewise  continue  to  work  satisfactorily,  as  antici- 
pated, because  the  gases  when  entering  the  fans  do  not  exceed 
450°  at  the  highest  rate  of  combustion,  the  air  heated  by  the 
waste  gases  then  entering  the  furnaces  at  320°.  For  these 
boilers,  owing  to  the  steam  pressure  being  as  yet  unavoidably 
only  50  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  fan  engines  are  simple  en- 
gines. 

The  International  Company's  steamship  Berlin  —  better 
known  under  the  old  name  of  the  Inman  Company's  City  of 
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^uljiUate  Ixiforc  final  action  is  taken  in  regard  to  tlie  ship- 
ment. 

Tlie  fleetrodcs  are  readily  cleaned  after  a  determination  is 
linished  by  immersing  the  cylinders  in  a  beaker  of  dilute  nitric 
:ieid,  and  allowing  the  two  wires  to  touch  alx)ve  the  beaker. 
A  little  battery  cell  is  thus  formed  which  soon  dissolves  the 
lead  oxide  and  copper. 

•*  In  case  a  little  of  the  lead  oxide  Incomes  detached  from  the 
elcetroile  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  electrolyziug  jar,  it 
may  usually  be  recovere<l  by  adding  alcohol  after  the  syphon- 
ing is  linished,  and  washing  by  decautation  several  times,  and 
rinally  transferring  by  means  of  an  alcohol  wash  bottle  to  a 
weighed  watch  glass,  sucking  ofT  most  of  the  excess  of  alcohol 
with  a  pipette,  drying  and  weighing.  The  lead  oxide  is  quite 
bulky,  and  it  retjuires  considerable  of  it  to  weigh  a  milligram. 
Of  (dursc,  it  any  seiious  amount  of  it  Ijeeomes  dcUiched,  the 
determination  should  be  re|)oated,  using  less  current. 
C  A  s:nall  watch  glasa  cut  into  two  ecpial  parts,  and  each  one 
of  the  halves  put  on  opposite  sides  of  the  wires  of  the  elec- 
trodes, makes  a  couveuient  cover  to  keep  out  dust  during  the 
electrolysis. 


A  40  TON  DOCK  CRANE. 


Till-:  Navy  Hepartment  have  now  in  use  at  the  Brooklyn  and 
Xorfolk  Navy  Vards  a  lO-ton  dock  crane,  built  by  William 
Sellers  &  Co., "incorporated,  of  I'hiladelphia,  which  is  sixscially 
intended  for  i)lacing  armor  plates  on  the  vessels  built  at  these 
yardH.  The  cranes  are  loKited  on  a  track  running  aroimd  three 
"sides  of  the  dry  dock,  the  jib  of  one  of  them  being  seen  over 
the  stern  of  the  United  States  Itattle-ship  Ttxnn,  shown  in  our 
engraving  on  page  14!)  of  the  issue  for  Ai)ril  of  tins  year.  The 
fourth  side  of  the  dry  dock  is  left  clear  for  the  entrance  of  tlie 
ve.ssel.  It  was  an  essential  rccpiirement  of  these  cranes  that 
they  should  go  around  curv(«  of  84  ft.  nulius,  measured  to  tlie 
center  of  the  outside;  rail.  This  necessitated  an  arrangement  of 
triirks  whicli  would  <onipensjite  for  this  short  curvature.  It  is 
very  cviih'iit,  also,  that  the  crane  should  Ik-  capable  of  being 
moved  about  as  the  work  demands,  and  that  it  should  l)e  prefer- 
ably selfproix'lling  in  order  that  it  may  be  perfectly  indepen- 
dent and  moved  through  longer  or  shorter  distances  as  the 
proi^er  adjustments  of  the  plates  may  demand. 

Tlie  tracks  upon  which  the  cranes  run  have  a  gauge  of  18 
ft.  <  >iir  two  illustrations  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral appearance  and  construction  :  the  line  engraving  having 
lieeii  supplied  us  by  the  Iron  Age,  while  the  half-tone  engrav- 
ing is  a  direct  reproduction  of  a  photograph  supplied  by  the 
makers.  The  working  capacity  of  the  crane  is  40  gross  tons, 
at  a  radius  of  50  ft.  measured  oil  the  center  line  of  the  bcjiring 
l>iiis  of  the  jib,  and  the  machinery  is  so  arranged  that  it  is 
cajiablc  of  hoisting  or  lowering,  turning  or  traveling,  siinul- 
t.ineoiisly  or  iudeiiendently  as  the  work  inaj'  require  ;  the  ma- 
chinery is  also  so  geared  that  all  of  the  motions  can  be  readily 
reversed  without  reversing  the  engine.  In  addition  to  its  load 
of  40  tons  the  jib  is  arranged  to  a  pivot  on  the  upper  platform 
of  the  car,  and  is  held  in  place  by  two  large  screws,  which  two 
can  be  moved  so  as  to  increase  the  radius  of  the  hook  14  ft., 
making  it  (i4  ft.  from  the  fulcrum  pins  of  the  jib  instead  of  50 
ft.,  and  making  the  maximum  radius  from  the  center  of  the 
rotating  i»latform  TO  ft.  instead  of  56  ft.  The  niaximum  load 
at  this  radius  is  'M  gross  tons. 

The  rotating  platform  which  carries  the  machinery,  adjust- 
able jib  and  boiler,  is  counterbalanced  at  its  outer  end  by  a  box 
(containing  slabs  of  cast  iron,  of  a  total  weight  of  about  (50  tons. 
This  counterweight  is  .so  proixirtioned  as  to  balance  the  loaded 
and  empty  crane,  keeping  the  center  of  gravit}'  of  the  mass 
within  the  circle  of  rollers  on  the  crane  car. 

Tile  crane  is  driven  by  a  pair  of  10  in.  X  13  in.  engines,  and 
the  various  changes  and  motions  of  hoisting  and  lowering, 
tiiniing  and  traversing,  is  accomplished  by  means  of  friction 
•■liitclies.  The  load  is  also  automatically  sustained  at  all  points 
by  ii  patent  retaining  device-,  without  attention  of  the  oiK-rator, 
it  iK'ing  necessary  to  lower  by  jiower.  The  load  is  carried 
upon  three  parts  of  chain,  the  free  end  being  wound  ui)on  the 
drum  with  a  single  coil  without  overlapping.  This  chain  is 
made  of  tested  links  of  lij-in.  round  iron.  The  drum  upon 
which  it  is  wound  is  of  wrought  iron  ;  the  bearing  ring  for  the 
rollers,  wliich  reipiired  a  harder  material,  has  l»een  made  of 
steel  ca.stings.  Tlie  circular  web  is  of  two  ])lates,  and  all 
.iiiglis  are  in  one  length,  the  ends  of  no  two  of  them  meeting 
ill  the  same  vertical  plane. 

The  maximum  speed  of  the  crane  is  50  ft.  i>er  minute. 
There  are  two  hoists,  one  being  a  slow  sp<'e<l  of  from  5  ft.  to  7 
ft.  |K-r  minute,  while  the  other  is  a  rapid  hoist,  for  weights  run- 
niug  u])  to  aliuut  15  tons,  and  has  a  spce<l  three  times  that  of 


tlic  first.  The  operating  clutc:hes  are  arranged  in  pairs  nitou 
the  horizontal  shafts,  each  pair  being  controlled  by  a  single 
lever,  so  that  in  a  central  position  no  motion  will  result.  The 
forward  movement  of  the  lever  will  produce  a  corresponding 
motion  of  the  crane  in  one  direction,  while  the  backward  move- 
ment of  the  lever  produces  motion  in  the  opiiosite  direction. 
The  work  is  thus  perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  oju-rator  at 
all  times  and  by  very  simple  means. 

Such  a  crane  as  this  is  not  onlj-an  advantage,  but  absolutely 
necessarj'  to  an  economical  jK-rformance  of  such  work  as  the 
location  of  armor  plates  and  heavy  work  of  a  similar  characU'r 
about  our  battle-shijis  and  cruisers,  and  this  one  has  l>een  so 
designed  that  its  working  lias  given  the  utmost  satisfaction. 


RECENT  EXPERIENCES  WITH  CYLINDRICAL 
BOILERS  AND  THE  "ELLIS  AND  EAVES"  SUC 
TION  DRAFT.* 


By  F.  Gross. 


At  the  last  summer  mectini:  Mr.  Kllis  read  a  icijier  on 
*'  Some  Experiments  on  the  Combination  of  Induced  Draft 
and  Hot  Air  Applied  to  Marine  Boilers  Fitted  witli  Serve  Tubes 
an(i  Uetarders."  So  much  special  attention  is  Ix-ing  given  to 
boilers  for  ships  at  the  pri-sent  time,  that  it  will  perhaps  inter- 
est the  members  to  be  informed  of  the  exix;rieuce  wliich  has 
lx.'en  gained  to  date  with  this  system  applied  to  marine  Iwilers 
on  land  and  at  sea.  The  iMulers  which  have  lieen  working 
longest  with  this  combination  are  at  the  Atlas  Works,  Shef- 
field. Nos.  1  and  H  are  now  three  years  old  ;  Nos.  !(  and  10 
are  two  years  old  :  Nos.  11  to  10  Iiave  since  Ixhmi  gradually 
added.  These  10  single-ended  marine  Iwilers,  jdaced  together 
in  one  shop,  furnish  part  of  the  steam  requireil  by  the  works, 
and  are  at  work  day  and  night.  Their  ordinary  work  is  to 
maintain  a  regular  combustion  due  to  3  in.  vacuum  at  the  fan 
inlets,  corresixinding  to  a  combustion  of  35  lbs.  to  ;>T  lbs.  jmt 
sfpiare  foot  of  grate,  which  is  uniformly  5  ft.  8  in.  long  in  all 
the  boilers.  For  short  jHTiods.  at  certain  intervals  during  the 
day,  the  (juantity  of  steam  reijuired  is  ai>pre{aalily  gicater 
than  the  regular  (juantity,  when,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
revolutions,  the  rate  of  combustion  is  immediately  raised  to 
40  lbs.,  45  lbs.,  .50  lbs.,  or  even  00  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  grate, 
and  as  promptly  reduced  when  the  demand  for  the  extra 
ste.am  has  passed  away.  It  will  be  evident  that,  unlike  lioilers 
with  natural  draft,  the  boiler  is  the  constant  quantity,  while 
the  draft  is  varied  largely  according  to  the  requirements  for 
the  time  being. 

For  the  i)urpos<>  of  obtaining  data  on  suction-draft  fans,  dif- 
ferent diameters  and  widths  are  used.  >Ioreovor,  some  fans 
work  one  Ijoiler  only,  and  are  placed  above  the  boilers  ;  others 
work  two  Innlers,  and  are  |>laced  on  the  ground  fioor.  sucking 
the  gases  downward,  and  discliarging  them  into  short  funnels, 
which  just  clear  the  roof  of  the  building.  The  suec-ess  of 
boilers  Nos.  7  and  8  led  to  the  construction  of  Nos.  0  and  lo, 
and  the  satisfactory  exiierience  with  the  four,  to  the  subse- 
quent further  six,  i>artly  for  the  sake  of  spjice,  psirtly  for  econ- 
omy and  absence  of  smoke.  The  10  boilers,  10  ft.  0  in.  by 
10  ft.  C  in.,  displace  three  to  four  times  as  many  LanciLshirc 
boilers  of  about  2H  ft.  bj-  C  ft.  0  in.,  while  the  evaporation  jier 
pound  of  South  Yorkshire  coal  is  9  lbs.  actual  from  colil  feeil 
— or  lOi  lbs.  from  and  at  212  —when  burning  at  :!0  ll)s.  per 
scjuare  foot  of  grate,  or  Si  lbs.  ;iclual  feed — or  10  lbs.  from 
and  at  212  — when  Inirning  at  45  llis.  .per  scjuare  foot  of  gratt, 
as  agsiinst  (U  lbs.  actual  from  cold  feed  in  the  Lancashire 
boiler  burning  at  19  lbs.  per  .square  foot  of  grate  with  a  chim- 
ney i;!(l  ft.  high.  Very  recent  careful  examination  of  the 
boilers  shows  that  the  Purves  flues,  tube  plates,  and  Serve 
lube  enils  in  the  oldest  are  as  gooil  as  new  :  and  it  is  worthy 
of  s)>ecial  note  that  the  feed-water  conies  cold  from  the  river, 
untiltered,  and  that  the  draft  is  not  shut  olf  when  the  doors 
are  oi>eiied  for  firing,  slicing,  or  raking.  The  dampers  are 
used  only  when  the  fires  are  being  cleaned — every  six  h<mrs. 
The  fans  likewise  continue  to  work  sjitisfactorily,  as  antici- 
jijited,  liecause  the  gases  when  entering  the  fans  do  not  exceed 
450°  at  the  highest  rate  of  combustion,  the  air  heated  1)y  the 
waste  giises  then  entering  the  furnaces  at  320'.  For  these 
iKiilers,  owing  to  the  steam  pressure  being  as  yet  unavoidably 
only  50  lbs.  [K-r  square  inch,  the  fan  engines  are  .simple  en- 
gin"es. 

The  InttTnational  Compaiij''s  steamship  Berlin  —  Ijcttcr 
known  under  the  old  name  of  the  Innian  Company's  t'lly  of 
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Berlin. — was  the  first  steamer  fitted  with  the  draft,  as  conven- 
iently as  the  ponition  of  tlie  eiglit  single-ended  boilers  facing 
the  center  longitudinal  line  of  the  ship  permitted.  The  aii- 
liciiting  tubes  had  io  this  case  to  be  placed  across  the  front 
instead  of  lengthwise  of  the  boilers,  offering  consequently 
more  obstruction,  with  less  effective  heating  surface,  than 
when  placed  in  the  usual  way.  She  has  hcen  working  hard 
since  March  1,  1893,  with  satisfactory  results,  and  has  burnt 
at  an  average  rate  of  26  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  grate,  5  ft. 
3  in.  long. 

The  same  owners  adopted  this  draft  for  the  two  new  steamers 
built  in  this  country  and  recently  completed— viz.,  the  steam- 
ship Southteark,  by  Messrs.  Denny,  and  the  steamship  Ken- 
sington,  by  Messrs.  J.  &  G.  Thomson,  Clydel)ank.  They  are 
twin  screw  si.ster  ships,  4^0  ft.  long  by  57  ft.  wide  by  40  ft. 
deep.  The  main  engines  are  quadruple-expansion,  and  in- 
tended to  develop  7,0W)  I.H.P.  in  each  ship  at  trial  trip.  The 
Southwark  has  two  double  ended  main  boilers,  15  ft.  9jV  in. 
mean  diameter  by  21  ft.  8}  in.  long,  and  one  single  ended, 
15  ft.  9,'(  in.  mean  diameter  by  11  ft.  1  in.  long.  Each  of  the 
five  boiler  ends  has  four  Purves  furnaces  3  ft.  4  in.  inside 
diameter,  gnite  bars  5  ft  9  in.  long.  Total  grate  surface,  383 
sq.    ft.      Total   heat-distributing   surface  inside  tiie  boilers. 


each  ship,  127  sq.  ft.  Heat -distributing  surface  within  the 
lK)iler8,  4,770  sq.  ft.  in  each  ship.  Working  pressure,  160  lbs. 
The  fans  and  triple-expansion  fan  engines  are  of  Messrs. 
W.  II.  Allen  &  Co. "8  make.  Each  ship  has  completed  one 
round  voyage  to  Australia  and  back.  On  the  outward  voy- 
ages, with  an  average  indicated  II. P.  of  main  engines  of  2,450 
to  2,500,  the  coal  consumption  averages  about  26  lbs.  per 
square  foot  of  grate.  On  the  home  voyage,  requiring  consid- 
erable extra  steam  for  the  largo  refrigerating  machinery,  the 
Perthshire  averaged  a  combustion  of  31^  lbs.  over  nine  con- 
secutive days,  and  the  Buteshire  27i  lbs.  per  square  foot  of 
grate  over  56  consecutive  days.  The  coal  consumption  ot 
Newcastle  small  coal  on  the  outward  voyages  averages  1.345 
lbs.  per  indicated  H.P.  of  main  engines.  Tins  includes  the 
power  required  by  the  fan  engines.  With  South  Wales  coal 
tlie  consumption  of  main  engines  will,  therefore,  be  under 
1.3  lbs.  per  indicated  H.P.,  after  finding  the  power  for  the 
fan  engines.  Although  the  boilers  of  the  Perth»hire  had  been 
continually  under  steam  for  75  days,  being  worked  for  59  days 
at  this,  for  Australian  voyages,  unprecedented  rate  of  com- 
bustion, the  furnaces,  tube  plates,  tube  ends,  and  the  fan.s 
were  found  in  good  order  on  arrival  in  London.  These  owners 
are  fitting  the  draft  arrangement  to  a  third  sister  ship,  the 


PARTICULARS  OF  SHIPS  AT  WORK  WITH  THE  "  ELLIS  «  EAVES"  COMBINATION  DRAUGHT. 


Length  of  ithip 

Width    •'    "    

Dvpth    ••    "    

Displacement  ut  trial  trip  -tons 

Numovrof  t>oiler8 

8i«e        "      "    

Numiwrof  fnniacei* 

Innidc  (lianieter  of  f  urnacei) 

Length  of  grate 

Tutal  huHt  distribiitinic  ■urfac?  in  boiler*, 

reclionin:,'  ouuide  c urface  of  tat>e8 

Total  grate  i^urrace 

Working  prengure 

Nnmber  of  fang      

Size         "    "     

Mean  speed  developed  at  trial  trip— knots 

Average  rcvolntioos  of  fan  engines 

Number  of  voyajtes 

Average  I.  H-  P-  of  voyages 

"       coal  coneuniptiun  per  I  H.P 

Temperature  of  air.  before  entering   for- 

naces 

Teraperatare  of  ga^Kii*  at  fan  inlet 

Vacuum  at  fan  inlet 

over  fires 


S.S.  Berlin. 


488  ft.  6  la 
44  "  0  " 
36  "    9  " 

8  single-ended. 


1 13  ft.  i%  in.  mean 
dlam.  X  II  ft.  iyi 

\     in. 

S4 

3  ft.  a  in. 
5  '•    8  •• 

14,fil6  sq.  ft. 

39fi      '• 

150  lbs. 

4 

7  ft.  (i  in.  diaui. 


S.S.  SoDlhwark. 


360 

IT 

5.566 


480  ft. 
57  " 
40  " 

12,300 
i  'i  double-ended  ami 
1     1  single-ended. 
f  15  ft.  9^  in.  mean 
I     diam.  x  21  ft.  8)i 
J      in. 

\  15  ft.  9,*,  in.  mean 
<  diam.  x  11  ft.  1 
L     in. 

20  Pun-e«. 

3  ft.  4  in. 

5  "    9  " 

12,285  »q.  ft. 
383      ■• 
200  lbs. 
5 
'  rt.  0  in   diam. 
Iti.3 
317 
4 
4,446 


S.S.  Kensington. 


380» 
441" 

3  .^  in. 

1.1  '• 


271* 

2.'.)  In. 
.8  '• 


480  ft. 
B7  " 
40  " 

12,400 
3  donblc-ended  and  | 
1  single-ended.       f 
15   ft.    9  in.    meani 
diam.  X  21  ft.  7  ' 
in. 
15   ft.   9   In.'  mean 
diam.    X  11   ft.  5 
in. 

80  Purves. 
3  ft.  4  in. 
5  "    9  " 

11,672  so.  ft. 
S8S      -• 

20011m. 
5 
7  ft.  6  in.  diam. 
15.8 


8  S.  Perthshire. 


4.35  ft. 
.M  " 
32  " 
7,500 

2  single-ended. 


15  ft.  6  in.  mean  diiim. 
X  12  ft. 


B  I'urves. 
3  n.  9  in. 
5  ••    9  " 

4,770  sq   ft. 
127       '• 
160  lbs. 
2 
8  ft.  diam. 
11.75 
320 
1 
2,450  outwards. 
I  184  lbs.   Newcastle 
I     8m. 

220» 

310* 

1.75  in. 

.2    " 


S.S.  Batesbir*. 


435  ft. 
54  •' 
32  " 


2  single-ended. 


15  ft  C  in.  mean  diam 
X  12  It. 


C  Purvea. 
3  ft.  9  in. 
5  •'   «  " 

4,770  sq  ft 
127     •• 
100  Iba. 

2 
8(1.  diam. 


12,285  sq.  ft.  Working  pretisure,  200  ll)s.  Each  boiler  end 
has  one  exhausting  fan  7  ft.  6  in.  diameter,  and  separate  self- 
acting  engine  by  Messrs.  Sturtevant,  of  Boston,  Unite«I  States, 
these  engines  being  used  freely  in  the  International  Company's 
steamers.  The  Serve  tubes  in  the  boilers  are  3^  in.  outside 
diameter.  At  the  trial  trip  with  a  displacement  of  12,300  tons, 
she  easily  developed  the  expected  power,  and  gave  the  mean 
Sliced  of  16.3  knots.  On  her  station  she  has  been  running  four 
round  voyages,  IJverpool  to  Philadelphia,  almost  entirely 
with  the  two  double-ended  boilers  only  at  work,  with  an  aver- 
age combustion  of  27i  lbs.,  which  will  gradually  Ix;  increased. 
In  the  Kiiutingtoii  the  boilers  are  sliglitly  longer,  the  double- 
endetl  21  ft.  7  in.  and  the  single-ended  11  ft.  5  in.  The  total 
heat  distributing  surface  inside  tlie  boilers  is  slightly  less — 
viz.,  11,672  sq.  ft.  The  number  and  size  of  Purves  furnaces, 
the  lengtli  of  grate  l)ars,  and  diameter  of  8erv6  tubes  are  the 
same  as  iii  the  Southwark.  At  the  trial  trip,  with  a  displace- 
ment of  12,400  tons,  she  gave  a  mean  speed  of  15.8  knots. 
She  lias  run  one  voyage  West  so  far. 

While  the  foregoing  steamers  are  giving  experience  for  the 
.Vtlantic  service,  two  other  large  steamers  are  doing  the  same 
for  the  long  voyages  to  and  from  Australia.  Messrs.  Turn- 
bull.  Martin  &  Co.,  London,  in  the  Australian  dead  meat 
trade,  have  tliis  combination  draft  in  their  new  sister  ships. 
Perthshire  VMiX  Buteshire,  btiilt  l)y  Messrs.  Hawthorne,  Leslie  & 
Co.,  Newcastle.  These  sliiiw  are  435  ft.  long  overall,  54  ft. 
wiilc,  and  32  ft.  deep.  Displacement  when  fully  loaded, 
12,(M)0  tons.  For  the  power  of  3,0(M)  I. II. P.  in  each  ship  there 
are  two  single  endetl  boilers,  15  ft.  0  in.  diameter  by  12  ft. 
long,  each  with  three  Purves  furnaces,  3  ft.  9  in.  insiiie  diam 
eter,  and  grate  bars  5  ft.  9  in.  long.     Total  giatc  surface  in 


steamship  Banffshire,  now  building  by  Messrs.   Hawthorne, 
Leslie  &  Co. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  expeiience  to  date  may  be  consid- 
ered to  liave  established  a  rate  of  combustion  on  a  grate  5  ft. 
9  in.  long  of  30  lbs.  to  60  lbs.  in  marine  lioilers  on  land,  and 
of  26  lbs.  to  31J^  lbs.  at  sea  in  the  Atlantic  and  Australian  ser- 
vices, without  trouble  to  furnaces,  tube  plates,  tube  ends,  fans 
and  fan  engines,  accompanic<l  by  an  appreciable  economy 
compared  with  the  boilers  of  the  same  size  with  plain  tubes 
working  with  natural  draft  at  half  the  rate  of  combustion. 
The  main  factor  in  the  economy  is,  of  course,  the  Serve  tube 
in  combination  with  the  retarder,  because  the  Servfc  tube  has 
on  an  average  at  leabt  75  per  cent,  more  heat  "absorbing" 
surface  than  the  same  diameter  of  plain  tube.  The  result  is 
that  at  the  highest  rates  of  combustion,  and  with  3i  in.  diam- 
eter tul»c9— permitting  natural  draft  to  be  readily  used— the 
gases,  when  they  reach  the  smoke  box,  do  not  exceed  700'. 
The  heat-absorbing  surface  of  the  air-heating  tubes  completes 
the  economy,  the  gases  reaching  the  fans  cooled  down  to  300° 
to  400°,  having  heated  the  air  to  from  200°  to  300°,  according 
to  the  rate  of  combustion  and  amount  of  absorbing  surface. 
Against  close  stokehold  forced  draft,  burning  at  the  same  rate 
of  combustion  with  plain  tulies,  the  weight  of  the  boilers  with 
this  system  will  be  greater,  but  there  is  a  considerable  net 
saving  in  weight  for  other  than  short  cross  Channel  voyages 
through  the  economy  in  fuel,  which  is  naturally  greatest 
against  closed  stokehold  cold-air  draft.  At  a  combustion  of 
30  lbs.  per  s(|uar('  foot  of  grate  this  economy  will  be  at  least 
15  per  cent.  Against  Mr.  Howden's  latest  practice  the  loss 
of  weight  is  trilling,  being  practically  only  the  extra  weight 
of  the  rllw  in  the  Serve  tuUjs  and  of  the  greater  surface  of  the 
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ar-heatin^  tubes,  and  these  produce  a  distinct  advantage  in 
economy  in  fuel  of  at  least  7^  per  cent.  In  a  number  of 
-teamers  working  with  Mr.  Ilowden's  draft,  the  substitution 
>f  Serve  tubes  for  plain  tubes  has  at  once  given  an  economy 
of  10  per  cent.,  and  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  horizontal  air- 
heating  tubes  in  the  suction  draft  will  be  more  effective  than 
vertical  tubes.  Even  with  natural  draft,  with  a  funnel  height 
of  75  ft.  or  more,  the  Serve  tube  has  proved  in  a  considerable 
number  of  vessels  that  it  gives  an  economy  of  10  per  cent. 


BOILER  WITH  KLLIS  &  KAVKS'  HOT-AIR  AND  SUCTION  SYSTEM. 


over  plain  tubes  in  the  same  boilers,  and  the  special  advantage 
of  this  suction-draft  combination  is  to  give  the  same  economy 
when  burning  at  twice  the  rate  in  half  the  number  of  boilers, 
or  to  make  tne  steam  as  economically  as  is  now  done  with 
natural  draft  and  plain  tubes  when  burning  at  three  times  the 
late  in  one-third  the  number  of  natural-draft  boilers. 

Taking,  therefore,  boilers  and  coal  together,  this  system  re- 
quires in  reality  for  moderate  and  long  voyages  the  least 
weight  of  cylindrical  boiler  for  a  combustion  of  25  lbs.  per 
square  foot  of  grate  and  upward  :  and,  as  the  action  of  the 
suction-draft  is  to  heat  the  boilers  more  uniformly  the  higher 
the  rate  of  combustion— therefore  the  opposite  of  forced-air 
pressure  draft— it  is  probable  we  shall  gradually  see  the  boilers 
reduced  more  and  more  in  size,  and  the  rate  of  combustion  at 
sea  increased  to  40  lbs.,  50  lbs.,  and  upward  per  square  foot 
of  grate.  Electric  motors  with  small  fans  will  assist  in  this 
direction,  and  the  economy,  safety,  and  comfort  of  this  sys- 
tem in  working  are  strong  recommendations  for  large  pas- 
senger and  cargo  boats,  while  for  warships  the  power  to  do 
away  entirely  with  smoke,  and  even  with  funnels,  should  not 
be  without  importance.  The  accompanying  table  gives  the 
principal  data  for  the  five  ships  grouped  together  for  handy 
reference. 


PROGRESS   IN 


GAS   MOTORS 
RAILWAYS. 


FOR   STREET 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  United  States  Consular  Reports  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Mason,  our  Consul-General  to  Frankfort,  contributes 
the  following  interesting  information  on  the  subject  of  gas 
motors  for  tramway  purposes.  Referring  to  the  Lahrig  model 
of  a  street  car  propelled  by  a  gas  engine,  and  carrying  its  sup- 
ply of  compreased  gas  in  cylindrical  reservoirs  hung  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  vehicles,  he  says  that,  although  of  recent  in- 
vention and  somewhat  complicated  in  construction,  this  car 
had  l)een  worked  successfully  in  Dresden  at  a  net  cost  of  opera- 
tion so  far  below  that  of  electric  or  even  horse  railways  that 
it  seemed  to  embody  the  germ  at  least  of  a  new  and  important 
departure  in  street  railroad  equipment,  particularly  for  the 
large  class  of  lines  whereon  traffic  is  limited  and  varies  essen- 
tially in  volume  at  different  seasons  or  hours  of  the  day. 
Through  the  death  of  the  inventor  and  other  circumstances, 
the  ardor  of  improvement  appears  to  have  been  temporarily 
checked  in  Grcrmany,  and  the  field  of  experiment  has  been 
transferred  to  England,  where  the  LUhrig  patents  have  been 


acquired  by  a  syndicate,  and  the  car  has  undergone,  during 
the  past  four  or  five  months,  modifications  which,  from  trust- 
worthy accounts,  have  greatly  lessened  its  weight  and  cost 
and  enhanced  its  practical  value. 

A  car  of  this  improved  type  is  now  worked  regularly  on  the 
lines  of  a  tramway  company  at  Croydon,  near  London,  and 
has  attracted  expert  attention  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
where  the  problem  of  street  railway  equipment  and  manage- 
ment is  quite  as  complicated  and  difl)cult  as  in  any  portion  of 

the  United  States.  Not  less  than 
$70,000,000  is  invested  in  tramway 
lines  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  results  so  generally  unsatis- 
factory, as  regards  profits  to  stock- 
holders, that  there  is  a  wide  and 
urgent  demand  for  a  new  and  sim- 
plified motor  or  system  that  wUl 
secure  equal  efifecti  veness  and 
greater  economy  in  operation.  Not- 
withstanding the  relatively  dense 
population  of  Great  Britain,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  its  tramways, 
as  worked  at  present  by  cables, 
steam  locomotives,  electricity,  or 
horse  power,  are  really  satisfactory 
to  the  public  or  f»ay  regular  divi- 
dends. The  same  need  exists  there, 
as  elsewhere,  for  a  motor  which 
shall  be  clean,  noiseless,  manage- 
able, independent  of  overbad 
wires  or  underground  construc- 
tions, and  withal  so  cheap  in  initial 
investment  and  working  expense 
as  to  successfully  supersede  horse 
cars,  to  which  there  are  man^  ob- 
jections on  the  score  of  cleanliness, 
speed,  and  economy  on  lines  which 
have  a  light  or  varying  volume  of 
traffic. 

One  important  difficulty  in  the  case  of  ever}'  self-contained 
car  lies  in  the  fact  that,  for  climbing  grades,  starting  under 
full  load,  passing  curves,  or  meeting  sudden  falls  of  snow,  a 
car  which,  when  in  motion,  can  be  easily  drawn  by  two  horses 
must  be  equipped  with  a  motor  capable  of  exerting  tempyo- 
rarily  10  or  12  H.P.,  and  for  this  a  considerable  weight  of  ma- 
chinery is  unavoidable.  The  general  defect  which  has  been 
found  in  gas  motors  for  street  railway  purposes  hitherto  has 
been  that  they  have  been  available  only  for  light  traffic,  and, 
if  made  sufficiently  powerful  for  city  lines,  their  excessive 
weight  and  cost  would  form  a  fatal  objection. 

Through  the  modifications  which  have  been  made  in  the 
Lahrig  motor  car  by  the  English  engineers,  these  defects  are 
believed  to  have  been  practically  overcome.  The  original  car 
was  rigged  with  two  double-cylinder«i  gas  enetnes,  one  under 
each  seat,  and  both  working  upon  the  same  driving  shaft,  and 
weighed,  without  passengers,  7i  tons.  In  the  improved  car 
but  one  gas  engine  is  used,  the  two  cylinders  of  which  are  set 
facing  each  other,  and  both  working  to  the  same  crank.  The 
engine  is  located  under  the  seat  on  one  side  of  the  car  ;  the 
other  end  of  the  driving  shaft,  which  extends  across  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  vehicle,  carrying  a  fly  wheel,  which  steadies 
and  regulates  the  motion  of  the  engine.  By  this  improvement 
the  number  of  working  parts,  and,  therefore,  the  weight,  cost, 
and  wear  and  tear  of  the  motor,  have  been  greatly  reduced. 
What  is  equally  important,  in  a  commercial  sense,  the  motor 
has  been  reduced  to  a  form  and  dimensions  which  will  permit 
it  to  be  adjusted  to  cars  already  built  for  cable,  electricity,  oi 
horse  power. 

But  by  reducing  the  engines  to  one,  the  power  of  the  car  to 
start  piomptly  with  a  heavy  load  was  compromised,  and  this 
weakness  has  been  overcome  by  the  momentum  of  the  By 
wheel  and  by  the  device  of  keeping  the  engine  constantly  in 
motion  while  the  car  is  in  service  and  transmitting  its  power 
from  the  crank  shaft,  through  a  second-motion  shaft,  to  the 
running  gear  by  friction  clutches  under  the  control  of  the 
driver.     This  is  arranged  as  follows  : 

The  driver,  standing  on  the  front  platform,  has  before  him 
the  brake  wheel,  and  beside  him  a  movable  lever  not  unlike 
the  reversing  bar  of  a  locomotive.  When  this  lever  is  in  a 
vertical  position  the  engine  shaft  is  disconnected  from  the  sec- 
ond-motion shaft  and  the  axles,  so  that  the  car  may  be  at  rest 
while  the  engine  is  running  free.  When  the  lever  is  pushed 
to  the  right  the  second-motion  shaft,  with  which  the  axles  are 
connected  by  chain  gearing,  is  brought  into  engagement  by  a 
pinion  and  friction  clutch,  which  gives  the  Car  a  speed  of  4 
miles  pter  hour.  Shoving  the  lever  to  the  left  brings  into  sim- 
ilar engagement  a  larger  pinion,  which,  without  changing  the 
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>\>eeA  of  the  engine,  gives  tlie  car  a  pace  of  8  miles  an  Iiour, 
which  is  the"  limit'  of  speed  'allowed  by  the  municipality  of 
I'roydon.  A  second  lever  is  provided  for  operating  reversing 
I  lutches  whenever,  at  the  end  of  the  line  or  elsewhere,  the 
movement  of  the  car  has  to  be  reversed.  The  friction  clutches, 
\vliich  form  so  important  a  feature  of  the  machine,  are  made 
of  hard  wood  set  between  the  two  disks  of  iron,  and  are  said 
•o  he  effective  and  durable. 

There  must  be,  of  course,  some  device  to  regulate  the  speed 
of  the  engine  and  keep  it  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform  while 
the  car  is  stopped  and  under  the  varying  conditions  of  grade 
ind  load.  This  has  been  provided  for  with  great  ingenuity — 
first,  by  a  governor,  whioli,  when  the  work  is  light,  cuts  off 
;iutomatically  the  gas  supply  from  one  of  the  cylinders,  leav- 
ing the  other  to  do  the  work  alone,  and,  still  further,  thr  >ugh 
,1  mechanical  connection  between  the  governor  itself  and  the 
lever,  already  described,  which  operates  the  clutches.  When 
this  lever  is  upright  and  tlie  engine  shaft  disengaged  from  the 
;ixle  eearing,  a  weight  on  the  spindle  of  the  governor  is  lifted 
which  cuts  ofl  the  gas  at  half  stroke  in  the  one  working  cylin- 
der, so  that,  while  the  engine  is  running  free  with  the  car  at 
rest,  it  is  reiuced  to  half  speed,  and  the  explosions  are  ren- 
dered 80  light  and  gentle  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible. 

Ordinary  street  gas  is  used,  condensed  to  a  pressure  of  10 
atmospheres,  and  the  reservoirs  under  the  floor  of  the  car, 
which  can  be  filled  through  a  flexible  pipe  within  the  time  re- 
quired to  change  horses,  carry  gas  enough  for  a  run  of  8  or  10 
miles.  The  consumption  of  gas  by  a  loaded  car  is  stated  to  be 
25  cub.  ft.  per  mile,  which  costs  at  Croydon  2  cents.  The 
syndicate  under  whose  management  the  car  now  in  service  has 
been  built  and  tested  is  naturally  disinclined  as  yet  to  disclose 
fully  the  detailed  results,  but  the  editor  of  Engineering,  who 
lias  l)cen  permitted  to  examine  the  experiments  somewhat  care- 
fully, states  his  conclusions  as  follows  : 

"  The  car  is  not  noticeably  diflferent  from  a  horse  car.  It 
runs  quietly  and  easily,  emitting  neither  smoke  nor  steam,  and 
is  quite  under  control.  Inside  passengers  can  hear  a  slight 
nimble  of  machinery  and  perceive  a  trifling  vibration  :  but 
after  a  minute  or  two  these  are  unheeded,  and  practically  there 
is  nothing  to  detract  from  their  comfort.  Neither  they  nor  the 
bystanders  in  the  street  can  perceive  any  machinery  whatever, 
for  the  engine  and  gearing  are  entirely  inclosed,  the  motor 
lying  under  one  seat  and  the  wheels  and  clutches  under  the 
floor  of  the  car.  ...  It  carries  twentveight  passengers  in 
all.  and  makes  a  very  fair  speed,  the  limit  allowed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  being  8  miles  per  hour.  With  the  slow  gear  in 
action  it  will  readily  mount  an  incline  of  1  in  23.  with  a  sboit 
l>iece  of  1  in  16,  and  in  comine  down  it  can  be  stopped  by  the 
brakes  in  its  own  length.  It  also  goes  round  a  curve  of  a5  ft. 
nuiius  on  a  1  in  27  grade.  Its  weight,  when  filled  with  pas- 
sengers, is  5J  tons.  For  gas  it  costs  Irf.  (2  cents)  per  mile, 
against  Z\d.  (7  cents)  per  mile"  for  fodder  and  bedding  for 
horses  ;  so  that  tlie  iras-motor  car  starts  witli  an  advantage  of 
2W.  (5  cents)  per  mile.  The  performance  of  the  car  is  quite 
satisfactorv." 

The  main  question,  which  remains  to  be  decided  by  pro- 
longed experience,  would  seem  to  be  that  of  net  cost  of  main 
t<!natice.  The  initial  cost  of  the  motor  car  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  an  ordinary  horse  car.  and  the  eleven  horses  which 
are  required  on  well-managed  lines  to  operate  it.  The  point 
to  be  determined  is,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  cheaper  to  keep  one 
irns  engine  in  order  than  to  keep  in  health  and  serviceable  con- 
dition eleven  horses,  and  whether  the  machine  will  last  longer 
in  service  than  the  animals.  When  the  motor  car  is  not  need- 
ed it  costs  nothing  but  a  shed  to  shelter  it,  while  the  horses 
must  be  fed  and  cared  for.  Fiom  the  English  standpoint,  the 
liorse  car  is  the  only  system  that  offers  any  serious  competition 
with  ^s.  and,  as  the  latter  starts  with  an  advantage  of  5  cents 
IK'r  mile  in  the  cost  of  material  consumed,  its  victory  on  a  large 
majority  of  the  lines  in  that  country  would  seem  to  be  more 
than  proliable. 

A  special  motor  car  of  the  type  alwve  described,  combining 
:ill  the  improvements  thus  far  made  and  reduced  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  simplicity  and  lightness,  is  now  being  constructed  in 
England,  to  be  carried  to  the  United  States  for  exhibition  and 
trial  in  Octoljer.  Its  performances  will  doubtless  merit  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  complicated  subject 
of  city  and  suburban  transportation. 


QUADRUPLE-EXPANSION  ENGINE  FOR  THIRD 
CLASS  TORPEDO  BOAT. 


Tntntis'is  being  built  at  the  present  time  at  the  Brooklyn 
Xavy  Yard  a  third-class  torpedo-lioat.  to  be  carried  on  the 
tlecks  of  the  Unite<l  States  battleship  Maine.  The  craft  is  to 
l)c  about  65  ft.  in  length,  and  is  to  be  fitted  and  driven  by  a 


8ingle*8crew"tumed  by  the  quadruple-e.xpansion  engine  which 
we  illustrate  herewith.  It  is  expected  that  these  engines  will 
develop  about  200  I.H.P.  As  the  boat  is  to  be  lifted  from 
the  water  to  the  deck  of  the  battle-ship  and  carried  thereon, 
it  is  very  essential  tliat  everything  about  her  should  be  of  the 
lightest  possible  construction.  In  a  future  issue  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  a  general  drawing  of  the  boat,  in  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  of  the  scantling  is  made  of  the  lightest  possi- 
ble material,  and  this  method  of  construction  has  been  followed 
out  in  all  of  the  details. 

The  boilers  used  are  of  the  Mosher  water-tube  type,  which 
were  illustrated  and  described  in  our  last  issue.  These  extend 
clear  across  the  vessel  from  one  rail  to  the  other,  and  there  is 
no  fore-and-aft  passageway  except  along  the  deck.  The  en- 
gines have  also  been  designed  with  a  view  of  economizing 
space,  and  it  is  almost  startling  to  note  the  thinness  of  the 
cylinder  shells  which  are  used  on  this  boat.  These  cylinders 
are  6  in.,  8f  in.,  11}  in.,  and  ISf  in.  in  diameter  respectively, 
with  a  uniform  stroke  of  8  in.,  while  the  thicknesses  of  their 
shells  is  i  in.  for  the  two  smaller  cylinders  and  i  in.  for  the 
two  larger. 

The  speed  at  which  the  engine  is  to  be  run  is  67.5  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  In  locating  the  engine  in  the  boat  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  will  be  placed  forward  and  just  back  of  the 
boilers,  allowing  sufficient  space  for  the  engineer  to  stand  and 
operate  them.  Communication  is  maintained  between  the 
engine  and  boiler-rooms  through  a  hole  cut  in  the  bulkhead, 
and  the  space  allowed  for  the  engineer  is  just  large  enough  so 
that  he  will  not  be  cramped  in  his  movements. 

In  dealing  directly  with  the  engines  there  is  a.  peculiarity 
In  the  valve  motions  to  which  we  wish  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion. The  cranks  of  the  high-pressure  and  first  intermediate- 
pressure  cylinders  are  placed  exactly  opposite  eacii  other,  and 
the  cranks  of  the  second  intermediate-pressure  and  low-press- 
ure cylinders  are  aj/so  opposite  each  other,  but  at  right  angles 
to  the  first,  the  crank-shaft  being  made  of  one  piece.  Piston- 
valves  are  used  for  all  cylinders  with  the  exception  of  the  low- 
pressure.  The  two  valves  for  the  high-pressure  and  the  first 
intermediate  cylinder  are  operated  by  the  same  link.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  drawings  will  show  how  this  is  very  readily 
accomplished.  Steam  is  admitted  to  the  center  of  the  high- 
pressure  valve,  and,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  this  is  moving 
upward  and  has  opened  the  port  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cyl- 
inder by  the  amount  of  the  lead,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
valve  for  the  first  intermediate  cylinder  has  opened  the  port 
at  the  bottom  of  its  cylinder  by  the  amount  of  the  lead  re- 
quired there.  Thus,  as  the  two  pistons  move  down  and  up  re- 
spectively, the  valve  opens  the  port  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
these  same  cylinders.  The  high  pressure  exhausts  at  the  end 
of  the  valve,  and  the  first  intermediate  pressure  takes  steam 
at  the  end,  exhausting  out  at  the  center  and  into  the  ends  of 
the  second  intermediate-pressure  valve.  By  this  arrangement 
of  valves  compactness  is  obtained  and  tlie  numlicr  of  neces- 
sary parts  reduced.  As  the  engine  is  so  exceedingly  light,  it 
has  been  very  essential  that  all  parts  should  be  made  of  tlie 
best  materials.  The  shafts  and  working  parts  generally  are 
of  forged,  mild,  open-hearth  steel,  and  the  piston  and  con- 
necting-rods are  oil-tempered.  The  shafts  and  crank-pins  are 
hollow,  the  framing  of  the  engine  consists  of  forgetl  steel  col- 
umns stayed  by  diagonal  braces,  shown  in  the  end  elevation  at 
the  right  of  the  engraving,  in  such  a  way  as  lo  give  a  firm 
support  to  the  guides.  The  engine  bedplate  is  a  steel  plate 
and  rests  directly  on  keelson  plates,  built  in  the  vessel,  and  is 
stiffened  by  an  angle  iron  running  fore  and  aft  on  each  side  of 
the  engine. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  tlie  extreme  thinness  of  the  cyl- 
inders, which  are  made  of  the  best  quality  of  cast  iron,  as 
hard  as  could  be  properly  worked.  The  cylinder  covers  of 
all  of  the  cylinders  are  about  -^  in.  thick,  but  are  stiffened  by 
^-in.  ribs.  Great  care  has  also  been  taken  that  the  clearance 
spaces  should  be  no  larger  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  total  clearance  at  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinders  has  not 
been  allowed  to  exceed  i  in.,  which  has  been  distributed  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  cylinders  are  provided  with  ^-in. 
drain  cocks,  connected  so  as  to  be  worked  by  one  lever  that  is 
near  the  reverse  lever.  The  pistons  of  the  first  intermediate- 
pressure  and  low-pressure  cylinders  are  made  of  forged  steel, 
dished,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  high-pressure  piston 
is  made  of  cast  iron  and  weighs  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  intermediate-pressure  piston.  The  second  intermedi- 
ate piston  is  also  made  of  cast  iron  and  weighs  the  same  as 
that  of  the  low-pressure  piston,  great  care  having  been  taken 
that  the  reciprocating  parts,  connected  with  opposite  cranks, 
should  have  the  same  weight  in  order  to  lessen  the  vibration. 
The  packing  rings  used  are  y',  in.  wide  and  J  in.  apart,  the 
thickness  being  X  in.  for  the  high-pressure,  J  in.  for  the  first 
intermediate,  ana  |  in.  for  the  second  intermediate  and  low- 
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jressure  cylinders.  These  rings  are  made  of  hard  cast  iron 
(  ut  obliquely  and  sprung  in  without  a  follower,  the  joints 
i>>nng  placed  opposite.  £ach  piston  is  accurately  fitted  to  the 
i.i)re  of  the  cylinder,  a  play  of  not  more  than  ^^^  in.  being 
;:llowed.  The  mild  steel  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pis- 
1  Ill-rods  and  other  forged  parts  has  an  absolute  strength  of 
ibout  80,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  with  an  elongation  of  20 
per  cent,  in  2  in. 

The  main  valves  for  the  intermediate-pressure  cylinders  are 
l>ackcd  by  one  cast-iron  ring  and  follower,  as  shown,  but  the 
liigh-pressure  valve  is  flttea  accurately  without  rings  to  the 
bore  of  the  valve-chamber,  which  is  3  in.  in  diameter.  The 
cross-heads  are  forged  with  the  piston-rods.  Each  cylinder  is 
•carried  by  four  forged  steel  columns,  except  over  the  central 
liearings,  where  two  columns  bear  the  weight  between  the  two' 
intermediate-pressure  cylinders.  The  bed-plate  is  of  i-in. 
steel  plate  cut  away  for  the  swing  of  the  cranks  and  eccen- 
trics, and  stiffened  by  the  angle  iron  already  referred  to.  The 
sliafts  are  of  forged  steel  3  in.  external  diameter,  with  an  axial 
iiole  of  2i  in.  diameter,  bored  through  the  center.  The  crank- 
shaft itself  is  7  ft.  11  in.  over  all,  and  carries  a  coupling  disk 
7  in.  in  diameter  and  |  in.  thick,  forged  solid  to  the  back  end 
uf  the  shaft.  This  coupling  is  squared  out  between  the  bolts, 
so  that  a  spanner  wrench  can  be  used  in  turning  the  engine 
by  hand.  The  forward  end  of  the  shaft  projects  9i  in.  be- 
yond the  forward  bearing,  and  is  enlarged  at  this  point  to  a 
diameter  of  3i  in.  for  the  seating  of  the  eccentrics,  from  which 
air-pumps  are  driven.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving, 
there  is  a  journal  on  each  side  of  each  crank  :  this  is  3i  in. 
in  diameter  by  3i  in.  long,  except  between  the  two  interme- 
diate cvlinders,  where  there  is  a  journal  3^  in.  in  diameter  and 
'>k  in.  long.  The  crank-pins  have  a  diameter  of  3^  in.  and  a 
length  of  4J  in.  for  all  cylinders,  while  the  cylinder  webs  are 
4i  in.  wide  by  1  |^  in.  thick. 

The  propeller  is  made  of  manganese  bronze,  is  four-bladed, 
:tC  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  pitch  of  39  in.,  and  a  helicoidal 
urea  of  4.1  sq.  ft.  The  working  parts  of  the  machinery  are 
all  fitted  with  lubricators  of  sufficient  capacity  to  run  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  Owing  to  the  high  speed  at  which 
the  engine  is  to  be  run,  it  will  he  readily  understood  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  use  an  oiler  while  the  engine  is  in 
motion  ;  thus  each  cross-head  journal  take  soil  from  an  over- 
head cup,  and  each  cross-head  guide  is  oiled  by  pnpes  leading 
to  about  the  middle  of  each  forward  and  backing  face.  Each 
eccentric  has  its  oil-cup  so  arranged  that  it  will  be  oiled  in  all 
positions.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  see  to  it  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  the  oil  for  the  moving  parts,  except  the  main 
bearings,  are  supplied  from  one  oil-box  on  the  side  of  the  cyl- 
inder with  the  separate  valve  and  cocks  for  each  part  to  be 
oiled. 

The  condenser  is  of  copper  No.  16  B.  W.  G.  thick,  it  is  15| 
in.  internal  diameter  and  5  ft.  long  :  the  tube  sheets  are  made 
uf  composition  metal  i  in.  thick.  It  contains  187  seamless- 
<Irawn  brass  tubes  |  in.  outside  diameter,  giving  a  cooling  sur- 
face of  about  150  sq.  ft.,  measured  on  the  outside  of  the  tubes. 
The  longitudinal  seams  are  brazed.  The  air-pumps  consist  of 
two  double-acting  horizontal  pumps,  worked  from  eccentrics 
on  the  forward  end  of  the  main  sliaft.  Each  cylinder  is  3  in. 
in  diameter  and  has  a  stroke  of  3^  in.  Both  the  cylinders  and 
casings  are  in  one  casting.  The  suction  nozzle  is  at  the  in- 
lx)ard  end  of  the  casing  above  the  cylinders  and  opens  into  a 
suction-chamber  formed  around  the  cylindi-r.  In  the  center 
of  the  cylinder  there  is  a  slot  i  in.  wide  extending  entirely 
around  the  cylinder  and  connecting  it  directly  with  the  suc- 
tion-chamber. The  thickness  of  the  piston  is  such  that  it  will 
just  give  a  full  port  opening  at  each  stroke,  ao  that  there  are 
no  suction-valves,  the  piston  itself  taking  the  place  of  one. 
The  piston  is  hollow  and  is  filled  with  water-excluding  mate- 
rial. The  external  surface  is  fitted  with  grooves  for  water- 
pucking,  and  is  of  such  a  length  that  it  comes  about  flush  with 
the  cylinder  end  at  each  stroke.  There  is  a  delivery  valve  for 
the  end  of  each  cylinder.  They  are  flat  on  the  face,  and  there 
is  no  more  than  /^  in.  clearance  between  them  and  the  end  of 
the  piston  when  the  latter  is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke  ;  the  in- 
board valve  is  guided  on  the  piston-rod,  while  the  outboard  is 
,!?uide<i  by  a  pin  on  the  cylinder  bonnet,  as  shown  ;  the  valves 
aie  kept  on  their  seats  by  conical  springs  of  phosphor  bronze, 
which  are  set  to  produce  a  pressure  of  about  7  lbs.  The 
guides  for  the  connection  between  the  eccentrics  and  the  pis- 
ton-rods are  cast  on  the  inboard  bonnet.  The  eccentrics  that 
do  the  driving  have  a  diameter  of  7^  in.  and  a  wearing  face  of 
1  in. 

When  the  plans  for  this  vessel  were  in  preparation,  estimates 
and  bids  were  asked  from  blower  manufacturers  for  ventila- 
tors and  blower  fans.  While  many  of  them  could  guarantee 
to  fill  the  lequirements  for  delivery  and  pressure,  the  weight 
they  required  was  so  far  beyond  that  which  could  be  allowed. 


that  the  department  designed  the  blower  which  is  shown  in 
our  engraving.  It  is  driven  by  a  single  engine,  with  a  cylin- 
der 2  in.  in  diameter  and  a  stroke  of  2  in.  The  piston  is  }  in. 
wide,  is  hollow,  is  packed  by  water  rings,  and  is  screwed 
upon  the  piston-rod.  The  valve  is  a  flat  D-valve  driven  by 
an  eccentric.  The  fan  consists  of  a  disk  of  composition  metal, 
21  in.  outside  diameter,  and  No.  13  B.  W.  G.  On  either  side 
of  this,  blades  are  attached  of  the  size  and  shape  shown  by 
our  engraving.  There  are  12  of  these  on  each  side  of  the 
wheel,  and  they  run  in  a  copper  casing  23  in.  outside  diam- 
eter. The  suction-pipe  leading  to  the  fan  is  lOi  in.  in  diam- 
eter. 

This  engine  and  fan  has  not  yet  been  placed  in  the  vessel, 
which  is  incomplete,  but  shop  tests  have  been  made  of  it  at  a 
speed  of  2,000  revolutions  per  minute.  Under  these  condi- 
tions it  has  a  delivery  of  6,000  cub.  ft.  of  air  per  minute  under 
a  pressure  of  3  in.  of  water. 

Whether  such  a  vessel  as  this  would  show  great  qualities  as 
a  fighter  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  designing  of  such  engines 
cannot  fail  to  have  its  influence  iu  showing  what  can  be  doDc 
to  those  who  are  striving  to  obtain  light  motors  for  other  pur- 
poses than  that  of  marine  and  stationary  work. 


BROWN'S  HIGH-SPEED  ENGINE. 


Mr.  Charles  Brown,  who  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Winterthur  Works,  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  has  been  paying 
considerable  attention  of  late  to  the  development  of  electrical 
apparatus.  In  another  column  of  this  paper  will  be  found  a 
description  of  an  electric  car  that  he  has  recently  patented, 
while  in  this  connection  we  illustrate  a  high-speed  engine 
which  he  has  designed.  This  engine  is  of  the  high-speed 
type,  being  intended  to  be  coupled  directly  to  the  armature  of 
the  dynamo  and  to  run  at  the  speed  of  600  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  5.5  in.,  and  the  stroke 
of  each  piston  is  3.9  in.  The  drawing  from  which  our  en-  ■ 
graving  is  made  bears  the  statement  that  the  effective  pressure 
used  is  10  atmospheres,  or  150  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  that 
the  engine  is  rated  at  16  H.P. 

As  there  is  a  mark  of  originality  on  everything  emanating 
from  Mr.  Brown,  we  would  naturally  expect  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  run  when  he  sends  a  new  high-speed  engine 
out  into  the  world,  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  At  the  very 
outset  we  are  met  with  a  novelty  in  the  cylinder,  which  con- 
tains two  pistons  running  in  opposite  directions,  and  attached 
to  cranks  set  at  180°.  By  making  the  total  weight  of  all  re- 
ciprocating parts  of  the  two  cylinders  the  same  a  perfect  bal- 
ancing is  obtained.  The  rod  of  the  lower  piston  is  hollow, 
and  is  screwed  into  its  cross-head,  upon  which  there  are  two 
wrist  pins,  and  from  these  there  are  two  connecting-rods  lead- 
ing to  the  two  cranks  located  on  either  side  of  the  single  crank 
of  the  upper  piston.  The  upper  piston  has  a  solid  rod,  grooved 
for  water-packing,  which  passes  through  the  hollow  rod  and 
is  made  solid  with  its  own  cross-head.  Even  the  connecting- 
rods  are  different  from  the  ordinary.  The  single  rod  of  the 
upper  piston  spreads  out  into  a  Y  at  its  upper  end,  and  takes 
hold  of  the  two  wrist-pins  of  the  cross-head.  At  the  lower 
end  there  is  a  shoe  held  between  the  two  arms  of  the  rod  by  a 
bolt.  This  shoe  has  a  composition  metal  bearing  on  the  under- 
side of  the  crank-pin  and  is  stationary,  the  adjustment  for  ; 
wear  being  made  by  the  screw  and  brass  foot  shown  above 
the  pin. 

The  engine  is  single  acting,  after  the  manner  of  the  West- 
inghouse  engine,  with  the  difference  that  here  the  pressure  is 
exerted  upon  both  pistons  at  the  same  time,  and,  as  steam  is 
admitted  to  the  cylinder  at  the  center,  the  strain  on  one  piston 
is  upward,  while  there  is  a  downward  thrust  upon  its  mate. 
If  there  was  a  novelty  in  the  cylinders,  there  is  a  still  greater 
in  the  steam  distribution  and  valve  arrangement.  Steam  en- 
ters at  A,  passes  through  the  throttle-valve^,  through  (7 and  D 
to  the  belt  E,  extending  entirely  around  the  cylinder  and  hav- 
ing openings  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  up  to  the  valve  face 
below  F.  The  valve  is  an  annular  casting  with  a  series  of 
stalls  N  (see  fig.  4)  leading  in  -from  the  inner  passageway  F. 
At  the  upper  side  the  valve  carries  tlie  teeth  of  a  spur-gear,  K, 
that  mesh  in  with  those  of  the  pinion  </,  which  is  keyed  to  a  ' 
vertical  valve-rod.  This  valve-rod  is  given  a  continuous 
rotary  motion  by  means  of  a  worm  I  on  the  main  shaft,  that 
drives  a  wheel  on  the  vertical  valve-rod  already  alluded  to. 
This  motion  is  necessarily  very  much  slower  than  that  of  the 
engine,  and  even  this  speed  is  still  further  reduced  by  the  ratio 
existing  between  the  gear  A' and  the  pinion  J.  The  speed  of 
the  valve  is  such  that  the  stalls  N  come  into  line  with  and  open 
the  ports  O  in  the  valve-seat  at  the  proper  time  for  tlie  admis- 
sion of  the  steam  between  the  pistons.    The  valve,  rotating  in 
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one  direction,  is  an  admission  valve  only.  Tlie  esliaust  is  ob- 
t:nned  by  giving  the  pistons  such  a  stroke  that  at  the  extreme 
outer  ends  the  ports  ////at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the 
cylinder  are  uncovered,  allowing  the  steam  to  exhaust  into 
tlie  chamber  formed  by  the  spherical  casing,  from  which  it 
escapes  to  the  atmosphere  or  condenser  through  the  2-in.  pipe 
a;  the  left  of  fig.  2,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow. 

The  regulation  of  the  speed  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  throt- 
tling governor,  the  construction  of  whose  valve  G  and  other 
(li'tdls  is  very  clearly  shown  by  fig.  1.  The  fly-wheel  carries 
n  pair  of  bell-cranks,  on  the  short  arms  of  which  arc  the 
^\  eights.  As  they  move  outward  under  the  influence  of  cen- 
trifugal force  the  long  arms  are  drawn  in,  acting,  in  turn, 
ujion  the  exterior  bell-crank  in  a  manner  that  is  very  readily 
tr:iced  through  to  the  valve  by  reference  to  the  engraving. 

The  similarity  to  the  Westinghouse  engine  once  more  ap- 
pears in  the  dipping  of  the  cranks  into  the  oil-well  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  frame  at  every  revolution.  The  cellar  is  closed  by 
a  tight  door  shown  at  the  right  of  fig.  2.  This  door  is  kept  lo 
Ijlace  by  the  hinged  lever  L,  against  which  a  screw  is  forced 
liy  the  small  crank  M.  The  fly-wheel  also  carries  oil  in  the 
bottom  of  its  interior,  as  shown,  by  which  the  moving  parts 
of  the  governor  are  thoroughly  lubricated. 

One  feature  of  the  engine  will  commend  itself  to  all  mechan- 
ics, and  that  is  the  accessibility  of  all  parts  for  easy  inspection 
and  repairs.  The  governor  is  open  to  inspection  and  adjust- 
ment at  all  times  ;  by  draining  the  oil  cellar  the  door  can  be 
opened  by  a  few  turns  of  the  handle  M,  and  the  bearings  of 
tlie  cross-head  reached.  The  cross-heads  are  free  at  all  times. 
and  the  valve  is  accessible  after  the  removal  of  the  hemispheri- 
cal casing.  We  have  as  yet  received  no  record  of  the  work 
(lone  by  the  engine.  As  for  repairs,  it  would  seem  that  the 
principal  point  to  be  looked  to  in  order  to  keep  these  down 
would  be  the  securing  of  a  proper  lubrication  for  the  valve. 
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II. — History  op  CKNTRrFUOAi.   Pomps. 

I  PRESUME  each  prominent  nation  in  Europe  considers  the  in- 
vention of  centrifugal  pumps  as  belonging  to  their  people,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  no  concern  until  the  method  came  to  be  ap- 
l>Iied  to  useful  purposes,  and  took  its  place  as  a  manufacture, 
but  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  first  organized  centrifu- 
gal pump  was  invented  by  Denis  Papin,  about  200  years  ago, 
in  Hesse,  G^crmany,  where  it  was  called  the  "  Hessian  suck." 
This  pump  of  the  celebrated  Frenchman,  of  which  there  are 
ilrawings  in  existence,  was  by  no  means  a  bad  one,  and  in  all 
essential  features,  except  a  volute  casing,  corresponded  to  the 
construction  afterward  adopted  in  this  country  in  1818. 

The  celebrated  Dutch  engineer  Huet  says  that  Perreboom 
introduced  the  horizontal  centrifugal  pumps  in  Holland  in  the 
tirst  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  as  no  precise  date  or 
examples  are  named,  some  allowance  can  be  made  for  fluet's 
evident  prejudice  against  centrifugal  pumping,  because  he  in- 
stantly follows  this  remark  with  the  statement  that  30  years 
later  Lipkens  made  his  celebrated  single-acting  pump  for  drain- 
ing Haarlem  Lake.  Huet's  work,  "  Stoombemaling  Van  Pold- 
ers and  en  Boczems,"  1885,  gives  scant  mention  of  centrifugal 
pumping,  although  at  that  time  such  pumps  might  be  said  to 
have  supplanted  to  a  great  extent  the  old  cumbrous  Dutch 
pumps  in  Holland,  as  elsewhere. 

Another  of  the  oldest  drawings,  extant  at  this  time,  is  that 
of  Le  Demours,  a  Frenchman,  dating  from  1732.  It  is  a  kind 
of  "  Barker  mill"  machine,  and  the  forerunner  of  various  other 
pumps  on  the  same  principle,  that  of  Barker's  mill  inverted, 
which  have  been  periodically  invented  ever  since — one  within 
the  writer's  knowledge  a  few  years  ago  here  in  California. 
The  same  invention,  or  "  mode  of  operating."  is  said  to  have 
l>een  discovered  in  connection  with  reaction  water  wheels  by 
their  overrunning  and  drawing  the  water  from  the  chute  or 
inlet  after  the  gates  were  shut. 

Mr.  Whitelaw,  an  inventor  of  reaction  water  wheels  in  their 
common  or  applied  form,  himself  converted  the  method  to 
pumping  by  centrifugal  force,  and  made  pumps  of  the  sub- 
merged type  that  gave  some  very  good  results,  which  were 
fortunately  tabulated  in  a  careful  manner  in  1849,  at  Johnstone, 
near  Glasgow.  These  tables  contained  factors  for  friction  of 
l)oth  water  and  machinery,  with  exact  measure  of  resistance 
and  power,  that  would  do  credit  to  a  scientific  commission  of 
our  day.  The  tables  will  be  given  in  another  place.  White- 
law's  pumps  were  first  made  about  the  year  18^. 
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To  begin  at  the  true  beginning,  when  centrifugal  pumps  first 
took  practical  and  useful  form,  we  have  to,  as  before  claimed, 
come  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  commonly  entertained  opinion  in  this  country  that 
centrifugal  pumps  were  invented  and  first  applied  in  Europe, 
and  the  art,  to  so  call  it,  is  one  in  which  American  engineers 
and  mechanics  had  but  little  part  down  to  recent  )'ear8.  This 
opinion  being,  inferenlially  at  least,  promulgated  by  some  re- 
cent articles  on  the  subject  (1886).  has  prompted  the  writer  to 
carry  out  a  long-intended  purpose  of  giving  some  history  of 
this  important  manufacture,  and  establish,  as  far  as  ascer- 
tainable facts  will  serve,  the  part  that  has  been  contributed 
from  the  United  States. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  most  of  our  read- 
ers to  know  that  centrifugal  pumps  as  practical  operative  ma- 
chines are  strictly  and  entirely  an  Amencan  invention,  and  that 
20  years  before  such  pumps  were  made  or  known  in  Europe 
they  had  in  this  country  attained  a  form  and  efficiency  but  lit- 
tle inferior  to  the  best  practice  of  the  present  day,  and  in  some 
respects  superior  to  pumps  that  are  now  made  and  sold.  This 
matter  will,  in  a  future  place,  be  explained,  and  drawings 
given  of  American  centrifugal  pumps  made  between  1818  and 
1830.  long  before  any  such  manufacture  was  thought  of  in 
England,  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

THE    MA8SACHC8ETT8  PUMP. 

A  pump  embodying  almost  every  essential  feature  of  mod- 
ern practice  was  invented  in  Massachusetts  in  1818,  30  years 
before  the  same  thing  was  applied  in  Europe,  and  40  years  be- 
fore there  was  a  modification  there  that  can  tie  called  an  im- 
provement. 

The  drawing  (fig. 
13)  is  a  section 
through  what  was 
called  the  Massa- 
chusetts pump  of 
1818.  It,  as  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance,  is 
the  "  parent  of  its 
tribe,"  the  com- 
pleted machine, 
and  in  useful  effect 
would  equal,  if  not 
excel,  either  of  the 
modifications  ex- 
hibited at  London  in 
1851,  33  years  later. 
It  is  proposed,  how- 
ever, in  the  present 
chapter  to  deal  wilh 
the  chronological 
part  of  the  subject, 
and  discuss  sepa- 
rately the  meiits 
and  constructive  features  of  the  different  pumps. 

The  Massachusetts  pump  fell  on  barren  ground.  There  was 
at  the  time  but  little  use  in  the  United  Stales  for  such  pumps, 
and  but  i>cant  means  of  communicating  inventions  over  the 
country.  There  was  land  enough  without  draining  it,  and 
water-raising  except  from  wells  was  exceptionally  required. 
We,  however,  hear  of  the  Massachusetts  pump  finding  its  way 
to  New  York  in  1830,  and  being  exhibited  there  with  very  sat- 
isfactory working  results,  guessed  at  then  no  doubt,  but  ascer- 
tainable even  now  if  it  were  worth  the  trouble. 

The  casing  was  of  rectangular  section,  beveled  from  the 
center  to  the  periphery,  but  not  in  a  degree  to  conform  to  vol- 
ume and  velocity,  as  a  theoretical  pump  of  our  day  would  be, 
but  an  approximation  that  showed  the  inventor  had  an  incep- 
tion of  the  true  working  conditions. 

The  first  pumps  were  made  to  operate  under  water,  like 
those  of  Bessemer  ;  and  I  conjecture  the  improvements  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  exhibition  at  New  York  in  18.30 
to  be  the  addition  of  side  suction  pipes,  because  the  pumps 
were  exhibited  in  public,  which  could  not  well  have  been  done 
if  they  were  submerged. 

OWYNNE'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 

The  Gwynne  pumps,  referred  to  in  the  writings  before 
named,  are  of  American  origin.  They  were  at  first  an  at- 
tempteid  and  doubtful  improvement  on  American  methods  well 
known  and  successfully  applied  at  the  time  ;  not  only  this, 
the  first  experiments  of  Mr.  J.  8.  Gwynne,  the  senior  brother 
among  those  of  the  name  now  comprising  the  firm  of  Gwynne  & 
Co.,  and  J.  &  H.  Gwynne,  of  London,  England,  were  made  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ,  in  1844.  The  first  pump  made  by  Mr.  Gwynne 
was  for  the  Passaic  copper  mine,  in  New  Jersey,  the  location 
of  wliicU  I  am  anabk  to.  ascertain  at  this  time. , 
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''Mr.  Owynne's  first  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  United 
States,  from  New  York,  wliere  lie  then  resided,  and  where  he 
continued  to  reside  for  some  years  after  the  great  contest  and 
controversy  with  Appold  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851, 
wlien  such  pumps  were  for  the  first  time  publicly  exhibited  in 
Europe. 

The  pumps  shown  there  by  Mr.  Gwynne  were  called 
"  Gwynne's  American  Pumps,"  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  in  some 
measure,  due  to  this  fact  that  the  controversy  arose  between 
be,  Easton  &  Amos — now  Easton  &  Anderson,  who  exhibited 
the  Appold  pumps— also  with  the  makers  of  what  is  called  the 
Bessemer  pump,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

I  think  the  term  "  Owynne's  American  Pump"  was  hardly 
correct,  becuuse  Mr.  Owynne's  alleged  improvements  on  the 
American  pumps,  as  before  intimated,  were  of  questionable 
value,  as  he  would  no  doubt  now  admit ;  at  least  they  form 
no  part  of  his  present  practice,  and,  as  a  matter  that  need  not 
l>e  one  of  opinion  wholly,  I  will  venture  to  claim  that  had 
the  centrifugal  pumpw  as  made  in  America  previous  to  Mr. 
Gwynne's  improvements  been  put  in  competition  at  the  ex- 
hibition of  1851  they  would  have  given  much  better  results 
than  either  of  the  three  that  were  exhibited  there. 

Tlie  drawings  to  be  given  hereafter  will  prove  this,  because, 
in  the  light  of  modern  experience,  the  duty  of  a  pump  of  this 
kind  can  be  very  fairly  ascertained  from  its  construction. 

The  experience  of  ilr.  Gwynne  in  the  United  States  during 
a  term  of  10  years  or  more  was,  in  a  sense,  the  foundation  of 
the  manufacture  that  bears  his  and  his  brother's  names.  This 
manufacture,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  facts  in  the  recent 
history  of  centrifugal  pumps,  was  but  a  continuance  of  the  art 
transphinted  from  America,  and  for  a  long  time  without  sub- 
stantial improvement  except  in  workmanship  and  strength. 
It  will  not  be  too  much  to  claim  that  after  various  experiments 
and  modifications  the  practice  »ettled  dawn  to  very  nearly  what 
it  tea*  in  this  country  in  1830.  It  went  through  a  cycle  of 
change  and  experiment,  which,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  future 
place,  was  alike  unusual  and  not  flattering  to  engineering 
skill  of  40  years  ago— not  to  be  wondered  at  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, because  the  construction  of  these  pumps  has  even  now 
scarcely  settled  down  into  a  regular  engineering  manufacture. 

The  comparatively  limited  use  for  pumps  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  where  no  lands  were  drained,  where  water-rais- 
ing was  seldom  performed  under  circumstances  requiring  cen- 
trifugal pumps,  permitted  this  manufacture  to  lag  behind.  It 
also  fell  into  the  hands  of  firms  without  engineering  skill,  or 
without  the  skill  and  opportunities  required  to  develop  it  as 
the  firms  of  Gwynne  &  Co.,  and  John  and  Henry  Gwynne, 
have  done  in  England  since  1855. 

Theworksof 
Gwynne  &  Co.  were 
situated  at  the  water 
side,  just  south  of  the 
Temple  in  London. 
The  ground  on  which 
these  works  stood  was 
acquired  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  the 
Victoria  Embank- 
ment, and  the  works 
were  moved  back  to 
a  position  almost  op- 
posite the  Temple 
Station  of  the  Metro- 
politan &  District 
Railway. 

The  works  of  John 
and  Henry  Gwynne 
are  at  Hammersmith, 
8  or  10  miles  west- 
ward on  the  Thames, 
and  among  the  engi- 
neering  manufac- 
tures of  England  it  is 
to  be  questioned 
whether,  on  the 
grounds  of  careful 
workmanship,  the 
selection  of  material, 
or  general  good  qual- 
ity, there  is  any  branch  more  carefully  conducted. 

The  pumps,  as  before  claimed,  have  gone  through  a  maze 
of  modification  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  There 
baa  been  retrogression  as  well  as  advance,  and,  except  in  the 
case  of  Messrs.  Gwynne  and  some  other  firms  that  follow 
them,  there  is  not  much  beyond  the  American  practice  of  50 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Gwynne,  in  his  patent  of  18S1  in  the  United  States, 
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begins  his  claims  by  saving,  "  I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  inventor 
of  centrifugal  pumps,'  and  after  other  negation  to  qualify  his 
discoveries,  confines  his  positive  claims  to  certain  mechaniciil 
details,  which,  as  before  remarked,  have  long  ago  disappeared 
in  his  own  practice,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  had  place  in 
any  machines  except  those  made  soon  after  1850.  The  pump 
for  the  Passaic  copper  mine  was,  we  may  infer,  in  its  main 
features,  similar  in  construction  to  those  exhibited  in  London 
in  1851. 

This  latter  was  an  encased  impeller  pump  with  an  arrange- 
ment to  protect  the  back  of  the  disk  from  pressure,  there  beinir 
a  single  inlet  at  one  side.  It  Wiis  carefully  engraved  at  tlio 
time,  and  can  be  examinetl  in  the  patent  and  other  references 
now  available.  It  was  called  "  Gwynne's  Direct-Acting,  Bal- 
anced Pressure  Centrifugal  Pump,"  and  called  also,  as  before 
mentioned,  "  Gwynne's  American  Pump."  It  is  shown  in 
fig.  14. 

BESSEMER  CENTIUFXJOAL  PUMP. 

Messrs.  Gwynne,  Appold,  and  Bessemer  were  exhibitors  of 
rival  pumps  at  the  exhibition  of  1851,  and  out  of  a  controversy 
that  arose  there  we  are  indebted  for  some  history  of  American 
pumps  that  would  otherwise  no  doubt  be  lost.  Our  meager 
records  of  that  time,  and  a  period  of  no  record  of  inventions  to 
speak  of,  from  1818^7,  has  left  us  without  history  of  early 
practice  in  this  country,  but  in  order  to  combat  some  of  the 
claims  made  by  Mr.  Bessemer  (now  Sir  Henry)  Mr.  Gwynne 
and  his  friends  were  obliged  to  bring  forward  accounts  and 
descriptions  of  the  American  pumps  that  formed  the  basis  of 
Mr.  Gwynne's  practice.  This,  however  unwillingly  it  were 
done,  was  unavoidable,  because  Mr.  Bessemer  had  attached  to 
his  pump  at  the  exhibition  a  placard  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription : 

"  This  model  of  a  centrifugal  pump  for  forcing  fluids  is 
made  in  rigid  accordance  with  the  specification  of  Mr.  Besse- 
mer's  patent,  dated  December  5,  1845,  being  the  first  recorded 
invention  for  impelling  fluids  by  centrifugal  force  by  a  revolv 
ing  disk." 

This  pretentious  claim  will  appear  a  little  ridiculous  in  the 
light  of  the  facts,  unless  the  word  "  recorded"  is  employed  as 
a  qualification  ;  at  any  rate,  it  gave  offense  to  Messrs.  Gwynne 
and  Appold,  and,  as  before  remarked,  caused  a  controversv 
betwcen  the  commissioners  and  jurors  of  the  exhibition  as  well 
as  exhibitors. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Bessemer  had  made  an  original  Invention  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  discovered  the  employment  of 
centrifugal  force  for  "  impelling  fluids."  He  was,  in  fact,  en- 
gaged in  making  centrifugal  drying  machines  for  sugar,  and, 
no  doubt,  at  the  time  bad  more  to  do  with  centrifugal  appa- 
ratus as  an  element  in  machine  construction  than  any  engineer 
then  living.  His  pumps  as  then  made,  subsequently  improved 
and  patented  again  in  1849,  bear  in  many  respects  close  anal- 
ogy to  centrifugal  drying  machines.  One  idea  was  born  of 
the  other,  or,  as  might  be  said,  one  idea  is  almost  the  same  as 
the  other,  and  it  would  be  quite  unfair  at  this  time  to  detiact 
from  the  importance  of  Bessemer's  invention,  however  mucli 
we  may  differ  from  the  particular  methods  of  application  and 
use. 

The  adaptations  shown  in  his  elaborate  patent  of  1849  ex- 
hibit a  fertility  of  experience  and  acquaintance  with  construc- 
tive mechanics  that  remains  remarkable  even  to  this  time. 

The  controversy  mentioned  culminated  in  a  challenge  from 
Mr.  Gwynne  to  operate  the  pumps  in  competition  for  a  year, 
the  losing  competitor  to  pay  i'lOOO  into  the  treasury  of  the 
London  Mechanics'  Institution.  This  challenge  was  not  ac- 
cepted. 

REPORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES   COMMISSION   AT  VIENNA. 

A  claim  to  original  discovery  of  particular  inventions  on 
national  grounds  is  in  many  cases  silly  and  provincial,  but  in 
the  present  is  so  marked  and  has  been  so  ignored  that  its  re- 
view will  be  a  matter  of  common  fairness,  especially  as. com- 
mon opinion  in  the  matter  is  to  some  extent  tmsed  on  the  re- 
port of  the  American  Expert  Commission  sent  to  the  Vienna 
Exposition  in  1873.  To  this  report  is  due,  unfortunately,  in  a 
great  measure  the  idea  of  centrifugal  pumps  being  of  Euro- 
pean origin.  This  report  is  a  remarkable  one,  not  only  in  a 
distortion  of  facts,  but  in  the  ignorance  of  hydrodynamic.>s 
which  it  presents. 

Without  wasting  space  to  quote  further  from  this  report,  the 
following  salient  points  appear  (see  pages  193  et  seq.) : 

"  (1)  Appold  was  the  introducer  of  this  class  of  pumps  ;  (2) 
they  are  misnamed  centrifugal,  because  they  do  not  operate  by 
centrifugal  force  at  all ;  (3)  they  operate  by  pressure  the  same 
as  a  turbine  water  wheel  ;  (4)  when  people  understand  their 
method  of  operating  we  may  expect  much  improvement ;  (5) 
they  should  have  disk  runners,  because  the  fan  wheels  will 
800Q  wear  out." 
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This  much,  I  think,  will  do.  This  extraordinary  report 
stands  printed  in  a  Government  publication,  signed  by  men 
who  were,  or  are,  eminent  in  mechanics,  and  we  can  only  de- 
plore the  stupidity  as  well  as  presumption  of  the  commis- 
sion who  thus  disposed  of  a  subject  that  had  twenty  years  be- 
fore been  carefully  investigated  by  such  men  as  8ir  John  Ren- 
nie.  Professor  Cowpcr,  Mr.  Whitelaw,  Dr.  James  Black,  Pro- 
lessor  Rankine,  and  many  others.  The  most  astonishing  part 
is,  however,  that  this  report  was  passed  and  signed  by  men 
who  we  can  hardly  suppose  would  fail  to  perceive  its  absurdity. 

blare's  pump. 

Returning  again  to  American  pumps,  in  1831  Messrs.  Blake, 
of  the  New  Steam  Mills,  in  Connecticut,  invented  one,  shown 
in  fig.  15,  and  well  worthy  of  attention  here  as  being  the  first 
of  its  type,  and  almost  identical  with  Bessemer's  of  1845  and 
1849.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  better  machine  if  carefully  compared, 
but  subject,  like  nearly  all  disk  pumps,  to  lateral  thrust  upon 
the  impeller  that  would  cause  difficulty  in  working. 


Fig.  IS. 

It  was  in  every  sense  a  "  departure,"  and  is  by  no  means 
obsolete  at  this  day  for  high  lifts.  The  force  of  the  issuing 
water,  or  its  tangential  energy,  is  lost,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
annular  casing  and  change  of  the  water's  course,  but  this  loss 
has  to  be  measured  by  the  relative  speed  between  the  wheel  and 
ofl-flowing  water,  as  has  been  explained.  This  invention  has 
of  right  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  centrifugal  pumps. 

ANDREWS'  PUMP. 

The  next  American  pump  to  follow  was  that  of  Andrews, 
invented  or  published  in  1839,  the  first  American  pump  with  a 
cylindrical  discharge  chamber.  If  the  Massachusetts  pump 
came  near  anticipatmg  our  best  modern  practice,  the  Andrews 
pump  completed  the  matter,  and  leaves  room  for  the  lament 
of  Lord  Byron  that  "  those  thieving  ancients  have  stolen  all  of 
our  modern  ideas." 

The  construction,  in  side  view,  is  identical  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts pump  invented  in  1818,  and  shown  in  fig.  13,  the 
difference  not  demanding  a  new  drawing,  Andrews'  inven- 
tion relating  to  a  cylindrical  chamber  at  the  vane  tips.  Ex- 
cepting the  straight  vanes  and  one  or  two  less  important 
points,  the  pump  is  capable  of  high  duty,  and  conforms  very 
nearly  to  good  modern  practice  for  dredging  purposes. 

The  effect  of  curved  vanes,  as  has  been  explained,  is  de- 
pendent on  speed  or  pressure,  and  is  not  a  qualifying  factor  of 
the  pump's  duty  unless  pressure  be  included,  and  it  is  safe  to 
claim  that  for  low  heads  this  American  pump  of  1839,  made 
long  before  any  such  machine  was  known  in  Europe,  is  capa- 
ble of  a  duty  within  10  per  cent,  of  the  best  modern  perform- 
ance, and  its  only  distinguishing  feature,  comparing  with  its 
predecessor,  the  Massachusetts  pump  of  1830,  is  a  casing  of 
cylindrical  section  not  differing  at  all  from  the  patterns  in  use 
at  the  present  time  by  several  makers  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  transverse  section  of  the  pump  would  show  the  "  water- 
way" diminished  from  the  inlet  to  the  periphery  to  conform 
as  nearly  as  practicable  to  volume  and  velocity  ;  in  fact  it  was 
in  this  respect  much  better  proportioned  than  many  pumps 
now  being  made  and  sold.  This  pump,  let  it  be  remembered, 
was  produced  and  publicly  known  five  years  before  Mr. 
Gwynne's  experiments  at  Pittsburg,  and  at  a  time  and  place 
that  leaves  only  the  Massachusetts  pump  as  a  possible  prece- 
dent. 

We  must  not,  however,  detract  from  the  last-named  pump 
further  than  to  call  Andrews'  an  improvement.  It  is  a  step 
further  in  the  art,  and  a  very  possible  invention  that  any  one 
might  make,  and,  no  doubt,  a  result  of  improvement  in  me- 
chanical facilities  for  making  the  casing  of  two  pieces  of  cast 
iron,  and  the  water  duct  of  cylindrical  section. 


WniTELAW's  PUMP.        "  -    ■ 

This  brines  us  down  to  the  time  of  Whitelaw's  experimenta 
at  Johnstone,  near  Glasgow,  in  Scotland.  The  exact  time  is 
not  known,  but  it  was  between  1847  and  1849.  Mr.  Whitelaw 
was  the  inventor  of  a  water  wheel  that  bears  his  name,  and  his 
pumpe,  which  he  describes  as  '*  especially  suited  for  draining 
lands,"  are  in  most  respects  an  "  inversion"  of  his  water 
wheels. 

Fig.  16  will  give  an  idea  of  the  arrangement,  which  differs 
but  Tittle  from  pumps  erected  within  a  few  years  past  by 
thorough  engineering  firms  in  England,  and  also  of  some  made 
from  the  writer's  designs  now  in  use  in  California. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  Mr.  Whitelaw's  experiments 
is  the  very  complete  knowledge  of  hydrodynamics  they  show. 
The  following  are  four  out  of  nine  columns  in  tables  he  pre- 
pared from  experimenta  to  determine  the  efficiency  attained 
by  his  pumps  : 


No.  of 
Experi- 
ments. 

'  Loss  by  Fric- 
Revolntlons  of     tion  and  other 
the  Pomp.        Reiistance  in 
the  Pomp. 

Lobs  by  Force 

of  Waier  after 

LeaTing  the 

Pnmp. 

Efficiency. 

Power  of  Pump 

Motor  being 

100. 

1 
S 
3 

4 
5 

3*7.6                 19.370 
878.4                 11.780 
886.8                   7.0*7 
199.0                    4.466 
18*.0                    8.984 

7.314 

9.468 

13.980 

18.630 

23.780 

69. *3 
73.18 
T9.67 

75.78 
76  48 

The  power  was  measured  by  a  dynamometer  of  delicate  con- 
struction, and  the  experiments  in  every  way  conclusive.  The 
formulae  employed  in  his  computations  can  be  foimd  in  the 
Practical  Mechanics'  Magazine  of  1850. 

There  is  an  erroneous  opinion  existing  respecting  the  effi- 
ciency of  pumps  of  this  kind,  of  which  more  will  be  said  here- 
after ;  at  present  I  will,  however,  point  out  that  the  effect 
produced  by  Mr.  Whitelaw  with  his  submerged  wheel  was  7 
per  cent,  better  than  anything  attained  in  the  exhibition  of 
1867,  and  might  have  been  much  more  if  the  uptake  had  been 
an  annulus— that  is,  the  main  casing  filled  in,  so  the  discharge 
energy  would  not  have  been  lost  in  the  large  body  of  nearly 

still  water  above 
the  wheel. 

The  next  stage 
in  centrifugal- 
pump  history  in- 
cludes the  experi- 
ments of  Messrs. 
Gwynne,  Appold 
and  Bessemer,  of 
which  some  ac- 
count has  already 
been  given. 

The  pumps  pro- 
duced by  Gwynne 
we  can  presume  to 
be  the  same,  or 
analogous  to,  the 
one  patented  in 
1850,  and  shown 
in  fig.  14.  This 
pump  affords 
room  for  extended 
comment,  which 
must,  however,  be 
passed  over  here. 
It  was  the  one 
shown  in  compe- 
tition with  the 
Bessemer  and  Ap- 
pold pumps  at  the 
exhibition,  and  by 
no  means  so  good  a  one  as  its  predecessors  in  America,  although 
more  expensive  and  complicated.  In  support  of  this  opinion 
I  have  only  to  refer  to  Messrs.  Gwynnes'  modern  practice. 
The  discharge  chamber  was  annular,  as  shown  in  the  side  view. 

BEBSEMEU'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 

In  1845  Henry  Bessemer,  now  Sir  Henry,  invented  and 
patented  his  centrifugal  machine  or  pump,  before  referred  to. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  drawings  of  this  machine.  It  liad 
simply  an  encased  impeller,  or  "  nmner,"  as  we  now  say  in 
this  country,  revolving  in  a  free  chamber  or  casing,  the  dis- 
charge or  tangential  force  of  the  water  being  neutralized  and 
lost  m  Uie  surroundiuj;  body  or  strRtum.    The  writer  has  rea- 
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son  to  iindersUiiul  these  pumps,  having  himself  gone  through 
perhiips  the  same  cliain  of  experiments  and  reasoning  40 
years  later,  l)ut  with  a  different  result.  The  principle  or 
method  of  operating  was  found  applicable  to  high  heads  or 
high  pressure,  the  loss  of  power  being  to  a  great  extent  com- 
p^-nsiited  in  other  ways. 

The  pump.s  of  Mr.  Bessemer  constituted  a  kind  of  "  round- 
about" way  of  attaining  a  simple  result,  and  contained  some 
kind  of  a  pneumatic  attachment  that  we  need  not  now  trouble 
ourselves  to  even  inquire  about,  and  much  less  to  describe. 
The  pump,  aside  from  its  last-named  feature,  which  was  no 
essential  part  of  il,  had  been  not  only  anticipated,  but  exceed- 
ed by  Blake's  of  1831,  shown  in  fig.  15,  which  was  a  better 
and  more  simple  machine,  embodying  all  the  operating  fea- 
tures of  its  pretentious  successor  of  14  years  later. 

I  am  not  at  all  astonished  at  Mr.  Q  Wynne's  resentment  re- 
spucting  the  Bessemer  pump,  or  the  Appold  pump  of  Easton  & 
Anderson.  Both  of  them  were,  in  a  sense,  "upstarts,"  as 
their  subsequent  history  has  proved.  We  must,  however, 
onccde  to  Mr.  Bessemer,  and  no  doubt  to  Easton  &  Anderson 
also,  that  they  were  not  aware  of  what  had  been  done  in  this 
country  more  than  30  years  before. 

In  1846,  after  the  Andrews  pump  had  been  applied  to  a  great 
variety  of  purposes  in  this  country,  it  was  improved  and  again 
patentetl  both  here  and  in  England,  Messrs.  Owynne  &  Co. 
ac(]uiring  the  right  for  that  country. 

At  this  date  we  find  the  encased  or  closed  impeller  so  nearly 
conforming  to  the  present  form  that  its  invention  may  with 
all  fairness  l>e  ascribed  to  Mr.  Andrews,  and  claime<i  for  this 
country.  This  has  been  conceded  by  impartial  English  au- 
thority of  6  years  later,  and  adds  another  to  the  claims  that 
can  be  made  In  respect  to  the  origin  of  centrifugal  pumps  in 
the  United  States. 

In  the  same  year  (1846)  Messrs.  Von  Schmidt,  of  New  York, 
patented  in  this  country  a  new  modification  of  centrifugal 
pumps,  an  adaptation  or  change  of  the  Andrews  pump,  but 
having  no  claims  lieyond  its  early  date  that  need  receive  atten- 
tion here.  A  glance  at  the  drawings  of  the  Von  Schmidt 
pump  will  show  that  the  theory  of  their  action  was  not  very 
well  understood. 

THK  APPOLD  PUMP. 

In  1848,  2  years  later,  we  come  to  the  celebrated  Appold 
pump,  and  the  first  comment  must  be  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  celebrity  in  the  case.  The  Appold  pumps  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Easton  &  Amos,  now  Easton  &  Anderson,  of  London, 
then  and  now  very  celebrated  hydraulic  engineers  ;  but  in  so 
far  as  Appold's  pump  the  only  new  feature  was  the  curved 
blades  conforming  to  the  Barker  mill  pumps  that  bad  preced- 
ed. Appold's  first  pumps  had  diagonal  vanes  set  at  an  angle 
of  4.5  from  a  diametrical  line,  afterward  altered  to  those 
curved  backward.  The  want  of  novelty  in  this  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  no  patent  could  be  procured  on  this 
alleged  invention. 

In  some  cases  for  low  heads,  where  a  pump's  work  is  per- 
formed by  impact,  or  "  mechanical  push."  it  may  be  called, 
more  than  by  centrifugal  force,  curved  vanes  of  the  Appold 
form  would  not  only  have  no  useful  effect,  but  cause  a  lower 
efficiency. 

The  change  of  Appold's  wheel  or  disk  from  a  tapered  sec- 
tion, with  a  discharge  orifice  of  narrow  width,  to  one  with 
paiallel  sides,  shows  that  at  least  one  of  the  main  laws  of 
hydraulics,  a  change  of  velocity  without  change  of  volume, 
was  not  known  or  else  was  disregarded.  Even  recently,  how- 
ever, one  mathematical  authority  has  assumed  that  the  con- 
verging wheels  were  of  no  importance,  ignoring  the  friction  of 
the  broad  vane  tips,  overrunning  the  water  as  six  to  one  at  a 
head  of  40  ft. 

On  the  whole  we  are  justified  at  this  distance  of  time,  when 
the  merits  of  various  methods  have  been  demonstrated  by  ex- 
perience, in  concluding,  as  before  intimated,  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  makers  and  the  contest  at  the  London  Exhibition 
of  IS-')!  did  more  to  make  the  Appold  pump  known  than  its 
working  merits. 

Subsequent  tests,  notably  one  at  the  Chatham  Dockyard,  in 
England,  and  one  at  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  showed  that 
however  important  the  curve<l  vanes  might  be,  other  features 
of  the  pump  were  bad  or  wanting.  Messrs.  Easton  &  Ander- 
son have,  however,  constructed  some  of  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient centrifugal  plants  known. 

The  fact  is  that  the  controversy  of  1851,  so  often  mentioned 
here,  removed  the  pump  matter  from  the  field  of  engineering 
investigation  to  one  of  commercial  contention.  In  respect  to 
vanes,  for  example,  there  were  at  the  time  in  England  nlenty 
of  engineers  and  scientific  men  who  could  have  developed  fron^ 
mathematical  data  the  true  and  best  form  for  pump  vanes  at 
different  heads. 


It  is  true  Professor  Rankine  defined  a  form  of  vanes  which 
did  not  give  a  good  result  under  certain  circumstances.  I  am 
speaking  from  memory,  not  having  seen  the  drawings  for 
some  j'ears  past,  but,  as  noiv  remembered,  Uankinc's  proposed 
vanes  were  suited  for  low  heads  only,  and.  no  doubt,  his  com- 
putations were  correct,  as  all  must  be  if  the  premises  are  not 
mistaken  ;  I  may  also  remark,  in  respect  to  Appold's  wheels, 
that  computation  would  not  in  any  case  have  produced  vanes 
of  a  true  curve  such  as  are  shown  in  drawings  of  his  pumps 
made  at  the  time. 

Bessemer's  second  patent  of  1849,  a  treatise  it  might  he 
called  on  the  general  and  special  adaptations  of  Mr.  Bessemer's 
pumps  to  various  purposes,  is  an  interesting  study  at  this  day. 
His  pumps,  as  before  remarked,  can  be  explained  by  referring 
to  Blake's  pump,  fig.  15,  which  is  typical  of  all  the  modifica- 
tions in  Bessemer's  patent  of  1849,  and  already  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed. Then  followed  Gwynne's  improved  pumps,  and  to 
Messrs.  Qwynncs'  credit  be  it  said,  the  workmanship  on  cen- 
trifugal pumps  and  the  engines  to  operate  them  retvched  in 
the  lundsof  this  firm  a  perfection  that  perhaps  no  other  branch 
of  similar  engineering  work  could  at  the  time  excel.  The  effi- 
ciency attained  with  centrifugal  pumps  was,  by  this  time,  such 
that  Harvey's  compound  direct  engines,  employed  to  drain 
Haarlem  Lake  in  Holland,  could  have  been  excelled  in  perform- 
ance at  one-half  the  original  cost  had  centrifugal  pumps  been 
employed  for  the  same  work. 

It  has  l)een  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  dates  hereto- 
fore given.  They  reach  back  but  76  years,  but  have  .been 
found  in  fragments,  and  are  far  from  orderly  arrangement 
here. 

THE  PROGHESS  OF  THE   "ART." 

It  is.  perhaps,  in  all  cases  unfair  to  indulge  in  censorious 
opinion  respecting  the  past  history  and  rise  of  an  enginccrinc 
manufacture,  or  the  development  of  a  new  class  of  macliinery, 
but  if  there  ever  was  a  case  where  such  opinion  was  Justifiable, 
that  of  centrifugal-pump  progress  is  such  a  case. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  pumps  remained  prac- 
tically where  they  begatu  "  The  last  was  like  unto  the  first," 
and  (luring  this  period  there  was  mistake,  retrogression  and  11 
failure  to  discern  simple  elementary  principles  that  surpasses 
present  belief. 

To  prove  this,  one  has  only  to  compare  the  first  American 
pumps  of  1818  with  those  now  made  in  this  country,  and  by 
Gwynne,  Allen,  Drysdale  and  others  in  Europe  at  the  present 
day.  This  is  enough  to  show  how  little  has  been  changed  or 
improved,  but  it  fails  to  in  any  degree  indicate  the  practice 
tliat  has  intervened. 

The  dynamical  laws  or  principles  involved  in  the  operation 
of  centrifugal  pumping  seem  to  present  but  little  of  the  com- 
plicity attendant  on  heat  engines,  or  in  dealing  with  expansive 
gases.  The  problem  is  simple  in  comparison  with  the  mathe- 
matics of  projectiles,  of  turbine  water  wheels,  or  a  dozen  other 
things  that  might  be  mentioned,  that  have  arisen  and  been  dis- 
po8«S  of  during  the  time. 

Centrifugal  pumps  have  gone  through  a  development  of  ex- 
periment by  mechanical  expedients,  a  method  generally  slow  and 
uncertain,  not  wholly  so,  however,  because  in  1848  we  2nd  Mr. 
Whitelaw  making  computations  involving  all  the  principal  con- 
ditions of  centrifugal  pumping.  Still  further  on,  however,  wc 
find  the  celebrated  Mr.  Itankine  suggesting  curves  for  the  vanes 
of  such  pumps,  at  variance  with  the  almost  universal  Appold 
form. 

Encased  impellers  have  been  one  of  the  stumbling-blocks 
over  which  nearly  all  pump-makers  have  made  their  way. 
Blake,  Gwynne  and  Andrews  in  America,  and  Bessemer  In 
England,  have  all  contributed  to  this  error,  if  error  it  be,  and 
within  a  few  years  past  the  same  old  round  has  been  gone  over 
again  by  a  firm  in  Massachusetts  that  adopted  the  Gwynne 
pump  in  other  respects,  but  at  first  employed  a  Bessemer  or 
Andrews  impeller.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Engineer,  Lon- 
don, appears  in  an  advertisement  various  sizes  and  adaptations 
of  centrifugal  pumps,  all  constructed  with  encased  impellers. 
The  writer  and  some  other  makers  in  California  followed  the 
same  course,  and,  as  before  remarked,  this  thing  has  been 
taken  up  and  at  some  time  abandoned  by  nearly  all  prominent 
makers  of  centrifugal  pumps. 

The  causes  for  this  are  not  difficult  to  trace.  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  desire,  for  commercial  and  other  reasons,  to  em- 
ploy a  single  inlet  at  one  side  of  the  pumps.  This  simplifies 
the  construction,  saves  a  great  deal  in  first  cost,  makes  the 
water-ducts  more  direct  and  free,  and  all  parts  more  accessi- 
ble. To  accommodate  this  construction,  seen  in  Mi.  Gwynne's 
pump  of  1850,  there  was  difficulty  in  balancing  the  inclosed 
wheel — that  is,  compensating  for  tlie  draft  on  the  inlet  side. 

Open  vanes,  like  those  in  the  Andrews  pump  of  1839,  avoid 
the  thrust,  but  such  vanes  to  be  made  of  cast  material  require 
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I  web  or  diaphragm  to  support  them,  and  as  soon  as  this  was 
introduced  the  thrust  became  destructive,  not  only  equaling 
the  indraft  or  suction,  but  the  whole  area  of  the  bacli  of  the 
disk  or  diaphragm  became  subject  to  a  pressure  equal  to  that 
in  tlie  discharge  pipe. 

There  is  a  recognition  of  this  difficulty  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gwynne 
in  1850,  and  his  ingenious  attempt  to  balance  inclosed  impel- 
lirs  by  a  vacuum  or  free  space  at  the  back.  This  is  very  com- 
plimentary to  his  engineering  insight  at  the  lime,  and  it  is  a 
question  now  whether 
there  is  any"  true  under- 
standing  among  engineers 
of  the  function  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  balancing 
chamber  described  in  his 
patent  of  1851.  It  seems 
to  be  a  vacuum  chamber 
to  balance  the  draft  of  the 
suction,  but  is,  in  fact,  to 
protect  that  much  of  the 
.irea  of  the  back  of  the  im- 
peller from  the  pressure 
within  the  casing. 

This  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  British  Associa- 
tion, at  Norwich,  Eng- 
land, in  1868,  by  John  and 
Henry  Gwynne.  and,  since 
tliat  time  at  least,  open 
impellers  have  been  a  con- 
stant feature  of  their  prac- 
tice, and  is  no  more  than 
a  return  to  the  principle 
of  the  Massachusetts  and 
Andrews  .  pumps  of  40 
years  before. 

The  adoption  of  open 
wheels  or  impellers,  it 
was  supposed,  called  for  a 
double  or  balanced  suc- 
tion, as  the  single  inlet 
forced  the  employment  of 
an  inclosed  or  double-disk 
runner.  It  was  a  cycle  of 
experiment  running  over 
a  period  of  40  years,  and 
ending  where  it  began,  if 
we  do  not  include  the  form 
of  the  vanes. 

Nothing  has  been  said 
of  French  practice,  and 
the  writer  must  confess  to 
some  prejudice  in  the 
matter,  because  of  certain 
reports  about  the  year 
1866,  when  there  was  a 

competitive  test  of  some  Gwynne  pumps  with  those  made  by 
M.  Coignard,  of  Paris.  The  Gwynne  pumps  were  set  down  as 
working  at  a  duty  of  35  per  cent.,  while  the  Coignard  pumps 
realized  nearly  double  the  same  effect.  Looking  at  the  con- 
struction in  the  two  cases,  and  making  such  deductions  as  a 
fair  inference  would  afford,  we  must  conclude  the  report  was 
of  no  value,  and  its  statements  impossible.  Since  then 
M.  Farcot,  of  Paris,  has  produced  some  fine  examples  of 
centrifugal  pumps  for  various  purposes,  some  of  them  to 
operate  against  a  head  of  30  meters,  and  large  pumps  of  excel- 
lent design,  such  as  have  been  erected  on  the  river  Nile  in 
Egypt. 

French  engineers  have  developed  a  good  deal  in  compound- 
ing pumps,  and,  I  believe,  Inrst  invented  the  double  or  multi- 
ple impellers,  one  discharging  into  another,  to  be  used  in  the 
case  of  high  heads.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  whether  Mr. 
Gwynue's  compound  pumps  were  first  proposed  or  not.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  much  importance  either  way,  because,  all 
things  considered,  it  is  doubtful  whether  compounding  is  a 
construction  to  be  recommended  beyond  certain  exceptional 
cases.  The  problem  involves  questions  not  answerable  by 
computation.  It  is  one  of  mechanism  and  endurance,  which 
future  experience  must  determine,  so  that  if  added  by  our 
French  friends  to  modern  pump  practice  it  must  stand  as  a 
feature  of  questionable  value. 

While,  as  pointed  out  in  the  beginning,  the  invention  of 
practical  centrifugal  pumps  belong  in  America,  their  develop- 
ment and  application  in  an  extensive  way  was  for  a  long  time 
mainly  the  work  of  English  engineers.  The  draining  of  marsh 
and  overflowed  lands,  and  for  graving  docks,  are  the  principal 


purposes  to  which  the  larger  class  of  centrifugal  pumps  are 
applied,  and  neither  of  these  wants  had,  down  to  10  years  ago, 
existed  to  any  extent  in  the  United  States. 

The  draining,  irrigation  and  reclamation  of  land,  while  it  is 
to  some  extent  owing  to  the  physical  circumstances  of  a  coun- 
try, is  mainly  a  matter  of  the  value  of  land  and  its  scarcity. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  California,  to  great  fertility,  but  except 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  there  has  been  until  very  recently  no  need 
of  water-raising  for  tliese  purposes,  at  least  not  enough  to 


MAP  OF  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  FROM  GETTT8BURQ  TO  BALTIMORE. 

cause,  as  in  Europe,  a  complete  development  of  the  most  suit- 
able machinery  for  the  purpose. 

At  present  there  is  a  change  going  on.  The  cultivation  of 
rice  in  the  Southern  States,  and  of  cranberries  and  some  other 
crops  in  the  Northern  States,  the  enhanced  value  of  marsh  land 
near  large  cities,  and  the  greatly  increased  value  of  alluvial 
plains,  tegin  to  call  for  the  development  and  improvement  of 
water-raising  appliances. — Induttry. 

(to  be  CONTINtJKD.) 


ELECTRIC 


RAILROAD  FROM  GETTYSBURG  TO 
BALTIMORE. 


The  sketch  map  herewith  shows  the  location  of  an  electric 
railroad  which  is  intended  to  connect  the  now  historic  Gettys- 
burg with  Baltimore.  To  those  unfamiliar  with  this  section 
of  country  it  should  be  said  that  most  of  the  southern  portion 
of  Pennsylvania,  indicated  on  the  map,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  Marylsnd  lying  between  it  and  Baltimore,  is  very  rich 
farming  land,  and  is  thickly  settled.  In  the  pre-railroad 
period,  early  in  this  century,  turnpike  roads  were  built 
through  this  region  to  Baltimore,  and  the  produce  in  the  sec- 
tion shown  on  our  map  and  from  far  beyond  it  was  hauled  to 
Baltimore  on  wliat  were  known  as  Couestoga  wagons,  which 
were  drawn  by  four,  six.  and  sometimes  eight  horses.  The 
writer  recalls  that  in  his  schoolboy  days  these  wagons  passing 
through  his  native  place— which  was  Hauover,  and  is  indi- 
cated on  the  map — were  a  daily  sight,  pas-sing  up  and  down 
on  the  turnpike,  shown  by  dotted  Ones.    This  itmd  extended 
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from  Hanover  to  Rcisterstown,  and  also  extended  northward 
to  Carlisle  and  Harrisburg,  and  connected  with  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  turnpikes  in  Pennsylvania.  Another  similar  road  con- 
nected Gettysburg  with  lieisterstown,  and  from  there  a  single 
line  le<l  to  Baltimore.  The  amount  of  traffic  on  these  roads, 
up  to  the  fifties  and  sixties,  was  very  large.  After  that 
period  it  was  diverted  to  the  railroads.  The  relation  which 
Baltimore  occupied  to  this  country  is  very  naively  stated  in 
Peter  Parley's  "  First  Book  of  History,"  published  in  the  thir- 
ties. In  that  book  the  antiable  historian  said  :  "  After  seeing 
the  rest  of  the  city"  (Baltimore)  "  you  should  go  to  Howard 
Street,  where  you  will  notice  a  great  many  wagons  loaded 
with  flour.  Baltimore  is  the  greatest  flour  market  in  the  woild. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  barrels  are  brought  here  every 
year  from  various  parts  of  Maryland,  and  from  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  It  is  then  sent  in  ships  to  New 
York,  Boston,  Charleston  and  various  foreign  countries." 

As  remarked  above,  this  trade  was  diverted  from  the  turn- 
pike roads  to  the  railroads.  An  effort  is  about  to  be  made  to 
get  some  of  it  back.  The  present  turnpike  between  Gettys- 
.burg  and  Baltimore,  as  explained,  is  shown  by  the  heavv  black 
line  in  the  map.     This,  as  will  be  seen,  is  nearly  an  air  line  be- 
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new  line  will  afford  excellent  facilities  to  the  many  strangers 
and  foreigners  who  annually  visit  the  Imttle-fleld,  and  will  Ix 
the  means  of  bringing  the  territory  Itetween  Westminster  anil 
Gettysburg  into  direct  communication  with  Baltimore.  TIk 
present  means  of  reaching  these  points  from  Baltimore  are  by 
the  turnpikes  which  form  the  route  of  electric  lines,  or  by  th( 
Baltimore  &  Hanover,  Hanover  Junction.  Hanover  &  Gettys- 
burg steam  railroads,  which  are  controlled  by  the  Western 
Maryland  Railroad  Company. 

Owing's  Mills,  where  the  power  house  is  to  Ikj  located,  wa.s 
for  many  years  connected  with  the  Northern  Central  Railroad, 
which  is  located  east  of  it  by  the  Green  Spring  Branch— shown 
on  the  map.  This  was  originally  laid  with  old  strap  rails,  and 
for  a  long  time  was  operated  by  horses.  The  writer  can  recall 
a  journey  on  this  road  in  the  fifties  on  the  top  of  a  four- 
wheeled  coach-body  car  similar  to  those  which  were  duplicates 
of  the  old  cars  used  on  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  Railroad,  and 
which  were  exhibited  at  Chicago  last  year.  The  motive 
power  on  the  Green  Spring  P.ranch  was  a  faithful  mule. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  capitalists  are  said  to  be  large 
holders  of  the  bonds,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Widener-Elkins 
syndicate  holds  an  interest  in  it. 
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METHODS  OF  DISTRIBtmNO  COHPBKS8ED  AIR  IN  PARIS. 


tween  the  termini ;  and  this  road  is  to  be  used  in  carrying  out 
the  project  on  account  of  its  straightneas  and  because  of  the 
many  towns,  large  and  small,  that  have  grown  up  along  it. 
The  distance  from  Baltimore  to  Gettysburg  by  the  proposed 
route  is  50  miles,  as  against  72  miles  by  the  steam  railroads. 

The  parts  of  the  line  to  be  provided  by  different  compa- 
nies are  :  The  Pimlico  &  Pikesville  Line,  7  miles,  opened  in 
1892  from  Druid  Hill  Park.  Baltimore,  to  Pikesville  ;  the 
Pikesville,  Iteisterstown  &  Emory  Grove  Railway,  9  miles, 
from  Pikesville  to  Reisterstown,  with  an  extension  of  1^  miles 
to  Emory  Grove  camp  grounds.  Contracts  for  this  road  were 
awarded  last  week. 

The  power  house  will  l>e  located  at  Owing's  Mills ;  the 
Westminster  &  Union  Mills  Railway,  17  miles,  from  Reisters- 
town through  Westminster  to  Union  Mills  ;  the  Gettysburg 
Electric  Line,  17  miles,  from  Union  Mills  through  Littlestown, 
Pa.,  to  Gettysburg.  Several  miles  of  this  line  are  now  built 
south  from  Gettysburg  across  the  famous  battle-field.    This 


THE  DISTRIBUTION   OF  COMPRESSED  AIR   IN 
PARIS. 


In  1879  the  first  trials  were  made  in  Paris  of  what  was  after- 
ward known  as  the  Popp  compressed  air  system  ;  the  earliest 
installation  was  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  for  some  years  the 
application  was  limited  to  the  operation  of  clocks  in  the  streets 
as  well  as  in  private  houses.  "The  central  station  was  located 
in  a  small  bidlding,  in  the  basement  of  which  were  two  com- 
pressors driven  each  bv  a  6  H.P.  engine  :  on  the  first  floor 
were  the  pressure  regulators  and  other  controlling  apparatus, 
and  a  master  clock  which  distributeil  pneumatic  impulses  at 
minute  intervals  throughout  the  system  of  air  pipes. 

In  a  few  years,  however,  applications  to  obtain  compressed 
air  as  a  motive  force  became  numerous  from  small  users  of 
power,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  demands  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  very  modest  installation  in  the  Rue  St. 
Anne.    The  first  extension  was  completed  in  1880,  when  the 
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Rue  St.  Fargeau  works  were  started  on  a  60  II.  P.  basis.  An- 
licipating  rapid  extension,  Mr.  Popp,  bad  secured  a  site  of  near- 
ly eigbt  acres  in  tlie  Rue  St.  Fargeau,  and  by  1887  no  less  than 
"i.OOO  H.P.  were  required  to  compress  the  air  consumcil. 
Kresli  extensions  followed,  and  large  additional  works  were 
(orapleted  in  1892  on  the  Quai  de  la  Gare.  At  present  the  de- 
velopment appears  to  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Two  central  stations— those  of  St.  Fargeau  and  the  Quai 
lie  la  Gare— representing  together  13,000  H.P,  From  these 
two  stations  there  were  distributed  through  air  mains  in  1892 
no  less  than  250,000,000  cubic  yards  of  air. 

2.  Two  central  time  stations  for  the  operation  of  pneumatic 
clocks  throughout  Paris. 

3.  A  reuau  of  104  miles  of  mains,  of  which  41  are  devoted 
to  the  time  service,  and  63  miles  to  the  distribution  of  power 
for  commercial  uses  :  there  is  also  a  total  length  of  the  system 
of  service  pipes  of  61  miles. 

4.  Sixteen  refrigerating  chambers  in  the  basement  of  the 
Bourse  du  Commerce. 

5.  Two  stations  of  about  1,000  H.P.,  used  for  generating 
electricity  with  compressed-air  motors. 

6.  Twenty-eight  hundred  H.P.  of  compressed  air  consumed 
for  90  special  installations. 

7.  Seventy-four  hundred  public  and  private  clocks. 

8.  Three  stations  producing  compressed  air  at  high  pressure, 
and  representing  about  1,300  H.P.  These  are  intended  for 
street  railroad  traction. 

The  Quai  de  la  Gare  works  were  designed  for  a  total  capac- 
ity of  24,000  H.P.,  divided  into  three  groups.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  8,000  H.P.  is  now  at  work.  The  air  is  compressed  by 
four  triple-expansion  Corliss  engines  (2,000  H.P.),  and  steam 
is  supplied  by  20  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers,  divided  into  bat- 
teries of  five.  The  compressors  operate  by  stages,  and  have 
each  two  low-pressure  and  one  high-pressure  cylinder.  The 
air  is  cooled  during  compression  by  spray  injectors.  The  en- 
gines are  vertical,  and  the  compressors  are  driven  from  an 
overhead  shaft. 

The  following  are  some  particulars  of  the  installation  : 

Namber  of  sections  in  each  boiler IS 

"       "  tabe*  per  Mction 0 

"       "       "      "    boiler 106 

Lengtb  of  tubes 17.8  ft. 

Diameter  of  tabes 3.94  in. 

Total  heating  surface  of  tnbes  per  boiler 1,(B8  sq.  ft 

Diameter  of  steam  cylinders,  high-pressure    83.47  in. 

"         "      "  "  Intermediate S5.1S  " 

**  *•      '•  '*  low  preriBare 78.74** 

Air-compressing  cylinders,  '*  43.81" 

"  •'  highpressnre 30.71" 

The  boilers  are  registered  for  170  lbs.,  and  the  working 
pressure  is  about  140  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  compressors  are  arranged  to  deliver  into  the  receivers 
at  a  pressure  of  114  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  quantity  of  air 
actually  compressed  by  the  four  engines  per  hour  to  114  lbs.  is 
equal  to  about  70,000  cubic  meters,  or  2,470,000  cub.  ft.,  at 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  air  is  compreMed  by  each  engine 
into  two  reservoirs  having  a  capacity  of  1,000  cub.  ft.,  whence 
it  flows  into  the  principal  air  main,  which  is  19.69  in.  in  diame- 
ter. The  sizes  of  the  mains  vary  from  this  diameter  to  11.8 
in.  ;  the  larger  are  made  of  wrought  iron  welded  ;  the  smaller 
are  of  cast  iron.  The  secondary-  mains  range  from  7.87  in.  in 
diameter  to  1.58  in.  ;  the  service  pipes  are  of  lead,  and  their 
diameters  vary  from  3.15  in.  to  1.58  in. 

When  the  station  on  the  Quai  de  la  Gare  was  undertaken  the 
Creusot  Company,  who  supplied  the  engines,  guaranteed  as  a 
maximum  consumption  of  fuel  1.54  lbs.  per  I.H.P.  per  hour. 
The  conditions  of  trials  as  laid  down  in  the  specifications  were  : 

Dnration  of  each  trial 6honn. 

Nnmber  of  revoIatioDS  per  mlnnte 60 

Boiler  pressure 163  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Effective  pressure  of  compressed  air 113  lbs. 

Maiimam  Indicated  H.  P. »,000 

Pnel Briquettes  d'Anzln. 

An  official  trial  was  made  only  on  January  19,  1893,  about 
13  months  after  the  engines  had  been  in  constant  work.  The 
following  figures  give  the  principal  i^ults  obtained  : 

Average  namber  of  revolntlons  per  minute 69.635 

pressure  of  steam  In  boilers , 163  lbs. 

"          "          "       "     at  the  admission   valre  of   the  high- 
pressure  cylinder 146  " 

Average  vacuum  in  the  condenser 28.3S  in. 

Pressure  of  air  in  compressors,  low  pressure 8i.7  lbs. 

"       "    *'    "  "  high  pressure ..101    " 

Temperature  of  the  air  when  entering  the  low-pressure  compres- 
sors  40.67F. 

Temperature  of  the  air  whan  leaving  the  high-pressure  compressor.69.0  " 

U.  P.  indicated 1996.5 

Net  fuel  consumed  par  H.  P.  per  boor 1.81b. 
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Two  trials,  at  an  interval  of  three  months,  were  made  to  test 
the  efficiency  of  the  engines  and  compressors,  and  the  results 
tabulated  above  were,  it  is  stated,  arrived  at. 

It  would  appear,  from  these  trials,  that  the  mean  total  effi- 
ciency is  80.8  per  cent.  It  is  claimed  that  the  actual  cost  of 
100  cubic  meters  (3,530  cub.  ft.)  of  air  compressed  to  113  Ibe. 
per  square  inch  is  .4536  francs,  or  less  than  5d.  This  figure 
was  arrived  at  after  a  trial  of  24  hours  in  the  station  of  the 
Quai  de  la  Gare,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  the  results  obtained 
from  three  months'  subsequent  working. 

INDUSTRIAL  APPLICATIONS  OP  COMPRBSSED  AIR  IN  PARIS. 
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The  applications  of  compressed  air  in  Paris  are  very  numer- 
ous and  varied,  but  according  to  the  latest  information  the 
following  classification  may  be  made  : 

1.  Distribution  of  power  in  quantities  ranging  from  the 
minute  time  impulses  to  motors  of  150  H.P.  It  a  worth  no- 
ticing that  in  many  workshops  old  steam  engines  are  now 
work«l  with  compressed  air,  the  boilers  serving  as  reservoirs 
in  which  the  air  is  heated  before  admission  to  the  cylinders. 

2.  Ventilation  and  other  sanitary  purposes. 

3.  Refrigerators,  especially  cold  stores  for  the  preservation 
of  meat,  etc. 

At  the  Bourse  du  Commerce  the  installation  for  this  purpose 
is  large,  comprising  16  cold-air  stores,  containing  together 
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5,300  cub.  ft.  Besides  this,  compressed  air  is  used  to  drive 
motors  for  electric  lighting  ;  the  exhaust  from  these  motors  is 
utilized  to  assist  in  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  cold 
stores.  Another  series  of  motors  at  the  Bourse  installation  is 
used  for  heating  and  ventilating  purposes  throughout  the  es- 
tablishment. 

4.  The  manufacture  of  ice  as  a  by  product  of  the  compressed 
air  used  as  a  motive  power. 

5.  Elevating  or  lifting  water  and  other  liquids  ;  this  is  applied 
chiefly  to  breweries,  but  there  are  large  installations  at  the 
d<'p*>t8  of  Bercy  and  the  Qua!  St.  Bernard  for  lifting  wines, 
spirits,  etc. 

6.  Emptying  cesspools  {rising  Retiro). 

7.  Passenger  ami  luggage  elevators. 

8.  Pneumatic  clocks  on  the  boulevards  in  Paris  and  in  about 
2,000  private  houses. 

9.  Mechanical  traction  on  the  Nogent  tramways  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  8}  miles.  This  application  of  compressed  air 
is  on  the  Mckarski  system. 

The  tabic  on  page  467  gives  an  idea  of  many  of  the  various 
ases  to  which  compressed  air  has  been  put  in  Paris  : 

One  of  the  most  interesting  applications  of  compressed  air  in 
Paris  will  be  that  for  the  propulsion  of  tram  car?  on  the  Conti 
system,  a  system  already  in  experimental  use,  we  believe,  in 
Vienna.  Some  preliminary  trials  have  been  inade  at  Nantes 
and  at  Nogent,  and  the  results  obtained  sufficiently  good  to 
justify  the  Compagnie  Oenerale  des  Omnibus  to  construct- 
three  lines  in  Paris,  which  will  be  opened  for  traffic  during 
the  present  year.  In  the  Conti  system  the  air  is  compressed  at 
a  relatively  high  pressure  at  a  central  station  :  it  is  then  ad> 
mitted  into  the  mains  B  placed  beneath  the  rails  (see  diagram, 
figs.  1  and  2,  on  previous  page). 

Branches  C  lead  the  air  nearly  to  the  surface  into  automatic 
devices  by  which  the  car  reservoiis  can  be  charged.  By  this 
arrangement  it  is  consideretl  that  one  central  station  will  be 
sufficient  whatever  the  length  of  the  line  may  be  ;  and  as  the 
charging  devices  can  be  introduced  at  short  intervals,  the  dead 
weight  of  reservoirs  to  be  carried  is  relatively  small.  The 
distance  between  the  charging  stations  varies  according  to  the 
circumstances,  but  for  convenience  they  should  be  located  at 
the  recognized  stopping-places.  Fig.  3  is  a  diagram  that  gives 
some  idea  of  the  arrangement.  An  iron  box  is  sunk  into  the 
roadway  to  inclose  the  mechanism  ;  the  box  is  covered  by  a 
plate  containing  two  hinged  flaps  F  placed  immediately  over 
the  air  nozzle  E.  The  nozzle  is  the  continuation  of  a  plunger 
working  in  the  cylinder  E,  I,  which  can  be  placed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  air  main.  K&  the  front  truck  of  the  car  passes 
over  the  rails  it  strikes  the  lever  O,  and,  depressing  it,  opens 
a  valve  that  admits  air  beneath  the  plunger  E,  raises  it,  and 
causes  the  air  nozzle  to  push  open  the  flaps  F  and  rise  above 
the  level  of  (he  road.  By  the  time  it  has  reached  its  full 
height  the  nozzle  engages  in  a  connection,  H,  communicating 
with  the  reservoirs,  which  are  filled  in  a  few  seconds.  The 
valve  is  then  closed,  and  as  the  car  proceeds  the  lever  O  is 
released,  the  air  beneath  the  plungers  in  the  cylinder  E  es- 
capes, and  the  nozzle  falls,  the  flaps  ^closing  over  it  and  re- 
storing tlie  street  surface.  In  the  event  of  the  mechanism 
iKJComing  deranged,  air  standpipes  are  provided,  so  that  the 
reservoirs  can  be  charged  by  coupling  up. 

The  results  obtained  will  be  watched  with  considerable  in- 
terest ;  so,  as  soon  a.s  the  system  passes  out  of  its  experimental 
stage,  which  it  promises  to  do  shortly  under  the  care  of  the 
Compagnie  Oenerale  des  (Jmrnhna.— Engineering. 


THE  HEATING  POWER  OF  SMOKE.* 


It  appears  to  be  generally  supposed  that  a  large  percentage 
of  fuel  is  lost  iu  smoke,  and  random  statements  have  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  loss  in  heating  power  due  to  the 
passing  away  of  combustible  matters  in  smoKy  furnace  gases 
may  reach  as  high  as  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  A  little  con- 
sideration, however,  will  show  that  the  loss  of  any  large  per- 
centage of  combustible  matter,  and  consequently  of  heating 
power,  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  This  may  be  proved  in 
two  ways  :  (1)  by  calculation  of  the  two  sources  of  heating 
power  as  shown  by  an  analysis  of  coal  or  dross  used  for  steam 
raising  ;  and  (2)  by  actual  analysis  of  the  furnace  gases  for 
combustible  solids  and  gases. 

In  the  following  paper  are  given  the  results  of  these  two 
methods  of  olieervation,  the  same  dross  being  analyzed  and 
also  eipployed  as  fuel  in  a  works  furnace,  from  which  smoky 
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gases  were  given  off  which  were  tested  for  combustible  mat- 
ters. 
1.  The  following  Is  the  analysis  of  the  dross  employed  : 

Per  cent. 

Gas,  tar.  etc 87.63 

Fixed  carbon 49.97 

Sulphur 0.40 

Ash 2.72 

Water 9.28 


100.00 

Heating  power  (practical)  due  to  gas,  tar,  etc.       1.16 
Heating  power  (practical)  due  to  flxed  carbons.      6.49 

7.65 

The  points  to  be  observed  are  the  relative  proportions  of 
heating  power  (represented  in  the  analysis  by  the  number  of 
pounds  of  water  212"  F.  capable  of  being  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness by  1  lb.  of  fuel)  given  out  respectively  by  the  combustion 
of  gas,  tar,  etc.,  and  by  the  fixed  carbon.  These  are  calcu- 
lated according  to  Playfair's  well-known  formula,  which  was 
practically  tested  on  coals  intended  for  the  British  Navy,  and 
which  shows  that  while  1  lb.  of  fixed  carbon  is  capable  when 
burned  of  evaporating  13  lbs.  of  water  at  212°  F.  to  dryness,  1 
lb.  of  the  gas,  tar,  etc.,  will  only  evaporate  3.1  lbs.  From 
these  figures  it  appears  that  in  the  coal  or  dross,  the  ^as,  tar, 
etc.,  only  contribute  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  given  out 
during  tne  combustion,  and  that  the  flxed  carbon  produces  the 
remainder,  or  85  per  cent.  In  coals  with  less  of  the  formt-r 
ingredients  and  more  of  the  latter,  which  is  commonly  the  cas<'. 
the  proportion  given  out  by  the  volatile  constituents  would  l>t- 
considerably  reduced.  It  is  thus  perfectly  clear  that  even 
though  the  whole  of  the  volatile  matters  (which  can  alone  be 
accountable  for  any  loss  of  combustible  material)  escaped  com- 
bustion, there  could  not  possibly  be  a  greater  Iobs  of  heat  than 
15  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  even  in  such  an  extreme  case  as  this 
represents. 

2.  An  analysis  was  made  of  the  furnace  gases  given  off  dur- 
ing the  burning  of  the  dross  of  which  the  results  are  given 
above,  with  the  following  results  : 

Gases  very  GaseB  almost 

smoky.  free  from  smoke. 

Per  cent,  by  Per  cent,  hy 

TOlnme.  TOlome. 

Carbonic  acid 6.0  8  5 

"       oxide none  none 

Hydrocarbons trace  none 

Nitrogen 79.9  79.9 

Oxygen 15.1  16.6 

100.00  100.00 

It  has  been  asserted  that  carbonic  oxide  is  given  off  in  con- 
siderable quantity  when  much  smoke  is  being  produced,  but  it 
does  not  appear  in  this  case  ;  and  Hempel,  in  his  work  on 
"  Gas  Analysis, "  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  little  or  no  com 
bustible  gases  aie  present  in  furnace  gases.  He  says  :  ' '  Fur 
nace  gases  usually  contain  only  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen  and 
nitrogen.  All  other  gases  are  present  in  but  very  small 
amounts.  In  oft-repeated  analyses  the  author  has  always 
found  only  traces  of  carbon  monoxide,  methane  and  the  heavy 
hydrocarbons."  This  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  analyses 
given  above,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  presence 
of  carbonic  oxide  or  other  combustible  gases  in  furnace  gases 
is  a  most  unusual  occurrence.  This  is  quite  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  no  appreciable  loss  of  heat,  even  when  the  furnace 
gases  are  smoky,  can  be  attributed  to  the  passing  away  of  the 
products  of  imperfect  combustion  in  the  gaseous  form  at  least. 

That  there  is  loss  of  combustible  matter  in  the  smoke  is 
an  undoubted  fact,  but  the  quantity  seems  also  to  be  greatly 
magnified  in  certain  random  statements.  In  the  experiment 
referred  to  above  the  soot  was  also  collected  during  one  hour 
and  a  half  with  the  following  results  : 

Grains  per  100  cnb.  ft. 
of  furnace  gates. 

Carbonaceous  matter 30.81 

Ash  or  mineral  matter 20.65 

Total  soot 51.46 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  soot  collected  consisted  largely 
of  mineral  or  incombustible  matter.  In  several  experiments 
to  estimate  the  soot  in  furnace  gases  similar  results  to  those 
were  obtained,  and  the  average  would  come  very  close  to  the 
quoted  results  of  this  special  test. 

To  find  how  much  carbonaceous  matter  was  actually  lost  as 
smoke,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
of  furnace  gases  given  off  by  the  combustion  of,  say,  one  ton 
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of  the  dross.  If  the  pcrceDtage  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  furnace 
^'iises  is  talien  at  5  per  cent.,  the  total  volume  of  these  given 
off  from  one  ton  of  dross  would  be  about  940,000  cub.  ft. 
measured  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure,  and  this 
would  contain  41  lbs.  of  carbonaceous  matter  and  27  lbs.  of 
mineral  matter.  This  would  represent  1.8  per  cent,  of  the 
volatile  matters  (gas,  tar,  etc.),  given  in  the  analysis  of  the 
dross  ;  and  if  from  this  is  now  calculated  the  heating  power 
:iccording  to  Playfair's  formula,  it  will  only  come  to  0.057. 
This  figure,  compared  with  the  practical  heating  power  (7.65) 
of  the  dross,  goes  to  show  that  the  solid  combustible  matter  of 
the  smoke  can  only  account  for  the  very  small  percentage  of 
0.74  of  the  total  heating  power  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  coal. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments  it  is  evident  that  the  loss 
of  combustible  matters  in  smolie  is  very  small  indeed,  and  that 
the  belief  in  immense  loss  by  this  cause  is  simply  a  fallacy,  and 
it  is  decidedly  not  corroborated  by  experiment.  In  adopting 
nietliods  of  removing  the  smoke  nuisance,  it  must  therefore  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  little  or  no  gain  in  burning  smoke, 
and  that  other  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem,  such  as 
Duller 's  smoke  absorption  process,  ought  also  to  receive  con- 
sideration. 

• ♦  ■ 

ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN. 


The  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
lile  sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publications  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  to  help  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suEFering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  tliem.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  the  infor- 
mation which  will  help  make  our  list  more  complete  or  correct, 
or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind  of 
accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a  great 
favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  less^  the  risk  and  danger  to 
wliich  the  men  to  whom  we  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  August,  has 
been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  AUGUST. 

Sioux  City,  August  2.— Two  freight  trains  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  collided  on  a  bridge  at  this 
point.  The  engineer  and  fireman  jumped  and  escaped  with 
slight  injuries. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  August  3. — Two  freight  engines  on  the 
Wabash  liailroad  collided  near  here  to-day,  and  Engineer 
Clarke  was  killed. 

Field,  Man.,  August  3.— The  boiler  of  a  locomotive  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  exploded  near  here  to-day.  The 
engineer,  B.  Wheatly,  and  fireman,  A.  Hunt,  were  instantly 
killed. 

Cuml>erland,  Md.,  August  3.— A  coal  train  was  wrecked  at 
Mud  Cut,  on  the  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to-day. 
The  engine  jumped  the  track  and  ran  against  a  bank  and 
turned  upside  down.  The  engineer  was  beneath  the  engine, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bruises  about  the  face  was 
unhurt  ;  the  fireman  sustained  a  slight  injury. 

Wittenberg,  Wis.,  August  3.— Cliarles  Heulin,  engineer  on 
the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western  Railroad,  was  killed 
while  at  work  under  his  engine  early  this  morning  ;  another 
freight  train  backed  in  against  the  rear  of  his  freight  train, 
forcing  the  engmc  forward  and  crushing  the  man  under  the 
tire-box. 

Urbana,  O.,  August  3.— A  passenger  train  on  the  New  York, 
Pittsburgh  &  Ohio  liailroad  struck  a  freight  car  on  a  siding 
this  morning.  Joe  Dano,  tlie  engineer,  was  internally  injuted, 
and  Fireman  James  Douglas  slightly  hurt. 

Warren,  Pa.,  August  3. — A  passenger  train  on  the  Dunkiik, 
-Vliegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh  liailroad  was  ditched  here  this 
afternoon.  Engineer  Beardsly  was  scalded  about  the  head, 
and  Fireman  Robbins  was  cut  on  the  forehead. 

Akron,  O  ,  August  3.— A  collision  occurred  betw^n  two 
freight  trains  on  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road to-<lay.  Engineer  M.  Stack  was  crushed  to  death,  and 
his  fireman,  John  Shoop,  badly  scalded. 

Rochellc,  Fla.,  August  4.— A  mixed  train  on  the  Florida 
Sjuthern  Railroail  plunged  into  a  lime  sink  near  here  this 
morning.  The  engine  and  two  cars  were  completely  wrecked. 
Engineer  Rampaner  was  seriously  injured. 

Lima,  O.,  August  4.— A  freight  train  on  the  Pittsbuigh, 


Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad  ran  into  an  open  switch  at 
this  point  to-day.  The  engineer  and  fireman  were  s(Hnewhat 
bruised. 

Cincinnati,  0.,  August  5.— A  Panhandle  freight  was  wrecked 
at  Crestonville  to-day  by  running  over  a  cow.  The  fireman, 
M.  Neil,  was  killed,  and  Engineer  Egan  was  slightly  injured. 

Grand  Junction,  Col.,  August  8. — A  head-end  collision  oc- 
curred on  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway  to-day,  in  which 
Fireman  Pickering  was  killed  ;  the  engineers  of  the  two  en- 
gines were  seriously  scalded. 

Des  Moines,  la.,  August  8.— A  cinder  dropping  from  a  loco- 
motive on  a  bridge  at  Peru  caused  a  smouldering  and  burning 
of  the  main  stringers  to  such  an  extent  that  a  train  on  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad  was  wrecked  by  the  collapse 
of  the  structure.    The  engineer  and  fireman  were  both  killed. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  August  9. — A  northern- bound  passenger  train 
on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  plunged  over 
a  50-f  t  trestle  4  miles  north  of  Lincoln  to-night.  Isaac  Depew, 
the  engineer,  and  William  Craig,  fireman,  were  killed.  Train- 
wrecking  is  susp>ected. 

Tacoma,  Wash..  August  10. — There  was  a  head-end  collision 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  about  15  miles  from  this  city 
to-day.  Engineer  L.  H.  Harmon  was  instantly  killed,  and  his 
fireman,  E.  Martin,  was  so  seriously  injur^  that  he  died. 
The  accident  was  the  result  of  an  order  given  by  the  train 
despatcher. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  10.— Joseph  Haas,  an  engineer 
on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  fell  from  his  engine 
to-day  and  fractured  several  ribs. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  August  10. — A  passenger  train  on  the 
Southern  Kansas  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway  ran  into  the  rear  end  of  a  stock  train  just  east  of 
Olathe  to-night.  The  engineer  and  fireman  were  injured  by 
jumping,  the  fireman's  leg  being  broken  and  his  head  and 
body  being  badly  bruised.  Engineer  Comstock  escaped  with 
a  few  cuts  and  bruises  and  a  badly  crippled  hand. 

Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  August  11.— The  engine  on  the  fast  train 
of  the  Cincinnati  Railroad  broke  a  front  truck  just  south  of 
Barren  Fork  to-day.  The  engineer  and  fireman  were  slightly 
Injured. 

Topeka,  Kan.,  August  12.— A  collision  occurred  between 
two  freiglit  trains  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  liail- 
road, at  Hurdland,  Mo.,  to-day,  in  which  Engineer  Huraphrey 
was  killed.  On  evidence  given  by  his  fireman  after  the  col- 
lision, it  is  probable  he  died  of  fright.  His  evidence  was  : 
As  they  approached  the  Hurdland  switch  he  moved  to  Hum- 
phrey's side  of  the  cab  and  said  :  "  Was  it  not  at  Gibbs  we 
had  orders  to  stop?"  Just  then  the  headlight  of  the  west- 
bound train  showeid  around  the  curve.  Humphrey  said  not  a 
word  nor  moved  hand  or  foot,  but  looked  straight  ahead  with 
glassy  eyes  at  the  other  engine,  which  was  movmg  at  a  terrific 
rate.  The  fireman  spoke  to  him  again,  but  still  the  engineer 
did  not  move,  and  the  fireman  to  save  his  life  jumped.  The 
other  engineer  and  fireman  reversed  their  engine  and  saved 
themselves  by  jumping. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  August  12.— The  locomotive  on  the 
morning  passenger  train  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
jumped  the  track  just  outside  the  depot  here  to-day.  Engi- 
neer Dunbar  received  some  injuries  about  the  back  and  hip. 
and  a  fireman  by  the  name  of  Story  was  cut  about  the  head 
and  arms. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  August  13.— Charles  Briggs,  the  engmeer 
on  the  Southern  Railway,  was  struck  by  a  passing  train  as  he 
stepped  oft  his  engine  this  morning  ;  he  was  instantly  killed. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  13.— A  Lehigh  Valley  freight  train 
ran  into  a  Buffalo  Creek  freight  engine  near  the  city  limits 
to-day.  Both  were  backing  at  the  same  time,  and  the  morn 
ing  was  densely  foggy.  George  Pitts,  one  of  the  engineers, 
was  slightly  hurt  about  the  back. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M..  August  16.— A  passenger  train  on  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroad  was  wrecked  by  a  washout  at 
Cubero  this  morning.  The  engine  was  ditclied,  and  James  H. 
Orton,  fireman,  was  killed,  and  William  Norris,  engineer,  was 
dangerously  injured. 

South  Whitley,  Ind.,  August  16.— A  freight  train  on  the 
Cumberland,  Wabash  &  Michigan  Railroad  was  run  into  at  u 
crossing  here  by  a  Wabash  freight  train.  The  engineer  and 
fireman  of  the  latter  train  jumped  and  were  slightly  injured 

Owensburg,  Ky.,  August  17.— A  freight  train  on  the  Har- 
densburgh  branch  of  the  Louisville,  St.  Louis  &  Texas  Rail- 
road was  wrecked  to-day.  Fireman  Wick  Dehannen  was 
fatally  injured. 

Sioux  City,  la.,  August  17.— A  fast  freight  on  the  Sioux 
City  «&  Pacific  Railroad  ran  into  a  box  car  at  River  Sioux 
to-<lay.  The  engine  and  six  cars  went  down  an  embankment, 
and  Engineer  Moorey  and  Fireman  McKenney  were  badly 
injured. 
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Lexington,  Ky.,  August  18. — A  fast  Florida  train  on  the 
Cincinnati  &  Southern  Railroad  was  wrecked  by  a  misplaced 
switch  at  Brannon.  The  engineer  and  fireman  were  seriously 
injured. 

MTorcester,  Mass.,  August  18.— There  was  a  bead-end  col- 
lision between  an  Adams  Express  train  and  an  accommoda- 
tion train  at  this  point  to-night.  The  engineer  of  the  Adams 
Express  train  did  not  see  the  ted  light  placed  on  the  west- 
hound  track  to  protect  the  accommodation  train  while  the 
latter  ran  over  the  cross-over.     He  was  slightly  injured. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  19.— A  freight  train  on  the  Wabash 
Road  struck  a  horse  2  miles  west  of  Jonesborough,  killing 
Engineer  C.  Welton,  and  Fireman  Ray  TUton  was  so  badly 
injured  that  he  subsequently  died. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  30.— A  fast  express  on  the  Vandalia 
Line  was  ditched  near  Pocahontas  this  evening.  Engineer 
Manafee  and  Fireman  Dickinson  were  seriously  injured.  The 
cause  of  the  wreck  is  unknown. 

Haynes  Falls,  N.  Y.,  August  20.— A  collision  occurred  be- 
tween a  wild  engine  and  that  of  a  paasenger  train  on  the 
Ulster  &  Delaware  Railroad,  at  Stony  Clove,  to-night.  The 
engineer  and  fireman  jumped  and  were  slightly  injured. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  August  20. — A  fast  tram  was  wrecked 
on  the  S<>uthern  Pacific  Railroad  near  £ldridge.  Charles  £. 
Ford,  the  fireman,  was  killed. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  August  20. — An  engine  on  the  Dunkirk, 
Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad  was  wrecked  by  a 
misplaced  switch  to-day.  The  engineer  jumped  and  was  quite 
badly  bruised. 

Ellenburg,  Wash.,  August  20. —A  freight  train  was  wrecked 
on  the  Seattle,  Lake  Shore  &  Eastern  Rjsiilway,  near  Latona, 
this  evening,  by  striking  a  cow.  The  engine  was  thrown  into 
a  ditch,  and  the  tender  ran  into  the  back  end  of  it,  killing 
Fireman  J.  Black  ;  the  engineer  was  somewhat  injured. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  August  21.—  A  freight  train  on 
the  Colorado  Midland  Railroad  was  wrecked  by  a  landslide 
10  miles  from  Idlewild.  Engineer  John  B.  Blocker  was  in- 
stantly killed. 

Huntington,  Pa.,  August  24.— There  was  a  collision  be- 
tween two  heavily  loaded  freight  trains  on  the  Pennsylvania 
lioad  near  here  this  morning.  Engineer  Preston  had  both 
legs  severed  from  the  body,  and  they  were  subsequently  found 
in  a  burning  fire-box.     He  died  from  the  result  of  his  injuries. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  August  27. — A  {lassenger  train  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  ran  into  a  boulder  near  Cairo  this 
morning,  throwing  the  engine  from  the  track.  Fireman 
Sbaughnessy  was  killed,  and  Engineer  Flannery  was  fatally 
injured. 

Chicago,  111.,  August  27.— A  passenger  train  on  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois  collided  with  a  switch  train  at  Thirty-sev- 
enth Street  to-day,  fatally  injuring  the  fireman. 

Ottumwa,  la.,  August  30. — There  was  a  collision  between 
two  freight  trains  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
road, near  Cleveland.  Qus  Starkman,  the  engineer,  was  in- 
stantly killai,  and  Ed.  Walker,  a  fireman,  fatally  injured. 

Springfield,  111.,  August  30. — A  freight  train  ran  into  an 
open  switch  near  Dawson  this  evening.  Engineer  Atkinson 
and  his  fireman  were  badly  injured,  the  engineer  probably 
fatally. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  August  31.— A  fast  passenger  train 
on  the  Chicago  &  West  Michigan  Railroad  ran  into  a  couple 
of  cows  south  of  Baldwin  to-day.  The  engine  was  over- 
turned, and  Engineer  John  S.  Patterson  so  badly  injured  that 
he  died  shortly  afterward.  John  Kobe,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
was  instantly  killed  by  being  crushed  under  the  engine. 

Our  report  for  August,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  41  accidents, 
in  which  17  engineers  and  15  firemen  were  killeJ,  and  22  en- 
gineers and  15  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the  acci- 
dents may  be  classified  as  follows  :  , 

Boiler  explosion '. ...........  1 

Broken  truck 1 

Cattle  on  track.   ..  4 

Cave-in 1 

Collisions 14 

Crushed  under  engine 1 

Derailments 3 

Falling  from  engine 1 

Landslide 2 

Misplaced  switch 4 

Struck  by  passing  train 1 

Struck  car  on  siding 2 

Train- wreckers. 1 

Trestle  burned 1 

Unknown 3 

Washout ,...., 1 

,41 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Master  Car  Builders'  Association.— The  Secretary  has  just 
issued  a  circular  giving  the  subjects  and  committees  for  the 
convention  that  is  to  be  held  in  June,  1893.  The  subjects  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  committees  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Interchange  of  Caks. — To  suggest  how  cars  in  inter- 
change may  be  maintained  equitably  to  owners  and  operators 
with  the  least  expense  and  detention.  Chairman,  Pulaski 
Leeds,  S.M.P.,  Louisville  »&  Nashville  Railroad,  Louisville,  Ky. 

2.  Road  Tests  op  Brake  Shoes.— To  conduct  and  report 
upon  a  series  of  comparative  tests  of  different  brake  shoes  in 
service,  with  as  complete  data  as  possible.  Chairman,  R.  H. 
Soule.  S.M.P.,  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad,  Roanoke,  Va. 

3.  Laboratory  Tests  of  Metal  for  Brake  Shoes. — To 
conduct  and  report  upon  laboratory  tests  of  different  brake 
shoes,  with  as  complete  data  as  possible.  Chairman,  S.  P. 
Bush,  S.M.P.,  Pennsylvania  Company,  Southwest  System, 
Columbus,  ,0. 

4.  LuBBiCATiON  OF  Cars. — Continued  from  1894  to  pursue 
its  own  recommendations  as  to  tests  of  oil  for  lubrication,  and 
to  consider  the  economics  of  journal  bearings  as  suggested  in 
this  report  if  feasible.  Chairman,  A.  M.  Waitt,  M.C.B.,  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  Cleveland,  O. 

5.  Air-brake  Tests.— Chairman,  G.  W.  Rhodes,  S.M.P., 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  Aurora,  111. 

6.  Air-brake  and  Hand-brake  Apparatus  on  Cars. — 
Continued  from  1894  to  consider  the  questions  raised  in  its  re- 
port, and  to  include  the  standard  levers  and  all  other  questions 
of  importance  pertaining  to  the  subject.  Chairman,  E.  D. 
Broimer.  M.C.B.,  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  Detroit,  Mich. 

7.  Automatic  Couplers.— To  advise  what  changes  may  be 
desirable  in  the  standaid  size  of  M.  C.  B.  automatic  coupler 
shanks,  and  to  recommend  a  standard  yoke  or  pocket  strap  for 
rear-end  attachments  to  cars.  Chairman,  J.  M.  Wallis,  Mech. 
Supt.,  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  Montreal,  Can. 

8.  Mounting  New  and  Second-hand  Wheels. — To  report 
upon  the  best  method  of  mounting  new  and  second-hand 
wheels  so  that  they  may  be  properly  located  upon  the  axle. 
Chairman,  J.  N.  Barr,  S.M.P..  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railroad,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

9.  Passenger  Car  Ends  and  Platforms.- To  consider 
what  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  construction  of  pas- 
senger ends  and  platforms  for  increased  strength  in  ordinary 
service  and  emergencies.  Chairman,  E.  W.  Grieves,  M.C.B., 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 

10.  Coal  Car  Sides.— To  suggest  best  methods  of  construc- 
tion and  staying  of  the  sides  of  60,000-lbs.  capacity  coal  cars 
with  high  sides.  Chairman,  R.  E.  Marshall,  S.M.P.,  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

He  has  also  issued  a  notice  calling  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers to  the  wheel  gauges.  This  circular  states  that  in  seeking 
to  make  arrangements  with  gauge  manufacturers  to  furnisb 
the  gauges  recently  adopted,  the  Executive  Committee  finds 
that  In  order  to  make  the  most  satisfactory  arrangements  as  to 
prices  it  is  desirable  to  have  some  idea  as  to  how  many  sets  of 
gauges  will  be  ordered  soon.  If  as  large  a  number  as  50  sets 
of  each  kind  can  be  guaranteed,  the  manufacturers'  prices  will 
be  much  lower.  "The  gauges  comprise  :  1.  Maximum  and 
minimum  wheel  fiange  thickness  gauge.  2.  Check  gauge  for 
mounting  wheels.  3.  A  set  of  nine  journal-bearing  and  wedge 
gauges.  If  50  sets  of  each  kind  can  be  guaranteed  to  manufac- 
turers, the  prices  will  not  exceed  the  following  figures  :  For 
No.  1,  $6.30  ;  No.  2,  |31.50  ;  No.  3,  $40.50. 


American  International  Association  of  Railway  Super- 
intendents of  Bridges  and  Buildings.— The  committee  ap- 
pointed by  this  Association  to  report  on  the  subject  of  De- 
pressed Cinder-pits  and  Other  Kinds  have  issued  a  circular  of 
inquiry  asking  for  information  on  this  subject.  The  (juestions 
asked  are  :  What  system  for  dumping  and  removing  ashes 
from  locomotives  is  in  use  on  your  road  ?  Give  general  de- 
scription and  the  location,  whether  In  amain  track,  side  track, 
or  8p)eclal  track.  If  a  pit  is  used,  give  depth,  clear  width  and 
length,  and  describe  in  general  the  kind  of  foundation,  mate- 
rials in  side  wall  and  bottom  of  pit,  coping,  rail  fastenings  or 
supports,  drainage,  and  the  methods  used  to  protect  against 
heat.  If  a  conveyor  system,  elevated  platform  with  dumping 
trestle,  or  other  method  in  use,  describe  same,  giving  princi- 
pal dimensions,  materials  and  details.  What  is  the  arrange- 
ment, location  and  height  of  ash-car  track  in  relation  to  the 
pit  or  dumping  track  ?  What  kind  of  coal  is  used  1  Does 
the  choice  or  dimensions  of  a  cinder-pit  system  depend  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  kind  of  coal  used,  and,  if  so,  in  what  re- 
spect ?  It  is  particularly  desired  to  obtain  first  cost  of  cinder- 
pits  or  other  systems  for  removing  ashes  ;  also  the  unit  cost  of 
operation— i.e.,  handling  the  ashes  from  pits  to  cars— and  the 
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output  capacity  of  a  pit  or  plant  of  given  size.  We  are  espe- 
cially desirous  of  obtaining  blue  prints  of  cinder-pit  systems 
in  actual  use  on  your  railroad,  with  such  remarks  as  you  may 
feel  willing  to  make  on  the  efflciency  of  the  design,  the  reasons 
for  its  adoption,  and  any  possible  Improvements  you  might 
have  to  suggest  or  general  views  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  the 
best  system  to  recommend  under  stated  conditions.  The  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  the  following  members  :  Walter  G. 
Berg,  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  ;  Abel  S. 
MaAley,  Pittsburgh  &  Western  Railroad,  Alleghany,  Pa.  ; 
George  W.  Andrews,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  ;  R.  M.  Peck,  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  PaciQc,  Mo. 


New  York  Railroad  Club.— The  first  meeting  of  the  season 
was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  on  Thursday  evening,  September  20.  Mr.  W.  W. 
WUeatley,  Car  Accountant  for  the  West  Shore  Railroad,  read 
a  paper  on  the  Best  Way  of  Improving  the  Present  Methods  of 
Rating  Train  Loads.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  method  of  rating  was  very  deficient  in  that  it  was  on 
the  basis  of  loaded  car,  and  the  load  in  a  nominally  rated  car 
might  be  anything  from  a  load  of  butter,  as  was  instanced  in 
one  case,  to  a  full  complement  of  30  tons.  It  was  evident, 
therefore,  that  unless  some  method  was  devised  for  giving  dis- 
patchers and  yardmen  the  necessary  information  to  enable  them 
to  load  a  locomotive  with  a  proper  load  in  tons,  the  weight  of 
the  train  might  continue  to  vary  between  very  wide  limits. 
Id  tile  discussion  that  followed  the  stand  was  taken  that  this 
rating  by  weight  should  be  put  in  execution  in  all  instances  of 
west-bound  as  well  as  east-bound  freight  to  be  so  rated,  as  cars 
must  be  hauled  westward  at  any  rate,  and  it  mattered  little 
whether  freight  was  distributed  through  a  dozen  cars  giving 
each  a  load  of  2  tons,  or  whether  it  were  all  loaded  in  one  car. 
Ill  reply  to  this  it  was  maintained  that  if  the  west-bound  trains 
were  loaded  by  weight,  longer  trains  could  be  hauled  than  the 
east-bound  engines  could  handle,  so  that  fewer  train  crews 
would  be  neeiled  going  west,  and  those  that  had  been  carried 
over  the  road  eastward  could  be  sent  back,  deadhead,  on  pas- 
senger trains  at  a  less  expense  than  if  they  were  in  charge  of 
freight. 


OBITUARY. 


James  Nelson  Lander* 

The  death  of  J.  N.  Lander,  the  well-known  Superintendent 
of  Motive  Power  of  the  lines  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  east  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  occurred  at  his 
home  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  on  Tuesday,  August  28.  His  appear- 
ance at  the  June  conventions  held  in  Saratoga  then  filled  all 
his  friends  with  apprehension,  as  it  was  evident  that  disease 
had  taken  a  strong  hold  on  his  generally  robust  constitution. 

He  was  born  in  Topsham,  Vt.,  on  May  29, 1838,  and  was  the 
son  of  George  and  Jean  (Laird)  Lander,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  State. 

At  the  age  of  15  years  he  entered  the  machine  shop  of  A. 
Latham,  at  West  Lebanon,  as  an  apprentice,  and  he  there  started 
on  his  subsequent  caree*  in  the  mechanical  world.  He  re- 
mained at  West  Lebanon  for  about  10  years,  and  then  went  to 
Concord,  N.  11  ,  in  the  employ  of  the  Northern  Railroad  as 
Foreman  in  the  machine  shops  of  that  company. 

In  1865  he  succeeded  Mr.  James  Sedgely  as  Master  Mechanic 
of  the  Northern  Railroad,  and  held  the  position  until  1881, 
when  the  Concord  and  Boston  &  Lowell  railroads,  having  con- 
solidated under  a  business  arrangement,  be  was  appointed 
Master  Mechanic  of  the  two  roads.  This  agreement  was  sub- 
ser^ucntly  annulled  bv  the  courts,  and  he  was  then  offered  and 
accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of 
the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  then  in  process  of  construction. 
He  remained  in  Mexico  only  alK>ut  a  year,  however,  and  then 
returned  to  New  England  and  received  the  appointment  of 
Superintendent  of  Rolling  Stock  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad, 
and  upon  the  consolidation  of  that  system  with  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  he  was  continued  as  Super- 
intendent of  Motive  Power  of  all  the  lines  embraced  by  the 
new  system  east  of  Hartford.  This  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

The  fact  that  for  many  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Fire 
Department  of  Concord  will  furnish  a  key  to  his  character,  or, 
rather,  his  disposition,  which  was  shown  by  a  strong  liking 


*  For  manr  of  the  followinf  facta  relsUog  to  his  life,  we  ere  indebted  to 
a  Concord  papvr. 


for  companionship.  Wherever  he  was  found,  if  there  were 
any  acquaintances  within  reach,  he  was  the  center  of  a  circle 
which  was  always  entertained  by  his  vivacity  and  the  expres- 
sions of  his  strong  convictions,  which  he  seldom  hesitated  to 
utter. 

In  1870  he  became  a  member  of  the  American  Railway  Mas- 
ter Mechanics'  Association,  and  was  ever  afterward  active  and 
interested  in  its  proceedings.  Nearly  every  year  he  served  on 
one  or  more  committees  ot  investigation,  and  always  devoted 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  work  which  he  was  appointed 
to  do.  He  was  made  a  Vice-President  in  1877,  and  held  that 
office  until  1881,  when  he  was  elected  President,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  two  years.  He  was  also  for  a  number  of 
years  a  representative  member  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  As- 
sociation, but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  recent  lists  of 
members  of  that  association,  probably  for  the  reason  that  when 
the  Old  Colony  Line  was  consolidated  with  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Line,  the  car  department  of  the  former 
was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  another  head. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  American  Railway  Association, 
with  reference  to  securing  the  required  money  for  making 
shop  tests  of  locomotives  at  Purdue  University.  His  services 
in  that  connection  will  be  sadly  missed.  The  duties  entrusted 
to  that  and  to  another  committee,  which  it  is  expected  will 
conduct  a  series  of  such  tests,  are  of  a  very  responsible  char- 
acter, and  unless  the  work  which  is  proposed  is  very  wisely 
managed,  serious  dissatisfaction  may  result. 

Of  Mr.  Lander's  professional  career  it  may  be  said  that  the 
general  attitude  of  his  mind  leaned  toward  conservatism.  He 
was  not  much  attracted  by  brilliant  invention  or  startling 
novelties.  Like  many  other  people,  he  always  had  a  great 
deal  more  confidence  in  things  which  had  been  done  than  in 
those  which  only  held  out  the  promise  of  important  results. 
When  the  success  of  any  new  enterprise  was  assured,  he  was 
always  ready  to  take  it  up.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  com- 
pound locomotives ;  and  it  was  through  his  patronage  that 
Mr.  F.  W.  Dean  was  able  to  develop  his  designs  into  actual 
practice.  Mr.  Lander  was  apparently  a  strong  believer  in  tlie 
compound  system,  but  at  the  same  time  was  disposed  to  move 
slowly  in  its  adoption. 

He  always  held  very  decided  views  on  all  subjects,  especially 
in  politics,  and  was  a  stanch  Republican,  and  represented  one 
of  the  wards  of  Concord  in  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
for  two  terms.  Ever  since  he  lived  in  Boston  he  was  a  resi- 
dent at  the  United  States  Hotel,  where  be  could  usually  be 
found  during  the  evening  occupying  what  was  jocularly  called 
the  "  Ananias  Corner,"  where  he  received  and  entertained  any 
of  his  friends  who  were  within  reach.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  England  Railway  Club,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  will  hereafter  be  sadly  missed 
by  the  members  of  all  the  organizations  to  which  he  belonged. 

He  leaves  a  wife  and  one  son,  George  N.  Lander,  who  is  an 
electrical  inspector  in  the  employ  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  The  burial  was  in  Blossom  Hill 
Cemetery,  near  Concord,  and  the  funeral  was  attended  by 
many  prominent  railroad  officers  and  other  old  friends. 


John  Newell.: 

The  news  of  the  death  of  John  Newell,  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way, who  died  at  Youngstown,  O.,  on  August  27,  reached  us 
too  late  to  be  announced  in  our  last  issue.  Of  his  life  and 
death  it  was  said  in  the  Travellen'  Official  Guide  : 

"  His  death  was  the  result  of  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis, 
undoubtedly  cansetl  by  overwork.  Mr.  Newell  was  62  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  occupie<l  a  position  of  influ- 
ence far  greater  than  was  necessarily  connected  with  the  im- 
portant offices  which  he  held.  His  will  was  most  indomitable, 
and  his  capacity  for  business  was  enormous.  He  entered  the 
railway  service  in  1846  as  a  ro<lman,  and  was  afterward  As- 
sistant Engineer  of  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad.  In  1851  he 
worked  on  the  extension  of  the  Champlain  &  St.  Lawrence 
I^ilroad,  and  in  1852  and  1853  he  surveyed  the  routes  of  rail- 
roads from  Louisville  to  Cincinnati  and  from  Saratoga  to 
Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.  In  1855  he  was  Engineer  of  the  old 
Cairo  City  Railroad,  and  from  18.56-65  Engineer  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  From  186.5-68 
be  was  President  of  the  CIevelan<l  &  Toledo  Railroad,  now  a 
part  of  the  liake  Shore,  and  during  the  next  succeetling  year 
Engineer  and  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Central.  From 
1869-71  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  for  3 
years  after  that  President  of  the  same  road.  In  1875  he  be- 
came General  Manager  of  the  Lake  Shore,  and  since  1883  he 
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lias  been  both  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  same 
road.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  also  President  of  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  KaUroad."      ' 

Mr.  D.  W.  Caldwell  has  been  elected  General  Manager  of 
the  Lake  Shore  Road  to  succeed  Mr.  Newell.  It  is  understood 
tliat  Mr.  Caldwell  will  eventually  succeed  to  tbe  presidency. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Thomas  is  hereby  appointed  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Motive  Power,  with  jurisdiction  over  both  the  East- 
ern and  Western  systems.  All  officers  and  employes  in  the 
motive  power  department  will  obey  his  instructions. 

R.  D.  Wade,  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  Company,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  to 
include  the  Elastern  system.  The  assistant  superintendents 
of  motive  power  and  master  mechanics  will  report  and  re- 
ceive their  orders  from  him  ;  road  firemen  of  engines,  as 
well  as  engineers  and  firemen,  are  under  his  control,  and  report 
to  him  through  the  master  mechanics  in  all  matters  relative  to 
the  condition  of  locomotives  ;  but  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
discipline  on  the  road  they  are  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  superintendents,  who  have  full  authority  to  suspend  or 
discharge  them. 


Manufactures. 


STEAM  HOSE. 


One  of  the  practical  difficulties  encountered  in  heating  cars 
with  steam,  and  also  in  operating  air  brakes,  is  in  getting  hose 
for  conducting  the  steam  and  compressed  air  from  one  car  to 
the  other,  which  will  stand  the  service  in  which  it  is  used. 
By  the  action  of  the  steam  especially  a  process  of  decomposi- 
tion, or,  rather,  disintegration,  takes  place  of  the  inner  lining 
of  the  hose,  which  becomes  softened  and  swells,  and  in  time 
becomes  exfoliated  and  is  detached  in  shreds  from  the  body  of 
the  hose,  and  the  inner  coating  is  thus  ulti- 
mately destroyed.  The  hose,  in  fact,  is 
subject  to  a  process  of  deterioration,  the 
effects  of  which  are  analogous  to  those  re- 
sulting from  inflammation  of  the  bowels  of 
men  and  other  animals.  The  heat  of  the 
steam  inflames  or  swells  the  inner  lining  of 
the  hose,  which  diminishes  its  internal  di- 
ameter ;  and  later,  as  stated,  shreds  are 
detached  which  are  carried  into  the  pipes 
and  to  the  valves  and  other  attachments  of 
the  heating  apparatus,  thus  clogging  them 
and  interfering  with  their  action. 

For  a  long  time  the  belief  was  entertained 
by  manufacturers  of  rubber  hose  that,  in 
order  to  withstand  the  action  of  steam,  it 
was  necessary  to  compound  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made  with  large  quantities  of 
mineral  substances.     After  much  fruitless 
experiments  it   was  discovered   that  this 
w^as  a  mistake.    Experience  in  this  direction 
was,  in  fact,  somewhat  like  early  experience 
with  lubricants.     Some  of  us  can  remember 
the  time,  before  petroleum  was  discovered, 
when  the  mechanical  world  still  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  that  unrivaled  lubricator, 
sperm  oil.     As  the  use  of  machinery  was 
extended  and  increased  the  demand  for  the  oil  exceeded  the  sup- 
ply, and  it  became  too  ex  pensive  for  general  use,  and  a  substitute 
was  sought  in  various  directions.     In  this  connection  the  writer 
recalls  an  early  incident  of  his  old  boss,  Ross  Winans,  who 
had  the  commendable  characteristic  that  he  would  always  give 
whoever  came  to  see  him  a  hearing  if  he  deserved  it.    One  day 
a  dapper  salesman  came  to  the  office  to  sell  some  new  "  blend- 
ed" oils,  and  dilated  at  considerable  length  on  the  skill  with 
which  a  variety  of  ingredients  were  compounded  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results.     Winans  listen^  to  him  with  great  pa- 
tience until  he  was  through.     *'  Well,"  he  said,  "  what  you 
say  may  all  be  so  ;  but  I  nave  been  using  oil  for  more  than 
forty  years,  and  my  experience  is  that  there  is  nothing  as  good 
as  pure  sperm  oil,  and  the  more  you  mix  the  d— n  stuff  the 
worse  it  gets. "    The  experience  of  some  of  the  manufacturers 


of  hose  regarding  india-rubber  corresponds  with  that  of  Winans 
with  reference  to  oil.  The  purer  and  the  better  the  rubber, 
the  less  mixing  is  required  to  get  good  service  out  of  It. 

After  the  difficulties  which  have  been  described  in  the  use 
of  hose  were  encountered,  it  was  attempted  to  retain  its  inside 
diameter  and  to  obviate  tlie  effects  of  the  swelling  of  its  lining 
by  inserting  a  coil  of  wire.  This,  however,  resulted  in  little 
or  no  benefit,  but  was  rather  an  injury,  as  the  rubber  would 
swell  between  the  wire  and  would  thus  protrude  inwardly, 
and  the  wire,  by  being  heated  and  through  mechanical  action, 
chafed  the  rubber  and  detached  it  in  shreds,  so  that  the  hose 
was  ultimately  destroyed  much  quicker  than  it  was  when  wire 
was  not  used. 

To  carry  our  pathological  simile  a  little  further,  it  may  be 
said  of  rubber  hose,  as  of  mankind,  that  a  prime  condition  es- 
sential to  longevity  and  health  is  to  be  properly  born,  and  to 
have  a  good  constitution  to  begin  with.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  original  materials  of  which  hose  is  consti- 
tuted should  be  the  best  obtainable.  The  Peerless  Rubl>er 
Manufacturing  Company  and  others  have  spent  much  time 
and  money  in  the  investigation  of  the  conditions  essential  to 
the  longevity  of  rubber  hose,  and  their  conclusion  is  that,  like 
animals,  good  stock  is  one  and  a  very  important  safeguard 
against  what  may  be  called  the  intestinal  diseases  to  which 
hose  is  liable,  and  that  the  best  stock  which  can  be  used  is 
fine  Para  rubber.  With  a  good  original  constitution,  the  patho- 
logical parallel  may  be  carried  still  further.  It  is  found  that 
for  diseases  of  organisms  thus  constituted  very  simple  reme- 
dies are  required.  Some  years  ago,  while  Mr.  C.  H.  Dale,  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, was  in  England,  he  discovered  a  verj[  simple  compound 
of  which  steam  nose  manufactured  there  is  made,  the  basis, 
however,  behig  fine  Para  rubber.  While  it  is  thought  by  good 
Americans,  who  are  believers  in  the  McKinley  tariff,  that  for- 
eign manufacturers  are  not  the  peers  of  the  Peerless  Rubber 
Company,  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  steam  hose  made  of  the 
compound  discovered  by  Mr.  Dale  has  given  phenomenal  re- 
sults. While  no  pretense  is  made  that  there  are  any  great 
secrets  in  the  compounding  of  rubber  for  mechanical  purposes, 
nevertheless  the  ingredient  referred  to  is  not  generally  known. 
It  may  be  added,  however,  that  it  is  a  very  simple  remedy  for 
the  disorders  of  rubber  hose,  and  it  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  elasticity  and  flexibility  of  the  gum  with  which  it  is  com- 
pounded. In  this  respect  it  differs  from  all  of  the  minerals 
heretofore  employed  in  compounding.     In  order  to  get  the 
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best  service  it  is  necessary  that  the  tube,  friction,  coating  and 
jacket  of  the  hose  should  all  be  made  of  the  same  fine  material 
throughout.  This  necessarily  increases  the  price  of  hose  quite 
largely,  and  in  these  hard  times  it  is  not  easy  to  convince  buy- 
ers that  the  more  expensive  article  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 
It  is  asserted  by  the  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Company 
that  all  of  the  steam  hose  manufactured  by  them  for  car  heat- 
ing during  the  years  1893  and  1894,  on  this  principle,  gave 
very  satisfactory  result*,  wearing  the  entire  season  ;  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  80  per  cent,  of  it  is  still  in  pood  condition  and 
fit  for  service  for  the  season  of  1894-95.  They  are  prepared 
to  supply  hose  for  car  heating  with  a  guarantee  of  one  season  ; 
and  they  claim  that  there  is  no  question  but  that  90  per  cent, 
of  it  will  wear  two  seasons  in  service  provided  it  is  properly 
cared  for  and  removed  during  Ui^jgommer  months,  when  steam 
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heat  ia  not  needed— that  is,  if  it  is  taken  oQ  the  cars  and  care- 
fully stored  until  required  in  the  full. 

The  offlce  of  the  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Company 
is  at  No.  16  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


THE    HANCOCK    LOCOMOTIVE    INSPIRATOR 
FOR  1894. 


One  of  the  most  Important  elements  in  a  good  Injector  for 
locomotive  service  is  its  ability  to  operate  efficiently  through  a 
wide  range  of  steam  pressures  without  adjustment.  Many 
devices  liave  been  invented  and  placed  upon  the  market  to  ac- 
complish this  end.  but  in  nearly  every  case  it  has  only  been 
partially  and  very  imperfectly  effected  by  automatic  devices  of 
various  kinds. 

It  has  l)een  found  impossible  to  make  a  reliable  jet  apparatus 
that  will  work  successfully  through  a  ranze  of  200  lbs.  of  steam 
pressure  where  one  jet  only  is  employed  without  using  auto- 
matic devices  for  movement  of  its  parts.  The  double-jet  ap- 
paratus for  use  on  locomotives  as  heretofore  constructed,  and 
to  be  operated  with  one  movement,  has  been  too  complicated 
for  practical  use,  the  movement  of  its  parts  being  confin^  to 
strictly  time  adjustment  in  their  relations  one  to  the  other. 
This  was  a  very  objectionable  feature  in  the  old  style  of  loco- 
motive inspirator  which  has  been  wholly  overcome  in  the  im- 
proved locomotive  inspirator  of  1894.  Such  has  been  the  press 
of  business  in  other  kindred  lines  that  the  Hancock  Company 
have  not  been  able  until  quite  recently  to  devote  the  time  and 
attention  necessary  to  the  development  of  a  new  and  practically 
perfect  locomotive  inspirator. 

The  1894  instrument  made  by  the  Hancock  Inspirator  Com- 
pany differs  from  the  locomotive  inspirators  hitherto  made  by 
that  company,  in  that  it  is  very  much  simplified  in  its  con- 
struction and  operation  ;  it  is  also  much  more  efficient,  and  is 
especially  constructed  for  the  extreme  service  required  by  the 
locomotive.  It  operates  with  from  30  to  350  lbs.  steam  press- 
ure without  adjustment,  and  has  a  minimum  capacity  of  50 
per  cent,  of  its  maximum.  It  will  take  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  120°  F.  at  any  steam  pressure,  and  cannot  be  Inlkcd  by 
a  hot  machine  or  suction  caused  by  a  leaky  steam  valve,  or 
by  blowing  back  into  the 
tank,  and  it  will  deliver 
a  constantly  increasing 
supply  of  water  with  in- 
creasing steam  pressures. 

The  new  inspirator 
contains  the  special  fea- 
ture of  the  old  style  of  a 
double  set  of  tubes,  one, 
a,  for  lifting  and  the 
other,  b,  for  forcing  ;  but 
these  have  been  much 
improved  and  are  now 
specially  adapted  for  ser- 
V i c e  on  locomotives. 
Fig.  1  represents  an  ex- 
ternal view  of  one  of 
these  instruments,  and 
tig.  2  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion. It  will  be  noticed 
that  they  are  shown  in 
reverse<l  positions,  in  or- 
der to  show  the  different 
parts  in  each  view.  A 
is  the  steam  supply  pipe. 
B  the  water  supply,  I) 
the  feed  pipe  to  boiler, 
and  C  the  overflow. 

The  action  of  the  in- 
spirator is  controlled  by 
a  double  steam  valve  pe- 
culiar to  this  form  of  in- 
spirator, consisting  of  a 
valve,  e,  within  another 
valve,/.  The  inner  one, 
e,  is  opened  by  a  slight 
lofth 


right,  which  opens  the  main  valve  /and  allows  steam  to  flow 
through  the  opening  at  I  into  the  chamber  m  and  through  tb' 
nozzle  n  into  the  tuT)e  b.  This  starts  the  forcing  current  of 
water  through  the  tube  h  into  the  chamber  0.    The  pressure  i; 


THE  HANCOCK  LOCOMOTIVS  IMSPIRATOB. 

o  then  closes  the  valve  e,  and  a  further  movement  of  the  lever 
d  closes  the  overflow  valve  j.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  in  0  ex- 
ceeds the  boiler  pressures,  the  check  valve  p  Is  opened  and  the 
current  of  water  flows  through  the  feed  pipe  D  into  the  boiler. 
In  order  to  regulate  the  amount  of  water  fed  to  boiler  a  de 
vice  is  provide<l  which  consists  of  a  valve,  «,  on  the  end  of  :t 
spindle,  r,  which  is  operated  by  a  handwhcel,  g.  By  tliis 
means  the  feed  may  be  regulated  from  the  maximum  to  the 
minimum  capacity  without  touching  the  lever  and  without 


movement  of  the  lever  d, 
which  admits  steam  to  the 

chamber^  and  to  the  lifter  nozzle  h,  which  starts  the  water  flow- 
ing through  the  combining  tube  a  into  the  chamber  t.  The 
water  pressure  in  this  cliamlwr  raises  the  intermediate  valve  c 
and  allows  the  water  to  flow  upward  and  then  downward,  and 
it  escapes  through  the  oversow  valve  j  into  the  chamber  k  and 
out  through  the  overflow  pipe  G.  When  a  current  of  this  kind 
ia  once  established  the  lever  d  is  drawn  farther  toward  the 


LUNGITUDINAL  SECTION  OF  THB  HANCOCK  LOCOMOTIVE  INSPIRATOR. 


using  a  lazy-cock  or  regulating  valve  in  the  suction.  This  i 
claimed  to  be  the  first  adapUtion  of  this  device  for  this  purpos- 
ever  successfully  applied  to  a  jet  appiiratus. 

The  operation  of  the  machines  when  put  to  work  is  as  fol 
lows  :  A  slight  pull  of  the  lever  rf  opens  the  valve  e,  whicli 
admits  steam  through  the  main  valve  /  and  steam  ports  to  tlu 
lifting  side  g  and  lifter  steam]  nozzle  A.    The  flow  of  steaiu 
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tlirough  the  lifter  tube  a  then  produces  a  partial  vacuum  in 
t)i<  cliatnljer  (  and  suction  pipe  B  whicli  causes  tlie  water  to 
iliiu  upward  througli  £and  through  the  lifter  tube  a  into  the 
forcing  chamber  i  and  through  the  intermediate  overflow 
valve  e,  which  opens  to  the  chamber  containing  the  valve  j 
1111(1  to  the  chamber  k  and  overflow  pipe  G.  The  intermediate 
ovrrtlow  valve  e  being  located  above  the  mouth  of  the  forcing 
tube  b,  allows  a  quantitv  of  water  to  flow  through  it  and 
ariiund  the  forcing  nor.zle  n,  which  is  sufficient  to  condense 
tlir  steam  which  flows  through  it,  and  which  at  this  period  is 
admitted  to  it  by  a  further  movement  of  the  lever  d  and  valve 
/.  This  current  of  steam  starts  the  jet  of  water  through  the 
tulic  b  which  raises  the  pressure  in  the  delivery  chamber  o 
ul)ove  that  in  the  forcing  chamber  t,  which  causes  the  inter- 
mediate valve  e  to  cloee,  thus  diverting  all  the  water  through 
till  tube  b  and  thence  to  the  boiler,  where  the  final  overflow 
valve  7  is  closed  by  the  complete  movement  of  the  lever  (f. 
Tliis  operation,  which  takes  many  words  to  describe,  is  effect- 
ed in  practice  in  a  few  seconds. 

These  inspirators  are  made  in  four  styles,  to  fit  the  connec- 
tions of  all  standard  injectors  in  common  use.  The  Hancock 
Inspirator  Company  have  the  best  possible  facilities  for  pro- 
ducing these  goods  ;  they  have  a  large  factory  and  brass  foun- 
dry filled  with  the  latest  improved  machinery  and  employ  the 
best  engineering  and  mechanical  talent  to  be  obtained,  thus 
insuring  the  highest  possible  efficiency  and  the  greatest  dura- 
bility for  their  products.  Their  exiierience  of  nearly  twenty 
years  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  jet  apparatus  and  the 
reputation  acquired  is  a  guarantee  of  all  the  claims  made  by 
tiicm. 

For  further  information  address  the  Hancock  Inspirator 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


PAGE  WOVEN-WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY. 


The  effect  of  hard  times  on  different  p>eople  in  business  is 
Very  peculiar  ;  some  men  seem  to  fall  into  a  state  of  bewilder- 
ment, and  rush  to  and  fro  without  any  definite  purpose  ;  others 
u(  t  upon  the  lawyer's  maxim,  "  When  you  do  not  know  what 
to  do,  do  nothing."  The  conduct  and  conversation  of  some 
iiieu  during  periods  of  depression  would  lead  you  to  think  that 
they  never  expected  to  do  business  again,  but  intended  to  quiet- 
ly fold  their  hands  and  dry  up.  The  latter  they  often  do,  while 
tliose  who  follow  the  advice  of  Livy,  and  "  assume  in  adversity 
u  countenance  of  prosperity,"  are  the  class  of  people  who  usually 
come  out  ahead.  Now,  whatever  may  be  our  opinions  about 
x\w  McKinley  or  the  Gorman  tariff,  the  prospects  of  business, 
or  any  other  question,  this  much  is  true  :  that  most  of  us  must 
continue  in  business  whether  times  are  good  or  bad.  Evident- 
ly the  company  whose  name  is  at  the  bead  of  this  article  are 
Hcting  upon  this  assumption.  They  are  making  wire  fencing, 
:iik1  mean  that  the  whole  world,  but  especially  the  railroM 
portion  of  it,  shall  know  it.  With  this  object  in  view,  they 
took  the  trouble  to  be  adequately  represented  at  the  recent 
Hoad  Masters'  Convention,  which  was  held  in  New  York. 
Mr.  P.  O.  Fisher  was  on  hand,  prepared  to  show  the  merits  of 
tlieir  products,  and  their  facilities  for  fencing  in  anything,  from 
:i  cemetery  lot  to  a  trans-continental  railroad.  They  have  also 
adopted  the  plan  of  publishing  very  attractive  full-page  ad- 
vertisements in  the  railway  papers,  one  of  which  appears  on 
pii^e  xxxiv.  of  this  issue.  They  have  had  photographs  made 
showing  specimens  of  their  fence  and  its  use  along  the  lines  of 
railroads.  One  of  these  is  a  view  on  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad, 
uiul  represents  one  of  its  fast  mail  trains  running  at  full  speed 
protected  by  this  woven-wire  fence.  Another  picture  repre- 
sents a  scene  along  the  line  of  the  same  road,  which  is  again 
enclosed  by  the  woven-wire  barrier,  but  with  a  contemplative 
e  iw  and  three  capricious  calves  in  the  foreground.  Now,  it  is 
i'!ivious  from  these  illustratiotis  that  if  the*  protective  guardian- 
ship of  the  fence  did  not  exist  that  the  cow  and  Uie  calves 
iid^lit  wander  on  to  the  track  where  the  train  is,  the  result  of 
V''  luck  might  be  that  the  train  and  the  cow  might  change  places 
-that  is,  the  cow  would  then  be  on  the  track  dead  and  the 
t  :iin  in  the  field.  Just  what  does  happen  when  roads  are  not 
r  need  is  shown  by  the  following  report  of  an  occurrence  on  a 
^Ve8tem  railroad  : 

Schniedek's  Fali^.  September  3,  1894. 
lo  Mr.  D.  M.  YeUek,  The  HonorabU  Road  Matter Rail- 
road : 
I>EA.u  8uR  :  Your  humble  servant  Andy  Terry,  Section 
I '  ircnian  at  the  Falls  above  knows  but  very  little  in  regards  to 
>  le  killen  of  the  bull  on  last  Tuesday. 

Uut  howsuever  what  right  had  be  there,  when  he  lived  two 
I  dies  beyant  the  right  of  way,  but  nevertheless  he  came  over, 
'  oug  ia  company  with  two  of  his  friends,  and,  in  the  height 


of  their  jollity,  thev  were  cavorting  the  whole  of  the  afternoon 
up  and  down  the  right  of  way,  and  piesently  along  comes  num- 
ber 7  and  hits  the  little  bull  a  welt  in  the  back  and  knocks  him 
to  the  road  below  and  breaks  bis  bones  to  atoms— and  the  bull 
is  dead.  That  is  all  I  know  in  regards  to  the  killen  of  the  bull. 
Your  Humble  Servant  at  the  Falls  above, 

Andy  Tekky, 
Section  JiTureman,  Section  22. 
P.8.— If  there  had  been  Woven- Wire  Fence  along  the  road 
the  little  bull  would  still  be  alive. 

This  company  reports  that  they  have  sold  2,497i  miles  of 
fence  in  8  months.  At  this  rate,  it  will  not  take  a  great  while 
to  girdle  the  earth. 


Recent  Patents. 


brown's  electbic  railway  car. 

Mr.  Charles  Brown,  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  whose  in- 
genious designs  of  locomotives  and  other  machinery  have  given 
him  a  world-wide  reputation,  has  turned  his  attention  to  elec- 
tric cars,  and  has  taken  out  a  number  of  patents  in  this  and  in 
European  countries.  These,  it  is  thought,  will  be  worthy  of 
the  careful  study  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  this  class  of  machinery.  The  following  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  them  : 

"  The  main  objects  of  my  invention, "  he  says  in  his  specifica- 
tions, "  are  to  facilitate  the  running  of  street  cars  upon  curves 
without  unnecessary  strain  or  wear  upon  the  running  gear,  to 
increase  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  self-propelling  cars  of 
tliis  class,  to  facilitate  access  to  and  inspection  of  the  motors, 
to  protect  the  motors  from  mud,  dust  and  moisture,  etc. 

"  It  consists  essentially  of  mounting  the  car  upon  four  inde- 
pendent trucks,  each  having  two  wheels  in  tandem  and  jointed 
connections  with  the  car,  whereby  the  wheels  of  each  truck  are 
permitted,  independently  of  the  wheels  of  the  other  trucks,  to 
adapt  themselves  in  position  to  curves  and  irregularities  in  the 
track,  and  of  providing  each  truck  with  an  independent  motor. 

*'  It  consists  also  of  locating  the  motor  between  the  wheels  of 
each  truck  with  which  it  is  connected  by  suitable  gearing,  and 
of  enclosing  the  motor  and  the  gearing  connecting  it  with  the 
truck  wheels  in  a  casing  constituting  a  portion  of  the  truck 
frame  ;  and  of  certain  otlier  peculiarities  of  construction  and 
arrangement  hereinafter  particularly  described  and  pointed  out 
hi  the  claims. 

"In  the  accompanying  drawings  like  letters  designate  the 
same  parts  in  the  several  figures. 

"  Fig.  1  represents  a  motor  truck  embodying  my  improve- 
ments, partially  in  side  elevation  and  partially  in  vertical  sec- 
tion cutting  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  truck  transversely.  Fig. 
2  is  a  horizontal  section  of  said  truck  in  a  plane  cutting  the 
axis  of  the  truck  wheels.  Fig.  3  represents  two  connected 
trucks,  one  being  shown  in  end  elevation  and  the  other  in  ver- 
tical cross  section  cutting  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  truck. 
Fig.  4  is  a  plan  view  of  a  pair  of  trucks.  Fig.  5  is  a  side  ele- 
vation of  a  car  mounted  upon  my  improved  trucks.  Figs.  6 
and  7  are  diagrams  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  the  truck 
wheels  of  a  car  provided  with  my  improvements  adapt  them- 
selves to  curves,  a  simple  curve  being  shown  in  fig.  6  and  a 
combined  or  reverse  curve  in  fig.  7  ;  and  fig.  8  is  a  diagram 
illustrating  the  position  of  the  wheels  of  an  oniinary  street  car 
with  reference  to  a  curve  of  the  same  radius  as  those  shown  in 
figs.  6  and  7. 

"  Heretofore  electric  motors  for  street  railway  service  have 
been  applied  to  cars  of  a  construction  like  or  similar  to  that  of 
horse  cars,  which  are  usually  provided  with  two  pairs  of  wheels 
rigidly  mounted  upon  axles  extending  from  one  side  of  the  car 
to  the  other,  and  rigidly  held  by  their  liearings  at  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  at  both  ends,  so  that  in  passing  around  curves,  es- 
pecially of  the  short  radius  usually  found  in  street  railways, 
the  wheels  on  one  side  of  the  car  are  compelled  to  slip  upon 
the  rail.  This  difficulty  of  adaptation  of  the  wheels  to  the 
curves  is  not  serious  in  the  use  of  horse  cars  which  are  made 
as  light  as  possible  and  are  guided  upon  the  rails  by  the  draft 
of  the  animals  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  and  be- 
comes serious  by  reason  of  the  increased  weight  necessary  in 
the  adaptation  of  such  cars  to  self-propulsion.  The  additional 
load  thus  placed  upon  the  truck  wheels  renders  their  adapta- 
tion to  curves  by  slipping  on  one  side  of  the  track  much  more 
difficult,  and  the  strain  and  wear  upon  the  running  gears,  motors, 
etc.,  correspondingly  greater.  The  location  of  the  motors,  as 
heretofore,  under  the  floors  of  the  cdrs,  renders  access  to  the 
motors  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  proper  care  difficult 
and  inconvenient  in  many  ways,  and  exposes  them  to  dust, 
mud,  etc.  The  gears  are  thus  subjected  to  rapid  wear,  and 
the  insulation  of  the  conductors  thus  exposed  rapidly  deterio- 
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lii'jit  is  not  ikhhUiI — tliut  is,  if  it  is  takt'ii  oil  thi'  curs  uml  care- 
fully  sti>r(!<l  until  reiiuiriMl  in  the  fall. 

'I'lii'  olliic  of  till'  I'i'itIi'ss  I{til)lK'r  iMuaufucturing  Conijiany 
is  at  Xi).  10  Wiirrcn  Street,  New  York. 


THE    HANCOCK    LOCOMOTIVE    INSPIRATOR 
FOR  1894. 


Onk  of  tlu'  most  important  climienfs  in  a  jrfKxl  injector  for 
liHomotive  service  is  its  ability  to  o|ierate  ellicientlj*  throii<;h  a 
wide  ran^e  of  steam  pressures  without  adjustment.  Many 
ilrviees  have  Ix'en  invented  and  ))lace<l  upon  the  market  to  m- 
eoniplish  this  end.  hut  in  nearly  every  ease  it  has  only  been 
partially  and  very  imperfeetly  effeeti-d  by  automatic  devices  of 
various  kinds. 

It  has  iK-en  found  impossible  to  niakea  reliable  jet  apparatus 
that  will  work  sue<essfiilly  through  a  ran.i;e  of  2iM)  lbs.  of  steam 
pressure  where  on<'  jet  oidy  is  employed  without  usinj;  auto 
niatie  deviees  for  movement  of  its  parts.  The  double-jet  ap 
l>aratus  for  use  <)n  locomotives  as  heretofore  con.structed,  and 
to  be  operated  with  one  movement,  has  been  too  complicated 
for  ])raetieal  u.se,  the  movement  of  its  parts  beinir  confined  to 
strictly  lime  adjustment  in  their  relations  one  to  the  other. 
'I'his  was  a  very  objectionable  feature  in  the  old  style  of  loco- 
motive inspirator  which  has  l)ecn  wholly  overcome  in  the  im 
(iroved  Im-omotive  inspirator  of  18!»4.  Such  has  Ik'cu  the  jiress 
of  business  in  other  kinilrcd  lin(^s  that  the  Hancock  Company 
have  not  been  able  until  ijuite  recently  to  devote  the  time  an<l 
attention  necessary  to  the  <levelopment"of  a  new  and  practically 
perfect  locomotive  inspirator. 

The  IS'.lf  instrument  made  by  the  Hancock  Inspirator  Com- 
p.iny  dilTers  from  the  l<x;oniotive  inspirators  liitherto  made  by 
that  company,  in  that  It  is  very  much  simplified  in  its  con- 
struction atui  oiwration  ;  it  is  also  m\ich  more  utlicient,  and  is 
especially  constructed  for  the  extreme  service  required  by  the 
locomotive.     It  operates  with  from  30  to  250  lbs.  steam  press- 
ure without  adjustment,  and  has  a  minimum  capacity*  of  ."lO 
per  cent,  of  its  m:i.\imuin.     It  will  take  water  at  a  temiiera 
ture  of  120    F.  at  any  steam  pressurt!,  and  cannot  be  balked  by 
a  hot  machine  or  suction  caused   by  a  leaky  steam  valve,  or 
by  blowinj;  back  into  the 
tank,  .and  it  will  deliver 
a   constantly    increasing 
supply  of  w:itei  with  in- 
creasin^r  steam  pressures. 

The  new  inspirator 
contains  the  special  fea 
ture  of  the  old  style  of  a 
doid)le  set  of  tubes,  one, 
.(.  for  liftini;  and  the 
othei,  f>,  foi  forcinir ;  but 
these  have  \h-vu  much 
inipri)Veil  and  are  now 
specially  adapted  foi  ser- 
V  i  c  e  o  n  hMMmiolives. 
yifi.  I  represents  an  ex- 
ternal view  of  one  of 
these  instruments,  and 
litr-  2  a  lon^riludinal  s<'c- 
tion.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  they  are  shown  in 
reversed  (lositions.  in  or 
der  to  show  till-  dilTerent 
jiaits  in  each  view.  .1 
is  the  steam  supply  pip<'. 
/;  the  water  supj)ly,  I) 
the  feed  Jiipe  to  boiler, 
and  ('  the  overllow. 

The  action  of  the  in 
spirator  is  controlled  by 
n  double  steam  valve  pe 
cidiar  to  this  form  of  in 
spirator,  consistini;  of  a 
valv(!,  <■,  within  another 
valve,/.  The  inner  one. 
< ,  is  ojiened  by  a  slifjlit 
movement  of  the  level  (/. 
which  adndtssteam  to  the 

<lianil)er//  and  to  the  lifter  no/.zle  /*,  which  starts  the  w.ater  flow 
ini;  throuLTh  thi!  combinini,'  tuU-  ii  into  the  chaml«'r  i.  The 
water  jiressure  in  this  chandler  raises  the  intermediate  valve  «■ 
and  allows  the  water  to  How  upward  and  then  downwanl,  and 
it  escai>es  throui^h  the  overilow  valve^'  into  the  chamlHT  X  ami 
out  thrini;.'li  the  overllow  jiiiH-  ('.  WUvn  a  current  of  this  kind 
is  once  established  the  lever  il  is  drawn  farther  towiinl  the 


right,  which  opens  the  main  valve  /and  allows  steam  to  llir 
through  the  opening  at  I  into  the  chamber  m  and  through  ll; 
no/./.le // into  the  tutu;/;.  This  .sl.-irts  the  forcing  current  i^ 
'nto  the  chamlKT  o.     The  pres.su re 


no/. 

water  throut:h  the  tubi 


THE  HANCOCK  LCCOMOTIVB  INSI'IRATOR. 

o  then  closes  tlie  vtilve  c  and  a  further  movement  of  the  lev.  i 
(/  closi's  the  overllow  valve  j.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  in  «  cv 
ceeds  the  boiler  pressures,  tlu:  check  valve  ;<  is  opened  and  (1.. 
current  of  water  flows  through  tlie  fee<l  piiK'  />  into  the  boili  : 
In  order  to  regulate  the  amount  of  water  fc<l  to  boiler  a  d< 
vice  is  provided  which  consists  of  a  valve,  s,  on  the  end  I'f  1 
spindle.  /•,  which  is  operated  by  a  handwheel.  7.  IJy  <!' - 
means  the  feed  may  In;  regulated  from  the  maximum  to  ll.i- 
nniiimum  capacity  without  touching  the  lever  and  witlm'  ' 


LONGITUDINAL  SKl'TION  OK   THE   ll.\NC<«  K    I.OCOMOTIVK   INSI'IKATOlt 

usini;  a  la7.y-c<K-k  or  regulating  valve  in  the  suction.     This 
claimed  to  lie  the  first  adapt.ition  of  this  device  for  this  ]mri>e~ 
ever  successfully  applit^l  to  a  jet  apparatus. 

The  oiMTation  of  the  machines  when  put  to  work  is  as  f< 
lows  ;  A  slight  pull  of  the   lever  il  opens  tlie  valvi'  c.  whii 
admits  steam  through  the  riiaiii  valve  /  anil  steam  jiorts  to  tl. 
lifting  side  i?  and  lifter  steam]  nozzle  A.     Tlie  How  of  .stca' 
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<U!;h  the  liftur  ttilte  a  then  products  a  itartial  vacuum  in 
ciiaiultcr  t  anil  suction  |>i|H;  Jl  which  causes  the  water  to 
upward  through  li  and  through  the  lifter  tulie  a  into  tlie 
ing  chanilxT  i  and    througli  the  internictliate  overtlow 
vc  r,  which  opens  to  the  chamber  containing  tlic  valve  j 
.  lo  the  chamlHT  k-  and  overtlow  pipe  C.     The  intermediate 
rilow  valve  r  Ijcing  located  above  the  mouth  of  the  forcing 
I),  allows  a  (luantity  of  water  to  tlow  through  it  and 
I  lid  the  forcing  no7./le  n,  which  is  sulHcient  lo  condense 
■itcam  which  flows  through  it,  and  which  at  this  period  is 
iitU'd  to  it  by  a  further  movement  of  the  lever  d  and  valve 
Tliiscuirent  of  steam  starts  the  jet  of  water  through  the 
c   /)  wliich  raises  the  pressure  in  the  delivery  chamlwr  o 
vc  that  in  the  forcing  chamber  i,  which  causes  the  inti-r- 
iiate  valve  c  to  close,  thus  diverting  all  the  water  through 
tul)e  6  and  tlicnce  to  the  boiler,  where  tlie  final  overtlow 
V  i-  j  is  closeil  by  the  complete  movement  of  the  lever  d. 
>  operation,  which  takes  many  words  to  descrilx",  is  effect- 
in  practice  in  a  few  seconds. 

I  iiese  inspirators  are  made  in  four  styles,  to  fit  the  connec- 
is  of  all  stiiiidard  injectors  in  common  use.  The  Hancock 
{lirator  Company  have  the  best  possible  facilities  for  pro- 
■  ing  these  goods  ;  they  have  a  large  factory  and  brass  foun- 
.  tillc<l  with  the  latest  improvetl  machinery  and  employ  the 
•  t  engineering  and  mechanical  talent  to  lie  obtained,  thus 
■'iring  the  highest  jiossible  cfliciency  and  the  greatest  dura- 
:iy  for  their  products.  Their  experience  of  nearly  twenty 
ifs  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  jet  apparatus  and  the 
iit:itioQ  acquired  is  a  guarantee  of  all  the  claims  made  by 


'Im  mi. 


For  further   infoimation  address  the   Hancock   Inspirator 
iMpany,  IJostoii.  .Mass. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY. 


I  111-;  effect  of  hard  times  on  ilitlcrent  jieople  in  fiusiness  is 
'  ry  pe(-uliar  ;  some  men  seem  to  fall  into  a  state  of  iK-wihler- 

iit,  and  rush  to  and  fro  without  any  definite  purpose  ;  olliers 
'  '  upon  the  lawj-er's  maxim,  "  When  you  do  not  know  what 

'lo,  do  nothing. "     The  conduct  and  conversation  of  some 

■  II  during  iierimls  of  depression  would  lead  you  to  think  that 
"  y  never  expected  to  do  business  again,  but  intended  to  quiet- 
.  fold  their  hands  and  dry  uj).     The  latter  they  often  do,  while 

iscwho  follow  the  advice  of  Livy,  and  "assume  in  adversity 

ountenanceof  prosj)erity."arethecla&sof  jKiople  who  usually 

"NIC  out  ahead.     Now,  whatever  may  Ix;  our  opinions  about 

■  .McKinley  or  the  Gorman  tariff,  the  prospects  of  business, 
'  ;iny  other  question,  this  much  is  true  :  that  most  of  us  must 

atinue  in  lmsin<'ss  whether  times  are  good  or  bad.  Evident- 
'  the  company  whose  name  is  at  the  liead  of  this  article  are 
iliig  upon  this  a.ssumption.  They  are  making  wire  fencing, 
!  1  mean  that  the  whole  world,  but  especially  the  railroad 
irlion  of  it,  shall  know  it.  With  this  object  in  view,  they 
'U  the  trouble  to  lie  adequately  represented  at  the  recent 
'  'id  Masters'  Convention,  which  was  held  in  New  York, 
i  r.  P.  O.  Fisher  was  on  hand,  preiiari-d  to  show  the  merits  of 
lir  products,  and  their  facilities  for  fencing  in  anything,  from 
'  cnietery  lot  to  a  trans-continental  railroad.  Tliey  have  also 
iiipted  the  plan  of  publishing  very  attractive  full-page  ad- 
rtisements  iii  tlie  railway  p-ipcrs,  one  of  which  appears  on 
i-'e  xxxiv.  (if  this  issue.  They  have  had  photogniphs  made 
owing  specimens  of  their  fence  and  its  use  along  the  lines  of 
ilroads.  One  of  these  is  a  view  on  the  Lake  Shore  Uailroad, 
'I  represents  one  of  its  fast  mail  trains  running  at  full  speed 
elected  by  this  woven-wire  fence.  Another  picture  repre- 
iits  a  scene  along  the  line  of  the  same  road,  which  is  again 
riosinl  by  the  woven-wire  barrier,  but  with  a  contemplative 
w  and  three  capricious  calves  in  the  foreground.     Now,  it  is 

■  vious  from  these  illustrations  that  if  the'protectiveguardian- 
i|>  of  the  fence  did  not  exist  that  the  cow  and  the  calves 
i^lit  wander  on  to  the  track  where  the  train  is,  the  result  of 
liich  nught  l)e  that  the  train  junl  the  cow  ndght  change  places 
that  is,  the  cow  would  then  l)e  on  the  track  dciid  ami  the 
lin  in  the  fiehl.  Just  what  does  hap|)en  when  roads  are  not 
'itf<l  is  shown  by  the  following  report  of  an  occurrence  on  a 
csteru  railroad  : 

Scii.NiiciiKus  F.\LLs,  September  J,  1894. 

■  Mr.  I).  .V.  Vdlek,  The  lh»wi<ibU  lixul  Master Hail- 

r<H„l : 
l»K\it   Si  u  :    Your  humble   servant   Andy   Terry,  Section 
■ifiiianat  the  Falls  ;iliiive  knows  but  vcr^'  little  in  regards  to 
<■  killen  of  the  bull  on  last  Tiiestiay. 

liiit  liowsut'ver  what  right  had  he  there,  wlii'n  he  live<l  two 
lis  bey  ant  the  right  of  way,  but  nevcrthele.ss  he  came  over, 
'ug  in  c»m|)auy  with  two  of  his  friends,  and,  in  the  height 


of  their  iollity,  they  were  cavorting  flic  whole  <if  the  aflernotm 
up  and  down  the  right  of  way,  and  jiieseiitly  along  conies  niim- 
l>er  7  and  hits  the  little  bull  a  well  in  th  '  back  and  kno<-ks  him 
to  the  road  below  and  breaks  his  bones  to  ntonis— ami  the  bull 
is  deiid.  That  is  all  I  know  in  regards  to  the  killen  of  the  bull. 
Your  Humble  Servant  at  the  Falls  alKive, 

A.NDv  Tkuuv, 
S'rtioii  ForiiiitiH,  S>ctii>i(  'i'i. 
I'.S. — If  there  had  been  Woven- Wire  Fence  along  tlie  road 
the  little  bull  would  still  Ik-  alive. 

This  conqiany  rci>orts  that  tlicy  have  sold  ^',-Hl7i  miles  of 
fence  in  8  months.  At  this  rate,  it  will  not  take  a  great  while 
to  girdle  the  earth. 


Recent  Patents. 


niiowx  s  Ki.Kcrnir  kaii.w.w  cmc. 

Mh.  CllAKi.Es  I5KOW.N,  of  lijislc,  Switzerland,  wIium-  in- 
genious designs  of  locomotives  and  other  machinery  havit  given 
him  a  world-wide  reputation,  h;is  turned  his  alt<-ntion  to  elec- 
tric cars,  and  has  taken  out  a  numU-r  of  patents  in  this  and  in 
European  countries.  These,  it  is  thought,  will  1h-  worthy  of 
the  careful  .study  of  tlio.se  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  this  chiss  of  machinery.  The  following  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  them  : 

"  The  main  objects  of  my  invention,"  he  says  in  his  S|ieeiti<'a- 
tions,  "  are  to  facilitate  the  running  of  street  cars  upon  curves 
without  unnecessary  strain  or  wear  u|>on  the  running  gear,  lo 
increase  the  cajiacity  and  efliciency  of  8elf-pro|>elling  cars  of 
this  class,  to  facilitate  access  to  and  insi)ection  of  the  motors, 
to  protect  the  motors  from  mud,  du.st  and  moisture,  etc. 

■■  It  consists  essentially  of  mounting  the  car  vipan  four  imlc 
jK-ndent  trucks,  each  having  two  wheels  in  tandem  .iiid  jointed 
connections  with  the  car,  whereby  the  wheels  of  each  trii<k  arc 
I>ermitted,  independently  of  the  wheels  of  the  other  trucks,  to 
adapt  themselves  in  position  to  curves  and  irregularities  in  tiic 
track,  ami  of  providing  each  truck  with  an  indc(iendenl  motor. 

"  It  consists  also  of  locating  the  motor  between  the  whwls  of 
each  truck  with  which  it  is  connected  by  suitable  gearing,  and 
of  enclosing  the  motor  and  the  gearing  connecting  it  w  ith  the 
truck  wheels  in  a  casing  constituting  a  ]X)rtion  of  the  truck 
frame  ;  and  of  certain  other  peculiarities  of  con.struction  and 
arrangement  hereinafter  particularly  described  and  iiointedout 
in  the  claims. 

"In  the  accompanying  drawings  like  letters  designate  the 
same  parts  in  the  several  figures. 

"  Fig.  1  represents  a  motor  truck  eiiil)odying  my  improve- 
ments, partially  in  side  elevati<m  and  itarti'illy  in  vertical  sec- 
tion cutting  the  hori/.outal  axis  of  the  truck  transver.scly.  Fig. 
2  is  a  horizontal  section  of  said  truck  in  a  plane  cutting  the 
axis  of  the  truck  wheels.  Fig.  :{  repn-sents  two  coniMttcd 
trucks,  one  lieing  shown  in  end  elevation  and  llie  other  in  ver 
tical  cross  section  cutting  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  truck. 
Fig.  4  Is  a  plan  view  of  a  jiair  of  trucks.  Fig.  ."i  is  a  side  ele- 
vation of  a  ear  mounted  upon  my  iin|irovcd  trucks.  Figs.  (1 
and  7  are  diagrams  illustrating  the  manner  in  w  hicli  the  truck 
wheels  of  a  car  provideil  with  my  iniiirovenients  ;idapt  them- 
selves to  curves,  a  simple  curve  being  shown  in  lig.  (I  and  a 
combined  or  revei.se  curve  in  lig.  7  ;  and  fig.  8  is  a  diagram 
illustrating  the  (Kisition  of  the  whwis  of  an  ordinary  street  car 
with  reference  to  a  curve  of  the  same  radius  as  those  .shown  in 
tigs.  6  and  7. 

"  Heretofore  electric  motors  lor  street  railway  service  have 
l)ecn  applied  to  cars  of  a  consinietion  like  or  similar  to  that  of 
horse  cars,  which  are  usually  jmivided  with  two  pairs  ot  wheels 
rigidly  mounted  u|>on  axles  extending  from  one  side  ol  the  car 
to  the  other,  and  rigidly  held  by  their  liearings  at  the  s.ame  dis 
lance  apart  at  both  end.s,  so  that  in  passing  around  curves,  e«- 
jHicially  of  the  short  ra<lius  usually  tounil  in  street  r.iilways. 
the  wheels  on  one  side  of  the  car  arc  eonqielled  to  slip  u|»oii 
the  rail.  This  difficulty  of  ad.iptation  of  the  wheiN  to  the 
curves  is  not  st-rious  in  the  use  of  horse  cars  which  are  made 
as  light  as  possible  ami  are  gui(le<l  upon  the  rails  by  the  draft 
of  the  animals  ;  but  the  dilliculty  is  greatly  increased  and  Ih' 
conies  serious  by  rea.son  of  the  incn'a.sed  weight  tic«css;iry  in 
the  adaptation  of  such  cars  to  self-propulsion.  The  additional 
load  thus  placed  uiion  the  truck  wheels  renders  their  adapta- 
tion to  curves  by  8lipi)ing  on  one  side  of  the  track  much  more 
(litlicult,and  the  strain  and  wear  upon  the  running  gears,  motors, 
etc.,  correspondingly  greater.  The  location  of  the  motors,  ;is 
heretofore,  under  the  llcwirs  of  the  ("trs,  remlers  access  to  ihc 
motors  for  the  purpose  of  ins)>ection  and  jiropcr  c.irc  difficult 
and  inconvenient  in  many  ways,  and  exposes  tlnin  lo  dust, 
mud,  etc.  The  gears  are  thus  suftjected  lo  rapid  wear.  :ind 
the  iusulation  ol  the  conductors  thus  exposed  rapidly  dcteri<i- 
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rates  and  tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  armatures.     These 
difficulties  it  is  the  aim  of  my  invention  to  overcome. 

"  Referring  to  flgs.  l-41nclu8iveof  the  drawings, /I  represents 
a  trucli  frame  formed  in  tlie  middle  between  its  wheels,  F  F, 
with  a  casing  for  the  electric  motor,  of  which  B  B  are  the  field 
magnets,  C  the  armature,  and  C*  the  collector  or  commutator. 
The  frame  A  is  pivoted  at  the  middle  of  its  upper  side  to  a 
horizontal  plate,  .<!',  so  as  to  turn  horizontally  on  a  vertical 


axis,  a  a,  midway  between  tlie  points  of  contact  between  the 
wheels  i*'i''and  the  rail  upon  which  they  run.  The  plate  A' 
is  formed  on  the  upper  side  with  a  cup,  A*,  which  is  loosely 
inserted  in  a  cap,  D,  secure<i  in  the  base  of  the  car.  Sufficient 
play  is  allowed  between  the  cup  A*  and  the  inner  face  d  of  the 
cap  D,  to  permit  the  plate  A'  to  turn  a  limited  distance  upon 
(be  shaft  K,  upon  the  end  of  which  it  is  mounted.  The  weight 
of  the  car  bociy  is  carried  by  springs  d'  d  interposed  between 
the  cups  A*  and  the  cape  D.  The  corresponding  trucks  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  car  are  connected  by  the  shaft  E  and 


firmly  held  in  their  proper  relative  positions  while  they  :>rc 
each  permitted  to  turn  independently  of  the  other  upon  s  lid 
shaft,  so  as  to  allow  the  wheels  on  either  side  of  the  car  to  ft  1- 
low  vertical  variations  in  tlie  rails.  The  vertical  axes  a  a,  on 
which  the  several  trucks  turn  horizontally  to  permit  the 
truck  wheels  to  readily  follow  without  binding  cuim-n 
in  the  track,  intersect  the  axes  of  the  shafts  E,  on  wliicli 
the  trucks  swing  vertically  to  permit  of  the  wheels  followini; 
variations  in  the  level  of  the  rails.  Each  plated'  is  format  1  on 
the  upper  side  between  it  and  the  cup  A*  with  a  sleeve  fitted  lo 
the  end  of  the  shaft  E,  upon  which  it  is  held  by  the  shoul'Icr 
e  and  collar  E'.  This  sleeve  is  allowed  a  limited  amount  nf 
endwise  play  upon  the  shaft  E,  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  to  permit 
the  trucks  to  stdipt  themselves  to  variations  in  the  course'  of 
either  rail.  Upon  the  inner  end  of  each  armature  shaft  :in.' 
mounted  two  separate  sprocket  wheels  CO'  which  are  cou- 
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nccted  by  and  transmit  their  motion  through  chain  belts  tu 
sprocket  wheels  F'  F'  connected  with  the  truck  wheels  F  F. 
The  truck  wheels  i''.yand  sprocket  wheels  F'  F'  are  prefer- 
ably mounted  upon  sleeves  F^,  which  turn  upon  shafts  secured 
at  the  ends  in  frame  A.  The  sprocket  wheels  C  G'  and  F'  F' 
and  the  chain  belts  F^  F^  connecting  them  are  enclosed  in  :i 
case  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  frame  A  and  protects  them 
from  mud,  dust  and  moisture.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
motors  are  located  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  trucks,  with  tlieir 
commutators  or  collectors  C  outside,  thus  affording  easy  ac- 
cess thereto. 

"  Figs.  6  and  7,  illustrating  in  diagram  a  car  with  four  truck.-, 
having  jointed  connections  therewith  in  accordance  with  uiy 
invention,  placed  upon  two  curves  of  30  ft.  radius,  one  sinipN- 
and  the  other  compound  or  reverse,  show  in  connection  with 
fig.  8,  which  illustrates  in  diagram  a  car  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction on  a  curve  of  the  same  radius,  the  great  advantage  cf 
my  improved  system  of  trucks  in  comparison  with  the  old.  1 1 
wdl  be  observed  also  by  reference  to  fig.  5  that  my  syst<iii 
permits  of  the  employment  of  cars  of  greater  capacity  than 
tho(>e  at  present  in  use,  and  that  the  arrangement  of  the  run- 
ning gear  aftortls  ample  space  between  the  trucks  for  stoniL' 
batteries  O  O,  when  they  are  employed  to  supply  the  niotivi 
power.  This  position  of  the  batteries  is  for  many  obvious  re:. 
sons  preferable  to  that  in  which  they  are  usually  placed  undi  r 
the  seats  or  upon  the  trucks." 

The  number  of  this  patent  is  494,319,  and  it  is  dated  Man  h 
28,  1893. 
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Aeronautics. 


fNOER  tills  heading  we  shall  hereafter  publish  all  matter 
n-l^iting  to  the  interesting  subject  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a 
brmch  of  engineering  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  general 
interest.  Mr.  O.  Chanute,  C.E.,  of  Chicago,  has  consented  to 
act  as  Associate  Editor  for  this  department,  and  will  be  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  it. 

Headers  of  thi*  department  are  requested  to  \Bend  the  rutnu» 
anil  addresget  ofpertons  interetted  in  the  »td)ject  of  Aeronautits 
to  the  publMer  of  The  American  Journal. 


A  WAR  BALLOON  STRUCK  BY  LIGHTNING. 


(From  the  London  Tit?ut  of  Septeinl>er  6.) 


An  extraordinary  accident,  happily  not  attended  with  fatal 
nsults,  occurred  yesterday  afternoon  about  four  o'clock  at  the 
School  of  Military  Ballooning,  at  Aldershot.  A  new  tolloon, 
larger  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  was  to  have  been  "  chris- 
tened" bv  the  Duchess  of  Connaught.  This  balloon,  to  be 
named  after  her  royal  Highness,  hud  been  inflated  during  the 
morning,  and  stood  ready,  gaily  decked  with  bunting.  It 
liad  been  arranged  that  the  Duchess  was  to  cut  the  ropes  re- 
taining the  balloon,  and  that  Lieutenant  Baden-Powell,  of  the 
Scots  Guards,  and  two  sergeants  of  Royal  Engineers  were  to 
make  a  free  ascent.  The  Flo,  the  smallest  military  balloon, 
containing  4,700  cub.  ft.  of  gas,  was  also  inflated,  and  bore  a 
large  royal  standard.  As  soon  as  the  royal  party,  consisting 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  and  staff,  arrived  on 
the  ground,  this  smaller  balloon  was  sent  up  captive  as  a  royal 
salute.  Lieutenant  Blakeney  had  intended  to  a8C«nd  in  it, 
and  had  actually  got  into  the  car  :  but  as  at  this  moment 
some  sudden  strong  gusts  of  wind  arose  and  large  drops  of  rain 
began  to  fall,  it  was  decided  to  send  up  the  balloon  without 
any  one  in  the  car.  The  Flo  then  made  a  beautiful  ascent 
with  its  large  standard  just  as  the  royal  party  entered  the 
grounds,  where  they  were  received  by  Colonel  Sir  A.  Mack- 
worth.  Colonel  Templer,  Lieutenant  Baden-Powell  and  other 
ofBcers. 

As  the  rain  began  to  descend  more  heavily  the  party  repaired 
to  the  storehouse,  and  very  shortly  afterward  the  accident 
happened.  The  balloon  was  held  by  a  wire  cable  about  200 
ft.  long,  fixed  to  the  drum  on  the  balloon  wagon.  Suddenly 
it  was  seen  to  be  struck  by  lightning,  a  blue  light  surrounding 
the  lower  part  of  the  balloon  for  some  seconds,  and  then  a 
tlame  shot  up  from  the  ignited  igas,  and  the  balloon  fell  pre- 
cipitately to  the  earth  amid  a  loud  peal  of  thunder.  Loud 
shouts  from  the  sappers  forming  the  detachment  at  the  wagon 
:ittracted  attention,  when  it  was  seen  that  three  of  them  were 
rolling  on  the  ground  apparently  in  intense  pain.  It  seems 
that  the  men  were  about  to  haul  the  balloon  down  by  winding 
in  the  winch,  the  handles  of  which  are  covered  with  brass, 
when  suddenly  all  who  had  hold  of  the  winch  were  struck 
<lown.  Every  assistance  was  immediately  rendered  to  the  in- 
jured men,  the  Duke  of  Connaught  himself  running  to  the  spot 
and  covering  one  of  the  men  with  his  own  great  coat.  It  was 
soon  seen  that,  though  evidently  in  great  agony,  none  of  tlie 
sufferers  were  very  seriously  injured.  One,  a  bugler,  had  the 
inside  of  his  hand  rather  badly  burned  ;  but  the  worst  case  of 
the  three  showed  no  external  signs  of  injury.  The  car  of  the 
balloon,  which  contained  a  heavy  bag  of  ballast,  fortunattly 
fell  without  doing  any  damage.  On  examination  it  was  found 
that  all  the  upper  part  had  been  burned  away,  though  the 
metal  valve  was  almost  uninjured.  Had  anv  one  been  in  the 
car,  even  if  he  had  escaped  uninjured  from  the  electric  shock, 
he  would  have  had  a  terrible  fall. 

The  thunder-storm  did  not  last  long,  but  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  postpone  any  further  experiments.  About  an 
hour  after  the  occurrence  two  of  the  injured  men  were  taken 
by  ambulance  to  the  hospital,  still  l)eing  apparently  in  great 
pain.  No  similar  accident  has  ever  happened  before  to  an  Eng- 
lish war  balloon,  though  a  somewhat  similar  incident  occurn-d 
some  years  ago  in  the  case  of  a  military  balloon  in  Italy. 

A  subsequent  report  said  that  the  three  men  who  were  in- 
jured were  progressing  favorably,  and  no  serious  result  or  dis- 
ablement was  anticipated. 


NAVIGABLE 


BALLOON     AT    THE     ANTWERP 
EXHIBITION. 


The  chief  point  of  difference  between  this  balloon  and  all 
those  which  have  preceded  it  is  in  the  method  of  applying  the 
motive  force.  Instead  of  turning  the  propeller  by  band,  or 
by  steam  or  other  power  generated  in  the  car,  it  is  to  be 
worked  by  electricity,  conveyed  to  the  balloon  through  a  flexi- 
ble cable  from  dynamos  at  a  central  station.  Practically,  the 
principle  is  the  same  as  with  the  electric  tramways,  except 
that  the  balloon  will  resemble  a  tramcar  without  brakes  ;  but 
it  will  be  subjected  to  another  difllculty  from  which  tramcars 
are  exempt :  it  will  not  always  be  easy  to  maintain  electric 
connection,  while  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  re-establish 
it  if  accidentally  interrupted  while  the  balloon  is  in  the  air. 

The  electricity  is  generated  by  a  pair  of  200-H.P.  gas-en- 
gines, made  by  Messrs.  Fielding  &  Piatt,  driving  d^-namos 
which,  with  switches  and  other  electric  fittings,  have  been 
supplied  by  the  Oerlikon  Works.  To  obtain  gas  for  tliese 
engines,  as  well  as  for  inflating  the  balloon,  a  complete  plant 
has  been  erected  by  the  Dowson  Economic  Gas  &  Power  Com- 
pany, of  Westminster. 

It  was  at  first  intended  that  the  balloon  should  travel  from 
the  Exhibition  to  the  Bourse,  on  the  roof  of  which  there  was 
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to  be  a  station  ;  it  was  also  proposed  in  some  instances  t« 
carry  the  cables  on  the  tops  ot  existing  telegraph  poles  ;  but 
the  postal  authorities  not  only  refused  to  sanction  the  use  of 
the  poles,  but  objected  to  the  cables  crossing  anv  lines  of 
wire,  so  a  shorter  and  straighter  route  had  to  be  selected.  It 
was  then  decided — see  dotted  line  on  fig.  1— to  go  straight 
down  the  Rue  Nationale,  which  enters  the  Place  Verte  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  Cathedral,  to  turn  the  balloon  above  the 
Place  Verte,  and  to  return  by  the  same  route  to  the  starting- 
point.  Six  steel  lattice  trestles,  100  ft.  high,  were  erected  last 
May  to  carry  the  cables.  They  span  the  road  from  pavement 
to  pavement,  having  an  average  width  of  80  ft.  Fig.  2  shows 
the  trestle  at  tlie  end  of  the  Rue  Nationale  furthest  from  the 
Exhibition  ;  the  others  are  less  ornate.  They  are  all  made  of 
3i  in.  by  3i  in.  by  {  in.  angles,  with  2  in.  by  |  in.  flat  plates  ; 
the  legs  being  20  in.  square  at  the  bottom,  and  12  in.  square 
at  the  top.  They  were  each  put  up  in  one  piece,  and  the 
method  of  erection  was  primitive.  The  apparatus  consisted 
of  two  pairs  of  sheer-legs  let  into  timber  sills.  Between  the 
tops  of  the  legs  were  inserted  derricks,  reaching  a  few  feet 
down,  and  secured  by  planks  bolted  across  ;  between  the  legs 
at  the  bottom  were  wooden  windlasses  with  four  square  holes 
at  each  side.  In  these  holes  workmen  had  to  Insert  wooden 
capstan  bars,  climb  up,  and  by  means  of  their  own  weight 
hanging  on  the  bars,  turn  the  windlasses.    The  arrangement 
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of  the  top  of  tlic  trcsilcs  will  l)e  seen  more  clearly  from  the 
drawing  of  tlic  troUci',  tigs.  4  and  5.  Tlie  current  is  conveye<l 
from  the  generating  station  by  tliree  parallel  oibles  of  galvan- 
ized steel  wire  1  in.  in  diameter.  These,  which  are  eacn  1,400 
yds.  long,  arc  in  one  piece,  and  arc  made  by  Messrs.  Bullivant 
&  Co. ,  of  Mark  Lane. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  balloon  is  shown  on  fig.  3. 
It  is  made  of  linen,  specially  woven  for  the  purpcfie,  and 
coated  with  three  layers  of  varnish.  Instead  of  a  net,  an  outer 
envelope  of  the  same  linen  is  used  ;  the  weight  of  the  double 
covering  being  about  4  tons.     It  is  spindle  shaped.  67  ft.  in 


of  papier-mache,  and  although  it  is  capable  of  transmiltiiiL 
125  H.P.,  its  weight  is  a  little  under  a  ton.  The  screw  hu 
four  blades,  its  diameter  is  26  ft.,  and  M.  Leon  Champy,  th( 
inventor,  has  calculated  that  in  calm  air  the  balloon  will  Ih 
able  to  travel  25  miles  an  hour,  and  that  consequently  he  will 
have  sufficient  force  at  his  command  to  be  able  to  drive  tlir 
balloon  against  a  strong  wind.  The  connection  between  thr 
three  cables  and  the  dynamo  in  the  car  is  made  by  an  elastic 
cable,  which  passing  over  a  drum  with  an  automatic  coiling' 
arrangement  in  the  car,  terminates  in  the  trolley  shown  on 
fig.  4.    The  captain's  station  is  in  the  cylindrical  portion  of 


Plan    (hoktnf  from  below} 
T\a.    J 

THR  NAVIOABLB  BALLOON  AT  TBK  ANTWBRP  EXHIBITION. 
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Cross  Stetion. 


OSTAILS  OP  MAVIQABLE  BALLOON  AT  THE  ANTWERP  EXUIBITiON. 


diameter,  and  from  the  foremost  point  to  the  end  of  the  rudder 
measures  284  ft.  Its  cubic  capacity  is  500,000  ft.  A  valve 
at  the  top  for  letting  out  the  gas  has  a  papier-maehi  frame. 
It  is  4  ft.  in  diameter,  and  weighs  only  7U  lbs.  The  car  is 
made  of  steel  gas  piping,  covered  with  wickerwork,  and,  as 
may  l)e  seen  by  the  illustration,  it  is  of  very  ptculiar  shape. 
The  center  is  cylindrical,  8  ft  in  diameter,  and  reaches  down 
to  much  lower  than  the  front  and  back  portions.  Of  these 
the  front  is  intended  for  ptissengers  ;  it  is  entirely  closed,  but 
with  windows.  The  ))ack  is  for  the  crew,  and  contains  the 
dynamo  for  transmitting  the  power  to  the  screw  ;  it  is  shown 
in  fig.  0,  and  is  also  from  the  Oerlikon  Works.    Its  casing  is 


the  car,  and  from  it  he  will  be  able  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
speed  of  the  balloon,  as  well  as  to  raise,  lower,  and  steer  it. 

Antwerp  is  not  the  most  suitable  locality  that  could  be 
found  for  aeronautical  experiments,  as  the  sudden  gusts  of 
wind  from  across  the  Scheldt  will  make  steeling  more  difflcult 
tlian  it  would  be  in  a  steady  breeze.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted 
that  a  course  could  not  be  chosen  in  which  it  was  not  neccs- 
sarv  to  make  such  a  sudden  turn  of  the  balloon,  as  will  be  re- 
quired at  the  Place  Verte,  and  that  the  experiment  was  not 
nrst  tried  with  a  smaller  balloon,  so  that  the  resistance  to  side 
winds  might  be  leas.  Still,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  report  in  a 
few  weeks  that  M.  Champy  has  bad  a  satisfactory  trial  run. 
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lor  it  is  certain  that  if  aerial  locomotion  succeeds  at  Antwerp, 
it  will  soon  be  tried  elsewliere  over  a  longer  course. — The 

Engineer. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AERIAL  NAVIGATION.* 


By  Hiram  8.  Maxim. 


fflN  1890  I  tried  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining how  much  power  was  required  to  perform  artificial 
flight.  An  account  of  these  experiments  written  by  myself, 
and  entitled  "  Aerial  Navigation — the  Power  Required,  ap- 
peared in  the  Century  Magazine  of  October,  1891.  The  appa- 
ratus used  in  these  experiments  was  constructed  with  great 
care  and  was  provided  with  all  sorts  of  delicate  instruments 
which  enable  me  to  ascertain  definitely  the  exact  power  re- 
quired for  performing  artificiaj  flight  on  the  aeroplane  system 
<lriven  by  screw  propellers. 

As  is  well  known,  when  one  flies  a  kite  the  cord  holds  the 
kite  against  the  wind.  The  wind  passing  on  tlie  under  side  of 
the  kite  strikes  it  at-  an  angle  and  raises  the  kite  into  the  air. 
If  the  wind  be  blowing  at  a  high  velocity— say  3-5  miles  an 
hour— the  kite  will  lift  from  1  lb.  to  5  lbs.  per  square  foot,  ac- 
cording to  the  angle  at  which  it  is  held  in  the  air.  If  the  angle 
be  slight,  the  amount  of  strain  on  the  cord  necessary  to  hold  it 
against  the  wind  will  be  found  considerably  less  than  the 
weight  of  the  kite  and  the  load  which  it  is  able  to  lift,  particu- 
larly so  if  the  cord  pulls  in  a  horizontal  direction  instead  of  at 
an  angle.  It  is  also  well  known  that  if  a  kite  be  propelled  in 
a  calm  through  the  air,  say  at  the  rate  of  3fi  miles  an  hour, 
the  effect  is  exactly  the  same.  Suppose  now,  instead  of  the 
coni  for  holding  the  kite  against  the  wind  or  for  propelling  it 
against  still  air,  that  a  screw  propeller  should  be  attached  to 
the  kite  and  that  it  should  be  driven  by  some  motor.  If  the 
screw  propeller  could  be  made  to  give  a  push  equal  to  tlie  pull 
of  the  kite,  and  if  the  machinery  for  driving  it  should  be  no 
greater  than  the  weight  that  the  kite  would  oe  able  to  carry, 
we  should  have  a  veritable  flying  machine. 

In  my  first  experiments  to  ascertain  the  power  required,  the 
aeroplanes  employed  were  formed  of  thin  pieces  of  wood,  the 
under  side  being  slightly  concave  and  the  top  side  slightly 
convex.  These  aeroplanes  I  was  able  to  propel  round  a  circle 
200  ft.  in  circumference  at  a  speed  say  from  20  to  90  miles  an 
hour,  and  with  the  planes  at  any  desired  angles.  When  the 
inclination  was  1  in  14  it  was  found  that  a  thrust  of  5  lbs.  on 
the  screw  would  lift  14  times  5  lbs.,  or  70  lbs.,  on  the  plane. 
It  was  also  found  in  these  experiments  with  a  plane  set  at  an 
angle  of  1  in  14,  that  as  much  as  13.3  lbs.  could  be  carried  with 
the  eipenditure  of  1  H.P.  These  experiments,  which  were 
very  full  and  complete,  and  which  embraced  many  different 
kinds  of  screw  propellers  and  aeroplanes,  demonstrated  that  a 
two  bladed  wooden  propeller  with  a  pitch  slightly  greater 
than  the  diameter,  was  the  most  advantageous,  the  propelling 
power  being  very  great  and  the  loss  by  slip  comparatively 
small.  Narrow  aeroplanes  slightly  concave  on  the  under  side, 
set  at  a  slight  angle  and  driven  at  a  high  speed,  were  found  to 
be  the  most  eflicient,  and  any  distortion  or  bagging  of  the 
aeroplane  increased  enormously  the  power  required. 

Having  ascertained  experimentally  the  power  required,  I  at 
once  commenced  experiments  with  a  view  of  developing  the 
necessary  motive  power.  Everything  considered,  I  believe 
that  steam  power  would  be  more  efficient  for  the  weight  than 
any  other  source  of  energy.  First  I  made  two  pairs  of  com- 
pound  engines,  the  high-pressure  cylinders  being  5  in.  in 
diameter,  the  low-pressure  cylinders  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  all 
having  a  stroke  of  12  in  In  order  to  make  the  engines  as 
light  as  possible,  the  cylinders  were  made  about  A  ^o-  thick, 
ofa  high  grade  of  fluid  compressed  steel.  The  valve  chambers 
and  passageways  were  made  of  seamless  steel  tubes,  the  whole 
being  neatly  riveted  together  and  brazed  with  silver  solder. 

The  crank  shaft  was  of  comparatively  large  diameter,  but 
hollow  and  of  highly  tempered  steel.  All  the  piston  and  valve 
rods,  and  also  the  framework  of  the  engine,  were  constructed 
of  hard  and  thin  tubular  steel.  When  the  engines  were  fin- 
ished they  were  found  to  weigh  300  lbs.  the  pair,  or  600  lbs. 
in  all.  The  high-pressure  cylinder  was  made  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  clearance,  so  as  to  avoid  danger  if  water 
should  go  over  with  the  steam,  and  the  piston  valves  were 
made  to  cut  off  at  }  stroke,  while  steam  was  cut  off  in  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  at  |  stroke.  Believing  that  on  some  occa- 
f  ions  I  might  require  to  put  on  a  tremendous  spurt,  I  placed  a 
kind  of  an  injector  valve  between  the  high-pressure  steam 
directly  from  the  boiler  and  the  exhaust  from  the  high-pressure 
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cylinder.  This  injector  was  provided  with  a  spring  value 
regulated  in  such  a  manner  that  in  case  the  boiler  pressure 
should  rise  above  300  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  instead  of  blow- 
ing off  steam  at  the  safety-valve,  the  steam  would  open  a  pas- 
sage directly  into  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  and,  as  the  pas- 
sageway was  annular  and  arranged  to  be  more  or  less  large  in 
proportion  to  the  steam  passing,  the  steam  in  falling  from  a 
high  to  a  comparatively  low  pressure  was  made  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  on  the  exhaust  steam,  thus  increasing  (he 
pressure  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  without  greatly  increasing 
the  back  pressure  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  This  is  a  new 
feature,  which,  I  think,  has  never  been  used  on  a  compound 
engine  before. 

The  first  steam  generator  was  constructed  of  a  very  large 
number  of  small  and  thin  tubes.  It  was  constructed  so  as  to 
admit  water  at  one  end  of  the  series  and  to  draw  steam  from 
the  other  end,  and  to  so  regulate  the  fire  as  to  convert  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  passing  water  into  steam.  This  boiler  was 
of  great  lightness,  not  weighing  without  its  casing  more  than 
300  lbs.,  and  was  heated  by  50  sq.  ft.  of  fiame  ;  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  so  regulate  the  fire  and  the  water  supply 
as  to  have  comparatively  dry  steam  without  destroying  some 
of  the  tubes.  If  twice  as  much  water  as  is  evaporated  was 
pumped  through  the  boiler,  it  stood  the  heat  fairly  well  ;  but 
upon  any  attempt  being  made  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  water, 
some  of  the  small  tubes,  which  were  of  copper,  would  in- 
variably burst.  Thfa  boiler  was,  however,  remarkable  because 
steam  could  be  raised  in  about  10  seconds,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions an  ample  supply  of  steam  was  made  to  run  the  engines 
up  to  300  H.P. 

The  first  boiler  having  failed,  I  at  once  determined  to  make 
a  boiler  on  a  new  plan,  but  before  doing  so  I  tried  a  series  of 
experiments  so  as  to  be  sure  of  my  ground  in  mr  second  at- 
tempt. I  obtained  a  quantity  of  copper  tubes  {  in.  in  diam- 
eter, ^  in.  thick  and  8  ft  long.  Four  of  these  were  connected 
together  and  provided  with  a  forced  circulation  ;  they  were 
then  placed  in  a  white-hot  furnace  and  made  to  evaporate  at 
the  rate  of  26i  lbs.  of  water  per  square  foot  per  hour  at  a 
pressure  of  400  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  Having  stood  this 
test,  a  single  tube  was  placed  in  a  white-hot  furnace  similarly 
connected,  with  a  view  of  finding  the  bursting  pressure  under 
steam.  It  exploded  at  1,650  lbs.  to  the  square  foot.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  tubes  were  then  tested  with  one  ton  per  square  inch 
pressure  of  cold  kerosene  oil,  and  as  none  of  them  showed  any 
signs  of  leaking,  the  new  boiler  was  constructed  of  these  tubes. 
The  general  form  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  water-tube 
boilers  employed  on  torpedo-boats  in  France  and  England,  ex- 
cept that  the  tubes  were  relatively  much  longer  for  their 
diameter  and  had  twice  as  many  bends  in  them,  and  to  insure 
circulation  a  down-take  for  the  water  outside  the  fire-l>os  was 
provided.  The  feed-water  in  coming  from  the  pump  passed 
through  a  very  elaborate  network  of  fine  copper  tuljcs  imme- 
diately over  the  boiler  and  at  a  pressure  30  lbs.  greater  than 
the  boiler  pressure.  A  spring  valve  nozzle  was  interposed  be- 
tween the  feed-water  heater  and  the  down-take  for  the  water 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  escaping  force  of  the  water  operated 
powerfully  on  the  surrounding  water  in  the  down-take,  and 
thus  secured  a  very  rapid  circulation  through  the  long  and 
slender  tubes  which  formed  the  main  heating  surface  of  the 
boiler.  This  new  boiler  has  proved  itself  to  lie  very  efficient 
indeed  ;  the  network  of  very  tine  tubes  which  forms  the  feed- 
water  heater  greatly  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  escap- 
ing products  of  combustion,  so  that  the  heating  of  the  top  of 
the  casing  of  the  boiler  is  never  great  enough  to  bum  paint  off 
the  smokestack.  The  new  boiler  was  first  tested  to  410  lbs. 
cold  water  pressure,  and  then  to  325  lbs.  steam  pressure.  Hav- 
ing completed  the  new  boiler  it  was  placed  in  position,  and 
experiments  commenced  with  petroleum  burners.  The  new 
boiler  had  a  very  much  reduced  fire  box.  Whereas  the  first 
experimental  boiler  had  what  might  be  called  40  sq.  ft.  of 
grate  surface,  the  new  boiler  had  only  28  sq.  ft.  In  ordinary 
boilers  heated  by  petroleum  the  furnace  is  supplied  with  one 
or  two  very  powerful  jets,  burning  against  brickwork  or  fire 
clay.  This,  of  course,  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  with 
a  flying-machine  boiler.  Moreover,  with  such  a  light  boiler  it 
was  not  advisable  to  have  a  very  intense  flame  ;  what  was 
necessary,  of  course,  was  a  very  large  and  even  flame,  so  as  to 
heat  all  tubes  equally.  The  first  burners  experimented  with 
worked  all  right  for  about  100  H.P.  ;  but  whenever  any  at- 
tempt was  made  to  increase  the  flame,  great  unevenness  in  the 
flame  occurred,  some  parts  of  the  fire-box  being  filled  witli 
flame,  while  other  parts  had  no  flame  at  all.  After  much  ex- 
perimenting I  finally  decided  to  use  naphtha,  72°  Bcaum6. 

The  naphtha  was  pumped  into  a  small  and  exceedingly  light 
vertical  boiler,  where  it  was  heated  with  a  flame  generated  from 
part  of  its  own  contents  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  when- 
ever the  pressure  of  the  gas  or  the  vapore  of  petroleum  excced- 
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c<l  50  ll>a.  to  tlic  squiire  inch  the  flame  was  automatically  shut 
otT,  wliile  if  the  pressure  fell  slightly  below  this  the  flame  was 
turned  on  so  that,  no  mtittcr  how  much  fi^as  or  va|)or  was  drawn 
from  the  boiler,  the  pressure  remained  constant.  This  small 
boiler  was  suspended  by  springs  in  such  a  manner  that  when- 
ever the  weight  of  the  contents  exceeded  40  lbs.,  it  moved  the 
boiler  slightly  downward,  which  operated  upon  an  escape- 
ment on  tl>c  pumping  mechanism  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
the  weight  was  greater  than  40  lbs.  the  stroke  of  the  pump 
was  diminished  ;  while  if  the  weight  was  lees  than  40  lb«.  the 
stroke  was  increased.  This  apparatus  was  found  to  work  ad- 
mirably ;  and  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  gas  was  drawn 
from  Uie  generator,  the  weight  of  liquid  and  pressure  of  gas 
always  remained  constant.  The  vapor  was  led  from  the  gen- 
erator through  a  pipe  in  the  furnace,  where  it  became  super- 
lieated,  and  then  was  blown  through  a  species  of  an  injector 
into  the  furnace,  sucking  a  large  quantity  of  air  through  a 
suitable  opening,  which  could  be  regulated  so  as  to  make  the 
gas  of  any  desired  density. 

Many  burners  were  experimented  with,  the  first  one  having 
as  many  as  14,000  jets  ;  the  one  finally  adopted  had  7,650 
burners,  and  was  so  arranged  that  any  amount  of  gas  might  be 
consumed  without  any  uncvenness,  smoking,  or  blowing. 
Having  perfected  my  boiler,  my  gas  generator,  and  my  pump- 
ing apparatus,  so  that  all  worked  smoothly  and  automatically, 
I  attached  a  pair  of  very  large  and  carefully  made  linen-cov- 
ered wooflen  screws  to  the  screw  shafts.  These  screws  were 
17  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter,  and  had  a  slightly  increasing  pitch, 
the  mean  pitch  being  rather  more  than  16  ft.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  boiler  was  placed  upon  a  platform  about  8  ft. 
wide  and  40  ft.  long  ;  that  the  engines  and  screws  were  held 
by  strong  tubular  brackets  above  the  rear  end  of  this  platform, 
and  that  the  whole  was  mounted  on  four  steel  wheels  ;  that 
there  were  springs  interposed  between  the  axletrees  of  these 
wliecls  and  the  platform  ;  and  also  that  there  were  vertical 
tubes  and  wires  attached  to  the  platform  which  held  the  large 
aeroplane,  which  is  about  30  ft.  X  30  ft.,  in  position. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  experiments  were  going  on  with 
tlie  burners  and  boilers,  a  railway  track  1,800  ft.  long  was 
being  laid,  and  the  framework  of  the  machine  was  being 
brought  to  a  state  of  completion.  U{)on  moving  the  machine 
on  to  the  track,  tying  it  upaud  attaching  it  to  a  dynamometer, 
I  tilled  the  boiler  with  water,  got  up  steam  with  a  slow  fire  in 
about  3  minutes  and  started  mv  engines,  when  everything 
was  found  to  run  very  smoothly  mdeed. 

With  200  lbs.  pressure  to  the  square  inch,  the  thrust  of  the 
screws  was  about  1,400  lbs.,  but  by  running  the  pressure  up  to 
325  Ibs.'.to  the  stjuare  inch,  the  thrust  of  the  screws  went  up  in 
the  first  instance  to  1,160  lbs.,  and  finally  in  a  later  trial  to 
1,260  lbs.  Tliese  experiments  should  have  been  tried  on  a 
railway  track  of  considerable  length,  but  as  I  was  only  able  to 
get  a  clear  track  of  1,800  ft.,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pro- 
viile  suitable  mechanism  in  order  to  bring  the  machine  to  a 
state  of  rest  without  injury.  The  best  apparatus  for  this  pur- 
pose was  found  to  be  a  series  of  very  strong  ropes  stretched 
across  the  track,  each  end  of  the  rope  being  attached  to  the 
capstan,  and  each  capstan  being  provided  with  a  strong  plank 
which  acted  as  a  fan.  This  apparatus  stoi)ped  the  machine 
without  the  least  shock. 

The  first  experiments  were  tried  without  any  cloth  on  the 
framework,  and  it  was  found  that  when  the  machine  was  lib- 
erated it  started  oft  very  (quickly,  in  fact  so  quickly  that  it 
nearly  threw  down  any  one  who  was  standing  upon  it. 

After  having  tried  several  experiments  with  the  naked 
framework,  the  main  aeroplane  was  put  in  position  and  a  few 
runs  made,  but  the  baggmg  and  distortion  of  the  cloth  was 
such  that  it  required  tlie  full  power  of  the  engines  with  a 
screw  thrust  of  3,000  lbs.  to  drive  the  machine  at  the  rate  of 
2ii  miles  an  hour,  and  the  lift  did  not  exceed  the  thrust  of  the 
screws.  This  aeroplane  was  then  removed  and  a  new  one  sub- 
stituted. The  second  aeroplane  was  made  of  two  thicknesses 
of  cloth  completely  inclosing  the  framework  and  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  portion  of  the  air  could  pass  through  the 
lower  side  and  produce  a  slight  pressure  of  air  between  the 
two  thicknesses.  The  top  side  would  therefore  bag  upward 
and  take  the  lift,  while  the  bottom  side  having  practically  the 
same  pressure  on  both  sides  would  remain  perfectly  straight 
and  would  not  be  distorted  in  the  least  by  running. 

The  first  experiments  with  this  new  aeroplane  were  tried 
with  a  screw  thrust  of  about  800  lbs.,  and  the  lifting  power 
was  actually  more  than  with  the  old  aeroplane  with  2,000  lbs. 
thrust.  Upon  increasing  the  screw  thrust  to  1,200  lbs.,  the 
lift  of  the  iieroplane  was  greatly  increased,  so  that  the  front 
wheels  barely  touche<l  the  track.  I  saw  that  it  would  not  do 
to  run  at  a  greater  speed,  so  I  put  on  some  very  heavy  wheels, 
weighing  6M>  ll)s.  each,  which  I  believed  would  keep  the  ma- 
chine on  the  track,  even  if  I  ran  the  engines  at  full  speed.    I 


then  greatly  increased  the  thrust  of  the  screw,  and,  finally,  ran 
over  the  track  with  a  screw  thrust  of  about  1,500  lbs.  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  I  met  a  slight  gust  of  wind  coming  from  an  o])- 
posite  direction,  which  lifted  the  front  end  of  the  machine, 
wheels  and  all,  completely  olT  the  track. 

This  accident,  although  it  did  not  injure  the  machinery  in 
the  least,  showed  the  weak  points  in  the  platform  and  frame- 
work of  the  machine,  and  I  determined  to  rebuild  it  complete- 
ly and  to  discard  the  heavy  wheels.  While  the  machine  was 
being  rebuilt  I  put  up  on  each  side  of  the  railway  track,  and 
about  10  ft.  from  the  rails  a  second  track  (inverted)  of  heavy 
wooden  joists,  and  provided  the  new  machine  with  four  addi- 
tional wheels  placea  at  such  a  height  that  when  the  machine 
was  raised  1  in.  clear  from  the  lower  railway  track,  these  new 
wheels  on  outriggers  would  engage  the  lower  side  of  the  joists 
and  thus  keep  tne  machine  from  going  off  the  track.  This  ar- 
rangement has  been  found  to  work  exceedingly  well.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  heavy  wheels,  which 
not  only  miule  the  starting  and  stopping  of  the  machine  more 
difficult,  but  also  failed  in  keeping  it  on  the  track.  The  upper 
rail  enabled  me  to  make  a  large  number  of  runs  and  to  note 
carefully  with  suitable  instruments  exactly  how  much  the  ma- 
chine lifted  at  various  speeds.  Having  finished  a  series  of  ex- 
periments and  ascertained  the  lift  of  the  main  aeroplane  with 
a  great  degree  of  nicety,  I  placed  the  fore  and  ait  rudders, 
which  were  intended  to  steer  the  machine  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, in  position,  and  made  several  runs  with  these  rudders  at 
difTerent  angles.  They  were  found  to  work  exceedingly  well, 
and  I  was  able  to  depress  or  elevate  cither  end  at  will.  The 
machine  had  been  provided  with  10  auxiliary  aeroplanes, 
which  consisted  of  balloon  cloth  stretched  very  tightly  on 
frames,  and  which  could  be  placed  one  above  the  otlier  (super- 
posed) on  each  side  of  the  machine  if  reiiuired.  Of  these  10 
aeroplanes  only  four  were  actually  used,  the  lower  ones  which 
extended  on  either  side  of  the  machine  30  ft.,  and  the  upper 
ones  which  extend  27  ft.  each  side  of  the  main  aeroplane  and 
which  bring  up  the  total  width  of  the  machine  to  104  ft. 
These  long  and  comparatively  narrow  planes  were  found,  as 
expected,  to  be  more  efficient  foot  for  foot  than  the  main  aero- 
plane. 

The  first  trials  with  these  planes  in  position  were  made  on 
July  31  last  on  a  perfectly  calm  day,  and  three  runs  were 
made,  the  first  with  150  lbs.  pressure  of  steam  per  sc^uare  inch. 
The  speed  was  26  miles  an  hour  and  the  maximum  lift  2,750 
Ibe.  The  second  run  was  made  with  240  lbs.  of  steam.  The 
speed  recorder  on  this  occasion  failed  to  work,  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  speed  was  35  miles  an  hour.  The  maximum  lift 
was  4,700  lbs.  Then  everything  was  made  ready  for  a  final 
test  with  practically  the  full  power  of  the  engines.  Careful 
observers  weie  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  track,  and  I  took 
two  men  with  me  on  the  machine,  the  duty  of  one  being  to 
observe  the  pressure  gauges,  and  that  of  the  other  to  observe 
and  note  the  action  of  the  wheels  on  the  upper  track.  The 
machine  was  tied  up  to  a  dynamometer,  the  engines  started  at 
a  boiler  pressure  of  310  lbs.  and  with  a  screw  thrust  of  a  little 
more  than  2,100  lbs.  Upon  liberating  the  machine  it  darted 
forward  with  great  rapidity  while  the  screws  rotated  at  a  ter- 
rific rate.  I  turned  on  slightly  more  gas,  and  the  pressure  al- 
most Instantly  rose  to  320  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  and  blew  off 
at  the  safety-valve  at  that  pressure.  After  running  a  few 
hundred  feet,  the  machine  was  completely  lilted  off  the  lower 
rails,  and  all  four  of  the  upper  wheels  weie  engaged  on  tlie 
upper  or  safety  rail.  After  running  a  few  hundred  feet  in 
this  position,  the  speed  of  the  machine  greatly  increased  and 
the  lift  became  so  great  that  the  rear  axletrees  holding  the 
machine  down  were  doubled  up  and  the  wheels  broken  off. 
The  machine  then  became  liberated,  the  front  end  (jeing  held 
down  only  on  one  side.  This  swayed  the  machine  to  one  side, 
brought  it  violently  against  the  upper  rails,  and  stopped 
it  in  the  air,  the  lift  breaking  the  rails  and  moving  them 
outward  about  10  ft.  Steam  was,  however,  shut  off  before 
the  machine  stopped.  The  machine  then  fell  to  the  earth,  im- 
bedding the  wheels  in  the  turf,  showing  that  it  had  been 
stopped  in  the  air,  had  come  directly  down,  and  had  not 
moved  after  it  touched  the  ground.  Had  this  last  experiment 
been  made  with  a  view  to  free  flight,  and  had  the  upper  rail 
been  removed  or  the  wheels  taken  off,  the  machine  would  cer- 
tainly have  mounted  in  the  air  and  have  traveled  a  long  dis- 
tance if  necessary.  As  it  was,  tlie  lift  certainly  exceed^  the 
full  weight  of  the  machine,  the  water,  the  fuel,  and  the  men 
by  2,000  lbs.,  and  was  far  beyond  the  registering  limit  of  the 
dynagraphs,  the  pencil  being  drawn  completely  across  the 
paper  on  the  recording  cylinders. 

These  experiments  at  Baldwyn's  Park  are  the  first  that  have 
ever  been  attempted  with  the  machine  running  in  a  straight 
line.  The  prime  object  of  these  experiments  has  been  to  dem- 
onatrate  whether  it  is  possible  or  not  for  a  large  machine  to 
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be  constructed  sufficiently  light,  powerful,  and  efficient  to 
actually  lift  into  the  air  its  own  weight  and  the  weight  of  one 
or  more  men.  All  other  flying  machines  which  have  ever  been 
built  in  the  world  have  pers»tently  stuck  to  the  earth,  and 
this  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  a  machine  has  ever  been 
made  to  raise  itself  clear  of  the  earth.  It  has  been  admitted 
by  all  scientists  that  as  soon  as  a  machine  could  be  made  with 
motors  powerful  enough  to  actually  lift  it  in  the  air,  aerial 
navigation  would  become  practical.  I  have  demonstrated  that 
a  good  and  reliable  motor  can  be  made  with  sufficient  power 
for  its  weight  to  drive  a  flying  machine,  that  a  very  heavy  fly- 
ing machine  may  be  made  to  raise  itself  in  the  air  with  water, 
fuel,  and  three  men  on  board  ;  and  that^it  may  lift,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  2,000  lbs.  It  now  only  remains  to  continue 
the  expermients  with  a  view  of  learning  the  art  of  manoeuvring 
the  machine  ;  and  for  this  purpose  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
seek  some  large,  open,  and  level  plain,  and  to  commence  by 
making  flights  so  near  to  the  ground  that  any  mistake  in  the 
steering  cannot  result  in  a  serious  mishap. 


MR.  MAXIM'S  FLYING  MACHINE. 


Sir  Robert  Rawlinbon  "  went"  for  Mr.  Maxim  after  the 
following  fashion  in  the  London  T\met  a  short  while  ago.  In 
a  letter  to  that  paper  the  distinguished  correspondent  said  : 

"  Up  to  this  point  the  Maxim  flying  machine  is  only  a 
wrong-headed,  stupid  waste  of  money  on  an  apparatus  so  far 
innocent  of  murder.  The  notice  in  the  Timet  may,  however, 
lead  to  a  catastrophe.  I  have  witnessed  one  such  in  London, 
and  have  no  desire  to  see  another.  Some  years  ago  a  Belgian 
brought  over  to  the  Cremorne  Gardens  a  flying  machine  to  be 
raised  into  the  air  by  a  gas-inflated  balloon.  This  I  saw  go 
up,  and  I  also  saw  it  come  down  with  a  crash  into  a  street  m 
Brompton.  The  inventor  was  alone  beneath  his  machine,  and, 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  was  killed.  It  was  no  great  stretch 
of  prophecy  to  predict  this  result,  neither  will  it  be  to  piedict 
a  sunilar  result  to  Mr.  Maxim  if  ever  he  ventures  to  soar,  and 
does  soar,  a  few  yards  above  his  tramway,  as  there  must  and 
will  be  then  a  downward  crash  of  frame,  sails,  boiler  and  man. 
The  albatross  and  large  gulls  of  the  tropics  are,  in  their  flight, 
the  most  graceful  sights  in  creation  :  but  in  storms  they  are 
subject  to  having  broken  wings.  And  how  is  man  to  build  up  a 
machine  to  fly  by  mechanical  power  like  an  albatross  or  gull  ? 
The  machine  noticed  in  the  yVme«  this  day  is,  however,  evi- 
dently a  long  way  from  flying."  ,.,,..., 

To  this  Mr.  Maxim  replied :  '       '■'■       "       -•■.'- 

' '  Similar  experiments  [to  those  referred  to  above]  have  been 
made  a  great  many  times,  but  generally  the  experimenter 
mounts  some  high  building,  jumps  off,  comes  to  the  ground, 
and  breaks  a  limb  or  his  neck. 

"  In  my  case,  however,  I  prefer  to  experiment  with  a  ma- 
chine on  the  ground.  Then  if  the  machine  has  not  sufficient 
energy  in  it  to  sustain  itself  in  the  air  it  certainly  will  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  falling,  because  it  will  never  rise  ;  con- 
sequently I  am  quite  safe  in  this  respect.  If  I  had  taken  the 
first  machine  which  I  ever  made  up  in  a  balloon  and  dropped 
it,  it  would  certainly  have  come  to  the  earth  with  something 
like  a  crash  ;  not,  however,  severe  enough  to  have  killed  any 
one,  but  still  it  would  have  been  quite  unmanageahlo  in  the 
air.  But  instead  of  doing  this  I  kept  on  improving  my  ma- 
chine, increasing  the  efficiency  of  my  motors  and  screws,  till  I 
actually  got  a  machine  which  would  raise  itself  off  the  track 
on  which  the  experiments  were  being  made. 

"  I  am  not  experimenting  with  a  view  to  evolve  a  machine 
for  carrying  passengers  and  freight,  as  I  think  it  will  be  a 
very  long  time  before  a  flying  machine  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  carrying  coals  from  Newcastle. 

I  am  quite  free  to  admit  that  the  navigation  of  the  air  is 
beset  with  a  great  many  dangers  ;  it  is  also  very  dangerous  to 
make  high  explosives  or  fire  large  guns,  but  it  is  infinitely  more 
dangerous  to  be  within  the  range  of  an  enemy's  guns.  What 
I  propose  to  do  is  to  enable  one  to  assail  an  enemv  from  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  the  enemy  will  be  able  to  strike  back  with 
the  most  powerful  gun  in  existence.  So  I  think  it  would  be 
quite  as  safe  for  comtMtants  to  employ  my  means  of  assault  as 
to  employ  the  present  means,  which  necessitate  their  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  enemy  and  having  to  receive  its  fire. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  ever  invented  a  system  of 
warfare  which  is  perfectly  safe.  It  is  known  now  to  be  possi- 
ble to  make  a  machine  that  will  actually  fly  at  a  very  high 
Tdocity  ;  so  nothing  remains  to  be  done  except  to  learn  how 
to  manceuvre  it.  In  view  of  the  decided  advantage  which  a 
flying  machine  would  give  its  possessor  over  an  enemy,  I  do 
not  think  that  in  case  of  war  European  nations  would  hesitate 
to'employ^them  even^lf  one-half.of  the  men  navigating  them 


were  killed.  At  the  present  time  no  difficulty  is  ever  fouud  in 
getting  volunteers  to  make  a  torpedo-boat  atUck  upon  a  man- 
of-war— something  which  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  than 
navigating  a  flying  machine  would  be,  as  the  latter  might  be 
painted  black  and  make  its  attack  at  night  or  in  a  fog,  when  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  strike  back. 

"  War,  at  best,  is  a  dangerous  game,  and  those  entering 
upon  it  are  playing  with  dangerous  instruments,  whether  they 
are  guns,  dynamite,  or  flying  machines.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  European  nation  which  first  takes  advantage  of 
this  new  engine  of^destruction  will  be  able  to  modify  the  map 
of  Europe  according  to  its  own  ideas.     Who  shall  it  be  V 


RECENT  AERONAUTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Wk  shall  hereafter  publish  brief  references  to  such  publica- 
tions and  articles  concerning  Aeronautics  as  seem  to  poesese 
interest  for  our  readers. 

ZeiUehri/lfar  LufUehiffahrt  und  Phytk  der  Atmonphere,  Ber- 
lin. (Jermany  ;  monthly  ;  specially  devoted  to  Aeronautics. 

L'AiromuU,  Paris,  France,  91  Rue  d'Amsterdam  ;  9  francs 
a  year  to  United  SUtes  ;  monthly  ;  specially  devoted  to  Aero- 
nautics. 

L'Aerophile,  Paris,  France,  113  Boulevard  Sebasfopol ;  12 
francs  a  year  to  United  Stoles  ;  monthly  ;  specially  devoted  to 
Aeronautics. 

Practical  Flight,  C.  E.  Duryea.  Caitier't  Magasine,  Sep- 
tember, 1894.  Givesan  account  of  some  partial  successes,  and 
indicates  the  prospects  and  uses  of  a  successful  machine. 

The  Empire  of  the  Air.  L.  P.  Moulllard.  Smithsonian  Re- 
part  1892  (issued  1894).  A  translation  and  synopsis  of  a  re- 
markable book  upon  the  flight  of  birds,  published  in  1881. 

Man  Flight  near  at  Hand.  3.  R.  Zuberbnhler.  Boston 
Evening  Tranxript,  August  11,  1894.  Discusses  the  subject 
generally,  and  advances  some  personal  views  of  the  writer. 

Sdentifie  Problem*  of  tlie  Future.  Lieutenant-Colonel  H. 
Elsdale.  Gontemrx/rary  Retiew,  March,  1894.  Discusses  the 
conquest  of  the  air  as  the  first  of  four  important  problems. 

Gliding  Flight.  L.  P.  Mouillard.  Cosmopolitan  Magazine, 
February,  1894.  A  popular  account  of  the  f  urt  her  observations 
and  meditations  of  the  author  concerning  the  flight  of  birds. 

Aeronautical  Engineering  Materials.  R.  H.  Thurston.  Cos- 
tiers  Magazine,  September,  1894.  Discusses  the  best  materials 
to  employ  in  order  to  secure  strength  combined  with  lightness. 

Heme  de  I'Aeranautique,  Paris,  France,  120  Boulevard  St. 
Germain  ;  10  francs  a  year  to  United  States  ;  quarterly  ;  chiefly 
publishes  carefully  prepared  memoirs  on  Aeronautical  matters. 

The  Problem  of  Man  Flight.  James  Means.  340  Washing- 
ton Street,  Boston,  Mass.  :  W.  B.  Clarke  &  Co.  Price.  10 
cents.  A  propoccal  for  promoting  experiments  with  soaring 
machines. 

The  Flying  Man.  Vernon.  MeClure's  Magazine,  Septem- 
ber, 1894.  Describes  the  studies  and  experiments  of  Herr 
Lilienthal  and  the  motor  with  which  he  is  to  carry  on  his  ex- 
periments this  year. 

Notes  on  Aerial  Navigation.  V.  E.  Johnson,  M.A.  West- 
minster Review  (British).  September,  1894.  Discusses  the  gen- 
eral question  and  indicates  that  Aerial  Navigation  will  become 
an  accomplished  fact. 

The  Development  of  Aerial  Navigation.  H.S.Maxim.  North 
American  Review,  September,  1894.  Mr.  Maxim  gives  a  popu- 
lar account  of  his  experiments,  including  the  one  in  July  latt, 
in  which  he  actually  flew. 

New  LuihU  on  the  Problem  of  Flying.  Professor  Joseph  de 
Conte.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  April,  1894.  Article  modi- 
fying the  previous  assertions  of  the  writer  as  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  artificial  flying  machines. 

The  ProspecU  of  Flying.  H.  8.  Maxim.  National  Retiew 
(British),  September,  1894.  Mr.  Maxim  describes  his  experi- 
ments, and  says  that  "  what  lemains  to  be  done  is  to  learn  to 
steer  and  to  mancBuvie  the  machine." 

Aerial  Navigation.  J.  G.  W.  Fljnje  Van  Salverda.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Dutch  by  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  209  pp.,  price,  $1.26.  A  sumnaary  in  popu- 
lar form  of  the  present  development  and  expectations  of  suc- 
cess in  Aerial  Navigation.  The  author  is  a  distinguiabed 
Dutch  engineer,  now  retired.  - .  v  :•  - ; 
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General  Notes 


The  Bridgeport  Machine  Works,  of  which  Mr.  E.  P.  Bul- 
lard  has  been  proprietor,  has  recently  been  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Company,  E.  P.  Bul- 
lard  being  President.  The  business  will  be  continued,  as  in 
the  past,  in  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  claims  a  run  made  from  Jackson- 
ville, Fla..  to  Washington,  D.  C,  a  distance  of  780  miles, 
which,  deducting  stops,  was  done  in  880  minutes,  averaging 
63i  miles  per  hour  ;  as  the  stops  amounted  to  169  minutes,  the 
average  time  for  the  whole  run  was  44.8  miles  per  hour. 

The  Contolidated  Car  Heatings  Company,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  announce  that  Judge  Swan,  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  at  Detroit,  in  a  decision  rendered  August  31 ,  denied 
the  motion  for  a  rehearing  in  the  Cody  patent  case,  thereby 
aflfirming  a  previous  decision  of  the  same  court  in  favor  of  the 
Consolidated  Car  Ileating  Company  of  Albany,  N.  T. 

The  Foster  Engineering^  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
write  us  to  call  attention  to  tiie  fact  that  in  the  paper  descrip- 
tive of  the  auxiliary  machinery  of  the  Columbia,  published  in 
our  issue  for  September,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  use  of 
their  reducing  valves,  which,  thev  say,  are  placed  upon  the 
pipes  of  each  of  the  auxiliary  engines,  even  the  steam  iackets 
of  the  main  engines  being  so  supplied.  AH  of  the  cruisers  of 
the  new  fleet  are  equipp^  with  these  valves. 

The  Youngstown  Bridge  Company  have  the  contract  for 
two-span  four-track  brioge  for  the  Baltimore  &,  Ohio  Kail- 
road  at  Bessemer,  Pa. ;  a  suspension  bridge  with  eycbar  cables, 
and  two  braced  arch  spans  over  Mill  Creek  Canon,  in  Malion- 
ing  County,  0.,  and  a  large  head  frame  for  shipment  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  They  have  also  several  large  contracts  at 
Springfleid,  111.  ;  Bell  County,  Tex.,  and  among  other  work, 
several  spans  in  Oregon  and  some  truss  woik  for  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  at  New  Orleans. 

The  George  F.  Blake  Manufacturing  Company  has  recent- 
ly closed  a  contract  with  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
of  New  York  for  4  high-grade,  vertical,  triple-expansion,  crank 
and  fly-wheel  pumping  engines,  to  be  operated  with  160  lbs. 
steam  pressure.  These  engines  are  to  be  placed  in  a  structure 
located  between  High  Bndge  and  Washington  Bridge,  just 
west  of  the  new  8j>eedway.  The  company  lias  also  recently 
taken  a  contract  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  a  10,000,000  gall, 
pumping  engine  of  the  vertical  triple-expansion  type,  to  run 
with  a  piston  speed  of  over  400  ft.  a  minute.  The  following  nav- 
al vessels  are  also  equipped  with  the  Blake  pump  :  the  Colum- 
bia, New  York,  Brooklyn,  Minneapoli*,  Philadelphia,  Marble- 
head,  Montgomery,  Detroit,  Chicago,  BotUm,  Atlanta,  Maine, 
Indiana,  Mat»aehu$ettt,  Imea,  Dolphin,  Macchia*,  Castine,  Puri- 
tan. Miantonomah,  the  nxaKatandin,  and  the  dynamite  cruiser 
Vetuviu* 

Pintsch  Gas  in  Houston,  Tex.— Through  negotiations 
which  have  recently  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Clarence  H.  How- 
ard, the  Western  representative  of  the  Safety  Car  Heating  & 
Lighting  Company,  arrangements  have  recently  been  made 
for  establishing  an  extensive  plant  in  Houston  for  manufactur- 
ing and  supplying  gas  to  all  the  different  railroad  companies 
centering  there.  This  gas,  as  is  well  known,  is  manufactured 
by  a  different  process  from  ordinary  illuminating  gas,  and  is 
then  compressed  so  that  it  can  be  stored  in  the  reservoirs  on 
cars.  The  proposed  plant  includes  compressing  machinery, 
by  which,  to  quote  from  a  book  criticised  last  month,  the  gas 
Is  "  hammered  into  hard  but  elastic  shape."  The  paper— the 
Houston  Po»<— to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  In- 
formation says  of  Mr.  Howard  that  he  is  "  a  genial,  whole- 
souled  fellow."  That  gentleman  is  reported  as  saying  that  all 
the  railroad  men  in  Houston  are  pleasied  at  having  a  gas  sup- 
ply located  there.  When  the  compressing  plant  is  completed 
the  people  of  Houston  will  find,  however,  that  it  is  easier  to 


compress  Phitsch  gas  than  it  will  be  to  "  hammer  Howard  into 
a  hard  but  elastic  shape."    He  is  irrepressible. 

The  E.  W.  Bliss  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  report  that 
their  European  business  has  been  very  large  lately,  and  that 
they  have  shipped  to  Switzerland  within  the  last  two  months 
a  special  watch-maker's  drop  hammer,  and  several  punching 
presses  fitted  with  sub-presses  for  watch  work,  also  a  No.  \{ 
toggle  drawing  press  ;  a  large  shipment  to  Grermany,  to  one 
of  the  largest  clock-making  concerns  in  the  world,  of  tools 
and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  clocks  and  their  cases. 
Prance  has  also  received  a  large  shipment  of  tools  for  the  mak- 
ing of  granite  enameled  ware  and  kitchen  utensils.  Several 
watch  factories  ;have  also  been  supplied  with  tools.  Austria 
has  not  been  behind  the  others,  as  she  has  also  received  a 
No.  li  and  3i  toggle  drawing  press,  a  No.  18,  19,  20  and  21 
adjustable  power  press,  and  a  No.  88^  and  39  power  press, 
with  a  number  of  aies.  and  a  No.  161  double-action  press  with 
dies  and  special  feed  for  making  primers.  A  large  improved 
automatic  perforating  press  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  will 
be  shippea  to  England  for  the  manufacture  of  perforated 
meUls  up  to  50  in.  in  width.  This  speaks  well  for  American 
tools  in  competition  with  those  of  foreign  make,  and  the  com- 
pany is  greatly  encouraged  in  this  direction. 


NEW  TRAIN  ON  THE  MONON  ROUTE. 


A  Mccn-NKEDED  Want  has  been  supplied  by  this  popular  line 
from  Indianapolis.  Train  leaves  at  7.30  a.m.,  arriving  in  Chi- 
cago at  12.59  P.M.,  returning  at  4.58  p.m.,  reaching  the  former 
city  at  11.00  p.m.  This  in  addition  to  its  previous  excellent 
service  places  it  ahead  of  all  competitors. 


A  SINGLE  SENTENCE. 


A  RECEKT  issue  of  the  Troy  Budget  contains  this  item  : 
"  An  experienced  traveler  ssys  :  '  This  is  the  strongest  sin- 
gle sentence  I  ever  saw  printed  in  a  railroad  advertisement, 
that  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  true  : 

"  '  For  the  excellence  of  its  tracks,  the  speed  of  its  trains, 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  its  patrons,  the  loveliness  and  variety 
of  its  scenery,  the  number  and  importance  of  its  cities,  and  the 
uniformly  correct  character  of  its  service,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River  Railroad  is  not  surpassed  by  any  similar 
institution  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic'  " 
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is  favored  with  the  patronage  of  the  best  class  of  travelers. 

Why? 

Because,  with  complete  protection  by  the  block-signal, 
automatic  and  interlocking  switches,  and  an  unsurpassed  road- 
bed, it  is  the  safest. 

Because,  with  a  superb  service  of  perfectly  appointed 
trains,  it  is  the  most  comfortable. 

Because,  with  wise  management  and  unlimited  facilities,  it 
is  the  promptest. 

These  reasons  are  heavy,  and  they  tip  the  balance  on  the 
side  of  the  "  standard  railway  of  America." 


FOUR  HUNDRED  MILES  AS  THE  CROW  FLIES 


Is  the  distance  covered  in  a  single  night  by  the  limited  ex- 
press trains  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
between  Chicago  and  the  twin  cities  of  the  Northwest — St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

These  trains  are  vestibulcd  and  electric  lighted,  with  the 
finest  dining  and  sleeping-car  service  in  ttie  world. 

The  electric  reading  light  in  each  berth  is  the  successful 
novelty  of  this  progressive  age,  and  is  highly  appreciated  by 
all  regular  patrons  of  this  line.  We  wish  others  to  know  its 
merit!>,  as  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  is  the 
only  line  in  the  West  enjoying  the  exclusive  use  of  this  patent. 

For  further  Information  apply  to  nearest  coupon  ticket 
agent,  or  address  George  H.  Heafford,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Chicago,  111.  ,     ..         .    . 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


There  seems  to  be  the  faintest  breath  of  air  stirring  preced- 
ing the  dawn  of  better  times.  There  is  the  usual  shortage  of 
cars  that  is  alwajs  with  us  when  there  is  any  traffic  to  speak 
of.  To  be  sure,  this  shortage,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  is  a 
local  matter,  affecting  only  the  coal  roads  of  West  Virginia  ; 
but  the  railroad  reports,  where  it  is  possible  to  separate  the 
freight  from  the  passenger  receipts,  show  that  the  former  have 
piclied  up  a  trifle  over  the  corresponding  weeks  in  September 
of  one  year  ago.  Passenger  receipts  have  naturally  fallen  oS. 
owing  to  the 'loss  of  the  World's  Fair  travel  that  was  on  the 
road  in  1893,  but  the  freight  traffic  is  the  barometer  to  indicate 
the  business  done,  and  this  does  seem  to  show  a  slight  rise. 


There  seems  to  be  an  anti-step  crusade  sweeping  over  the 
country  in  the  matter  of  car  steps,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  more  in  it  than  in  mere  discussion.  In  cases  like  the  ele- 
vated railroads,  where  rapid  loading  and  unloading  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition,  and  where  no  track  work  or  inspection  is 
ever  done  while  the  train  is  at  a  station,  high  platforms  and 
no  steps  make  the  best  arrangement  ;  but  where  trains  must 
be  broken  up,  air  and  steam  hose  coupled,  wheels  inspected, 
and  an  occasional  brake  shoe  put  on,  the  high  platform  seems 
impossible.  It  was  given  a  long  trial  on  what  is  now  the 
united  railroads  of  the  New  Jersey  Division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania I^ilroad  away  back  in  tlie  sixties,  and  was  abandoned 
as  troublesome  and  impracticable. 


The  Canadians  have  the  advantage  over  the  United  States 
in  the  matter  of  canals  leading  from  tide  water  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  do  not  seem  disposed  to  lose  it.  The  latest  move 
is  to  make  a  contract  for  the  deepening  of  the  Lachine  Canal, 
by  the  terms  of  which  that  waterway  is  to  be  given  a  depth 


of  14  ft.  As  14  ft.  was,  a  few  years  ago,  the  maximum  draft 
of  lake  vessels,  this  depth  will,  barring  length  of  locks,  be 
sufficient  to  allow  the  passage  of  most  of  the  steamers  plying 
between  Buffalo  and  Duluth.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  in  June,  1893,  we  illustrated  a  method  of  pontooning  ves- 
sels through  the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  that  had  to  be  used 
where  the  draft  of  the  vessel  was  greater  than  9  ft.,  which  is 
now  the  nominal  depth  of  the  water.  With  the  new  improve- 
ment such  troublesome  expedients  will  be  avoided,  and  Canada 
will  have  made  another  bid  for  the  direct  trans- Atlantic  traffic 
from  the  interior. 


As  Canada  decides  to  enlarge  the  Lachine  Canal,  the  ship 
canal  connecting  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  is  approaching 
completion.  This  work  is  61  miles  long,  is  200  ft.  wide  at  the 
surface  and  85  ft.  at  the  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  28  ft.,  and  is 
expected  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  (Jerman  ports  on  the 
Baltic,  while  its  strategic  worth  to  the  German  £mpire  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  so  great  that  Russia  is  taking  immediate 
steps  looking  toward  the  reopening  of  the  old  White  Sea  traffic 
at  Archangel,  as  noted  by  a  correspondent  in  another  column. 
If  it  will  pay  Germany  to  build  an  expensive  ship  canal  cut- 
ting off  Denmark  from  the  mainland  in  order  that  the  passage 
through  the  Skager  Rack  and  Kattegat  may  be  avoided,  it 
certainly  seems  that  the  construction  of  a  14-f t.  waterway  from 
the  Hudson  to  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  would  he  a  profitable 
investment,  thus  bringing  the  inland  seas  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  sea  at  American  ports,  which  would  have  an 
added  advantage  over  their  Canadian  rivals  in  that  tlie  season 
of  navigation  is  very  considerably  longer. 


On  page  515  we  reprint  from  the  liniUmy  Engineer  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  Mr.  Webb,  of  the  London  &  Northwestern 
Railway,  of  England,  with  a  compound  engine  of  his  design- 
ing. Our  readers  will  remember  that  at  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Convention,  held  at  Saratoga  last  June,  a  letter  was  submitted 
showing  the  remarkable  results  that  had  been  obtained  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  with  one  of  his  engines  hauling  the  Empire  State 
Express  as  compared  with  the  Qraiter  Britain,  a  Webb  com- 
pound locomotive  in  express  service  on  the  London  «Si:  North- 
western Railway.  In  that  comparison  Mr.  Buchanan's  en- 
gine. No.  999,  is  shown  to  have  burned  1.644  oz.  of  coal  per 
ton  mile,  at  a  speed  of  45.42  miles  per  hour,  while  the  Grenter 
Britain  burned  2.012  oz.,  the  average  speed  being  47.66  miles 
per  hour.  In  the  test  which  we  now  publish  the  coal  con- 
sumption is  put  at  .969  oz.  per  ton  mile,  including  engine  and 
tender,  but  with  an  average  speed  of  17.74  miles  per  hour. 
This  shows  a  saving  in  fuel  consumption  of  more  than  41  per 
cent,  per  ton  mile,  including  engine  and  tender,  a  saving 
which  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  wholly  to  the  lower  speed 
at  which  the  train  was  run. 


MEN  WITH  FINISHED  MINDS. 


A  letter  which  was  received  in  this  office  from  a  railroad 
manager  recently  reads  somewhat  as  follows  :  "  Yours  of 
the  — ,  calling  attention  to  unpaid  bill  for  subscription  to  the 

Journal,  is  received.    There  are  so  many  publications  of 

this  kind  sent  here,  and  as  we  have  no  time  to  look  through  nor  . 
read  or  derive  any  benefit  from  them  or  digest  their  contents, 
yours  may  be  discontinued."  Such  letters,  even  to  the  most 
prosperous  publisher  and  editor,  always  produce  a  slight  sink- 
ing sensation  in  the  region  of  the  diaphragm.  The  intensity  of 
this  qualm  of  course  bears  some  sort  of  inverse  ratio  to  the 
length  of  the  subscription  list — or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  to  the  condition  of  the  subscription  list— that  is, 
it  is  analogous  to  the  effect  of  the  motion  of  a  ship  on  a  seasick 
voyager — he  or  she  feels  the  effect  of  the  motion  of  the  ship  less 
when  it  is  rising  than  when  it  is  falling.    In  the  latter  case 
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such  unhappy  persons  feel  that  the  foundations  of  their 
stomachs  have  been  removed.  It  is  so  with  publishers  and 
editors.  When  the  subscription  list  is  growing,  and  one  or  more 
new  sul)scribers  who  are  avid  for  Icnowlcdge  are  ready  to  talie 
tlie  places  of  those  who  have  "  no  time"  to  acquire  informa- 
tion, the  newspaper  man  is  more  reconciled  to  lose  an  old 
patron  than  he  is  when  the  list  of  subscribers  is  diminishing. 
It  is  only  expressing  a  truism  or  an  every  day  experience  to 
say  that  subscribers  are  harder  to  get  in  hard  times  than  tliey 
are  in  perio<ls  of  prosperity,  therefore  we  are  di.spose<l  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  value  and  use  of  techniciil  papers 
with  those  who  write  or  feel  as  our  correspondents  do. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  that  there  are  too  many  news- 
papers ;  but  that  is  also  said,  and  in  a  certain  sense  is  true, 
of  all  other  kinds  of  products  of  human  industry  or  intelli- 
gence— there  is  too  much  iron,  too  much  grain,  hardware, 
machinery,  books,  etc.  There  is  this  curious  fact  though, 
that  there  is  never  too  much  of  the  l>f»t  of  anything  ;  and  it  is 
true  that  there  are  not  too  many  of  the  best  papers.  It  will 
be  observed  that  our  correspondent  don't  complain  that  the 
paper  which,  with  a  slight  show  of  indignation,  he  discon- 
tinued did  not  contain  valuable  information,  but  only  that  he 
"  had  not  time  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it"  nor  to  "  digest 
its  contents."  Now,  we  have  scriptural  authority  for  the  say- 
ing that  "  wise  men  lay  up  knowledge,"  and,  conversely,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  those  who  do  not  are  not  wise.  In  fact, 
the  same  once- venerated  authority  uses  a  very  uncomplimen- 
tary term  to  designate  those  who  "  despise  wisdom  and  in- 
struction." 

But  Solomon  was  even  more  specific  in  his  observation  on 
this  subject ;  and  it  seems  as  though,  in  a  sort  of  prophetic 
vein,  he  must  have  had  modem  railroad  officials  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  in  his  didactive  way  :  "  Receive  instruction 
and  not  silver  .  .  .  and  find  out  knowledge  of  witty  inveu- 
tions. "  Solomon,  it  will  be  observed,  was  a  plain-spoken  per- 
son, and  talked  as  openly  about  things  ns  the  parties  do  who 
are  conducting  the  investigations  of  the  Ix^xow  Commission 
into  the  delinquencies  of  the  Police  Department  of  New  York 
City.  "While  it  is  p«'rfectly  safe  for  an  editor  to  commend 
Solomon's  advice  to  "  receive  instruction,"  l>ut  if  any  "  we" 
wanted  to  instil  the  second  part  of  his  first  precept  he  would 
probably  find  it  judicious  to  do  so  under  the  cover  of  a  quota- 
tion. 

Just  what  Solomon  meant  by  tlie  second  part  of  this  in- 
junction, which  has  l)een  ({uoted,  it  Is  perhaps  not  easy  now 
to  know.  The  language,  though,  has  such  an  obvious  appli- 
cation to  existing  conditions  under  which  railroad  operation  is 
conducted,  that  we  are  are  disptosed  to  assume  that  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  the  Proverbs  was  writing  prophetically  when 
he  gave  the  injunction  to  "  find  out  knowledge  of  witty  in 
ventions." 

It  should  be  ol)8erve<l  that  this  word  "  witty"  is  not  here 
synonymous  with  funny,  the  sense  in  which  it  is  ordinarily 
use<l.  The  derivation  of  the  word  "  wit"  is  from  a  root  or 
roots  signifying  to  »e«,  to  ofiserve,  to  kiutte,  or  to  learn,  and  in 
one  sense  is  defined  as  "  mind,  intellect,  understanding,  sense, 
a  mental  faculty  or  power  of  the  mind."  In  the  expression, 
"are  at  their  wits' end,"  it  is  used  with  this  signification; 
and  Shakespeare  wrote  : 

"  A  prince  mott  pradent,  of  an  excellent 
And  unmatched  wit  and  judgmeDt." 

Willy  in  the  old  sense  meant  knowing,  wise,  judicious. 
Substituting  this  latter  meaning  in  Solomon's  injunction,  and 
the  recommendation  would  be  to  "  find  out  knowledge  otjudi- 
cioiM  inventions."  Just  what  Solomon  meant  by  "  inventions" 
probably  we  can't  know,  but  doubtless  the  idea  in  his  mind 
when  he  used  the  word  which  has  been  translated  "  invert- 
liont,"  was  that  of  discovery  of  new  truths.  At  any  rate,  the 
injunction  to  "  find  out  knowledge  of  witty  (or  judicious)  in- 


ventions" has  greater  significance,  prolmbly,  when  imposed 
upon  railroad  managers  and  others  in  charge  of  great  engineer- 
ing enterprises  of  to-day  than  it  had  on  the  contemporaries  of 
Solomon  who  lived  about  1,000  B.C. 

Now,  if  any  one  were  to  try  to  describe  the  most  marked 
and  characteristic  purpose  and  function  of  modern  technical 
newspapers,  it  would  appear  that  their  distinctive  field  of 
effort  is  to  explain,  describe,  and  give  information  about 
"  judicious  inventions"  and  discoveries.  Railroad  operation 
is  Iwised  upon  those  ;  and  it  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  task 
to  show  how  successive  inventions  had  developed  the  present 
magnificent  system  of  modern  transportation,  from  the  rude 
beginnings  of  wooden  rails  and  tram  roads  on  which  succes- 
sive  improt'cments  have  t)ccn  laid  like  bricks  on  the  founda- 
tion of  a  building,  and  the  structure  has  risen  and  has  aasumeil 
the  present  splendid  proportions.  It  is  "j'l/djWcw/*  inventions" 
which  have  done  this,  and  they  have  been  countless.  If  any 
one  should  undcrUike  to  write  a  history  of  the  evolution  of  tlic 
form  of  rails  of  the  present  day  and  show  how  they  have  been 
developed  from  the  old  wooden  timbers  and  strap  form  of 
iron  rail,  it  would  make  a  large  book.  Each  change  has  been 
an  invention— perhaps  not  patentable,  but  has  been  the  result 
of  the  application  of  more  or  less  ingenuity  or  intelligence. 
Of  course  there  has  been  a  vast  and  innumerable  multitude  of 
inventions  which  were  not  "judicious."  There  have  Iwcn 
many  more  of  that  kind  tnan  of  those  winch  have  survived. 
But  the  process  of  evolution  has  gone  on  all  the  time  ;  trial 
and  failure,  with  an  occasional  success  which  has  survived, 
has  been  the  rule.  Often  a  distinct  advance  in  mechanical 
evolution  follows  from  proving  that  something  is  not  so  or  not 
true.  The  results  of  experiment  and  invention  are  largely  and 
necessarily  negative  in  their  character.  A  respectable-sized 
museum  could  be  filled  with  models  of  the  various  forms  of 
valve  gear  which  were  tievised  and  usetl  or  experimentetl  with 
before  the  link  motion  was  invented.  It  proved  to  !«  the  most 
"  witty"  of  all  the  inventions.  The  process  of  evolution  was 
a  long  and  weary  one,  but  tlie  result  was  worth  all  the  lime 
and  Ial)or  and  thought  and  money  which  was  expended  on  it. 

It  is  needless  to  tell  railroad  managers  now  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  business  of  transportation  must  be  car 
rietl  on  are  exceptionally  hard.  Every  available  means  must 
be  employe<i  to  facilitate  the  work  and  reduce  the  cost.  In 
looking  backward  on  the  history  of  railroad  transportation,  it 
will  he  seen  that  thi're  has  l)een  a  continual  reduction  in  cost 
of  doing  work,  due  to  improvements  which  have  l)een  inven- 
tions. The  era  of  improvement  and  invention  is  not  ended. 
It  will  go  on  as  surely  as  the  human  mind  retains  its  faculties 
and  human  hands  do  not  "  forget  their  cunning."  Now,  what 
sort  of  attitude  ought  a  railroad  manager  to  assume  in  relation 
to  progress,  improvement  and  invention  t  rn(louble<lly  his 
obligations  and  position  impose  judicial  duties  on  liim— that 
is,  he  must  judge  what  inventions  are  "  witty"  or  judicious, 
and  which  are  not.  How  can  he  judge  wisely  without  knowl- 
edge? and  how  can  he  know  if  he  will  not  "receive  instruc- 
tion" 1  The  aim  of  the  technical  newspaper  of  the  present 
day  is  to  gather  and  give  the  fullest  information  concerning 
improvements  and  inventions  of  various  kinds  which  have 
been  made.  They  give  in  different  ways  and  with  varying 
dcgr(«s  of  success  and  intelligence  the  latest  obtainable  in- 
formation concerning  the  progress  which  is  made.  When  our 
correspondent  ignores  the  technical  papers,  as  he  has,  he  in 
effect  says,  "  We  have  no  time  to  get  information  about  the 
science  and  art  of  transportation,  or  '  be  l)eneflted  thereby,' 
nor  '  to  digest  it.'  We  are  so  busy  that  we  are  compelleti  to 
remain  in  at  least  partial  ignorance  of  the  seething  evolutionary 
processes  which  are  constantly  going  on,  and  from  which  from 
time  to  time  great  improvements  are  developed."  Solomon 
evidently  had  this  class  of  people  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote, 
"  If  thou  cricst  after  knowledge  and  liftesl  up  thy  voice  for 
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understanding,  .  .  .  then  shalt  thou  understand  righteousness 
and  judgment  and  equity  ;  yea,  every  good  path.  When  wis- 
dom ent«reth  into  thine  heart,  and  knowledge  is  pleasant  unto 
thy  soul. ' ' 

There  are  some  old-fashioned  words  whose  original  meaning 
it  is  sometimes  worth  while  to  recall.  "  Righteotttnest"  is  one 
of  these,  the  meaning  of  which  is  "  that  which  is  right." 
Adopting  an  algebraic  method  and  substituting  this  value  in 
Solomon's  formulae,  it  would  read,  '*  If  thou  criest  after  knowl- 
edge thou  shalt  then  understand  that  which  is  right."  Now, 
it  may  appear  merely  fanciful  to  apply  this  proverb  to  the  re- 
lations and  duties  of  engineers  and  railroad  managers,  and  yet 
how  many  cases  might  be  cited  of  persons  occupying  positions 
of  responsibility  and  authority  who  did  not  know  ' '  that  which 
was  right,"  because  they  had  not  been  in  the  habit,  as  Solo- 
mon expressed  it,  of  "  crying  out  for  knowledge,"  or,  as  per- 
haps we  in  these  modern  days  would  phrase  it,  had  not  been 
"  reading  the  technical  papers." 

But  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  goes  farther  and 
says  that  those  who  "  cry  after  knowledge"  shall  also  "  under- 
stand judgment  and  equity  ;  yea,  every  good  piath."  Going 
to  the  dictionary  again,  we  find  that  judgment  is  defined  as 
"  the  operation  of  the  mind,  involving  comparison  and  dis- 
crimination, by  which  a  knowledge  of  the  values  and  relations 
of  things,  whether  of  moral  qualities,  intellectual  concepts, 
logical  propositions,  or  material  facts,  is  obtained,"  and  one  of 
the  meanings  of  equity  is  "  fairness  in  determination  of  con- 
flicting claims."  Adopting  the  mathematical  method  of  com- 
mentating, and  by  a  slight  paraphrase  it  will  be  seen  that  what 
Solomon  meant  was  that  they  who  cry  after  knowledge  (by 
reading  technical  papers)  shall  understand  that  which  is  right 
and  shall  be  able  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  values  and  rela- 
tions of  material  facts,  logical  propositions,  moral  qualities, 
and  shall  l)e  fair  in  the  determination  of  conflicting  claims. 
But  the  Wise  Man  does  not  end  even  here  ;  he  promises  that 
as  a  sequence  to  "  crying  after  knowledge"  that  then  "  wis 
dom  entereth  into  thine  heart,  and  knoxeUdge  is  pleasant  unto 
thy  soul." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  to  whom 
"  knowledge  is  not  pleasant  to  their  souls,"  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  are  many  railroad  officers  who  belong  to  that 
class.  Some  one  wrote  an  essay  a  number  of  years  ago  on  the 
"Capacity  of  the  Human  Mind  to  Resist  Knowledge."  All 
minds  have  this  capacity  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent ;  if  they 
had  not  probably  most  of  us  would  go  crazy. 

We  confess  to  this  "  capacity"  about  certain  subjects,  such 
as  theosophy,  female  sufiErage,  loose  car  wheels,  radial  trucks, 
automatic  couplers  and  lock  nuts.  There  are,  though,  some 
things  which  it  is  our  dut^'  to  know  ;  and  the  general  observa- 
tion might  be  modified  by  saying  that  there  are  many  people 
to  whom  what  they  ought  to,  and  it  is  their  duty  to,  know  is 
"  not  pleasant  to  their  souls."  A  long  list  of  such  subjects 
might  be  made.  For  example,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
pleasant  to  the  souls  of  many  railroad  managers  or  conductors 
to  know  how  to  supply  fresh  air  to  the  passengers  who  travel 
in  their  cars.  Few  superintendents  of  motive  power  seem  to 
take  delight  in  knowing  how  much  coal  their  engines  burn  in 
doing  a  given  amount  of  work  ;  and  we  never  knew  but  one 
master  car-builder— and  he  is  now  dead  —who  seemed  to  take 
any  plciisure  in  knowing  which  were  the  most  comfortable 
seats  wliich  he  furnished  for  the  passengers  who  traveled  in 
his  cars.  It  is  quite  certain  that  il  is  not  pleasant  to  Mr. 
Pullman's  soul  to  know  how  hard  the  beds  are  in  his  sleeping 
cars. 

Seriously,  though,  what  the  author  of  Proverbs  evidently 
meant  was  that  to  maintain  our  sense  of  what  is  right,  our 
ability  to  determine  the  values  and  relations  of  facts,  logical 
propositions  and  moral  qualities,  and  be  fair  in  the  determina- 
tion of  conflicting  claims,  we  must  "  cry  out  for"  or  seek 


knowledge  and  cultivate  a  love  for  it.  Experience  leaches  us 
that  by  doing  this,  as  Solomon  says,  "  knowledge  is  pleasant 
unto  the  soul,"  and  that  to  a  great  many  people  who  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  avenues  which  lead  to  their  minds 
open  to  the  reception  of  new  information,  knowledge  is  not 
pleasant.  When  this  occurs  people  stop  learning,  and  very 
soon  their  minds  are  finished.  We  all  know  such  persons, 
some  of  whom  are  railroad  officers,  but  many  who  are  not.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  phrase,  "  a  finished  town,"  and  can 
form  in  our  imaginations  an  image  of  what  it  represents.  We 
also  know  the  dreary  desolation  which  comes  over  people 
whose  minds  are  finished,  and  are  prepared  to  agree  with  Solo- 
mon when  he  said,  "  The  excellency  of  knowledge  is  that  wis- 
dom giveth  life  to  them  that  have  it." 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Street  Railway  Jouhnal.  Out  esteemed  contem- 
porary sends  us  what  it  calls  a  "  souvenir  number,"  which  is 
intended  to  make  its  decennial  anniversary,  which  it  celebrated 
at  the  thirteenth  convention  of  the  American  Street  liailway 
Association,  which  has  been  held  in  Atlanta,  on  October  17,  18 
and  19.  Language  would  fail  us  in  the  attempt  to  describe 
the  magnificence  of  the  souvenir  number.  AJl  that  the  arts  of 
photography,  engraving,  press-work  and  coated  pajier  can  do 
has  apparently  been  done  to  add  to  the  splendor  ot  this  num- 
ber. It  contains  122  pp.  of  reading  matter  and  43  pp.  of  adver- 
tising. It  has  first  an  article  of  H  pp.  on  the  American  Street 
Railway  Association,  with  portraits  of  its  officers  and  many 
members  ;  next  an  article  of  16  pp.  on  Atlanta,  the  Convention 
City,  her  People  and  her  Industries,  also  illustrated  with  more 
engravings  than  there  is  time  to  count ;  a  description  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  South  and  their  street  railway  lines,  34 
pp.,  also  elaborately  illustnited  ;  an  article  on  the  ikreet  Rail- 
way  Journal — Ten  (fears  of  Progress,  10  pp.  ;  a  Short  History 
of  the  Street  Railway  Industry,  20  pp.,  and  then  33  pp.  of 
"  write  ups"  of  various  manufacturing  companies  and  firms. 

Altogether  this  achievement  of  our  contemporary  indicates 
prosperity,  for  which  congratulations  are  in  order  ;  but  why 
did  they  call  it  a  "  souvenir"  number?  The  word  has  been 
so  misused  that  it  now  always  suggests  theater  programmes, 
the  literary  ventures  of  fire  conqiiinies  or  chowder  clubs. .  Ex- 
cepting its  title  it  is  admirable. 


Ei.ECTUic  Power,  which  is  published  in  New  York,  has 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  "  Synopsis  of  Current  Elec- 
trical Liteiature,"  which,  no  doubt,  will  mterest  manj-  readeis 
interested  in  electrical  art  and  science.  As  a  sort  of  vignette 
to  this  department,  a  portrait  of  the  compiler,  Mr.  Max  Oster- 
berg,  is  printed,  which  may  or  may  not  be  an  additional  at- 
traction to  this  department  of  bibliography. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 


Electric  LianTiKfl  Plants,  Their  Cost  and  Operation. 
By  W.  J.  Buckley.  Chicago :  William  Johnston  Printing 
Company.     275  pp. ,  4i  X  7  m. 


TRADE    CATALOGUES. 


Messrs.  Baker  &  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  send  us  a  little 
pamphlet,  34  pp.,  4}  X  8  in.,  with  the  title  '"  Data  Concerning 
Platinum,"  etc.,  in  which  various  utensils  made  of  this  metal 
are  described,  and  much  useful  information  is  given  with  ref- 
erence to  their  use  and  care,  and  data  regarding  the  weight, 
etc.,  of  this  little-known  metal. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Fire  Hosk, 
Manufactured  by  the  Boston  Belting  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York.    29  pp.,  3|  x  61  in. 

The  first  part  of  this  publication  gives  a  description  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fire  hose  made  by  the  company.  The  remaining 
portion  is  devoted  to  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  a  test 
pump,  hose  racks,  couplings,  hose  pii)es,  and  miscellaneous 
Information  relating  to  nozzles,  pressure  and  height  of  streams 
which  will  be  thrown  under  different  conditions. 
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Catalogue  ok  1894.  The  Tanite  Company,  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.    47  pp..  »i  X  5iin. 

This  catalogue  of  the  Tanite  Company  starts  out  with  a 
"  plea  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the  grinding  industry,"  fol- 
lowing it  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  cost  and  worth  of  machinery 
intended  for  such  purposes.  There  are  some  valuable  practi- 
cal hints  regarding  emery  wheels,  which  are  classified  into 
coarse-hard,  medium-hard,  medium-soft,  etc.,  w-ith  information 
as  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  adapted.  The  pamplilet  is  illus- 
trated, and  shows  twenty  different  liinds  of  machines.  After 
the  illustrations  there  are  somerenmrksaboutemery,  emery  oil 
stone,  emery  knife  sharpeners,  liquid  polish,  polishing  paste, 
knife  powders,  aluminous  paint,  etc.  On  the  last  page  there 
appears  what  to  us,  at  least,  is  a  novelty,  and  that  is  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  tlie  publications  that  liave  been  issued  by  tlie  com- 
pany, including  six  treatises,  papers  and  brochures  tliat  are 
mteresting  to  persons  using  emery  grinding  machinery,  and 
to  those  whose  work  could  be  facilitated  by  its  use. 

The  Vulcan  Ikon  Works  Company's  Catalogue  ok 
Steam  Shovels  anii  Steam  Dredges.  Toledo,  O.  The 
pages  are  not  numbered,  and  there  is  not  time  to  count  them  : 
l>ut  they  are  6i  X  9i  in.,  and  tliere  are  a  good  many  of  them. 
The  pul)lic!ition  begins  with  a  genend  statement  of  the  advan- 
tages of  tliese  dredges  and  steiim  shovels,  which  is  followed 
by  a  fterspective  view,  made  from  a  photograph,  of  one  of 
them,  and  fac-»imile  copies  of  testimonials  of  its  merits.  A 
general  description  of  tlie  construction  of  the  machines  is  then 
given,  and  more  views  of  them,  showing  the  ditTerent  kinds 
which  the  company  builds  at  workon.different  classes  of  work 
and  intended  for  different  purposes.  The  reader  will  gel  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  character  of  the  various  machines  made 
by  this  company  from  their  catalogue,  and  the  work  which 
they  are  intended  to  do.  Some  loose  leaflets  are  also  inserted 
in  the  book  which  describe  the  "  Giant  Railroad  Excavator 
and  Wrecker  Combined,"  and  a  full  description  of  it,  and  also 
of  their  "  liailroad  Excavator,"  with  more  testimonials. 


Tower,  Tank  and  Tun  (Jatalocsue  of  the  W.  E.  Caldwell 
Company,  Incorporated,  Louisville,  Ky. 
^The  first  four  pages  of  this  catalogue  contain  tables  of  si/x-s, 
capacities,  etc.,  of  tanks  made  by  the  company.  Tliese  are 
followed  by  illustrations  showing  the  construction  of  Tecklo- 
nius'  patent  lugs,  which  are  used  on  the  hoops  of  wooden 
tanks.  A  numl)er  of  illustrations  are  then  given  of  various 
styles  of  iron  and  wooden  towers  for  supporting  tanks.  An 
excellent  chapter  is  added  on  the  importance  of  secure  founda- 
tions for  tanks  and  of  sutllcient  strength  in  their  supports. 
Tho  W.  E.  Caldwell  Company  recommend  cypress  tinil)er  for 
wooden  tanks  for  tlie  following  rca.sons  :  "  It  will  last  for  ages 
without  decay  ;  it  does  not  shrink  and  swell  like  other  woods: 
it  does  not  warp  and  twist  when  exposed  to  tlie  weather  :  it 
has  not  the  knots  and  defects  found  in  while  pine,  cedar  and 
other  woods,  and,  when  seasoned,  it  is  lighter  llian  all  other 
woods,  assuring  cheaper  transportation." 

The  company  also  make  iron  and  steel  tanks,  and  illustrate 
and  describe  a  railroad  water  tank  and  its  details,  of  which 
they  make  several  sizes. 

Catai.ool'E  and  Steam  Users'  M.knual.  Published  by  ihe 
Star  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  190  pp., 
3f  X  6i  in. 

On  the  title-page  of  this  little  book  the  publishers  say  that 
they  are  manufacturers  of  pressure  and  vacuum  gauges  for  all 
purposes,  stationary,  portable  and  marine  pop  safety  valves, 
steam  engine  and  boiler  appliances  in  general.  It  would  make 
too  long  a  list  to  enumerate  all  the  different  articles  which  are 
illustrated— moat  of  them  by  excellent  engravings— and  de- 
scribed in  this  convenient  little  volume.  It  must  suHlce  now 
to  say  that  it  includes  steam,  vacuum,  air  brake,  hydrostatic, 
test  and  ammonia  pressure  gauges,  fittings  for  the  same,  en- 
gine-room clocks,  engine  registers  and  revolution  counters, 
recording  gauges,  gauge  frames,  test  pumps  and  other  boiler- 
testing  apparatus,  steam  engines,  indicators  and  their  fittings, 
pop  safety  valves,  thermometers,  salinometers,  hydrometers, 
pyrometers,  calorimeters,  water  gauges  and  water  columns, 
gauge  cocks  and  their  fixtures,  steam  whistles,  lubricators  of 
many  kinds,  and  pipe  fittings,  etc.  These  are  all— excepting  tho 
pipe  fittings— represented  bv  excellent  engravings.  The  lat 
ter  are  poor  "  process"  reductions  from  larger  engravings. 
The  book  also  contains  30  pages  of  "  Useful  Information  for 
Engineers  and  Steam  Users."  A  good  index  completes  this 
excellent  example  of  a  trade  catalogue. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  ok  Bolt  and  Nut  Machinery 
Manufactured  by  the  Acme  Machinery  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 
108  pp.,  6  X  »in. 


The  class  of  machinery  manufactured  by  this  company  in- 
cludes bolt  cutters,  nut  tappers,  and  bolt  heading,  upsetting 
and  forging  machines.  These  are  illustrated  by  good  wood- 
engravings,  with  descriptions  and  data  on  the  opposite  pages. 
The  first  illustration  is  a  view  of  the  works.  This  is  followed 
by  &/ac-simile  engraving  of  a  large  square  threaded  screw,  cut 
on  one  of  the  machines  made  by  the  company.  After  tliis 
various  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  details  of  the  bolt  cut- 
ters, showing  their  construction  and  operation.  Views  are 
then  given  of  12  different  sizes  of  single  bolt  cutters,  which 
will  cut  bolts  up  to  6  in.  in  diameter.  Four  sizes  of  "  double 
bolt  cutters,"  with  two  spindles,  are  then  shown,  which  will 
cut  up  to  2  in.  in  diameter.  Six  different  patterns  of  nut  tap- 
pers, with  vertical  spindles,  several  kinds  of  "  pointing  ma- 
chines, "for  shaping  and  finishing  the  points  of  bolts  and  atuds, 
three  sizes  of  smaller  single  bolt  cutters,  a  double  stay-bolt 
cutter,  a  machine  for  tapping  carriage  axle  nuts,  a  turret  nut- 
facing  machine,  a  2-in.  taper  threading  machine,  and  five  sizes 
of  bolt-heading,  upsetting  and  forging  machines  are  described 
and  illustrated.  The  last  engraving  illustrates  a  variety  of 
different  kinds  of  work  which  can  be  done  on  the  machines 
last  referred  to.  The  book  ends  with  a  long  list  of  names  of 
firms  and  companies  who  are  using  the  machines  made  by  the 
Acme  Comi)any.  Persons  who  need  such  machines  are  ad- 
vised to  write  and  get  a  copy  of  this  catalogue. 


RE-ROLLING  STEEL  RAILS. 


Editor  of  Tn%  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal  : 

Your  letter  of  Septeml)er  19  is  ut  hand,  and  in  response 
tliereto  I  beg  to  say  that  the  process  for  which  I  have  secured 
n  patent  for  renewing  old  raiU  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  does 
not  require  any  special  machinery  beyond  a  furnace  adapted 
to  the  heating  of  rails  30  ft.  in  length.  This  is  longer  than 
the  furnaces  in  use  in  rail  mills,  and  requires  some  special 
features  of  construction,  which  are  usual,  however,  to  long 
furnaces  which  are  usetl  for  heating  metal  for  other  purposes. 

The  rolling  machinery  that  is  used  is  that  usual  to  rail  mills  ; 
an  ordinary  two-high  or  three-high  mill  can  be  used  under 
different  conditions  to  accomplish  the  result. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  information  you  have  concerning 
the  proces.s,  and  will  explain  at  length  tne  conditions  which 
induced  the  conception  of  the  invention,  and  its  practical  re- 
sults as  thus  far  developed.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  it 
is  a  custom  on  many  Western  roads  to  subject  rails  to  the  saw- 
ing process— t'.e. ,  where  the  flowage  of  metal  has  been  ex- 
treme at  the  ends  and  not  excessive  through  the  body  of  the 
rail,  the  ends  are  sawed  off,  reducing  the  length  of  the  rail 
about  10  p)er  cent.,  and  the  rails  thus  reclaimed  are  laid  in  the 
track.  The  product  of  this  process  is  about  as  follows  :  70 
per  cent,  relayable  main  track  rails  ;  20  per  cent,  side  track 
rails  ;  10  per  cent,  scrap  in  crop  ends.  The  result  of  this 
system  is  not  satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  the  70  per  cent, 
of  relaj'able  rails  are  more  or  less  worn  on  the  tread,  and  it 
has  been  found  in  1  possible  to  secure  even  butt  joints  on  ac- 
count of  the  unequal  wear  of  the  rails  during  their  previous 
life,  and  the  unequal  plane  where  the  rails  are  joined  makes 
the  subsequent  deterioration  very  rapid. 

The  sawing  process  costs  something,  and  as  10  per  cent,  ol 
the  rails  are  reduced  to  scrap,  and  the  shortening  of  the  rails 
calls  for  10  per  cent,  additional  joint  material,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  process  in  view  of  the  result  is  expensive.  With 
the  experience  gained  from  watching  this  operation,  the  sug- 
gestion came  that  the  rails  were  not  worn  out,  but  were  ren- 
dered unserviceable  on  account  of  the  flowage  of  the  metal  in 
the  tread  due  to  rolling  impact.  In  short,  that  the  loss  of 
metal  by  attrition  was  very  trifling,  and  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  rail  to  its  original  usefulness  was  to  replace 
the  displaced  metal. 

To  verify  my  observation,  I  at  different  times  had  rails  of 
different  weight  and  section,  after  they  had  been  reinoveil 
from  the  track  to  be  subjected  to  the  sawing  process,  weighe<l, 
and  found  that  rails  of  60  lbs.  to  the  yard,  after  from  10  to 
14  years'  service,  had  lost  from  .117  to  .135  lb.  per  yard,  and 
rails  on  67  lb.  section,  after  seven  years'  service,  had  lost 
.087  lb.  per  yard. 

The  process  patent  that  has  been  granted  me  consists  of  two 
steps  :  1.  Heating  below  the  decarlionizing  point ;  2.  Replac- 
ing the  displaced  metal.  Practical  experiments  that  have 
been  made  demonstrate  conclusively  the  fact  that  rails,  such 
as  are  now  subjected  to  the  sawing  process,  can  be  renewed 
with  a  loss  of  transverse  section  not  exceeding  2  lbs.  per  yard, 
one-half  of  which  is  saved  in  the  elongation  of  the  rail,  so 
that  the  net  loss  is  about  as  follows  ;  Oxidation,  .50  lb.  per 
yard  ;  crop  ends,  .50  lb.  per  yard.  Experiments  have  also 
developed  that  in  rails  that  were  elongated  as  much  as  12  per 
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cent,  the  bolt  holes  are  rolled  into  an  oval  form,  but  were  less 
than  i  in.  out  of  center,  and  were  changed  to  the  circular 
form  by  a  simple  swagging  process,  which  does  not  cause  any- 
material  upsetting  of  the  material  in  the  web  surrounding  the 
holes  ;  as  the  elongation,  however,  in  ordinary  practise  would 
not  exceed  from  1  to  8  per  cent.,  this  feature  of  the  process  is 
readily  met. 

;  In  the  process  above  outlined  there  is  necessarily  some  re- 
duction of  the  width  of  the  flange  in  order  to  secure  equable 
draft  through  the  holes  to  reshape  the  metal  in  the  head.  This 
reduction  of  the  flange  fur  obvious  reasons  would  militate 
against  future  successive  renenrals  of  the  rail,  which  is  a  valu- 
able economic  desideratum  for  railway  interests.  To  meet 
this  point,  I  have  invented  a  machine,  in  the  operation  of 
which  the  web  and  flange  of  the  rail  are  maintained  intact, 
the  metal  of  the  head  only  being  worked  upon.  In  this 
machine  there  is  no  distortion  of  the  bolt  holes.  The  metal 
in  the  head  of  the  rail  is  put  in  shape  by  pressure  imposed  in 
a  vertical  line  upon  the  tread— that  is  to  say,  the  metal  is 
worked  into  position  in  the  line  of  the  subsequent  work  it  is 
called  upon  to  perform. 

I  have  no  drawings  at  hand  to  illustrate  its  workings,  or  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  send  them  to  you.  If  the  invention 
will  accomplish  the  results  sought  for.  it  is  evident  that  the 
steel  rails  of  75  lbs.  or  upward  in  section,  which  is  now  cast 
away  at  the  end  of  one  life,  can  be  renewed  at  trifling  cost 
and  be  made  to  serve  from  five  to  15  lives. 

I  forgot  to  mention  in  the  proper  place  that  chemical  and 
physical  tests  of  the  rails  renewed  by  this  process  were  made, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  chemical  constituents  did  not  undergo 
any  change,  "  the  hardeners"  remaining  practically  the  same 
as  before,  and  the  physical  properties,  as  demonstrated  by 
etchings  taken,  show  that  the  physical  structure  of  the  rail 
was  improved.  E.  W.  McEknna. 


THE  KLEIN  AND  LINDNER  LOCOMOTIVE. 


To  ths  Editor  of  the  American  Engineek  and  Ruluoad 
JoiTltNAL  : 
In  the  March  number  of  the  American  Engineek  and 
Uailroad  Journal  I  And  a  mention  of  the  American  patent 
that  has  recently  been  issued  to  Ilerr  R.  Lindner  and  myself 
for  a  locomotive  with  a  flexible  driving-wheel  base,  the  com- 
Ix;nsation  for  which  is  accomplished  at  the  end  axle.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  description  is  the  criticism  that  if  the  radial 
axle,  when  it  is  running  ahead,  and  one  of  its  wheels  comes  in 
contact  with  the  outer  rail,  instead  of  assuming  an  inclined 
position  that  would  be  radial  to  the  curve,  would  be  inclined 


and  the  easy  curving  of  the  machine  ;  on  cars  the  freely  ad- 
justable axle  has  furthermore  been  used  for  about  20  years  on 
the  Royal  State  railways  of  Saxony,  an  application  which  has 
been  found  to  be  so  advantageous  that  it  is  finding  a  still  wider 
field  on  the  German  railways.  The  radial  adjustment  of  the 
free  axle  is  many  times  more  certain  in  its  application  when 
the  axle  is  running  ahead,  though  it  is  not  readily  understood. 
By  running  the  axle  at  the  back  the  tendency  is  present  to 
pass  beyond  the  radial  position.  Now  the  forward  axle,  as 
well  as  the  back  axle,  is  put  in  the  proper  position,  since  both 
axles  are  so  connected,  the  one  with  the  other,  that  the  equal 
adjustment  of  both  must  follow,  and  there  results  a  uniform- 
ity in  the  position  of  both  axles,  and  each  one  moves  into  a 
line  with  the  radius  to  the  curve  at  the  point  where  it  is  situ- 
ated at  the  time. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  demonstrable  proposition  that  the  ad- 
justable axle,  as  soon  as  the  back  wheels  strike  the  curve,  in- 
stead of  keeping  its  wheels  bearing  against  the  outer  rails,  it 
(the  forward  axle)  is  brought  over  to  the  other  side,  and  is  thus 
in  a  radial  position  whether  or  no,  so  that,  instead  of  the  ad- 
justable axle  having  a  tendency  to  continue  in  the  line  of  a 
tangent  to  the  curve,  it  travels  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
radius,  being  brought  there  in  spite  of  itself  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  radial  back  axle  with  the  least  possible  angular 
inclination  (an  angle  which  the  plane  of  the  wheel  makes  with 
the  tangent  at  its  point  with  the  rail  in  its  running  position)  to 
the  outer  rail  of  the  curve. 

In  this  position  the  free  axle  needs  no  thrusting  in  the  line 
of  its  length,  as  it  is  necessary  to  do,  to  a  great  extent,  with 
the  Bissel  axle  in  order  to  keep  it  in  a  radial  position.  By  run- 
ning this  radial  axle  in  a  Bissel  truck  as  the  back  axle  a  very 
unfavorable  condition  of  aflairs  would  result,  since,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  short  wheel  base  of  the  two  rigidly  fastened 
axles,  the  true  radial  position  is  always  located  nearer  to  the 
center  axle,  and  they  run  at  a  somewhat  sharp  angle  to  the 
outer  rail.  Hence  the  oblique  position  of  the  center  line  of  the 
machine  to  the  center  line  of  the  track  causes  a  corresponding 
inward  motion  of  the  pivot  of  the  Bissel  truck,  preventing  the 
axle  from  assuming  a  true  radial  position  that  is  radial  to  the 
outer  line  of  rails. 

The  Klein  and  Lindner  patent  coupled  radial  axle  possesses 
all  of  the  properties  of  the  free  radial  axle,  and  is,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  hollow  sleeve  carrying  the  wheels,  and  which, 
having  a  bearing  only  at  the  center,  is  connected  by  a  ball 
bearing  to  the  central  axle,  so  that  it  can  freely  adjust  itself 
on  the  rails  as  well  as  on  the  inner  core  axle,  which  runs 
through  it,  and  which  is  made  rigid  in  the  ordinary  way, 
being  fastened  in  the  frames  and  coupled  to  the  other  driving 
axles  with  the  usual  attachments.  The  object  of  the  hollow 
axle  with  the  ball  bearing  at  its  center  is  that  any  variation  of 
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in  the  reverse  direction,  and  that  it  would  be  better  that  the 
hollow  axle  should  be  mounted  in  a  Bissel  truck,  with  a  radial 
bar  made  fast  to  a  pivot  just  ahead  of  the  center  axle. 

I  beg  that  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  this  error  in  your 
esteemed  journal.  The  Klein- Lindner  patent  coupled  radial 
axle  is  a  free  radial  axle,  since  it  has  been  used  for  many  j'ears 
under  Nowotny's  patent  as  the  leading  axle  on  locomotives  in 
hundreds  of  applications  on  the  Royal  State  Railway  of  Sax- 
ony, showing  great.advantages  both  in  the  saving  of  the  wheels 


the  axle  from  its  horizontal  position  still  leaves  the  weight 
upon  the  two  wheels  as  conveyed  to  them  by  the  hollow  axle 
the  same. 

The  springs  attached  to  the  hollow  axle  are  for  the  purpose 
of  easing  the  shocks  and  side  strains  upon  the  locomotive 
when  it  is  running  over  curves  and  uneven  places  ;  and  it  only 
comes  into  action  to  assist  the  radial  action  on  very  sharp 
curves,  and  then  acts  finally  to  check  the  backward  motion  of 
the  axle  and  bring  it  into  the  central  position  as  soon  as  the 
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pressure  causing  the  displacing  action  ceases.  These  springs 
are  n:ade  with  such  a  t(.-nsion  tliat  tliey  only  come  into  action 
by  the  exact  amount  to  be  attributed  to  the  curve  ;  the  ar- 
rangement is  also  80  adjusted  that  one  spring  is  always  work- 
ing and  the  other  is  always  standing  in  the  corresponding  cen- 
tral position. 

I  send  a  pamphlet  giving  such  further  information  on  this 
subject  as  may  be  desired,  which  also  fully  explains  the  whole 
of  the  details.  The  hollow  adjustable  three-axle  locomotives 
for  .75  metei  (29^  in.)  gauge  have  proved  themselves  pre-emi- 
nently successful.  The  first,  which  has  been  in  service  for  3 
years,  is  shown  by  the  latest  locomotive  report  to  have  cost 
nothing  for  repairs  to  the  ball  bearing  during  all  the  time  that 
it  has  been  in  service.  The  tires  on  the  hollow  axle  were,  in 
consequence  of  the  radial  position,  hardly  worn  at  all  in  the 
flanges,  while  the  corresponding  end  axle  held  in  rigid  bear- 
ings showc<l  sharp  QangcM  on  its  wheels  at  the  end  of  a  run  of 
about  30,000  kilometers  (18,000  miles),  while  the  engine  hav- 
ing the  flexible  axle  has  traveled  half  as  many  kilometers 
more. 

With  the  four-axled  locomotives  which]  are  now  in  course  of 
construction,  wherein  the  two  end  axles  will  be  of  this  flexible 
type,  it  is  expected  to  obtain  equally  favorable  results. 

Chemnitz,  Geumany.  RicnARo  Klein. 

[Owing  to  an  oversight,  the  publication  of  this  letter  has  been 
ilelayed  ifor  several  issues,  and  we  therefore  republish  the  plan 
of  the  Klein-Lindner  locomotive  that  appeared  in  our  issue  for 
March,  and  which  is  here  referred  to. — Ed.] 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


New  English  Torpedo-boat  Trial.— No.  95,  the  second  of 
three  first-dass  tor|X'do-ltoat»  which  are  being  built  by  Mr. 


J.  8.  White,  of 
recently.     During 
runs  whh  and  aga 
i/.ed  a  speed  of 
requirements  of  j 


«t  Cowcs,  was  ofJiciall^'  tried  in  the  Solent 
I  the  three  hours'  steaming  the  boat  made  six 
jnst  the  tide  on  the  measured  mile,  and  real- 
jB  21  knots,  which  was  slightly  beyond  the 
lie  coiilnict. 

The  Oldest  Oil  Well.— The  Oil  City  D^mc*  says  that  there 
is  an  oil  well  at  Uockwood,  about  4  miles  east  of  Oil  City, 
which  was  drilled  by  Charles  Lay  in  1840  for  salt.  A  vein  of 
oil  was  struck,  and  it  impregnated  the  water  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  valueless  for  salt-making.  No  use  was  then  known 
for  the  oil,  and  it  was  abandoned.  During  the  oil  excitement 
the  well  was  drilled  deeper,  and  it  puni|X!d  oil  for  several 
years,  but  later  it  was  abandoned.  Recently  it  has  lieen  sput- 
tering gas  and  oil,  and  may  be  cleaned  out  and  make  a  fair- 
8i/.ed  pumper. 

The  Great  Railway  Bridge  Across  the  Delaware.— The 
plans  submitted  for  the  gigantic  railway  bridge  across  the 
Delaware  River  to  connect  Philadelphia  with  Camden,  N.  J., 
have  been  approved  by  the  War  Department,  the  only  condi- 
tion re(niire<l  being  the  location  of  the  draw.  The  bridge  is 
to  be  built  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  who.se 
chief  engineer,  William  Brown,  approved  the  plans.  It  will 
be  high  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  ferryboats  at  any 
point.  The  draw  will  accommodate  ships  with  the  tallest 
masts.  This  bridge  will  give  through  rail  connection  to  the 
seashore  and  New  Jersey  towns.  Work,  it  is  said,  will  com- 
mence within  a  year. 

Boilers  in  French  Torpedo-boats. — Many  types  of  boilers 
ate  in  use  in  the  French  Navy— sis  locomotive,  Trepardoux, 
OrioUe,  Petit-Godard,  Du  Temple,  and  others— all,  save  the 
first  named,  upon  the  watcr-tulx;  system.  The  Du  Temple 
boilers,  as  mo<lified  bv  M.  Normand,  with  tubes  of  two  diame- 
ters, present  great  facilities  for  repair  by  replacing  tubes. 
They  have  been  unfavorably  reportetl  upon  by  the  engineers 
of  the  seagoing  boat  Dragon,  and  Chief  Engineer  Fulcrand 
condemnetl  them  as  satisfactory  only  for  short  trials  of  two 
hours'  duration  ;  but  Captain  Vidal  warmly  favored  them  for 
the  boats  of  the  mobile  defense.  They  have  given  the  best 
results  under  his  own  observation. 

Brooklyn  Bridge  Car  Illumination.— At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  trustees  it  was  decided  to  light  the 
cars  which  run  on  the  bridge  with  some  kind  of  electric  light. 
The  bids  for  this  service  were  as  follows  :  The  General  Elec- 
tric Company  engaged  to  furnish  the  apparatus  to  light  60 
cars,  each  with  10  lamps  of  lOcandle  power,  for  $14,200,  the 
cost  of  running  the  same  to  be  $4,905.60  a  year.  The  bid  of 
the  Electrical  &  Mechanical  Traiding  Company  was  $17,634 
for  the  apparatus  and  $3,409  annual  cost  of  running.  The 
Pintsch  Gas  Company's  bid  was  $14,707  for  the  apparatus  and 
$5,764  running  expense.  The  question  as  to  which  of  the 
electric  companies  should  have  the  contract  was  referred  to 


Superintendent  Martin,  It  is  understood  that  duplicate  wires 
are  to  be  put  up  in  all  the  cars.  Three  months  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  change. — New  York  Sun. 

Mysterious  Electrical  Experiments  by  the  U.  S.  Light- 
house Board. — It  is  reported  this  Board  is  engaged  in  some 
experimental  electrical  investigations  off  Sandy  Hook.  The 
New  York  Sun  said  recently  that  several  weeks  ago  the  Board 
gave  public  notice  that  it  was  going  to  begin,  and  warned 
masters  of  vessels  not  to  anchor  or  i>ass  within  1,000  ft.  of  the 
lightship.  With  that  preface  it  began  to  lay  a  network  of  sub- 
marine cables,  the  location  of  which  was  marked  by  small 
Qoating  wooden  buoys  resembling  logs  of  wood.  A  submarine 
cable  was  also  laid  from  the  Scotland  Lightship  to  a  landing- 
place  on  the  northeastern  point  of  Sandy  Hook,  opposite  the 
marine  telegraph  station  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  Having  installed  the  plant,  the  electrical  experts 
l>egan  work,  and  have  been  hard  at  it  ever  since.  The  Board 
refuses  to  give  information  about  the  experiments,  but  says 
they  will  be  made  public  when  completed. 

0£Bcial  Trial  of  the  United  States  Battleship  "  Maine." 
— The  first  official  trial  of  this  ship  was  made  in  Long  Island 
Sound  on  October  17.  The  daily  papers  reported  the  follow- 
ing data  concerning  the  trial  : 

"  During  the  4  hours  under  forced  draft  the  general  average 
of  steam  pressure  was  141  lbs.  at  the  boilers,  the  proj^ellers 
making  127  revolutions  a  minute.  Although  the  trial  was  for 
H.P.  the  Maine  came  up  to  designed  expectations  in  speed. 
At  about  3.30  o'clock  the  official  trial  course  which  was  re- 
cently buoyed  for  the  speed  trial  of  the  torpedo-boat  Brieuon 
was  reached,  and  then  began  a  run  of  25  miles  of  a  surveyed 
course,  the  buoys  being  3  miles  apart.  On  the  basis  of  the 
total  elapsed  time  for  the  25  miles,  the  average  speed  was 
15.95,  or  practically  16  knots  per  hour,  and,  with  a  mean  aver- 
age allowance  for  tide,  which  was  the  last  of  the  ebl>  at  the 
final  buoy,  of  about  1^  knots,  the  result  is  17.25  knots." 

A  Perilous  Ride. — Probably  one  of  the  most  thrilling  rides 
ever  heard  of  occurred  on  the  I.*banon  Valley  Branch  of  the 
Reading  Road  recently.  A  young  man  crawle<l  into  the  ash- 
pit of  a  Wooten  engine  at  Iiarrisburg.  The  pit  is  divided  in 
two  sections,  and  both  are  directly  lieneath  the  fire  grates. 
He  entered  through  under  the  door  of  the  fire-box  and  took  a 
seat  in  the  second  compartment  unobserved  bj-  the  engineer  or 
fireman.  Shortly  after  taking  this  position  the  engine  was  at- 
tached to  the  fast  line  and  started  for  this  city.  When  the 
train  stoppetl  at  Robesonia,  12  miles  west  of  Reading,  the  fire- 
man was  startled  by  seeing  a  tall  young  man,  all  covered  with 
ashes,  stick  his  head  out  of  the  opening  below  the  fire-box  door 
and  ask.  "  How  far  is  it  to  Reading  ?"  "  How  did  you  get  in 
there  and  where?"  asked  the  fireman.  "At  Iiarrisburg." 
"  And  you  were  not  burned?"  "  Well,  it  kept  me  hustling 
to  dodge  the  hot  coals  as  they  dropped  down  on  me.  It  was 
a  great  ride,  pardner,"  he  said,  and  hurriedly  left  as  the  train 
pulled  away  from  the  station.  The  engineer  says  the  only 
thing  that  saved  the  man  from  being  burned  up  was  that  the 
fire  had  been  puddled  with  large  coal  before  leaving  Iiarris- 
burg.— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

A  New  British  Battleship.— The  keel  plate  of  the  Prince 
George,  first-class  l>arbette  battleship,  was  laid  down  at  Ports- 
mouth recently.  The  Prince  George  is  a  sister  ship  of  the 
Miijettic,  and  consequently  is  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions 
than  those  of  the  ships  of  the  lioy<il  Sovereign  class.  Her 
length  will  be  390  ft.,  her  breadth  75  ft.,  and  mean  load  draft 
27J  ft.,  with  a  displacement  of  14,900  tons,  while  the  total 
weight  of  the  protection  material  of  the  hull  (including  the 
protection  of  the  auxiliary  armament  and  protective  deck)  is 
to  be  greater  than  the  corresponding  weight  in  the  Uoyal  Sov- 
ereign. The  thickness  of  the  side  armor  has  been  reduced 
from  18  in.  of  compound  plating  to  9  in.  of  Ilarveyized  steel 
armor.  The  battleship  will  carry  four  12-in.  breechloaders, 
contained  in  two  barbettes,  and  the  mountings  will  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  guns  can  be  loaded  in  any  position  by  manual 
power.  But  the  main  armament  will  lie  carried  4  ft.  higher 
tlian  the  guns  of  the  Roj/al  Sovereign,  with  increased  freeboard 
in  proportion.  The  secondary  armament  will  consist  of  twelve 
6  in.  and  28  smaller  quick-firing  guns.  Bilge-keels  200  ft.  in 
length  and  3  ft.  in  depth  will  be  fitted.  The  contract  for  the 
engines  has  l)een  placed  with  Messrs.  Humphreys,  Tennant  & 
Co.  They  are  to  develop  12,000  H.P.  under  forced  draft,  and 
10.000  H,P,  with  natural  draft,  and  are  estimated  to  give  the 
ship  a  speed  of  17^  and  16^  knots. 

Meteoric  Photop-aphy.— In  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  it  is  said  that  partly  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
cidental photographing  of  a  large  meteor  nearly  2  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  the  Yale  Observatory,  the  money  was  raised 
last  summer  for  securing  a  "  battery"  of  four  cameras,  so  us 
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to  cover  a  larger  field  of  the  heavens,  and,  if  possible,  obtain 
more  comprehensive  and  valuable  results.  These  cameras 
were  worked  for  4  hours  during  the  aanual  meteoric  shower 
of  last  August,  but,  as  is  stated,  merely  by  bad  luck,  only  two 
meteors  were  obtained  as  compared  with  four  obtained  in  3 
hours  by  a  single  camera  during  a  previous  meteoric  shower. 
The  battery  will  next  be  turned  on  the  heavens  during  the 
showers  coming  about  the  middle  and  near  the  end  of  next 
month.  Small  as  the  number  is  of  meteors  thus  far  photo- 
graphed, the  results  are  considered  to  be  of  considerable  value, 
inasmuch  as  one  of  the  meteors  photographed  at  the  Yale  Ob- 
servatory was  also  obtained  by  Mr.  Lewis  at  Ansonia,  some  10 
miles  away,  by  a  single  camera.  This,  Professor  Newton 
states,  is  the  first  recorded  case  of  photographic  double  ob 
scrvation  of  a  meteor,  and  from  it  nearlj'  its  exact  distance  can 
l)e  computed.  Each  photograph  shows  two  bursts  of  light  in 
the  meteor's  path.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  an  instructor  in 
astronomy  at  Yale  some  40  years  ago  predicted  this  new 
method  of  taking  meteors  by  a  camera  battery  should  photog- 
raphy ever  reach  the  proper  stage  of  development. 

Corrosion  of  French  Torpedo  boats.— In  the  inspection  of 
torpedo-boats  in  the  French  Navy,  it  is  said,  in  the  London 
Time*,  that  "  grave  defects  have  become  apparent  in  the 
plates  of  several  of  them,  but  the  Directorate  of  Naval  Con- 
struction believes  that  it  has  now  discovered  the  cause.  It  at- 
tributes the  perforation  and  corrosion  which  have  l)een  discov- 
ered to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  decomposed  minium,  with 
which  the  hulls  have  been  painted,  upon  the  zinc-covered 
jilates.  Upon  this  matter  Chief  Engineer  Fulcrand  afterward 
gave  some  very  curious  evidence.  If,  he  said,  one  of  the 
plates  were  put  in  a  vessel  of  seawater  having  upon  it  a  jK)t  of 
minium,  a  ring  of  white  salt  would  form  round  the  pot  even 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Of  the  chemical  action  thus  set 
up  there  can  therefore  be  no  doubt.  The  phenomenon  is  not 
new,  for  it  formerly  led  to  the  adoption  of  black  paint,  and 
now  an  iron-gray  color  has  been  adopted.  Captain  Vidal, 
however,  speaking  guardedly,  said  he  should  be  surprised  if 
the  minium  were  the  only  cause  of  the  defects  discovered.  He 
mentioned  some  curious  circumstances  within  his  experience. 
In  March,  1893,  torpedo-boats  Nos.  143  and  144  being  ordered 
to  Corsica,  it  occurred  to  him  to  pass  them  through  dock,  and 
but  for  this  they  would  have  been  sent  to  sea  with  grave  de- 
fects in  their  hulls.  In  effect,  so  bad  was  the  state  of  No.  143 
that  Captain  Vidal,  placing  his  finger  in  one  of  the  pig&res, 
broke  through  the  thin  wall  that  still  remained  in  the  interior. 
The  boat  had  been  docked  four  months  before,  but  he  could  not 
believe  that  defects  so  grave  could  have  been  produced  within 
that  period." 

Sheathing^  and  Speed. — A  report  has  recently  been  made 
to  the  Navy  Department  showing  that  in  a  voyage  of  675  miles 
of  the  United  States  ship  Bennington,  she  made  a  speed  of  7.85 
knots  per  hour  and  burned  a  tenth  of  a  ton  of  coal  per  mile. 
In  another  voyage  she  steamed  only  about  6.20  knots  and 
burned  nearly  twice  as  much  coal.  The  difference  is  attributed 
to  the  condition  of  her  bottom,  which  was  cleane<l  during  one 
voyage  and  foul  on  the  other.  Other  instances  are  quoted  of 
similar  effects  in  other  ships.  Commenting  on  this,  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Sun  says  : 

"  The  lesson  in  these  various  instances  is  plainly  the  advan- 
tage which  the  old  wooden-sheathed  vessels  possess  over 
the  new  steel  Beet  in  their  capacity  to  keep  the  sea  very  much 
longer  without  'needing  to  be  cleaned.  The  adoption  of  the 
policy  of  not  sheathing  the  new  steel  vessels  was  deliberate. 
It  was  desired  to  get  the  maximum  speed,  and  it  is  of  course 
evident  that  the  weight  of  sheathing  is  so  much  extra  to  be 
carried  along  by  the  same  engine  power.  It  is  also  so  much 
clear  addition  to  the  original  cost.  At  that  time,  also,  there 
were  some  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  sheathing  steel  vessels, 
on  account  of  the  galvanic  action  which  it  was  feare<l  would 
be  set  up  between  the  two  metals.  Finally  the  English,  on 
whose  practice  our  first  steel  cruisers  were  largely  bas«d,  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  most  of  their  steel  cruisers  unsheathed. 

"  But  such  facts  as  the  foregoing  have  led  some  of  our  naval 
experts  to  question  strongly  the  wisdom  of  our  policy  in  this 
respect.  Granted  that  the  maximum  speed  attained  by  un- 
sheathed cruisers  must  be  greater  than  if  they  were  sheathed, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  how  enormouslyspeed  is  re- 
duced by  foul  bottoms,  and  also  how  much  more  liable  steel 
vessels  are  to  fouling  than  are  wooden.  Then  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  cost,  it  is  urged  that  this  is  in  favor  of  sheathing,  in 
consequence  of  the  greatly  increased  consumption  of  coal,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Bennington,  already  cited.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  great  cost  of  mors  frequent  docking.  The  absence 
from  duty  for  such  docking  is  still  another  ix)int.  At  all 
events,  it  might  be  well  to  have  some  sheathed  gunboat  or 


composite  craft  for  service  in  tropical  waters.     The  English 
have  many  such." 

Explosion  of  27  Boilers. — Twenty-seven  of  a  nest  of  36 
boilers  at  the  Henry  Clay  Colliery,  near  Shamokin,  Pa.,  ex- 
ploded about  7.30  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  11,  com- 
pletely destroying  the  boiler  house,  killing  five  men,  seriously 
injuring  two.  and  slightly  injuring  four.  The  explosion  oc- 
curred just  after  the  colliery  bad  started  work  for  the  day.  It 
was  a  very  cold  morning,  and  the  men  who  were  killed  and 
injured  were  standing  around  the  boilers  getting  warm.  "The 
men  in  the  inside  working  had  to  walk  to  the  surface,  as  the 
cars  could  not  be  run.  The  big  boiler  house  and  several  ad- 
joining buildings,  such  as  the  blacksmith  shop  and  storehouse, 
were  completely  wrecked.       " 

Without  warning  the  last  boiler  on  the  west  side  of  the  nest 
went  up,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  others  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  workmen  were  knocked  in  every  direction,  and 
what  had  been  a  strong  corrugated  iron  building  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic.  All  that  remained  was  a  mass  of  bricks  and 
timbere,  pieces  of  twisted  pij)e  and  battered  boiler  iron. 

The  nine  remaining  boilers  were  so  injured  that  they  can 
never  be  used.  Pieces  of  heavy  steel  were  carried  hundreds 
of  yards,  while  a  half  of  a  boiler  was  found  over  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away  up  the  mountain. 

One  cause  to  which  the  explosion  is  assigned  is  that  the 
boilers  had  become  greatly  weakened  by  the  mine  water  that 
was  used  during  the  long  drought  in  the  summer.  Lime  was 
used  to  neutralize  the  acids  in  the  mine  water,  but  the  boilers 
are  said  to  be  quickly  eaten  away  by  this  water. 

The  colliery  is  operated  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Company,  and  is  the  best-equipped  plant  of  that 
company  in  this  region.  The  pecuniary  loss  is  $100,000.  Six- 
teen hundred  men  and  boys  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Coal  from  the  Sterling  and  Big  Mountain  mines  was  prepared 
for  market  at  the  shaft-breaker,  which  is  constiucted  of  iron. 
The  shaft  pay  roll  amounted  to  $40,000  per  month.  It  will 
take  six  weeks  before  the  plant  will  be  able  to  resume. 

Work  of  the  Patent  Office. — A  striking  feature  in  the  pre- 
liminary report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  the  falling 
off  of  applications  during  the  year. 

While  in  the  fiscal  year  1894  only  39,206  applications  were 
made,  there  were  43,589  in  1893,  43,544  In  1892,  43,616  in  1891, 
and  43,810  in  1890.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  years  of  busi- 
ness depression  are  not  conducive  to  inventive  activity.  The 
falling  off  in  applications  has  resulted  in  a  decreased  income 
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net  expenditures  |1,053,962.38.  A  surplus  of  $129,560.80  re- 
mained, therefore,  to  be  carried  over  to  the  Imlance  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  on  account  of  the  patent  fund,  which, 
on  .lune  30  last,  amounted  to  $4,409,366.74. 

The  Patent  Office  has  done  remarkably  well  in  getting  its 
work  more  up  to  date  than  in  previous  years.  At  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  j'ear  there  were  only  7,076  applications  awaiting 
action  on  the  {)art  of  the  office,  against  8,383  in  1893,  and  9,447 
the  year  before.  Commissioner  Seymour  calls  attention,  never- 
theless, to  the  pressing  need  for  more  clerical  assistance,  and 
his  statement  that  only  eight  out  of  the  34  divisions  of  the 
office  had  their  work  within  one  month  of  date  and  16  divi- 
sions were  2  months  behind,  would  appear  to  be  abundant  evi- 
dence of  such  need  for  increase  in  the  force. 

Probably  the  most  important  work  done  during  the  last 
year  has  been  the  classification  of  the  522,185  patents  issued 
during  the  history  of  the  Patent  OflSce  up  to  June  30,  1894, 
which  will  be  published  in  this  year's  report  in  full.  The 
work  is  entirely  new  and  represents  a  vast  amount  of  labor. 
The  classification  consists  of  212  classes,  and  about  5,000  sub- 
classes, and  the  figures  are  a  most  interesting  index  of  the  in- 
ventive activity  of  this  country  during  the  existence  of  the 
patent  system.  Some  of  the  largest  lists  of  letters  patent 
issued  are  the  following :  Trade  marks.  24,938  ;  designs, 
23,407  ;  stoves  and  furnaces,  18,500  ;  railway  cars,  14,600 
carriages  and  wagons,  18,000  ;  lamps  and  gasfittings,  10,000 
boots  and  shoes,  10,000 ;  packing  and  stonng  vessels,  10,500 
harvesters,  10,000  ;  clasps,  buckles  and  buttons,  9,000  ;  locks 
and  latches,  9.000  ;  harness,  9,500  ;  pumps,  9,300  ;  seeders  and 
planters,  9,000  ;  steam  engines,  8,500  ;  railways,  8,000  ;  plows, 
8,600  ;  mills,  8,000  ;  measuring  instruments,  8,500  ;  butchers' 
hardware,  8.200  ;  apparel,  7.500  ;  beds,  5,000  ;  chairs,  4,200  ; 
fences,  6,600  ;  firearms,  6,640  ;  metallurgy,  7,600  ;  water  dis- 
tribution, 6,000  ;  sewing-machines,  6.500  ;  steam  boilers,  5,800  ; 
printing,  6,880. 

Electrical  Schools.— During  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  a 
series  of  lectures  by  practical  electricians  in  charge  of  electri- 
cal exhibits  was  commenced.  The  applications  for  admission 
to  these  lectures  were  so  numerous  that  they  had  to  he  aban- 
doucd  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  accommodating  those  who 
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wished  to  attend,  »nd  the  discrimination  which  had  to  be  made 
created  so  much  dissatisfaction  that  they  were  abandoned. 
The  interest  in  them  was  not  allowed  to  die  out,  however. 
Mr.  Edison  and  Professor  Barrett,  chief  of  the  Electrical  De- 
partment, and  Professor  (7arhart,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Judges  at  the  World's  Fair,  determined  to  reorganize  the 
whole  plan  on  a  permjinent  basis  and  along  the  philanthropic 
lines  for  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  commercial  side  of 
electricity. 

The  National  School  of  Electricity  was  organized  during  or 
after  the  World's  Fair  on  lines  that  had  never  been  attempted 
before  in  any  educational  enterpri.se.  The  lessons  that  make 
up  the  course  are  so  written  as  to  l»e  within  the  limits  of  the 
mental  capacity  of  mechanics,  engineers,  and  young  ])er8ons 
who  have  not  had  the  t>euelits  of  a  scientific  or  advanced  edu- 
cation. The  lessons  arc  written  without  the  use  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  and  are  taught  almost  entirely  by  the  "  object- 
lesson  method." 

The  educational  faculty,  as  it  stands  now,  after  several 
months  of  hard  labor  to  cover  all  the  branches  of  practical 
electricity  iu  its  make-up.  is,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Dean  ;  Mr. 
Nikola  Ti'sla ;  Professor  H.  S.  Caihart,  of  Ann  Arbor  Univer- 
sity ;  Professor  Harris  J.  Ryan,  of  Cornell  ;  Professor  Will- 
iam A.  Anthony  ;  Professor  B.  F.  Thomas,  of  the  University 
of  Ohio  ;  Professor  D.  C.  Jackson,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin ;  F.  A.  C.  Perrinc.  of  Leland  Stanford  University  ;  Pro- 
fessor Brown  Ayres,  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  ;  Professor 
George  D.  Shepardson.  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  ;  Pro- 
fessor Elixha  Gray  ;  Professor  M.  O'Dea.  of  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity ;  Dr.  W.  .1.  llordman,  of  Ann  Arlwr  University,  and 
Professor  J.  B.  Barrett,  chief  electrician  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  teaching  is  done  by  means  of  classes  organized  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  at  several  places  in  the  large  cities. 
The  work  is  arranged  by  meml>ers  of  the  faculty,  by  thoroughly 
experienced  in.structors,  and  makes  use  of  large  quantities  of 
electrical  apparatus. 

.Vs  the  scheme  to  a  certain  extent  was  an  experiment  it  was 
decided  to  start  it  in  Chicago,  where  it  had  its  birth,  with  a 
view  to  discovering  how  the  plan  would  work  before  attempt- 
ing to  perfect  the  organization  in  other  centers  of  the  country. 
The  first  class  was  organized  last  June  in  Chicago,  and  since 
that  time  more  than  40  classes  have  been  organized  in  Chicago 
and  other  places  in  Illinois,  in  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  with  a  total  membership  of 
about  1,500  students.  In  Chicago  the  school  was  put  mto 
the  Armour  Institute  as  the  elementary  course  in  electricity. 
The  main  office  of  the  school  in  New  York  City  is  in  the 
Decker  Building,  Union  Siiuare. 

The  New  Ameriom  Atlantic  Steamers.— The  old  adage 
that,  in  order  to  get  the  news,  it  is  necessary  to  go  away  from 
home,  is  illustrated  by  a  letter  in  the  English  Meetianic  on  the 
above  subject,  written  by  Mr.  I.  McMurray,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  which  contains  such  a  goo<l  description  of  these  new 
steamers  that  we  reprint  it.     Mr.  McMurray  says  : 

"  Those  of  your  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  modern 
Atlantic  steamers  for  mail  and  passenger  service  will  perhaps 
like  to  read  the  following  particulars  of  the  vessels  that  are 
building  as  additions  to  the  American  line  of  the  Interna- 
tional Navigation  Company.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
company  were  permitted  by  Congress  to  place  under  the 
American  flag  two  of  their  fastest  British-built  ships,  provided 
that  the^  constructed  others  of  equal  or  higher  class  in  the 
United  btates.  The  comptany  accordingly  placed  the  Inman 
liners  City  of  New  York  and  City  of  Paris,  on  the  Southampton 
route,  dropping  the  '  City  of '  from  their  names.  The  new 
vessels  now  approaching  completion  at  Cramp's  Yard,  on  the 
Delaware,  will  also  be  named  after  cities,  the  SI.  Louit  and 
the  Si.  Paul,  but  will  differ  in  appearance  from  the  quondam 
Inman  liners  by  having  two  funnels  instead  of  three— still  pre- 
serving, of  course,  the  white  band  near  the  top  as  the  mark  of 
the  line— straight  stems,  and  two  pole-masts  instead  of  three. 
They  are  the  first  Transatlantic  passenger  steamers  to  l)e  built 
in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  over  20  years,  and  they 
will  be  compare<l  with  the  most  recent  productions  of  British 
ship-builders.  They  are  the  largest  vessels  ever  constructed  in 
America,  their  principal  dimensions  being  :  length  over  all, 
.554  ft.  ;  length  on  load-water-line,  r)36  ft.  ;  extreme  breatlth, 
63  ft.  ;  molded  depth,  42  ft.  ;  tonnage,  gross  register,  11,000 
tons.  They  are,  therefore,  not  so  large  as  the  Pat-is,  and  not 
nearly  so  large  as  the  latest  Cunarders.  The  hull  of  each  ves- 
sel has  a  double  bottom  constructed  on  the  cellular  principle, 
subdivided  by  athwartship  bulkheads  and  a  longitudinal  divi- 
sion. They  are  so  subdivided  by  transverse  bulkheads,  that 
even  in  the  event  of  a  collision  and  injury  to  a  bulkhead, 
whereby  two  compartments  might  fill  with  water,  the  ship 
may  still  float  in  perfect  safety.  They  have  a  straight  stem 
and  elliptical  steru,  topgallant  forecastle  and  poop,  with  close 


bulwarks  fore  and  aft,  two  pole  masts  and  two  funnels.  There 
are  promenade,  saloon,  upper,  main  and  orlop  decks,  the  three 
first  named  to  be  plated  from  end  to  end.  The  main  deck  is 
plated  for  the  length  of  the  machinery  spaces,  and  has  string- 
ers and  tie-plates  beyond.  Wood  planking  is  laid  on  all  decks. 
The  promenade  deck  will  remain  unbroken  thewhole  length 
of  the  vessel.  Arrangements  have  been  made  in  each  of  the 
vessels  for  carrying  about  320  first-class  and  300  second-class 
passengers  and  900  emigrants.  The  first  class  passengers  will 
occupy  the  center  of  the  vessel,  the  second  class  will  be  between 
the  stern  and  the  center,  and  emigrants  will  occupy  the  ends  of 
the  vessel.  The  main  saloon,  which  is  large  enough  to  seat  all 
the  first-class  passengers  at  once,  will  be  on  the  upper  deck 
forward,  and  will  be  arranged  with  a  large  dome  in  the  mid- 
dle, so  that  the  appearance  of  the  interior  will  be  that  of  an 
immense  hotel  dining-hall.  The  second  class  saloon  will  also 
be  on  the  upper  deck,  but  toward  the  after  end,  and  will  be 
fitted  up  in  the  ordinary  style  of  a  first-class  saloon  on  an  At- 
lantic liner.  The  first-class  smoking-room  will  be  on  the 
promenade  deck  aft,  and  will  be  furnished  with  everything 
that  experience  has  taught  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  the 
passengers.  Besides  these  there  will  be  a  library  and  draw- 
ing-room, where  the  ladies  and  non-smokers  may  amuse  them- 
selves. 

"  So  far,  it  will  be  seen  there  is  nothing  very  special  or  pecul- 
iar about  these  new  Atlantic  ferryboats  ;  but  it  is  stated  that 
the  engines  of  the  new  steamers  will  be  the  most  powerful 
quadruple-expansion  marine  engines  in  the  world.  They  will 
probably  develop  about  10,000  I.H.P.  each.  The  cyhuders 
will  be  36  in.,  50  in.,  71  in.  and  100  In.  respectively  in  diameter, 
with  a  piston  stroke  of  60  in.,  two  sets  of  engines  being  placed 
in  each  vessel  to  turn  the  twin  screws,  which  will  be  sectional 
with  three  blades.  Steam  for  the  working  of  the  main  engines 
will  be  furnished  at  about  200  lbs.  pressure  by  six  steel  double- 
ended  boilers,  each  20  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  7^  in.  in  diameter  ; 
the  battery  to  have  48  [*urves  furnaces  39  in.  in  diameter,  and 
to  be  fittea  with  Serve's  patent  tubes.  The  total  grate  surface 
will  aggregate  about  830  sq.  ft.,  and  the  heating  surface  about 
30,000  sq.  ft.  Piston  valves  will  be  fitted  throughout,  and 
be  operated  in  the  usual  manner.  The  crank-shafts,  eccentric 
straps,  and  connecting-rods  will  be  of  forged  steel,  and  the 
piston-rods  will  be  of  ingot  steel.  The  valve  gear  will  Ix)  of 
the  link  type,  controlled  by  a  steam  cylinder,  and  also  by  an 
auxiliary  hand  gear.  The  columns  will  be  of  cast  steel,  forked 
at  bottom.  The  thrust  blocks  will  be  of  the  usual  horseshoe 
type,  and  the  thrust  shafts  are  to  be  about  13  ft.  long.  The 
line  shafting  will  be  of  forged  steel,  the  bearings  being  of  cast 
iron.  The  air  pumps  will  be  attached,  but  the  condensers 
will  be  independent.  To  support  the  outboard  shaft  l>earing8, 
the  hull  is  built  out  in  a  horizontal  web  to  a  steel  frame,  hav- 
ing both  bosses  cast  in  one  piece  and  weighing  about  68,000 
lbs.  The  after  '  deadwood  '  is  cut  away,  and  the  keel  slopes 
up,  so  that  the  shoe  meets  the  boss  frame  at  the  after  end.  To 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  builders  will  have 
to  show,  by  an  extended  sea  trial,  that  when  working  under 
ordinary  sea-going  conditions  the  vessels  are  easily  capable  of 
maintaining  a  speed  of  20  knots  per  hour  at  sea.  These  quad- 
ruple expansion  engines  are  the  most  interesting  feature,  as 
they  represent  the  first  attempt  to  use  '  quadruples  '  in  engines 
of  over  4,000  I.H.P. 

"The  vessels  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  quickly  converted 
into  '  commerce  destroyers,'  and  they  are  all  American,  '  no 
foreign  materials  entering  into  their  construction '  (except,  per- 
haps, some),  and  they  are  being  built  by  American  skill  and 
muscle  (plus  some  that  have  found  their  way  into  this  coun- 
try). But  your  readers  will  understand  that  Americans  are 
proud  of  these  vessels  ;  and  perhaps  they  may  be  prouder  still 
when  some  others  that  are  now  in  '  consultation  '  take  the 
ocean,  and  l)eat  the  White  Stars  and  Cunarders— if  they  do." 

The  Chignecto  Ship  Rtdlimj.— Transportation,  an  English 
paper,  says  :  "  There  is  still  hope  for  the  Chignecto  Ship  Rail- 
way project.  Mr.  Provand,  M.P.  for  the  Blackfriars  Division 
of  Glasgow,  went  to  Ottawa  recently,  with  several  other  gen- 
tlemen interested  in  the  matter,  in  order  to  infiuence  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Dominion  In  favor  of  the  undertaking.  That 
the  Canadian  Government  are  in  warm  sympathy  with  the  pro- 
moters has  been  demonstrated  for  years,  but  it  was  feared  that 
repeated  delays  and  misfortunes  might  have  exhausted  tlteir 
patience.  The  subsidy  of  £34,000  per  annum  granted  by  the 
Dominion  expired  on  July  31  last  year,  owing  to  the  stoppage 
of  work  ;  and  the  object  of  Mr.  Provand  and  his  friends  was 
to  induce  the  Government  to  extend  the  concession.  He  as- 
sured the  Government  that  the  English  stockholders  have  suffi- 
cient capital  available  to  complete  the  work,  and  have  practi- 
cally entered  into  a  contract  to  this  end  with  Messrs.  Pearson. 
They,  therefoie,  promise  that  if  the  subsidy  is  continued  the 
work  will  be  completed  within  a  stipulated  lime. 
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"  The  line,  which  is  17  miles  in  Icnji^th,  crosses  the  isthmus 
in  a  straight  course  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  thus  saves  navigators  a  long  voyage  of  600  miles 
around  the  exposed  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  maximum 
grade  is  1  in  500.  At  each  terminus  are  docks,  and  hydraulic 
lifts  have  already  been  coiistructetl,  although  not  quite  com- 
pletely erected  on  the  site  for  lifting  from  the  bottom  of  these 
(locks  large  gridirons,  on  which  the  vessels  will  be  wedged  up 
with  iron  chock  blocks  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  at 
the  slips  at  Pointhouse  and  other  Clyde  works.  There  are  20 
hydraulic  rams,  10  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  dock.  Each 
ram  is  25  in.  in  diameter,  and  they  are  forced  up  in  cylinders 
by  water  at  1,300  lbs.  pressure  so  as  to  raise  the  gridiron  with 
the  ship  upon  it  a  height  of  40  ft  The  weight  of  the  gridiron 
already  on  the  site  is  1.500  tons.  The  ship  to  be  lifted  must 
not  exceed  2,000  tons,  the  limit  of  size  being  240  ft.  long,  60 
ft.  wide  and  16  ft.  draught,  and  the  time  taken  to  raise  the 
vessel  is  expected  to  be  20  minutes.  The  vessel  will  be  raised 
to  rail  level.  Beneath  a  2,000-ton8  vessel  there  will  be  three 
T5-ft.  bogies,  having  in  all  192  solid  wheels  3  ft.  in  diameter. 
Two  immense  American  locomotives  are  to  draw  the  ship  over 
the  rails.  The  engineers  of  the  Forth  Bridge  are  associated 
directly  with  the  scheme." 

The  Panama  Canal. — It  is  reported  that  a  new  company 
has  been  organized  b^  French  and  American  capitalists,  and  is 
about  to  begin  operations  to  complete  De  Lessep's  great  scheme. 
The  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  the  isthmus  in  1890  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  canal  and  to  make  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  cost  of  completing  it,  fixed  the  expense  at 
900.000,000  francs.  In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Ilerali  it  is 
said  that  : 

"  During  the  past  year  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  K^ain. 
The  Amencan  gentlemen  connected  with  the  management  of 
the  Panama  liailroad,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  had  Colonel  A.  L.  Rives,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
railroad,  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  work  done  and  the 
cost  of  completing  it.  Colonel  Rives  finished  his  task,  and  it 
was  submitted  to  the  leading  interests  in  the  canal  and  to  sev- 
eral institutions  in  Paris,  ft  gave  a  new  aspect  to  things,  for 
it  was  estimated  that  the  project  could  be  completed  with  a 
series  of  six  locks  at  a  cost  of  500,000,000  francs  instead  of 
900,000,000  francs,  as  estimated  by  the  French  commissioners." 

It  is  said  that  several  French  financial  institutions — among 
them  the  Credit  Lyonaise,  Socicte  Generale  and  Credit  Indus- 
Iriale  will  lend  their  support  to  the  new  scheme. 

"  The  original  plan  was  to  build  a  sea-level  canal,  and  work 
was  begun  on  it  in  January,  1880.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  was  to  be  10  meters  below  the  level  of  the 
sea.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  excavation  between  Bu  jio 
and  Miraflores  would  cost  a  vast  amount  more  than  they  ex- 
pected, so  a  lock  waterway  was  decided  upon  in  September, 
1887,  which  reduced  the  cube  to  cubic  meters  to  be  excavated 
from  108,000,000  to  34,000,000,  without  changing  the  length, 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  main  portion  of  the  waterway. 

"  Colonel  Rives's  plan  is  a  modification  of  that  recommend- 
ed by  the  commissioners  in  1890.  It  is  now  admitted  by  all 
expert  engineers  that  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  for  con- 
trolling the  treacherous  waters  of  the  Chagres  River  is  the 
erection  of  an  artificial  lake,  between  Bujio  and  Moraflores, 
100  ft.  or  more  above  the  sea  level.  That  section  of  the  coun- 
try forms  the  watershed  of  the  isthmus,  and  it  was  on  the  for- 
midable Culebra  Mountain,  originally  370  ft.  high,  that  much 
of  the  money  was  expended  in  excavating." 

New  Army  Rifles  — The  new  army  rifle  which  has  been 
adopted  to  take  the  place  of  the  Springfield  rifle  is  30  in.  long  in 
the  barrel,  with  a  horizontal  magazine  lengthwise  with  the 
barrel.  This  magazine  contains  five  cartridges,  and  has  a  cut- 
ofT,  so  that  the  piece  can  be  used  as  a  single-shot  arm  and  the 
rapid  fire  of  the  magazine  held  in  reserve,  while  the  firing  of 
single  shots  goes  on  at  the  rate  of  30  per  minute.  The  en- 
tire arm  weighs  about  8  lbs.,  including  a  knife  shaped  bayo- 
net. The  bayonet  is  quite  as  great  a  departure  from  the  old- 
style  weapon  as  is  the  arm.  The  familiar  three-cornered  piece 
of  steel  belonging  to  the  infantry  military  arms  of  all  nations 
for  150  years  has  given  way  to  the  knife-blade  form  of  bayo- 
net. 

But  the  interest  in  the  new  arm  culminates  in  the  cartridge 
it  fires.  This  weighs  about  one-half  as  much  as  the  old 
.45-70-405  Springfield  cartridge.  As  the  new  arm  is  much 
lighter  than  the  old,  the  soldier  can  carry  175  or  even  200 
rounds  of  the  new  ammunition  without  any  increase  of  load 
beyond  what  the  old  cartridge  gave  when  Imt  100  were  car- 
ried. The  charge  of  powder  for  the  United  States  rifle  is  now 
37  grains  of  a  German  smokeless  explosive  known  as  the 
Wetteren. .  Something  very  like  it  will  be  adopted  for  perma- 
nent use.    This  was  dioeen  because  it  gave  but  little  smoke. 


if  any.  Its  burning  produces  a  mist-like  vapor,  and  the  report 
is  about  one-half  as  loud  as  that  of  the  service  charge  of  l)lack 
gun  powder.  The  bullet  is  about  an  inch  long,  of  hardened 
lead,  with  a  very  thin  covering  of  nickel  or  steel.  In  order  to 
insure  to  so  long  and  slender  a  missile  steadiness  of  flight  over 
such  enormous  ranges,  a  more  rupid  twist  in  the  rifle  lH?came 
necessary.  Tlie  barrels  of  the  new  rifle  have  four  grooves 
about  .003  in.  deep.  They  have  one  turn  in  about  12  in.,  or 
two  and  a  half  complete  twists  in  30  in.  A  long  and  slender 
bullet  fired  with  the  extreme  velocity  of  2,000  ft.  per  second 
would  not  take  the  rifling  in  arms  with  so  short  a  twist  at  all, 
but  would  "  strip"  or  jump  the  grooving  and  leave  the  gun 
nothing  but  a  shapeless  slug  of  lead.  In  order  to  overcome 
this,  the  hard  metal  coaling  of  the  bullet  was  neces.sary,  as  well 
as  the  increased  hardening  of  the  lead  used  in  the  projectile. 
The  writer  in  the  Army  and  Ifnvy  Journal  who  gives  the 
above  information  regarding  this  rifle,  says  that  there  are  two 
interesting  questions  tliat  are  yet  to  be  settled.  The  first  is, 
whether  the  bullet,  with  all  its  power,  possesses  the  stunning 
effect,  the  "  knocking-out"  force,  that  is  necessary  to  disable 
an  antagonist  at  once.  In  battles  with  the  Aiabs  in  the  Sou- 
dan the  English  found  that  they  required  a  blow  from  a  bullet 
that  would  knock  them  down.  The  small-bore  projectile  has 
but  a  small  striking  surface.  The  only  test  on  live  human 
beings  that  have  been  made  were  very  recently  in  some  small 
skirmishes  between  British  infantry,  armed  with  the  new  rifle, 
and  the  hill  tribes  along  the  Burmese  Iwrdcr.  In  these  com- 
bats the  small  bullets  did  not  prove  so  effective  as  the  old-time 
.45-caliber  480-grain  missile  of  the  Martini-Henry.  Men  were 
hit  two  and  three  times,  but  not  immediately  knocked  down 
and  prevented  from  fighting.  A  savage,  be  he  a  Zulu,  an  East 
Indian  hillman,  or  an  American  Indian,  must  be  at  once  dis- 
abled to  prevent  his  doing  further  harm. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  this  once  came  under  the 
writer's  notice.  In  May,  1859,  part  of  the  Second  United 
States  Regiment  of  Cavalry  (Troops  A,  B,  C,  F,  G  and  H) 
fought  a  very  sharp  action  with  1.500  Comanche  warriors. 
Lieutenant  Hood  (afterward  lieutenant-general  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army),  the  adjutant  of  the  command,  went  into  the  fight 
armed  with  a  heavy  ten-bore  double  gun  loaded  with  a  heavy 
charge  of  bucksliot.  He  shot  an  Indian  with  both  barrels  at  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  15  paces.  Though  terribly  wound- 
ed, the  savage  had  still  power  enough  to  shoot  and  wound 
Hood  very  severely  with  an  arrow,  to  pin  Major  Thomas'  chin 
down  to  his  breast  with  another  and  to  mortally  wound  an  en- 
listed man  with  a  third  arrow  before  be  himself  died.  The 
average  white  man  would  have  l>een  crippled  beyond  possible 
exertion  by  the  shock  of  such  wounds  as  the  Indian  received, 
but  the  rc<l  man  still  bad  the  use  of  his  arms,  and  handled  his 
bow  and  heavy  steel-pointed  war  arrows  with  almost  deadly 
effect  imtil  the  breath  bad  actually  gone  out  of  him.  The 
immediate  use  of  this  new  weapon  in  the  United  States  will  be 
in  the  occasional  Indian  outbreaks  that  may  occur  from  time 
to  time. 

Tests  of  Serve  Tubes. — Some  interesting  experiments  on 
the  relative  efticiencies  of  Serve  and  plain  boiler  tubes  have 
recently  been  made  at  Barrow  by  51r.  Blechj-nden.  The  ap- 
paratus used  is  shown  diagrammatically  m  the  annexed 
sketch.  It  consists  of  a  set  of  model  boilers  through  which 
were  placed  a  Serve  tube  and  a  plain  tube  marked  B.  The 
tubes  of  one  boiler  were  coupled  to  those  of  the  other  as  indi- 
cated, and  Siemens'  pyrometers  A  A  A  A  were  fitted  at  the 
end  of  each  tul>e.  A  blowpipe  gas  jet  was  then  caused  to 
send  its  flame  through  one  set  of  tubes.  The  p3-roineter  tem- 
peratures were  noted,  and  also  the  evaporation  effect-ed.  The 
boilers  were  21  in.  long  by  7i  in.  in  diameter,  and  were  clothed 
with  asbestos  and  cotton  wool.  The  Serve  tubes  obtained 
from  Messrs.  J.  Brown  &  Co.  were  2i  in.  in  diameter  outside 
and  2^'j  in.  inside.  They  have  seven  ribs  {^  in.  deep  by  j'j  in. 
mean  thickness.  The  plain  tubes  were  of  iron,  and  were  made 
by  Messrs.  A.  &  J.  Stewart  &  Clydesdale,  Limited,  of  Glasgow. 


These  were  2f  in.  in  diameter  outside  and  2  in.  inside.  The 
mean  of  several  experiments  showed  that  with  a  temperature 
of  1,000°  F.  at  the  blowpipe  end  of  the  boiler,  and  500'  F.  at 
the  uptake  end,  the  Serve  tube  transmitted  6,000  British  ther- 
mal units  per  square  foot  per  hour,  and  the  plain  tube  4,500 
British  thermal  units  per  square  foot  per  hour.  The  area 
measurements  were  made  on  the  outside  or  emission  surfaces 
of  the  tubes.  From  these  experiments  it  would  seem  that  the 
Serve  ribs  are  very  cfllcient  heat  collectors  when  hot  gases  are 
passed  through  the  tubes. — Engineering. 
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Hand  Boiler  Punch.— In  sinothcr  column  of  this  Issue  we 
publish  a  description  of  a  combined  screw  and  hydraulic  press 
in  use  at  Corning,  N.  Y.  The  punch  which  is  here  illustrate<l 
works  upon  the  same  principle,  but  needs  a  slight  addition,  in 
order  to  make  it  thoroughly  ncceptable  and  satisfactory.  The 
principle  upon  which  it  works  is  that  the  hand  screw  is  driven 
down  into  the  chamlter  A,  which  is  Oiled  with  grease,  causing 
a  certain  pressure  per  square  inch  to  l>e  e.xcrted  upon  it  ;  tliis 
pressure  is  transferred  to  the  end  of  the  punch,  which  is  larger 
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COMB[NED  SCRBW  AND  HYDRAULIC  PUNCH. 

on  the  screw  end,  and  therefore  subjected  to  a  grwiter  pressure 
than  that  exerted  by  the  screw  itself.  It  will  Iw  seen  that  the 
screw  is  very  long  ;  and  when  it  is  new  and  well  fittc<l  not 
much  trouble  is  caused  by  the  grease  working  Iwck  up  the 
threads,  but  as  soon  lus  it  l)ccomrs  worn  leakage  occurs,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  punch  is  correspoiidinglj'  diminished.  If 
this  were  arranged  with  the  packing  by  the  screw  it  would  be 
a  very  valuable  little  tool  for  punching  through  motlerate 
thicknesses  of  metal,  for  which  nothing  but  hand  power  is 
available. 

The  Failure  of  Torpedo  Boats  in  the  Manoeuvres  of  the 
British  Fleet.— A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  who 
described  the  recent  manauivres  of  the  fleet,  conimeuls  as  fol- 
lows on  the  effectiveness  or,  rather,  non-effectiveness  of  the 
torpedo-boats  : 

"  A  subsidiary  feature  of  themann-uvres,  of  no  little  interest 
in  itself,  is  the  total  failure  of  the  torpedo-lioats  on  either  side 
to  put  in  an  effective  appearance  or  in  any  way  to  hamper  the 
movements  of  their  adversaries.  This  is,  of  course,  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  premature  conclusion  of  the 
man(euvre8,  they  hatl  only  a  single  night  in  which  to  operate. 
The  C  Blue  fleet  was  not  attacked  at  all,  but  the  D  Blue  fleet 
was  attacked  early  in  the  night,  apparently  without  success. 
All  this  is  most  Instructive.  The  night,  though  fairly  clear, 
was  very  dark.    A  ship  without  lights  could  hardly  have  been 


seen  at  all  from  the  deck  of  a  torpedo-boat  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  300  yards.  Admiral  FitzRoy  apparently  proceeded 
altogether  without  light.s.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  plain 
that  the  Blue  tor[^o-boats  could  only  come  across  him  by  the 
merest  accident.  No  skill  or  vigilance  on  their  part  could  en- 
able them  to  do  it.  The  conditions  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Belfast  were  a  little  more  favorable  to  the  Red  torpedo-boats 
stationed  there,  because  the  channel  is  narrower  and  the  Blue 
fleets  used  their  navigation  lights.  But  even  here  the  chances 
were  all  against  the  torpedo-lmats,  which  not  only  had  to  find 
the  ships  to  be  attacke<l,  but  to  fire  their  torjjedoes  before  they 
bad  themselves  been  under  tiro  for  30  rounds  from  the  ships. 
It  has  been  proved  experimentally  that  more  than  30  rounds 
cnn  l)e  fired  from  a  ship  in  the  very  brief  interval  which 
elapses  between  the  discharge  of  the  torpedo  and  the  moment 
it  strikes  the  ship.  Hence,  in  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances a  torpedo-lwat  has  very  little  chance  indeed  under  tlie 
rules  laid  down  for  the  manoeuvres.  But,  without  further  in- 
sisting on  this  point,  which  is  a  p<>int  of  manoeuvre  practice 
not  (luitc  analogous  to  the  conditions  of  actual  warfare,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  proper  tactics  of  torpedo-boat  attack 
.seem  as  yet  to  have  been  very  insufficiently  studied.  For  the 
reasons  I  have  given  the  chances  of  a  torpe<lo-boat  finding  the 
ship  or  fleet  it  desires  to  attack  appear  in  practice  to  be  so 
small,  except  in  the  case  of  a  ship  or  fleet  known  to  be  at  an- 
chor in  a  known  position,  as  to  make  the  success  of  the  tor- 
pedo-boat a  matter  of  the  merest  accident.  A  moonlight  night, 
which  increa.ses  the  chances  of  a  torpedo-boat,  also  increases 
the  defensive  i>ower  of  the  ship  in  a  measure  proportional  to 
the  wider  horizon  commanded  by  the  latter.  Hence  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  most  experienced  torpedo  officers  that 
a  division  of  torpeilo-boats  must  be  provided  at  its  station  with 
a  cruiser  which  can  scout  for  the  enemy  and  give  the  torpedo- 
boats  direct  information  of  the  position  he  occupied  and  the 
course  he  was  steering  at  nightfall.  In  that  case  it  becomes 
comparatively  easy  for  the  torpedo-boat  to  find  the  enemy  ;  in 
any  other  case  the  whole  proceeding  reduces  itself  to  a  game 
of  blind  man's  buff,  in  which  it  is  the  torpedo-boat  that  is 
blindfolded.  A  most  instructive  and  significant  illustration  of 
the  foregoing  principles  was  afforded  on  the  uight  of  Satur- 
day. The  Blue  tor])edo- boats  failed  entirely  to  find  Admiral 
Fit /.Roy's  fleet.  The  Red  torpedo-boats  found  Admiral  Drum- 
mond's  fleet,  but  failed  to  attack  it  successfully — for  what 
reason  I  have  not  been  fully  informed.  But  one  division  of 
the  Blue  torpedo-boats— the  Queenstown  division,  which  was 
transferred  to  Kingstown— met  us  on  Saturday  evening  off  the 
Kish  Bank.  Its  leader  was  informed  by  the  admiral  that  three 
cruisers,  presumably  belonging  to  Admiral  Dale's  fleet,  had 
Iwen  seen  from  the  signal  station  at  Blacksod  Bay  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  might  therefore  be  expected  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  lielfast  during  the  night.  Here  was  a 
case  in  which  the  torpedo-boats  had  a  definite  object  to  look 
for  and  a  definite  place  in  which  to  look  for  it.  "rhey  found 
thrw  cruisers  under  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  and,  not  receiving 
or  failing  to  understand  the  private  signal,  they  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  them. .  Unfortunately,  the  three  cruisers  in 
question  turninl  out  to  be  the  Wampiie,  Australia  and  Galatea, 
belonging  to  Admiral  Drummond's  fleet,  and  though  no  ship 
was  torpedoed,  two  out  of  tlie  three  torpedo-boats  were  put 
out  of  action,  the  third  having  previously  gone  astray.  Two 
points  are  here  to  be  noted — one  that  the  torpedo-boats  were 
operating,  not  at  random,  but  in  pursuit  of  a  definite  object — 
namely,  three  enemy's  shi|>8,  whose  probable  position  and 
course  were  approximately  indicated  to  them  beforehand  ;  the 
other  that,  after  all,  the  object  the^-  found  was  not  the  object 
they  sought,  but  three  friendly  ships,  whose  destruction,  had 
it  been  accomplishecl,  would  have  inflicted  irreparable  loss  on 
their  own  side.  This  very  awkward  habit  of  mistaking  a 
friend  for  a  foe  is  one  which  has  often  before  been  exhibited 
in  manoeuvres  by  torjjedo-boats.  It  is  legs  likely  to  occur  in 
actual  warfare,  because  nearly  all  foreign  ships  differ  very 
widely  in  external  appearance  from  any  of  our  own  ;  but  its 
occurrence  is  regarded  by  many  authorities  as  sufflciently 
probable  to  require  that  English  torpedo-boats  should  always 
make  the  private  signal  liefore  proceetling  to  extremities.  This 
means,  of  course,  tliat  English  torpe<lo- boats  will  never  be  able 
to  attack  except  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions — con- 
ditions so  unfavorable,  indeed,  as  almost  to  insure  their  de- 
struction. But  those  who  take  this  view  regard  it  as  a  logical 
deduction  from  Lord  George  Hamilton's  dictum  that  the  tor- 
pedo-boat is  essentially  the  weapon  of  the  weaker  combatant. 
So  regarding  it,  they  also  regard  the  almost  certain  destruction 
of  an  Englisli  torpedo-boat  by  an  enemy  as  of  less  moment  to 
England  than  the  possible  destruction  of  an  English  battleship 
by  a  friend  ;  and  they  consider  that  the  best  way  to  avert  such 
a  catastrophe  as  the  latter  is  to  require  the  torpedo  boat  to  de- 
clare itself  by  making  the  private  signal  in  all  cases  which 
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leave  loom  for  more  than  a  shadow  of  doubt.  These  views 
are  new  to  me,  as  they  will  be  to  many  of  your  readers,  who 
will  perhaps  be  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn  that  they  are 
held  by  professed  advocates  of  torpedo-boats.  They  seem  to 
place  the  strategic  value  of  the  torpedo-boat  for  English  pur- 
poses even  lower  than  some  of  its  most  severe  critics  have  ever 
ventured  to  place  it ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  they  should  be  entertained  at  a  time  when  some  high 
authorities  are  beginning  to  doubt  whether  the  position  even 
of  the  battleship  in  the  naval  warfare  of  the  future  is  not  be- 
ginning to  be  imperilled  by  the  development  of  vessels  of  the 
Ilavock  and  Hornet  class,  regarded  as  sea  keeping  torpedo- 
boats,  which  might  in  favorable  circumstances  attack  even  in 
the  daytime,  or  having  found  their  enemy  in  the  daytime, 
mieht  hover  round  out  of  range  and  attack  in  large  numbers 
after  dark."  ^  -  .  .      ^     ,  ,„  .  .        .,.   , 

Buffington-Crozier  lo  in.  Disappearing  Gun  Carriage. — 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  February  of  this  year  we 
published  a  very  complete  description,  witli  drawings,  of  the 
8  in.  disappearing  gun  carriage  of  the  Buftingtou  type  designed 
by  Captain  William  Crozier.  The  work  which  was  done  by 
this  carriage  was  so  successful  that  an  order  was  at  once  issued 
for  the  construction  of  a  second  carriage  to  carry  a  10-in.  gun  ; 
this  has  now  been  completed,  tested  and  accepted.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  carriages  is  so  nearly  alike  that  a  photo- 
graph of  one  might  easily  be  passed  off  for  a  photograph  of 
the  other,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  tliat  the  lU-in.  car- 
riage is  >ery  much  heavier  than  the  8-in.  But  even  with  this 
additional  weight  the  lightness  of  the  construction  is  such  that 
it  hanlly  seems  possible  that  it  can  withstand  the  strains  which 
are  necessarily  engendered  by  the  fire  of  a  lOin.  gun.  For 
the  sake  of  a  comparison  between  the  two,  we  recapitulate 
some  of  the  dimensions  and  weights  of  the  10-in.  carriage,  giv- 
ing the  corresponding  dimensions  for  the  10-in.  carriage.  Each 
chassis  casting  for  the  8-in.  carriage  weighs  14,000  lbs.,  and 
that  of  the  10-in.  23,000  lbs.  ;  the  weight  of  the  8-in.  gun  is 
3;^,000  lbs  .  that  of  the  10-in.  67,000  lbs.  ;  the  counterweight 
for  the  8-in.  is  37,000  lbs.,  that  for  the  10-in.  67,000  lbs.  The 
limits  for  elevation  and  depression  for  the  10-in.  gun  is  15° 
elevation  and  5°  depression,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  8in.  gun,  and  this  extreme  arc  can  be  swept  through  in 
25  seconds.  The  diameter  of  the  hydraulic  cylinders  is  11  in. 
The  total  weight  of  the  carriage,  exclusive  of  the  counter- 
weight, is  66  tons.  On  the  rapidit}'  tests  10  rounds  were  fired 
in  14  minutes  and  42  seconds  ;  in  all  68  rounds  have  been  fired 
from  the  gun.  The  time  required  for  the  gun  to  rise  from  the 
loading  to  the  firing  position  is  \\\  seconds  ;  but  no  record  has 
been  made  of  the  time  during  which  the  piece  remains  above 
the  parapet,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  it  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  5  seconds.  As  the  piece  is  aimed  before  the  rise,  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  in  this  5-second  interval  it  would  be 
impossible  for  an  enemy  to  fire  a  shot  and  strike  the  gun  at  a 
distance  of  2  miles,  provided  their  guns  were  trained  and  the 
lanyard  pulled  at  the  moment  of  the  appearance  of  the  muzzle 
above  the  parapet.  Before  leaving  this  subject  we  wish  to 
refer  to  a  few  of  the  details  of  the  mechanism.  The  gun  is 
trained  by  hand,  the  pinions  on  the  crank  shaft  being  4  in.  in 
diameter  and  meshing  in  with  a  spur  wheel  in  the  ratio  of  11 
to  60.  On  the  shaft  of  the  spur  gear  there  is  a  worm  driving 
a  worm  wheel,  upon  whose  shaft  there  is  a  chain  wheel  over 
which  the  chain  is  rolled,  the  ends  being  fastened  outside  of 
the  travel  ;  thus  the  carriage  is  trained  by  winding  this  chain 
over  the  wheel.  Hand  gearing  is  also  used  for  elevating  and 
depressing  the  gun.  A  tiller  wheel  takes  the  place  of  a  crank, 
and  on  its  shaft  there  is  a  pinion  which  meshes  in  with  a  spur 
wheel,  on  whose  shaft  there  is  a  pinion  tliat  in  turn  meshes  in 
with  a  rack  on  the  link  block  at  the  lower  end  of  the  breech 
levers,  that  serves  to  elevate  and  depress  the  ends  of  these 
bars.  When  the  first  10-in.  carriage  was  designed,  the  guides 
for  the  recoil  cylinders  were  made  horizontal,  but  owing  to  the 
great  weight  of  the  gun  inclined  ways  were  afterward  put  on 
with  an  inclination  to  assist  in  checking  the  recoil.  But  the 
smooth  working  of  the  carriage  has  demonstrated  that  this  pro- 
vision was  unnecessarv,  and  hereafter  they  will  be  made  hori- 
zontal, as  in  the  first  design,  and  as  was  used  on  the  8in.  car- 
riage. The  gun  which  is  mounted  on  this  carriage  is  an  experi- 
mental gun  designed  by  Captain  Crozier,  of  the  wire-wound 
type.  Of  the  68  rounds  fired,  nearly  all  have  been  with  full 
charges,  giving  pressures  of  about  42,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  ; 
the  highest  pressure  thus  far  obtained  has  been  46,000  lbs. 
The  test  of  the  carriage  has  been  finished  and  the  work  accept- 
ed, but  that  of  the  gun  will  be  continued.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  traversing  circle  is  not  well  set  and  is  of  a  temporary 
character,  no  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  for  the 
time  required  for  training.  In  a  future  issue  we  hope  to  pub- 
lish a  detailed  description  of  this  wire- wound  gun.       . 


EIGHT-WHEELED   PASSENGER   LOCOMOTIVES 
FOR  THE  BOSTON  &  ALBANY  RAILROAD. 


The  Schenectady  Locomotiire  Works  have  recently  com- 
pleted two  eight-wheeled  locomotives  for  express  passenger 
service  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad.  The  particular 
work  for  which  these  engines  are  designed  is  that  of  hauling 
the  Boston  &  Chicago  special  limited  train,  consisting  of  six 
vestibule  Wagner  cars,  over  the  mountains  between  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  Springfield,  Mass.  The  limitations  placed  on  the 
builders  were  that  the  weight  on  the  driving-wheels  should 
not  exceetl  74,000  lbs.  The  time  is  quite  fast,  being  183  minutes 
for  a  run  of  103  miles,  making  one  stop.  It  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  also  that  the  grades  on  this  division  are  quite 
heavy,  there  being  a  continuous  grade  going  east  of  about  80 
ft.  to  the  mile  for  8  miles  ;  to  the  summit  it  is  still  heavier 
for  12  miles  going  west,  and  no  pushers  are  allowed  on  these 
grades.  In  addition  to  these  two  points  there  is  quite  a  stiff 
ascending  grade  over  the  balance  of  the  road  toward  the  sum- 
mit from  the  Hudson  Kiver  running  east  and  from  the  Con- 
necticut running  west.  The  reference  to  the  table  of  dimen- 
sions, which  is  published  below,  will  show  that  the  lieating 
surface  is  1844.7  sq.  ft.,  which  is  probably  as  great  an  amount 
as  has  ever  been  applied  on  the  engines  of  this  weight.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  weights  to  the  minimum  gun  iron  has  been 
%'erj"  extensively  used  in  place  of  cast  iron,  especially  in  the 
driving  boxes,  the  eccentrics  and  straps,  pistons,  etc.  The 
particular  met^l  that  is  used  has  a  tensile  strength  of  30,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  With  reference  to  the  use  of  this 
metiil  the  following  data  will  be  of  interest  regarding  the 
weights  which  were  obtained,  showing  the  light  weight  of 
the  revolving  and  reciprocating  parts,  it  being  borne  in  mind 
that  the  cylinders  are  19  in.  in  diameter,  and  that  the  boiler 
pressure  is  180  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The  piston  of  gun 
iron  in  T  form,  witli  the  rod  3i  in.  in  diameter,  weighs  304 
lbs.  The  cross-bead,  with  18  in.  wings  in  top  guides,  4  in. 
wide,  with  a  3A  in.  X  4-in.  pin,  weighs  302  lbs.  The  main  rod 
of  I  section  weighs  422  lbs.  ;  side  rod  of  I  section,  246  lbs.  ; 
main  crank  pin,  steel,  hollow,  110  lbs.  ;  back  crank,  steel,  104 
lbs.  Of  course  this  reduces  the  counterbalance  required  to  a 
minimum  ;  and  it  is  expectetl  that  the  hammer  blow  will  be 
materially  lessened  over  that  which  is  ordinarily  produced. 
The  use  of  a  hollow  crank-pin,  we  believe,  is  a  novelty  in  loco- 
motive practice,  although  it  has  lieen  in  use  for  manj-  years 
on  marine  engines.  It  will  also  be  interesting  to  note  the 
effect  of  the  increased  steam  pressure  and  the  economy  on 
these  single  expansion  engines,  as  it  has  about  touched  the 
limit  of  that  which  has  been  set  for  economical  practice  in 
compound  work. 

Following  are  the  general  dimensions  of  these  engines  : 

OlNKRAI.  DmBNBIONg. 

Fuel Biinminons  coal.    ■ 

Gauge  of  mad 4'    8^' 

Weight  of  eogine  in  working  order 1H.TW)  Ibe. 

"        on  drivers 74,000" 

Whetl  base,  (iriviog    8'    6' 

"      riifld ...  8"    «• 

"    .,.     "      toWl .........a'  11- 

Ctundeiu  akd  Valtis. 

Diameter  of  cylinders  19" 

Strolie  of  piston 84" 

Horizontal  thickness  ot  piston 1  &V' "  halt 

Kind  of  piston  packinj' Cast-iron  ring''. 

"     "        ••     ro<l  packing U.  S.  MeUllic. 

Diameter  of  piston  rod 3^' 

Size  of  steam  porte ..'.  ........... -J '8M«ng  X  l^ 

•■    "exhaust  ports ......  :..• -j '^^We^  '^  '*' 

"    "bridges 1J4' wide. 

Greatest  travel  of  elide  valves , 5V4' 

Outside  lap         "    "  " \' 

Inside     "  "    "  "     .■.........,...:  ..0' line  and  line. 

Lead  of  valves,  in  fnll  stroke.  A' 

....    ,  .„  .    „  , 1  Richardson  h«l- 

Kind  of  slide  valves <     anced 

..     ..      ..       ..      steam  iiacking  D.  8.  Metallic. 

Wheels,  etc. 
Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outride  of  tire 69' 

Ti--Mb, ]"^".srg^ 

Diameter  and  len<!th  of  driving  journals 8"  X  U" 

of  engine  truck  wbeelx 83" 

"       and  length  of  main  crank-pin  jonmal 5M' X  .^U* 

■'eiderod       ''  •        4^*  X  SJ^' 

Driving  box,  material ....Gun  iron. 

Engine  truck  wheels ^X.  Ifr^*"' 

IHung      under- 
neath      the 
driving-boxes 
^-  i  »•      centers. ..„:,... ,.-.,......;^.,...,i 4ar 


-^  '■■ 
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BOILBB. 

_     ,  (  Extended  wag- 

On  t«ide  diameter  of  first  ring 60' 

Working  pressure     190  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Miiteriaror  barrel  and  na'Kide  of  flre-box Carbon  steel . 

Thickncse  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outride  of  lire  box ,*«'  and  K.  I't-  V4' 

fBatt       jointed, 
„     ,       .  ,  )    with  welt  strip 

Horizontal  Jennie J    inside  and  out- 

l    side. 

Pircumferential  eeama Double  riveted. 

Fire-box,  length SOft" 

"       width 40%- 

"       depth P.  71«-.  B.  5!>?i- 

"       material  Shoenberger. 

( Crown  W,  tube 

•    **.      tbicknewi -      H.  sides  and 

(     back,  f,' 
..        _  .  1  Front  4',   nides 

waterspac*     -,      3^-,  i«ck  3- 

crown  staying r radial  stay-bolu 

"       stay-bolts Taylor  Iron. 

Tube..-m.terial T'^N'oTsWr 

"       namberor 2S»< 

'•      diameter S' 

"        length  over  tnbe  sheets 11' 

HeatiDg  sarface,  tiil>es 1,703.3  Kq.  ft. 

firebox 141.4      " 

toUl 1,844.7      " 

Orate  " 25.29    " 

.>     ...1.  i  Hocking,  work- 

•■y* ]ed  in  2  sections. 

.„L_.„   .,_i_  i  Sectional,  wlih 

Ash  pan,  style 1  dampers  F.iB 

Exhaust  pi (les Duulile. 

nozzles .3ik' &  3X' <lian>. 

Throttle (  Balanced  vahc. 

I    double  popp<t. 

Smokestack,!  D  ^  Ik^  "  ♦T"' 

I  Iti        top. 

"         ton  above  rail  14'    I14  •' 

Boiler  supplied  by  i  No.  10  Mack  injoc'.ors  placed  right  and  left. 

TCNDIB. 

Weight  empty 37,300  lbs. 

Wheels,  number  of 8 

"       diameter 86' 

Jonrnals,    "        and  lengtli 414' XV 

Wheel  base  of  tender...  14'    2* 

Tender  frame ] ''angle'^n.'"' 

"     trucks  i^ide      bearing, 

"^'^'" 1     woodbolster. 

Water  capacity 4,000gall8. 

Coal  •'        8tonB. 

Total  wheel  base  of  engine  and  tender 45'    11' 

"        length  of  engine  and  tender 55'    7^■ 

Engine  fitted  with  Weslingli<>U!>e-Am"rican  combined  air  brake  on  front 
side  of  all  drivers,  on  tender  and  for  train. 
Martin's  steam  car-heating  apparatus. 


AMONG  THE  SHOPS. 


AT  CORNING,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  rarity  in  these  duys  of  rapid  railroad  development 
to  find  a  shop  that  is  fully  up  in  size  and  appointments  to  the 
needs  of  the  road  which  it  is  serving.  The  machine  shop  is  a 
necessity  from  the  very  slart ;  but  as  the  public  are  not  clamor- 
ous for  larger  buildings  and  more  lathes,  and  as  the  daily  press 
would  be  utterly  lost  in  an  attempt  at  reform  on  these  prem- 
ises, the  machine  shop  is  usually  called  upon  to  work  to  the 
utmost  of  its  capacity  in  order  to  maintain  repairs  and  keep 
the  rolling  stock  in  order.  The  shops  of  the  Fall  Brook  Coiil 
Company,  at  Corning,  N.  Y.,  are  of  this  class,  and  the  amount 
of  work  put  through  them  calls  for  the  economizing  of  time 
and  space  to  the  last  degree.  The  housing  capacity  of  the 
shop  consists  of  three  pits  holding  one  engine  each  and  three 
pits  capable  of  accommodating  three  engines  each.  With  this 
capacity  76  regular  road  engines  are  cared  for  in  addition  to 
five  mining  engines  and  a  number  of  engines  used  on  logging 
roads.  No  transfer  table  is  used,  as  the  tracks  lead  directly 
into  the  pits  from  the  yard. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Mr.  William  A.  Foster,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Motive  Power  of  the  road,  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  use  of  hydraulics  and  compressed  air  for  hoists  in  and 
about  his  shops.  Corning  lies  on  a  side  hill  forming  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  Chemung  Valley,  On  this  hill  the  reser- 
voir of  the  city  water-works  is  situated  at  a  height  that  puts 
a  pressure  ol  90  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  the  mains  at  the  low 
level  of  the  shop.  It  was,  therefore,  an  easy  and  simple  mat- 
ter to  connect  the  water  pipes  with  hoists  and  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  using  muscle  for  the  heavy  work  about  the  shop  and 
yard.  The  first  application  was  made  to  a  hoist  used  for  load- 
ing and  unloading  car  wheels,  and  consisted  of  a  simple  cylin- 
der, like  those  illustrated  for  the  use  of  air  in  the  American 


Engineer  for  January  of  the  current  year.  The  cylinder  is 
hung  from  a  trolley  traveling  over  a  rail  running  across  the 
track,  and  the  connection  is  made  by  a  rubber  hose.  This  ap- 
paratus lifts  the  wheel  from  the  car  and  lowers  it  to  the  plat- 
form, where  it  is  rolled  to  the  storage  place.  The  savin? 
effected  in  the  handling  of  wheels  by  this  hoist  naturally  led 
to  the  construction  of  others,  until  now  the  whole  shop  is 
pretty  thoroughly  equipped. 

Among  the  interesting  application  of  hydraulics  is  the  wheel 
pit,  where  driving-wheels  are  removed  from  and  placed  under 
locomotives.  The  pit  is  somewhat  deeper  than  the  usual  re- 
pair pit,  and  near  its  center  a  hydraulic  jack  or  hoist  is  located, 
the  cylinder  being  buried  in  the  ground  and  the  ram  having  a 
length  sufficient  to  lift  a  pair  of  drivers  from  a  point  where 
they  are  below  and  clear  of  the  rails  up  to  their  proper  posi- 
tion under  the  locomotive.  The  pit  widens  out  abreast  of  the 
ram  for  a  space  of  about  6  ft.,  causing  a  break  in  the  line  of 
rails.  This  break  is  bridged  by  loose  rails  slipped  into  positioD 
and  held  by  wedges  after  the  wheels  are  up  and  upon  which 
tliey  are  run  out.  Outside  of  the  main  tracks  there  is  another 
line  of  rails,  upon  which  a  lorrlc  car  of  broad  ^auge  is  run 
that  is  used  for  carrying  the  tail  of  the  locomotive  when  the 
drivers  are  removed.  The  method  of  operating  in  putting  the 
drivers  under  a  locomotive — say  a  mogul  —is  to  back  the  en- 
gine into  the  shop  and  block  the  back  end  up  on  lorrie  just 
referred  to.  The  front  pair  of  driving-wheels  is  then  rolled 
upon  the  rails  spanning  the  break  in  the  track  and  lifted  clear 
by  the  hydraulic  jack.  The  movable  rails  are  then  taken  out 
and  the  wheels  lowered  into  the  pit.  The  engine  is  then 
backed  over  the  space  till  the  front  pedestals  are  in  the  proper 
place  and  the  wheels  raised,  with  the  axle  boxes  adjusted,  to 
position.  The  movable  rails  are  then  replaced,  the  engine 
pulled  out,  and  the  process  repeated  for  the  other  two  pairs  of 
wheels.  Up  to  this  time  the  lorrie  has  carried  all  the  weight 
of  the  tail  of  the  engine  ;  but  as  it  is  pulled  out  of  the  shop, 
the  work  having  b^n  completed,  the  lorrie  runs  down  an  in- 
cline on  its  special  track,  lowers  the  engine  upon  its  own 
wheels,  frees  its  blocking,  and  the  work  is  done.  The  time  re- 
quired to  put  three  pairs  of  driving-wheels  imder  a  mogul 
locomotive  with  this  apparatus,  counting  from  the  rolling  of 
the  first  pair  of  drivers  upon  the  movable  rails,  is  20  minutes. 
Five  or  six  men,  with  a  locomotive  to  do  the  shifting,  perform 
the  work. 

Since  hydraulic  lifting  has  shown  itself  to  be  so  convenient, 
pneumatic  lifting  has  been  introduced  where  it  is  inconvenient 
to  dispose  of  the  waste  water  of  hydraulic  apparatus.  All  of 
the  hoists  used  in  and  about  the  shops  are  home-made,  but  the 
designs  are  necessarily  so  similar  to  what  might  be  called 
standard  types  that  we  do  not  reproduce  any  of  them  in  our 
engravings. 

In  the  car  shops  there  are  a  number  of  hydraulic  lifts  that 
are  used  for  jacking  up  cars,  and  which  are  operated  in  a  man- 
ner very  similar  to  the  hydraulic  tubs  in  use  in  the  shops  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company,  as  illustrated  in  the 
American  Engineer  for  December,  1893.  The  usual  size  for 
these  lifts  is  10  in.  in  diameter  and  a  stroke  of  about  14  in. 
They  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  have  two  handles  on  the  top 
head  for  convenience  in  carrying.  Just  outside  the  car  shed 
there  is  a  gallows  frame  straddling  two  tracks  and  carrying 
two  suspended  lifts  tliat  can  be  used  for  lifting  any  car,  pas- 
senger or  freight,  from  its  tracks.  One  of  the  pits  of  the 
roundhouse  is  also  equipped  with  hydraulic  lifts.  There  are 
six  cylinders  arranged  in  pairs,  each  having  a  diameter  of  18 
In.  and  a  stroke  of  34  in.  They  are  disposed  two  at  each  end 
of  the  pit  and  two  at  a  point  near  the  tail  of  the  locomotive. 
They  arc  exceedingly  handy  for  those  round-house  repairs 
tliat  require  the  locomotive  or  tender  to  be  lifted  from  the 
tracks  or  the  springs  to  be  relieved  of  the  weights  which  they 
carry.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  to  find  hydraulic  lifts  in 
round-house  pits,  but  it  is  a  novelty  that  takes  the  form  of  a 
very  handy  wrinkle.  The  round-house  itself  has  24  stalls.  It 
is  built  In  two  sections,  with  entrances  between  the  two  parts. 
The  floor  is  neatly  paved  with  brick,  and  the  whole  building 
is  heated  by  steam  pipes  running  around  the  outer  wall  and 
fed  by  a  Iwiler  in  the  round-house. 

In  the  article  descriptive  of  the  shops  of  the  New  York, 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad,  published  in  our  last  issue, 
we  mentioned  the  adaptation  of  an  old  steam  pump  to  the 
purposes  of  small  tool  driving.  The  same  thing  has  been 
done  here  with  results  equally  satisfactory.  The  little  engine 
drives  drills  and  valve-facing  tools  directly  by  means  of  the 
Stow  flexible  shaft.  The  same  practise  also  prevails  here,  as 
on  the  other  road,  in  the  construction  of  pistons.  A  hollow 
piston  with  rings  sprung  in  is  used,  but  the  rings  are  mucli 
narrower  than  on  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western.  Mr. 
Foster  uses  a  ring  only  {  in.  wide,  and  finds  them  perfectly 
satisfactory.    There  is  a  method  of  holding  the  split  rings  out 
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tire  bo \ IJI  I 
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Throttle .»  Italanrid  vahe. 
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lop  above  rail    11       11..    " 

Itoiler  -upplM<l  by  J  No.  Ill  M^ek  injee  ors  placeil  ri;;ht  ami  letl." 

TiNDKI!. 

Weight  empty :i7.-JH)  ll>i<. 
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AMONG  THE  SHOPS. 


AT  roiJMMJ,   N.   Y 

It  is  a  rarity  in  tlicsc  diivs  of  rapiil  railrotul  lifvelopincnt 
to  liiul  a  sliO]i  that  is  fully  tip  in  size  uinl  appuititnionls  to  tlif 
ucfds  of  llie  road  wliicli  it  is  si  rviii^'.  Tlic  inacliiiii-  shop  is  :i 
necessity  from  tlio  very  start  ;  1ml  as  tlie  ptililicarc  not  clamor- 
ous for  hirjjcr  biiildinirsaml  more  l.ithcs,  and  as  tln-d.-iily  press 
would  1m'  utterly  lost  in  an  attempt  at  relorm  i>n  tliesc  ])reni- 
ist!S,  the  maehitie  shop  is  iisiially  called  upon  to  work  li>  the 
utmost  of  its  capacity  in  ordiT  to  iiiaiiitaiii  lepairs  and  keep 
tlic  rolliii;;  stock  in  onlcT.  The  shops  of  the  Ftdl  iSriM^k  Coal 
('oiiipany,  at  Corniiiir.  N'.  Y..  are  <>(  this  class,  and  the  anniutit 
of  work  ptlt   Ihrotiirli   thein   calls   for  the  ecotioiiiizitii;  of  time 

iind  spiict'  to  the  hist  iIcltcc.  The  hoiisiiii:  capacity  of  the 
shop  consists  of  three  )>ils  holilini;  one  enirine  each  and  Ihree 
pits  capahle  of  accitmtiiiidatini;  lliiee  engines  csich.  With  this 
ctipacity  7<>  rejriilar  road  cnijines  are  cared  for  in  addition  to 
live  nitninu  enj;iiies  and  .t  iitimlicr  of  etiu^ines  tised  on  loirjiiiifi 
roads.  No  tninsfer  taMe  is  used,  tis  the  tracks  le.nl  direellv 
into  the  i>its  from  the  yard. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  .Mr.  William  A.  Foster,  the  Su|>crin- 
tenileiit  of  Midive  I'ower  of  Ihe  road,  was  one  of  the  piontcrs 
in  the  use  of  hydraulics  and  compressed  air  for  hoists  in  and 
iiboiit  his  shops,  fornins  lies  on  a  side  hill  forming  the  south 
cru  boundary  of  the  Chemuni;  Valley,  ( »n  tliis  hill  the  reser- 
voir of  the  city  wtiter-works  is  situated  ;it  a  lieijrht  that  juits 
a  pressure  ot  '.Ml  lbs.  per  sijiiare  inch  in  the  mains  at  the  low 
level  of  the  shop.  It^^,  therefore,  an  easy  and  simple  intit- 
tcr  to  connect  tlie  wa^^^iites  wilh  hoists  and  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  usinir  muscle  ■  .  tlie  hc.ivv  work  abcmt  the  simp  and 
yard.  The  first  »|>plication  was  made  toalmist  tiscil  for  lo.ul- 
inj;  and  unlosidin};  car  whi-els,  and  consisted  of  a  simple  cylin- 
der, like  those  illustrate*!  for  the  us«'  of  air  in  the  Ami  Kit  .\N 


KNtjrsKKU  for  .Tanuar>-  of  the  current  year.  The  cylinder  is 
hiini?  from  a  trolley  iravelinj;  ov«t  it  fail  running  across  the 
track,  and  the  connection  is  made  by  a  rubber  hose.  This  ap- 
paratus lifts  the  wheel  from  the  cjir  and  lowers  it  to  the  phit- 
torni,  wIktc  it  is  rolled  to  the  stortific  place.  The  saving 
ilTi-<-ted  in  the  handling  of  wheels  by  tliis  hoist  naturally  U-d 
to  the  construction  of  others,  until  now  the  whole  shojt  is 
pretty  thorouirhly  ciiuipped. 

Amonir  the  interestinjr  application  of  liydraulics  is  the  wheel 
pit,  where  drivinir-wheels  are  removeil  from  antl  placed  under 
locomotives.  The  pit  Is  somewhat  deep<'r  thiin  the  usual  re- 
pair i>it,  and  near  its  center  a  hydraulic  jack  or  hoist  is-  liH'ateii, 
the  cylinder  beincr  burie«I  in  the  !;round  sind  the  ram  havinjr  a 
lenv'th  siillicieiit  to  lift  ti  pair  of  drivers  from  a  ]>oint  where 
Ihey  tire  below  and  cletir  of  the  rtdls  up  to  their  projHT  posi- 
linii  under  the  locomotive.  The  jiil  widens  out  abreast  of  the 
r.im  for  a  sitace  of  iilH)ilt  6  ft.,  ctiusiii!;  a  break  in  the  line  of 
rails.  This  break  is  briilijcd  by  loose  nils  slipped  into  position 
and  held  by  wedges  after  the  wheels  tire  up  timl  upon  which 
tliev  are  run  out.  Outside  of  the  mtiin  tracks  there  is  another 
liii<»  of  rails,  ujion  which  a  lorrie  car  of  brotnl  trauge  is  run 
that  is  used  for  ciirryini:  the  tail  of  the  locomotive  when  the 
drivers  are  removetl."  Tlie  method  of  openiting  in  putting  the 
ilrivers  under  a  locomotive — stiy  a  mogul  -is  to  back  the  en- 
gine into  the  shop  tind  blo<-k  the  back  end  up  on  lorrie  just 
referred  to.  The  front  pair  of  driving-wheels  is  then  rolled 
upon  the  rails  spanning  the  break  in  the  track  and  lifted  <-lear 
by  the  hydrmlic  jtick.  The  movable  rails  tire  then  taken  out 
aiid  the  "wheels  loworeil  into  the  pit.  Tlie  engine  is  then 
b.ieked  over  tiR-  space  till  the  front  pedestals  !»re  in  the  proper 
pl.ice  sind  the  wheels  raised,  with  the  axle  Itoxes  ailjusted,  to 
position.  The  movable  rails  tire  then  replaced,  the  engine 
puiletl  out.  :ind  the  process  rej>eiitiHl  for  tlie  other  two  pairs  of 
wheels.  I'p  to  this  time  the  lorrie  hits  carried  all  the  weight 
ot  the  tail  of  the  engine  ;  but  as  it  is  pulled  out  of  the  shop, 
the  work  having  Iteen  compk'ted,  the  lorrie  runs  down  an  in- 
cline on  its  special  trtick.  lowers  the  engine  upon  its  own 
wheels,  frees  its  blocking,  and  the  work  is  done.  The  time  re- 
ipiired  to  put  three  pairs  of  driving-wheels  under  a  moRul 
locomotive  with  this  apparatus,  counting  from  the  rolling  of 
the  first  pair  of  drivers  upon  the  movable  rtiils,  is  20  minutes. 
Five  or  six  men,  with  a  locomotive  to  do  the  shifting,  jtcrform 
the  work. 

Since  hydraulic  lifting  has  shown  itself  to  In?  .so  convenient, 
I>neuniatic  lifting  has  U-en  introduced  where  it  is  incttnvenient 
to  dispose  of  the  waste  water  of  hydrtiulic  apptiratiis.  All  of 
the  hoists  u.sed  in  sinil  alxmt  the  shops  are  home-made,  but  the 
designs  tire  necessarily  so  siniihir  to  what  might  l>e  called 
standanl  types  that  we  do  not  reprofluce  any  of  Iheni  in  our 
engravings. 

In  the  car  shops  there  are  a  numlter  of  hydraulic  lifts  that 
are  used  for  jticking  up  cars,  and  which  are  openited  in  a  man- 
ner very  similar  to  the  hydraulic  tubs  in  use  in  the  shops  of 
the  Delaware  iV  Hudson  Ctintd  Company,  as  illustrated  in  the 
.\mkhican  KMiiNKK.it  for  DecemlK-r,  1^9;!.  The  usual  size  for 
these  lifts  is  10  in,  in  diameter  and  .-i  stroke  of  aliotit  14  in. 
Tiny  are  made  of  ciist  iron,  and  have  two  liantlles  on  the  top 
head  for  convenience  in  carrying.  Just  outside  the  car  shed 
there  is  a  gallows  frame  straddling  two  tracks  and  carrying 
two  sus|>eiMleil  lifts  that  can  be  used  for  lifting  any  car,  pas- 
senger or  freight,  from  it=  tnieks.  One  of  the  pits  of  the 
round-house  is  also  equipped  with  hydraulic  lifts.  Tliere  are 
six  <-ylittders  arrangi'd  in  j>iiirs,  ctich  having  a  diameter  of  18 
in.  and  .a  stroke  of  'J4  in.  They  are  disposed  two  at  etich  enil 
of  the  pit  and  two  tit  a  jmint  near  the  tail  ot  the  locomotive. 
They  tire  exceedingly  hanily  for  those  round-liouse  repairs 
that  r(i|itire  the  kK-omotive  or  t-t-nder  to  Ik-  lifte<l  from  the 
tracks  or  the  sjnings  to  be  relieved  ot  the  weights  which  they 
carry.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  to  find  hyilrtiulic  lifts  in 
round  Imtise  pits,  litit  it  is  a  novelty  that  tjtkes  the  form  of  a 
verv  htuidy  wrinkle.  The  round-house  itself  litis  24  stalls.  It 
is  built  in  two  sections,  with  entrances  Itetween  the  two  parts. 
The  tloor  is  neatly  paved  with  brick,  tind  the  whole  building 
is  heated  by  steam  t>i|H's  running  tiround  the  outer  wall  and 
fed  by  a  boiler  in  the  round-house. 

In  the  article  tlescriptive  of  the  shops  of  the  New  Y'ork, 
Lake  Erie  A:  Western  Railroad,  published  in  our  last  issue, 
we  mentioned  the  athiplation  of  an  old  steam  jtump  to  the 
purposes  of  small  tool  driving.  The  same  thing  litis  ln-en 
done  here  with  results  ct|ually  salisfiutory.  The  little  engine 
drives  drills  and  vtdve-facing  tiKils  directly  by  means  of  the 
Stow  llcxible  shaft.  The  same  practise  also  prevails  here,  as 
on  the  other  road,  in  the  construction  of  jiistons.  A  hollow 
piston  with  riti,i.'s  sprung  in  is  tised.  but  the  rings  are  much 
narrower  than  on  the  New  Yttrk,  Lake  Erie  &  Western.  Mr. 
Foster  uses  a  ring  only  ii  in.  wiile,  and  linds  tlieni  perfectly 
satisfactory.    There  is  a  method  of  holding  the  s]dit  rings  out 
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here,  however,  that — to  us  at  least— is  novel.  It  is  well  known 
that  if  a  ring  is  turned  to  a  larger  diameter  than  that  of  the 
cylinder  in  which  it  is  to  run,  when  It  is  sprung  in  it  will  be 
out  of  round.  To  obviate  this  ditliculty  and,  at  the  same  time, 
keep  an  outward  pressure  on  the  ring,  it  is  turned  to  fit  the 
cylinder.  Another  and  slightly  heavier  ring  is  turne<l  to  a 
diameter  a  trifle  larger  than  the  inside  of  the  outer  ring,  and 
the  outer  ring  slipped  over  it.     Then,  when  they  are  both  com- 
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pressed  and  put  in  the"!cylin(ler,^the  outer  ring  is  round,  while 
the  inner  keeps  it  well  out  against  the  walls. 

The  car  shops  ail  join  the  machine  shop,  and  are  fitted  with 
the  usual  complement  of  wood- working  tools.  The  floor  room 
consists  of  three  tracks,  each  capable  of  holding  five  cars.  All 
cars  coming  in  for  rebuilding  and  all  new  rulling  stock  are 
equipped  with  the  Gould  coupler  and  the  Westinghouse  air 
brake. 

The  nicknames  bestowetl  u{)- 
on  various  types  of  locomotives 
by  the  men  l)uildiug  or  running 
them  have  come  to  have  a  truly 
technical  significance  ;  but  it  is  sel- 
dom that  a  nickname  is  accepted 
by  the  motive  power  department 
with  the  gravity  of  a  name  applied 
to  one  of  the  locomotives  on  this 
road.  All  the  engines  have  names 
as  well  as  numbers,  though  the 
former  are  a  mere  ornament  and 
not  used  in  reports  or  orders.  A 
certain  locomotive  had  the  nnsfor- 
tune  to  jump  from  a  high  trestle  at 
Ithaca,  and  wjis  forthwith  dubbed 
the  S(tm  Patch  by  the  men.  Ue- 
pairs  naturally  followed  the  leap, 
and  when  the  machine  emergetl 
from  the  shop,  l>ehol(l,  it  had  been 
duly  and  oftieially  christened  the 
S<im  I'litcfi,  and  the  name  is  on 
the  panel  of  the  cab. 

Of  course  in  a  shop  like  this 
there  are  the  wrinkles  that  grow 
up  from  the  necessities  that  arise 
from  time  to  time.  Among  thase 
to  be  found  at  Corning  we  illustrate  a  few 
is  a 
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increase  of  power  by  this  union  were  ineffectual  and  un- 
satisfactory owing  to  'leakages  past  the  screw.  The  Corning 
shops  have,  however,  several  tools  in  which  this  principle  lias 
been  successfully  applied  ;  one  of  them  being  illustrated  in 
the  press  shown  in  our  engraving.  The  particular  work  for 
which  this  tool  was  designed  is  the  pressing  out  of  jaw  bolts, 
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straightening  frames  and  other  work  of  a  similar  character. 
The  construction  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  engraving. 
The  screw  is  prolonged  l)eyond  tlie  thread  to  form  a  ram  hav- 
ing a  diameter  of  IJ  in.,  which  is  forced  down  into  a  chamber 
at  the  base  that  is  filled  with  grease  which  is  in  turn  crowded 
against  the  larger  rnm  of  3^  in.  in  diameter,  forcing  it  out 
against  the  w^ork.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  packing 
about  the  small  ram  to  prevent  the  grease  from  flowing  back 
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One  of  these 


The  design  of  this  valve  presents  no  new  features,  as  the 
same  principle  has  been  applied  to  work  on  stationary  and 
marine  engines  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  it  arranged  for  use  on 
locomotives  In-fore.  TIk-  bod^  of  the  valve  where  the  yoke 
has  a  bearing  is  somewhat  wider  than  usual,  and  the  upper 
portiou  is  rouuil,  as  indicated  by  the  shading.  The  cap  rests 
over  this  cylindrical  i)ortion,  and  a  steam  tight  connection  is 
made  by  the  packing  rings  shown  by  the  double  hatch  cross 
sectioning.  The  cap  ha-s  a  bearing  against  the  inside  of  the 
steam-chest  cover,  traveling,  of  course,  with  the  valve.  The 
usual  provision  for  leakage  is  made  over  the  D,  and  is  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  lines.  In  our  issue  for  July,  1898.  we 
illustrated  the  balanced  valve  in  use  on  tlie  locomotives  of  the 
Delaware  ifc  Hudson  Canal  Company,  where  a  circular  pack- 
ing was  use<l  ;  but  in  that  instance  two  circles  were  used  in- 
stead of  one. 

HYDKAULIC  8CUKW  PUES8. 

The  attempt  to  make  a  combination  of  a  screw  and  a  hy- 
draulic ram  is  old,  but  many  of  the  earlier  designs  for  the 


into  the  threiids.  It  is  al>9olutcly  necessary  that  this  should  be 
usol,  and  also  that  the  grease  should  not  be  too  thick,  for  if 
it  is  air  will  collect  in  the  interstices  and  so  cushion  the  mo- 
tion of  the  small  ram  that  the  work  will  be  unsiitisfaetory. 
In  another  column  we  publish  an  engraving  of  a  hand  punch 
designed  on  the  same  principle. 

CAR  WITH  AIR-HOIST  CRANK.  '  . 

Air  has  come  to  be  recugni/.e<l  as  such  an  important  factor 
in  the  economical  handling  of  material  that  new  applications 
are  constantly  springing  up.  One  of  the  most  interesting  that 
has  lately  iM-en  brought  to  our  attention  is  a  derrick  car  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Foster,  and  used  about  the  Corning  yards  for 
handling  and  transferring  all  sorts  of  material.  Our  engrav- 
ing is  not  mechanically  correct,  as  it  is  drawn  from  a  pencil 
sketch,  but  it  docs  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  appearance 
of  the  car.  A  four-wheeled  flat  car  of  about  25  ft.  in  length 
carries  at  one  end  a  jib  crane,  on  the  summit  of  whose  post  an 
air  cylinder  about  8  in.  in  diameter  and  a  piston  stroke  of 
about  6  ft.  is  mounted.  The  outer  end  of  the  piston-ro<l  is  at- 
tached directly  to  a  sheave,  the  weight  of  which  is  carried  by  a 
stirrup  and  ])ulley,  the  latter  running  on  an  overhead'rail,  as 
shown.     A  wire  rope  with  one  end  made  fast  at  the  outer  end 
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of  the  boom  is  rove  through  this  sheave,  and,  passing  over  an 
idler,  is  made  fast  to  a  hoisting  liook.  Tiie  post  is  more  thor- 
oughly braced  than  the  drawing  would  indicate,  as  the  main 
brace  leading  from  the  left-hand  end  of  the  car  to  the  cap  be- 
neath the  cylinder  is  omitted  entirely.  Air  is  supplied  to  this 
car  from  the  train  pipe  of  the  engine  that  is  used  for  muving 
it  about.  No  difficulty  is  ever  experienced  in  this  particular, 
for  there  is  always  an  idle  engine  in  the  round-house  that  can 
be  utilized,  and  the  attendance  of  an  engineer  and  fireman  are 
not  required,  as  the  work  is  usually  done  at  some  one  point, 
so  that  it  is  merely  necessary  to  keepra  fire  burning  sufficiently 
active  to  maintain  steam  pressure  for  the  air  pumps,  while  the 
round-house  hoetler  can  move  the  engine  from  point  to  point 
as  the  work  to  be  done  demands.  The  car  is  especially  useful 
for  unloading  Iuml>er,  for  loading  and  unloading  car  wheels 
at  points  removed  from  the  regular  hoists,  and,  like  other  handy 
appliances,  new  ways  are  continually  springing  up  in  whicli 
the  car  is  put  into  service.  With  a  locomotive  to  provide  the 
air,  one  man  can  work  this  crane  for  a  day  witliout  fatigue. 


character,  railroad  managers  are  of  the  opinion  that  green  tim- 
ber is  cheaper  to  smash  than  air-dried  lumber,  that  has  been 
increasing  in  value  through  an  accumulation  of  interest  for 
several  years. 

There  is  one  industry  connected  with  the  old  car  timbers  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  that  we  have  not  met  on  other  roads.  All 
of  the  charcoal  used  on  the  system  is  burned  at  Packertou 
from  old  material  that  hiis  been  taken  from  wrecked  or  worn- 
out  cars.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  uU  of  the  old  material  is 
so  burned,  but  merely  enough  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  ser- 
vice, which  ranges  from  2,500  to  3,000  bushels  annually.  The 
kiln  is  located  in  the  yard,  just  below  the  shop,  and,  except 
when  in  use,  consists  of  a  vacant  space,  as  the  old-fashioned 
earth-covered  type  of  built-up  kiln  is  used,  and  this  vanishes 
when  broken  into  for  removing  the  coal. 

At  the  upper  end  of  tlie  yard  there  is  an  isolated  building 
containing  a  tank  of  about  75  barrels'  capacity,  from  which 
pipes  are  led  to  three  hydrants  near  a  repair  track  running 
parallel  to  the  main  line  and  beyond  the  buildings.     This  tank 
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while  the  pull  on  the  cranks  ol  an  ordinary  derrick  will  soon 
tire  two  able-bodied  laborers. 

AT  PACKERTON,  PA. 

The  main  car  shops  of  the  Ijchigh  Valley  Railroad,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  .John  8.  Lentz,  are  locat«l  at  Packerton,  Pa.,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lehiirh  River.  The  illustration  which  we  give 
shows  the  shops  as  they  appear  from  a  hill  opposite  the  round- 
house that  is  not  seen  in  the  engraving.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  yanl  and  shops  occupy  the  whole  of  the  Iwttom  land  ex- 
tending from  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  to  the  river  side,  and 
that  the  stream  flows  close  in  to  the  opposite  or  northern  hill. 
The  buildings  are  all  of  brick  or  stone,  substantially  built,  and 
remarkably  well  arranged  for  economical  working. 

East  of  the  shops,  and  extending  for  a  long  distance  beyond 
what  is  the  extreme  right  of  the  engraving,  is  a  lumber  yard. 
In  which  several  million  feet  of  lumber  are  stored.  Formerly 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  company  to  keep  about  8,000.000  ft. 
in  stock  ;  but  now  there  is  considerably  less— probably  not 
more  than  3,500.000  ft  The  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
it  is  profitable  to  lock  up  as  much  money  as  is  required  to 
carry  even  so  large  a  stock  as  that  now  on  hand.  If  every 
stick  that  went  into  a  car  was  sure  of  remaining  there  until  it 
had  rotted  away,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  prove 
economical  to  use  nothing  but  the  best  of  air-dried  lumt)er  ; 
but  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  car  lumber  is  thus  worn  out,  and  that  almost  all  of 
it  is  eventually  broken  up  by  accidents  of  a  more  or  less  serious 


is  for  kerosene  that  is  carried  by  the  piping  to  the  hydrants, 
from  which  it  is  drawn  into  the  tanks  of  the  E^tma'n  beater 
cars,  each  having  a  capacity  of  about  one  barrel.  As  the  cars 
of  the  road  are  built  to  certain  adopted  standards,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  keep  a  large  stock  of  duplicate  parts  on  hand  for  re- 
pairs, thus  very  materially  lessening  the  cost  of  those  repairs. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  found  that,  taking  an  end  sill  for  an  exam- 
ple, it  costs  as  much  to  do  the  work  on  one  for  a  foreign  car 
that  is  of  an  otld  size  as  it  does  on  a  dozen  or  fifteen  of  the 
home  cars  when  the  latter  are  made  up  in  quantities.  The  ma- 
chinery, too,  in  the  main  shop  has  been  arranged  with  special 
reference  to  the  rapid  and  econoraicid  execution  of  work  that 
is  in  duplicate  and  in  quantities.  The  facilities  are  such  that 
when  a  stick  of  timber  starts  it  is  kept  moving  until  all  the 
labor  that  is  to  he  put  upon  it  is  done.  Near  the  eastern  en- 
trance, on  the  side  toward  the  lumber  yard,  there  is  a  large 
cutting-off  saw,  where  all  the  stuff  that  is  brought  in  is  cut  to 
the  proper  length.  From  this  saw  it  is  carried  by  a  gang  of 
laborers  to  a  surfacing  planer  that  dresses  the  four  sides  at 
onc«.  Here  it  is  loaded  upon  lorrie  cars  and  sent  ahead  a  few 
feet  to  the  man  who  does  the  laying  out.  The  tenoning  and 
Iwring  machines  for  the  long  sills  are  so  arranged  that  two 
men  can  take  a  stick  through  them,  or,  when  the  work  is  push- 
ing, the  men  operating  one  machine  pass  their  products  on  to 
the  next,  and  thus  it  is  kept  moving  until  it  is  finished.  The 
same  arrantremcnt  obtains  for  the  shorter  timbers  ;  and  as  this 
work  is  all  done  by  the  piece,  there  is  no  lost  time  and  the  m». 
chines^are  not  allowed  to  lie  idle  by  the  men. 
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Iierc-,  liowt-vcr,  tliiil— to  us  ;it  Ifusi— is  nnvt-l.  It  is  well  known 
thai  if  ;i  rini:  is  mriiiil  lo  :i  larLTcr  tli,iiii<  lir  than  that  of  tin- 
ovliiiiliT  in  wliiih  il  is  to  run.  wlicn  it  is  s|irun_'  in  it  will  lir 
out  of  riMinil.  To  oliviatc  tills  liilliculty  and,  at  liic  same  linii', 
kcc|i  all  ontwanl  |ircssiirc  on  llic  rin,'.  it  is  tiirmd  to  lit  llic 
cviinilcr,  Annlht-r  ami  slii:litly  heavier  rin^'  is  luriicil  to  a 
(liiiini'tcr  a  trillc  lar^rcr  llian  tlic  insi'li-  of  the  outer  rini;.  ami 
the  outer  riiiL'slipiiiMl  over  il.      Then,  ulnii  tliev  are  hotJi  eitln- 


iniTensf  of  powt-r  liy  this  union  were  inolTertual  iind  un 
satisfaelorv  owiii'T  to  leakaL'es  past  thi- si-rew.  The  (  orniiii; 
shops  li;ivi',  however,  sever.il  tools  in  wliieli  tliis  jirineiph'  lia^ 
lieeii  successfully  applied  ;  one  of  tliein  tii'iliir  illustrated  in 
till-  pn-ss  shown' in  our  en.L'raviiiLj.  The  particular  work  for 
which  this  tiKil  was  desiirned  is  tlic  iircssinj;  out  of  jaw  Imlls 
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pressed  and  put  in  the*<  yliniler,^lhe  outer  rini;  is  ruiind.  v\  hiie 
the  inner  keeps  il  wi  II  out  airainst  tin'  Walls. 

The  car  shops  adjoin  the  inaehiiie  shop,  and  , ire  tilled  with 
the  usual  coinpleiiieiil  of  woodworking'  tools.  The  Moor  room 
consists  of  three  tracks,  each  c.ipalileof  holdiii:.'  livi-  cars.  .\11 
c:irs  c.iniinL'  in  for  reliuildinir  ami  all  new  roUiriL'  stock  ari> 
eipiippi'd  wilh  the  (Jould  coupler  and  the  Wcsliiighousc  air 
lifake. 

The  nickiiaines  liesiowed  U|>- 
ou  various  types  of  loconiolives 
hv  the  men  huildini:  or  runniiii: 
them  hiivtr  come  to  h.ive  a  trulv 
technical  siirnilicaiice  ;  hut  it  is  scl- 
doiu  Ihal  a  iiickMaiiie  is  ;i<-ci'plid 
liv  the  miilive  power  ihparlmenl 
with  the  L'ravitv  of  a  naiue  applied 
to  one  of  the  Uicoiuolivi  s  on  this 
road.  All  the  eni;ines  have  names 
as  well  iis  iiumhcis.  thouuli  the 
former  are  a  mere  ornameiil  and 
not  used  in  teports  or  orders.  .\ 
certain  loeoiiioti\e  had  the  ini'-lor 
tune  to  jump  trmn  a  hii^h  liestle  at 
ltha<'a.  and  w.is  lorlhwith  diilihed 
the  ."v/z/t  /',ih-/i  hy  thi'  men.  lie 
liairs  n.aturally  followi-d  llie  leap, 
and  when  the  m.ichine  enieri.'ed 
from  the  sir  p.  tiehold.  it  had  liceii 
duly  and  olliiiallv  chrisliiicd  the 
Sim  I'.it'h,  and  the  name  is  on 
the  imliel  of  the  c;il>. 

<tf  course  in  a  shop  like  this 
there  are  tin-  wrinkles  thai  'jrow 
up  froni  the  iiecessilies  that  alise 
from  linie  to  lime,  .Vmoni;  those 
to  lie  found  at  Coniiim  wi'  illustr.ile 
is  a 
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siiai^htenini:  fr.imcs  and  othirwork  of  .-i  similai  character 
Till-  construction  is  very  de.irly  shown  li.\'  the  cniir.ivini;. 
The  screw  is  iiroloniTcd  heyond  Ilie  thread  to  form  ;i  ram  \\:\\ 
iiiL'  a  diameter  ot  1 1  in.,  which  is  forciil  dow  n  into  a  chamher 
at  the  liase  that  is  tilled  with  LTi-ase  which  is  in  turn  crowded 
a>;ainst  the  larLjer  ram  of  'i^  in.  in  dianieler.  forcin-:  it  out 
atr:iinst  the  work.  It  will  he  noticed  Ihat  there  is  u  packing' 
ahiiitt  the  small  ram  to  prekeni   the  urease  from  llowinj:  liai  k 
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The  desii;n  of  lliis  v:ilve  presenls  no  new  li.ilures,  ,is  iIm- 
same  princiide  has  lueii  applied  to  Work  on  stationary  and 
m.irine  i  urines  ;  liul  we  have  not  seen  it  arranged  for  use  on 
loconiolives  iK-foie.  The  lii.ly  of  llie  valve  win  re  the  M>k( 
has  a  hearinu:  is  somewhat  wider  Ihin  usual,  .and  llie  upper 
porlion  is  round,  as  indicaled  hv  llie  shadili:;.  The  cap  n  s|s 
over  this  cylindricil  porli.m,  ;iiid  a  sl(.imlii:lii  coniieelion  is 
made  liy  the  packinu'  rinirs  shown  hy  the  doiilile  hatch  cross 
.sectioning:.  The  cap  lias  a  heaiili:;  aL:ain>t  Ihe  inside  ol  the 
sliam  chi  si  cover,  IraVeliuL.'.  of  course,  willi  Ihe  valve.  The 
usual  provision  for  leakage  is  ni.nle  over  the  It.  and  is  iiidi 
cate.l  liy  the  dotted  lines.  In  our  issue  for  .luly.  IMt:'..  we 
illustrated  the  halaliced  valve  in  use  on  the  loconiolives  of  Ihe 
Uelawarc  iV  Hudson  Canal  Company,  where  a  circular  pack- 
inir  was  Used  .  but  in  lli.it  iiislaiK  e  two  circles  Were  used  in- 
stead of  one. 

JIVIJK.M  I.IC    .sCKKW    I'UKss. 

Tile  attempt  to  make  a  coiiihination  of  a  screw  and  a  hv 
draulic   ram  is  old,   Iml   niaiiv  ot  the  earlier  desitrus  for  the 


(  It.WK  (AW    Wnil    Allt    IHMSr.   on    IIIK    I- AI.I.    1!1{u<iK   I  (IAI.  Ill   s   UAll.UoALI. 

f  these  I  iiilo  Ihe  threads.  It  is  alisolulely  neciss.iiy  that  this  should  lie 
used,  and  .iKo  that  the  urease  should  iioi  !«•  loo  thick,  for  if 
il  is  ,iir  will  collect  in  the  iiiier.siices  and  so  cushion  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sni.'iU  ram  that  the  wmk  will  he  niisalisfaelor.v. 
,is  iIm'  In  another  eoliimn  we  piihlish  an  eiiiri.aviiiL'  ol  a  hand  punch 
desii;ned  on  the  same  principle. 

1  Ai;  w  1 1 11    Ml!  iiciisi    II!  \m;. 

.Vir  has  con.e  lo  he  iec(ii;iii/id  as  such  an  iniporl.int  facloi 
ill  the  economical  iiaiidlinu  of  malerial  tli.it  new  iipplicilions 
;ire  (■onslantly  >priiii.'inL'  up.  <  hie  of  tin  most  inlerislinir  Ihal 
has  lately  heeii  lirouiihl  lo  our  allcnlioii  is  a  derrick  car  de 
signed  liy  .Mr.  Foster,  and  Used  alioiit  the  Corniii!;  yards  for 
haiidlini:  and  tiaiisterrin^  all  , sorts  ol  niateri.il.  <  )iir  ciiLTiiv- 
in,;;  is  not  mechanically  i-orn'cl,  as  it  is  dr:iwii  from  a  pencil 
sketch,  hut  il  diM  s  ^ive  ;i  fair  idcii  of  the  general  ap|M'arance 
of  the  »  ar.  A  four  «Leeled  ll.it  car  of  ahoui  ■,'."»  ft.  in  lenL,'lh 
carries  at  one  end  a  jih  crane,  on  the  summit  of  whose  post  an 
air  cylinder  .ihoui  s  in.  in  dianicter  and  a  piston  ^troke  of 
ahout  11  ft.  is  mouiited.  'I'lii;  outer  end  of  the  piston-rod  is  at 
laclied  directly  to  a  sheave,  the  weiirhl  of  which  is  carried  hy  ;i 
stirrup  .and  pulley,  Ihe  latter  runniu.u  on  an  overluad  rail,  as 
shown.     .\  wire  rope  with  one  end  made  f.ist  at  the  duter  end 
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of  the  l)00in  is  rove  tliroufjli  this  slieavi',  iiiul,  p.issiii;;  ovi-r  :iii 
iillcr,  is  niiiilc  fast  to  a  hoislini;  )iook.  'I'lii'  |ii>st  is  iiiiirc  llior- 
oiiijlily  liracinl  than  the  tlrawiiit^  would  iiulical)-,  as  the  main 
linice  i«i(lin^  Iroiii  the  li'ft-liaiid  em!  of  tin'  car  to  the  cap  lio- 
iicutli  the  cylimh'r  is  oiuittcil  entirely.  .\ir  is  eiiiiplieil  to  this 
car  from  the  train  pipe  of  the  cnirine  that  is  used  for  nuivinii 
it  ahotit.  Xo  ditliculty  is  ever  experienced  in  this  parlicular, 
for  there  is  always  an  idle  en;^ine  in  the  r(i;ind-hi>ii--e  thai  can 
lie  utili/.e<l,  and  the  attendance  of  an  cn^rinecr  and  tireuian  are 
not  reipiired,  as  the  work  is  usually  <lone  at  some  one  point, 
so  that  it  is  merely  necessary  to  keejra  lire  liurninic  sullicieiitly 
active  to  maintain  steam  i>ri'ssure  for  the  air  pumps,  while  the 
round-house  hostler  can  move  the  enj^jne  from  point  to  point 
as  the  work  to  he  don<'  demands.  The  car  is  es|i<eial!y  us'ful 
for  unl  >adini;  lunilier.  for  loading:  and  ludoadini;  car  wheeK 
.at  points  remored  from  the  re;j:ular  lioists.  and,  like  other  handy 
appliances,  new  ways  are  continually  spriiiirini;  u|(  in  which 
the  car  is  put  into  service.  Willi  a  locom  ilive  to  provide  tln' 
air,  one  n\.in   can  work  this  crane   for  a   dav  wilhoul  fatiirue. 


chursicter,  railroad  in;uiaf,'ers  are  of  the  opinion  tluit  green  tiiM- 
lier  is  cheaper  to  smash  than  air  ilried  lumlier,  that  has  lit-en 
inereasin:;  in  value  tliioUirh  an  accumulation  of  interest  for 
several  years. 

'I'liere  is  one  industry  coiuieclecl  willi  the  old  curtinilKTs  of 
tin-  l.ehi^h  Valley  that  \\c  have  not  met  on  other  roads.  All 
of  tin-  charcoal  used  on  the  system  is  hurned  at  i'aekertou 
from  old  material  that  h.is  heeii  t.iken  from  wreckol  or  woni- 
out  cars.  IJy  this  it  is  not  meant  that  n"  of  the  old  material  is 
so  hurned.  hut  merely  enou;ih  to  supply  the  demands  of  tht  ser- 
vice, which  ran;:<'s  from  :.',.">()ii  to  H.ow"  liushel.^  annually.  The 
kiln  is  Ideated  in  tiie  yard,  just  Ih-Idw  tlie  shop,  and,  except 
win  II  in  use,  consists  of  ;i  vai'.int  sl»ace,  as  the  old-fashioned 
earth-covereil  'ype  of  liuilt  up  kiln  is  used,  and  this  vaidslK's 
wlun  hniken  into  for  removinir  the  coal. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  yarti  there  is  an  isol.ated  huildinji; 
cont.iiniiiir  a  tank  of  .-ilxiut.  T-'i  barrels'  capacity,  from  which 
pipes  are  led  to  tline  hydrants  ne.ir  a  repair  track  rumnng 
piiallel  to  the  main  line  and  U-yonil  the  hiiildin^s.     This  tiiuk 
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while  the  pull  on  the  <'ranks  ol   an  ordinary  derrick  will  soim 
tire  two  uhle-hodied  laborers. 

AT  l'A(  KKIITON,  I'A. 

The  main  car  shops  of  the  l.elii;;li  Valley  Itailroail.  in  cliar;:e 
of  .Mr.  .Inhn  S.  Lent/,,  are  locateil  at  I'aekerton.  I'a..  on  the 
hanks  of  the  I,ehi;;Ii  IJiver,  The  iiliistrali(ni  which  we  '.Hve 
kIiows  the  shops  as  thi-y  .appear  from  a  hill  opposite  the  round- 
house that  is  not  .seen  in  the  eiiirravitiLr  It  will  lie  noted  that 
tlie  yard  and  shops  occuiiy  the  whole  of  the  liotl(>r;i  land  ex 
tendin;;  from  tin-  foot  of  the  sleep  hill  to  tln' river  side,  and 
that  the  stream  tlows  close  in  to  the  opposite  or  norlhern  hill. 
The  liuildiuL's  are  all  of  hrick  or  stone,  sulistanlially  hullt,  and 
teinarkalily  well  arran;:e(l  for  economictil  workinir. 

!C;Lst  of  th«*  shops,  and  exiendinir  lur.i  hmi:  distance  lieyond 
what  is  the  extreme  ri^iht  of  the  en-rravitiir,  is  a  lumher  yard. 
in  which  several  rnilliui)  feet  of  lumher  are  stored.  Fcrmerly 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  company  to  keep  aliout  ><.i(00.00(t  ft, 
in  .stock  ;  but  now  there  is  considerahly  less— ]>roliahly  not 
more  llian  :5,50(l,lKt(l  ft  Tlie  tjueslion  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
it  is  protitahle  to  lock  up  as  much  money  .is  is  reijuireii  to 
carry  even  so  lar;^e  a  stock  as  that  now  on  hand.  If  every 
stick  that  went  into  a  car  was  sure  o(  remainiim  there  until  it 
had  rotted  away,  tliere  is  no  doulit  hut  that  it  would  proxe 
economical  to  use  nothinL'^  hut  the  liest  of  air  dried  lumlM-r  ; 
hut  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  a  very  small  per- 
centajie  of  car  lundw-r  is  thus  worn  out,  and  that  almost  all  of 
it  is  eventually  broken  up  by  aicideuts  of  a  more  or  less  serious 


is  for  kerosene  that  is  carried  b\  the  pipimr  to  the  h\<lrants. 
from  which  it  is  dr.iwii  into  thi' tanks  of  the  Kastniau  heater 
cars,  each  haviiiir  a  <-apacity  of  .il>ont  one  barrel.  .\s  the  cars 
of  the  road  are  Iniilt  to  cert.ain  adopted  stamiarils.  it  is  pos,si- 
ble  to  keep  a  l.irire  stiK-k  ot  duplicate  parts  on  hand  for  n-- 

liairs.  thus  very  matirialiy  lessi>nin'.r  tl ost  of  those  repairs. 

ju  fait,  it  has  in-en  found  th.it.  takinir  an  end  sill  for  an  exani- 
l>le.  il  costs  as  much  to  do  the  work  on  one  for  ,a  foreign  car 
that  is  of  an  odd  vi/e  as  it  d<«s  on  .-t  doyen  or  tifteen  of  the 
home  cars  when  the  latter  are  made  up  in  ipiantities.  The  ma- 
chinery, too,  in  the  main  shop  h.is  been  arraiiL'ed  with  si»ccial 
reference  to  the  rat>id  and  ei-onoinicil  execution  of  work  that 
is  in  duplicate  and  in  '|uantilii  s.  The  facilities  are  sncli  tli.it 
when  a  stick  of  limlx  r  slarts  it  is  kept  movinc  until  all  the 
l.ibor  that  is  to  be  i>ut  ni«in  it  is  done,  Xear  the  ca.stern  eii- 
Ir.anei'.  on  the  side  towaid  th<'  lumber  yard,  there  is  .a  l.ar.L'e 
ciittinL'-olT  saw.  where  all  the  .stulV  Ihat  is  broOL'ht  in  is  cut  tf» 
the  proper  letiizth.  From  this  saw  it  is  carried  by  a  L'ani:  of 
laborers  to  a  siirf.-ieiiiL'  planer  th.it  dresses  the  four  sides  at 
onee.  Here  it  is  loaded  upon  lorrie  cars  ami  M-nt  ahead  a  tew 
feet  to  the  man  who  does  the  layin'.r  otit.  The  lenoniiii-^  and 
boriiiir  ma<liines  for  tin'  lonir  sills  are  so  arraniriil  that  two 
men  c:in  take  a  stiik  throicih  them,  or.  wIk'II  Ihe  work  is  push- 
inir,  the  men  o|M'ratiiiir  one  machine  pass  their  prcMlnets  on  to 
the  iK'Xt,  and  thus  il  is  kciit  movinir  until  if  is  linished.  The 
same  .irraiiucment  obtains  for  the  shorter  timUrs  ;  ami  as  this 
work  is  all  done  by  the  jiiece,  there  is  no  lost  time  and  the  ina- 
<'hiues  are  not  allowed  to  lie  idle  bv  the  men. 
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In  speaking  of  the  utilization  of  a  portion  of  tlic  old  car 
material  for  charcoal,  it  should  have  l>eeD  mentioned  in  the 
same  coDiicction  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  also  util- 
izetl  for  ties  for  sidings  and  for  fence  posts. 

Just  east  of  the  main  shop  there  is  an  extension  connected 
with  it  by  three  transfer  cars  that  are  undet  shelter.  These 
are  operated  by  hand  power  by  means  of  a  ratchet  attached  to 
a  long  lever  and  working  on  one  of  the  axles.  This  extension 
is  mainly  used  for  repairs,  ami  is  provided  with  scaffolding 
between  the  tracks  with  a  narrow-gauge  track  beneath  for  the 
transportation  of  material.  The  main  track,  running  down 
through  the  shop,  connects  by  way  of  the  transfer  tables 
with  the  tracks  in  the  extension,  which  in  turn  have  di- 
rect connections  with  the  yard  tracks.  The  main  shop  track 
is  broken  by  a  number  of  turntables,  by  which  it  is  con- 
nected to  cross  lines  where  the  short,  four-wheeled  coal  cars 
are  repaired.  These  hitter  are,  however,  slowly  disappear- 
ing from  among  the  rest  of  the  rolling  stock.  A  limit  of 
$12  has  been  placed  on  the  repairs  that  can  be  put  upon 
them  ;  and  when  one  comes  in  that  will  require  more  than 
this  it  is  broken  up. 


LONG'S  IMPROVED  PUNCHING   PRESS. 


Running,  as  the  road  does,  through  the  peach  district  of 
New  .Jersey,  it  is  calle<l  upon  to  tran8|>()rt  large  quantities  of 
this  fruit  during  the  season.  This  traffic  is  accommodated  by 
transforming  a  numl)er  of  box  cars  into  fruit  cjirs  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  ordinary  door  and  the  substitution  of  a  ventilated 
door  therefor,  and  by  placing  portable  shelves  on  iron  racks 
in  the  interior.  In  the  fall,  when  the  season  is  ended,  these 
doors  and  racks  arc  removed  and  the  cars  are  re-equipped  with 
the  ordinary  closed  doors. 

North  of  and  |Mirallel  with  the  wood-working  shop  is  the 
blacksmith  and  machine  shop.  Entering  the  former,  at  the 
ea.stern  end,  there  is  nothing  of  the  usual  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions experienctnl  that  are  due  to  the  sulphurous  gases  arising 
from  the  use  of  soft  coal,  as  anthracite  is  used  in  nearly  every 
furnace.  At  this  lower  end  of  the  shop  there  is  a  closed  fur- 
nace for  heating  metal,  and  near  it  a  heavy  punch,  with  which 
the  brake  levers  and  other  similar  parts  are  punche<l  ready  for 
application  to  the  cars.  The  special  features  of  this  punch  by 
which  the  work  is  done  was  designed  by  Mr.  James  Long,  the 
foreman  of  the  machine  shop.  It  is  shown  very  clearly  in  our 
illustration.  To  the  top  of  the  punch  head  the  cross  bar  A  is 
bolted,  and  from  this  two  rods  drop  down  on  either  side  to  a 
lower  cross  l»r,  li,  to  which  the  pms  ('  C  C  U  are  fastened. 
These  pins  run  up  through  the  frame  and  carry  the  stripping- 
plate  D  that  rises  and  falls  with  the  punch  head.  The  dies  are 
fitted  to  cut  the  hot  bar  to  the  exact  shape  of  the  lever,  and  in 
the  bottom  the  punches  E  E  E  are  fastened  that  punch  the 
holes  for  the  connections  The  punch  is,  of  course,  fitted  with 
suitable  matrices  to  receive  the  small  punches  and  buttons. 


The  operation  is  very  simple.  As  the  head  comes  down,  the 
stripping  plate  drops  into  the  die  and  the  lever  is  cut  and 
punched  to  shape  and  finish  ;  then,  as  the  head  rises,  the  strip- 
ping plate  lifts  the  lever  off  the  punches  E E E^nd  clears  it 
of  the  machine. 

Power  is  carried  from  one  end  of  the  machine  shop  down  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  blacksmith  shop  by  a  wire  rope,  the  dis- 
tance being  about  375  ft.,  with  two  sets  of  carrier  pulleys  in- 
tervening. This  transmission  works  with  remarkable  smooth- 
ness and  with  no  whipping  of  the  rope,  showing  what  can 
readily  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  if  suitable  care  is 
taken  to  have  the  wheels  true  on  the  outside  and  running  true 
in  their  bearings.  Old  bolts  receive  very  little  attention  in  the 
ordinary  shop,  and  the  path  from  the  boncyard  to  the  scrap 
pile  is  usually  very  direct ;  but  here  it  has  been  found  to  be 
economical  to  sort  and  straighten  old  bolts,  recutting  the 
threads  where  required  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  gang  of  labor- 
ers are  kept  busy  in  spare  moments  doing  this  work  in  a  shed 
alongside  the  blacksmith  shop. 

A  new  type  of  mile  and  signal  post  is  now  being  made  from 
oIJ  boiler  tubes.     The  tubes  are  split  at  one  end  and  a  round 

disk  set  in  the  slot,  rivetted 
•       ,  fast  and  painted  white.    For 

ringing  and  whistling  posts 
the  disk  is  square,  set  in  witli 
one  corner  down.  These 
will  be  more  durable  than 
wooden  posts,  besides  being 
cheaper  in  first  cost,  as  they 
are  made  entirely  of  waste 
niiiterial  that  is  worth  only 
the  price  of  scrap. 

As  the  iron-working  ma- 
chinery of  a  car  shop  is  of 
the  simplest  description,  we 
do  not  expect  the  elaborate 
tools  found  in  the  locomotive 
works,  but  among  the  tools 
at  Packerton  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  bolt  cutters  that  were 
made  on  the  premises  which 
are  holding  their  own  with 
those  of  outside  manufac- 
turers. There  are  14  of  these 
tools  in  all,  in  addition  to 
two  gang  nut-tapping  ma- 
chines. 

Steam  is  generated  for 
these  shops  by  three  return 
tubular  boilers,  two  of  «  hich 
are  fired  with  coal  and  one 
by  shavings  blown  in  from 
the  shop  to  a  fuel  room  and 
carried  thence  to  the  furnace 
by  a  steam  jet.  A  double 
engine  of  about  150  H.P. 
drives  all  the  tools  and  shaft- 
ing, 
.lust  outside  the  engine-room  there  is  a  space  that  is  covered 
with  a  flooring  as  hard  and  smooth  as  a  piece  of  glass.  Few 
would  guess  that  it  was  formed  by  tlie  rusting  down  of  the 
dust  from  the  wheel-grinding  machine,  a  mixture  of  emery 
and  cast  iron  ;  but  it  is.  and  it  is  as  far  ahead  of  any  other 
iron  rust  floor  as  can  possibly  be  imagine*!.  It  will  nat- 
urally Ix!  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  dust  to  make  a  floor,  that  the  practise  of 
grinding  wheels  prevails,  and  such  is  the  case.  New  wheels 
are  not  touched,  but  old  wheels  with  Hat  sjiots  that  are  other- 
wise serviceable  are  ground,  and  arc  giving  fully  as  much 
mileage  as  a  new  wheel,  the  flange  being  left  untouche<l. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  Packerton  is  the 
scale  used  for  weighiner  coal.  All  of  the  coal  that  passes  over 
the  road,  with  the  exception  of  that  handled  by  Coxe  Brothers, 
is  weighed  at  this  point.  The  scale  platform  is  123  ft.  long, 
with  the  scale  house  so  arranged  that  the  operators,  three  in 
number,  have  a  clear  view  up  the  track.  Cars  loaded  with 
coal  are  sent  down  the  track  citlier  singly  or  coupled  in  twos 
and  threes.  While  they  are  passing  over  the  scales  one  man 
balances  them  and  calls  off  the  gross  weight ;  a  second  reads, 
notes  and  calls  oCF  the  tare,  while  the  third  takes  the  figures 
given  and  reports  the  net  weight.  Sometimes  the  work  is 
light,  but  frequently  the  shipments  are  very  heavy,  calling 
for  a  corresponding  speed  of  weighing.  One  day  in  Septem- 
ber, for  example,  more  than  25,000  tons  were  weighed  on  these 
scales,  and  this  has  to  be  done  while  cars  running  from  12  to 
15  miles  an  hour  are  passing  over  a  distance  of  from  90  ft.  to 
65ft.         ...   ...,•....•  - ...  .      -..     ,  .     ....    ^.      .,  ..,,.    . 
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CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS.* 


By  John  Richards. 


(OontiHutd  from pagt  tei.) 


To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  centrifugal  pumping  in 
Europe,  there  is  given  below  a  list  of  some  of  the  largest 
plants  made,  by  two  firms  only,  previous  to  1892. 


Wbkbb  Essctxo. 


Name  and  Addraie  of  Makers. 


Amsterdam  Canal 

Witham,  England 

Haavill,  Denmark 

Orooti>lag,  Polder,  Holland' 

BiJImer  Me«r,  Holland 

Amsterdam,  Temporary 

Whittletea,  England 

Portsmoatb,  England  

Glasgow,  Scotland 

Cronstadt,  Rasaia 

8ajfoji,  Hnngary 

Loosdreclit,  Holland  

Lejnneer  Plassem,  Holland. 
Fenmra,  Italy 


Easton  A  Anderton,  London 

Eng 

Easton  Sc  Anderten,  London, 

Kng 

J.   t  H.   Owynne,  London, 

Kng 

J.    A    B.    Owynne,   London 

Bng 

J.    &   H.    Owynne,  London 

Kng 

J.    A   H.   Owynne,  London, 

EnK 

Easton  Si  Anderson,  London, 

Bng 

Easton  &  Anderson,  London, 

Eng 

Easton  A  Anderson,  London, 

Eng 

Easton  A  Anderson,  London, 

Eng 

J.    A    H.   Owynne,  London, 

Eng 

J.    A   H.  Owynne,  London, 

Eng 

>I.    A   H.    Owynne,  London, 

Eng 

J.  &   H.    Owynne,  London, 

Eng 


Tons  of 
Water 
Raited 

H^ntc. 

British 
Oallnns 
Raited 

XimTte. 

700 

188,300 

400 

107,600 

830 

61,870 

340 

64,580 

150 

40,350 

lao 

32,380 

88 

2«,67t 

lao 

84,970 

175 

47,075 

JMO 

80,700 

100 

as,)N)o 

140 

87,6«0 

ISO 

40350 

a,  100 

564,900 

The  list  includes  only  the  larger  plants,  perhaps  not  one- 
half  the  whole  number.  Qwynne  &  Co.,  whose  pumps  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  list,  have  supplied  previous  to  1879  more 
than  30  plants  for  docks. 

For  a  few  years  past  there  have  been  fewer  large  pumps 
erected  than  during  a  corresponding  number  of  years  pre- 
vious, but  the  manufacture  and  application  of  the  smaller 
sizes  of  pumps  has  been  all  the  time  increasing. 

One  extensive  use  recently  develope<l  has  been  for  circu- 
lating water  in  surface  condensers.  There  is  scarcely  a  large 
steam-vessel  without  such  pumps. 

Some  recent  examples  of  large  pumps  in  England  that  may 
be  mentioned  are  the  Sandon  Docks  at  Liverpool.  The 
pumps,  and  all  the  machinery  connected  with  them,  except 
boilers,  were  constructed  by  Messrs.  J.  &  H.  Gwynne,  of 
Hammersmith,  London.  Tliere  are  four  pumps,  each  with 
discharge  pipes  of  36  in.  diameter.  The  wheels  or  fans  are 
60  in.  diameter,  and  run  at  160  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
quantity  discharged  in  an  experiment  made  in  March  last  was 
23,445  cub.  ft.,  or  164,115  galls,  per  minute.  The  engines, 
four  in  number,  have  cylinders  30  in.  diameter  and  24  in. 
stroke.  The  pump  wheels  are  keyed  directly  on  the  engine 
shafts.  This  plant,  all  things  considered,  is  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  of  any  one  of  its  class  that  can  be  referred  to  at  this 
time. 

At  Wall's  End  Docks,  Newcastle,  England,  is  a  plant  con- 
structed during  1885  by  Messrs.  Tangye  Bros.,  Limited,  Bir- 
mingham. There  are  two  pumps,  with  pipes  36  in.  diameter, 
and  rated  for  50,000  galls,  per  minute.  There  has  been  no 
published  test,  however,  and  the  amount  of  duty  will,  no 
doubt,  much  exceed  what  is  named  above.  The  pumps  have 
single  inlets,  and  are  driven  by  directly  geared  vertical  en- 
gines 20  in.  diameter  and  18  in.  stroke.  The  disks  or  runners 
are  66  in.  diameter,  and  are  balanced  one  against  the  other  by 
a  continuous  shaft  passing  through  both  pumps. 

Another  plant  at  Alexandria  Docks,  Hull,  England,  con- 
sists of  four  pumps  to  raise  80,000  galls,  per  minute,  driven 
by  two  engines  of  400  H.P.,  the  cylinders  being  30  in.  diam- 
eter and  24  in.  stroke. 

The  pumps  are  of  the  J.  S.  Gwynne  type,  the  casing  parted 
on  the  line  of  the  pump  spindle  ;  strong,  massive  and  with 
some  change  as  to  form  from  the  practise  of  the  firm  some 
years  ago. 

One  feature  that  commends  itself  is  tapering  the  suction 
pipes.     The  lift  is  24  ft.  at  tlie  extreme.    The  up-flow  be- 
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comes  tardy  at  this  height,  and  requires  area  to  compensate 
for  loss  of  movement.  The  plant  has  been  much  increased 
since  1886. 

The  centrifugal  water-raising  machinery  constructed  in  Eng- 
land during  20  years  past  may  be  estimated  at  equal  to  raising 
20,000  tons  a  minute.  The  lift  in  graving  docks  is  from 
25  to  30  ft.  At  Cronstadt  it  is  39  fL,  and  at  Malta  39^  ft. 
The  average,  including  draining  plants,  is  perhaps  15  ft.,  and 
allowing  1  H  P.  for  each  ton  per  foot  per  minute  it  will  aggre- 
gate 300,000  H.P.,  and  of  value  at  least  $30,000,000. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  in  1886,  there  has  lieen  ■ 
noted  progress  in  larger  centrifugal  pumps  in  this  country. 
A  number  of  dock  plants  to  raise  from  30,000  to  40,000  galls. 
per  minute  have  been  made  in  the  East  by  the  Southwark 
Foundry,  at  Philadelphia,  and  a  number  of  pumps  of  equal 
size  have  been  made  and  erected  in  California  for  draining 
purposes. 

In  future  we  may  expect  works  as  extensive  as  have  been 
erected  in  Europe,  perhaps  larger,  because  the  areas  to  be 
drained,  or  that  may  be  drained,  when  land  is  dear  enough  to 
permit  it,  far  exceed  the  requirements  in  Europe.  The  largest 
pumps  will,  no  doubt,  be  those  for  circulating  water  in  some 
of  the  cities  around  the  North  American  Lakes.  Some  proposed 
for  Cleveland,  O.,  some  years  ago,  required  pipes  of  60  in.  bore. 
At  New  Orleans  there  is  need  of  a  number  of  such  pumps  for 
Hushing  and  carrying  off  the  sewage  to  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
This  work  is  now  performed  by  lift  wheels,  at  a  fair  economy 
in  power,  but  with  great  waste  for  maintenance  and  attend- 
ance. 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  AND   HIGH   HEADS. 

At  this  time  tlie  problem  of  most  interest  in  centrifugal 
pumping  is  in  respect  to  high  heads,  especially  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where  there  is  no  choice  between  centrifugal  and  piston 
pumps  in  raising  water  from  bored  wells.  The  sand  and 
gravel  that  come  up  with  the  water  continually,  prevents  the 
use  of  piston  pumi)s  of  any  kind,  and  centrifugal  pumps  must 
be  employed. 

The  heads  operated  against,  down  to  three  3'ears  ago.  did 
not  exceed  100  ft.,  but  since  that  time  they  have  incrciSed,  as 
will  be  seen  from  examples  in  the  appendix,  to  160  ft.  with- 
out developing  any  circumstance  that  points  to  a  limitation, 
and  the  makers  of  such  pumps  have  no  fear  of  working  with 
fair  economy  against  heads  of  200  ft.  or  more. 

There  is  no  subject  which  at  this  time  more  strongly  ap- 
peals to  what  may  be  called  public  facilities  for  confirmation 
by  practical  tests.  No  maker  of  centrifugal  pumps  is  likely 
to,  or  can  afford  to,  conduct  such  experiments,  except  for  his 
own  information  and  advantage.  Computations,  as  we  hare 
been  obliged  to  assume,  do  not  fit  the  facts  of  operating,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  high  heads,  and  there  is,  tjesides,  the  prob- 
lem of  transforming  the  discharge  velocity  from  the  impellers 
so  as  to  utilize  in  the  fullest  manner  the  energy  of  revolution, 
it  may  be  called. 

The  latter  is  but  briefly  treated  here,  because  the  behavior 
of  the  water  cannot  be  observed  or  predicated  with  certainty, 
and  nothing  but  experiments  will  determine  the  best  form  for 
cliamljers  and  water  ducts  beyond  the  impellers. 

APPENDIX. 

The  following  appendix,  consisting  of  communications  from 
engineers  and  makers  of  centrifugal  pumping  machinery  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  it  is  believed  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  matter  that  has  preceded. 


Profes.sor  Hesse  was  concerned  in  Some  experiments  carried 
out  in  San  Francisco  in  1865  to  determine  whether  the  process 
called  "disintegration"  could  be  successfully  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  gold  and  silver  ores. 

Disintegrating  machines  are  driven  at  a  velocity  of  about 
1,800  revolutions  per  minute,  and  to  insure  a  uniform  effect 
in  the  crushing  cylinder,  the  shaft  was  set  vertical.  As  a  test 
for  resistance  to  rupture,  the  whole  was  set  in  a  pit,  with  the 
plane  of  revolution  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in 
this  condition  rotated  at  a  speed  of  3,000  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. The  weight  carried  on  the  step  was  about  800  lbs.  The 
step  soon  "  froze,"  as  it  is  called,  welded  itself  solid  in  the 
matrix,  so  that  some  new  method  was  required.  It  was  at 
that  time,  1865,  that  Professor  Hesse  prepared  plans  for  a 
hydraulic  step  by  which  the  weight  on  these  spindles  was  to 
be  supported  by  pressure  due  to  centrifugal  force  acting  on 
one  side  of  a  plate  or  disk. 

In  1887  he  introduced  the  subject  before  the  engineering 
classes  In  the  University  of  California,  and  instituted  a  num- 
ber of  exi)eriments  to  determine  pressures,  resistance  and  fric- 
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tion  of  disks  with  and  without  vanes  revolving  in  water  at 
high  velocity. 

These  experiments  form  the  subject  of  Bulletin  No.  2,  re- 
ferred to  in  his  communicHtion  Ik-'Iow.  Copies  of  it  can  be 
had  at  this  time  by  applying  to  Profes-sor  F.  G.  Hesse,  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

COMMUNICATION    FUOM    PROFESSOR    F.    O.    IIESSE,    UNIVERSITY 
OF   CALIFORNIA,  liEUKKI.KY. 

"  The  work  lost,  or  the  mechanical  ecpiivalent  of  the  heat 
developed  by  the  rotation  of  a  body  in  water  boundnl  exter- 
nally by  fixed  rigid  walls,  is  a  function  of  the  geometrical  fig- 
ures of  the  relating  and  stationary  bodies,  and  of  the  velocity 
of  rotation.  In  our  problem,  a  disk,  plain  or  armed  with 
ribs,  rotates  about  its  geometrical  axis  within  a  body  of  water, 
bounded  by  a  surface  of  revolution  of  the  same  axis. 

"  Let  us  consider  a  plain  rotating  disk,  etc.  Friction  be- 
tween the  face  of  the  disk  and  tlie  water  (outer  friction)  in- 
duces rotation  of  the  adjoining  layer,  which  in  turn  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  actual  action  of  the  molecules  (inner  friction)  at 
a  decreasing  rate,  until  the  rotary  velocity  of  the  film  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  ves.sel  is  zero. 

"The   rotary  velocities  in-  

duce  again  radial  currents 
from  the  axis  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  rotating  disk,  and 
toward  the  same  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  and,  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity, component  velocities 
normal  to  the  rotating  disk 
complete  the  circulation.  For 
the  sake  of  brevity  I  have 
omitted  the  influence  of  the 
outer  boundary.  The  moment 
of  resistance  of  the  rotary  disk 
must  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
vessel,  a  fact  upon  which  the 
tests,  as  described  in  Bulletin 
No.  2,  were  ba.sed. 

"  Practically  the  outer  fiiction  is  by  far  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  heat  development,  and  we  are  justified  in  con- 
structing the  formula  upon  the  following  experimental  facts, 
using  the  annexed  notation  : 

A  represents  the  water  area. 

e,  velocity  of  rotation. 

A,  a  constant. 

K.  the  resistance. 

y,  the  density  of  the  fluid  (water). 

w,  angular  velocity  of  the  ilisk.' 

n,  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

R=  CyAt' 

"  Applying  the  above  to  the  rotation  of  a  plain  disk  (fig.  17) 
we  have  differential  of  li,  that  is,  d  It  =  >  -j  2  r  x  tU  tr'  j-»,  and 
differential  of  moment  of  resistance,  that  is,  d  M  =  >.  >■  2  -  le* 
z*  dx,  hence 

/.  7  2  T  »r»  t* 

'M=: 


>y2T,r*x^ 

and  L  (work)  = or 

5 

/  )  2^ 


X-  / 

—  «»  =  —  (/'  It", 
5  X  60-''  10 

or  for  compound  action  L  ~  —  d^  «'  m  (the  same  result  as 

l(t 
given  in  Bulletin).    The  cousUuit  >■  is  a  function  of  n  and  d. 
(See  Bulletin,  page  21.) 

"  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  value  of  X,  hence  the 
work  in  the  case  of  the  rotating  disk  being  arme<i  with  rilis, 
is  nearly  2.8  that  of  the  plain  disk.  This  is  due  to  the  rota- 
tion of  a  large  l)ody  of  water  at  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the 
disk,  and  also  to  the  resisting  action  of  the  outer  or  circum- 
ferential surface  of  the  vessel." 

Fig.  18  shows  part  of  the  apparatus  employed  by  Professor 
Hesse  in  his  experiments  for  thrii.st.  The  vanes  A  are  attached 
to  the  revolving  disk,  and  the  vanes  B  B  an;  fixe<l  to  prevent 
rotation  of  the  water  beneath  the  disk.  Tlie  spindle  D  is  free 
from  all  frictional  resistance  vertically,  and  presses  on  the 
abutment  C  connected  with  suitable  weighing  apparatus  to 
determine  the  vertical  thrust. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Profes.sor  Hesse  was  of  a  very 
complete  character,  accurately  and  carefully  made,  and  the 


observations  were  recorded  by  equally  exact  means,  in  some 
cases  by  electrical  devices,  as  explained  in  the  text  and  draw- 
ings of  the  Bulletin  No.  2  before  referred  to. 

CAPACITY  OF  CENTRIFUGAL   PUMPS. 

An  extract  from  a  paper  read  l>efore  the  Technical  Society 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  June  2,  1893,  entitled  "  Some  Problems 
in  Pumping  Fluids,"  by  J.  Kichards. 

"  This  comparison  has  been  made  to  show  the  economical 
difference  Ix^tween  continuous  and  intermittent  action,  which 
is  the  chief  distinction  between  these  two  methods  of  pump- 
ing. There  is  no  reason  why  1,200  galls,  per  minute  could 
not  pass  through  the  piston  pump  the  same  as  it  does  through 
the  centrifugal  one,  if  there  were  not  limitations  of  some  kinds 
that  take  away  nine-tenths  of  the  capacity  of  piston  pumps. 
The  relative  capacity  of  piston  and  centrifugal  pumps  is  shown 
in  tigs.  19  and  20,  representing  the  waterways,  and  approxi- 
mately the  volume  in  the  suction  pipes,  pumps  and  discharge 
pipes. 

"As  at  first  remarked,  this  difference  between  the  two 
metho<i8  of  pumping  seems  to  rest  in  '  constant  flow  '  in  one 
case,  and  '  intermittent  flow  '  in  the  other  case,  which  is  men- 
tioned at  this  time  in  advance  of  its  proper  place  to  enable  a 
Itetter  urderstanding  of  some  further  comparisons  to  be  made. 
By  examining  lists  of  centrifugal  and  piston  pumps  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  suction  and  discharge  pipes  of  the  former  are 
made  of  a  larger  diameter  than  the  pump's  bore.  In  this 
State  the  smaller  class  of  centrifugal  pumps  are  usually  made 
with  discharge  pipes  having  four  times  the  capacity  of  the 
pump  nozzles,  the  suction  pipes  the  same.  To  quote  an  ex- 
ample, or  several  examples  now  in  mind,  the  diameter  of  the 
pump  nozzles  are  5  in.;  diameter  of  the  up-take  pipes,  10  in. 
Suction  pipes,  of  which  there  are  from  two  to  four,  6  in.; 
suction  inlet  to  pumps,  8  in.  With  larger  pumps  these  pro- 
portions do  not  hold,  but  the  pipes  are  in  all  cases  made  larger 
than  the  pumps  to  which  they  connect. 

"  Turning  to  piston  pumps  we  find  the  pipes  with  capacity 
only  a  third  or  fourth  as  much  as  that  of  the  pump's  bore, 
or,  comparing  with  centrifugal  pumps,  about  one-seventh  as 
large,  and  are  in  proportion  to  the  flow  in  the  two  cases. 
Here,  then,  is  an  anomaly,  two  machines  for  impelling  water 
uuder  like  conditions  for  average  heads,  one  costing  twice  as 


Fig   18. 

mticli  MS  the  other  and  performing  one-tenth  of  the  duty.  Be- 
hind this  must  lie  some  potent  feature  of  method  or  operation 
which  we  find  primarily  in  thi-  difference  of  velocity  at  which 
the  fluid  pas.ses  through  the  pumps,  and  from  that  can  lay 
down  a  fiist  jtostulale  as  follows  : 

"  T/ie  divieiiHou*,  ueir/hf  and  fir»t  cott  of  pumping  machinery 
are  inremelf/  a»the tfl/>city  vith  trhirh  the  leater p<i*$e*  throvghit. 

"  The  velo<uty  which  we  have  seen  is  as  ten  to  one,  or  there- 
abDut,  can  l)e  fllustrafed  in  the  two  caacs  by  diagrams,  as  in 
figs.  19  and  20,  where  the  ordinates  represent  the  diameter  or 
capacity  of  the  water  ducts  in  the  suction  pipes,  pumps,  and 
discharge  pipes  sis  taken  from  actual  practise  here  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

"  This  branch  of  the  subject  can  now  be  left  to  trace  out  the 
causes  of  this  difference,  ami  why,  as  in  the  case  of  piston 
jiumps,  water  is  moved  by  '  jerks,  to  so  call  it.  This  limita- 
tion is  found  in  the  variation  and  cessation  of  velocity  of  the 
water  in  the  pumps  and  usually  in  the  suction  pipes,  and 
when  considered  as  a  dynamical  problem  the  wonder  is  that  a 
flow  of  even  1.5  ft.  per  second  can  be  attained  in  this  manner 
of  pumping. 

"  The  ordinates  in  flg.  21.  and  the  figures  set  opposite,  rep-, 
resent  one  stroke  of  a  crank-moved  pump  piston,  showing  the 
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changes  of  velocity,  and  from  this  we  can  derive  a  second 
postulate  as  follows  : 

' '  The  limitation  of  capacity  in  rtdproeating  piston  pumps 
amounting  to  from  eight  to  nine-tenths  of  t/ieir  normal  capacity 
it  due  to  intermittent  and  irregular  flow." 

ntOH   THB   SAN   FKANCI8CO   TOOL   COMPANY. 

The  following  matter,  with  the  drawings,  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  San  Francisco  Tool  Company,  and  will  consti- 
tute a  problem  of  much  interest  in  connection 
with  our  present  subject. 

The  result  seems  phenomenal,  considering 
that  the  water  is  twice  set  in  revolution,  and 
:i8  often  passes  through  the  sinuous  ducts  of 
the  pumps,  but  those  most  familiar  with  cen- 
trifugal pumps  and  the  anomalous  resulUi  that 
sometimes  appear,  will  be  least  likely  to  criticise 
the  "  tindings, "  in  the  present  case. 

Some  years  ago,  the  writer  was  connected 
with  the  first  experiment  made  in  California 
to  raise  water  against  a  head  exceeding  75  ft., 
with  a  centrifugal  pump.  It  was  compounded, 
but  so  constructed  that  none  of  the  tangential 
energy  was  utilized.  When  the  two  were 
operating  in  series  they  gave  precisely  double 
tbe  pressure  the  first  one  did.  and  the  power 
consumed  for  raising  a  given  quantity  of  wa- 
ter determined  by  comparison  in  the  same 
manner — that  is,  by  fuel  consumption,  was  no 
more  than  with  barrel  pumps  tliat  had  been 
in  use  at  the  same  place. 

The  present  case,  and  some  others  to  be 
noticed  in  this  appendix,  will  bear  out  no 
doubt  the  claim  heretofore  made,  that  the  art 
of  centrifugal  pumping,  so  to  call  it,  has  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  undergone  a  development 
more  extensive  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  arrangement  and  design  of  the 
pumps  in  this  case  are  well  shown  in  the 
drawing,  and  do  not  call  for  comment. 


Notes. 

In  the  above  teets  the  pomp  wag  in  a  pit  8t  ft.  below  the  8tufaee  of  the 
ground. 

Power  f^aa  transmitted  to  the  pump  by  means  of  shafting,  of  which  there 
is  al>ont  90  ft.  of  '1%  in.,  and  5  couplings,  all  connectsd  and  standing  verti- 
cally, 8iid  held  in  place  by  mean:*  of  at>ont  twelve  i\  in.  bearing*.  The 
upper  end  of  the  shaft  runs  through  a  bow  frame  in  the  u^ual  manner,  and 
has  a  22  in.  X  IHin  pulley,  and  is  connected  to  an  Atlas  engine  (11  in.  x  16 
In.)  by  means  of  a  14  in.  rubber  belt      Pnlley  <in  engine  is  ti6  in.  X  14  in 

DisiHiice  between  centers  (if  engine  and  pump  pulley  is  21  ft. 

A  wooden  idle  pulley  20  in.  X  18  in.  running  on  a  i^  in.  shaft  between 
two  31(  in.  bearings  keeps  the  belt  taut.  .       . 
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Test  Made  for  the  San  Frarmsco  Tool  Company  on  the  Com- 
pound  Vertical  Centrifugal  Pump  shoicn  in  Fig.  23.  Camp- 
Mi  Water  Company's  Works,  Campbell,  Sinta  Clara  Co., 
Gal.,  July  18,  1894. 
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Rkpobt  or  TwT. 

Average  total  head 1 12.6  fL 

discbarge  head 87.5" 

"        snctionhead 22  07  ft. 

"        capacity  i>er  minute 5)8  galls. 

"        number  of  revohitions  per  minute 5.W.S6  R.P.M. 

friclionhead 3.05  ft. 

Dianeter  of  discharge  pii>e 7.62in. 

•'         "  suction  pipes  2-7.00" 

Average  indicated  H.  P.  of  engine  pump  Si  04  H. P. 

"  "  "    "        ••       friction 7.il0    " 

"        power  applied  to  pump  l)clt 24.14    " 

"       water  delivered  by  pump 15.64    " 

•'       efficiency  of  pump 64KperCcnt. 


In  the  above  percentages  of  efficiency,  no  deductions  have  been  made  for 
drivini;  the  2.000  lbs.  of  shafting,  coupfing*.  pulley,  etc.,  nor  the  friction  of 
couplings  and  pullevs  fanning  the  air,  nor  friciion  of  the  shaft  in  its  many 
bearings  and  the  idle  pnlley,  neither  was  the  loss  in  transmission  iby  quar- 
ter turn  belt)  between  engine  and  pump  deducted. 

The  only  dedncliou  made  was  the  Irietion  of  engine  running  light,  with 
driving  belt  o#.  •       .  Signed,       O.  W.  !*rice. 

R.  L.  Pribb. 


,    RKMAKK8. 

"  This  pump  replaced  a  pair  of  16-iu.  bore  X  48  in.  stroke 
Cornish  pumps,  which  were  built  and  put  in  last  March  and 
April  by  a  well-known  California  company.  Owing  io  the 
large  amount  of  sand  and  gravel  carried  by  the  water  of  these 
wells  the  Cornish  pumi)s  proved  Ihi'ir  uiiadiiptability  from  the 
moment  they  were  startetl  up.  It  was  a  matter  of  afew  hours 
only  before  the  pump  barrels  were  filled  with  sand  and  gravel, 
even  on  top  of  the  pump  pistons  gravel  and  dirt  would  pile 
up  to  a  depth  of  from  2  to  5  ft.,  the  depth  being  governed  by 
the  length  of  time  the  pumps  would  run  before  breaking 
down. 

"  The  centrifugal  pump  was  driven  by  the  sitme  steam  plant 
that  was  used  to  furnish  power  for  the  Cornish  pumps.  The 
diSerence  in  power  required  to  operate  the  different  pumps 
was  noticeable  in  every  detail. 

"  In  the  tests  above  named  the  eflSciency  of  the  pumps  was 
impaired  by  an  unforeseen  length  of  .the  suction  head,  due  to 
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a  want  of  supply  in  the  wells.  This  head  sometimes  readied 
26  ft.,  giving  a  flow  of  only  2  to  2.5  ft.  per  second,  estimated 
as  affecting  the  working  result  over  the  whole  test  of  3  to 
6  per  cent. 

The  suction  pipes  are  about  30  ft.  long,  but  are  perforated 
from  the  bottom  up  to  within  26A  ft.  of  the  pump. 

"  In  the  fourth  test  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  suction 
pipes  was  kept  close  to  the  limit  set  by  the  perforations  in  the 
pipes.  Just  before  the  fifth  test  the  water  went  l)elow  the 
perforations,  and  the  pump  drew  in  air  and  partly  lost  its 
priming.     This  threw  the  impellers  slightly  out  of  balance. 

"  In  the  fifth  test  there  was  a  very  smafl  quantity  of  water 
owing  to  air  being  in  the  pipes  ancf  pump,  and  the  efflciency 
was  low  from  the  fact  that  the  impellers  vibrated  vertically, 
which  caused  more  or  less  friction  between  the  thrust  collars 
and  their  bearings,  and  to  the  small  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged. 

"  By  the  time  that  the  sixth  test  was  made  the  pump  was 
fairly  well  filled  again,  although  there  was  a  very  perceptible 
variation  in  the  quantity  and  efflciency  during  the  remainder 
of  the  test.  Still  this  is  a  condition  which  is  liable  to  exist  at 
any  time  and  under  different  circumstances,  so  they  have  been 
included  in  the  log  of  tests.  From  the  tests  as  made  the  effl- 
ciency obtained  can  be  relied  upon  as  representing  average  re- 
sults when  working  under  favorable  conditions. 


Fig.  23. 

PUMP  AT  THB  SAN  JOSft  WATER  WORKS. 

"  The  water  delivered  by  the  pumps  contained  a  large  quan- 
titv  of  sand,  which  if  introduced  through  the  pipe  /Jinto  the 
cylinder  A  would  in  time  impair  the  efflciency  of  the  balanc- 
ing piston  (detail  shown  in  fig.  11,  page  416).  To  avoid  this, 
and  also  to  balance  the  shafting  before  starting  the  pump,  the 
pipe  B  was  continued  on  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
then  connected  to  a  small  rescrroir  in  the  bottom  of  the  dis- 
charge flume,  a  strainer  being  placed  over  the  aperture  be- 
tween the  reservoir  and  the  flume.  In  this  manner  clean  water 
was  obtained  for  the  balancing  piston.  The  stem  on  the  regu- 
lating valve,  shown  on  pipe  B,  was  continued  up  to  the  top 
of  the  pit  for  convenient  regulation  of  the  pressure  in  the  bal- 
ancing cylinder  A. 

"  The  principal  features  of  design  and  construction  of  this 
pump  are  as  follows  : 

"  1.  The  proportion  of  the  scroll  chamlwr  of  the  pump  is 
such  as  to  give  a  velocity  of  flow  which  this  company  have 
found  bv  their  experiments  to  be  the  most  eflicient. 

"  2.  The  diameter  and  curve  of  the  impeller  blades  are  so 
proportioned  that  the  water  leaving  the  impeller  has  the  same 
tangential  velocity  when  it  reaches  the  scroll  chamber  of  the 
pump  as  the  discharge  water  has  when  passing  through  said 
chamber.  This  avoids  all  loss  of  power  from  shock,  impact 
and  eddies,  which  always  takes  place  in  pumps  not  properly 
proportioned.  To  keep  these  velocities  constant  it  is  necessary 
with  the  higher  heads  to  use  two  or  more  impellers.  ■ ".     ,    ' 


"  3.  The  weight  of  the  revolving  parts  must  be  maintained 
at  all  times  in  equilibrium.  The  company  employ  the  method 
of  balancing  shown  in  figs.  9,  10  and  11,  described  on  page 
416  (ante)  to  sustain  pump  shafting,  couplings,  pulley  and  im- 
pellers. Any  variation  in  the  suction  or  discbarge  heads 
will  not  unbalance  the  shafting. 

"  4.  The  impellers  in  the  pump  being  invertedjthey  are  in 
equilibrium  in  so  far  as  end  thrust,  leaving  only  the  gravity  of 
the  rotary  parts  to  be  sustained  by  the  balancing  piston  &t  A." 


Since  the  foregoing  matter  was  in  type  the  engineer  of  the 
Campl)ell  Water  Company  has  appriseid  the  makers  of  the 
pump  illustrated  and  described  in  the  preceding  test  and 
notes,  that  a  large  tank  was  erected  at  an  elevation  of  44  ft. 
above  the  old  flume,  and  the  pump  discharge  pipe  connected 
to  this  tank  of  20,000  galls,  capacity,  which  is  filled  in  aboui 
30  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  666  galls,  per  minute.  The  total 
head,  including  friction,  the  engineer  estimates  at  160  ft.,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  may  t«  further  increased  if  required. 

The  most  singular  part  is  that  theie  has  been  no  augmenta- 
tion, or  change,  in  the  driving  power,  and  the  44  ft.  of  added 
head  has  certainly  not  produced  resistance  in  accordance  with 
the  usually  assumed  law  in  such  cases,  or  as  the  cube  of  the 
head  or  speed.  The  present  case,  and  others  of  the  kind,  dis- 
prove by  actual  experiment  any  such  limitation  of  head 
.       or  resistances  in  centrifugal  pumping. 

FKOH  MESSRS.  W.   T.    OARRATT  ft  CO.,   SAN   FRANCISCO.* 

The  company  above  named  supply  the  following  in- 
teresting facts  in  respect  to  the  pump  sliown  in  the  draw- 
ing on  this  page.  The  general  design,  as  seen,  is  simple, 
and  carried  out  carefully  in  respect  to  proportions, 
curves  and  section  of  the  waterways,  and  compares  to 
designs  made  by  the  author  for  Slessrs.  W.  T.  Gar- 
ratt  &  Co.  in  1887,  since  then  extensively  applied  to 
raising  water  from  deep  wells  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  pump  from  which  the  drawing  is  taken  is  one 
of  5  in.  bore  that  has  been  at  work  for  more  than  two 
years  past,  raising  900  galls,  jjer  minute,  or  at  the  rate  of 
12,000,000  galls,  in  24  hours,  against  a  head  of  123  ft., 
for  the  city  service  at  San  Jose,  Cal. 

This  is  the  Iiighest  pressure  for  a  single  pump  oper- 
ating in  constant  service  that  can  be  referred  to  at  this 
time.  Pumps  less  adapted  to  high  pressure  have  been 
operated  against  a  head  of  130  ft.  for  a  time,  but  not,  as 
in  this  case,  for  constant  daily  service. 
The  following  notes  are  sent  by  the  makers  : 
"  The  drawing  is  to  a  scale  of  ,V  —  |  in.  =  1  ft.  The 
pump  was  erected  about  July,  1892.  The  discharge 
nozzle  is  .'">  in.  diameter,  and  the  impeller  30  in.  diameter. 
The  suction  pipes  (two)  are  6  in.  diameter.  The  up-take 
pilj^e,  above  the  air  vessel,  is  10  in.  diameter.  The  en- 
gine employed  is  of  50  H.P.,  rated,  and  speed  of  the 
pimip  about  700  revolutions  per  minute. 

"  The  driving  shaft  is  about  90  ft,  and  with  at- 
tached weights,  such  as  pulleys,  couplings  and  pump 
parts,  amounting  to  more  than  a  ton.  is  perfectly  bal- 
anced by  water  thrust  beneath  the  impeller,  the  shallow 
vanes  there  being  trimmed  at  the  works  to  balance  at  a 
low  head,  the  shaft  and  its  fittings  compensating  for  added 
head  up  to  123  ft. 

"  The  foot-pounds  of  work,  922,500,  make  about  28  II.P., 
and,  while  no  accurate  tests  liave  been  made,  we  believe  the 
efflciency  to  be  as  high  as  60  per  cent.,  and  quite  as  much  as 
can  be  attained  with  a  piston  pump,  such  as  is  commonly  em- 
ployed under  the  conditions.  The  water  is  drawn  from  gravel 
strata  through  tube-wells,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  sand 
and  grit  that  would  soon  destroy  pumps  having  sliding  sur- 
faces. 

"In  experimenting  with  the  pump  there  was  developed 
some  anomalous  conditions  of  working,  not  explainal)le  by 
our  previous  experience.  At  an  increase  of  speed  from  700  to 
800  revolutions  or  more,  the  work  fell  off  to  some  extent,  and 
there  is  apparently  a  determinate  volume  or  flow  at  which  the 
greatest  efflciency  is  attained.*  Tlie  water  is  balanced  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  formula  V  =  ^  2g  U.  or  at  675  revolutions, 
the  impeller  being  30  in.  diameter.  This  leaves  75  revolutions 
to  overcome  the  resistances  to  flow. " 

trriLIZINO  TANGENTIAL  ENERGT. 

There  is  an  account  in  Le  Oenie  Civil,  Vol.  XXIV,  page 


*  The  pamp  having  a  cut-off  or  throat  piece,  and  rtqniring  a  definite 
■pead  In  respect  to  the  head,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  resoit  alx)Te 
noted.-J.R;  *  ' 
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392,  of  a  centrifugal  pump  designed  by  M.  Schabaver,  in 
which  the  discharge  from  the  impeller  enters  an  annular 
chamber  consisting  of  a  narrow  slit  around  the  impeller, 
widening  out  gradually  to  the  discharge  chamber.  The  com- 
parison with  common  practice  is  in  gradually  reducing  the 
velocity  of  the  discharge  water  from  the  impeller,  so  as  to 
utilize  as  far  as  possible  the  radial  energy,  compared  with 
discharging  directly  into  the  scroll  or  discharge  chamber, 
gaining  thereby  inductive  effect  only. 

The  utilization  of  the  rotative  energy  in  this  manner  is  not 
a  new  subject,  in  so  far  as  its  dynamical  treatment.  Professor 
James  Thomson  presented  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, in  England,  nearlv  20  years  ago,  a  paper  in  which  the 
utilization  of  tangential  energy  in  centrifugal  pumps  was 
treated  from  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  dealing  with  the 
forces  involved  in  an  abstract  way,  and  proposing  a  "  whirl- 
pool" chamber  beyond  the  impeller. 

In  1884-85  Mr.  Byron  Jackson,  of  San  Francisco,  embodie<l 
in  a  series  of  pumps  what  he  called  whirlpool  action,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  absorb  and  utilize  the  energy  due  to  the 
velocity  with  which  the  water  leaves  the  impeller.  Mr.  Jack- 
son's practice  corresponds  to  that  shown  or  described  in  the 
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Schabaver  pumps,  but  without  the  diverging  sides  or  expand- 
ing chamber  between  the  impeller  and  the  discbarge  way,  he 
relying  on  the  increasing  section  due  to  increasing  diameter, 
otherwise  the  action  of  the  pumps  is  the  same. 

But  even  the  diverging  sides  or  expanding  chamber  between 
the  impeller  and  discharge-way  is  not  new.  In  1892,  Mr. 
G.  \V.  Price,  also  of  San  Francisco,  prepared  drawings,  which 
we  have  examined,  for  pumps  identical  with  the  alleged  in- 
vention of  M.  Schabaver,  and  in  which  the  section  of  tlie 
water  wav  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  diminishing  veloci- 
ties and  mcrease  of  volume  from  the  impellers  outward,  so 
this  feature  of  construction  comes  back  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  sustains  our  claim  of  an  advanced  practise  there. 

The  account  of  the  Schabaver  pump,  by  M.  Gerard  La- 
vergne,  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  limit  for  the  profitable  employment  of  centrifugal 
pumps  has  hitherto  been  held  to  be  at  lifts  of  40  to  60  ft., 
while  their  best  efficiency  is  found  at  lifts  considerably  lower. 
The  combination  of  two  or  more  centrifugal  pumps  in  series, 
one  delivering  into  the  suction  pipe  of  another,  enables  them 
to  be  used  for  high  lifts  without  loss  of  efficiencj,  but  at  the 


cost  of  some  complication  and  a  large  initial  outlay.*  The 
present  article  describes  methods  of  construction  which  have 
been  devised  by  M.  Schabaver  to  adapt  the  centrifugal  system 
to  high  lifts.  The  object  of  the  construction  is  to  enable  the 
high  velocity  with  which  the  water  must  leave  the  blades  of 
the  pump  to  transform  itself  into  low  velocity  with  high  press- 
ure, and  at  the  same  lime  to  avoid  the  shocks  and  eddies  bv 
which  energy  is  dissipated  at  high  lifts  in  the  ordinary  centrif- 
ugal pumps.  To  effect  this  purpose  the  discharge  through 
the  wheel  casing  is  taken  through  a  narrow  orifice  extending 
round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  casing.  This  orifice 
gradually  widens  outward,  so  that  the  water  arrives  without 
shock  in  a  spiral  collector  surrounding  the  pump  and  leading 
into  the  discharge  pipe.  The  width  of  the  orifice  is  made 
such  as  to  give  the  required  flow  at  the  velocity  due  to  the 
head  against  the  pump,  with  a  coefficient  of  contraction 
(about  0.6)  allowed  for.  A  series  of  experiments  were  made 
with  a  pump  of  this  type  of  16  in.  diameter  across  the  blades, 
with  4  in.  suction  and  discbarge.  It  was  actuated  by  a 
25-H.P.  engine,  whose  efficiency,  measured  by  comparing  the 
work  on  a  brake  with  the  indicator  diagram,  was  80  per  cent. 
The  efficiency  of  the  transmission  was  also  obtained,  and  thus 
by  taking  indicator  diagrams  the  work  transmitted  to  the 
pump  shaft  could  t)e  calculated.  Diagrams  are  given  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  pump  in  terms  of  the  lift  for  deliveries  vary- 
ing from  1  to  4i  galls,  per  second,  in  which  the  lift  ranges 
from  0  to  164  ft.  The  maximum  efficiency  is  58  per  cent.,  and 
was  found  only  with  the  greatest  flow— viz.,  about  4i  galls, 
per  second.  For  any  flow  the  maximum  efficiency  occurred 
at  alK>ut  50  to  60  ft.  lift  and  increased  continually  with  the 
flow.  The  variations  of  efl3ciency  from  one  lift  to  another 
were  also  less  with  the  larger  flow.  The  same  results  are  ex- 
pressed in  another  set  of  curves  which  give  the  efficiency  as  a 
function  of  the  flow.  In  another  diagram  the  height  to  which 
the  water  was  raised  is  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  speed 
of  the  pump.  A  similar  curve  being  drawn  to  express  the 
theoretical  lift  as  given  by  the  equation  t;'  =  2  p  A,  where  t  is 
the  resultant  of  the  radial  and  tangential  velocities  at  the  va- 
rious speeds,  it  ig  seen  that  the  pump  fulfills  its  purpose  very 
perfectly  in  reducing  the  velocity  of  the  water  without  loss  of 
head. 

"  In  another  form  of  pump  directed  to  the  same  purptose, 
the  blades  are  made  hollow  and  large,  occupying  half  the  vol- 
ume of  the  casing  and  covering  half  its  circumference — some- 
what of  the  form  of  a  hatchet-blade.  The  blades  are  set 
radially,  since  it  is  found  that  the  loss  by  shock  at  the  entrance 
of  the  water  is  insignificant.  This  arrangement  of  blades, 
together  with  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  casing  in  the  radial 
sense,  gives  the  water,  after  issuing  from  between  the  blades, 
plenty  of  space  in  which  to  lose  its  velocity  without  shock 
before  entering  the  discharge-pipe.  This  pump,  delivering 
5+  galls,  per  second  to  65.6  ft.  of  height,  gave  an  efficiency  of 
65  per  cent.,  and  delivering  6i  galls,  to  32.8  ft.  of  height  gave 
an  efficiency  of  68  per  cent.  With  further  experience  still 
better  results  may  be  expected. " 

There  Is  a  provoking  omission  of  the  efficiency  in  working 
at  different  heads,  from  0  to  164  ft.  There  is  also  something 
inexplainable  in  the  statement  that  "  for  any  flow  the  maxi- 
mum efficiency  occurred  at  50  to  60  ft.  lift,  and  increased  con- 
tinually with  the  flow."  Unless  the  translator  is  wrong  here, 
the  experimenter  was,  because  such  a  result  is  hardly  sup- 
posable. 

The  results  described  in  the  last  paragraph  are  not  surpris- 
ing. There  are  several  reasons  why  vanes  of  the  form  de- 
scribed should  give  a  good  result.  The  fact  of  their  being 
set  radially  shows  that  the  designer  attached  but  little  impor- 
tance to  the  curve  or  shape  of  the  vanes.  -IndvHry. 


ENGINE  CYLINDER  CLEARANCES  AND  INITIAL 
CONDENSATlON.t 


Bt  Michael  liONORioGE,  M.A.,  M.I.C.E. 


The  examination  of  such  cylinder  drawings  as  have  been 
submitted  to  the  writer's  consideration  during  recent  years 
has  led  him  to  believe  that  he  may,  without  presumption,  and 
perhaps  with  advantage  to  steam  users,  draw  attention  to  a 
point  which,  though  it  materjally  affects  economy  of  work- 
ing, seems  to  be  frequently  overlooked  in  cylinder  designs. 
That  point  is  t?ie  amount  of  clearance  turface.     All  engineers, 


•  The  amoant  of  "  initial  outlay"  is  not  pet,  ,  but  ie  inconrtderable,  as 
can  be  seen  by  comparing  with  lis.  22,  iind  in  aujr  casu  IB  not  more  than  half 
as  mnch  as  for  piston  pumps —J.  F. 

t  From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bngloe,  Boiler  and  Employ^ra'  Liability 
Insarauce  Com|)anf ,  for  1893. 
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and  many  who  use  enpines,  are  aware  that  the  wclglit  of  steam 
passing  through  the  cylinder,  iis  measured  from  the  indicator 
diagram,  is  ulwaj's  less,  and  generally  considerably  less,  than 
the  weight  of  water  evaporated  in  the  Imiler.  The  difference 
they  ascribe,  quite  correclly,  to  cylimhT  condensation,  and 
they  see  that  but  for  this  condensation  the  quantity  of  sleam 
used  and  the  weight  of  coal  burnt  for  a  certain  if.P.  would 
he  very  much  less  than  they  actually  are.  Anything,  there- 
fore, tliat  tends  to  increase  or  dindnish  initial  condensation  is 
worth  consideration.  Now,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  cyl- 
inder condensation  is  produced  hy  cylinder  metal  ;  that  it  is 
most  active  during  the  first  part  of  the  admission  before  the 
pi.ston  has  begun  to  move,  and  that  the  quantity  of  water  in 
the  cylinder  ceases  to  increase  either  wlicn  or  soon  after  the 
steam  has  been  cut  off  ;  in  otlier  wonls,  that  the  extent  of  the 
metallic  surface  e.\|>ose<l  to  the  steam  during  the  period  of 
admission  determines,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  amount  of 
the  cylinder  condensation  and  the  economy  of  the  engine. 

This  is  the  point  which  seems  to  the  writer  to  l)e  sometimes 
lost  sight  of.  Let  us  take  one  or  two  examples  :  Consider 
tigs.  1  and  3,  represcntinjr  tlie  clearance  at  the  back  end  of  tlie 
high-pressure  cylinder  of  a  compound  tandem  condensing  eu- 


stcam  before  the  piston  begins  to  move  amounted  to  no  less 
than  6.75  sq.  ft.,  or  35.5  sq.  ft.  per  cubic  foot  of  clearance 
volume. 

lA>t  us  see,  now,  how  this  extra  surface  was  brought  in. 

First,  we  have  a  nut  to  secure  the  piston  to  the  piston-rod, 
and  a  large  recess  in  the  cover  to  receive  the  nut.  A  cotter 
sunk  in  the  piston  would  have  presented  less  surface  to  the 
steam  ;  but  if  a  nut  was  preferred,  it  need  not  have  been  so 
deep,  nor  nee<l  the  clearance  between  it  and  the  bottom  of  the 
recess  have  teen  about  three  times  as  much  as  between  the 
piston  and  the  cylinder  cover. 

Second,  there  is  no  collar  bush  in  the  cover  to  prevent  tlie 
steam  getting  into  the  stufling-box  as  far  as  the  metallic  pack- 
ing, which  is  bolted  to  the  flange  ah;  consequently  the  whole 
of  the  surface  in  the  neck  and  stuffing-box  are  condensing 
and  evaporating  surfaces.  In  many  cases  this  surface  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  present  instance.  It  is  said  that  one  of 
the  advantages  of  metallic  packing  is  that  it  leaves  the  rods 
free,  and  therefore  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  any  collar  bush. 
The  writer  would  rather  say  that  one  of  the  advantages  of 
metjdlic  packing  is  that  it  will  adjust  itself  to  the  rod  and 
keep  the  gland  steam  light  if  the  piston  and  collar  bush  wear 
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gine.  The  diameters  of  the  cylinders  were  12  in.  and  23  in.  ; 
the  stroke  of  the  pistons  2  ft.  6  in.  ;  the  speed  80  revolutions 
per  minute  ;  the  cylinders  were  completely  jacketed,  and  the 
high-pressure  had  Corliss  valves  ;  the  boiler  pressure  was 
80  lbs.,  and  the  number  of  expansions  varied  fro-n  13.9  to 
19.3.  Surely  such  an  engine  should  have  In-en  economical. 
Vet  the  rate  of  consumption  was  found  on  trial  to  varv  from 
30  lbs.  per  I.H.P.  per  hour  with  steam  in  the  jackets,  to"21  ll)s. 
with  the  iackct  supplies  shut  ofl. 

Tl>e  indicator  diagrams  of  which  tig.  3  is  a  specimen  sug- 
gest the  cause— the  slow  rise  of  the  compression  curve,  the 
appearance  of  late  admission,  although  the  valves  had  nearly 
jV  in.  lead,  and  the  full  expimsion  curve  all  point  to  excessive 
initial  condensation  and  in  fact  from  51  per  cent.,  or  roughly 
speaking  one-half,  of  the  steam  entering  the  cylinder  was  con- 
densetl  during  the  period  of  admis.sion.  Why  was  the  con- 
densation so  e.xecessive?  Rather  ask.  Why  was  the  surface 
exposed  to  the  entering  steam  so  great  ? 

The  volume  swept  through  by  the  piston  up  to  the  point  of 
cut-off  in  the  particular  trial  which  gave  the  mean  diagram 
(fig.  3)  was  0.29  cub.  ft.  The  surface  required  to  contain  this 
volume  is  that  of  two  circles,  each  12  in.  diameter,  and  a  l)elt 
of  the  circumferenci-  of  the  cylinder  4.4  in.  long— altogether 
2.73  sq.  ft.,  or  9.4  sq.  ft.  per  cubic  foot  contained.  This  is 
the  irreducible  minimum  of  surface,  the  ideal  at  which  the 
designer  of  the  cylinder  should  have  aimed.  The  actual 
amount  of  surface  is  7.9  ^\.  ft.,  or  27.3  .sq.  ft.  per  cubic  foot, 
of  which  the  clearance  surface  or  the  surface  exposed  to  the 


down,  and  the  rod  does  not  run  exactly  coincidenlly  with  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder. 

Third,  there  is  a  space  between  the  cover  and  the  cylinder 
c  d.  This  is  bounded  by  two  belts  of  surface  e  e,  d  d,  in  this 
case  each  only  li  in.  wide,  but  in  some  instances  as  much  as 
9  in.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  this  surface  is  to  be  suppressed, 
for  if  the  cover  were  made  to  tit  the  cylinder  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  it  off.  Is  It  possilde  to  make  the  cover  conical 
and  an  exact  fit  into  a  conical  spigot  in  the  cylimlcr,  so  that 
when  the  a8l)e8tos  thread  or  lead  wire  or  other  material  used 
for  jointing  is  put  f>elween  the  flanges,  the  male  and  female 
cones  shall  l>p  just  clear  of  each  other,  the  space  being  so 
small  that  water  would  be  held  in  it  by  capillary  attraction  ? 
As  to  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  annular  space  which  will 
hold  water  under  such  circumstance,  .Mr.  Bryan  Donkin  has 
been  kind  enough  to  make  some  experiments  for  the  writer, 
which  have  shown  that  when  the  space  is  A  in.  water  is  not 
retained,  but  the  surfaces  e  e,  d  d  are  both  active  as  condensers 
and  evaporators.  When,  however,  the  space  is  reduced  to 
,',  in.  water  is  held  to  a  certain  extent.  These  experiments 
were  made  with  a  "  Kevealer,"  so  that  the  condensation  and 
evaporation  mi^'ht  be  visible.  In  the  case  of  the  cylinder  of 
a  steam-engine  it  is  probable  that  a  space  of  j",  in.  would  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  inactivity  of  the  bounding  surfaces,  as  oil 
would  undoubtedly  be  deposited  upon  tliese  surfaces,  and 
would  soon  reduce  the  space  between  them  sufficiently  to  en- 
sure the  retention  of  water  between  them,  and  thus  prevent 
the  [entrance    of   steam    and    the    consequent   condensation 
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and  re-evaporation  due   to  their  absorbing  and   giving  out 
lieat. 

Fourth,  there  is  tlie  end  surface  «  «  of  Ibe  liner,  and  the  c  >r- 
respondiug  anaulus  dfol  the  cover,  amounting  to  no  less  than 
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1.22  sq.  ft.,  or  15}  per  cent,  of  the  total  surface  exposed  to 
the  steam  up  to  the  point  of  cut-off.  This  is  the  price  paid  in 
this  instance,  and  not  in  this  instance  only,  for  a  steam  jacket 
to  the  barrel  of  a  cylinder.  If  condensation  be  proportional, 
eeteri*  paribus,  to  surface,  it  means  that  by  putting  in  the 
liner  to  form  the  jacliet  we  have  increased  the  cylinder  con- 
densation by  8  per  cent.,  when  working  witliout  steam  in  the 
jacket,  beyond  what  it  would  have  been  hail  there  been  no 
liner  and  no  jacket.  The  point  is  not  without  importance, 
because  it  is  a  common  practi.se  to  assert,  or  at  least  to  imply, 
that  because  a  jacketed  engine  proves  to  lie  more  economical 
with  steam  in  tlic  jackets  than  without,  therefore  the  engine 
is  more  economical  than  it  would  have  been  had  there  been 
no  jacket.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  exponents  of  such 
opinions  that  the  engine  might  have  done  better  without  the 
jacket  altogether  than  witli  the  jacket  and  the  .steam  supply 
shut  off.  The  writer  does  not  wish  the  foregoing  remarks  to 
be  taken  as  implying  that  jackets  are  a  useless  complication. 
All  he  wishes  to  make  clear  is  that  a  barrel  jacket  may  be  put 
in  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  source  of  loss  instead  of  gain. 

Fifth,  there  are  the  steam  passages  and  the  exhaust  valve- 
boxes  and  valves.  The  surface  of  the  steam  passages  is  least 
in  a  cylinder  with  a  slide-valve  at  each  end,  because  there  is 
only  a  single  short  passage  at  each  end.  And  here  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  that  the  internal  surfaces  of  this  passage  are 
not  cooled  by  the  escape  of  the  exhaust  tlirough  them  any 
more  than  they  would  be  if  the  exhaust  escaped  through 
special  passages,  for  the  temperature  to  which  the  metal  is 
expo8e<l  is  in  either  case  that  corresponding  to  the  exhaust 
pressure.  In  the  Corliss  cylinder  there  are  two  passages  at 
each  end,  unless  the  steam-valves  be  placed  underneath  and 
alongside  the  exhaust-valves,  and  the  steam  be  admitted 
through  the  exhaust  valve  boxes.  In  small  cylinders,  how- 
ever, little  is  gained  bv  this  device,  though  for  large  ones  it 
affords  a  means  of  reducing  the  surface  considerably.  Also 
in  the  Corliss  engine  there  is  always  the  concave  surface  and 
two  ends  of  the  exhaust  valve-box,  as  well  as  the  correspond- 
ing surfaces  of  the  exhaust-valve.  How  much  of  this  can  be 
rendered  non  effective  by  making  the  valve  fit  the  box  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  The  usual  plan  is  to  make  the  valve  fill  all 
that  part  of  the  box  which  is  not  required  for  the  passage  of 
the  steam  through  it  when  the  exhaust  port  is  open,  the  object 
being  to  reduce  the  clearance  space.  But  in  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  of  a  compound  engine  clearance  surface  is  probably 
of  more  consequence  than  clearance  space,  and  if  valves  can- 
not be  made  to  fit  so  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  box  as  to 
prevent  steum  getting  between  the  two,  it  might  be  better  to 


accept  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  box  as  an  inevitable 
evil,  and  to  reduce  that  of  the  valve  by  cutting  it  down  to  the 
smallest  dimensions,  regardless  of  the  consequent  increase  oi 
the  clearance  volume. 

Let  us  take  another  case,  fig.  5  ;  the  case  of  a  cylinder  re- 
duced in  diameter  by  means  of  a  liner.  This  is  a  plan  often 
adopted  when  steam  pressures  are  raised,  but  it  is  not  always 
as  successful  as  expected,  nor  is  it  always  safe,  for  the  area  of 
the  cylinder  end  which  is  exposed  to  the  increased  pressure  is 
not  reduced.  In  the  present  case,  the  cylinder  was  originally 
33  in.  diameter  by  3  ft.  stroke,  and  the  diameter  of  the  liner 
is  23  in.  The  surface  presented  to  the  steam  by  the  liner  and 
by  the  corresponding  annulus  of  the  cylinder  cover  amounts, 
therefore,  to  5.4  sq.  ft.  or  to  nearly  twice  the  area  of  the  pis- 
ton. The  clearance  surface  and  volume  are  18  3  sq.  ft.  and 
1.18  cub.  ft.  Uad  the  steam  been  cut  off  at  0.147  of  the 
stroke,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  surface  exposed  to  the  steam 
would  have  been  20.97  sq.  ft.,  or  16.5  sq.  ft.  per  cubic  foot  of 
volume  swept  through.  When  the  diagram  (fig.  4)  was  taken 
the  admission  continued  nearly  twice  as  long,  or  till  0.3  of  the 
stroke,  yet  the  effect  of  the  large  extent  of  surface  in  produc- 
ing condensation  becomes  evident  on  comparing  the  expansion 
curve  with  the  hyperbola.  As  a  contrast,  turn  to  fig.  6,  rep- 
resenting the  end  of  a  cylinder  22  in.  diameter  by  3  ft.  stroke. 
Here  the  clearance  surface  and  volume  are  reduced  almost  aa 
much  as  it  is  possible  to  reduce  them,  the  first  being  8.02  sq.  ft., 
and  the  second  0.369  cub.  ft.  Assuming  the  steam  to  be  cut 
off  at  0.147  of  the  stroke,  as  before,  the  surface  per  cubic  foot 
of  volume  swept  through  by  the  piston  up  to  the  end  of  ad- 
mission would  be  only  6.9  sq.  ft.  The  writer  hoped  to  have 
been  able  to  give  a  diagram  from  a  cylinder  of  this  design, 
but  unfortunately  the  engine  was  not  completed  in  time. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  connection  with  cylinder  surface 
which  it  may  be  well  to  touch  upon,  having  regard  to  the 
large  number  of  short-stroke  inverted  vertical  engines  which 
are  now  built  for  driving  mills.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  ratio 
between  t4ie  cylinder  diameter  and  the  stroke. 

To  make  the  point  clear  without  unnecessary  complication, 
consider  the  two  plain  cylinders  A  B  C  D,ab  e  d,  fig.  7.  with- 
out ports  or  clearance  spaces,  A  B  C  D  having  a  piston  area 
of  1  sq.  ft.  and  a  stroke  of  4  ft.,  and  ab  edn  piston  area  of 
4  sq.  ft.  and  a  stroke  of  1  ft.;  then  both  cylinders  will  have 


the  same  capacity,  and  with  the  same  speed  of  rotation  will 
develop  the  same  power,  with  the  same  initial  pressure  and 
ratio  of  expansion. 
First,  suppose  the  cutoff  to  take  place  at  M  and  m  at  one- 
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fourth  of  the  stroke  ;  then  the  volume  of  the  Bteam  admitted 
in  each  case  will  be  1  cub.  ft.,  but  the  areas  of  the  surfaces 
which  enclose  this  1  cub.  ft.  will  differ  considerably,  the  areas 
of  the  two  ends  and  of  the  belts  A  M,  a  mot  the  barrels  being 
5.54  sq.  ft.  and  9.78  sq.  ft.  Therefore,  if  condensation  be 
proportional  to  surface,  the  quantity  of  steam  condensed  in 
the  short-stroke  cylinder  would,  other  things  being  equal,  be 
177  per  cent,  of  that  in  the  long. 

If,  however,  the  steam,  instead  of  being  cut  off  at  one-fourth, 
were  cut  off  at  three-fourths  of  the  stroke,  the  case  would  be 
different.  Then  the  volume  of  the  steam  cut  off  A  N  N  B, 
a  nnb  would  be  8  cub.  ft.,  and  the  enclosing  surfaces  12.62 
sq.  ft.,  or  4.31  sq.  ft.  per  cubic  foot  in  the  case  of  A  B  C  D, 
and  13.33  sq.  ft.,  or  4.44  sq.  ft.  per  cubic  foot  in  the  case  of 
abed.  Therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  the  condensa- 
tion In  a  b  c  d  would  be  106  per  cent,  of  that  \vi  A  B  C  D. 
Thus,  even  if  both  engines  were  run  at  the  same  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  short  cylinder  will  have  but  little 
more  water  at  the  point  of  cut-off  than  the  long  one  when  the 
cut-off  takes  place  late  in  the  stroke. 

Generally,  however,  the  two  engines  woulil  not  be  run  at 
the  same  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  but  rather  at  the 
same  piston  speed,  in  which  case  the  short-stroke  engine  would 
make  four  times  as  many  revolutions  as  the  long-stroke,  and 
the  periodic  times  during  which  heat  is  absorbed  and  given 
out  would  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  revolutions. 

Now,  it  has  been  assumed,  in  discussing  initial  condensa- 
tion, that  the  amount  of  condensation  is  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  periodic  time.  How  far  this  assumption  is 
based  on  fact  remains  to  be  ascertained,  but  supposing  it  to 
be  true,  then  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions, the  condenser  would  be  twice  as  great  in  the  long-stroke 
engine  as  in  the  short.  Thus,  when  runnini;  at  the  same  pis- 
ton speed,  the  short-stroke  engine  would  make  less  water  than 
the  long. 

There  is  no  intention  of  asserting  that  these  conclusions  are 
beyond  question.  They  will  be  modified  somewhat  when  the 
surfaces  va  the  steam  passages  and  valves  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  probably  to  a  greater  extent  by  future  experimen- 
tal knowledge  of  the  dependence  of  condensation  upon  peri- 
odic time.  All  the  writer  wishes  to  suggest  to  the  insured  is 
that  the  engineer  has  to  do  something  more  than  fix  the  cyl- 
inder diameter,  the  stroke,  and  number  of  the  expansions  if  a 
high  efficiency  is  required,  and  that  the  care  bestowed  on  the 
details  of  a  cvlinder  may  influence  the  economy  of  the  engine 
in  no  small  clegree.  --..•.. 


AN  OLD  JAPANESE  BRIDGE. 


One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  spanning  long  rivers  and 
streams  in  Japan,  is  that  they  are  subject  to  floods,  which 
sweep  bridge  piers  and  carry  everything  before  tliem.  In 
olden  times  a  crossing  was  sometimes  effected  with  ferry- 
boats, and  in  villages  and  country  districts  ropes  were  slung 
from  side  to  side  of  the  rivers,  and  passengers  were  trans- 
ferred in  a  cradle  traveling  along  it. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are  now  thousands  of  bridges 
of  long  span,  built  of  iron  and  limber.  The  illustration  on 
page  506  is  from  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  famous  old  bridges 
in  Japan,  a  model  of  which  was  exhibited  a  year  ago  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition.  The  bridge  was  built  over  the  Kuiobe 
River,  in  Aimoto  Village,  in  the  province  of  Etchin  ;  it  has 
iherefore  been  known  as  Aimoto-bashi  (Love  Bridge).  The 
bridge  site  was  chosen  in  1655  at  a  narrow  point  of  the 
river,  and  the  first  structure  erected.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  renewed  every  20  or  30  years,  with  no  change  in  the  de- 
sign. Last  year."  however,  it  was  replaced  bv  a  new  bridge, 
consisting  of  wooden  libs,  of  160  ft.  span.  The  last  bridge  of 
the  old  type  was  constructed  iu  1863.  and  lasted  more  than 
25  years,  though  the  timbers  were  not  protectetl.  This  bridge, 
in  common  with  the  other  old  bridges  in  Japan,  was  built  on 
the  cantilever  principle,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
superstructure  rested  on  the  natural  rock.  The  total  length 
was  206  ft.,  the  central  span  being  150  ft.,  with  beam  bridges 
of  26  ft.  on  each  side.  The  length  of  the  bridge  at  the  middle 
of  the  stream  was  50  ft.  The  six  cantilevers  of  1  ft.  5  in.  X 
1  ft.  1  in.  timbers  projected  from  each  side,  gradually  approach- 
inw  each  other,  until  the  intermediate  span  was  50  ft. 

This  was  then  spanned  by  three  beams  of  2  ft.  2  in.  X  1  ft. 
1  in.,  and  the  planking  laid  on  them.  The  slope  of  the  canti- 
levers was  1  in  2^.  The  bamboo  baskets  filled  with  stones,  in 
the  foreground  of  the  picture,  are  called  ^'aA^o  (snake  baskets), 
and  they  are  used  as  protective  works  for  river  banks,  being 
still  found  on  the  shores  of  some  of  the  Japanese  rivers. 

Bridges  similar  in  caostruction  to  this  one  are  to  be  seen  in 


many  parts  of  Japan,  though  their  spans  are  not  as  long  as 
this.  Slodem  cantilever  bridges  of  iron  and  steel  are  built  on 
this  same  principle,  though,  of  course,  such  a  structure  as  this 
requires  more  timber  than  where  trussing  is  resorted  to.  It 
is,  however,  an  interesting  specimen  of  bridge  architecture  as 
practised  in  old  Japan. 


THE  ENIGMAS  OF  THE  ELEMENTS. 


The  following  interesting  discussion  on  this  subject  forms 
part  of  the  annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  delivered  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing held  in  Oxford  : 

"  Of  the  scientific  enigmas  which  still,  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  defy  solution,  the  nature  and  oriein  of 
what  are  called  the  elements  is  the  most  notable.  It  is  not, 
l^erliaps,  easy  to  give  a  precise  logical  reason  for  the  feeling 
that  the  existence  of  our  65  elements  is  a  strange  anomaly  and 
conceals  some  much  simpler  state  of  facts.  But  the  convic- 
tion is  irresistible.  We  cannot  conceive,  on  any  possible  doc- 
trine of  cosmogony,  how  these  65  elements  came  into  existence. 
A  third  of  them  form  the  substance  of  this  planet.  Another 
tliird  are  useful,  but  somewhat  rare.  The  remaining  third  are 
curiosities  scattered  haphazard,  but  very  scantily,  over  the 
globe,  with  no  other  apparent  function  but  to  provide  occupa- 
tion for  the  collector  and  the  chemist.  Some  of  them  are  so 
like  each  other  that  only  a  chemist  can  tell  them  apart ;  others 
differ  immeasurably  from  each  other  in  every  conceivable  par- 
ticular. In  cohesion,  in  weight,  in  conductivity,  in  melting 
point,  in  chemical  proclivities,  they  vary  in  every  degree. 
They  seem  to  have  as  much  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
pebbles  on  a  sea  beach,  or  the  contents  of  an  ancient  lumber 
room.  Whether  you  believe  that  creation  was  the  work  of  de- 
sign or  of  inconscient  law,  it  is  equally  diflScult  to  imagine 
how  this  random  collection  of  dissimilar  materials  came  to- 
gether. Many  have  been  the  attempts  to  solve  this  enigma  ; 
but  up  till  now  they  have  left  it  more  impenetrable  than  be- 
fore. A  conviction  that  here  was  something  to  discover  lay 
beneath  the  persistent  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  transmuta- 
tion of  other  metals  into  gold,  which  brought  the  alchemy  of 
the  Middle  Ages  into  being.  When  the  immortal  discovery 
of  Dalton  established  that  the  atoms  of  each  of  these  ele- 
ments have  a  special  weight  of  their  own,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  combine  in  fixed  ponderable  proportions  from 
which  they  never  depart,  it  renewed  the  hope  that  some  com- 
mon origin  of  the  elements  was  in  sight.  The  theory  was  ad- 
vanced that  all  these  weights  were  multiples  of  the  weight  of 
hydrogen — in  other  words,  that  each  elementary  atom  was 
only  a  greater  or  a  smaller  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  com- 
pacted by  some  strange  machinery  into  one.  The  most  elabo- 
rate analyses,  conducted  by  chemists  of  the  highest  eminence 
— conspicuously  by  the  illustrious  Stas — were  directed  to  the 
question  whether  there  was  any  trace  in  fact  of  the  theoretic 
idea  that  the  atoms  of  each  element  consist  of  so  many  atoms 
or  even  of  so  many  half  atoms  of  hydrogen.  But  the  reply  of 
the  laboratories  has  always  been  clear  and  certain— that  there 
is  not  in  the  facts  the  faintest  foundation  for  such  a  theory. 

"  Then  came  the  discovery  of  the  spectral  analysis,  and  men 
thought  that  with  an  instrument  of  such  inconceivable  deli- 
cacy we  should  at  last  find  out  something  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  atom.  The  result  has  been  wholly  disappointing.  Spec- 
tral analysis  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Huggins  and  Mr.  Lockyer 
and  others  has  taught  us  things  of  which  the  world  little  ex- 
pected to  be  told.  We  have  been  enabled  to  measure  the  speed 
with  which  clouds  of  blazing  hydrogen  course  across  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  sun  ;  we  have  learned  the  pace — the  fabulous  pace 
—at  which  the  most  familiar  stars  have  been  for  ages  ap- 
proaching to  or  receding  from  our  planet,  without  apparently 
affecting  the  proportions  of  the  patterns  which,  as  far  as  his- 
torical record  goes  back,  the^  have  always  delineated  on  the 
evening  sky.  We  have  received  some  information  about  the 
olcmentary  atoms  themselves.  We  have  learned  that  each 
sort  of  atom  when  healed  strikes  upon  the  ether  a  vibration,  or 
set  of  vibrations,  whose  rate  is  all  its  own  ;  and  that  no  one 
mom  or  combination  of  atoms  in  producing  its  own  spectrum 
tncroaches  even  to  the  extent  of  a  single  line  upon  the  spec- 
trum that  is  peculiar  to  its  neighbor.  We  have  learned  that 
the  elements  which  exist  in  the  stars,  and  specially  in  the  sun, 
are  mainly  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  upon  earth. 
There  are  a  few  lines  in  excess  to  which  we  can  give  no  ter- 
restrial name  ;  and  there  are  some  still  more  puzzling  gaps  in 
our  list.  It  is  a  great  aggravation  of  the  mystery  which  besets 
the  question  of  the  elements  that  among  the  lines  which  arc 
altscnt  from  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  thoseof  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen stand  first.    Oxygen  constitutes  the  largest  portion  of  the 
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foiirtli  of  the  stroke  ;  tlien  the  volume  of  the  steam  admitted 
ill  each  case  will  lie  1  ciil>.  ft.,  liiit  tlic  areas  of  tlic  surfaces 
which  enclose  this  1  cub.  ft.  will  dilTer  considerably,  the  areas 
of  the  two  ends  and  of  the  In-lts  .1  M,  it  m  of  the  liarrels  l)eing 
't.'tX  s<|.  ft.  and  !(.T.S  sq.  ft.  Therefore,  if  condensjition  Ite 
proportional  to  surface,  the  <|uantity  of  steam  condensed  in 
the  short-stroke  cylinder  would,  other  things  l»eing  equal,  he 
177  per  cent,  of  that  in  the  long. 

If,  however,  the  steam,  instead  of  l)eing  cut  ofT  at  one-fourth, 
were  cut  olT  at  three-fourths  of  the  stroke,  the  case  woidd  Ik- 
ililTi-rent.  Then  the  volume  of  the  steam  cutoff  ,1  S  y  li, 
ii  II  It  b  woulil  lie  ;!  ciil).  ft.,  and  the  enclosing  surfaces  12.02 
.>*il.  ft.,  or  4.21  S(|.  ft.  per  cubic  foot  in  the  case  of  .1  11  CD, 
and  i;!.:!:{  sq.  ft.,  or  4.44  sq.  ft.  jht  cubic  foot  in  the  case  of 
<ilicd.  Therefore,  other  things  being  C(|Ual.  the  condensa- 
tion in  II  h  <■  1/  would  lie  HXi  per  cent,  of  that  in  A  Jl  (It. 
Thus,  even  if  both  engines  were  rim  ;il  the  .same  nundier  of 
revolutions  ]xt  miiuite.  the  short  cylinder  will  have  but  little 
more  water  at  the  point  of  cut-ofT  than  the  long  one  when  the 
cut-olT  takes  place  late  in  the  stroke. 

<Jenerally,  however,  the  two  engines  would  not  be  run  at 
the  same  nundM-r  of  revolutions  jmt  nnnnte,  but  rather  at  the 
sjime  jiiston  8|H'ed.  in  which  case  the  short  stroke  en.sine  would 
make  four  times  us  many  revolutions  as  the  long-stroke,  and 
the  iHTiodic  times  during  which  he;it  is  absorbed  and  given 
out  woidd  Im'  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  revolutions. 

Now,  it  has  been  assumed,  in  discussing  initial  condensa- 
tion, that  the  amount  of  condensation  is  jiroportional  to  the 
s(juare  root  of  the  |)crio4lie  time.  J  low  far  this  assumption  is 
ba.sed  on  fact  remains  to  Ik-  ascertained,  but  sujiposing  it  to 
be  true,  then  so  far  as  it  is  alTected  by  the  nundnT  of  revolu- 
tions, the  condenser  would  be  twice  as  grciit  in  the  Ion u  stroke 
engine  as  in  the  short.  Thus,  when  rumiing  at  the  same  pi.s- 
ton  speed,  the  short-stroKe  engine  would  make  less  water  than 
the  long. 

There  is  no  intention  of  as.serting  (hat  these  conclusions  arc 
beyond  ipiestion.  They  will  lie  modified  somewhat  when  the 
sui  faces  in  the  steam  jiiussages  and  valves  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  )irobably  to  a  greater  extent  by  future  experimen- 
tal knowledge  of  tiie  <le|>endence  of  condensation  upon  ]>eri- 
odic  time.  .Ml  the  writer  wishes  to  stiggest  to  the  insured  is 
that  the  engineer  has  to  do  something  more  than  ti.\  the  cyl- 
inder diameter,  the  stroke,  ami  number  of  the  exp.insions  if  a 
high  elliciency  is  required,  and  that  the  care  bestowed  on  the 
d(?tails  of  a  cylinder  may  inllticiu'e  the  economy  of  the  cngiiu- 
in  no  small  degree. 


AN  OLD  JAPANESE  BRIDGE. 


Onk  of  the  gre.-it  dillieulties  of  spaiudng  long  rivers  and 
.streams  in  Japan,  is  that  tliey  are  subject  to  floods,  which 
swee|>  bridge  piers  and  carry  everything  before  tliem.  In 
olden  times  a  crossing  was  sometimes  elTected  with  ferry 
boats,  and  in  villages  and  country  districts  ropes  were  slung 
from  side  to  side  of  the  rivers,  and  passengers  were  trans- 
ferred in  a  cradle  traveling  along  it. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are  now  thousands  of  bridges 
of  long  span,  Imilt  of  iron  aiid  timber.  The  illustration  on 
jtage  .")(«■(  is  from  a  pliotogra]ili  of  one  of  the  famous  old  bridges 
in  Japan,  a  model  of  which  was  exhibited  a  year  ago  at  the 
Chicago  Kxposition.  The  bridge  was  built  over  the  Kuiobe 
Kiver,  in  .Vimoto  Village,  in  the  province  of  Ktchin  ;  it  lias 
Iheiefore  been  known  as  Aimoto-bashi  (Love  llridgei  The 
briilge  site  vva^  chosen  in  Ki.V)  at  a  narrow  point  of  the 
river,  and  the  lirst  structure  crecttHl.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  renewed  every  20  or  JiO  years,  with  no  change  in  the  de- 
sign. Last  vear,  however,  it  was  replaced  by  a  n<-w  bridge, 
consisting  of  wooden  libs,  of  10(1  ft.  span.  The  last  bridge  of 
the  old  type  was  constructed  in  ISO:!,  and  lasteil  more  than 
2o  ye.ars.  ihouirh  the  tiniU-rs  were  not  j>rotected.  This  bridge, 
in  common  with  the  other  olil  bridges  in  Japan,  was  built  on 
the  <'aiitilever  l>rinciple,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
snperstriieture  rested  on  the  natural  rock.  The  total  length 
was  2(M(  ft.,  the  <entral  span  U'ing  1">0  ft.,  with  beam  bridgis 
of  2'i  ft.  on  each  siile.  The  length  of  the  bridge  at  the  middle 
of  the  stream  was  TiO  ft.  The  six  cantilevers  of  I  ft.  o  in.  X 
1  ft.  1  in.  timbers  projected  from  each  side,  gradually  approach- 
ing each  other,  until  the  intermediate  span  was  50  ft. 

This  was  then  sjianned  by  three  beam-s  of  2  ft.  2  in.  X  1  ft. 
1  in.,  and  the  i)lankini:  laidOn  tliem.  The  slo|>e  of  the  canti- 
levers was  1  in  2i.  The  bamboo  baskets  tilled  with  stones,  in 
the  fon-groiind  of  the  |>ictiire,  are  vMnl  jnhi'jo  (snake  baskets), 
and  they  ale  used  as  protective  works  for  river  banks,  being 
still  found  on  the  shores  of  some  of  the  Japanese  rivers. 

Bridges  similar  iu  construction  to  this  one  are  to  be  seen  in 


many  parts  of  Japan,  though  tlieir  spjins  are  not  as  long  as 
this.  Modern  cantilever  bridges  of  iron  ami  stwl  are  built  on 
this  same  principle,  though,  of  (-ourse,  such  a  structure  as  this 
requires  more  timl)er  than  where  trussing  is  resorted  to.  It 
i.s,  however,  an  inten-sting  si>ecimen  of  bri<lge  architecture  as 
practised  in  old  Japan. 


THE  ENIGMAS  OF  THE  ELEMENTS. 


TiiK  following  interesting  discussion  on  this  subject  forms 
part  of  the  annual  address  of  the  I'resiilent  of  the  Hritish  As.so- 
ciation  the  Mar<|iiis  of  Salisbury  delivered  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing held  in  Oxford  : 

"Of  the  scientitic  c^nigmas  which  still,  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  defy  solution,  the  natiin-  and  origin  of 
what  are  called  the  elements  is  the  most  notable.  It  is  not, 
IH-rhaps,  easy  to  give  a  jirecise  logical  reason  for  the  feeling 
that  tlie  existence  of  our  <>.5  elements  is  a  strange  anomaly  and 
conceals  some  much  simpler  state  of  facts.  IJut  the  convic- 
tion is  irresistible.  We  cannot  conceive,  on  any  possible  doc- 
trine of  cosmogony,  how  these  05  <'leinentscame  into  existence. 
.V  thild  of  them  f 01  m  the  substance  of  this  planet.  Another 
third  are  useful,  but  somewhat  rare.  The  remaining  third  are 
curiosities  .scattered  ha]>ha7.ard.  but  verj-  scantily,  over  the 
glolK',  with  no  other  apparent  function  but  to  provide  o<'cupa- 
lion  for  the  colkrtor  and  the  chemist.  Some  of  them  are  so 
like  each  other  that  only  a  chemist  can  tell  them  apart  ;  others 
(litter  iinmca'^urably  from  each  other  in  every  con<-civable  par- 
ticular. In  cohesion,  in  weight,  in  conductivity,  in  melting 
point,  in  chemical  pnx-livities,  they  vary  in  every  degrw. 
They  seem  to  have  as  much  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
pebbles  on  a  sea  Ix-acli,  or  the  contents  of  an  ancient  lund)er 
room.  Whether  you  believe  that  creation  was  the  work  of  de- 
sign or  of  ineonscient  law,  it  is  <'qually  ditlicult  to  imagine 
how  this  random  colh-ction  of  dissimilar  materials  came  to- 
gether. Mtmy  have  been  the  attempts  to  solve  this  enigma  ; 
but  up  till  now  they  have  left  it  more  inijicnetrable  than  be- 
fore. A  conviction  that  here  was  something  to  discover  lay 
beneath  the  jtersistent  belief  in  the  pos.sibility  of  the  transmuta- 
tion of  other  metals  into  gfild,  which  brought  the  alchemy  of 
the  Middle  Ages  into  Iteing.  When  the  immortal  dis<i)Very 
of  Daltiin  established  that  the  atoms  of  each  of  these  ele- 
ments have  a  special  weight  of  their  own.  and  that  conse- 
quently they  combine  in  fixed  jionderable  propoitions  from 
which  they  never  depart,  it  nnewe<l  the  lioj>e  that  some  com- 
mon origin  of  the  elements  was  in  sight.  The  theory  was  ad- 
vance<l  that  all  these  weights  were  multiples  of  the  weight  of 
hydrogen — in  other  wonls,  that  each  elementary  alfnii  was 
only  a  greatir  or  a  smaller  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  com- 
pacted Ity  some  strange  machinery  into  one.  The  most  elalio- 
rate  analyses,  conducted  by  chemists  of  the  highest  enunence 
— conspicuously  by  the  illustrious  Stas — were  clirected  to  the 
<|Uesfion  witether  there  was  any  trice  in  fact  of  the  theoretic 
idea  that  the  atoms  of  each  element  consist  of  so  many  atoms 
or  even  of  so  many  half  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Hut  the  reply  of 
the  laboratories  has  always  been  clear  and  certjiin-  that  tliere 
is  not  in  the  facts  the  faintest  foundjition  for  such  a  theory. 

"  Then  came  the  di.scovery  of  the  s|K'Ctral  analvsis,  and  men 
thought  that  with  an  instrument  of  such  inconceivable  deli- 
cacy we  shoiilil  at  last  find  out  something  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  atom.  The  result  has  lieen  wholly  disappointing.  Sptc- 
tral  analysis  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hoggins  and  Mr.  Lockyer 
and  others  has  taught  us  things  of  which  the  world  little  ex- 
pected to  Ik-  told.  We  have  lieen  enabled  to  measure  the  spe<'d 
with  which  clouds  of  blazing  hydrogen  course  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  sun  ;  we  luive  learned  the  pace — the  falmlous  pace 
—at  which  the  most  familiar  stars  have  been  for  ages  ap- 
proaching to  or  reciHliuL'  from  our  planet,  without  apjiarently 
alTccting  the  jiroportions  of  the  patterns  which,  as  far  as  his- 
torical record  goes  back,  they  have  always  delineated  on  the 
evening  sky.  We  have  received  some  infoimation  alwut  the 
elementary  atoms  themselves.  We  have  learned  that  each 
sf)rt  of  atom  when  heated  strikes  ui>on  the  ether  a  vibration,  or 
set  of  vibrations,  whose  rate  is  all  its  own  ;  and  that  no  one 
atom  or  cond)ination  of  atoms  in  producing  its  own  spectrum 
(  ncroaches  even  to  the  extent  of  a  single  line  upon  the  sjx'c- 
trum  that  is  jieciiliar  to  its  neighbor.  AVe  have  learned  that 
the  elements  which  exist  in  the  stars,  and  sjH>cially  in  the  sun, 
are  mainly  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  upon  earth. 
There  are  a  few  lines  in  excess  to  which  we  can  give  no  ter- 
restrial name  ;  and  there  are  .some  still  more  puzzling  gaps  in 
our  list.  It  is  a  great  aggravation  of  the  mystery  which  liesets 
the  (|uestion  of  the  elements  that  amoni;  the  lines  which  arc 
iibseiit  from  the  speetrumof  the  sun  thoseof  nitrogen  and  oxv- 
gen  Stand  first.    Oxygen  constitutes  the  largest  portion  of  the 
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solid  and  liquid  substance  of  oar  planet,  so  far  as  vm  know  it ; 
and  nitrogen  is  very  far  the  predominant  constitufnt  of  our 
atmospbere.  If  tbe  earth  is  a  detached  bit  whirled  off  the 
mass  of  the  sun,  as  cosmogonists  love  to  tell  U8,  how  comes  it 
that  in  leaving  the  sun  we  cleaned  him  out  so  completely  of 
his  nitrogen  and  oxygen  that  not  a  trace  of  these  gases  remains 
behind  to  be  discovered  even  by  the  sensitive  vision  of  tlie 
spectroscope  ?  All  tliese  tliin<;8  the  discovery  of  spectrum 
analysis  has  added  to  our  knowledge  :  but  it  has  left  us  as 
ignorant  as  ever  as  to  the  nature  of  the  capricious  differences 
which  separate  the  atoms  from  each  other,  or  the  cause  to 
which  those  diffeiences  are  due. 

"  In  the  last  few  years  the  same  enigma  hasl)een  approached 
from  another  point  of  view  by  Professor  Mendeleeff  The 
periodic  law  which  he  has  discovered  reflects  on  him  all  the 
honor  that  can  Ik;  earned  by  ingenious,  laborious,  and  success- 
ful research.  He  has  shown  that  this  perplexing  list  of  ele- 
ments can  lie  divided  into  families  of  al)out  seven,  speaking 
very  roughly  ;  that  those  families  all  resemble  each  other  in 
this,  that  as  to  weight,  volume,  heat,  and  laws  of  combination 
the  members  of  each  family  are  ranked  among  themselves  in 
obedience  to  the  same  rule.  Each  family  differs  from  the 
others  ;  but  each  internally  is  constructed  upon  the  same  plan. 
It  was  a  strange  discovery— strangest  of  all  in  its  manifest  de- 
fects. For  in  the  plan  of  his  families  there  were  blanks  left ; 
places  not  filled  up  because  the  properly  constituted  elements 
required  according  to  his  theory  had  not  been  found  to  fill 
them.  For  the  moment  their  absence  seemed  a  weakness  in 
the  professor's  idea,  and  gave  an  arbitrary  aspect  to  his 
scheme.  But  the  weakness  wa-s  turned  into  strength  when,  to 
tbe  astonishment  of  the  scientific  world,  three  of  the  elements 
which  were  missing  made  their  appearance  in  answer  to  his 
call.  He  had  descritxid  befoiehand  the  qualities  they  ought  to 
have  ;  and  gallium,  germanium,  and  scandium,  when  they 
were  discovered  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  theory, 
were  found  to  be  duly  clothed  with  the  qualities  he  re(|uire(l 
in  each.  This  remarkable  confirmation  has  left  Mendeleeff's 
periodic  law  in  an  unassailable  position.  But  it  has  rather 
thickened  than  dissipated  the  mystery  which  bangs  over  the 
elements. 

"  The  di.scoveiT  of  these  co-ordinate  families  dimly  points 
to  some  identical  origin,  without  suggesting  the  method  of 
their  genesis  or  the  nature  of  their  common  parentage.  If 
they  were  organic  beings  all  our  Jifflculties  would  be  solved 
by  muttering  the  comfortable  won!  '  evolution  '—one  of  those 
indefinite  words  from  time  to  time  vouchsafed  to  humanity, 
which  have  the  gift  of  alleviating  so  many  perplexities  and 
masking  so  many  gaps  in  our  knowledge.  IJut  the  families  of 
elementary  atoms  do  not  breed  ;  and  we  cannot  therefore 
ascribe  their  ordered  difference  to  accidental  variations  per- 
petuated by  heredity  under  the  influence  of  natural  selection. 
The  rarity  of  iodine,  and  the  abundance  of  its  sister  chlorine, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence.  We  cannot  account  for  the  minute  differ- 
ence which  persistently  distinguishes  nickel  from  cobalt  by 
ascribing  it  to  the  recent  inheritance  by  one  of  them  of  an  ad- 
vantageous variation  from  the  parent  stock. 

"The  upshot  is.  that  all  these  successive  triumphs  of  re- 
search, Dalton's,  Kircboff's,  Mendeleeff's,  greatly  as  they  have 
a(lde<l  to  our  store  of  knowle<lge,  have  gone  but  little  way  to 
solve  the  problems  which  the  elementary  atoms  have  for  cen- 
turies presented  to  mankind.  What  the  atom  of  each  element 
is,  whether  it  is  a  movement,  or  a  thing,  or  a  vortex,  or  a  point 
having  inertia,  whether  there  is  any  limit  to  its  (livisibilily. 
and,  if  so,  how  that  limit  is  imposed,  whether  the  lon<;  list  of 
elements  is  final,  or  whether  any  of  them  have  any  common 
origin— all  these  questions  remain  surrounded  by  a  darkness 
a*  profound  as  ever.  The  drenm  which  lured  the  alchemists 
to  their  tedious  laliors,  and  which  may  he  said  to  have  called 
chemistry  into  being,  has  asstiredly  not  been  realized,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  refuted.  The  boundary  of  our  kmwiedge  in 
this  direction  remains  where  it  was  many  centuries  ago. 

INSCKfTABILITT    OP   TUB    ETIIEIi. 

"  The  next  discussion  to  which  I  should  look  in  order  to 
find  unsolved  riddles  which  have  hitherto  defied  the  scrutiny 
of  science  would  be  the  question  of  what  is  called  the  ether. 
The  ether  occupies  a  highly  anomalous  position  in  the  world 
of  science.  It  may  be  described  as  a  hal{-ilis<;overed  entity. 
I  dare  not  use  any  less  pedantic  woid  than  entity  to  designate 
it,  for  it  would  be  a  great  exaggeration  of  our  knowledge  if  I 
were  to  apeak  of  it  as  a  IkxIv  or  even  as  a  sulistanee.  When, 
nearly  a  century  ago.  Young  and  Fresnel  discovered  that  the 
motions  of  an  incandescent  particle  were  conveyed  to  our 
eyes  by  undulation,  it  followed  that  lietween  our  eyes  and  the 
IMtrlicle  there  must  be  something  to  undulate.  In  order  to 
furaisb  that  sometUng  the  aotioo  of  the  ether  was  conceived, 


and  for  more  than  tw^o  generations  the  main,  if  not  the  only, 
function  of  the  word  '  ether  '  has  lieen  to  furnish  a  nominative 
case  to  the  verb  *  to  undulate.'  Lately  our  conception  of  this 
entity  has  receivctl  a  notable  extension.  One  of  the  most  brill- 
iant of  the  services  which  Professor  Maxwell  has  rendered  to 
.xcience  has  Ix-en  the  discovery  that  the  figure  which  expressed 
the  velocity  of  light  also  expressed  the  multiplier  required  to 
change  the  measure  of  static  or  pas-sive  electricity  into  that  of 
dynamic  or  active  electricity.  The  interpretation  reasonably 
attixed  to  this  discovery  is  that,  as  light  and  the  electric  im- 
pulse move  approximately  at  the  same  rate  through  space,  it 
IS  probable  that  the  undulations  which  convey  them  are  undu- 
lations of  the  same  medium.  And  as  induct^  electricity  twne- 
trates  through  everything,  or  nearly  everything,  it  follows 
that  the  ether  through  which  its  undulations  are  propagated 
niu.st  pervade  all  space,  whether  empty  or  full,  whether  occu- 
pied by  opaque  matter  or  transparent  matter,  or  by  no  matter 
at  all.  The  attractive  experiments  by  which  the  late  Profes- 
sor Herz  illustrated  the  electric  vibrations  of  the  ether  will  only 
be  alluded  to  by  me,  in  order  that  I  may  express  the  regret 
deeply  and  generally  felt  that  death  should  have  terminated 
prematurely  the  scientific  career  which  had  begun  with  such 
brilliant  promise  and  such  fruitful  achievements.  But  the 
mystery  of  the  ether,  though  it  has  been  made  more  fascinat- 
ing by  these  discoveries,  remains  even  more  inscrutable  than 
before.  Of  this  all-pervatling  entity  we  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing except  this  one  fact,  that  it  can  be  made  to  undulate. 
Whether,  outside  the  infiuence  of  matter  on  the  motion  of  its 
waves,  ether  has  any  effect  on  mutter  or  matter  upon  it,  is 
absolutely  unknown.  And  even  its  solitary  function  of  undu- 
lating ether  performs  in  an  abnormal  fashion  which  has  caused 
infinite  perplexity.  All  fluids  that  we  know  transmit  any 
blow  they  have  receive*!  by  waves  which  undulate  l>ackward 
and  forward  In  the  path  of  their  own  advance.  The  ether  un- 
dulates athwart  the  path  of  the  wave's  advance.  The  genius 
of  Lord  Kelvin  has  recently  discovered  what  he  terms  a  labile 
state  of  equilibrium,  in  which  a  fluid  that  is  infinite  in  its  ex- 
tent may  exist,  and  may  undulate  in  this  eccentric  fashion 
without  outraging  the  laws  of  mathematics.  I  am  no  mathe- 
matician, and  I  cannot  judge  whether  this  reconciliation  of  the 
action  of  the  ether  with  mechanical  law  is  to  be  looked  upon 
lis  a  permanent  solution  of  the  question,  or  is  only  what  diplo- 
matists call  a  mtxlug  vitendi.  In  any  case  it  leaves  our  knowl- 
e<lge  of  the  ether  in  a  very  rudimentary  condition.  It  has  no 
known  qualities  except  one,  and  that  quality  is  in  the  highest 
degree  anomalous  and  inscrutable.  The  extended  conception 
which  enables  us  to  recognize  ethereal  waves  in  the  vibrations 
of  electricity  has  added  infinite  attraction  t<»  the  study  of  those 
waves,  but  it  <;arries  its  own  difficulties  with  it.  It  is  not  easy 
to  fit  in  the  theory  of  electrical  ether  waves  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  positive  and  negative  electricity,  and  as  to  the  true 
significance  and  cause  of  those  counteracting  and  comple- 
mentary forces,  to  which  we  give  the  provisional  names  of 
negative  and  positive,  we  know  alK>ut  as  much  now  as  Frank- 
lin knew  a  century  and  a  half  ago." 


TWO  TYPES  OF   LOCOMOTIVES  FOR  BRAZIL. 


The  Brooks  Locomotive  Works  are  just  completing  an 
order  for  60  locomotives  for  the  Brazil  Central  Railway 
(E»tr:ida  de  Fervo  Central  do  Brmil).  Two  types  of  locomo- 
tives are  used  in  Ailing  the  order,  and  these  arc  well  shown  in 
the  accompanying  engravinirs  taken  from  photographs.  The 
larger  engine  is  of  the  M<i»t<>d'in  type,  and  has  cylinders  21  in. 
in  <liiimeter  with  a  piston  stroke  of  26  in.  The  drivers  are 
.")4  ill.  in  diameter,  on  9  in.  axles.  The  inside  diameter  of  the 
smallest  boiler  ring  is  68  in.  The  shell  is  made  of  steel  \i  in. 
thick.  The  fire  box  is  9  ft.  6  in.  long  and  8  ft.  2i  in.  wide  in- 
side the  mud  ring,  and  is  of  a  modified  Belpaire  type.  Tbe 
lines  are  curved  in  accordance  with  an  improved  design  of 
Mr.  John  Player's,  the  mechanical  engineer  for  the  company. 
Both  the  wagon  top  and  crown  sheet  are  arched,  and  radial 
stays  are  used.  It  is  somewhat  unusual  for  American  buildeis 
to  use  copper  for  the  fire  Iwxes,  but  that  metal  has  been  tiscd 
in  these  engines,  the  tube  sheet  being  ||  in.  thick  and  the 
fire-box  \\  in. 

The  estimated  weight  of  the  engine  in  working  order  is 
170,000  Ite.,  of  which  30.00()  lbs.  is  on  the  truck  and  140,000 
llw.  on  the  drivers.  The  total  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender 
is  put  at  2.52.000  lbs. 

The  engine  is  somewhat  more  highly  finished  than  American 
looMnotives  of  the  present  day,  and  has  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  brasswork  and  bright  paint.  Brass  casings  are  used 
on  the  sand-box,  dome,  stesm-chests  and  cylinders,  and  the 
same  metal  is  used  for  the  bands  of  the  boiler  lagging,  as  well 
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as  the  edges  of  the  headlight  stund  and  running  boards.  Two 
brass  bands  encircle  the  stack,  and  the  hand-rails  are  brass 
tubing.  Green  is  the  color  used  on  all  painted  portions  of  the 
engine  and  tender,  and  Ibis  is  relieved  by  gold-leaf  stripings. 

The  buffers  at  the  front  end  are  hinged,  so  that  they  can  be 
folded  back  when  not  in  use. 

The  engine  is  equipped  with  the  Le  Chatelier  water-brake, 
as  well  as  with  the  latest  designs  of  Westinghouse  air-brake 
and  the  American  driver-brake. 


air-brake,  the  pump  for  whiclt  is  placed  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  boiler  at  the  back  end  of  the  shell.  The  American 
Brake  Company's  horizontal  type  of  locomotive  brake  is  also 
used. 

A  special  feature  of  these  engines  lies  in  the  use  of  the 
Pintsch  gas  headlights.  The  locomotives,  being  double  enders. 
are  equipped  with  two  20-in.  headlights,  supplied  with  a 
powerful  Argand  burner,  one  headlight  being  located  above 
the  smoke-arch  and  one  on  top  of  the  tender  tank.     The  signal 
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It  is  intended  that  two  firemen  shall  be  employed,  and  they 
are  protected  from  the  weather  by  the  hood  projecting  over 
the  gangway,  as  shown. 

The  other  locomotive  illustrated  is  of  the  suburban  type  of 
modified  Forney  design.  The  cylinders  are  18  in.  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  piston  stroke  of  24  in.  The  drivers  are  62  in.  in 
diameter  ;  the  inside  diameter  of  the  smallest  Ijoiler  ring  is 
58  in.,  and  the  fire-box  is  8  ft.  0  in.  long  and  3  ft.  2^  in.  wide 
inside  the  mud  ring.     The  total  estimated  weight  of  the  en- 


lights,  of  which  there  are  four,  are  also  arranged  for  burning 
gas,  and  the  cab  is  illuminated  by  a  small  Pintsch  lamp,  pro- 
tected by  a  metal-covered  globe,  a  slot  in  which  permits  the 
light  to  shine  onl}'  on  the  faces  of  the  gauges.  The  gas  sup- 
ply is  carried  in  a  tank  hung  below  the  cab  floor  between  the 
side  frames  that  carry  the  tender. 

Recent  tests  of  the  efHciency  of  these  headlights  in  the 
Hoboken  yards  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  «fc  Western  Rail- 
road gave  excellent  results.     The  application  of  Pintsch  gas 
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ginejn  working  order  is  176,000  lbs.,  distributed  as  follows  : 
on  tue  two-wheeled  engine  truck,  16.000  lbs.;  on  the  six- 
wheeled  truck,  50,000  lbs.;  and  on  the  drivers,  110,000  lbs. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving  that  the  boiler  of  this 
engine  is  of  the  wagon-top  type.  Both  engines  are  fitted  with 
pumps  for  feeding  the  boiler.  A  peculiarity  of  the  cab  is  the 
monitor  roof  and  side  lights  in  the  upper  deck,  that  has  an  ex- 
ternal appearance  somewhat  resembling  passenger-car  con- 
struction.    These  engines  are  e(^uipped  with  the  Vi  estinghouse 


to  locomotive  signals  and  headlights  is'  not  new,  for  it  has 
been  use<l  in  Europe  and  South  America  tor  several  years  with 
excellent  results. 

Attention  has  frequently  been  called,  in  the  pages  of  the 
American  Engineer,  to  the  dangerous  construction  of  the 
ordinary  type  of  steps  that  are  used  on  the  engines  and  ten- 
ders of  American  locomotives  ;  and  while  we  cannot  be  cited 
as  being  over  partial  to  the  English  locomotive,  we  have  ad- 
vocated that  the  steps  used  on  Ihem  were  fftr^superior  to  out 
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solid  iilici  liijlliil  si|l)st;lllcc  of  niir  pluiicl,  so  f:ir  ;i<  wc  kiKiw  it  : 
anil  tiilmiri'ii  i>  v(r\  t'.ir  tli(  |irciloiiiiii:im  <  i>ii--iiiii(  nl  »«f  our 
iitiu  «s|iliirc.  If  llif  ciirlli  is  a  dctMclu'il  Mi  wliirlid  oil'  lli<- 
muss  of  the  sun.  as  cosinononisls  love  to  tell  ii>,  liow  coiiirs  it 
t.liat  in  liaviiii;  tli<'  sun  uc  «-lcaniMl  him  our  so  i-oiniili'trly  of 
his  nilrop'u  ami  ow^'cn  that  not  atiari'of  tlusc  iraNij.  n-mains 
lu'hiiid  to  1m-  discovcri'd  rvcn  l>y  the  si  iisjiivc  vision  of  Mh' 
s|)i'(troscopc  V  All  thoc  Ihiiiirs  the  discovcrv  of  s|)c(ti'um 
analysis  has  added  to  our  knowh'd^rc  ;  liut  It  has  Ivft  us  as 
ignorant  as  ever  as  to  tlu'  nature  of  the  fa|iri«  ions  dilTiri'iicfs 
whieh  separate  the  atoms  from  eueh  other,  or  the  cause  to 
whi(  h  those  dilTeleliees  are  due. 

"  In  tliu  lust  few  years  the  sanieeiULrnia  hasU-en  a|i|>roac-lied 
from  another  point  of  view  Uy  Professor  .Meiiileli'i  If  The 
periodic  law  whij-h  he  has  iliscovered  nlhets  oir  him  all  the 
iioiior  that  can  lie  earned  liy  iiiircniou^,  lad  irioiis,  and  success- 
ful rcscanh.  lie  has  shown  that  this  pirplexiiiLT  li»t  of  ele- 
ments c-ati  1m'  divided  into  families  of  ahout  siveli,  speaUinir 
very  rouirhly  ,  that  those  fannlies  all  reseiuMe  each  other  in 
this,  that  as  to  \veiu:ht,  volume,  heat,  ;inil  laws  of  <(inil>inalion 
the  meinhers  of  each  lauiily  are  ranked  anioiiL'  themselves  in 
oliedience  ti)  the  same  rule.  Kadi  family  dilTers  from  the 
others  ;  hut  each  internally  is  cotislructed  upon  the  same  plan. 
It  was  a  straiiL'i'  discovery — straii'_'est  of  .all  in  its  niaidfest  de- 
fe('ls.  For  in  the  plan  of  his  f.aiidlies  there  were  lil.mks  left  : 
places  not  tilled  up  liecause  the  propirly  constituted  elements 
rei|uircd  accordinir  to  his  theory  h.id  not  lieen  foui!d  to  till 
them.  For  the  moment  their  ahsence  .seemed  a  weakness  in 
tlic  professor's  ide.a,  and  ,:.'ave  an  arliitrary  asjH'ct  to  his 
.■scheme.  Hut  the  weakness  was  turned  into  -ttenirlh  when,  to 
the  astoiushmetit  of  the  sc'cnlilic  world,  three  of  the  elements 
«  hich  were  missini;  made  tlieir  aiipearance  in  .answer  to  his 
call.  lie  hud  dcscrilied  liefoieliand  thei|Ualities  they  oiitdit  to 
liave  ;  and  frallitim,  ;;erniaidum,  and  scandium,  when  liny 
■Were  disj'overed  shortly  after  the  puhlication  of  his  iheory. 
Were  found  to  Ik-  iluh'  <li>theil  with  the  qualities  hi  rci|uired 
in  each.  This  remarkable  conlirmalion  has  left  >IendileelT's 
IK'riotlie  law  in  an  unuss.iilalile  l)o^itioI).  l!uf  it  has  rather 
thickened  than  dissipated  the  nL\stery  which  han^rs  ovi-r  the 
elements. 

"  The  discovery  of  these  co-ordinate  fandliis  dindy  points 
to  some  identical  oriirin.  without  su^'i^'estiuL'  the  inethi'd  of 
their  irenesis  or  the  nature  of  tlieir  common  parentage.  If 
they  were  oriranic  lieiiiLTs  all  our  dillicidlies  woidd  he  sulvid 
liy  nuitterinir  the  (■oinfortaMe  word  '  evolution  '—one  of  those 
indetinite  words  from  time  to  time  voiiehsatid  to  humanity, 
which  have  the  irift  of  alleviatin;.'  so  many  peridexitio  and 
muskiii!.''  so  many  ^'ajis  in  our  ktiowiedi:e.  lint  the  families  of 
elementary  atoms  do  not  hreed  ;  and  we  cannot  therefore 
iiscrihe  their  ordered  dillereiice  to  accidental  variations  per- 
petuated hy  heredity  under  the  inllueiice  of  natural  selection. 
The  rarity  of  iodine,  and  the  aliuiid.iiiee  of  its  sister  chlorine, 
cannot  he  ullrihuted  to  the  survival  of  the  litlest  in  the  strui: 
jrle  for  e.visteiice.  We  c.innot  account  for  the  minuti-  ditler- 
ence  which  persistently  distiniruislns  ini  kel  from  cohult  li\' 
uscrihing  it  to  the  recent  iidieritance  hy  one  ol  thiiii  of  .an  ad- 
vautaL'eous  vnriation  from  the  parent  stoik. 

"The  tipshot  is.  that  all  these  successive"  triumplis  of  re 
search,  Oalton's,  Kireholfs.  Mendidi'ilT's.  L'reatly  ;is  they  have 
ildiled  to  our  store  of  knowledire,  have  i;one  hut  little  way  to 
sulvc  the  iirolilems  which  the  elementary  atoms  have  for  cen- 
turies presented  to  mankind.  What  the  atom  of  each  element 
is,  whether  it  is  a  movement,  or  a  thinir,  or  a  vortex,  or  a  imint 
havin<;  inertia,  whether  there  is  ,iny  limit  to  its  divisiliilily. 
and.  if  so.  how  that  limit  is  imp.'seil.  whether  the  loic.'  list  of 
el.-ments  is  tinal,  or  whether  any  of  them  have  any  cimmon 
'  oriirin— all  these  rpiestions  rem  tin  surrounded  hy  a  darl.ness 
IK  profound  as  ever.  The  dicum  which  liireil  the  ahhemists 
to  their  tedious  lahors,  and  whieh  may  lie  said  to  have  c;illi  d 
chentistry  into  iK'imr.  has  assuredly  not  heen  realized,  hut  it 
,  has  not  yet  lieen  refuted.  The  houndary  of  our  kii  iwlediie  in 
tins  directi  )n  reimdns  where  it  was  many  centuries  airo. 

iNs<m  I Mtii.irv  iiK  Till-.  I  riii-.i:. 

"  The  next  discussion  to  which  I  should  look  in  order  to 
find  unsolved  riddles  whieh  have  hithertti  delied  the  scrutiny 
of  sci^'iice  would  1h'  the  i|Uestion  of  what  is  called  the  I'thcr. 
The  ether  occupies  a  hiirhly  anomalous  |iositiiin  in  the  world  ' 
ot  science.  It  niav  he  descrihed  as  a  hall-discovend  entity. 
I  dare  not  use  any  less  pedantic  woid  than  cnlily  to  iles|i,'nale 
it,  for  it  Would  lie  a  iireat  evaui;eration  of  our  kiiowhiL'c  if  I 
Were  to  spe.ik  ot  it  as  a  liody  or  even  as  a  sulistunce.  When, 
nearly  u  century  uiro.  Vouii'.:  anil  Fresmd  discovered  licit  tlie 
motions  of  an  incandesciiit  jiarlicle  were  conveyed  to  our 
eyes  l>y  undiil.itioii.  it  liill.iwed  that  lietweeti  our  eyes  and  the 
liarticle  there  must  fie  s  iinethiiiLr  to  undulate.  In  order  to  | 
1  l-:ilsli  lliat  soiiiethin:;  the  notion  of  tlie  (tlher  was  conceived,    I 


.•ind  for  nifire  tliaii  two  L'eiierafions  the  main,  if  not  the  only, 
finiiiioti  ol  till  Word  '  ellier  '  li.as  deeii  to  furnish  a  nominalive 
cuse  to  the  verh  '  to  undulate.'  l-at<  ly  our  concejitioii  of  this 
eiitilv  has  reccivid  .a  liotalile  e.Mension.  ( >ne  of  llii'  most  hrill- 
iaiil  of  tlie  services  which  I'rofessor  .M;ixwell  has  rendered  to 
science  li.is  U'eii  the  disiovi'ry  thai  the  linnre  which  expressed 
the  Velocity  of  liiiht  also  exi>ressed  the  multiplier  reijUired  to 
ch.ini;e  the.  measure  of  static  or  p.issive  electricity  ii:to  that  tif 
dvnamii'  or  active  electricity.  'I'hc  interpretation  reasoiiahly 
allixcd  to  this  ilisco,-ery  is  that,  as  liuhl  and  ihe  electric  im- 
pul-e  move  .approximately  at  the  sime  rate  lliroui:li  spai'C,  it 
is  prohalile  that  the  undulations  which  convey  llieiii  are  undu- 
lations of  the  same  medium.  .\nd  as  induced  electricity  iK-iie- 
trates  thronirh  everything,  or  ne.irly  evcrythinir.  it  follows 
that  the  ether  throUL'h  which  its  undulalions  are  lirnpairated 
miisi  pervade  all  space,  w  IicIIkt  empty  or  lull,  whether  occu- 
pied liy  op.n|ue  matter  or  transp.ireiit  matter,  or  hy  no  matter 
•  It  all.  'I'lle  attractive  experimenis  hy  which  the  late  I'rofes- 
s  ir  llerz  illustrated  theeli  ctric  viliralions  of  the  ether  w  ill  only 
he  alluded  to  liy  me,  ill  order  that  I  may  express  the  re;;rct 
deeplv  and  irenerally  tell  that  death  should  have  termiii.itcd 
prematurelv  the  scieiitific  career  which  had  hei;un  with  such 
hrilliant  promise  and  such  fruitful  .achievemenls.  l!ut  the 
niVstery  of  the  ether.  tlioU'_di  it  has  heen  made  more  faseinat- 
imr  hy  these  discoveiies,  remains  even  m<ire  inscrutahle  than 
lieforc.  Of  this  all-ixTvadinir  ciility  we  know  ahsoliitcly  noth- 
ing' except  this  one  fact,  that  it  can  he  made  to  undulate. 
Whetlu'r.  outside  the  inlhience  of  matter  on  the  motion  of  its 
waves,  ether  has  any  ellect  on  matter  or  matter  upon  it.  is 
.ihsolutely  unknown,  .\ndeven  its  solitary  tiinclioii  of  uiidii- 
latini:  ether  performs  in  an  uhnoriiKd  fashion  wliicli  has  caus<d 
inlinite  perplexity.  .Ml  lliiids  that  we  know  Ir.insinit  any 
hlow  lliey  liave  received  hy  waves  which  undulate  haikwafd 
and  f<irward  in  the  jiatli  of  Ilieir  own  advance.  The  etlicr  un- 
dulates athwart  the  Jiath  of  the  wave's  .advance.  The  uenius 
of  Lord  Ixelvin  has  recently  discovered  what  he  terms  a  laliile 
state  of  eiiuilihrium,  in  w  hich  a  lluid  that  is  inlinile  in  its  ex- 
lent  may  exist,  and  may  undulate  in  this  eccentric  fashion 
without  outrau^in;:  the  laws  of  malhemalics.  I  am  no  mailie- 
maticiaii.  and  I  cannot  juilLre  w  hellier  this  rccom-ili.ition  of  the 
action  of  the  ether  with  mechanical  law  is  to  Im-  looked  U|H)n 
us  a  permanent  solution  cd'  the  i(uestion,  <ir  is  only  what  diplo- 
matists call  a  mo'liix  rin  mH.  In  any  case  it  leaves  our  kn<iwl- 
edi:i'  of  the  ether  in  a  very  rudimentary  cmiditiMn.  If  has  no 
known  ipialities  except  one,  and  that  ijualily  is  in  the  highest 
deiirie  anomalous  and  inscriitahle.  The  extended  conce]ilioii 
wliicli  eiiahles  us  to  recoirni/e  ethereal  Waves  in  the  vihrations 
of  eleclrii'itv  has  added  iiilinite  attraition  to  the  stiitly  of  Ihose 
wavi's.  hut  it  i-.irries  its  own  dillicullies  with  it.  It  is  not  ea.sy 
to  til  in  the  ih-'ory  of  eliclrii  a!  ether  w.avis  with  the  |ilie- 
noniena  of  positive  and  neL'alive  eleclricily.  .mil  us  to  the  true 
siL;nilieame  and  cause  of  those  eoiinteructini;  and  eomple- 
nienl.iry  forces,  to  w  hich  we  .i;ive  the  provisional  icimes  of 
neiralive  and  positive.  We  know  nlwuit  as  much  now  as  Frank- 
lin knew  a  century  and  a  half  .11:0." 


TWO  TYPES  OF  LOCOMOTIVES  FOR  BRAZIL. 

Till'.  ISrooks  Locomotive  Works  are  just  <ompletintr  an 
order  for  *>ii  loeom  itives  for  the  ISta/il  Central  Huilwuy 
I /•.'«'(■•"'•/  ''<'  I'll  I"  ttiilnil  iht  liiii-.ih.  Two  types  of  locomo- 
tives are  Used  in  tilling  the  order,  and  these  are  W(  II  shown  in 
the  uccumpanyinL'  cngniviniis  taken  from  plioto;;ra]ihs,  Tlie 
lariri-r  eni;ine  is  of  the  M^ist.ih  1,  \\]v;  :ind  has  cylinders  21  in. 
in  diameter  with  a  piston  stroke  of  •.'•J  in.  The  drivers  ale 
."it  ill.  in  diameter,  on  !•  in.  axles.  The  inside  diaimter  of  the 
smallest  lioili  r  rini:  is  (is  hi.  The  shell  is  made  of  steel  |,';  in. 
thick.  The  lire  1mi\  is  !t  ft.  f,  in.  long  .iml  :!  ft.  2',  in.  wide  in- 
side the  mud  ring,  and  is  of  a  modilied  Hi  Ipaire  I.vjh'.  The 
lines  are  curved  in  accordance  with  an  improved  design  of 
.Mr.  .lohn  Flayer's,  ijic  mechanical  cnL'iiiecr  for  the  company. 
Ihitli  the  Wai;oii  lop  and  crow  11  slieet  are  arched,  and  ladial 
st.ays  are  us4'd.  It  is  somew  hat  iimisii.il  for  .\mericun  liuildeis 
to  use  copper  for  the  lire  liosi  s,  hut  that  metal  has  heen  used 
in  these  eiiLdnes,  the  tulie  sleet  N-ing  ', ;|  in.  thick  and  tlie 
lire  ho x  [,l  in. 

The  estimated  weiirht  of  Ihe  eiii.'iiie  in  working'  order  is 
ITit.oiHl  Ihs..  of  whieh  ::o.(MMi  llis.  is  on  the  truck  ,ind  Ihl.lKMI 
Ills,  on  the  drivers,  '{'he  total  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender 
is  put  ut  2-"iJ.I«Mt  Ihs. 

Theenirine  is  somewhat  more  highly  linished  than  .\niericun 
locHiii itives  of  the  pri  sent  day.  an  I  has  a  consiih  rahle  i|uan- 
tily  ol  hrasswork  ami  hriglil  paint.  Iliass  casin;;s  are  iisi  d 
on  the  salid-liox.  donii-.  ste.itn  chests  .ind  cylindeis,  and  Ihe 
same  nielul  i.s  ii.scd  for  Ihe  hands  of  the  huilcr  lagging.  ;ls  well 
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as  the  cdsres  of  the  lic.'nlliL'lit  stninl  uiiil  runiiinir  bnunls.  Two 
bnss  IkiikIs  encircle  llie  stack,  ain)  tlie  lianilniils  are  tirass 
tuliiiii?.  Green  is  Ilie  color  us<(l  on  all  painlcd  ]ii«rlions  uf  the 
cnfriiie  nnil  teiuler,  ami  this  is  relieveil   hy  iiohlli'at'  >tril>in^s. 

The  Imirers  at  tlie  front  end  are  hinircil,  so  that  they  can  he 
folded  hack  when  n<it  in  nse. 

The  en,Lriiii'  is  e'iiiil>l>ed  with  the  I.e  Chatelier  water  lirake, 
as  well  us  with  the  latest  designs  of  Weilin;rhotise  uir-hrake 
and  the  American  drivcr-hrake. 


inrlirake,  tlie  luinip  for  wliich  is  idaccd  on  the  leftliaiid  side 
of  the  holier  at  the  hack  end  ol  ihe  shell.  The  American 
Urake  ('oni|>aiiy's  hori/onlnl  lyi>e  of  ioconiotive  hrake  is  also 
used. 

A  special  feature  of  these  enu^ines  lies  in  the  use  of  the 
I'intscli  i:as  headliirhts.  The  locomotives,  hcin^'douhleendcrs, 
.•ire  ei|ui|i|>ed  with  two  x'o  in.  hea<lliL'hls.  suiij>lied  with  a 
powerful  .\ri:aiiil  Imrner,  one  headliirlit  iMiiiir  located  aliove 
thesnioke-arcli  and  one  on  top  of  the  tetider  tank.     The  >i:riial 
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It  is  intended  that  two  tircnien  .shall  1)0  eniployed,  and  they 
are  protected  from  the  wciither  by  Ihe  hood  projecting  over 
the  i;anf;wa_v,  as  shown. 

The  other  loeoniotive  illustruled  is-  of  the  siihiirhaii  ty|>e  of 
niodilied  Forney  tlesi:;n.  The  cylinders  are  is  in.  in  liiam 
eter,  with  a  piston  stroke  of  ','4  in.  The  drivers  are  O'i  in.  in 
diameter  ;  the  inside  diameter  of  the  smallest  boiler  rinir  is 
'}H  in.,  and  the  tire-box  is  H  ft.  0  in.  'onir  and  '■'•  ft.  2J  in.  wide 
inside  the  mud  rim;      The  total  estimated  weiL'ht  of  Ihe  en- 


liiXhts,  of  which  there  are  four,  are  also  arranged  for  burninjr 
.iras,  and  the  cab  is  illuminated  by  a  small  Piiitsth  lamp,  pro- 
tected by  a  nielaleovered  }rlol)e.  a  slot  in  which  |»ermits  the 
li.L'ht  to  shine  only  on  the  faces  of  the  jrauges.  The  ^as  suii- 
ply  is  carried  in  a  tank  hunjr  lielow  the  cab  floor  between  the 
side  frames  that  carry  the  teniler. 

Kecent  tests  of  the  etliciency  of  these  licaiHiL'hts  in  the 
lloboken  yards  of  the  Delaware,  I.aekawaiiua  A:  Western  Hail- 
rii.id  irave  excellent  results.     The  application  of  I'intscli  ,^'as 
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gine'iii  workini:  order  is  lT(i,(toit  lbs.,  distributed  as  follows  : 
on  tlie  two-wheeled  enu'ine  truck.  Iti.OOO  llis. ;  on  the  six- 
wheeled  truck.  .">i),ooo  lbs.;  ami  on  the  driv(r>,  llo.oiMi  Ib.s. 

It  will  Ik-  seen  from  tin-  eiiirraviiij;  thai  the  boilei  of  this 
eiiirine  is  of  the  wa'.'on  top  typi-.  Itolh  eiejines  .ire  litled  with 
pumps  for  feediiii.'  the  boiler.  .\  pi  ciili.irity  of  the  cab  is  tin- 
nii'iiilor  roof  and  side  li;;lits  in  Ihe  ui>per  ilerk.  that  has  an  ex- 
ternal appearance  SDinewhal  revenibliti:;  pa— .en:j:er-car  <iin- 
htructioii.     These  eniriiK^s  are  ciiuipprd  with  ilie  W'estinL'house 


to  liM-omolive  siirnals  ami  headlii;hts  is',  not  new,  f.)r  it  has 
been  u>ed  in  Kiiriipe  an<l  South  .\meriia  lur  seviial  ye:ir.>  with 
excellent  results. 

Attention  has  frc<iiienlly  been  called,  in  Ihe  pa.ires  of  tlu> 
.Vmkki<  AN  Km;im:ki;.  to  the  daiiirerou>  cmistruetion  of  the 
ordiiKiry  type  of  step-.  Ih  it  Jire  u^ed  on  the  engines  :ind  ten- 
ders ol  American  locuniotives  ;  ,ind  while  wi-  cannot  be  cited 
as  bein^  over  partial  to  the  F,ii;;lisli  lo<iiiiioti\  e.  we  have  ad- 
v(K-aied  that  the  stcjis  iis<d  on  them  were  far%u|Hrior  to  our 
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own.  It  is  with  pleasure  tliat  we  note  the  broad  and  well-pro- 
tected step  on  the  tender  of  the  Mcutodon  locomotive,  as  show- 
ing that  it  is  at  least  possible  to  have  a  safe  step  on  an  Ameri- 
can locomotive.  These  engines  are,  perhaps,  the  most  notable 
examples  of  engine  construction  that  have  been  turned  out  of 
American  shops  during  the  current  year,  and  we  shall  await 
reports  of  their  performances  in  the  southern  country  with 
great  interest. 


BROWN'S  BICYCLETTE  ELECTRIC  CAR. 


Laot  month  we  published  extracts  and  descriptions  taken 
from  an  American  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Charles  Brown,  of 
Basle,  Switzerland,  for  a  novel  plan  for  electric  cars.  The 
engravings  herewith  are  made  from  the  working  drawings, 
for  whicli  we  are  indebted  to  him.  As  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  patent  drawings  know,  they  seldom  represent 
the  construction  of  mechanism  in  the  complete  form  which  it 
must  assume  before  it  is  perfected.  The  drawings  herewith 
show  the  design  of  the  car  as  it  has  been  constructed,  and 
which  possesses  some  very  novel  features.  At  the  risk  of  re- 
peating what  was  published  last  month,  some  description  will 
here  be  given  in  order  to  make  the  construction  of  the  car  and 
the  engravings  understood. 
.  The  car,  as  will  be 
seen,  has  eight  wheels. 
These  are  attached  to 
four  independent 
truck  frames,  the  two 
wheels  in  tandem,  on 
each  side  of  each  group 
of  four,  being  mount- 
ed on  separate  frames, 
having  jointed  con- 
nections with  the  car 
body,  whereby  each 
pair  of  such  wheels  are 
permitted  to  adapt 
themselves  in  position 
to  curves  and  vertical 
irregularities  in  the 
track,  independently 
of  the  other  wheels. 
Each  tandem  frame  in 
provided  with  an  in- 
dependent motor. 
This  is  located  be- 
tween the  two  tandem 
wheels,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  suita- 
ble gearing.  The  mo- 
tor and  gearing  con- 
necting It  with  the 
wheels  are  enclosed  in 
a  casing  which  fonns 
a  portion  of  the  tan- 
dem frame. 

In  the  drawing  F  F    - 
are  the  wheels  and  A  A 
their  frames,  with  cas- 
ings M  M  for  the  elec- 
tric motors,  of  which 
B,  in  fig.  4,  is  a  field 
mtgnet,    C  an   armature. 
Upon   the   inner   end  of 
a  pinion, 
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C  the  collector  or  commutator, 
each  armature  6haf  t  8  is  mounted 
W,  which  gears  into  wheels  w  ui  on  shafts  t  ».  On 
the  inner  ends  of  these  shafts  and  the  axles  of  the  wheels  F  F 
sprocket  wheels  T  7" and  1 1  are  mounted,  which  are  connected 
by  chain  belts  V  V,  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  the  left-hand 
truck  of  flg.  1.  The  manner  in  which  the  motion  of  the  motor 
is  thereby  communicated  to  the  wheels  F Fia  obvious. 

The  outer  portion  of  the  tandem  frames  at  the  middle  of 
its  upper  side  carries  what  may  be  called  a  cylindrical  plunger, 
fig.  3,  which  is  pivotally  connected  to  the  frame  by  a  pin,  p  p, 
so  that  the  frame  can  vibrate  vertically  about  this  pin.  The 
plunger  fits  into  a  corresponding  case,  Q,  attached  to  the 
body  frame,  and  can  turn  in  it  about  its  vertical  axis.  The 
tandem  frames  have,  therefore,  a  universal  movement  verti- 
cally about  the  pin  n,  and  horizontally  about  the  axis  of  the 
plunger  Q.  Suitable  spiral  springs  are  contained  in  the 
plunger,  as  shown  in  the  sectional  view  in  fig.  3,  which  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  car  body.  Each  pair  of  tandem  frames 
are  connected  together  by  a  tie-bar,  R,  which  is  attached  to 
the  frames  at  each  end  by  a  universal  joint,  so  that  it  and  the 
frames  can  adjust  themselves  to  any  position. 


Of  this  car  Mr.  Brown  says  :  "  If  accumulator  traction  is 
to  come  up,  this  will,  I  hope,  help  materially,  as  it  must  reduce 
the  power  consumed  to  a  minimum,  and  this  is  all-important 
in  accumulator  traction,  as  the  power  in  store  is  a  fixed  quan- 
tity. This  car  is  furnished,  moreover,  with  a  very  convenient 
place  for  the  batteries  under  the  car  body,  between  the  fore 
and  aft  bicyclettes— the  place  under  the  seats  is  very  incon- 
venient, and  damages  the  construction  of  the  car  very  seri- 
ously. The  bicyclette  permits  the  construction  of  cars  of 
any  size  or  capacity,  and  the  tendency  just  now  is  in  the 
direction  of  larger  cars.  The  use  of  Hyatt's  bearings  would 
also  reduce  the  amount  of  power  consumed  by  at  least,  I 
should  say,  26  per  cent. 

"  From  a  constructive  point  of  view  the  four  bicyclettes  are 
absolutely  identical,  and  can  be  manufactured  in  numbers  at 
a  low  figure,  and  they  are  entirely  irrespective  of  the  car  they 
are  to  serve  under.  If  any  one  becomes  defective,  it  can  be 
replaced  in  a  few  minutes  without  disturbing  the  three  others. 
Further,  the  platform  is  only  2  ft.  from  rail-level,  a  great 
facility  for  entering  and  leaving  the  car,  saving  time  and  pre- 
venting accidents. 

"  The  wheels  are  much  smaller  in  diameter  than  is  the  case 
with  the  American  motor  cars,  being  only  20  in.  instead  of 
32  in.  or  34  in.,  hence  much  less  tendency  to  jump  the  track. 

"  The  rail-joints  (the  damage  to  the  rail-joints  is  very  seri- 
ous with  the  heavy  motor  cars)  would  suffer  less  than  with 
the  two-axled  cars,  these  being  only  one-half  the  load  on  each 
wheel  in  the  case  of  the  bicyclette,  and  thus  there  is  the  soft- 
ening action  of  the  bogie,  as  the  car  body  is  only  lifted  one- 
half  BO  high  in  going  over  an  obstacle  on  the  rails,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  force  of  the  blow  to  one-fourth  of  that  in  the  case  of 
the  two-axled  cars. 

"  The  power  required  will  not  exceed  one-half  that  now 
used.  This  is  a  very  important  point  in  the  case  of  accumu- 
lator cars.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  run  a  whole  day  with  one 
charge." 


RUSSIAN  ENGINEERING  NOTES. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Siberia  has  sent  us  the  following 
notes  relative  to  the  engineering  work  that  is  being  done  in  the 
Russian  Empire.  Railroad  work  is  the  predominating  fea- 
ture, though  the  government  is  fast  adding  to  its  effective 
navy,  as  evidenced  by  the  new  vessel  which  we  illustrate, 
and  which  is  being  built  at  St.  Petersburg. 

A  Connection  of  the  Pacific  with  the  Arctic  Ocean. — 

The  Committee  of  the  Siberian  Railroad,  presided  over  by  the 
successor  to  the  throne,  the  Czarewitch  Nicolas,  has  made  an 
appropriation  for  survey  for  a  new  railway  from  Perm  to 
Kotlas,  which  is,  however,  located  in  European  Russia,  but 
will  soon  be  connected  with  the  Great  Siberian  Railway  sys- 
tem. The  survey  for  this  line  is  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
mis-iion  of  four  members  :  two  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
and  two  from  the  new  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  presided  over 
by  a  member  from  the  Ministry  of  Way  Communications, 
Mr.  Tolmacheff,  C.E.  The  new  railway  starting  from  Perm, 
the  actual  terminus  of  the  Oural  Railway,  which  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Siberian  Railroad  by  a  branch  from  Ekaterin- 
bourg  to  Chelabinsk,  now  in  course  of  construction,  will  run 
westerly  to  Viatka,  and  thence  northwesterly  to  Kotlas  near 
the  junction  of  the  Nichehda  with  the  North  Dwina,  the  latter 
river  being  an  old  waterway  to  Archangel,  the  oldest  Russian 
harbor  on  the  White  Sea.  The  Perm- Kotlas  Line,  in  connect- 
ing Siberian  Railroad  with  the  White  Sea,  will  put  the  Pacific 
in  direct  communication  with  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

A  New  Connection  with  the  White  Sea.— While  the 
principal  seaports  for  Russian  foreign  traffic  as  well  as  for  its 
navy  are  still  upon  the  Baltic,  that  body  of  water  is  becoming 
more  and  more  an  inland  sea  of  the  German  Empire,  and  this 
will  be  especially  the  case  when  the  North  Sea  fleet  can  act 
with  the  Baltic  fleet  by  way  of  the  North  Sea-Baltic  ship 
canal.  For  this  reason  the  Russian  Gk)vernment  and  the  com- 
mercial public  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  White  Sea, 
and  Archangel  as  a  seaport,  which  from  the  fifteenth  century 
was  the  principal  outlet  for  Russian  traffic,  and  has  lost  its 
importance  only  since  the  eighteenth  century.  As  a  result  of 
this  the  Moskova-Yaroslar-Yologla  Railroad  Company  (whose 
gauge  is  3  ft.  6  in.)  has  received  a  grant  to  extend  its  line  to 
Astrakhan,  forming  the  Vologda-Astrakhen  Division.  The 
surveys  and  location  were  made  last  summer. 

The  Proposed  Extension  of  the  Transcaspian  Railroad. 

— The  Transcaspian  Railroad,  starting  at  Ouzoun  Ada,  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  crossing  the  Amou-Dana  with  a  timber  bridge. 
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and  going  through  Bokhara  to  SamarkaDd  (an  ancient  capital 
of  Timour),  S96  niilea  long,  is  now  to  be  extended  into  the 
heart  of  llie  producing  country  of  the  Fergana  territory.  A 
party  in  charge  of  Mr.  Sakhanski,  C.E.,  has  been  sent  to  Rus- 
sian Turkestan  to  survey  the  country  in  three  directions  : 
1.  Samarkand-Djisak-Begorat,  on  Sir-Daria  River  ;  2.  Andi- 
janMarghelan-Kokand-Begorat ;  3.  Tashkent-Begorat.  When 
the  survey  and  location  are  completed  the  construction  of  a 
main  line  from  Samarkand  to  Begorat  will  he  commenced. 
It  is  expected  that  the  actual  construction  will  begin  in  from 
two  and  one- half  to  three  years. 

The  Russian  Commercial  Fleet.— The  Russian  Custom 
Department  has  just  published  a  "  List  of  Steamers  of  the 
Russian  Commercial  Fleet"  as  it  stood  on  January  1,  1894. 
According  to  this  list  the  fleet  in  outside  .seas  consists  of  203 
steamers,  the  total  tonnage  of  which  is  1(19,872  tons.  These 
steamers  arc  distributed  as  follows  :  In  the  Black  Sea,  146 
steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  89,100  ;  iu  the  Baltic  Sea,  48 
steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  18,690  ;  and  in  the  White  Sea, 
9  steamers  whose  tonnage  is  1,992.     Of  all  the  203  steamers. 


middle  section  of  the  hull  is  flat  and  has  tw^o  steel  bilge  keels, 
so  as  to  secure  greater  stability.  The  bow  and  stern  are  both 
sharp,  the  former  being  provided  with  a  cast-steel  ram,  ex- 
tending 6  ft.  beyond  the  deck  line.  While  the  stern  is  sharp 
at  the  water-line,  it  rounds  out  at  the  upper  deck,  forming  a 
protected  space  for  the  rudder  and  propellers.  The  great 
bow  and  stern  pieces  were  ordered  from  England.  Their 
weight  is  30  tons.  The  stern  piece  is  cast  in  one  piece,  and 
encloses  with  the  rudder-post,  pivots  and  frame.  The  height 
of  the  deck  above  the  water  is  not  great,  being  about  10  ft., 
80  that,  in  order  to  protect  the  fore  turret  from  inundations 
when  going  against  the  wind  and  waves,  a  sickle-formed  cut- 
water is  adopted.  Concerning  the  general  construction  and 
particulars  of  the  hull,  this  new  armored  ship  is  quite  analo- 
gous to  the  English  armored  ships  Nile  and  Trafalgar.  The 
diniensious  for  a  coast  defense  ship  are  large  :  Extreme  length, 
383  ft.  6  in  ;  length  on  water-line,  278  ft.,  and  length  between 
perpendiculars,  264  ft.  ;  breadth  on  water  line,  52  ft.  ;  mean 
draft,  17  ft.  ;  displacement,  4,126  tons.  The  armored  defense 
consists  of  steel  and  iron  plates  distributed  in  the  hull  in  the 
following  manner :  The  belt,  8  ft.  broad,  runs  one-third  the 
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only  39,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  have  been  built  in 
Russia.  There  sire  in  uddilion  to  these,  in  the  Ciispi;in  Si'a, 
133  commercial  sleanuTs,  having  a  tonnage  of  53,559,  of  which 
5:{  steamers,  or  43  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  have  been  built  in 
Uu.s.sia. 

The  New  Russian  Armored  Ship  "  Admiral  Seniavtn." 
— The  Russian  Baltic  armored  fleet  was  increa.se<l  in  July  by 
the  launching  of  a  new  two-turret,  coa.st-defen8e  armored 
ship,  the  Admiral  Seniarin.  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
engraving.  The  hull  was  built  at  the  government  works  of 
the  New  Admiralty,  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  tirst  keel-plate 
wa-H  riveted  in  the  yard  in  July,  1892.  The  official  inaugura 
tion  of  works  was  in  April.  1893,  when  550  tons  of  steel  had 
been  received,  the  whole  weight  of  the  hull  being  1,500  tons. 
The  hull  is  built  according  to  tlie  drawings  of  Mr.  Ooulaief, 
engineer,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Yakovleu, 
engineer.  The  construction  has  occupied  more  than  23 
months,  much  more  than  the  construction  of  the  sister  arniore<l 
ship,  Admiral  U»Mkor,  at  the  Baltic  Works,  in  St.  Peters 
burg,  which  with  the  engine  took  only  15  months.  The  hull 
of  Admiral  Seniavtn  is  made  from  the  Siemens-Martin  mild 
steel,  furnished  to  the  Admiralty  by  the  Izhova  Works,  and 
was  previously  tested.  The  double  bottom  consists  of  150 
compartments  in  the  submerged  part ;  in  addition  to  these 
there  are  one  longitudinal  and  eight  transversal  bulkheads  car- 
ried up  to  the  armored  deck.  There  are  three  decks,  the  lower 
of  which  is  of  steel,  all  being  flat  and  without  camber.     The 


length  of  the  water-line,  and  extends  3  ft.  above  it ;  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  l)clt  arc  joined  by  transverse  belts  of  the  same 
thickness  ;  u  convex  steel  deck  is  built  in  along  the  lower 
edge  of  the  Ix-lt,  and  extends  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  hull,  thus  protecting  the  "  vital  parts"  of  the  ship  from 
vertical  (ire.  The  openings  of  the  boiler  and  engine  compart- 
ments are  protected  by  armor  ;  the  artillery  is  also  protcct«d, 
the  10-in.  guns  being  placed  in  the  turret.  For  protecting 
the  commanding  officer  an  armored  conning  tower  is  located 
forward  on  the  upper  works.  The  greatest  thickness  of  the 
armor  in  the  middle  of  the  belt,  in  turrets  and  conning  tower, 
is  10  in.  The  armor  plat«s  were  made  at  the  government 
works  of  I/.hova  and  Oboukhov.  The  armament  of  the  ship 
cousi.sts  of  30  guns  of  various  sizes  and  designs.  Four  10  in. 
40-calil)er  guns  are  placed  in  two  armored,  revolving  turrets, 
which,  for  reduction  of  weight,  are  oval-shaped.  That  por- 
tion of  the  turret  that  drops  below  the  upper  deck  is  cylindri- 
cal and  set  on  an  armored  tube  containing  the  ammunition 
hoist  for  the  turret.  Four  rapid-flre  guns,  of  the  newly 
adopted  Canet  system,  are  placed  in  the  citadel  between  the 
turrets.  The  angle  of  fire  of  each  of  these  guns  is  more  than 
90"  forward  or  aft  of  the  broadside,  according  to  its  location, 
so  that  each  pair  can  fire  direct  ahead  or  astern.  Twenty 
small  rapid-fire  guns  of  the  Ilotchkiss  system,  47-87  mlUi- 
meters,  and  two  Baranov  guns  of  2i  in.,  are  placed  on  the  main 
deck.  The  torpedo  armament  consists  of  four  torpedo  tubes, 
two  torpedo  launches,  a  set  of  protecting  nets,  and  two  Mangin 
electric  search-lights,  one  on  the  conning  tower  and  one  on 
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the  mast.  There  are  two  separate  triple-expansion  engines 
built  by  the  English  Arm  of  Messrs.  Maudslay  &  Field. 
Steam  is  furnished  by  four  double  water  tube,  Belville  laoilers, 
carrying  a  working  pressure  of  130  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The 
indicatwl  II. P.  developed  by  both  engines  will  be  4,250,  and 
the  speed  of  the  ship  will  be  from  16  to  17  knots.  The  coal 
bunkers  will  carry  220  tons,  but  this  stock  can  be  increa-sed 
by  180  tons  more.  The  ventilators  of  boiler  and  engine-rooms 
are  grated.  There  are  10  auxiliary  boats,  two  of  which  are 
steam  launches,  and  two  bow  anchors  of  Martin's  system. 
There  is  only  one  mast.     The  ship  is  registered  as  a  first-class 

vessel. 

♦ 

THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO'S  BELT  LINE. 


The  work  on  the  electrical  plant  being  erected  to  haul  the 
trains  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  liailroad  through  the  Belt  Line 
tunnel  is  being  pushed  to  an  early  completion.  The  locomo- 
tives are  finished,  and  the  machinery  to  generate  the  electricity 
is  complete  and  ready  for  erection,  and  the  power-house  is  well 
under  way,  and  it  is  fully  expected  that  before  January  1, 1895, 
trains  will  be  hauletl  through  the  brilliantly  lighted  tunnel  by 
powerful  electric  locomotives.  The  locomotives  consist  of  two 
trucks,  each  truck  having  two  axles,  and  on  each  axle  is  mount- 
ed a  300  II.  P.  motor.  The  motors  are  gearless,  and  are  sup- 
ported on  springs  resting  on  the  frames  of  the  locomotive  truck. 
This  method  of  suspension  leaves  the  wheels  free  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  irregularities  of  the  roiwlbed,  and  consequent- 
ly tends  to  diminish  the  wear  of  both  tracks  and  motors.  The 
motor  fields  are  of  iron-clad  type,  having  each  separate  wing- 


tenths  of  one  per  cent.  ;  then  the  steam  locomotive  is  also  put 
to  work,  and  the  two  of  them  pull  the  train  up  the  steeper  grade 
to  Huntington  Avenue,  where  the  electric  motor  is  detached. 
For  passenger  work  the  electric  motor  will  be  coupled  to  the 
train  at  the  lower  or  Lombard  Street  Station,  and  will  be  de- 
tached at  the  upper  or  Bolton  Street  Station. 

As  there  will  be  no  smoke  in  the  tunnel,  it  will  be  possible 
to  paint  its  interior  white  ;  and  as  it  will  be  illuminated  by 
about  2,000  incandescent  lamps,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  light 
the  lamps  in  the  cars.  The  difference  in  comfort  between  the 
present  plan  of  a  smoky  locomotive  and  a  dark  tunnel  with 
the  cars  lighted  by  a  few  lamps,  as  compared  with  this  plan, 
where  there  is  no  smoke,  and  where  there  will  be  brilliant  out- 
side illumination,  can  be  easily  imagined. 

The  overhead  work  necessary  to  generate  the  electric  current 
to  the  locomotives  has  been  specially  designed,  and  will  at  once 
be  erected.  It  is  expected  that  tlie  whole  plant  will  be  in 
operation  by  the  middle  of  November  or  December  1,  when 
trains  will  be  regularly  run  through  the  tunnel.  Professor 
Louis  Duncan,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins,  is  the  Electrical  Engi- 
neer for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.      .      .    ■    . 
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TKUCK  OF  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  TOE  B.\LTIMORE  Jt  OHIO  BELT  LIXK. 


ings  imbedded  in  a  mica  lines  slot  cut  into  the  curved  body  of 
the  laminated  iron  armature.  The  axles  of  the  locomotive 
pass  through  the  hollow  shaft  on  which  the  armatun^s  are 
mounted.  These  shafts  rest  on  the  bearings  of  the  motor 
frame,  and  are  connected  to  the  axles  by  universal  couplings, 
which  allow  of  freedom  of  motion  in  all  directions.  There  are 
four  sets  of  brushes  to  each  commutator.  The  motors  are  con- 
trolled by  means  of  series  of  paralleled  controllers  set  up  in 
the  interior  of  the  cab.  The  truck,  suspended  from  journal 
Iwxes,  is  to  be  constructed  of  heavy  beams,  which  will  form 
the  foundation  for  the  locomotive  cab,  which  is  of  sheet  iron, 
of  symmetrical  design,  and  so  curved  off  as  to  diminish  the  at- 
mospheric resistance  as  far  as  possible.  The  interior  is  to  be 
finished  in  hard  wood,  with  two  sliding  doors  at  each  side  of 
cab,  and  windows  so  arranged  as  to  permit  an  unobstructed 
view  in  all  directions.  There  will  be  ample  snace  in  the  cab 
for  the  motorman's  movements,  and  will  afford  him  consider- 
ably better  protection  than  that  usually  vouchsjifcd  the  steam 
locomotive  engineer. 

The  drawing  shown  herewith  is  one  of  ttie  two  trucks,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  when  finished  the  complete  locomotive  will 
l»c  an  exceedingly  massive  piece  of  machinery,  weighing  at 
least  100  tons  of  1,200  H.P.  traction.  It  is  fitted  with  air 
brakes,  the  air  being  compressed  by  a  small  auxiliary  motor  in 
the  cab.  The  electrical  air  compressor  will  also  operate  the 
whistle.  The  regulation  is  such  that  the  speed  can  be  varied 
from  nothing  up  to  35  or  40  miles  per  hour,  and  this  can  be  in- 
creased if  desired.  For  the  work  contemplated,  however,  30 
miles  per  hour  wiirprol»bly  be  the  maximum. 

The  locomotives  are  to  be  used  in  this  way  :  If  a  freight 
train  is  to  be  pushed  through  the  tunnel,  the  motor  switches 
behind  the  train  and  couples  to  it  without  stopping.  It  then 
pushes  it  steadily  from  the  Camden  Street  end  of  the  tunnel  to 
the  portal  at  Mount  Uoyal  Avenue,  up  a  grade  of  about  eight- 


The  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  railroads  in  the  Celestial 
Empire  is  in  1863  and  1864.  At  this  time  an  Englishman,  Sir 
Macdonald  Stevenson,  brought  forwanl  a  project  which  came 
to  no  effect,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  its  promoters,  for  the 

formation  of  a  company  for 
the  purpose  of  building 
- :  railroads    and    large   ware- 

houses. Matters  remained 
in  statu  quo  until  1873. 
when  the  King  of  Bel- 
gium and  the  Duke  of  Suth- 
erland combined  in  the 
formation  of  the  Wo-sung 
Ilailroad  Company.  Thecir- 
cumstances  which  brought 
the  final  disaster  to  the  com- 
pany constituted  a  curious 
passage  in  the  history  of 
railroads,  and  are  worth  re- 
calling. 

Trafiic  between  Shanghai 
=^       and     Wo-sung,    which    are 
—      about  9J  miles  apart,  is  very 
important,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  necessity  had  been 
felt  for  providing  means  for 
transportation  that  would  be  more  rapid  than  by  river. 

The  promoters  of  the  company  after  long  negotiations 
secured  a  permit  to  build  a  load  between  Shanghai  and  Wo- 
sung,  and  profiting  by  this  authorization,  they  built  the  road 
along  the  surveyed  route.  In  the  presence  of  this  somewhat 
slight  stretching  of  the  actual  permit,  the  Chinese  officials  held 
themselves  aloof,  neither  approving  nor  disapproving.  The 
line  was,  therefore,  built  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  difficul- 
ties, due  to  the  hostilities  of  the  populace.  The  gauge  of  the 
road  was  2i  ft.^  and  the  locomotives  weighed  about  33,000  lbs. 
The  line  was  opened  on  July  1,  1875,  but  during  the  month 
of  August  a  Chinaman  was  run  over  by  the  train  and  killed. 
This  accident  decided  the  fate  of  the  company,  for  the  Chinese 
officials,  who  were  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  inter- 
fere, said  :  "  'We  gave  you  the  permission  to  build  a  road, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  it  regarding  rails,  and  your  iron  demons 
certainly  cannot  remain.  You  must  not  kill  our  people,  and 
it  is  clear  that  such  an  accident  which  has  just  occurred  must 
not  be  renewed."  The  company  nevertheless  continued  opera- 
tions for  about  a  vear,  but  it  was  finally  compelled  to  yield 
ami  take  up  its  rails,  which,  strange  to  relate,  were  utilized  in 
the  construction  of  the  important  line  which  was  authorized 
to  be  built  in  the  Island  of  Formosa. 

The  second  attempt  was  made  10  years  later,  and  the  theater 
of  its  operations  was  at  the  coal  mines  of  Kai-Ping,  in  the 
Province  of  Pe-Chi-Li.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  coal 
from  these  mines  was  very  high,  in  consequence  of  the  neces- 
sity of  hauling  it  in  native  wagons  from  the  mine  to  the  river. 
The  engineers  of  the  mine  had  been  contemplating  the  substi- 
tution of  a  railroad  for  this  primitive  method  of  transportation 
for  a  long  time,  but  the  experience  of  the  Wo-sung  Company 
was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  encourage  the  trial.  Fortu- 
nately the  viceroy  of  the  province,  Li  Hung  Chang,  was  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  European  ideas.    They  therefore  con- 
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structed  the  locomotive  by  piecemeal,  which  was  set  up  at  the 
mine  ;  at  the  same  time  they  laid  rails  and  replaced  the  wagons 
by  lorry  cars,  and  on  one  fine  day  the  Viceroy  was  invit«i  to 
inspect  this  new  method  of  transportation.  Li  Hung  Chang 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  present  with  a  numerous 
suite.  They  showed  him  the  locomotive  named  the  Rocket  of 
China,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  him  aboard  of  it.  The 
engine  thus  made  its  first  trip  of  13}  miles,  going  and  return- 
ing with  the  Viceroy  aboard.  On  his  return  the  latter  pub- 
licly expressed  his  satisfaction.  His  example  was  eagerly  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Rocket  at  once  became  popular.  The  cause 
was  gained. 

Thanks  to  this  success  the  company  soon  obtained  the  fran- 
chise to  extend  its  line  to  the  sea.  On  this  extension  a  tracic 
of  4  ft.  8i  in.  gauge  was  laid.  The  capital  was  furnished  by 
the  promoters  and  the  Chinese  manufacturers,  who  were  con- 
tented with  the  indirect  benefits  which  the  new  line  gave  them 
for  their  dividend. 


KND  KLKVATION  AND  SECTION  OF  POLING  CAR,  NEW  YORK, 
LAKE  BRIK  A  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 


The  government  in  turn  furnished  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  construction  of  an  extension  reaching  to  Lan-Ciiow  toward 
the  north,  and  Tien-Tsin  toward  the  west,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  it  toolc  complete  control  of  the  whole  line.  The  mat- 
ter of  extending  the  line  from  Tieu-Tsiu  to  Pekin  was  also 
taken  up,  but  the  project  was  overwhelmed  by  great  political 
and  financial  difficulties. 

However  that  may  be,  works  were  set  up  at  Tong-ku,  near 
the  port  of  Ta-ku,  for  discharging  cars  directly  into  the  ships, 
and  between  Ton  ku  and  Tien-Tsin.  The  tolling  stock  con- 
sists of  English  express  locomotives  weighing  60  to  70  tons. 

The  line  between  Tien-Tsin  and  its  western  terminus,  Shang- 
Kwan,  has  a  good  passenger  trafflc,  and  carries  a  large  quan- 
tity of  merchandise,  which  could  be  only  transported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  great  labor  in  springless  wagons  or  on  the  backs  of 
animals.  There  is  no  further  opposition,  and  new  extensions 
are  received  everywhere  with  favor.  For  all  earth-work  the 
Chinese  workmen  are  well  adapted,  but  up  to  the  present 


time  the  engineers  and  machinists  are  English,  the  firemen 
are  recruited  from  among  the  Chinese,  and  the  matter  of 
making  engine-drivers  of  them  is  under  consideration.  It  is 
probable  that  before  long  the  staff  will  be  European,  probably 
English,  for  the  business  is  exclusively  in  their  hauds,  and 
they  have  the  full  control  at  Tai-Ping. — Commeree. 


POLING  CAR.  NEW  YORK,  LAKE  ERIE  &  WEST- 
ERN RAILROAD. 


In  making  up  trains  where  cars  are  run  into  a  number  of 
sidings,  in  station  order,  it  is  frequently  necessary  that  they 
should  be  pushed  into  position  by  a  locomotive  running  oh 
another  track  from  that  upon  which  the  car  itself  is  traveling  ; 
when  such  cases  arise  it  has  been  customary  to  use  a  heavy 
stick  of  timber,  which  the  brakeman  places  against  the  front 
bumper  of  the  locomotive  and  against  the  car,  it  acting  as  a 
strut  or  thrust  piece  to  push  the  car.  When  the  locomotive 
stopped,  this  naturally  fell  to  the  ground,  and  caused  more  or 
less  trouble,  with  an  occasional  derailment,  on  account  of  its 
falling  across  the  rails  in  front  of  the  locomotive. 

The  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad  have  re- 
cently completed,  at  their  shops  at  Susquehanna,  a  poling  car, 
whose  construction  is  shown  in  our  accompanying  engrav- 
ing. This  car  is  now  in  use  in  the  .Jersey  City  yards  for  the 
purpose  which  we  have  outlined.  The  car  itself  is  of  very 
heavy  construction  :  the  outside  sills  are  14  in.  deep  and  5  in. 
wide,  in  order  that  they  may  have  sufficient  strenglh  to  stand 
the  thrust  of  the  pole,  which  is  hinged  directly  on  them  ;  the 
end  sills  are  also  particularly  heavy,  being  8J  in.  wide  by  14 
in.  in  depth  ;  the  body  twisters  are  of  the  composite  type,  con- 
sisting of  two  pieces  of  SJ-in.  X  6i-in.  timbers,  of  a  central 
piece  of  5^  in.  X  6i  in.,  and  two  plates  of  }  in.  x  6  in.  iron 
laid  between  ;  the  draft  rigging  is  of  the  Graham  design  with 
Master  Car  Builders'  standard  coupler,  as  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing. The  car  is  equipped  with  air  brakes  in  which  the  3,000 
lbs.  of  pressure  is  available  in  the  brake  cylinders,  giving  a 
total  braking  power  of  35,000  lbs. 

It  will  l>e  noticed  from  the  car  section  that  there  is  a  filling 
piece  between  the  center  sills.  There  is  a  double  floor,  the 
lower  one  being  laid  on  the  top  of  the  8-in.  sills,  which  are  the 
intermediate  and  center  sills  ;  this  floor  is  1^  in.  thick  ;  on  top 

of  intermediate  and  center  sills 
and  on  this  the  main  floor  of 


of  this  there  is  another  set 
4}  in.  high  by  3  in.   thick, 
IJ-in.  flooring  "is  laid  ( 
A  railing  extends  around 


the  car  to  protect  the  workmen 
from  being  thrown  off  by  sudden  jerks  and  jars  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  The  tool- box  is  located  at  one  end,  and  the  pole 
is  hinged,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  the  outside  sills  directly 
in  the  center.  The  method  of  operating  the  pole  will  be 
readily  understood  from  the  engraving  ;  it  has  a  tree  up-and- 
down  motion  about  the  pivotal  point,  where  the  eye  at  the 
heel  is  rounded  to  allow  of  a  vertical  motion  ;  the  outer  end 
is  swung  from  a  counterweighted  lever  as  shown.  The  man 
in  charge  raises  or  depresses  the  end  of  the  lever,  and  pulls  it 
i  n  or  out  to  ad  j  ust  the  fwint  of  the  pole  to  the  car  to  be  pushed, 
and  then,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  but  stand  ready  to 
check  the  weight  as  the  engine  slows  down  and  the  pushed  car 
recedes. 

A  similar  car,  but  of  somewhat  different  construction,  ig  also 
in  use  at  the  Packerton  yards  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Itailroad 
for  pushing  the  coal  cars  to  their  proper  places  after  they  have 
run  over  the  weighing  scales. 


EIGHT  WHEELS  COUPLED  COMPOUND  1  WEBBS 
SYSTEM)  COAL  ENGINE,  LONDON  &.  NORTH- 
WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


About  the  end  of  1892  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb,  Chief  Mechanical 
Engineer  of  the  London  &  Northwestern  Railway,  designed 
and  built  a  sirap'.e  eight-coupled  coal  engine  for  heavy  miner- 
al and  goods  traffic,  and  a  few  months  subsequently  he  turned 
out  a  similar  engine  on  his  compound  principle,  and  of  which 
we  give  an  illustration  on  page  516. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  illustration,  and  also  from  the 
particulars  given  below,  that  the  boiler  of  the  compound  en- 
gine is  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  not  of  Mr.  Webb's  patent 
combustion  chamber  type,  with  which  the  simple  engine  was 
fitted. 

All  three  cylinders  work  on  to  the  same  axle,  which  is  built  up 
of  three  pieces  after  the  style  of  a  marine  crank  shaft,  the  mid- 
dle throw  being  of  cast  steel. 
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'  Mr.  Webb  decided,  in  order  to  determine  the  relative  ad- 
vantages and  suitability  of  compound  t*.  simple  engines  for 
working  mineral  and  ordinary  goods  traffic,  to  test  these  two 
engines  as  nearly  as  possible  under  identical  conditions.  The 
trials  were  made  on  April  1  last,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Webb  we  are  able  to  publish  the  following  particulars  of  (hem  : 

Two  trains  were  used,  composed  of  loaded  coal  wagons  and 
the  necessary  brake-vans,  which  were  all  carefuUv  weighed 
previous  to  the  trials.  No.  1  train  consisted  of  one  dynamome- 
ter car,  52  loaded  wagons  and  three  brake-vans— total  weight, 
693  tons,  13  cwts.  2  qrs.  14  lbs.  No.  2  train  was  made  up  in 
the  same  way,  except  that  in  the  place  of  the  dynamometer 
car  a  loaded  wagon  wtks  added,  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  car 
— the  total  weight  of  this  train  being  690  tons,  16  cwts.  1  qr. 
21  lbs.  These  weights  in  both  cases  are  exclusive  of  engine 
and  tender. 

In  carrying  out  the  trials,  both  trains  were  marshaled  side 
by  side  on  the  main  line  opposite  to  the  South  Junction  signal- 
box  at  Crewe,  the  engines  were  then  attached— the  compound 
engine  to  No.  1  train  with  the  dynamometer  car  and  the  non- 
compound  engine  to  No.  2  train,  each  engine  having  the  same 
amount  of  Ore  in  the  box,  the  same  height  of  water  in  the 
boiler  and  steam  up  to  full  working  pressure,  160  lbs.  and  175 
lbs.  respectively. 

Both  trains  were  started  and  ran  side  by  side  to  Stafford, 
instructions  having  I)een  previously  given  to  the  drivers  to 
keep  tlie  engines  level  with  each  other.  On  arriving  at  Stafford 
the  engines  were  turned  and  re  attached  to  their  respective 
trains,  which  they  worked  back  to  Crewe,  side  by  side,  as  be- 
fore. The  engines  were  then  changed  from  one  train  to  the 
other,  and  two  more  trips  run  to  Stafford  and  back  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  two  previous  ones,  so  that  all  the  condi- 
tions of  working  were  the  same  for  both  engines.  The  coal 
used,  which  was  "  South  Wales,"  was  carefully  weighed,  that 
for  "  lighting  up"  and  raising  steam  being  kept  separate  from 
that  which  was  used  during  the  different  trips,  the  latter  for 
convenience  being  put  into  bags  weighing  84  lbs.  each.  Every 
care  was  taken  to  insure  the  perfect  accuracy  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars taken  during  each  trip,  an  assistant  being  stationed  on 
each  engine  to  take  the  steam  pressures,  measure  the  quantity 
of  water  used,  and  note  the  number  of  bags  of  coal  used. 
.  Indicator  diagrams  were  taken  simultaneously  on  each  engine 
at  intervals  going  up  the  banks  on  all  the  tnps.  and  the  pull 
on  the  engine  draw-bar  and  the  speeds  were  accurately  regis- 
tered in  the  dynamometer  car. 

At  the  end  of  the  trials  only  a  small  fire  was  in  each  of  the 
fire-boxes,  the  water  level  in  the  boibrs  being  the  same  as  at 
the  start. 

Appended  is  a  detail  statement  showing  speeds,  coal  con- 
sumption, weight  of  trains,  etc.  : 


CompoDDd  Simple 

Engln*.  Eoptne.  ! 

DieUoce  between  centers  of  wheeh i'  f  5'  9' 

Total  wbeel  I>ase 17'.r  17' 3' 

v.i.,«.«...                                                J  H.P.  link  motion  I  i„„'. 

V»>*egear ^     L. P.  Webbs    f         •'"y* 

BoiUr:  -  ; 

Length  or  barrel .;.........             15' 6"  15' 6" 

Lenitli  between  Inbe  plates 18' 4".  4' lO"  and  8' 1" 

Mean  diameter  of  barrel 4'  S'  4' 8' 

Ileight  of  ere.  line  from  rail. 7'  lO^-  7'  10^' 

Nnmber  of  tubes 810  156 

Diameter  of  tabes,  outside \\'  S^' 

Work,  pren.,  lbs.  per  rq.  in 1%  UB 

Mealing  surfae4  : 

Firebox  114.7sq.ft.  1U.7 

Tubes 1,374.3      "  ]  JSJ 

Combustion  chamber ts.l 

Total l,489.0»q.fL  1,«7I6 

Qratearei aO.Ssq.ft.  *0.5w|.ft. 

Ratioof  grate  area  to  heating  surface...             I:7m  lifie.S 

Uarimum  weight  of  engine  in  trorting  order  : 

Tons.  ewt.  qrs.  Tons.  cwt.  qrs. 

On  the  leading  wheels 12      10      0  11        4       0 

"    "    driving  wheels  14       8      0  14       4       0 

*'    "    intermediate  wheels IS      14     0  13      10       0 

"    "    trailing  wheels 9      18     0  10       3       0     - 

Total 49       5     0  49      10       0 

Common  to  both  engine*  : 

Capacity  of  tender SOOOgalls. 

Weight  of  tender 38  ton* ,  IScwt.,Oqrs. 

Total  length  ot  enfine 84'    4' 

•'       "         •'      ••      and  tender 51'    9J4" 

— Rnilieay  Engineer. 

"'■•■:':«•:   * ■  .-•■ 

,   ■    V        THE  LABOR  QUESTION. /^  " 


At  the  annual  Trades  L'nion  Congress,  held  in  Norwich, 
England,  the  following  resolution  with  regard  to  technical 
education  was  adopted  : 

"  That  this  Congress,  while  admitting  that  great  and  good 
work  has  been  and  is  still  being  done  by  the  establishment  of 
technical  classes  in  various  localities  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  a  view  of  assisting  in  the  better  education  of 
our  handicraft  and  artisan  workpeople,  is  of  opinion  that  no 
others  than  apprentices  and  workpeople  who  are  working  at 


BumiART  OF  RSSULTS. 


Mean  weight  of  train,  inclndlng  engine  and  tender 

'*  '"      '*       "       exclnding      *'        "         **      

Ratio  of  weight  of  engine  and  tender  to  weight  of  train. 

Number  of  axles  in  train % 

Mean  speed 

Maximum  speed 

Total  length  of  four  trips 

Weight  of  coal  charged  in  fire-box  for  lighting  up  and  raising  steam 

Weight  of  coal  consumed  on  trips  

Total  weight  of  coal  consumed  including  steam  raising 

Consumption  of  coal,  exrlnding  steam  raising 

"  "     "     including       "         "      

Total  quantity  of  water  evaporated 

Water  evaporated  per  lb.  of  coal,  excluding  steam  raising 

"  "  "  "         including       "        "      

Total  number  of  ton  miles  including  weight  of  engine  and  tender 

"       "     "      '■      exclnding      "       •'        •'        "       " 

Consnmption  of  coal  per  mile  per  ton  of  train,  weight  of  engine  and  tender  included  : 

(a)  Excluding  raising  of  steam . 

(6)  Including       "  " 

Consumption  of  coal  per  mile  per  ton  of  train,  weight  of  engine  and  tender  excluded : 

in)  Excluding  reisMig  of  steam 

(5)  Including       "  "        .. 

Maximum  pnll  on  draw-bar  at  starting 

"  "     "        "         whilerunBing 

Highest  indicated  H.P.  developed. 

htevpest  Oradient 


Engine  2:S4. 

Engine  50. 

Economy  %  of 

Non-compound. 

Componnd. 

the  Compound. 

788.85  tons 

7(17.506  tons 

693.85    " 

691.715    " 

1  to  9.17 

1  to  9.12 

, 

130 

130 

17.74  m.  per  hour 

17.74  m.  per  hour 

^ 

84        ••        " 

34        ••        •• 

96  mile« 

96  miles 

9c.  Iq.  81b«. 

9c.  Iq.  SIbs. 
It.  19c.8q.  101l)(. 

tt.  lie.  Oq.  Olbs. 

23.38 

St.  Ic.  Iq  3lbs. 

St.  9c.  Oq.  ISlhs. 

19.841 

80.66  lbs.  per  mile 

46  48  lbs.  per  mile 

S3.W: 

71.49 

57.8        " 

19.841 

5,4SS  gallons 

4.1 1S.5  gallons 

24.5 

9.36  lbs. 

9.21  lbs. 

7.94    " 

7.47    '• 

73,809  6 

73,686.24 

66,552.0 

66,404.64 

1.262  OZ. 

.960  oz. 

23.2 

1.487  oz. 

1.194  oz. 

19.7J 

1.4  oz. 

1.075  oz. 

28.2 

1« 

1.8tt  OZ. 

18.7 

10.75  tons 

11.5  tons 

7.25  tons 

6.6ioaa 

6086 

6BC 

1  in  177 

Note  —The  slight  diflerence  in  the  mean  weight  of  the  two  trains  was  caused  by  several  wagons  in  one  of  them  having  to  be  removed  at  the  end  of 
the  second  trip  (Stafford  to  Crewe)  owing  to  hot  axles,  and  fresh  wagons  pat  in  their  places.  On  being  weighed  eubseqaeutly  the  fresh  wagons  were 
found  to  be  rather  lighter  than  those  wbicn  had  been  taken  off. 


The  most  important  particulars  of  the  two  engines  are  as 


follows : 

.■..             -                              .^"-  Compound 

''~.     •  Engine. 

Two  HP.  cylinders... 15-  X  24' I 

<me  L.P.  cylinder 30-  X  84-  f 

Wtwela— diameter .  4'6Ji- 


Simple 
Engine. 

19^-  X  24- 

«'  6J<- 


the  various  trades  taught  should  be  allowed  to  attend  such 
classes." 

It  seems  almost  inconceivable  that  any  body  of  men  outside 
of  an  asylum  should  think  that  such  a  resolution  could,  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  world's  history,  be  enforced.  It  appar- 
ently means  that  no  parent  could  send  bia  son  to  attend  a  trade 
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school  unless  be  is  first  indentured  as  an  apprentice.  The 
trades  unions  limit  the  numt>cr  of  apprentices  to  be  taken  by 
employers,  and  then  say,  "  Vou  shan't  go  to  a  trade  school 
unless  you  are  an  apprentice  ;  and  we  won't  allow  you  to  be- 
come one."  That  would  te  the  worst  kind  of  tyranny,  and 
should  be  resisted  even  by  fighting  against  it  if  need  be. 

A  NATIONAL  FREE   LABOR  ASSOCIATION. 

An  association  with  this  title  has  been  organized  in  Eng- 
land, the  semi-annual  repart  of  which  has  recently  been  issued, 
which  explains  that  the  objects  of  the  organization  are  :  (1)  to 
maintain  freedom  of  labor  ;  (2)  to  stop  senseless  strikes,  and 
(3)  to  improve  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed. 
Hence  the  true  aim  of  the  association  is  "  to  protect  the  gen- 
eral body  of  labor  from  the  tyranny  and  dictation  of  socialistic 
trade-union  leaders."  "  For  some  time  it  has  been  evident," 
write  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  association,  "  that  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  new  trade  union  leaders  were  effectu- 
ally alienating  public  sympathy  and  creating  a  powerful  cur- 
rent of  adverse  popular  sentiment  ;  and,  encouraged  by  these 
signs,  the  victims  of  oppres-sion  have  plucked  up  courage  and 
are  banding  themselves  together  in  their  own  defense.  That  i.s 
the  meaning  of  the  National  Free  Labor  A.s.4ociation.  It  seek^ 
not  to  break  up  trade  unionism,  but  to  protect  workmen  against 
the  instruments  by  which  the  trade-union  leaders  have  striven 
to  force  unionism  upon  men  who  preferred  to  be  without  it ;  and 
we  know  that  our  protest  will  not  l>e  offered  in  vain.  To  trade 
unionists  the  National  Free  Labor  Association  is  a  grave  symp- 
tom. It  would  be  serious  if  it  were  the  revolt  of  a  hiinority, 
but  it  becomes  ominous  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  the 
revolt  of  a  majority.  Suppose,  now,  that  free  labor,  being 
united,  should  wipe  off  old  scores  in  trade  union  coin.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  non-unionists  should  decline  to  work  in  this 
factory  or  in  that  shipyard  until  all  unionist  labor  had  been 
cleared  out ;  what  would  be  the  position  of  the  minority  then? 
We  are  far  from  wishing  to  impute  unworthy  motives  to  the 
men  who  have  used  against  theii  fellows  a  weapon  which  ex- 
perience has  invariably  proved  to  be  double-edged.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  sure  that  the  more  honest  labor  leaders  were 
animated  by  the  best  intentions ;  but  thev  pursued  a  policy 
which  was  not  only  unjust  to  those  who  disagreed  with  them, 
but  which  was  actually  destructive  to  the  cause  they  were  de- 
sirous of  advancing.  Wishing  to  secure  better  terms  for  labor, 
thev  have  only  succeeded  in  driving  capital  into  combination 
and  free  labor  into  a  defensive  and  defiant  organization." 

The  Executive  Committee  claim  that  they  are  able  to  look 
back  with  considerable  satisfaction  on  the  labor  of  the  past  six 
months.  During  that  period  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of 
such  an  organization  has  again  been  demonstrated,  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  ever  before,  l)ecause  "  on  five  separate  occa- 
sions a  deliberate  attempt  has  been  made  by  certain  sections  of 
the  labor  party  to  crush  out  of  existence  or  to  starve  into  sub- 
mission those  bodies  of  workmen  who  have  hitherto  preferred 
to  remain  outside  of  the  movement  known  as  the  new  trade 
unionism."  But  for  the  existence  of  an  organization  of  this 
kind  "  the  views  of  non  union  labor  on  each  of  those  occasions 
would  have  been  absolutely  unrepresented,  and  the  interests 
of  the  very  large  majority  of  workmen  would  have  been  sjicri- 
ficed  to  the  demands  of  the  socialist  leaders,  who  now  claim 
to  represent  the  trade-unionist  workmen  of  this  country." 
There  are  now  many  organizetl  bodies  of  non-union  workmen 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  such  as  the  cmploj-es  of  the 
London  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company,  of  the  Elswick 
Works,  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  and  many 
others  ;  but  there  has  hitherto  not  t)een  any  central  association 
or  organization  which  represents  the  views  and  guards  the  in- 
terests of  non-union  and  free  labor  generally,  and  to  perform 
this  work,  so  much  needed,  is  the  sole  aim  of  the  executive  of 
the  association.  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  "  the  con- 
Hict  between  capital  and  labor  has  by  no  means  reached  its 
climax  yet,  for  recent  troubles  in  America  point  to  develop- 
ments in  strike  warfare  which  this  country  has  fortunately  not 
attained  to  :  but  if  masters  will  only  act  unitedly,  and  stand 
by  one  another,  its  the  federated  trade  unions  are  now  doing, 
and,  above  all,  if  they  will  support  and  protect  from  injury 
those  of  their  employes  who  are  totally  at  variance  with  the 
present  policy  of  the  new  trade  unionism,  we  feel  certain  that 
the  party  which  depends  for  its  forces  upon  intimidation,  class 
hatred,  and  violence  will  receive  a  complete  overthrow,  for 
the  great  bulk  of  the  working  classes  are  completely  sick  of 
the  meddlesomeness  and  tyranny  which  characterize  the  trade- 
union  officials  of  the  present  day." 

The  report  finally  refers  to  the  action  taken  by  the  execu- 
tive to  resist  the  proposal  of  the  London  Trades  Council  that 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  should  insert  in  every  build- 
ing contract  given  out  by  them  a  clause  preventing  the  em- 
ployment of  non  union  workmen.     After  hearing  a  deputation 


from  the  association,  the  Board,  by  a  majority  of  12,  rejected 
the  trade-union  suggestion.  "This,  again,"  the  committee 
state,  "  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  impertinent  proposals  now 
emanating  from  the  trade-union  leaders,  and  of  the  need  to  he 
constantlv  on  the  watch,  lest  on  such  occasions  the  interests  of 
non  unionists  should  be  entirely  overlooked.  It  also  proves 
that  free  labor  has  generally  the  best  of  the  argument  when 
the  matters  in  dispute  are  arbitrated  upon  by  a  fearless  and 
impartial  tribunal." 

SUCCESSFUL  CONCILIATION. 

A  remarkable  agreement  has  just  Ijecn  effected  between  the 
Tyne,  Wear,  Tees  and  Hartlepool  ship-builders  and  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  Boilermakers'  and  Iron  and  Steel  Ship- 
builders' Society,  one  of  the  most  important  traiie  unions  in 
Great  Britain.  In  respect  to  wages,  it  sets  forth  that  no  gen- 
eral alteration  shall  be  made  until  after  6  calendar  montlis  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  last  alteration,  and  no  single 
alteration  can  exceed  5  per  cent.  Four  weeks*  notice  in  writ- 
ing is  to  be  given.  Previous  to  such  notice  being  given  by 
either  side,  a  request  for  a  meeting  between  the  associated  em- 
ployers and  the  Boilermakers'  Society  must  be  given  by  the 
party  intending  to  give  notice  ;  this  meeting  to  l)e  held  within 
14  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  request.  Failing  agreement 
during  the  month's  notice,  the  notice  may  be  extended  to  any 
time  not  exceeding  anotlier  month,  if  acceptable  to  both  par- 
ties ;  but.  whatever  the  settlement  may  be.  the  advance  or  re- 
duction (if  any)  will  begin  from  the  expiration  of  the  first 
month's  notice.  Should  a  settlement  not  be  effecte<l,  the  cjues- 
tion  may  be  dealt  with  as  may  seem  best.  Sectional  or  indi- 
vidual disputes,  in  the  first  instance,  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
society's  offlcials  and  the  employer  or  his  representatives.  If 
any  dispute  takes  place  respecting  the  price  of  work,  the  job 
is  to  be  proceeded  with  as  on  piece,  and,  whatever  the  price 
may  be  when  the  dispute  is  settled,  the  same  will  be  paid  from 
the  beginning  of  the  job.  Failing  a  settlement  by  ordinary 
means,  the  terms  of  settlement  are  to  be  adjusted  by  a  com- 
mittee representing  employers  and  the  Boiler-makers'  and  Iron 
and  Steel  Ship- builders'  Society  within  14  days.  Power  is  also 
given  to  each  side  to  ask  for  a  revision  of  rat«s  in  certain  con- 
tingencies, and  it  is  stipulated  that  work  in  all  cases  shall  be 
proceeded  with  without  interruption  pending  the  settlement  of 
a  dispute,  whether  as  to  prices  or  otherwise.  A  standing  com- 
mittee of  three  on  each  side  (exclusive  of  the  delegate  on  each 
side)  is  to  be  appointed  for  each  river  to  consider  local  dis- 
putes. The  scheme  is  to  be  tried  for  a  period  of  5  years,  to  be 
afterward  terminable  by  6  months'  notice  on  either  side.  The 
result  of  the  voting  by  the  men  upon  these  proposals  was  as 
follows  :  For,  15,950  ;  against,  11,840  ;  majority  for,  4,110. 

ARBITRATION,  COMPULSORY  AND  VOLUNTARY. 

Some  time  ago  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  asked  the 
Indianapolis  Sentinel  how  it  would  like  to  be  forced  to  arbi- 
trate, and  forced  to  accept  the  result,  supposing  that  its  em- 
ployes should  ask  to  have  their  wages  raised  when  it  was  mak- 
ing no  money  or  actually  losing  money  ;  and  the  Sentinel  re- 
plied by  giving  this  form  of  contract  which  it  makes  with  its 
typographical  union  : 

"  Any  and  all  disputes  or  disagreements  that  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  the  parties  directly  concerned  shall  be  referred  to  an 
arbitration  committee  made  up  as  follows  :  One  member  to  Ije 
chosen  by  the  Sentinti  Company,  one  by  the  Indianapolis 
Typographical  Union  No.  1.  If  these  two  thus  chosen  agree, 
their  decision  shall  be  final ;  if  they  are  unable  to  agree,  then 
they  shall  select  a  third  person  to  act  with  tliein  in  hearing  and 
determining  the  matter  at  issue.  The  decision  of  a  majority 
of  the  committee  thus  constituted  shall  be  final  and  binding 
upon  all  the  parties  hereto.  Pending  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee  in  the  settlement  of  dilTerences  as  herein  provided 
there  .shall  be  no  strike  or  lockout  in  the  Sentinel  office."^ 

To  this  the  Sun  replied  : 

"  The  Sentinel'g  plan  is  not  compulsory  arbitration,  but  arbi- 
tration by  consent  of  Imtli  parties.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that 
this  arrangement  has  worked  well  in  the  Sentinel  ofRce.  At 
any  moment,  however,  there  may  come  so  radical  a  difference 
between  the  views  of  the  two  parlies,  or  so  one-sided  a  decision 
by  the  arbitrators,  that  the  plan  will  break  down.  Nor  is  a 
one-sided  decision  necessary  to  produce  that  result.  A  com- 
promising decision  may  make  the  parties  just  as  hot.  Persons 
convinced  of  the  absolute  right  of  their  claim  are  not  necesf  a- 
rily  reconciled  to  getting  one-half  of  it.  .  .  .  Suppose  tin  re 
was  a  system  of  true  compulsory  arbitration,  that  there  were 
courts  of  arbitration  able  to  enforce  their  decisions  as  L'nite<l 
States  courts  now  are.  How  long  would  employers  or  woik- 
men  put  up  with  a  system  that  put  the  regulation  of  wages 
and  profits  and  losses  into  the  hands  of  third  persons  ?  How 
long  could  buuDess  stand  such  a  system  ?    But,  of  course. 
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there  can  be  no  such  thing  under  our  present  form  of  govern- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  mighty  few  persons  want  such  a 
system." 

The  editor  of  the  Sun  also  asks,  very  pertinently,  how  an 
unsatisfactory  decision,  either  against  the  employers  or  the 
men,  is  to  be  enforced.  Still  it  is  not  apparent  why  arbitra- 
tion should  not  be  resorteil  to  in  cases  in  which  it  will  work 
because  there  arc  some  otltcr  imaginary  conditions  in  which  it 
would  not  work. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO     PRACTICAL     RAILROAD 
INFORMATION.       » 


Chemistry  Applied  to  Railroads. 


SECOND  SERIES.— CHEMICAL  METHODS. 


XI.— METHOD   OF  DETEUMININQ   IRON  IN  COM- 
MERCIAL  SPELTER. 


Bt  C.  B.  Dcdlkt,  Chemist,  and  F.  N.  Pease,  Assistant 
Chemist,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


(CopjTight,  1891,  by  C.  B.  Dadley  and  F.  K.  Pe»»e.) 
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operation. 

Put  10  grams  of  coarse  borings  or  chips  in  a  beaker  holding 
about  30()c.c,,  and  lOOc.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Cover  with 
a  watch  glass  and  allow  to  dissolve.  When  solution  is  complete 
add  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  then  pass  through  the  Jones 
reductor,  or  its  equivalent,  and  add  through  the  reductor 
about  200  c.c.  more  of  distilled  water.  Then  titrate  in  the  re- 
ductor flask  with  standard  permanganate  of  potash. 

APPAHAT08  AND  REA0ENT8. 

The  reductor  shown  in  fig.  1  seems  to  work  equally  as  well 
as  the  more  elaborate  apparatus.  The  cut  is  about  one-fourth 
the  actual  size.  As  will  be  seen,  the  glass  tube  is  filled  with 
two  rubber  stoppers,  the  top  one  of  which  holds  the  funnel, 
and  the  bottom  one  a  small  tube,  which  tube  also  tits  tightly 
into  the  rubber  stopper  in  the  flask.  Next  to  the  bottom 
stopper  is  a  disk  of  perforated  platinum  ;  then  a  layer  of 
about  \  in.  thick  of  glass  wool  ;  then  a  layer  of  a8l)e8tos 
about  i  in.  thick  ;  then  a  layer  of  glass  wool  about  ^  in.  thick, 
and  then  the  tube  is  nearly  filled  with  powdered  zinc.  The 
glass  wool  may  be  obtained  from  Bullock  &  Crenshaw,  528 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  powdered  zinc  used  is 
that  which  will  pass  through  a  20-mesh  sieve,  and  will  not  ])ass 
tlirough  a  30  mesh  sieve.  It  ma}'  t>e  obtained  from  Baker  <!c 
Adamson,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  made  by  adding  20  c.c.  of  C.  P. 
sulphuric  acid  1.84  specific  gravity  to  80  c.c.  of  distilled 
water. 

The  permanganate  of  potash  solution  for  titration  is  made 
as  follows  :  To  one  liter  of  water  add  two  grams  of  crystal- 
lized permanganate  of  potash,  and  allow  to  stand  in  the  dark 
not  less  than  a  week  before  using.  Determine  the  value  of 
this  solution  in  terms  of  metallic  iron.  For  this  purpose  150 
to  200  milligrams  of  iron  wire  of  mild  steel  are  dissolved  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  [10  c.c.  of  strong  C.  P.  acid  to  40  c.c.  of 
water]  in  a  long-necked  flask.  After  solution  is  complete,  boil 
5  to  10  minutes,  then  dilute  to  150  c.c,  pass  the  liquid  through 
the  reductor  and  wash,  making  the  volume  up  to  200  c.c. 
Now  titrate  with  the  permanganate  solution.  It  is  of  course 
essential  that  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  wire  or  soft  steel 
should  l>e  known.  The  standard  in  use  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  laboratory  is  a  mild  steel  in  which  the  iron  is  known 
by  determining  carbon,  phosphorus,  silicon,  sulphur,  man- 
ganese and  copper,  and  deducting  the  sum  of  these  from  100 
per  cent.  Not  less  than  two  independent  determinations 
should  be  made,  and  three  are  better.  The  figures  showing 
the  value  of  the  permanganate  solution  in  terms  of  metallic 
iron  should  agree  to  a  hundredth  of  a  milligram  in  the  differ- 
ent determinations.  A  very  satisfactory  method  of  making 
and  keeping  permanganate  of  potash  solution  is  as  follows  : 
Have  a  large  glass  bottle  holding  say  eight  liters,  and  two  of 
half  the  size.  Paint  the  outside  of  these  bottles  with  several 
coats  of  black  varnish  or  paint.  Fill  the  large  bottle  with  the 
standard  solution,  and  after  it  has  stood  a  proper  time  fill  one 
of  the  smaller  bottles  from  it  without  shaking,  and  standard- 
ize,]^ At  the  same  time  fill  the  second  small  bottle  uid  refiU 


the  large  one.  When  the  first  small  bottle  is  exhausted  stand - 
ardiz.e  the  second  one  and  fill  the  first  from  the  stock.  When 
this  is  exhausted  standardize  the  first  again  and  fill  the  second 
from  stock,  refilling  again  the  stock  bottle,  and  so  on.  By 
this  means  a  constant  supply  of  sufllcienlly  matured  perman- 
ganate is  always  available.  Of  course,  if  the  consumption  is 
very  large,  larger  bottles  or  more  of  them  may  be  required. 
Since  changes  of  temperature  affect  the  volume  of  all  solu- 


tions,  it  is  desirable  that  the  permanganate  soltiUon  should  be 
used  at  the  same  temperature  at  which  it  was  standardized. 

..  CALCULATIONS.  r  ,.p      ,    /         " 

The  soft  steel  used  In  standardizing  permanganate  of  potash 
solution  in  the  Pennsvlvania  Railroad  laboratory  contains 
99.27  per  cent,  metallic  iron  ;  .1498  gram  of  this  contains, 
therefore  [-1498  X  9927]  .1487064  gram  of  metallic  iron.  This 
requires  42.9  c.c.  permanganate  solution,  or  one  c.c.  of  per- 
manganate solution  is  equal  to  [.1487064  -^  42.9]  .003466  metallic 
iron.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  permanganate  used  multiplied  by 
this  figure  shows  the  amount  of  metallic  iron  in  10  grams  of  the 
zinc,  and  100  grains  or  the  percentage  will  be  10  times  this 
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amount.  This  may  be  brieflj  stated  as  follows  :  Multiply  the 
number  of  c.c.  of  permanganate  used  by  the  value  of  one  c.c. 
of  the  permanganate  expressed  in  grams  of  metallic  iron,  and 
then  move  the  decimal  point  of  the  product  one  place  to  the 
right.  The  result  will  Ije  the  percentage  of  metallic  iron  in 
the  zinc.  Thus,  if  one  c.c.  of  the  permanganate  is  equal  to 
0.003466  gram  of  metallic  iron,  and  2.4  c.c.  are  used,  the  per- 
cenUge  of  iron  in  the  zinc  will  be  [0.03466  X  2.4  =  .00831] 
0.0831  per  cent. 

NOTES  AND  PUEC.\UTI0N9. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  method  dissolves  the  iron  along 
with  the  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid,  makes  sure  that  the  iron  is  all 
in  the  protoxide  form,  and  frees  the  solution  from  possible  im- 
purities by  passing  it  through  the  reductor,  and  then  measures 
the  amount  of  iron  by  means  of  standard  permanganate  of 
potash. 

It  may  be  thought  that  since  the  iron  goes  into  solution  in 
presence  of  such  a  large  amount  of  metallic  zinc,  it  is  not  es- 
sential to  pass  the  liquid  through  the  reductor.  But  careful 
comparative  tests  indicate  that  even  though  the  zinc  is  dis- 
solved in  a  flask,  with  erery  precaution  to  exclude  the  air,  the 
same  results  are  not  obtained  if  the  reductor  is  not  used.  This 
is  apparently  due  to  metallic  lead  and  possible  traces  of  car- 
bon, which  the  reductor  removes,  and  which,  if  the  reductor 
is  not  used,  remain  in  the  solution  and  use  up  a  little  per- 
manganate. Filtration  without  the  use  of  the  reductor  is  be- 
lieved not  to  be  as  satisfactory,  on  account  of  danger  of  oxida- 
tion of  some  of  the  iron  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  description  and  measurements  given  along  with  the  cut 
will  perliaps  enable  any  one  to  make  a  suitable  reductor  for 
themselves.  If  a  tube  about  1  in.  in  diameter  is  used,  and  the 
powdered  zinc  does  not  reach  to  within  3  or  4  in.  of  the  top. 
the  funnel  and  its  cork  may  be  left  off,  the  liquid  being  pouied 
into  the  tube  direct  from  the  beaker.  In  this  case  the  bub- 
bling difficulty  mentionetl  below  does  not  occur.  Of  comrse 
the  tube  above  the  zinc  not  be  filled  so  full  of  liquid 
that  the  disengaged  hydrogen  bubbles  will  throw  anj'  of 
it  out.  The  layer  of  asbestos  serves  as  a  filter  and  removes 
from  the  liquid,  as  before  mentioned,  material  that  uses  up 
permanganate.  After  the  reductor  has  been  used  a  little  a 
black  line  at  the  top  of  the  layer  of  asbestos  shows  this  mate- 
rial quite  plainly.  A  reductor  made  of  glass  wool  alone  with- 
out a  filter  in  it  tielow  the  zinc,  is  apt  to  give  erratic  and  dis- 
cordant results.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  without 
the  filter  minute  fragments  of  zinc,  so  small  as  to  escape  ready 
detection,  pass  through  the  reductor,  of  course  producing  error 
in  the  subsequent  titrations.  If  the  layer  of  asbestos  is  too 
thick  or  Is  packed  too  hard  the  flow  may  be  too  greatly  retard 
ed.  A  hard-packed  layer  of  asbestos  i  in.  thick  makes  a  re- 
ductor almost  unusable  even  with  quite  strong  suction.  It  is 
easential  before  using  the  reductor  to  pass  two  or  three  blanks 
through,  containing  all  the  materials  except  the  substance 
being  analyzed,  and  then  titrate  these  blanks.  The  last  two 
blanks  should  agree  exactly,  and  the  amount  of  permanganate 
used  up  by  the  last  blank  should  be  deducted  from  the  final 
figure  obtained  on  titration  of  the  substance  being  analyzed. 
This  preliminary  preparation  of  the  reductor  is  essentialafter 
a  new  chatging  with  powdered  zinc,  and  also  equally'  essen- 
tial after  the  reductor  has  stpod  idle  even  over  night.  The 
rate  at  which  the  material  pasties  through  the  reductor  can  be 
controlled  somewhat  by  the  suction.  The  apparatus  is  very 
efficient,  and  there  seems  little  danger  of  too  rapid  a  rate,  but 
it  is  of  course  essential  that  the  reduction  should  be  complete. 
In  case  of  incomplete  i eduction  pass  the  liquid  tlirough  the  re- 
ductor again.  If  the  rate  is  somewhat  slow  and  the  solution 
being  reduced  somewhat  warm,  hydrogen  giis  enough  may  lie 
generated  to  throw  some  of  tlie  liquid  up  against  the  sides  of 
the  tube  above  the  zinc,  and  also  bubble  up  through  the  liquid 
in  the  funnel.  Care  should  be  taken  that  this  latter  does  not 
result  in  loss,  and  that  the  liquid  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
tube  is  removed  by  the  subsequent  washing. 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN. 

The  object  of  publishing  tkis  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publications  will 
In  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  to  help  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  <me  will  aid  us  with  the  infor- 
mation which  will  help  make  our  list  more  complete  or  correct, 
or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  fur  any  kind  of 
accidents  which  occur,  they  wUI  not  only  be  doing  ua  a  great 


favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  whicL  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  ouly,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  September, 
has  been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDENTf!  IN   SEPTEMBER. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  1.— A  freight  train  on  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad  struck  a  coal 
wagon  at  the  comer  of  Twenty  third  and  Chestnut  streets  this 
morning.  The  train  was  wrecked  and  the  fireman  and  the  en- 
gineer were  badly  injured. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  September  1. — The  oldest  locomotive  driver 
in  Canada  was  crushed  to  death  at  Westville  to-day  by  tlie 
wheels  of  his  locomotive. 

Pine  City,  Mich.,  September  2. — A  train  filled  with  fugi- 
tives from  Hinckley  was  burnetl  near  here  to-day.  Engineer 
Hoot  remained  on  the  engine,  assisted  by  his  fireman,  who 
kept  him  soaked  with  water,  and  backed  the  train  away  from 
Hinckley  and  to  a  point  where  the  refugees  were  enabled  to- 
escape.     Both  engineer  and  fireman  are  severely  burned. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  September  2.— Thomas  Pagan,  an  engi- 
neer on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  while  switching  cars  on  a 
car  float  this  morning,  was  frightened  by  the  gang  chain,  carry- 
ing one  side  of  the  bridge,  giving  way  ;  he  jumped  from  the 
locomotive,  striking  the  bridge  and  receiving  serious  internal 
injuries. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  September  2.— A  Chicago  &  West 
Michigan  passenger  train  ran  into  a  herd  of  cattle  north  of 
here  to-day.  The  fireman,  John  Kabe,  was  killed  by  being 
crushed  under  the  engine. 

Marquette,  Mich.,  September  3. — A  train  on  the  Milwaukee 
Northern  was  wrecked  near  hereto-day.  Engineer  Fred  Alm- 
quist  was  killed.  The  wreck  was  caused  by  forest  fires  burn- 
ing the  ties  and  warping  the  rails. 

Columbus,  0.,  September  4.— A  runaway  train,  consisting 
of  eight  loaded  coal  cars  on  the  Big  Four  Railroad,  ran  into 
and  collided  with  a  Baltimore  «&  Ohio  passenger  train  at  Ot- 
tantang}'  River  bridge  to-day.  It  is  reported  that  a  fireman 
was  killed.     Engineer  Smallwood  was  severely  injured. 

Ulica,  N.  Y.,  September  4. — The  bursting  of  a  water  gauge 
on  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad  severely 
scalded  the  engineer,  L.  C.  Allen,  on  the  right  side  of  the  face 
and  neck. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  September  6.— The  connecting-rod  on  a 
locomotive,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  of  a  fast  freight 
train  broke  heie  to-day.  Wallace  Reed,  the  fireman,  jumped 
from  the  train,  sustaining  internal  injuries,  which  will  prol»- 
biy  prove  fatal. 

Arcadia,  Wis.,  September  6.— A  freight  train  on  the  Green 
Bay,  Winona  »fc  St.  Paul  Railroad  ran  into  a  burning  bridge 
north  of  here  to-day  ;  the  bridge  gave  wav,  and  the  engine 
with  18  cars  was  wrecked.  The  engineer  and  fireman  jumped, 
but  were  slightly  injured. 

Bakersfleld,  Cal.,  September  7. — A  collision  occurred  be- 
tween a  jiassenger  and  freight  train  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  at  this  point  this  morning.  One  of  the  firemen  bad 
two  ribs  broken,  and  the  other  was  bruised. 

Staunton,  III.,  September  7. — A  freight  train  broke  in  two 
at  this  point  to-day  while  on  a  side  track,  part  of  it  running  on 
to  the  main  line  ;  this  was  run  into  by  a  fast  mail  train  on  the 
Wabash  Railroad.  Engineer  Planning  was  severely  scalded 
and  had  his  legs  broken.  C.  A.  Samms,  fireman,  had  his  foot 
broken  and  was  scalded. 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  September  8. — During  a  dense  fog  tliis 
morning  there  was  a  rear-end  collision  of  a  freight  train  on  the 
Central  liailroad  of  New  Jersey  at  this  place.  The  engineer, 
Thomas  A.  McQueen,  w^as  seriously  injured,  if  not  fatally  so. 

Raton,  N.  M.,  September  8. — An  express  train  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  was  ditched  at  Dillon  Junc- 
tion this  afternoon.  Engineer  Pat  Doyle  was  cut  about  the 
head  and  bruised  in  the  hip  and  shoulder.  The  fireman,  Joe 
Meaden,  was  slightly  bruised  about  the  head  and  body. 

I./Ock  Haven,  Pa..  September  8. — There  was  a  collision  be- 
tween a  freight  and  work  train  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railroad  near  here  today.     Engineer  and  fireman  were  killed. 

Barrington,  111.,  September  9. — A  passenger  train  on  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  ran  into  a  coal  car  at  this 
point  to-night.  Engineer  Steams  was  injured,  but  not  seri- 
ously.    Fireman  McMaun,  however,  was  instantly  killed. 

Clinton,  IlL,  September  8. — A  wreck  occurred  on  the  Terre 
Haute  &  Peoria  Branch  of  the  Vandalia  Line,  in  which  Engi- 
neer J.  Williams  was  instantly  killed.  Cause  of  the  wreck  was 
cattle  on  the  track. 
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North  Adams,  Mass.,  September  9.— There  was  a  rear-end 
collision  between  two  freight  trains  in  the  Iloosac  Tunnel  to- 
night, in  which  Cliarlcs  C.  Clapp,  engineer,  and  Charles  Fraser 
were  seriously  injured  ;  Clapp  being  bruised  alwut  tlie  bo«Iy, 
with  internal  injuries,  and  Fiaser  was  scalded  and  suffered  a 
fracture  of  tlie  pelvis  ;  his  hands  were  badly  scalded  by  es- 
caping steam  :  it  is  thought  also  that  his  skull  is  fractured  : 
it  is  probable  that  he  will  not  recover. 

Fairbury,  III.,  Septemtier  9. — A  mail  train  on  the  Wabash 
Railroad  was  ditched  near  America  this  afternoon.  A.  C.  Mil- 
ler, engineer,  was  killed,  and  a  tiremun  named  Oilman  re- 
ceived injuries  from  which  he  cannot  recover. 

New  Orleans,  La..  Septemlwr  9. — An-excursion  train  on  the 
New  Orleans  &  Southern  Railroad  jumped  the  track  at  Floris- 
saint  Plantation  to-night  for  some  reason.  The  engineer, 
David  Crawford,  was  fatally  crushed. 

Chlllicothe.  Mo.,  September  10  —A  cattle  train  on  the  Han- 
nibal &  St.  Paul  Railroad  ran  into  a  bull  lying  on  the  track 
neai  here  to-night.  Engineer  Frank  Worts  was  fatally  in- 
jured ;  he  was  under  his  engine  an  hour  iK-foie  he  was  exlri- 
cale<l. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  September  11. -~A  collision  occurred  be- 
tween the  express  train  and  yard  engine  on  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral Railroad  at  this  point  to-diiy.  Engineer  Reed  and  Fire- 
man Rice,  on  the  paasenger  train,  were  hurt,  but  not  seriously. 

CBml)ridgeport,  Mass.,  Septeml)cr  12.— A  collision  look 
place  between  two  contractors'  engines  at  this  point  to-day,  in 
which  one  engineer  got  entangled  in  the  wreck  and  had  his 
legs  jammed  ;  the  other  engineer  was  cut  about  the  cheek. 

Boston,  Mass.,  September  12  —An  engine  on  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad  ran  through  an  open  drawbridge  near  the  Knceland 
Street  Station  to  day.  The  engineer  and  fireman  jumped  and 
escaped  with  slight  injuries. 

Dulutli,  Minn.,  Septemlwr  14. — An  ore  train  on  the  Duluth, 
Mis8al>e&  Northern  liitilroad  struck  an  ox  this  side  of  Virginia 
this  morning.  The  tireman,  John  Murphy,  was  slightly  in- 
jured. 

Bessemer,  Mich.,  September  18  — Engineer  John  Kafer  was 
instantly  killed,  and  his  fireman,  Paul  Scheffer,  fatally  injure<l 
by  the  complete  upsetting  of  a  switch  engine  in  the  Wisconsin 
Central  Railway  yard.  The  accident  was  caused  by  running 
over  a  cow. 

Gorin,  Mo.,  September  18. — An  attempt  was  made  by  rob- 
bers to  hold  up  a  train  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  near  here  to-tlay.  The  robbers  were  repulsed,  but 
not  before  they  had  wounded  Engineer  Prescolt  in  the  shoul- 
der. 

Moberly,  Mo.,  September  18.— An  engine  hauling  an  express 
train  on  the  Wabash  Riiilroad  became  unmanageable  near 
here  to-day  and  ran  away  for  a  considerable  distance  until  it 
was  derailed.  Frank  Ketlser,  the  Qreman,  was  thrown  from 
the  cab  and  fatally  hurt. 

Redwood,  Cal.,  September  18. — A  passenger  train  on  the 
Southern  Paciflc  Railroad  ran  into  a  freight  train  at  Belmont 
this  morning.  The  engineer  of  the  passenger  train  was  badly 
hurt. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  September  18.— Thomas  W.  Carter,  an 
engineer  on  the  Knoxville.  Cumberland  Gap  &  Louisville 
R<Mui,  fell  off  an  engine  and  was  instantly  killed  to  day  near 
Lonesome  Valley. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  18.— James  Boyle,  an  engi 
necr  on  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  thrown  from 
his  engine  to-day,  receiving  severe  injuries  about  the  head  and 
legs. 

llarrington,  Del.,  September  20. — The  crown  sheet  of  an 
engine  on  the  Delaware  Railroad  blew  out  here  to  day.  En- 
gineer John  Parsons  and  Fireman  Albert  C.  Dunn  were  scald- 
ed by  escaping  steam  ;  Parsons  also  had  his  left  side  scalded. 

Fraserville,  Ont.,  September  22.— A  Grand  Trunk  freight 
train  was  wrecked  near  here  this  morning.  The  engineer  and 
fireman  were  killed.     Caused  by  a  cow  l>eing  on  the  track. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  22.— A  collision  occurred  be- 
tween a  freight  train  and  a  derailed  car  two  miles  west  of  this 
city  this  morning.  Fireman  Lampkin  was  considerably  bruised 
about  the  head  and  shoulders. 

Mason  Citv.  la.,  September  22.— A  collision  occurred  be- 
tween a  freight  train  and  a  runaway  box  car  that  bad  been 
blown  on  a  main  line  from  a  side  track  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  liailroadnear  Algona  ;  the,fireman,  Charles 
McAldoon,  was  seriously  mjured,  and  Engineer  Humphrey 
was  slightly  injured. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  September  23.— Charles  Howard,  a  fire- 
man on  the  St.  Louis  Division  of  the  Big  Four  Railroad,  fell 
asleep  on  the  track  near  here  to-day  ;  he  was  struck  by  a  pass- 
ing train  and  killed. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  September  23. — The  boiler  head  on  a  loco- 
motive of  a  freight  train  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  blew 


out  while  passing  through  the  snow  sheds  to-day.  Engineer 
Warren  Goodard  was  injured,  and  Fireman  Charles  Lipscom 
hurt  so  that  he  died  a  few  hours  after  the  accident. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  September  24. — C.  Addison  Edwards,  an 
engineer  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Hiver  Railroad, 
while  examining  the  eccentrics  of  his  engine,  was  run  over  b^ 
his  locomotive,  being  struck  by  the  switching  engine.  His 
arm  was  so  badly  crushed  that  it  had  to  be  amputated. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  September  27.— John  Shields,  a  fireman 
on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Delaware  Railroad,  had 
his  hand  severely  cut,  by  thrusting  it  through  the  window  of 
the  cab. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  September  28.— Fred  Wyman,  a  fireman 
en  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  had  bis 
legs  cut  off  and  was  otherwise  badlv  injured  by  an  engine  ;  he 
jumped  from  one  engine  in  front  of  another  and  was  caught. 

Boston,  Mass.,  September  28. — A  connecting-rod  on  a  loco- 
motive hauling  an  express  train  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  broke  this  morning.  Dennis 
Conklin,  the  fireman,  was  injured  by  a  Qying  bolt. 

Portland.  Ore.,  September  28.— An  engine  on  the  Northern 
Paciflc  train  backed  off  a  ferry  boat  at  Kalama  to-day.  Peter 
Cramer,  the  fireman,  was  carried  over  with  the  engine  and 
drowned. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  September  29.— A  woman  signaled  a  north- 
bound freight  train  of  the  Michigan  Division  of  the  Big  Four 
Railroad,  warning  them  of  danger  on  the  track  to-day.  The 
engineer,  Crowley,  in  reversing  his  engine  was  severely  in- 
jured. In  throwing  the  reverse  engine  back  it  slipped,  and 
flying  forward  struck  him  a  violent  blow  in  the  side,  breaking 
three  ribs  and  fracturing  two  others. 

Our  report  for  September,  It  will  be  seen,  includes  43  acci- 
dents, in  which  9  engineers  and  11  firemen  were  killed,  and  25 
engineers  and  19  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the 
accidents  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Boiler  explosions S  • 

Broken  connecting  rod 3 

Burned  bridge 1 

Bursting  water-glass 1 

Cattle  on  track 7 

Collisions 8 

Cut  in  cab  window 1 

Derailments 3 

Falling  from  engine. . .     2 

Flying  reverse  lever 1 

Forest  fires 8 

Jumping  from  engine 1 

Obstruction  on  t raik 1 

Open  draw  bridge 1 

Runaway  train 4 

Running  off  float 1 

Run  over 4 

Train  robbers 1    ' 

Total 48 

• 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis.— The  regular  meeting  was 
held  on  September  19,  at  wliich  Mr.  E.  A.  Hermann  read  a 
pa|>er  on  lU-construction  and  Improvement  Work  on  Rail- 
roads. The  paper  was  a  general  retume  of  work  that  must 
necessarily  be  done  in  reconstruction  where  the  original  was 
done  cheaply  or  poorly  executed.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  improvement  in  rolling  stock  was  usually  in  advance 
of  that  in  the  roadway,  and  that  the  weight  of  locomotives  and 
cars  increase  in  a  much  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  strength  of 
track  and  bridges. 


The  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis.— At  a  meeting  on 
October  3,  Air.  N.  W.  Eayrcs  gave  an  informal  talk  on  the 
power  house  of  the  new  Union  Station  steam  plant.  It  con- 
sists of  four  250  H.P.  water  tube  boilers  set  with  revolving 
chain  grates  ;  the  latter  cost  $1 ,000  per  boiler,  and  have 
proved  entirely  satisfactory,  particularly  in  abating  the  smoke. 
Three  compound  engines  and  two  air  compressors  are  used  ; 
the  engines  are  directly  connected  with  the  dynamos,  which 
operate  at  500  volts,  whose  output  is  distributed  by  the  five- 
wire  system,  permitting  the  operation  of  arc  and  incandescent 
lamps  ;  the  compressors  furnish  air  for  the  interlocking.  The 
plant  is  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  240  train  movements 
were  recently  made  in  a  single  hour.  The  station  is  heated 
by  steam  from  this  plant,  the  indirect  system  t>eing  used.  Air 
is  taken  in  at  the  top  of  the  tower  by  two  fans  in  the  subcellar. 
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and  pass  over  steam  coils  ;  each  fan  is  driven  by  a  40-H.P. 
motor  ;  direct  radiation,  however,  is  used  in  the  offices. 


Central  Railway  Club.— At  the  September  meeting  of  the 
Club,  Mr.  R.  H.  Soule  and  Robert  Potts  presented  a  report  on 
car  cleaning,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : 

"  Cars  on  long  runs,  of  say  200  miles  or  over,  on  arrival  at 
terminal  stations  in  summer  or  non-freezing  weather  should  be 
thoroughly'  washed  off  on  the  outside  with  clear,  cold  water. 
For  such  washing  an  arrangement  consisting  of  a  hollow  han- 
dle attached  to  a  perforated  brush  head,  through  which  a  stream 
of  water  is  applied  simultaneous  with  the  rubbing  of  brush, 
for  use  where  hose  connections  are  available,  has  been  recom- 
mended to  the  committee  as  superior  to  the  common  car  wash 
brush  generally  used.  Where  bucket  and  brush  is  used  care 
should  be  taken  to  renew  the  water  before  it  becomes  gritty 
through  successive  dippings  of  the  brush.  The  hand  rails  and 
door  knobs  should  be  wiped  clean,  the  other  parts  of  car  body 
being  not  wiped,  but  merely  washed  thoroughly  as  above. 
The  trucks  should  also  be  wiped  on  the  outside,  and  other 
parts  that  can  be  reached  without  going  under  the  trucks.  In 
freezing  weather  the  cars  should  be  cleaned  on  the  outside  by 
dry  wiping  exclusively.  No  injury  to  varnish  will  occur 
under  this  process,  and  a  better  appearance  will  be  attained 
than  by  the  use  of  warm  water.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
wishings  at  end  of  trips,  the  practice  on  one  road  is  to  give  to 
tlie  cars  at  intervals  of  three  months  each,  between  soppin^s, 
a  thorough  cleaning  with  Perfection  Car  Cleaner  diluted  with 
water,  according  to  condition  of  car.  This  compound,  how- 
ever,  is  absolutely  non-injurious  to  varnish,  whether  useil  in 
full  strength  or  diluted,  and  may  be  applied  by  unskilled 
labor  with  perfect  safety  and  with  most  gratifymg  results. 
The  cleaner  is  applied  with  an  ordinary  car  wash  brush,  and 
if  the  corners  of  the  battens  or  bottoms  of  panels  are  especially 
dirty,  a  two  or  four-row  car  scrub  is  used.  Cars  cleaned  under 
tliis  process  («mc  out  almost  as  good  as  new  on  tlie  outside, 
leaving  the  gloss  on  the  varnish  unimpaired.  On  the  arrival  of 
a  car  the  first  duty  is  the  care  of  the  lamps,  if  it  is  so  equipped, 
liiinips  should  be  cleaned  and  wicks  and  oil  applied,  the  latter 
of  300  fire  test.  If  the  car  is  equipped  with  gas,  the  globes 
should  not  be  cleaned  until  all  the  other  work  on  the  inside  of  the 
car  is  done.  Water  coolers  should  be  emptied,  rinsed  and  wiped 
out  inside.  Closets,  urinals,  and  drip  pans  should  be  thor- 
oughly washed  out  and  rinsed,  followed  by  another  rinsing 
with  a  solution  composed  of  chloro-naphtholeum  and  water 
in  proportions  of  1  gall,  of  naphtholeum  to  1  bbl.  of  water. 
Urinals  thus  treated  will  remain  odorless  during  contin- 
uous trips  between  terminals,  and  icings  of  the  urmals  will 
not  Ix;  necessary.  Next,  the  cushions  should  be  taken  out,  doors 
and  windows  opened,  and  the  interior  of  car  dusted  throughout. 
The  wood  work  and  glass  should  then  be  wiped,  and  if  neces- 
sary cleaned  off  with  a  damp  sponge.  The  floor  should  be 
mopped  with  cold  water  in  summer  and  warm  water  in  win- 
ter, and  sponged  under  the  seats,  corners  of  car,  and  under  the 
steam  pipes  with  soft  soap  or  kindred  compounds,  and  rinsed 
with  cold  water.  The  cushions  should  be  thoroughly  dusted 
and  put  back  in  place,  and  windows,  doors,  and  ventilators 
closed  to  prevent  dust  blowing  in  from  the  outside.  Curtains 
or  blinds  should  also  be  drawn  to  preserve  the  color  of  the  up- 
holstery. Upholstery  should  be  tNeaten  or  cleaned  by  the  use 
of  compressed  air  once  a  week  during  the  summer  months,  and 
twice  a  month  at  least  during  the  wmter." 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  West,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  & 
Western  Railroad,  presented  a  report  on  the  best  construction 
and  practice  for  locomotive  driving-boxes  ;  he  stated  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  solid  bronze  box  is  not  to  be 
recommended  for  general  use,  but  that  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  cast  steel  as  compared 
with  cast  iron,  and  solid  brass  lining  as  compared  with  the  gib 
brass  in  connection  with  soft-metal  fillings.  The  reasons  lor 
not  recommending  the  use  of  a  solid  bronze  box  are  the  greater 
first  cost,  undue  expansion  when  hot,  causing  the  box  to  stick  in 
the  jaw  of  the  frame  ;  and  when  the  box  Incomes  worn  in  the 
crown,  the  sides  are  very  apt  to  close  in,  pinching  the  journal 
and  causing  a  hot  box.  The  argument  present^  in  favor  of 
solid  bronze  bearing,  was  that  the  first  cost  is  less  than  the  brass 
gib  with  the  soft  filling  ;  while  if  the  journal  gets  hot  there  is 
no  soft  metal  to  melt  and  plug  up  the  oil  holes.  The  box  with 
brass  gibs  also  is  more  liable  to  break  on  account  of  cracks 
starting  from  the  corner  of  the  slots  that  are  cut  for  the  brass. 
The  advantage  of  the  solid  bronze  crown,  pressed  into  the  cast- 
iron  box  with  two  strips  of  soft  metal  1  in.  wide,  extending  to 
the  full  width  of  the  box,  is  that  the  bearing  will  probably  run 
cooler  on  account  of  the*oft  metal.  A  sectional  bearing  com- 
posed of  a  bronze  gib  with  soft-metal  filling  has  the  advantage 
that  there  would  be  no  hot  boxes  to  melt  the  filling.  The 
practice  of  pluuing  the  Uungcs  straight  at  the  center  for  a  dis- 


tance of  2i  in, ,  and  tapering  from  there  to  the  top  and  bottom, 
thus  allowing  the  box  to  adjust  itself,  when  one  wheel  strikes 
the  low  joint,  thus  preventing  the  breaking  of  the  flanges,  was 
heartily  indorsed. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr  Willard  A.  Smith  has  been  appointed  Harrier  Curator 
of  the  transportation  division  of  the  Department  of  Industrial 
Arts  of  the  Columbian  Museum  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Ernest  S.  Cronise  announces  that  he  has  severed  his 
connection  with  Henry  P.  Worthington,  and  is  engaging  in 
business  on  his  own  account,  as  direct  representative  of  lead- 
ing houses,  as  a  commission  dealer  in  iron,  steel,  railway  equip- 
ments and  supplies,  giving  particular  attention  to  the  export 
trade,  with  an  office  at  37  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Mr.  Winfield  Prick  Pressengkr,  of  the  Clayton  Air 
Compressor  Works,  of  New  York,  has  just  returned  from 
Europe,  where  he  has  been  spending  his  vacation  in  studying 
air  compressor  practice  in  the  Old  World.  While  in  Paris  he 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  compressed  air  power  sys- 
tem in  use  in  that  city,  of  which  Mr.  Victor  Popp  is  the  Presi- 
dent. 


Manufactures. 


THE  IMPROVED  ROOT  BOILER. 


As  the  subject  of  water-tube  boilers  is  attracting  a  constant- 
ly widening  interest  on  account  of  the  saving  in  fuel  which 
they  effect,  we  illustrate  an  improved  form  of  this  type  of 
boiler  made  by  the  Abenroth  &  Root  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  28  Cliff  Street,  New  York,  The  illustrations  show 
very  clearly  the 
method  used  in  its 
construction,  to 
which  but  a  few 
words  of  reference 
will  be  necessary. 

Two  parallel 
boiler  tubes  4  in.  in 
diameter  are  ex- 
panded into  a  head- 
er at  each  end  (flg. 
1),  forming  what  is 
known  as  a  pack- 
age. These  pack- 
ages are  then  piled 
one  upon  the  other, 
as  shown  in  fig.  2, 
and  on  top  of  this 
pile  is  placed  a 
steam  and  water 
drum,  all  forming 
a  vertical  section. 
A  side  view  of  this 
arrangement  is 
shown  in  fig.  7. 
The  openings  at  the 
front  and  rear  ends 
of  these  box-like 
headers  are  cf.n 
nected  by  means  of 
connecting  bends, 
as  shown  in  detail 
in  fig.  3.  These,  in 
turn,  have  plug- 
shaped  ends  (fig.  5), 
which  are  drawn 
tightly  into  elastic, 
bronze-like  metal  packing  rings  (fig.  4)  seated  in  the  headers 
(fig.  6),  this  being  done  by  means  of  two  bolts,  thus  forming 
a  joint,  which  can  easily  be  made  up  and  kept  tight. 

The  bolts  holding  the  bends  in  place  have  ball-shaped  heads, 
which  are  received  in  spherical  sockets  in  the  headeis,  thus 
giving  the  nut  end  of  the  bolt  perfect  freedom  of  motion. 

After  connecting  the  headers  front  and  rear  in  the  manner 
above  described,  it  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  fig.  7,  that,  as 
the  water  inside  the  inclined  tubes  is  heated,  it  will  rise  in 
them  to  tlie  headers,  and  then  it  will  flow  upward  from  one 
boxlike  header  through  the  connecting  bend  into  the  one  above 
it,  and  so  on  to  the  top,  and  thence  into  the  overhead  drum 
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(at  tlie  front  end).     This  overhead  drum  is  about  half  full  of 
water. 

By  constructing  the  vertical  section  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed it  u  made  flexible,  and  can  readily  adjust  itself  to  the 
unequal  e.xpansion  of  the  tutes  without  placing  excessive 
strains  on  the  various  parts.  In  making  up  a  boiler,  a  num- 
ber of  these  vertiail  sections  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  height 
and  width  of  the  arrangement  of  tubes  being  governe<l  first 
by  the  amount  of  heating  surface  required,  and  secondly  by 
the  space  available  in  which  the  boiler  is  set. 

The  method  of  construction  at  the  rear 
ends  of  the  boiler  is  shown  in  fig.  8,  where 
four  boilers  are  seen.  Over  the  top  of  the 
several  steam  and  water  drums  is  shown  the 
multiple  which  collects  the  steam  from 
each  and  finally  delivers  it  into  the  steam 
drum.  Al)out  the  center,  beneath  the  steam 
and  water  dnmis,  is  shown  the  feed  drum, 
below  which  is  seen  the  mud  drum.  When 
the  complete  lioiler  is  constructcnl  the 
headers  are  arranged  similar  to  bricks  in  a 
wall— ('.«".,  with  their  vertical  joints  broken  ; 
and  as  a  brick  can  easily  be  removed  from 
the  lower  part  of  a  wall  and  replaced  with- 
out disturbing  tliose  around  it,  similarly  a 
package  of  tultes  can  c:isily  be  removed 
and  replaced  in  the  boiler  when  the  fittinus 
at  the  cud  of  the  package  are  taken  olT. 
This  arrangement  also  brings  the  tubes  in  a 
staggered  position  vertically,  which  pre- 
vents the  gases  from  having  a  free,  unin- 
terrupted run  back  to  the  chimney,  thu.s 
insuring  a  more  perfect  absorption  of  the 
heat. 

In  placing  this  boiler  in  position,  when 
it  takes  the  place  of  old  shell  boilers,  the 
necessity  for  tearing  up  the  sidewalk  or 
street  is  obviate<l,  as  it  can  be  introiluced  il 

into  a  building  through  an  ordinary  win- 
dow or  door — an  opening  39  in.  square  be- 
ing sufficient  for  the  introduction  of  a 
boiler  of  a50  II.  P.  The  old  shell  boilers 
can  be  cut  up  by  a  boilermaker  right  in 
position  and  so  taken  out  and  the  new  boiler  put  in  with 
but  little  trouble  and  expense. 

The  boiler  is  built  entirely  on  the  interchangeable  system, 
so  that  any  part  may  tw  slipped  out  and  a  new  part  introduced 
at  a  minimum  cost  and  in  a  very  short  time.      Thus,  by  keep- 


FLEXIBLE  FRICTION  CLUTCH  PULLEY. 


An  important  problem  in  the  transmission  of  power  by  ma- 
chinery is  how  best  to  provide  for  cases  where  it  is  necessary 
to  start  and  stop  a  shaft  or  train  of  shafting  which  is  driven 
from  another  shaft  revolving  continuously. 

There  are  four  principal  methods  by  which  this  may  be  ac- 
complished. Where  the  motion  is  communicated  from  a  pul- 
ley on  the  driving  shaft  to  a  pulley  on  the  driven,  it  may  be 
done  (1)  by  placing  a  loose  pulley  alongside  of  the  latter  pul- 


Fig.  8. 

BACK  END  OF  ROOT  BOILER,  SUOWINO  METHOD  OF  CON8TRUCTIO.N. 


ing  up  with  the  deterioration  which  takes  place  in  all  boilers 
the  same  high  pressure  can  always  be  carried.  The  company 
have  recently  issue<l  an  information  pamphlet,  which  gives  a 
detailed  description  of  the  boiler,  together  with  other  iuforma- 
tiou  about  water-tube  boilers  generally. 


'Fig:.  7. 

SECTIONAL  VIEW  OF  ROOT  BOILER. 

ley,  and  shifting  the  l)elt  from  the  loose  to  the  keyed  pulley 
to  start  the  latter,  or  in  tlie  reverse  direction  to  stop  it,  the 
driving  pulley  on  the  first  motion  shaft  being  of  double  the 
width  of  the  belt  ;  (2)  by  making  the  driving  belt  of  such 
length  that  it  hangs  loosely  over  the  pulleys,  in  which  condi- 
tion there  will  not  be  sufficient  ten- 
sion to  transmit  power,  and  by  ap- 
plying a  "  tightener  pulley"  to  the 
belt  to  produce  the  necessjiry  tension 
for  driving  ;  (3)  by  means  of  the  or- 
dinary jaw  coupling  attached  to  one 
or  other  of  the  pulleys,  by  means  of 
which  it  may  be  locked  rigidly  to 
the  shaft,  or  allowed  to  run  freely 
thereon,  and  (4)  by  means  of  a  fric- 
tion clutch  attached  to  one  of  the 
pulleys. 

The  first  method  of  shifting  belts 
is  widely  used  in  cases  where  the 
belts  are  narrow  and  the  power  trans- 
mitted is  small,  as,  for  example,  in 
driving  machine  tools  and  the  like, 
though  even  in  such  cases  the  prac- 
tice of  sulmtituting  the  friction  clutch 
is  rapidly  growing.  For  wide  belts 
and  large  powers  the  shifting  belt 
method  is  quite  inadmissible.  The 
second  method  can  only  be  used  to 
ail  vantage  where  one  shaft  is  directly 
over  the  other,  so  that  the  belt,  when 
slacked  off,  will  hang  clear  of  the 
li>wer  pulley,  which  should  l)e  the 
driver.  This  plan  may  be  used  for 
larger  powers  than  can  the  shifting 
belts,  but  is  objectionable  on  ac- 
count of  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
belt  occasioned  by  its  excessive  slip- 
ping over  the  pulleys  in  starting  up 
and  until  the  driven  train  of  ma- 
chinery is  brought  up  to  the  speetl  of  the  driver.  The 
heat  produced  is  often  so  great  as  to  burn  and  injure  the 
l)elt. 

The  third  method  can  only  lie  used  for  very  light  powers 
or  for  very  low  speeds  of  revolution,  as  the  shock  of.starting 
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suddenly  will  otherwise  rupture  the  mechanism  or  throw  the 
belt  off  the  pulleys. 

The  friction  clutch,  when  properly  designed  and  construct- 
ed, possesses  advantages  which  enable  it  to  be  used  efifectively 
in  almost  every  conceiviible  case  where  power  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted under  the  conditions  here  discussed. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact  has  of  late  years  brought  into 
the  market  a  great  variety  of  friction  clutches,  more  or  less 
effective. 

The  requirements  of  a  good  friction  clutch  may  be  stated  as 
follows  :  Its  parts  should  be  few  and  simple  and  require  little 
or  no  attention,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  receive  much.  It  should 
be  capable  of  being  easily  and  quickly  thrown  in  and  out  of 
operation  by  hand,  except  in  the  case  of  the  transnaission  of 
very  large  powers,  where  it  is  advisable  to  operate  it  by  spe- 
cial mechanism.  Its  f rictional  surfaces  should  be  so  arranged 
and  of  such  material  as  to  be  easily  and  cheaply  renewed 
when  worn  out.  Its  adjustment  for  wear  should  be  so  simple 
in  arrangement  that  in  unskillful  hands  it  cannot  easily  be 
subjected  to  undue  strains.  It  should  be  capable  of  being 
operatetl  so  as  to  apply  the  frictional  contact  gradually  where 


THK  BLISS  FLEXIBLE  CLUTCH  PULLBY. 


heavy  loails  are  to  be  started  up.  When  thrown  out  it  must 
entirely  and  without  fail  release  the  frictional  surfaces,  but 
when  m  operation  must  -as  certainly  retain  its  grip  without 
slipping.  Its  parts  must  be  so  balanced  that  their  centrifugal 
force  in  revolving  shall  not  tend  to  throw  the  clutch  in  or  out 
of  operation,  and  finally,  there  must  be  sutflcient  flexibility 
in  the  'construction  to  insure  its  proper  operation  where  the 
shafting  is  out  of  line  or  where  the  pulley  bore  becomes  worn 
and  is  loose  upon  the  shaft,  in  consequence  of  which  its  rim 
is  not  concentric  therewith 

The  clutch  here  illustrated  was  designed  to  embody  these 
features,  and  is  being  built  for  the  market  by  the  E.  W.  Bliss 
Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  may  be  descr.bed  as  fol- 
lows :  Tlte  driving  pulley  which  runs  loose  on  the  shaft  has 
attached  to  its  arms  a  ring  or  driver,  into  which  is  loosely  in- 
serted a  disk,  A.  This  disk  is  made  to  revolve  with  the  pul- 
ley by  means  of  several  driving  studs  secured  to  the  pulley 
and  projecting  through  slots  in  the  outer  edge  of  the  disk. 
While  thus  prevented  from  revolving  in  relation  to  the  pulley, 
it  is  capable  of  freely  moving  lengthwise  of  the  shaft,  and  also 
of  its  plane  being  inclined  slightly  out  of  the  plane  of  revolu- 
tion. Keyed  to  the  shaft  is  a  driver,  B,  which  is  conical  in 
.  shape,  and  has  a  circular  groove  turned  in  its  periphery,  into 
which  are  inserted  wooden  blocks  bearing  against  the  inner 


face  of  the  flexible  disk  A,  as  clearly  shown  in  the  cut.  An 
opposing  ring,  C,  has  a  similar  arrangement  of  blocks,  and 
held  in  position  by  two  or  more  studs  not  shown  in  the  cut, 
but  which  compel  it  to  revolve  with  the  driver  B,  at  the  same 
time  allowing  a  longitudinal  motion  similar  to  that  of  the 
flexible  disk  A.  When  this  ring  is  drawn  toward  the  oppos- 
ing driver  B,  the  flexible  disk  is  gripped  between  the  wooden 
blocks,  and  the  whole  mechanism  revolves  together.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  required  flexibility  for  improper  alignment  is 
amply  provided  for.  To  operate  the  ring  V  two  or  more 
draw-bolts  placed  parallel  with  the  shaft  pass  through  lugs 
projecting  from  the  inner  periphery  of  the  ring.  Adjusting 
nuts  with  lock  screws  bear  against  these  lugs. 

The  bolts  are  pivoted  to  right-angled  levers,  which  are  in 
turn  pivoted  to  the  driver  B.  The  long  arm  of  the  levers  ex- 
tend beyond  the  hub  of  the  driver  B  and  are  linked  to  a  slid- 
ing sleeve  on  the  shaft.  This  sleeve  is  moved  longitudinally 
on  the  shaft  by  an  ordinary  hand  shifter.  When  moved  away 
from  the  driver,  the  links  are  brought  into  an  inclined  position, 
which  pull  the  ends  of  the  levers  toward  the  shaft,  thus  re- 
leasing the  clutching  surfaces.  When  moved  in  the  opposite 
direction,  or  to  the  position  shown  in  the  cut,  the  links  straighten 
out  and  form  toggles,  which  produce  a  powerful  grip  between 
the  frictional  surfaces,  and  at  the  same  time  lock  them  securely 
in  position. 

The  operating  levers  are  provided  with  counter  weights  Z> 
to  balance  the  centrifugal  force  tending  to  throw  them  out- 
ward from  the  shaft. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  as  the  friction  blocks  gradually  wear 
away  it  is  only  necessary  to  set  up  the  adjusting  nuts  until 
sufficient  tension  is  obtained  to  prevent  slipping  under  the 
load,  the  flexible  disk  accommodatmg  itself  to  the  adjustment. 

The  makers  of  this  flexible  clutch  pulley  have  designed 
special  tools  for  producing  all  the  parts  so  that  the  clutches 
can  be  assembled  from  stock  of  parts  kept  on  hand,  all  these 
parts  being  duplicate  anJ  interchangeable. 


THE  TOWER  COUPLER. 


The  cuts  shown  herewith  illustrate  the  Master  Car  Build- 
ers' coupler  now  being  put  on  the  market  by  the  National  Mal- 
leable Castings  Company.  It  is  known  as  the  "  Tower"  coup- 
ler and  is  of  the  knuckle  opening  class  :  in  operating  the 
knuckle  from  the  comer  of  the  car  no  additional  parts  are  re- 
(juired  either  in  the  unlocking  gear  or  the  coupler  itself.  It 
has  been  very  carefully  designed  and  the  metal  has  been  well 
(li!>tributed  to  meet  the  strains  encountered  in  service. 

The  body  of  the  coupler  is  made  of  malleable  iron,  and  the 
knuckle,  lock  and  pivot  pin  are  of  steel.  The  shank  is  square 
for  its  entire  length  and  the  liner  blocks  are  cast  on  The  walls 
of  the  shank  are  thick  and  well  ribbed,  but  suHlcient  room  is 
left  for  the  use  of  a  tail  bolt  if  desired,  and  a  slot  for  the  Ameri- 
can continuous  draft  rigging  can  be  added.  The  knuckle  is 
fulcrumed  back  far  enough  to  give  great  strength  to  both  it 
and  the  head,  and  vet  smooth  action  is  obtained  even  on  the 
sharpest  curves.  The  face  of  the  tail  of  the  knuckle  is  so 
shaped  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  outer  face  of  an  oppos- 
ing knuckle  when  in  the  act  of  coupling,  so  that  it  is  swung 
into  the  closed  position  through  that  contact,  instead  of  by 
contact  with  the  outer  face  of  the  opposing  knuckle.  This  is 
conducive  to  smooth  action  in  coupling,  which  is  further  pro- 
moted by  the  fact  that  the  lock  does  not  have  to  be  raised  as 
the  knuckle  swings  in.  This  also  prevents  the  binding  and 
failure  to  couple,  to  which  certain  couplers  are  liable.  From 
fig.  2  of  our  illustration  it  will  be  seen  that  the  buffing  strains 
received  bv  the  knuckle  are  transmitted  to  the  head  by  means 
of  a  broad  flat  bearing  at  the  end  of  the  tail  of  the  knuckle. 
A  tendency  for  the  knuckle  to  rotate  inwardly  under  these 
blows  is  also  resisted  at  the  same  point  and  by  a  bearing 
against  the  vertical  wall  of  the  head  at  a  point  considerably 
nearer  the  fulcrum  pin.  By  its  shape  and  size  the  knuckle  is 
amply  strong  to  receive  and  transmit  without  damage  any 
strains  encountered  in  service. 

The  conspicuous  part  of  the  coupler  is  the  lock,  which  also 
serves  to  throw  the  knuckle  open.  Its  shaf^e  will  be  readily 
understood  from  figs.  1  and  6  in  our  illustrations.  In  fig.  1 
the  full  lines  show  the  lock  in  the  normal  position  :  and  it  will 
be  seen  then,  when  receiving  the  pulling  strains,  the  lock  is 
firmly  supported  by  a  vertical  wall  on  the  guard  arm  side  of 
the  head,  so  that  it  is  subjected  to  no  strain  other  than  one  of 
compression.  To  uncouple,  the  lock  is  raised  until  it  strikes 
the  under  side  of  the  top  wall  of  the  head,  being  guided  verti- 
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Tlii.s  overluiul  drmn  is  uliout  lialf  full  of 


(at  the  front  uiul) 
wattT. 

I!y  foiistrucliii.i.'  tli.'  vcrticul  section  in  the  manner  de- 
scrilMMl  it  is  made  llexiMe.  ami  can  reaililv  adjust  itself  to  the 
unei|nal  <'X|<ansion  of  the  IuIm-s  MJIhoiit  ]>lacin:.'  excessive 
strains  on  the  varictis  parts.  In  makinir  i;|>  a  liuiler.  a  nnni 
lur  of  these  verlical  sections  are  placed  side  l)V  side,  the  lieiLrhl 
and  width  of  tlie  arrangement  ot  tnhes  hei'im  ■.'overned  lirsl 
liy  the  amount  of  liealin;.' surface  reijuind.  and  secondly  hv 
the  spaie  availalile  in  «hi<-h  the  lioiler  is  set. 

'I'he  melhiid  of  eonstnicticm  .it  the  ri'ar 
ends  of  the  lioiler  is  shown  in  liir.  S.  w  here 
four  hoileis  an- seen.  Over  t)ie  top  of  the 
several  steam  and  walerdrums  is  show  11  the 
ninlliple  which  collects  the  >team  trom 
each  and  linally  ih'livcrs  it  into  the  steam 
ilrum.  .\Ih>uI  thecentir.  lienealh  the  steam 
ancl  water  drums,  is  shown  ll]<'  feid  ihum, 
lielow  which  is  seen  the  mud  drum.  When 
the  eomphte  holier  is  construclcd  the 
heailers  are  arraiiired  similar  to  hricks  in  a 
Wall—/...,  with  their  verlical  Joints  lin»Uen  ; 
and  as  a  hrick  can  easily  tic  nnioved  Ironi 
the  lower  part  of  a  w.ill  and  ri'piaced  wilh 
out  dislurliinir  those  around  it.  siinil.irly  .1 
p.tekaL'e  of  tulies  can  ca>ily  he  removed 
and  nplaced  in  the  lioiler  w  iicn  the  liltini^s 
at  the  end  I'f  the  packai:e  .ire  taken  olT. 
This  arrain;ement  also  hrinvrs  the  tiilies  in  a 
staj,'L'ere(l  positiim  virtii-ally,  which  pre- 
vents the  liases  from  havitiL;  a  free,  unin 
terrupled  run  h.ick  to  the  chimne\ .  thus 
insurini;  a  more  perhct  al>sDri>lion  of  the 
he.it. 

In  placiriL;  this  lioiI<T  in  j>osition.  wIkh 
it  t.ikes  the  placi-  of  old  shell  hollers,  the 
iKH-essitv  for  tcirinn  up  the  sidi'walk  or 
street  is  ohvialed.  as  it  can  he  introduced 
into  .a  huililiiii.'  throuirh  an  ordinary  win 
dow  or  door — an  o|piii.ini:  :l!l  in.  sipiare  he- 
imr  siillicient  tor  the  introduction  of  a 
hoiler  of  :!.-.o  II. I'.  The  old  .shell  hollers 
can  lie  (ait  up  hy  .1  hoilermaker  riirlit  in 
position  and  so  t.ikeii  out  and  the  new  holier  (uit  in  with 
lint  little  trouhle  and  expense. 

The  liuiler  is  huilt  entiii'ly  on  the  interehaii.i;eahle  sv^tein, 
so  th.it  any  p.ilt  m.iy  lie  slijiped  <iut  and  a  new  part  iiilroduceii 
at  a  miin'inuiii  cost  and  In  avtiyshoil  time.        Thus,  liy  keep- 


FLEXIBLE  FRICTION  CLUTCH  PULLEY. 


An  important  prohlem  in  the  transmission  of  power  by  ina- 
chinery  is  how  In'st  to  provide  for  ca.ses  where  it  is  ncccssarv 
to  start  jiiid  stop  a  shaft  or  train  of  shaftinj;  which  is  driven 
from  another  shaft  revolviiiLT  continuously. 

There  are  four  |<rincipal  mi-tlio<ls  hy  which  this  may  Ik?  ao- 
complished.  Where  the  motion  is  communicated  from  a  j)ul- 
lev  on  the  drlvlnir  shaft  to  a  pulley  on  the  driven,  it  may  Ik; 
done  (I  I  hy  phicinir  a  loose  pulley  aloiiL'side  of  the  latter  pul- 
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ROOT  IJOILER. 
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Fig.  8. 
siiowiNc; 


.METIIul)  OF  (  iiNSlUI  niON 


inu^  up  with  the  ih  lerioration  which  Lakes  place  in  all  hoilers 
the  same  hiirh  pressure  can  always  he  <;irried.  The  «-ompany 
have  recently  issued  an  information  ii.imphlet.  which -.dvcs  .1 
detaile.l  (h'Mriptinn  of  Ihe  hoihr.  t<ii:eth<  r  Willi  other  ilifornia- 
liou  .ihout  wat(  r-luhc  kiilcrs  irciierally. 


ley,  and  shifliiii;  the  licit  from  the  Ioom-  to  the  keyed  jmlley 
to  start  the  latter,  or  in  the  reverse  direction  to  stop  it,  the 
driving'  pulley  on  the  tirst  motion  shaft  lieinj;  of  doiihlc  the 
w  idlli  of  the  liell  ;  C.'i  hy  in.akini;  the  driving'  belt  of  such 
length  that  it  hand's  loosely  over  ihi'  |iiilleys,  in  which  condi- 
tion there  will  not  he  sullicient  ten 
sioii  lo  tr.insmit  i>ower,  and  hy  jip 
pivin;:  a  "  tiirht<'ner  pulley"  to  the 
licit  to  produce  the  neces.sary  tension 
lor  driving:  ;  i-li  hy  means  of  the  or- 
dinarv  jaw  cou|)lini.:  att.iched  to  one 
or  other  of  the  ]inlleys.  hy  means  of 
which  it  may  he  locked  riiridly  to 
the  shaft,  or  allowed  to  run  freely 
thereon,  and  (It  hy  means  of  a  fric- 
tion clutch  att.iched  to  one  of  the 
pulleys, 

Thi'  lirst  method  of  sliiftinj;  lielts 
i-  widely  used  in  eases  where  the 
lielts  are  narrow  and  the  power  trans- 
mitted is  '-mall,  as.  for  example,  in 
drivinir  maehine  tools  and  the  like, 
thoiiirh  even  in  such  c:ises  the  praj-- 
tiee  of  suhstitiitim;  the  fricti<in  eluleh 
is  r.ipidly  L'rowini:.  For  wide  lielts 
and  larire  |H>wcrs  the  shiftin};  helt 
method  is  (|uiie  inadmissihle.  The 
seconcl  method  cm  only  he  used  t.<i 
a  lvanta;;e  w  hciv  one  shaft  is  dire<tly 
over  Ihe  ot  Ik  r.  so  Ihat  Ihe  Im'II,  w  heii 
slacked  olT,  will  ham:  clear  of  the 
l.iwer  l)Ulli'y.  which  should  Im'  the 
driver.  This  )il;m  may  1m  iis<'d  for 
larirer  powers  than  caii  the  shiftinj; 
hilts,  hill  is  ohjeetion.-ilile  oil  :ie- 
cotiiit  of  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
IhU  (H-casioned  hy  its  excessive  slip 
piii'X  liver  till-  pulleys  in  starting;  up 
and  until  the  driven  tr.iin  of  nia 
lo  Ihe  speed  of  the  driver.  The 
so  ;rreat  as  to  hum  and  injure  the 


chinery  is  hron^ht  up 
heat  produced  is  oftei 
helt. 

The  third  inelhud  can  only  !«•  usi-d   for  very  liirhl   powers 
or  for  very  low  sjiteds  of  revolution,  as  the  shock  of  starliug 
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smldciily  will  otlicTwisc  ruptiin;  the  nicchunisni  or  throw  the 
licit  olT  the  pulleys. 

The  friction  chitch,  when  proi>erly  desifiiied  and  eoiistrucl- 
cd.  i)()ssesses  ;idv:int:iL'es  which  eiudile  it  to  he  used  effectively 
in  ;ilniost  every  coneeiv.dile  case  where  power  is  to  he  trans- 
niittcd  UMiler  the  conditions  here  disc>is.sed. 

The  rcc:t;:nition  of  this  fact  has  of  late  years  brought  into 
the  market  a  great  variety  of  friction  clatches,  more  or  less 
elTective. 

Till-  reiiuircnients  of  h  good  friction  dutch  may  be  stated  as 
follows  :  Its  parts  should  he  few  an<!  simple  and  reciuirc  little 
or  no  atlention,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  receive  much.  It  should 
lie  capahle  of  liein'j  easily  and  quickly  thrown  in  and  out  of 
oixratiou  liy  hand,  except  in  the  case  of  the  transmission  of 
vcrv  lari;e  jiowers,  where  it  is  advisable  to  o|K'rate  it  by  spe- 
cial" niechaiiisni.  Its  frictional  surfaces  should  be  so  arranged 
and  of  such  material  as  to  be  easily  iiiul  cheaply  renewed 
when  wiirn  out.  Its  adjustment  for  wear  slioid<l  be  so  simple 
ill  arrati.L'emi'iit  that  in'  unskillful  hands  it  cannot  easilv  lie 
siihjectccl  to  utiiliic  strains.  It  should  be  capable  of  beinir 
operated  so  as  to  apply  the  frictional  coutiRt  gradually  where 
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h'avy  loads  are  to  be  starleil  up.  When  tliniwn  out  it  must 
entirely  and  without  fail  release  the  frictional  surfaces,  but 
when  in  (ipiTation  niu^l  as  certainly  retain  its  grip  without 
slipping.  Its  parts  must  be  so  l>alanced  that  their  centrifugal 
force  in  rev<ih'ing  shall  not  tend  to  throw  the  clutch  in  or  out 
of  opcr.alion,  ami  tinally,  thire  must  be  sullicient  tloxibility 
in  tlie  construction  to  insiu-e  its  proper  operation  where  the 
shafting  is  out  ot  line  or  where  the  pulley  bore  iMcoines  worn 
and  is  loose  ujion  the  sliMt't,  in  conseijuence  of  which  its  rim 
is  not  concentric  tlieievilti 

The  dutch  here  illustrated  was  designed  to  embody  these 
features,  ,ind  i-^  lidng  liuilt  for  the  market  liy  the  K.  W.  Hliss 
Company,  of  l>rooklyn.  N.  V.  It  m.iy  Iw  descr  bed  as  fol- 
lows :  The  driving  jitdlcv  whidi  runs  loose  on  the  shaft  has 
iitt.idied  to  its  arms  ;i  ring  or  driver,  into  which  i-^  loosely  in- 
.serted  a  ilisk,  ,1.  This  di<k  is  made  to  revolve  with  the  jiul- 
ley  liy  means  of  several  driving  studs  secured  to  the  pulley 
and  projectiiiir  llirough  slots  in  the  outer  i>d_'e  of  the  disk. 
While  thus  prevented  from  revolving  in  relation  to  the  pidley, 
it  i>  callable  of  freely  moving  lengthwise  of  the  shaft,  and  also 
of  its  plane  beini'  inclined  slightly  out  of  the  plane  of  revolu- 
tifin.  Keyed  to  the  shaft  is  a  driver,  />'.  which  is  conical  in 
shape,  and  has  a  cireulai  irrouve  turned  in  its  i>eri(iliery,  into 
which  are  insertecl  wooden  hlotks  Ijeuriiig  against  the  inner 


face  of  the  flexible  disk  -l ,  as  clearly  shown  in  the  cut.  An 
opposing  ring,  r,  has  a  similar  arrangement  of  blocks,  and 
held  in  jiosition  by  two  or  more  studs  not  shown  in  the  cut, 
but  which  compel  it  to  revolve  with  the  driver  />,  at  the  same 
time  allowing  a  longitudinal  motion  similar  to  that  of  the 
tlexible  disk  A.  When  this  ring  is  dniwn  toward  the  opixis- 
ing  driver  J},  the  flexible  disk  is  gripped  iK-tween  the  wooden 
blocks,  and  the  whole  me<'hanism  revolves  together.  It  will 
lie  seen  that  tlie  re<iuired  tlexibility  for  improper  alignment  is 
amply  i^rovided  for.  To  oiMTate  the  ring  <'two  or  more 
draw-bolts  placed  parallel  with  the  shaft  pass  through  lugs 
projecting  from  the  inner  peripherj-  of  the  ring.  Adjusting 
nuts  with  lo('k  screws  bear  against  these  lugs. 

The  bolts  are  pivoted  tfl  right  angled  levers,  which  are  in 
turn  pivoted  to  the  driver  />'.  The  long  arm  of  the  U-vers  ex- 
tend l)eyond  the  hub  of  th<'  driver  1}  and  are  linked  to  a  slid- 
ing sleeve  on  the  shaft.  This  sh'eve  is  moved  longitudinally 
on  tiie  shaft  by  an  ordinary  hand  shifter.  When  moved  away 
from  thetlrivcr,  the  links  are  brought  into. -ui  inclined  position, 
which  [lull  the  ends  of  the  levers  toward  thi'  shaft,  thus  re- 
leasing the  clutching  surfaces.  When  moved  in  the  ojiposite 
direction,  or  to  the  position  shown  in  the  cut,  the  links  straitrhteii 
out  and  form  toggles,  which  produce  a  powerful  grip  lietween 
I  he  frictional  surfaces,  and  at  the  sjime  time  lock  them  seciiiely 
in  position. 

The  operating  levers  are  provided  with  counter  weights  Jf 
to  balance  the  centrifugal  force  tending  to  throw  them  out- 
ward from  the  shaft. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  as  the  friction  blocks  gra<hially  wear 
away  it  is  only  neces,sary  to  set  up  the  adjusting  nuts  until 
sulhcient  tension  is  obtained  to  pri'Vent  slipping  under  the 
load,  the  tlexible  disk  accommodating  itself  to  the  adjustment. 

The  makers  of  this  llexilile  clut<h  pidh-y  have  <Iesigned 
special  tools  for  producing  all  the  jiarts  so  th.it  the  <lutches 
can  he  assembled  from  stock  of  parts  kept  on  hand,  all  these 
parts  being  duplicate  an  I  interchangeable. 


THE  TOWER  COUPLER. 


Tin;  cuts  shown  herewith  illustrate  the  Master  Car  Hnild 
ers"  coupler  now  iK-ing  jiut  on  the  market  by  the  National  Mal- 
leable Castings  Company.  It  is  know  n  as  the  ■'  Tower"  cou])- 
ler  aiul  is  of  the  knuckle  ojK'ninsr  class  ;  in  operating  the 
knuckle  from  the  i'orner  of  the  car  no  aihlilional  parts  ar<'  re- 
((uired  either  in  the  unlocking  gear  or  the  coupler  itself.  It 
has  been  very  carefully  designed  ami  the  metal  has  lieen  well 
distributed  to  meet  the  strains  encountered  in  service. 

The  boily  of  the  coupler  is  made  of  malleable  iron,  and  the 
knuckle,  lock  and  pivot  pin  are  of  slfcl.  The  shank  is  square 
f.ir  its  entire  length  and  the  liner  liiocks.irecaston  The  walls 
of  the  shank  are  thick  and  well  rihln-d,  but  sutticient  room  is 
left  for  the  use  of  a  tail  bolt  if  desired,  and  a  slot  for  the  Ameri- 
can continuous  draft  rigging  can  lie  added.  The  knuckle  is 
fulcrumeil  back  far  enough  to  give  gn-at  strength  to  both  it 
and  the  head,  and  vet  smooth  action  is  obtained  even  on  tlic 
sharpest  curves.  The  face  of  tlie  tail  of  the  knuckle  is  so 
shaped  as  to  conic  in  contact  with  the  outer  face  of  an  oppos- 
ing knuckle  when  in  the  act  of  coupling,  so  that  it  is  swung 
into  the  close<l  position  through  that  contact,  instead  of  by 
contact  with  the  outer  face  of  the  opposing  knuckle.  This  is 
conducive  to  smooth  action  in  coupling,  which  is  further  pro- 
motetl  by  the  fact  that  the  lo<k  does  not  have  to  be  raise<I  as 
the  knuckle  swings  in.  This  also  prevents  the  bimling  and 
failure  to  couple,  to  which  cert:iiii  couplers  are  liable.  From 
tig.  2  of  our  illustration  it  will  lie  sei'ii  that  the  butUng  strains 
received  by  the  knuckle  are  transmitted  to  the  head  by  means 
of  a  bn)a<i  Hat  bearing  at  the  end  of  the  tail  of  the  knuckle. 
A  tendency  for  the  knuckle  to  rotate  inwardly  under  these 
blows  is  also  resisted  at  the  s;inie  point  and  by  a  liearing 
against  the  vertical  wall  of  the  head  at  a  point  consideralily 
nearer  the  fulcrum  pin.  iJy  its  shaiie  and  si/e  the  knuckle  is 
amply  strong  to  receive  and  transmit  without  damage  any 
strains  encountered  in  service. 

TTie  conspicuous  jiart  of  the  coupler  is  the  lock,  which  also 
serves  to  throw  the  knuckle  open.  Its  .shape  will  lie  readily 
uiiderst(K)d  from  tigs.  1  and  G  in  our  ilhistrutions.  In  tig.  1 
the  full  lines  show  the  lock  in  the  normal  position  ;  and  it  will 
be  s<'en  then,  when  receiving  the  pulling  strains,  the  lock  is 
tirnily  supported  by  a  vertical  wall  on  the  guard  arm  side  of 
the  head,  so  that  it  is  sulijected  to  no  strain  other  thiui  one  of 
<;ompression.  To  uncouple,  the  lock  is  raised  until  it  strikes 
the  under  side  of  the  top  wall  of  the  heiul,  tjeing  guided  verti 
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cally  in  this  movement  by  the  bearing  of  its  stem  in  the  bot- 
tom wall  of  the  liead.  If  it  is  desired  to  simply  unlock  the 
linuckle,  the  lock  is  held  in 
this  position  by  the  unlockin)]; 
position  in  the  usual  manner. 
If,  however,  it  is  desired  to 
swing  the  knuckle  open,  the 
lever  of  the  unlocking  gear  is 
lifted  still  higher,  and  the  lock, 
pivoting  on  a  ridge  on  the  top 
wall  of  the  coupler  head,  is  rotated 
about  that  point  as  shown  in  fig. 
1,  the  stem  of  the  lock  disengages 
from  the  hole  in  the  lower  wall  of 
the  head  and  slides  along  a  groove 
provided  for  it.  This  motion  of 
the  lock  swings  the  knuckle  open 
in  a  way  that  is  perfectly  clear 
from  fig.  1.  The  lock  remains  in 
the  position  shown  in  dotted  lines 
after  the  operator  hiis  dropiied 
the  unlocking  lever,  and  only  falU 
into  its  normal  i>08ition  when  the 
knuckle  closes. 

The  lock  cannot  l)e  interfered 
with  in  its  oiH-ration  l)y  ice,  dirt. 
or  cindeis.  It  is  provided  with 
ample  licaring  surface  on  the 
knuckle,  the  area  of  contact  lieing 
-1^  s(|.  in.  It  cannot  be  struck  by 
coupler  links,  as  they  cannot  enter 
the  head  far  enough  owing  to  the 
si/c  of  the  tail  of  the  knuckle. 

The  Tower  coupler  has  been 
repeale<lly  tested  under  the  drop 
and  for  a  considerable  perirnl  in 
service,  and  It  is  said  has  fulfilled  all  re<iuirements. 


Electrically  Operated  Mill.— The  Columbia  Mills,  which 
have  recently  been  built  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  have  introduced 


ACME  NUT  FACING  MACHINE. 


Thk  nut-facing  machine  which  we  illustrate  herewith  is  one 
that  is  being  built  by  the  .^.cme  Machinery  Company,  of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  and  has  a  nunilHjr  of  new  and  valuable  improvements 
for    chamfering    ami   facing 


THE  ACME  "NIJT  FACING  MACHINK. 

the  novel  feature  of  independent  electrically  driven  machinery, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  shafting,  pulleys  and 
belting.  Water  power  is  used  to  drive  wheels  having  a  total 
capacity  of  2,000  H.P.,  which  in  turn  drive  large  generators 
with  a  total  capacity  of  1,500  H.P.  The  mill  was  started 
about  .Tune  30.  but  has  not  yet  been  in  operation  for  a  sufli- 
cient  length  of  time  to  add  anything  for  or  against  the  argu- 
ment regarding  electrically  driven  machinery. 


nuts  and  bolts. 

The  cutting  head  is  ar- 
ranged to  hold  three  tools  of 
bar  steel,  one  for  facing,  one 
for  chamfering  the  corners, 
and  a  third  to  remove  the  first 
thread  in  the  nut.  They  can 
be  removed,  ground  and  re- 
placed in  a  few  minutes. 

The  spindle  to  which  the 
cutter  head  is  attached  is 
driven  by  a  four-step  cone 
pulley,  and  geared  4^  to  1, 
thus  having  sufllcient  power 
to  face  the  large  nuts  with 
ease  and  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  facing  the  smaller 
sizes  at  the  proper  speed. 

On  the  carriage  is  mounted 
a  turret  with  a  broad  key  to 
keep  it  in  line,  and  a  lever 
nut  to  clamp  it  in  position  as 
shown.  The  carriage  is 
moved  forward  to  the  cut- 
ting heatl  by  means  of  a  cam 
journaled  on  the  ways  of  the 
bed.  This  cam  is  driven  by  a 
worm  and  worm  wheel,  thus 
giving  the  carriage  a  steadv, 
forward  movement,  and  the 
weight  hanging  „  from  the 
front  end  of  the  bed  returns 
the  same  after  the  nut  has 
been  faced. 

The  advantage  of  a  turret 
to  hold  the  nut  arbors  is  that 
the  nuts  can  be  removed  and 
replace<l  much  quicker  and 
with  less  exertion  than  is  |X)8- 
8il>lc  on  u  machine  where  the 
arbors  revolve  and  the  cut- 
ting head  remains  stationary. 
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Aeronautics. 


Uin>EH  this  heading  we  shall  hereafter  publish  all  matter 
relating  to  the  interesting  subject  of  Aerial  Xavigation,  a 
branch  of  engineering  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  general 
interest.  Mr.  O.  Chanute,  C.E.,  of  Chicago,  has  consented  to 
act  as  Associate  Editor  for  this  department,  and  will  be  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  it. 

Reader*  of  thit  department  are  requested  to  tend  the  namen 
and  addretses  of  pertont  interested  in  the  nibject  of  Aeronautiet 
to  the  publither  of  Tbk  Auerican  Enoinker. 

THE  CRANKS'  INNINGS. 


Until  quite  recently  the  attitude  of  the  Britisli  press  toward 
aerial  navigation  has  been  one  of  contemptuous  silence.  It 
has  not,  like  the  American  press,  published  as  news  facts,  Ac- 
tions, fallacies,  and  Sights  of  fancy,  but  has  resolutely  ignored 
experiments  and  correspondence  on  flying  machines. 

Now  this  is  all  changed  ;  and  since  Mr.  Maxim's  flight  of 
July  31  the  English  papers  are  giving  much  space  to  accounts 
of  his  apparatus,  of  his  paper  before  the  British  Association, 
and  of  his  article  in  the  National  Review. 

All  this  accompanied  with  many  disquisitions  and  comments, 
some  of  which  "  go  for"  Mr.  Maxim  on  account  of  his  sup- 
posed bloodthirsty  turn  of  mind  in  designing  a  new  and  terri- 
ble war  engine.  Mr.  Maxim  has  kept  the  discussion  going  by 
many  letters  to  the  papers,  and  one  of  these,  published  in 
Industries  and  Iron  of  August  31,  has  led  to  a  series  of  amus- 
ing epistles. 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Maxim  had  stated  that  if  the  English, 
"  from  a  feeling  of  pure  patriotism,  would  like  to  see  tlie 
Anglo-Saxon  the  first  man  in  the  air,  they  have  only  to  raise 
£50,000  ($250,000),  when  we  shall  be  able  to  cross  the  British 
Channel  in  about  one  year  from  date." 

Tliis  offer  having  produced  several  comments  that,  if  llie 
results  could  be  accomplished,  the  money  would  be  well  spent, 
the  cranks  broke  loose  in  an  effort  to  "  cut  in  ahead." 

The  race  seems  to  have  begun  in  the  Morning  Leader  of 
September  8  with  a  "  small  nuistcr  baker,  a  self-taught  man 
and  an  inventor,"  who  sent  a  friend  to  the  paper  to  say  that 
he  considered  Mr.  Maxim's  offer  much  too  high,  and  that  he 
(the  baker)  had  invented  a  superior  flying  machine,  the  pro- 
pelling power  of  which  was  at  present  a  secret,  but  that  he 
would  guarantee  to  build  a  flying  machine  within  6  months 
that  would  go  across  the  Channel  and  recross  for  the  sum  of 
$25,000.  As  a  prerequisite,  however,  a  capitalist  was  wanted 
to  advance  the  money  for  taking  out  patents,  making  models 
and  building  the  machine. 

Notwithstanding  this  alluring  reduction  in  time  and  amount, 
and  the  proposal  to  cross  twice  instead  of  once,  this  offer  had 
no  takers  ;  so,  a  few  days  afterward,  another  inventor  from 
Walthamaton  offered  to  construct  in  6  months  for  $15,000  a 
flying  machine  (not  a  balloon)  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  New 
York  in  3  days.  This  performance,  he  said,  would  be  quite 
safe,  as  the  steering  gear,  which  was  a  secret,  and  the  mode 
of  alighting  had  been  all  thought  out,  while  "  Maxim  creates 
a  buoyancy  by  his  mechanism  which  is  not  in  the  thing  itself, 
and  if  anything  were  to  go  wrong  the  whole  would  lose  its 
buoyancy  and  come  down  flop."  This  inventor  had  made 
drawings,  and  he  also  needed  a  capitalist  to  advance  money 
for  a  working  model.  When  asked  if  he  really  thought  his 
invention  practicable,  he  replied,  "  Think  I  I  know  I  I  know 
there  is  the  buoyancy,  and  must  be,  because  I  have  looked  all 
round  ihe  question. "  '  -    ■ 


There  being  still  no  takers,  the  next  day  brought  four  letters 
to  the  Leader.  One  man  offered  to  show  (confidentially)  his 
plans  and  papers  to  any  person  the  editor  might  appoint ;  the 
second  could  guarantee  a  perfect  flying  machine  within  2  or 
3  months  ;  the  third  said  that  the  most  wonderful  inventions 
had  been  worked  out  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  :  while  the 
fourth  offered  for  $1,250  to  design  the  air  ship,  "  but  I'll  take 
no  risks." 

This  succession  of  underbids,  like  those  at  a  "  Dutch  auc- 
tion," not  having  tempted  the  thick-skulled  capitalists,  the 
inventors  next  endeavored  to  enlighten  the  editor  of  the  Lender 
personally.    He  thus  describes  one  of  the  interviews  : 

"  Last  night  I  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  a  man  who  in- 
troduced himself  witli  a  remark  about  being  ready  to  knock 
spots  off  Mr.  Maxim.  My  visitor  was  6  ft.  1  in.,  and  I  am  5 
ft.  3  in.,  so  I  immediately  derided  Mr.  Maxim  on  principle. 

"  '  Look  here,*  continued  the  genius  ;  '  have  you  seen  what 
Lord  Kelvin  says  V '  I  shook  my  head,  and  he  read  the  fol- 
lowing at  a  fearful  pace  :  '  "  The  force  require<l  lo  keep  a 
narrow  rectangular  plane  moving  with  constant  velocity  V,  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  length  I,  and  inclined  at  a  small 
angle  t,  to  its  breadth  a  is  2  pi  V^  sin  theta,  cos  theta  I  a  ; 
which  is  4  pi  cos  theta  sin  theta  times  (or  if  sin  theta  —  8  one 
hundred  times)  as  great  as  the  old  miscalled  '  theoretical '  re- 
sult.'" 

"  '  That's  just  what  I've  always  said,'  I  remarked  nervously, 
getting  behind  a  chair  ;  '  it's  devilish  interesting,  too,  and  I 
wibh  yoii  would  read  it  again.'  He  did  so,  and  I  kept  assent- 
ing, and  remarking  '  Cos  theta,  yes.  yes  ;  2  pi,  of  course,' 
and  so  on  to  make  the  giant  in  front  of  me  think  I  knew  all 
about  it.  Then  he  turned  from  Lonl  Kelvin's  formulas  and 
lx;gan  to  talk  about  his  own  invention. 

■■  '  I  have  made  flying  machines  for  years,'  he  began — '  that 
is  to  say,  models,  or,  to  be  more  piecise,  drawings  of  models  ; 
in  fact,  in  some  cases  I  have  not  proceeded  so  far  as  the  draw- 
ing,  but  have  the  design  in  my  head.'  " 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  inventor  was  dismissed  as  quick- 
ly as  was  possible. 

Then  more  letters  came  in  to  the  Leader  proposing  "  aerial 
locomotives,"  "  the  conquest  of  the  air,"  a  small  model  for 
$50,  several  navigable  balloons,  an  air  ship  propelled  by  cord- 
ite, etc.,  almost  all  of  them  betraying  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
enormous  mechanical  difBculties  to  be  overcome.  Other  news- 
papers, not  to  be  outdone,  opened  their  columns  to  correspon- 
dents, notably  to  a  Liverpool  man  who  does  not  want  to  ex- 
pose his  secret,  but  is  confident  of  satisfactory  results  for 
$12,500  ;  to  another  Liverpool  man  who  disparages  the  first, 
condemns  steam  and  electricity  as  unsuitable,  and  proposes 
an  oil  motor,  and  to  "  Poor  Pat,"  who  says  that  he  would  like 
it  to  be  known  that  Old  Ireland  is  not  altogether  asleep  in  the 
matter,  and  proposes — can  he  be  a  Fenian  ?— explosives  as  a 
motive  power  ;  while  the  editor  asks,  in  comment,  "  What's 
the  matter  with  the  almighty  dollar  as  a  motive  jwwer  ?' 

The  correspondence  was  finally  closed  in  the  Morning  Leader 
of  September  21  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Maxim,  in  which  he 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  some  of  his  experiences  with  in- 
ventors. One  man,  after  a  great  deal  of  study  and  experi- 
menting, has  at  last  succeeded  in  reversing  the  force  of  gravity 
and  in  making  it  pull  up  instead  of  down  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
he  makes  it  pull  in  any  desired  direction.  If  his  machine 
weighs  a  ton,  he  simply  changes  the  direction  of  its  gravity, 
very  much  as  you  would  an  algebraic  quantity  by  adding 
a  +  or  —  sign,  and  you  rise  or  descend  at  pleasure  ;  or,  by 
making  it  pull  horizontally,  you  cannot  fail  to  fly  at  a  great 
velocity. 

Another  genius  has  been  expterimenting  and  had  satisfied 
himself  that  a  steam  engine  "  wouldn't  do,"  and  says  he  has 
succeeded  in  extracting  the  energy  from  petroleum  oil.  This 
concentrated  energy  he  can  put  in  a  bottle,  and  weighs  about 
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8  lbs.  to  the  pint,  or  it  may  be  compressed  into  cakes,  like  soap, 
and  a  small  piece  of  it  weighing  only  a  few  pounds  suffices  to 
give  off  all  tiie  energy  necessary  to  work  a  flying  machine  or 
to  drive  a  ship  across  the  ocean  in  a  few  hours,  "  making  its 
oxygen  as  it  goes. ' ' 

Irishmen  and  anarchists  think  that  anything  can  be  made  to 
go  with  nitro- glycerine,  and  believe  that  always  affords  the 
means  of  a  very  rapid  ascent  in  this  world.  Another  man, 
who  must  have  been  a  nihilist,  proposed  to  create  a  vacuum 
all  over  the  top  of  a  flying  machine  by  means  of  a  syringe,  so 
that  the  air  below  it  would  press  it  upward  with  a  force  equal 
to  15  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

A  little  chap  who,  Mr.  Maxim  says,  was  only  about  half  his 
size,  came  over  from  America.  "  He  could  talk  science  and 
dynamics  by  the  mile,  and  I  was  delighted  with  him,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  so  very  small  and  light.  He  could  build  fly- 
ing machines  by  the  million  with  his  mouth,  but  when  I  set 
him  to  work  I  found  that  his  mouth  was  the  only  organ  about 
his  body  that  was  in  working  order  or  would  turn  out  any 
product." 

Visitors  witli  the  same  general  characteristics  look  in  occa- 
sionally at  the  office  of  the  American  Engineer. 


DISCUSSION    BY    J.    BRETONNltRE, 
STANTINE,  ALGERIA. 


OF    CON- 


MR.  FRANK  H.  WINSTON  8 


PAPER  ON 

INC.* 


THE  SECRET  OF  80AR- 


Mr.  Frank  H.  Winston  maintains  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  observations  which  he  has  made,  a  bird  has  recourse  in 
soaring  flight  to  four  methods.  The  first  method  is  a  hori- 
zontal or  ascensional  movement.  It  is  the  result  of  the  rt> 
viva  already  acquired.  The  second  is  a  movement  ahead  and 
downward,  the  result  of  sliding  on  the  air.  The  third  is  an 
irregular  movement  ahead  and  rising  against  a  wind  of  vari- 
able intensity.  It  is  the  combination  of  the  two  first  methods, 
but  coupled  with  the  existence  of  an  iDtermittent  wind.  The 
bird  advances  in  the  descent  along  the  wind  during  the  period 
when  the  wind  moderates,  then  hurls  itself  against  a  blast  of 
wind  which  follows.  Sometimes  in  this  method  the  bird,  by 
a  circular  movement  after  its  ascension,  moved  with  the  wind, 
wliich  has  moderated,  and,  by  a  new  circular  movement,  turns 
to  make  u,sc  of  the  momentum  which  is  the  result.  The  fourth 
method  is  the  floating  with  the  wind  when  the  latter  is  blow- 
ing at  its  highest,  followed  by  a  return  in  a  cinnilar  movement 
against  the  wind  when  the  latter  has  lost  its  resistance. 

From  this  description,  and  in  accordance  with  this  tlieorv, 
there  is  no  question  of  sliding  transversely  to  the  wind,  which, 
in  accordance  with  our  conception  of  gliding  value,  gives  the 
bird  speed  and  the  vu  vice  which  it  afterward  utilizes  against 
the  wind.  Mr.  Winston  has  ver^  clearly  explained  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  description  of  this  third  method  the  eQect  of 
natural  rafale  ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  seized  upon  the 
relationship  which  exists  in  many  ca.4es  between  his  first  and 
his  second  method  ;  the  reunion  of  which  constitutes  then  for 
the  bird  what  we  call  the  relative  rafale  by  zigzag. 

Mr.  Win.ston  has  not  taken  into  consideration  the  transverse 
gliding  which  precedes  the  return  against  the  wind.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  bird  carried  along  by  the  wind  clianges  direction 
by  the  position  given  to  his  wings  ;  he  crosses  the  wind  with  a 
speed  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  wind,  gaining  thus  in  height, 
and  then  by  a  similar  movement  faces  the  wind  with  the  veloc- 
ity which  he  has  attained.  Well,  no  I  The  bird  carried  bv 
the  wind  with  an  equal  speed  of  fair  wind  as  that  of  the  wind, 
and  has  no  means  of  transforming  this  speed  into  an  equal 
speed  and  tntnsversely  to  the  wind.  And  if  he  does  not  have 
these  means  because  the  air  upon  which  alone  he  can  take  sup- 
port flies  away  before  him,  let  us  examine  this  point. 

Suppose  in  the  figure  that  a  mass,  m,  tliat  is  perfectly  elas- 
tic is  advancing  with  a  speed,  c,,  in  the  direction  a  h  parallel 
to  the  earth  toward  the  mass  M,  which  is  at  rest,  and  which  is 
also  perfectly  elastic  and  very  large  relatively  to  m.  After 
the  shock  which  is  produced  m  will  have  in  its  new  direction 
a  speed  approximately  «i,  and  which  would  be  equal  to  ni  if 
M  were  infinitely  large  relatively  to  m.  This  new  direction,  if 
the  blow  were  exactly  normal,  would  be  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site direction,  h  a  Uy  ah.  It  could  also  be  transversely  to  it. 
Let  us  now  admit  that  the  system  of  masses  m  and  M  had  a 
speed.  V,  in  the  direction  a  b  relatively  to  the  earth,  m  preserv- 
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ing  its  direction  and  its  speed  first  relatively  to  ^,  so  that  we 
may  consider  the  earth  as  having  a  movement  in  the  direction 
b  a  and  at  a  speed,  v,  relatively  to  the  same  system.  After  the 
blow  m  would  separate  from  M  in  its  new  direction  with  the 
same  speed  as  in  the  preceding  case.  This  new  direction 
might,  for  example,  be  transversely  or  backward— that  is  to 
say,  along  the  line  b  a.  In  this  latter  case,  as  the  earth  ad- 
vances at  the  same  time  as  m  along  the  line  b  a,  the  speed  of 
TO  relatively  to  the  earth  will  be  reduced  to  Ci  and  e.  But  V\ 
being  equal  to  F —  e,  the  backward  speed  of  m  having  struck 
M,  will  be  (F—  r)  —  e  or  r—  2p.  V  and  v,  we  recollect, 
represented  respectively  m  and  M  relativeljr  to  the  earth  be- 
fore the  blow.  What  precedes  shows  that  if  a  mass,  m,  had 
struck  the  mass  M,  which  is  infinitely  large  horizontally,  the 
blow  will  give  the  mass  to  in  its  new  movement  relatively  to 
M,  a  speed  equal  to  the  speed  of  m  diminished  by  that  of  M, 
and  that  the  new  speed  of  m  relatively  to  the  earth,  if  m  is 
thrown  back  in  a  direction  where,  too,  its  first  movement  will 
be  equal  to  the  speed  of  in  diminished  by  twice  that  of  M. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Kis  the  sum  of 
two  positive  quantities,  Vi  and  v,  and  that  it  cannot  be  smaller 
than  V.  If  we  should  consider  that  the  quantity  V  is  smaller 
than  t>,  no  blow  of  m  against  if  would  be  possible,  and  conse- 
quently no  change  in  direction  would  follow  the  blow. 

The  bird  carried  along  by  the  wind  is  the  mass  m.  The 
moving  mass  of  air  is  the  mass  M.  We  think  that  in  the  blow 
of  the  mass  if  against  the  mass  m  we  presented  the  best  con- 
ditions of  elasticity  as  that  motion  of  the  bird,  called  pastade 
by  the  old  practitioners,  is  called  ;  but  we  consider  that  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  speed  of  the  two  masses  into  account. 
If  the  bird— that  is  to  say,  the  mass  m — has  a  speed  of  60  miles 
per  hour,  composed  of  the  speed  of  the  wind,  it  carries  it  equal 
to  ao  miles  and  a  gliding  speed  of  40  miles  in  the  direction  of 
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this  wind,  it  would  be  able  to  obUiin,  by  hurling  itself  against 
the  air,  a  transverse  speed  of  60  —  20  =  40  miles  per  hour. 
If  it  should  turn  directly  into  the  opposite  direction  its  spee<l 
will  be  relatively  to  the  earth  only  60  —  2  x  20  =  40  miles 
per  hour. 

But  if  the  speed  of  the  bird  is  less  than  or  merely  equal  to 
that  of  the  wind,  which  Is  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Winston,  a 
blow  is  no  longer  possible,  and  every  theory  founded  on  this 
means  of  changing  direction  is  erroneous.  But  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  if  we  do  not  find  Mr.  Winston's  theory  best  on 
this  foundation  we  will,  nevertheless,  admit  with  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  paper  which  I  presenteti  at  the  Conference  at  Chi- 
cago, that  in  the  part  6'  6*  of  the  spiral  (see  the  engraving), 
where  a  b  represents  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  bird  makes 
a  turn  against  the  wind  by  an  ascensional  movement,  and  we 
would  give  some  further  explanations  in  regard  to  the  details 
of  this  subject.  It  will  be  granted,  we  think,  that  the  bird 
reaches  the  point  6'  of  the  curve  with  a  speed  moving  along 
the  line  «'  6  slightly  oblique  and  backward  relatively  to  a  h, 
by  which  he  would  naturally  tend  to  penetrate  the  earth  mass 
AT  which  lies  beyond  the  line  ab  ;  then,  by  successively  modi- 
fying his  curves  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  the  winds,  he 
rises  directly  in  running  along  the  line  a*  V,  his  movement 
having  been  constantly  on  the  rise  from  i'  to  6'.  But  as  the 
bird— at  the  point  0  of  the  spiral— is  already  subjected  to  the 
effect  of  the  wind  and  which  was  buried  in  the  mass  ?«',  which 
is  practically  the  same  as  Jf— that  is  to  say,  having  the  same 
speed  and  the  same  direction.  Has  it  been  possible  for  him  to 
transform  his  movement  on  reaching  b'  with  a  speed  and 
direction  a'  i'  ?  It  is  here  that  the  diSercnce  between  Mr. 
Winston's  theory  and  my  own  apjjears.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  bird  has  glided  across  the  wind  holding  the  steepest  possi- 
ble line  of  upward  inclination  of  his  body  and  wings, 
and  as  their  oliservation  of  the  spiral  traced  will  show, 
has  followed  a  direction,  A  b,  and  has  practically  turned  tow- 
ard the  central  part  of  the  figure  which  he  describes.  This 
inclination  of  the  line  of  greatest  rise  causes  a  gliding  com- 
posed of  two  elements,  one  parallel  to  a  b  and  in  a  contrary 
direction,  tlie  other  in  a  transverse  direction.     It  will  lie  ad- 
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mitted  that  in  the  ran  o  b  the  bird  would  have  varied  the  in- 
clination and  direction  ^  6  in  such  a  way  that  during  the  per- 
pendicular element  to  a  6  it  preserves  its  transverse  action 
while  the  parallel  action  to  «  6  at  first  resists  every  new  varia- 
tion, and  then  gradually  suppresses  that  wliich  already  exists, 
and,  Anally,  acts  upon  the  bird  at  the  moment  of  its  arrival  at 
6',  where  he  commences  the  return  movement  to  the  back,  so 
that  even  from  the  point  6'  the  direction  of  the  bird  becomes 
that  of  the  oblique  line  a'  b\  The  drifting  motion  which  the 
bird  is  subjected  to  at  o,  and  which  only  gradually  disap- 
pears, the  trajectory  o  6  is  not  really  a  transverse  straight  line, 
but  a  curve  elongated  In^the  direction  of  the  wind. 

In  consequence  of  this  theoretical  standpoint  which  I  have 
laid  down,  I  am  impelled  to  offer  two  objections  to  Mr.  Win- 


bles  the  intensity  and  especially  the  regularity  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  regular  succession  of  the  spirals. 

Second  objection  :  According  to  Mr.  Winston,  the  bird  adapts 
its  wings  with  the  winds,  and  it  returns  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion to  the  intermittent  action  of  the  wind.  It  follows,  then, 
that  if  a  great  number  of  birds  were  soaring  together  in  the 
same  space  thev  must  exclude  their  spirals  simultaneously 
either  in  the  direction  of  a  wind  or  a  contrary  direction. 
Now,  no  such  simultaneous  movement  occurs  in  actual  prac- 
tice. Not  only  the  birds  turn,  some  in  one  direction  and  sonie 
in  another,  but  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  circular  space  which 
they  pass  through  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  sec- 
tors and  may  have  a  bird  in  each  sector  at  the  same  *- 
stant. 


in. 


EXPERIMENTS   WITU  TUB  NEW  MILITARY  BALLOON  ON  THE  TEMPLEIIOF  PARADE  GROUND,  BERLIN. 


ston's  theory,  based  upon  actual  facts  of  soaring  flight  such  as 
have  been  observed. 

First  objection  :  That  the  air  is  subjected  to  variations  in 
speed  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  do  these  variations  present 
themselves  with  the  intensity  and  especially  with  the  regu- 
larity which  would  be  required  in  order  to  bring  Mr.  Win- 
ston 8  hypothesis  in  accordance  with  the  facts  ?  We  cannot 
admit  that  they  do.  On  the  one  side  the  spirals  of  the  same 
series  which  a  bird  traces  occur  In  intervals  of  time  that  are 
practically  equal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  operation 
of  early  spiral  is  most  frequently,  according  to  my  observa- 
tions,'about  13  seconds.  In  accordance  with  Mr.  Winston's 
theory,  then,  there  must  be  an  intermittent  action  of  the  wind 
every  6  seconds  ;  a  calm  succeeding  a  gust,  a  calm,  and  so  on. 
What  wonderful  regularity  in  an  irregular  wind  !  Such  a 
fact  as  this  would  need  to  be  very  carefully  demonstrated  in 
order  that  it  might  be  admitted.  Now,  not  only  has  no  such 
demonstration  been  made  by  Mr.  Winston,  but  even  the  con- 
trary fact  may  be  deduced  from  the  engravings  which  accom- 
pany Professor  Langley's  paper  on  the  "  Internal  Work  of  the 
Wind."  In  these  plates  we  see,  it  is  true,  that  there  are  rapid 
variations  in  the  speed  of  the  wind,  but  nothing  which  resem- 


MILITARY  BALLOONING  IN  GERMANY. 


We  reproduce  from  the  lllustrirte  Zeitung  &  picture  of  a  new 
captive  telloon  which  has  just  been  tested  in  Germany.  In- 
teresting experiments  with  this  apparatus  were  made  on  the 
Templehof  Parade  Ground  near  the  barracks  or  caserne  of  the 
balloon  corps.  Hitherto  these  aeronauts  have  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  a  balloon  sufficiently  still  to  enable  the  aero- 
nauts to  make  precise  measurements  and  delicate  observations. 
This  difficulty  has  now  been  overcome  by  means  of  a  cylindri- 
cal captive  balloon,  at  one  end  of  which  two  small  horizontal 
balloons  are  fixed.  This  balloon  is  attached  to  a  windlass  on 
a  specially  constructed  wagon.  About  100  jds.  from  the 
wagon  a  pulley  is  fixed  on  the  cable  with  30  depending  roix-s, 
each  of  which  is  held  by  a  soldier.  From  this  pmint  the  bal- 
loon rises  in  a  slightly  oblique  direction  into  the  air,  and  is 
found  to  remain  sufficiently  stationary  to  enable  the  two  aero- 
nauts in  the  car  to  make  the  most  exact  measurements  and  ob- 
servations. The  object  of  the  pulley  is  to  regulate  the  height 
of  the  balloon  and  tu  move  it  from  side  to  side.  As  the  pulley 
is  advanced,  so  the  balloon  descends  :  as  it  is  pulled  back  tow'- 
ard  the  wagon,  so  it  ascends.    Movements  of  the  pulley  to  the 
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right  or  left  produce  corresponding  movements  in  the  bal- 
loon. 

The  novel  features  appear  to  be  twofold  :  1.  An  elongated 
cylindrical  form  with  hemispherical  ends,  which  has  hitherto 
been  suggested  but  not  tested.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
eflTect  is  to  raise  up  the  nose  of  the  balloon  to  the  wind  (the 
restraining  rope  being  fastened  to  the  car)  and  to  impart 
greater  steadiness  than  in  the  globular  balloon.  2.  A  movable 
pulley  operated  by  soldiers,  to  regulate  quickly  the  height  of 
the  balloon  and  to  move  it  to  the  right  or  left  when  there  are 
obstacles  in  the  field  of  operations.  These  two  novelties  seem 
to  have  worked  very  well  and  to  promise  considerable  additions 
to  the  use  of  captive  balloons  in  warfare. 


A   THEORY   OF    SAILING    FLIGHT   AND   AERO 
PLANES. 


To  ihe  Editor  of  Tira  American  Enoinkkr  \sd  Railroad 
Journal : 

Mr.  Chanute,  the  esteemed  author  of  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent and  complete  aeronautical  books  of  to-day,  to  wit,  "  Prog- 
ress in  Flying  Machines,  "has  thought  the  modest  papers  which 
I  sent  to  the  Conference  on  Aerial  Navigation  in  Cliicago,  and 
which  have  since  appeared  in  Aeronautics,  worthy  of  his 
(liscussion,  and  has  courteously  indicated  those  points  which 
seemed  to  him  doubtful  or  obscure.  I  will  endeavor  to  re- 
solve those  doubts  and  obscurities  as  briefly  as  possible. 

In  No.  9  of  Aeronautics  (June,  1894),  in  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  Bretonniere's  paper  on  Sailing  Flight,  Mr.  Chanute  also 
mentions  my  article  among  otliers,  and  says  :  ' '  Mr.  Kress, 
who  argues  that  the  bird  gathers  energy  by  passing  from  one 
stratum  of  air  into  another  stratum  blowing  at  greater  speed, 
but  who  furnishes  no  evidence  that  air  is  usually  stratified  in 
that  peculiar  way  ;"  and  further,  "  Even  if  it  were  in  regular 
strata,  instead  of  the  irregular  pulsations  shown  by  the  dia- 
grams of  Professor  Langley." 

It  will  peihaps  be  best  to  copy  here  the  sentences  of  my  arti- 
cle which  were  called  in  question  in  the  excellent  English 
translation  :  "  There  are  utreak*  and  watie*  of  air  of  different 
speeds,  generally  increasing  in  velocity  with  the  altitude  ;"  and 
further,  "  It  must  be  particularly  noticed  that  the  more  rapid 
currents  of  air  need  not  necessarily  be  alwve  each  other." 


Wind     im^ 
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The  assertion  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  my  article  that  the 
different  velocities  of  the  air  must  be  arranged  the  one  above 
the  other  in  sharply  defined  layers  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  assume 
it  as  self-evident  that  the  differences  in  wind  velocity  are  quite 
irregular  in  their  speeds  and  direction,  so  that  my  theory  does 
not  conflict  at  all  with  Professor  Langley 's  diagrams,  and  these 
irregularities  in  the  wind  velocity  cannot  have  any  influence 
on  the  correctness  of  my  theory.  In  the  sentence,  "  Let  us 
represent  in  fig.  1  an  ideal  condition,"  ...  I  have  clearly  in- 
dicated that  my  diagram  has  only  an  ideal  si^iflcance,  in  order 
to  explain  my  theory  in  the  simplest  and  bnefiest  manner. 

In  No.  10  of  Aeronautics  (July,  1894),  in  discussing  my 
aeroplane,  >Ir.  Chanute  questions  the  formula  used  by  me. 
I  have  boseil  my  calculations  on  the  formulae  of  Lilienthal  and 
Professor  Wellner,  as  well  as  on  my  own  experience  with  fly- 
ing models.  My  model  of  the  "  Aeroveloce,"  on  the  occasion 
of  my  last  experimental  lecture  in  1892,  was  carefully  meas- 
ured and  weighed  by  ray  fellow  aviators.  An  account  of  these 
experiments  will  be  found  in  No.  708  of  the  Zeittehrift  fur 
Lufttcluffahrt,  Berlin,  1893,  and  in  the  Neue  Freie  Preste  of 
Vienna.  No.  9,829,  January  6,  1892. 

Even  when  we  succeed  in  actually  compassing  artificial 
flight,  there  will  probably  be  no  agreement  among  aviators 
concerning  aerodynamic  formulte.  I  have  had  some  remark- 
able experiences  in  this  direction.  According  to  formulae  used 
until  quite  recently,  my  model,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its 
wings,  should  not* weigh  more  than  8  to  18  grams  in  order  to 
fly  at  all  with  a  velocity  of  4  meters.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
weighs  245  grams,  and  actually  flies  and  rises.  Isn't  that 
queer  ?  Still  more  droll  is  the  fact  that  my  models  flew  as  long 
ago  as  1879  and  1880,  and  were  shown  publicly  in  Vienna  before 


the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Railway  Club,  the  Aeronauti- 
cal Society  and  other  large  bodies,  with  perfect  success  ;  and 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  almost  to  the  present  day  many 
theorists  calculate  the  "  lift"  according  to  antiquated  formu- 
lee,  bv  which  neither  the  birds  nor  any  artificial  apparatus 
could  ever  be  made  to  fly. 

Mr.  Chanute  knows  very  well  what  contradictions  prevail 
on  the  subject.  I  will  not  argue  any  further  whether,  in  cal- 
culating the  "  drift,"  an  angle  of  3°  or  of  6°  should  be  assumed 
in  my  aeroplane  machine,  but  I  will  pass  at  once  to  the  more 
important  point— that  is,  to  the  resistance  of  the  "spars,  posts, 
braces,  etc."  This  I  neglected  to  introduce  in  the  calculation 
of  my  machine,  and  thus  drew  upon  myself  a  well-deservetl 
correction. 

The  "  spars,  posts,  braces,  etc.,"  which  carry  the  car,  shaft- 
ing, journals,  etc.,  and  connect  these  with  the  wiugs,  are  so 
arranged  that  a  part  of  them  are  shielded  from  the  direct  wind 
by  the  wings  ;  the  parts  which  remain  exposed  to  tlic  wind 
will  aggregate  about  50  meters  in  length  ;  these^Jes.  struts, 
etc.,  will  consist  of  "  Mannesman"  steel  tubes  of  about  1^  milli- 
meters wall  thickness,  pressed  nearly  flat ;  they  are  hollow 
elliptic  steel  tubes  placed  with  the  sharp  edge  to  the  wind, 
l)eing  35  millimeteis  in  breadth  and  5  millimeters  in  thickness  in 
the  middle  part ;  they  will  sustain  a  tension  of  3,000  kilof^rams. 
and  weigh  y'j  of  a  kilogram  per  meter.  The  wind  resistance  of 
this  cross-section  is  reduced  to  J  by  the  pointed  elliptic  toi-m 
(sec  fig.  1).  Thus  the  resistance  of  these  "  spars,  posts,  braces, 
etc.,"  will  be  :  IF"  =  50  X  0.005  X  100  X  i  X  i  =  0.63  kilo- 
grams, and  not  16.67  kilograms,  as  Mr.  Chanute  erroneously 
assumes. 

This  is  for  a  velocity  of  10  meters  per  second,  which,  for  an 
aeroplane,  must  be  considered  a  minimum.  For  practical  work 
we  must  endeavor  to  reach  a  velocity  of  30  meters  per  second. 
At  this  last  velocity  the  resistance  of  the  car  and  the  frame- 
work alone  would  be  172.5  kilograms,  according  to  M.  Chanute, 
and  the  necessary  work  1,725  x  30  =  5,175  kilogrametcrs  per 
second.  Allowing  50  per  cent,  for  the  efticiency  of  the  screw, 
2  X  5,175  =  10,350  kilograms  =  138  H.P.  would  be  necessary 
to  simply  overcome  the  horizontal  resistance  of  the  apparatus. 

It  will  be  clear  to  every  aviatoi  that  structures  producing  so 
great  a  resistance  would  be  totally  impracticable  in  artificial 
flight.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  however,  that  my  unintentional 
omission  in  describing  the  details  of  my  apparatus  was  the 
main  cause  of  this  misunderstanding.  William  Kreko. 


RECENT  AERONAUTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


We  shall  hereafter  publish  brief  references  to  such  jiublica- 
tions  and  articles  concerning  Aeronautics  as  seem  to  possess 
interest  for  our  readers. 

Flying  Apparatus.  Otto  Lilienthal.  Zeit»chrift  far  Lvft- 
sehiffa/irt  uwd  Physic  der  Atmosphere.  Berlin,  June,  1894. 
Herr  Lilienthal  discusses  from  a  geneial  point  of  view  the  de- 
sign and  application  of  Hying  apparatus. 

Analysis  of  the  Functions  of  a  Bird's  Wing,  8.  D.  Mott. 
Scientific  American  supplement,  August  11,  1894.  Proposes 
imitation  of  wing  flapping  by  the  rotary  oscillations  of  con- 
cave-convex surfaces  driven  by  electricity. 

The  Miixiin  Flying  Machine.  Illustrated.  Engineering,  Lon- 
don, August  10,  1894.  Describes  Maxim's  apparatus  and  last 
experiment. 

Maxim's  Flying  Machine.  Illustrated.  The  Engineer,  Lon- 
don, August  10,  1894.  Describes  Maxim's  apparatus  and 
flight 

Maxim's  Triumph  and  Di»nster.  Illustrated.  Invention, 
London,  August  11,  1894.  Discusses  Maxim's  flight  and  ex- 
periments. 

Tfie  Maxim  Flying  Machine.  Illustrated.  Invention,  Lon- 
don, August  18,  1894.  Illustrates  Maxim's  machine  as  landed 
after  the  accident. 

Maxim's  Flying  Machine.  Illuslrate<l.  Tlu  Practical  En- 
gineer, London,  August  24,  1894.  Illustrates  details  of  con- 
struction of  the  apparatus. 

The  Evolution  of  a  Flying  MucJiine.  U.  8.  Maxim.  The 
Hardware  Trade  Journal,  Birmingham,  August  31, 1894.  Gives 
in  full  the  paper  read  before  the  Mechanical  Section  of  the 
British  Association,  at  Oxford,  by  Mr.  Maxim,  August  10, 
1894. 

WiU  Man  Ever  Fly  t  A  Symposium.  Boston  Globe,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1894.  Opinions  of  six  experts  as  to  the  probabililies 
of  success. 
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On  the  approach  of  a  new  year  an  editor  always  feels  that 
he  ought  to  have  something  to  say  to  his  readers  and  patrons 
which  will  be  indicative  of  his  plans  and  purposes  for  the 
future.  If  he  has  had  any  novel  enterprises  on  the  stocks  he 
then  launches  them,  and  breaks  his  bottle  of  wine  with  as 
much  edat  as  the  prospects  and  circumstances  will  permit, 
and  tells  his  readers  with  more  or  less  confidence,  according  to 
the  degree  of  prosperity  in  which  he  is  basking  or  the  ad- 
versity which  he  is  enduring,  "  where  he  is  at"  But  both 
people  and  papers  in  their  youthful  yean  undertake  more  new 
enterprises  and  make  more  promises  than  those  who  are  gray- 
headed  do,  and  who  have  kept  up  a  more  or  less  steady  gait 
for  half  a  century  or  more,  and  have  entered,  perhaps,  on  the 
last  decade  of  three  score  and  ten.  With  1895  the  American 
Railroad  Journal,  with  which  the  Amsbican  Enoikeeb  is 
now  incorporated,  enters  upon  the  sixty-third  year  of  ita  life. 
Its  first  number  appeared  January  1,  1832,  and  since  then, 
with  a  few  temporary  gaps,  it  has  had  a  continuous  existence. 
1895  will  be  the  ninth  year  that  it  has  been  conducted  under 
its  present  management.  It  has  maintained  its  character  and 
position  during  all  that  period,  and  emerges  from  the  general 
financial  and  business  depression — which  is  now  happily  pass- 
ing away— with  those  features  which  have  heretofore  made  it 
attractive  more  fully  developed  than  ever.  It  has  been  the 
aim  of  its  editors  to  bring  each  number  nearer  abreast  with  the 
advancing  march  of  engineering  and  mechanical  science  and 
art,  and  it  is  more  carefully  edited,  is  better  illustrated  now 


than  it  has  ever  been,  and  its  size  and  the  quality  of  its  typog- 
raphy are  fully  maintained.  During  the  year  1895  no  back- 
ward  step  will  be  taken  ;  but  in  each  successive  month  what- 
ever occurs  which,  in  the  opinion  of  its  editors,  will  interest 
mechanical  engineers  most  will  be  reported,  published,  illus- 
trated, or  commented  on.  £ach  number  of  the  paper  will 
contain,  as  heretofore,  not  less  than  48  pages  of  reading  mat- 
ter. Its  special  features,  together  with  its  Qlustrations  of 
various  engineering  works,  new  machinery,  etc.,  editorial  com- 
ment  on  current  engineering  topics,  original  contributions  and 
articles  written  especially  for  its  pages,  selected  matter  from 
foreign  and  domestic  sources,  book  notices  and  reviews  care- 
fully written,  personal  items,  condensed  paragraphs  of  infor- 
mation collected  from  everywhere,  engineering  and  mechanical 
notes  and  news,  descriptions  of  newly  patented  inventions,  and 
other  information  within  reach  of  its  editors,  make  it  one  of 
the  most  attractive  journals  now  published  for  engineers, 
manufacturers,  mechanics,  draftsmen,  inventors  and  students. 
To  all  who  are  engaged  in  producing  anything  which  per- 
tains to  mechanical  engineering,  railroad  operations,  or  marine 
construction,  it  is  an  influential  medium  for  making  their  oc- 
cupation and  their  products  known.  All  who  contemplate 
making  an  effort  to  extend  their  business  during  the  coming 
year  are  solicited  to  give  to  the  Amebicah  Ekoiiteeb  ahd 
Railboai)  Journal  at  least  a  share  of  their  patronage,  which 
it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  editors  of  the  paper  to  present  in  snch 
a  form  as  will  do  the  advertisers  the  most  good.  Rates  will  be 
given  and  position  assigned  on  application,  and,  if  desired, 
forms  of  advertising  will  be  prepared  and  engravings  made 
adapted  to  illustrate  the  business  which  is  to  be  extended. 
For  any  further  information  address 

M.  N.  Forney,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 

No.  47  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  Bt.  Louis,  a  brief  description  of  which  was  published 
in  our  last  issue,  has  been  launched  amid  apparently  great 
rejoicing  at  the  Cramps'  Yard.  It  is  indeed  a  cause  of  con- 
gratulation that  the  American  Line  will  soon  become  an  Ameri- 
can line  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  the  special  act  of  Con- 
gress which  admitted  the  Pari$  and  New  York  to  American 
registry  is  thoroughly  warranted  by  these  new  additions  to 
vessels  flying  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  That  the  speed 
of  the  St.  Loui*  will  be  well  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
contract  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  for  the  Cramps  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  building  vessels  that  prove  to  be  laggards,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  premiums  won  by  the  Columbia  and  Jfin- 
neapolis. 

The  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has  taken  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  securing  compensation  for  professional  ser- 
vice in  a  line  with  the  practice  abroad.  At  a  recent  meeting  a 
resolution  was  adopted  in  which  the  practice  of  submitting 
plans  and  estimates  without  compensation  to  small  mtinidpali- 
ties  that  seek  professional  advice  gratuitously  was  condemned. 
That  the  practice  has  its  hardships  for  the  consulting  engineer 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  fact  that  large  establishments, 
with  a  corps  of  engineers  and  draftsmen  at  their  disposal,  are 
ready  and  willing  to  submit  plans  and  estimates  free  of  cost  ia 
the  hope  of  procuring  the  subsequent  contract,  forces  the  little 
fellows  to  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct  or  be  crowded  out 
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of  existence.  It  is  an  imtortunate  condition  of  affaire,  and  one 
that  is  undoubtedly  frequently  taken  advantage  of  by  un- 
scrupulous men  in  order  to  secure  professional  advice  free  of 
charge  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  action  of  the  society 
can  change  the  state  of  affairs  that  they  so  deplore.    -. 


HOW  CAN  THE  FUEL  CONSUMPTION  OF  LOCO- 
MOTIVES BE  DIMINISHED? 


In  the  American  Enoinkkk  for  July,  page  295,  of  the  cur 
rent  volume,  there  was  published  a  report,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  last  convention  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciation, of  the  comparative  performance  of  Mr.  Webb's  Lon- 
don &  Northwestern  compound  locomotive  Greater  Britain, 
and  two  engines— one  of  them  the  celebrated  No.  999— of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad.  In  the  September  number, 
page  433,  we  published  another  report  of  a  test  of  an  engine 
of  th«  same  class  on  the  same  road.     In  the  last  number,  page 


other  engines  were.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  only 
the  performance  o(  his  coupled  engines  is  reported.  The  En- 
gineer says  that  the  Great  Western  Railway  is  nearly  level, 
and  in  tliat  respect  resembles  the  New  York  Central. 

The  table  is  interesting,  as  it  enables  us  to  compare  the  per- 
formance of  some  of  the  best  types  of  simple  and  compound 
locomotives  of  the  most  recent  design,  and  also  what  are  per- 
haps the  best  and  most  powerful  types  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can express  locomotives.  While  the  table  enables  us  to  com- 
pare the  performance  of  Mr.  Webb's  compound  passenger 
engine  with  one  of  our  best  simple  machines,  we  have  no 
data  for  making  a  comparison  of  the  fuel  consumption  of 
American  compound  engines.  Mr.  Webb's  figures  enable  us 
to  see  what  the  relative  fuel  consumption  of  his  compound 
freight  engines  was  in  comparison  with  one  of  his  simple 
engines  of  almost  exactly  the  same  type  ;  but  our  table  does 
not  give  any  similar  data  concerning  the  fuel  consumption  of 
our  best  American  simple  or  compound  freight  locomotives, 
although  doubtless  such    figures  would    be  obtainable.     It 
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517,  a  report  of  a  remarkable  test  of  an  eight-coupled  com- 
pound, and  an  exactly  similar  simple  freight  locomotive  on 
the  London  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  was  reprinted  from  the 
Railway  Engineer.  The  Engineer  of  November  2  contains  en- 
gravings of  two  of  the  most  recent  examples  of  English  pas- 
senger locomotives  built  by  Mr.  Dean,  the  Locomotive  Super- 
intendent of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  One  of  these  is 
wtiat  in  England  is  called  a  "  single"  engine— that  Is,  it  has 
only  a  single  pair  of  driving-wheels  ;  the  other  is  a  "  coupled" 
machine,  and  has  two  pairs  of  drivers.  Both  have  leading 
trucks  and  inside  cylinders.  With  the  description  of  these 
machines  a  somewhat  meager  report  is  given  of  their  perform- 
ance. These  five  reports,  then,  it  is  thought,  represent  the 
best  performance  of  modern  locomotives,  and  the  principal 
figures  contained  therein  have  been  summarised  in  the  append- 
ed table.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  performance 
of  Mr.  Dean's  engines,  which  is  reported,  is  not  the  result  of 
a  special  test,  but  is  the  average  performance  in  daily  use, 
extending  over  a  period  of  two  years.  Neither  are  the  figures 
representing  the  weight  of  train  accurate,  but  are  "  estimated," 
•o  that  doubtless  Mr.  Dean  could  make  a  somewhat  better 
showing  if  he  subjected  his  engines  to  special  tests,  as  the 


must  be  said,  though,  that  the  advocates  of  compound  loco- 
motives in  this  country  are  a  little  chary  about  giving  full 
reports  of  their  fuel  consumption. 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  report  made  to  the  Convention 
of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  attracted  so  little  atten- 
tion. The  members  of  the  Association  who  heard  it  did  not 
seem  to  fully  comprehend  the  significance  of  the  figures  it 
contained.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Webb  made  the  test  of  his 
Oreater  Britain  and  published  the  report  of  it,  those  who  studietl 
the  report  saw  at  once  that  it  indicated  a  most  remariuble 
economy  of  fuel  consumption. 

In  a  carefully  prepared  table,  which  was  published  in  the 
Ambbican  Enqinker  of  December,  1891,  page  530,  it  was 
shown  that  with  passenger  trains  the  average  consumption 
of  coal  on  a  dozen  different  roads,  which  keep  careful  ac- 
counts, was  a  little  over  \  lb.  (.615  lb.  =  8i  oz.)  per  ton  per 
mile  of  cars  and  their  contents,  exclusive  of  engine  and  ten- 
der. This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  at  the  average  rate 
of  speed  of  such  trains,  which  is  very  slow,  On  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Line  it  was  shown,  in  a 
table  published  in  February,  1892,  page  64,  that  the  allowance 
of  coal  to  engineers  for  running  their  Utrough  passenger  trains 
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from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  was  .419  lb.  =  6.7  oz..  while 
on  the  Fort  Wayne  Road  for  through  passenger  trains  it  was 
from  .30  to  .36  lb.  r=  4.8  to  5.76  oz.  This  was  at  speeds  aver- 
aging probably  less  than  40  miles  per  hour.  The  fuel  con- 
sumptions on  passenger  trains  per  ton  per  mile  are  given  in 
our  table  herewith,  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude,  3.3,  2.979, 
2.960,  3.662,  2.64,  2.48,  2.86,  2.180  oz.,  at  average  speeds  vary- 
ing from  45.42  to  52.24  miles  per  hour.  It  will  be  seea  that 
the  difference  between  these  figures  and  those  quoted  above  is 
enormously  great.  Roughly  stated  in  the  best  performance  of 
locomotives  the  fuel  consumption  is  only  half  that  of  the  aver- 
age performance  on  well-managed  railroads.  It  is  not  only  in 
passenger  service  either  in  which  this  difference  exists.  The 
average  consumption  of  coal  with  freight  trains  on  the  dozen 
roads  referred  to  was  .215  lb.  =  3.44  oz.  per  ton  per  mile. 
1  he  average  allowance  of  coal  for  freight  trains  on  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad  (see  the  Ambrican 
Engineer  for  February,  1892,  page  54)  was  .253  lb.  =  4.048 
oz.,  while  Mr.  Webb's  simple  engine  burned  only  1.65  and 
his  compound  engine  1.325  oz.  per  ton  of  cars  and  contents 
per  mile  ;  thp  average  actual  consumption  being  again  over 
twice  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  test  referred  to. 

Of  course  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions 
which  prevail  when  such  tests  are  made  understand  the  reason 
for  the  great  difference  which  has  been  pointed  out.  Doubt- 
less in  all  the  tests— excepting,  perhaps,  those  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  of  England,  the  data  of  which  arc  tatten 
from  the  ordinary  work  extending  over  a  considerable  i>jriod 
—the  engines  were  first  in  as  nearly  a  perfect  condition  as  it 
was  possible  to  make  them  ;  next,  the  fuel  was  probably  the 
best  that  could  be  obtained  ;  and  third,  the  utmost  care  and  the 
most  skillful  and  careful  men  were  employed  to  produce  the 
results  which  are  reported.  He  would  be  a  very  sanguine  per- 
son who  would  for  a  moment[indulge  in  the  dream  that  engines 
can  be  maintained  in  conditions  of  maximum  efflciency,  that 
the  best  and  most  intelligent  and  faithful  service  can  always 
be  obtained  from  the  men  who  run  them,  or  that  fuel  even  ap- 
proximating in  quality  to  the  best  is  always  obtainable.  Never- 
theless, the  results  of  the  tests  of  Mr.  Webb's,  Mr.  Buchanan's 
and  Mr.  Dean's  locomotives  show  what  degree  of  economy  is 
attainable  with  existing  locomotives.  The  data  quoted  shows 
that  there  is  abundant  room  for  improvement  from  better 
maintenance,  better  management  and  the  use  of  good  fuel, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  modern  locomotives  have 
reached  a  maximum  degree  of  efficiency  or  economy. 

The  attention,  too,  of  locomotive  superintendents  is  called 
to  the  remarkable  figures  in  our  table.  Who  can  match  them  ? 
and  if  the  degree  of  economy  attained  by  these  engineers  cannot 
be  equaled  on  other  roads,  it  would  be  a  very  pertinent  in- 
quiry to  ask.  Why  not  ? 

A.  noteWorthy  fact,  too,  is  that  both  Mr.  Buchanan's  and 
Mr.  Dean's  simple  engines  were  more  economical  than  Mr. 
Webb's  compound  passenger  locomotive,  although  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  train  to  that  of  the  engine  and  tender  was  not 
quite  so  great  with  the  simple  machine  as  it  was  with  the  com- 
pound, but  the  speeds  were  higher.  It  would  be  opportune 
to  challenge  the  advocates  of  compound  locomotives  in  this 
country  to  give  us  some  similar  data  with  reference  to  their 
performance  corresponding  to  that  which  is  given  in  our  table. 
In  that  it  appears  that  trains  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  the 
engine  and  tender  are  hauled  at  speeds  of  over  50  miles  per 
hour  with  a  consumption  of  coal  of  a  little  over  2i  oz.  per  ton 
of  cars  and  contents  per  mile.  If  any  compound  engine  in 
this  country  can  beat  this,  it  is  desirable  to  know  it.  Who  will 
give  us  a  test  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Webb  has  made,  of 
one  of  our  heavy  freight  engines  ?  His  simple  engine  burned 
a  little  over  IJ  oz.  per  ton  of  train  per  mile,  while  his  cotai- 
pound  consumed  only  1^  oz.  Who  in  this  country  can  match 
this  either  with  simple  or  compound  engines  1 
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Index  TO  Technical  .TouRNALS.    ..".'..*    :...'"' 

The  Engitierxng  Magaziihe  has  added  an  annex  to  Its  differ- 
ent departments  in  which  it  reports  the  progress  of  the  science 
and  art  to  which  it  is  devoted.  These  depMtments  are  Archi- 
tecture and  Building ;  Civil  Engineering  ;  Domestic  Engineer- 
ing ;  Electricity  ;  Industrial  Sociology  ;  Marine  Engineering  ; 
Mechanical  Engineering  ;  Mining  and  Metallurgy  ;  Municipal 
Engineering  ;  Railroading  ;  Street  Railways,  and  Scientific 
Miscellany.  At  the  end  of  each  of  these  departments  an  index 
to  leading  articles  which  have  appeared  in  different  publica- 
tions during  the  preceding  month  is  given,  and  which  will  be 
found  useful  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subjects  to  which 
these  articles  relate.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  though,  that  the 
various  efforts  which  are  now  being  made  to  index  current 
technical  literature  csnnot  be  combined  in  some  way.  An 
index  to  the  indexes  will  soon  be  needed. 


Through  LocoMoxrvE  Works.  Being  ASviee  to  Young  Me- 
chanical Engineers.  By  Randal  W.  McDonnell.  Dublin  : ' 
William  McGee ;  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton, 
Kent  &  Co.  61  pp.,  5  X  7J  in. 
This  little  book,  which  can  be  read  in  a  half  hour  or  less, 
will  carry  those  who  have  been  through  the  shopis  back  to  the 
recollection  of  their  early  days,  when  it  seemed  to  some  of  us 
that  we  had  a  hard  road  to  travel.  The  advice  and  experience 
of  the  writer  are  interesting,  but  will  not  be  of  very  great  value 
to  any  who  have  to  go  over  the  road  which  he  attempts  to  blaze. 
Unfortunately,  we  all  find  out  the  value  of  good  advice  when  it 
is  too  late.  In  the  pic^nt  instance  there  is  not  much  room  for 
this  bitter  reflection,l>ecause  the  author  does  not  give  much 
advice,  but  contents  himself  by  describing  very  briefly  what 
his  own  experience  in  the  shop  was.  It  will  give  a  reader  an 
idea  of  what  an  apprentice  in  an  English  or  Irish  locomotive 
shop  must  encounter.  At  the  present  day,  when  government 
by  trades  imions  and  walking  delegates  is  impending,  there 
seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  the  kind  of  literature  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  guide  to  apprentices.  There  is  a  superabim- 
dance  of  technical  literature — such  as  it  is — but  It  seems  as 
though  it  would  be  wholesome  to  impress  upon  apprentices 
and  mechanics  at  times  the  obligation  of  obeying  the  ten  com- 
mandments, faithfulness  to  employers,  and  directions  to  those 
who  have  been  without  early  advantages  how  to  Improve  their 
minds.  In  none  of  these  directions  has  the  book  before  us 
much  value. 


Catalogue  of  the  Exhibit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail> 
ROAD  Company  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
under  the  Direction  of  Theodore  N.  Ely,  Chief  of  Motive 
Power,  and  J.  Elfreth  Watkins,  Special  Agent  in  Charge 
of  Exhibit.     The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Phila- 
delphia.   About  180  pp.,  5j  X  llf  In. 
Mr.  Ely's  name  is  always  a  synonym  of  good  taste,  no  mat- 
ter whether  it  Is  attached  to  the  design  of  a  car,  the  furnishing 
of  a  room,  or  the  typography  and  illustrations  of  a  book.    The 
volume  before  us  is  a  confirmation  of  this  observation.     It  ia 
admirably  printed.  Illustrated  and  arranged.     The  paper  is  of 
a  heavy  "coated"  quality,  which,  besides  having  positive 
merits,  has  also  the  negative  one  of  not  smelling  bad,  which 
fault  is  often  a  cause  of  offense  in  that  material. 

In  a  preface  it  is  said  that  "  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Exhibit 
not  only  to  perpetuate  the  early  history  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroaid  Company  and  of  the  lines  merged  into  or  associated 
In  interest  with  It,  but  also  to  place  permanently  upon  record 
the  results  that  have  attended  the  efforts  of  the  management 
to  introduce  those  advanced  methods  in  the  art  of  transporta- 
tion which  have  culminated  in  such  a  high  degree  of  efflgency 
as  to  entitle  the  Pennsylvania  to  be  known  as  '  the  standard 
railroad  of  America.'  " 

In  a  circular  enclosed  with  the  volume  it  is  also  said  that 
the  exhibit  described  has  been  sent  to  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum,  of  Chicago,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Companv, 
and  is  now  installs  in  the  museum  building  In  Jackson  Park, 
Chicago. 

The  book  Is  elaborately  Illustrated,  first  with  views  of  the 
beautiful  building  in  which  the  Exhibit  was  housed  during 
the  Exposition,  a  map  of  the  grounds,  and  some  of  the  out- 
door exhibits.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  though,  that  the  engrav- 
ings of  the  building  were  made  on  so  small  a  scale.  They  are 
ftrinted  on  a  large  page,  which  would  have  admitted  of  the 
llustrations  being  made  of  nearly  twice  the  area  they  now  are. 
In  which  form  they  would  have  been  much  more  effective 
than  they  appear.  »-.-.•.■.'::     ., 
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A  review  of  a  catalogue  of  this  kind  is  almost  a  hopeless 
task.  It  is  like  reviewing  a  dictionary.  The  views  referred 
to  are  followed  by  an  excellent  half-tone  engraving  of  the 
celebrated  John  Bull,  built  for  the  Camden  &  Amboy  Rail- 
road, and  its  train,  which  has  been  illustrated  so  often.  This 
is  as  large  as  the  page  will  admit,  and  is  excellent  in  every 
way.  This  is  followed  by  some  views  of  the  cars  for  the  laige 
guns  which  were  exhibited.  Then  there  are  drawings  or  views 
of  cars,  of  models  of  an  old  Conestoga  wagon  and  stage  coach, 
canal  boats,  old  locomotives,  tug  and  ferry-boats,  signals, 
brldKes,  and  then  a  long  list,  which  fills  about  one-quarter  or  a 
third  of  the  book,  of  "  relics"  in  frames  and  cases,  on  which  we 
might  descant  to  the  extent  of  many  pages.  A  series  of  excel- 
lent views  of  modern  equipment  locomotives  and  cars  is  &lso  a 
feature.  Again  we  wonder  that  the  scale  of  these  was  not  in- 
creased, for  which  there  was  abundant  room.  The  book  ends 
with  a  series  otfac-timile  engravings  of  old  posters,  way  bills, 
tickets,  etc. 

There  is  no  index  though,  which  is  the  only  serious  fault  we 
can  find  with  the  publication. 


Centbifugal  Pumps,  an  ESuay  on  their  Construction  and 
Operation,  and  »ome  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Development 
in  this  and  other  Countriet.  By  John  Richards.  San  Fran- 
cisco :  The  Industrial  Publishing  Company.  68  pp.,  &i  X 
»iin.;  $1.00. 

Mr.  Richards's  book  consists  of  the  articles  which  were  re- 
published from  Industriei—ihe  paper  of  which  he  is  the  editor 
— in  recent  numbers  of  the  Amebican  Enoineek.  In  these 
articles  the  author  says  he  has  dealt  with  the  subject  empiri- 
cally, and  in  many  cases  has  felt  called  upon  to  controvert  as- 
sumed data.  He  says,  further,  that  the  principles  of  centrifu- 
gal pumps  defy  the  mathematician,  and  for  this  reason  there 
u  little  literature  which  has  aided  the  makers  of  such  pumps 
to  any  considerable  extent.  The  author  continues  in  his  intro- 
duction to  say  that  "  formulae,  such  as  exist,  are  ignored  by 
the  practical  pump-maker,  who  soon  learns,  to  his  cost  some- 
times, that  computations  will  not  supply  proportions  or  define 
the  working  conditions  required,  and  that  he  must  proceed 
tentatively  and  tediously  to  ascertain  the  best  forms  of  con- 
struction for  particular  uses,  and  for  the  bead  and  pressure  in 
each  case."  This  latter  quotation  will  give  the  keynote  of  the 
articles  which  form  the  book  before  us,  tbe  title  of  which 
should  have  been  "  Practical  Notes  on  Centrifugal  Pumps." 
It  can  hardly  l>e  regarded  as  a  treatise  on  tbe  subject,  for  the 
reason  that  It  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  Its  general 
defect  is  that  the  author  has  assumed  that  his  readers  knew 
much  more  about  centrifugal  pumps  than  they  do.  It  is  al- 
ways safe  to  assume,  in  beginning  a  book,  that  tbe  persons 
who  will  read  it  know  nothing  about  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  no  matter  how  well  acquainted 
with  a  subject  a  person  is,  he  nearly  always  enjoys  and,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  is  profited  by  reading  clear,  elementary 
expositions  of  it.  The  interest  and  profitableness  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ards's essay  would  have  been  much  increased  to  many  of  his 
readers  who,  like  his  reviewer,  are  not  experts  in  hydraulic  en- 
gineering, if  he  had  explained  a  little  more  fully  in  the  begin- 
ning the  principles  on  which  centrifugal  pumps  work,  and 
had  described  more  fully  general  forms  of^  construction.  It 
should  be  said,  though,  in  justice  to  the  author,  that  this  de- 
ficiency in  his  work  is  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  general 
reader,  which  it  is  always  safe  to  assume. 

From  the  introductory  page  of  the  book  to  its  end  it  is  obvi- 
ous, though,  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  expert  in  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  In  writing  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  often 
to  explain  the  processes  and  reasons  which  have  1^  him  to 
reach  his  conclusions,  but  in  a  sort  of  discursive,  conversa- 
tional way  he  tells  his  readers  the  results  of  his  experience, 
observation  and  reflection  in  dealing  with  the  branch  of  engi- 
neering which  be  has  written.  There  is  a  sort  of  machine  shop 
flavor  about  what  he  has  written  which  to  many  readers  is 
much  more  stimulating  than  the  speculative  class-room  style 
which  is  no  17  so  prevalent  in  much  technical  literature.  Mr. 
Richards  tells  us  what  he  has  learned  in  building  centrifu- 
gal pumps,  and  explains  the  difficulties  he  has  encountered  In 
making  them  work  ;  and  he  does  this  in  a  very  direct  and 
clear  way,  which  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 

Tbe  first  part  of  the  book  is  on  Constructive  Features,  and 
consists  largely  of  practical  observations  with  reference  to  their 
plan,  forms  and  proportions.  The  second  part  is  a  History  of 
Centrifugal  Pumps,  which  we  are  inclinea  to  believe  might 
have  been  more  fully  elal)orated,  and  many  readers  will  heart- 
ily agree  with  wtiat  is  said  in  a  foot-note  on  page  35,  that  "  it 
la  to  De  regretted  that  notes  of  the  various  references  consulted 


by  the  author  in  1886  have  been  mislaid  or  destroyed,  other- 
wise citations  would  have  been  given  here.  Tbe  search, 
mainly  in  serial  literature  of  the  time,  was  too  long  to  be  re- 
peated." 

The  appendix  consists  of  communications  from  engineers 
and  makers  of  centrifugal  pumping  machinerv  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  which  will  interest  many  readers.  Altogether,  Mr. 
Richards's  essay  may  be  descril)ed.  as  a  practical  book  by  a 
practical  man  on  a  practical  subject. 


Thk  Construction  op  the  Modern  Locomotive.  Bv 
George  Hughes,  Assistant  in  the  Chief  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer's Department,  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Railway.  New 
York  :  Spon  &  Chamberlain.  261  pp.,  5*  X  8J  in.  Price, 
13.50. 

Usually  a  reviewer  can  get  at  least  some  idea  of  the  character 
and  scope  of  a  book  from  the  title  and  the  author's  preface. 
In  the  present  instance  the  title,  "  The  Con»truction  of  Loco- 
motives," and  the  statement  in  the  preface  that  the  design  of 
locomotives  has  not  been  touched  upon,  as  it  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  author's  plan,  gives  a  clew  to  the 
general  purpose  of  the  writer,  who  has  divided  his  subject 
into  three  sections  :  The  Boiler  ;  The  Foundry,  and  Forgings. 
The  second  of  these  treats  of  the  Iron  Foundry  ;  The  Use  of 
Steel  Castings  ;  and  the  Brass  Foundry.  The  third  is  on  the 
Forge  ;  Smithy,  Including  Springs  ;  Coppersmiths'  Work  ; 
the  Machine  Shop  and  Erecting.  "The  last  two  subjects,  it 
would  seem,  should  have  been  treated  in  a  separate  section. 

That  it  should  be  impossible  to  treat  the  subject  of  "  trailer 
construction"  exhaustively  in  36  pages  of  about  875  words  on 
each  is  obvious.  Twenty-seven  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Iron 
Foundry,  31  to  the  Brass  Foundry,  66  to  Forgings,  nine  to 
Coppersmiths'  Work,  45  to  the  Machine  Shop,  and  23  to 
Erecting.  Obviously  the  treatment  of  all  these  subjects  must 
be  and  is  superficial.  Nevertheless,  the  author  gives  his  read- 
ers much  interesting  and  valuable  information  in  a  stvle 
which  may  be  described  as  a  kind  of  technical  prattle,  "f  he 
book  is  written  somewhat  as  some  loquacious  women  talk. 
The  author  seems  to  be  full  of  his  subject,  and  has  an  im- 
mense amount  of  information  which  he  proceeds  to  record  in  a 
discursive  sort  of  way,  without  troubling  himself  to  reduce  it 
to  any  systematic  order.  Evidently  he  knows  a  great  deal  about 
his  subject,  but  probably  is  more  at  home  in  a  machine  shop 
than  at  an  author's  desk.  The  book  is  full  of  hints  and  sug- 
gestions which  will  be  interesting  to  the  novice,  and  many  of 
them  to  the  veteran  in  locomotive  building.  The  value  of  the 
book  for  the  former  would,  however,  have  t)een  much  increased 
if  tbe  descriptions  and  explanations  had  been  made  more  ele- 
mentary and  comprehensive,  and  to  experienced  mechanical 
engineers  it  would  be  more  interesting  if  it  had  been  made  less 
elementary.  As  it  was  written  it  hardly  seems  to  meet  tbe 
wants  of  either  class  fully,  although  persons  belonging  to  each 
can  read  it  with  interest  and  profit. 

It  is  illustrated  with  over  300  outline  engravings,  most  of 
them  very  poor  "  process"  illustrations,  for  the  badness  of 
which  there  can  be  no  adequate  excuse  in  these  days  of  cheap 
engraving.  Some  of  the  drawings,  too,  are  hardly  up  to  the 
standard  to  which  the  illustrations  in  such  a  book  at  the  pres- 
ent day  should  conform.  The  one  on  page  14  is  an  example. 
Nearly  all  the  illustrations  aie,  however,  made  from  original 
drawings,  which  merit  will  cover  many  sins. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  folded  plate  printed  from  a  wood-en- 
graving, and  represents  a  six-wheeled  coupled  "  goods"  engine 
designed  Mr.  John  A.  F.  Aspinall,  Chief  Mechanical  Engineer 
of  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Railway.  A  sectional  view  of 
this  engine  Is  given  in  the  chapter  relating  to  Erecting,  and 
other  views  showing  it  or  its  parts  in  successive  stages  of  con- 
struction will  give  a  student  or  apprentice  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  processes  by  which  the  parts  of  a  locomotive  are  assembled 
and  put  together. 

The  chapter  on  Steel  Castings  is  a  new  one  in  a  book  on  the 
locomotive,  and  is  demanded  by  the  extended  use  which  is 
now  made  of  that  kind  of  material.  A  list  of  parts  which  are 
made  of  steel  castings  on  the  locomotive  referred  to  shows  that 
their  use  is  somewhat  more  extended  in  English  practice  than 
it  is  in  this  country. 

The  book  may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  any  one 
who  is  engaged  either  theoretically  or  practically  in  the  con- 
struction of  locomotives,  be  he  student,  designer,  apprentice, 
mechanic,  or  superintendent  of  motive  power  ;  but  it  belongs 
to  that  class  of  publications  which  makes  the  reviewer  wonder 
why  the  author,  having  taken  as  much  trouble  and  shown  the 
ability  he  did  to  make  the  book  as  good  as  it  is,  did  not  devote 
more  thought  and  work  to  it  and  make  it  a  great  deal  better. 
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Reprint- 


Practical  N0TB8  ON  Rope  Drtviho.    By  M.  E. 
ed  from  the  Street  Bailway  Journal. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  ok  the  Bureau  of  Steam 
Enoinebrinq.     Washington  :  Government  Printing  OflSce. 

Aerial  Navtoation.  Bv  A.  P.  21ahm.  Johns  Hopkins 
University  (reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  In»ti- 
tute). 

The  M&asureuent  and  Division  of  Water.  Bulletin 
No.  27  of  the  Colorado  Sute  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Col. 

The  Elementary  Principles  of  Mechanics.  Volume  I, 
Kinematics.  By  A.  Jay  DuBois,  C.E.  New  York  :  John 
Wiley  &  Sons. 

Report  of  the  Chicago  Strike.  By  the  United  States 
Strike  Commission  Appointed  by  the  Piesident,  July  26, 1^4. 
Washington :  Qovemment  Printing  Office.  <    ■• 

Accurate  Tables  of  Diameters,  Areas,  Weights,  etc., 
OF  Cold-Drawn  Seamless  Tubino.  Calculated  and  Pub- 
lished by  O.  J.  Edwards,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

A  Discussion  of  the  Prevailing  Theories  and  Prac- 
tices Relating  to  Sewage  Disposal.  By  Wynkoop  Kier- 
sted,  C.E.    New  York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
struotton  and  Repair  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States.    Washington  :  Oovemment  Printing  Office. 

Transition  Curves.  A  Field  Book  for  Engineers,  Con- 
taining Rules  and  Tables  for  Laying  out  Transition  Curves. 
By  Walter  G.  Fox,  C  E.  New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com- 
pany. 

Central  Station  Book-keeping  and  Suggested  Forms. 
With  an  Appendix  for  Street  Railways.  By  Horatio  A.  Fos- 
ter, C.E. ,  Member  American  Institute.  New  York  :  The  W.  J. 
Johnston  Company,  Limited. 

R.  F.  Downing  &  Co.'s  New  Tariff  of  United  States 
Customs  Duties.  Containing  full  copy  of  the  Customs  Tariff 
Act  of  1894  and  the  Customs  Administration  Act  of  1890. 
New  York  :  R.  F.  Downing  &  Co. 

Catechism  of  Car  Painting.  By  Frederick  S.  Ball,  Mas- 
ter Car  Painter,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Altoona,  Pa.  Re- 
printed from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomo- 
tive Painters'  Association  by  the  Railroad  Car  Journal.  New 
York. 


TRADE    CATALOGUES. 


Messrs.  Beamen  &  Smith  send  us  what  they  call  their 
"  Special  Pamphlet  No.  1,"  which  is  a  little  sixteen-page 
folder,  illustrating  and  describing  their  horizontal  spindle 
drilling  and  boring  machine  and  its  uses.  The  illustrations 
are  outline  drawings,  and  show  very  clearly  the  uses  to  which 
this  machine  may  be  put.  The  last  page  contains  illustra- 
tions of  milling  machines  made  by  this  firm. 

1895  1!llu8Trated  Catalogue  and  Price-ubt  or  the 
Lunkenkeimer  Company,  Manufacturers  of  Superior  Bratt 
and  Iron  Valves,  Lubricators,  and  Steam  Specialities.  Cin- 
cinnati, O.    107  pp.,  6i  X  9  in. 

In  this  hook  the  publishers  give  illustrations,  descriptions, 
and  lists  of  the  various  sizes  and  kinds  of  articles  which  they 
manufacture.  These  include,  first,  a  great  varietv  of  gate, 
globe,  check,  throttle,  and  safety-valves,  cocks,  whistles,  low- 
water  alarms,  water-gauges,  and  columns,  steam-gauges,  lubri- 
cators, oil  injectors,  etc.  By  actual  count  the  book  contains 
185  engravings,  which  will  be  an  Indication  of  the  variety  of 
articles  which  this  Company  manufactures. 


Cutters,  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  Provi- 
dence. R.  I.    24  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 

This  publication  is  devoted  especially  to  the  Ulustration  of 
milling  ' '  cutters,"  which  are  made  by  this  Company.  In  the 
preface  it  is  said  that  "  most  of  the  illustrations  are  selected 
to  suggest  our  facilities  for  special  work."  The  engravings 
are  half-tone  work,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  are  nearly 
full  size,  and  include  an  involute  gear  cutter,  side  milling 
cutter,  several  si)ecial  forms  of  cutters,  metal  slitting  saws,  a 
large  milling  cutter,  others  with  inserted  teeth,  and  a  gang  of 


cutters.  This  illustrative  pamphlet  gives  an  idea  of  the  great 
variety  of  work  which  is  now  done  on  milling  machines,  the 
use  01  which  seems  to  be  extending  more  and  more  each  year. 


Modern  Methods  of  Handling  Fuel,  as  Practised  in 
Locomotive  Coaling  Stations,  EUetrie  Light,  and  Street  BailtMy 
Power  Plants.  The  Link  Belt  Machinery  Company,  Chicago, 
III.    24  pp.,  7|  X  9  In. 

The  manufacturers  have  here  given  a  series  of  half-tone  en- 
gravings of  10  different  coaling  stations  on  railroads  ;  then 
some  views  in  boiler-rooms,  coal  pockets,  conveyors,  and 
other  coal  handling  plant,  etc.  The  last  engraving  represents 
a  view  In  the  boiler-room  of  Swift  &  Company,  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  and  shows  a  "  Standard"  water-tube 
boiler  furnished  by  the  Link  Belt  Machinery  Company. 

The  illustrations  are  all  very  good,  but  would  be  more  effec- 
tive, it  is  thought,  if  they  were  printed  in  black  instead  of 
blue  Ink,  as  Uiey  are.  ,...  t .  .    .    ....  . ' 

The  Maydolb  Hammers.  Manufactured  from  solid  cruel- 
ble  cast  steel  by  the  David  Maydole  Hammer  Company,  Nor- 
wich, Chenango  County,  N.  Y.    82  pp.,  6  X  »i  In. 

This  book  is  an  illustration  of  how  an  art  is  evolved,  at 
Herbeit  Spencer  says,  "  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  hetero- 
geneous." It  is  an  advance  from  the  nmple  to  the  complex. 
A  hammer  would  seem  to  be  a  very  simple  implement,  and  yet 
here  we  have  such  tools  designed  for  a  dozen  different  puN 
poses,  each  kind  with  some  special  feature  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  which  it  is  used.  There  are  nail  hammers,  hammers 
for  farriers,  horseshoers,  blacksmiths,  engineers,  carriage  iron- 
ers,  machinists  (four  styles),  coopers,  tinners,  riveting,  boiler- 
makers,  brick-layers,  stonecutters'  and  masons'  hammers,  all 
of  which  are  represented  by  good  engravings,  printed  in  two 
tints.  ..         .■    ..,     ..    .         .._.    .._' 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bell's  Improved  Patent 
Steam  Hammers.  By  David  Bell,  Builder  of  Iron  Ships, 
Iron  and  Steel  Steam  Yachts,  Engines  and  Boilers,  ImproTed 
Propeller  Wheels.     Buffalo,  N.  Y.     24  pp.,  6  X  6  in. 

The  author  in  his  catalogue  gives  us  first  a  picture  of  him- 
self, which  makes  us  acquainted  with  him  ;  opposite  to  this 
his  publication  contains  a  picture  of  his  office  and  works. 
After  these  there  is  a  description  and  very  good  wood-cuts  of 
the  steam  hammers  which  he  makes.  These  are  of  the  variety 
which  have  a  large  piston-rod  which  acts  as  a  guide  to  the 
hammer-head.  Four  sizes  of  these  are  illustrateo,  and  a  long 
list  of  names  of  firms  and  companies  which  are  using  these 
machines.  Some  views  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Buffalo,  and 
also  one  of  a  lake  ship  and  "  Bell's  speed  propeller  wheels," 
complete  it.       ,  .    .        .,.     ..  ,.    ,    .  . 

The  Thurman  Fuel  Oil  Burner  Company's  System  o» 
Burning  Crude  Petroleum,  as  a  Substitute  for  Coal,  Coke, 
and  Wood  for  Boilers,  Furnaces,  Forget,  Ovens,  Drien,  Brick' 
Kilns,  Potteries,  etc.    86  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 

TUs  pamphlet  opens  with  advertisements  of  this  device, 
which  are  followed  by  engravings  showing  a  perspective  view 
of  the  boiler  plant  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition.  Outline  en- 
gravings and  descriptions  are  then  given,  showing  the  appli- 
cation of  the  device  to  steam  boilers,  forges,  kilns  of  various 
kinds,  and  a  sand-drier.  These  descriptions  are  followed  by 
testimonial  letters,  and  the  volume  concludes  with  several 
articles  in  which  the  advantages  of  oil  as  a  fuel  are  set  forth, 
A  small  folded  circular  was  also  sent  with  the  pamphlet  de- 
scribing the  application  of  \he  burner  to  giates  and  other 
domestic  purposes. 

Steam,  Hydraulic,  and  other  Cranes.  Craig  Rldgo- 
way  &  Son,  Coatesville,  Pa.    40  pp.,  »i  X  9  In. 

'Tbe  manufacturers  in  this  pamphlet  illustrate  and  describe 
different  kinds  of  thehr  "  Balanced  Steam  Hydraulic  Cranes," 
which  are  a  specialty  of  their  manufacture.  These  are  neariy 
all  of  the  ]ib  variety,  which  are  ojjcrated  by  a  vertical  cylinder 
which  is  suspended  alongside  the  center  post  opposite  to  the 
jib.  The  piston  is  stationary,  and  is  attached  at  its  lower  end 
by  a  jointed  connection  to  a  tank  or  reservoir  partly  filled  with 
water.  The  power  is  obtained  by  admitting  steam  to  the  top 
of  this  tank  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  is  protected 
by  a  baflJe-pIate  or  float,  so  that  tbe  steam  does  not  come  in 
contact  directlv  with  the  water.  The  pressure  on  the  water 
produced  by  the  steam  is  communicated  to  the  cylinder  and 
piston,  through  the  action  of  which  the  crane  is  operated. 
Cranes  for  a  varietv  of  purposes,  such  as  foundries,  blast  fur- 
naces, rolling  mills,  etc,  ar?  sbowQ,    Tbe  .Company  ^slso 
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mftnufacture  atrhoists,  of  which  they  illustrate  a  variety 
adapted  for  different  purposes.  The  Illustrations  are  wood 
engravings  and  outline  "  process"  reproductions,  and  show 
the  different  forms  of  cranes  to  very  good  advantaere. 


HowDRN  Hot-Draft  System.    Jtt  Economy,  at  Compared 
with  Natural  Draft.     16  pp.,  5^  X  6i  in. 


Performance  of  the  Steel  Steamer.  Harvey  H.  Brown. 
The  Detroit  Dry  Dock  Company  Detroit,  Mich.  21  pp., 
5i  X  <H  in. 

The  first  of  these  pamphlets  gives  a  description  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Howden  hot-draft  system  for  marine  boilers 
and  a  statement  of  its  advantages,  and  gives  engravings  which 
represent  sectional  views  of  a  boiler,  with  this  appliance. 
These  are  printed  in  red  idW,  which,  it  is  thought,  detracts 
somewhat  from  their  clearness.  The  constructioD  is  ex- 
plained, and  a  history  is  given  of  the  development  of  this  in- 
▼ention,  which  has  been  extensively  appliea  to  steamers  in 
Europe. 

The  second  pamohlet  gives  a  report  of  an  experimenUl  test 
of  a  round  trip  of  the  steamer  Hartey  II.  Brown,  which  was 
made  In  the  lakes  while  carrying  iron  ore  from  Lake  Superior 
ports  to  Lake  Erie  ports.  The  tests  were  conducted  and  re- 
ported by  George  C.  Shepard,  of  Cleveland,  O.  The  dimen- 
sions of  th]  ship  are  given,  a  synopsis  of  log,  indicator  dia- 
grams and  data,  and  general  results  of  the  test.  The  Detroit 
Dry  Dock  Company  are  the  sole  owners  and  manufacturers  of 
the  Howden  hot-draft  system  for  the  lakes. 


The  Johnson  Railroad  Signal  Compant,  Rahway,  N.  J., 
Referenee  Book  of  Part*  in  Connection  with  Interlocking  and 
Block  Signaling.    341  pp.,  4}  X  7  in. 

In  the  preface  to  this  book  the  Johnson  Company  say  : 
"  We  have  purposely  limited  its  scope  to  the  extent  of  deal- 
ing only  with  detail  parts,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ordering 
of  a  complete  device  or  any  part  thereof. 

"  It  is  our  intention  to  issue  a  new  general  catalogue,  hav- 
ing reference  more  especially  to  the  science  and  art  o?  railroad 
signaling,  and  showing  by  diagram  and  explanation  what  wc 
consider  the  best  practice  in  connection  with  the  various 
branches  of  the  art.'' 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed,  and  bound  in  limp  morocco 
covers  with  round  corners.  The  frontispiece  shows  a  view  of 
the  works  at  Rahway,  and  on  the  next  page  is  a  view  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  Company  at  Chicago,  and  on  page  5  is  a  view 
of  the  Johnson  No.  1  interlocking  machine.  Most  of  the  en 
gravings  which  follow  these — and  there  are  a  great  many  of 
them — are  outline  views  of  details  of  signal  apparatus,  although 
there  are  some  half-tone  views  made  from  photographs.  As 
the  publishers  say,  "  All  the  devices  illustrated  are  numbered 
in  order  that  they  may  be  unmistakably  referred  to,  by  nam- 
ing the  page  on  which  the  device  is  shown  and  its  number." 

It  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  catalogue  of  this  kind,  is 
of  convenient  size,  and  is  all  in  the  very  best  taste  excepting 
a  few  errata  noted  in  a  slip  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume. 

It  is  copyrighted,  and  the  publishers  have  adopted  the  ex- 
cellent plan  of  offering  it  for  sale  to  the  general  public  at  the 
price  of  |3. 


Catalogue  of  Afparatus,  Manufactured  and  Sold  by  the 
Sperry  EUetrie  Company.     Cleveland,  O.     38  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 

This  admirably  printed  and  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue 
is  another  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  that  "of  constructive  imagination,  as  displayed  in 

food  exposition,  men  at  large  appear  to  be  almost  devoid." 
he  Sperry  Company  have  illustrated  their  motors  for  electri- 
cal cars  with  beautiful  half-tone  engravings  made  from  photo- 
graphs, and  have  said  a  great  deal  about  the  merits  of  their 
system,  but  have  not  described  it  so  that  any  one  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  it  can  understand  it.  The  further  observation 
of  Spencer  that  "  good  exposition  implies  much  constructive 
imagination.  A  prerequisite  is  the  forming  of  true  ideas  of 
the  mental  states  of  those  who  are  to  be  taught ;  and  a  f  uriher 
prerequisite  is  the  imagining  of  methods  by  which,  beginning 
with  conceptions  they  possess,  there  may  be  built  up  in  their 
minds  the  conception  they  do  not  possess."  The  author  of 
the  pamphlet  before  us  obviously  has  little  of  this  "  construc- 
tive imagination,"  and  one  wanders  through  the  pages  vainly 
in  the  effort  to  understand  the  mechanism  which  it  is  there 
attempted  to  describe.  The  engravings  are  excellent.  The 
one  opposite  page  5  is  faithful  to  the  minutest  detail,  even  to 
representing  the  policeman  on  the  rear  platform,  who  looks 
M  though  he  might  be  a  subject  for  investigation  by  the 


Letow  Committee ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  picture  and 
little  in  any  others  which  helps  us  to  understand  how  these 
cars  are  propelled.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  electric  brake  in  the  back  part  of  the  publica- 
tion. The  brake  is  highly  commended,  but  the  reaaer  who 
is  ignorant  of  its  construction,  who  can  understand  it  from 
the  description  given,  must  be  a  very  astute  person,  and  have 
more  "  constructive  imagination"  than  most  readers  have. 


Reference  CATAixwtTE  (No.  2),  Giving  Detailed  Pi.ans, 
Illdstrationb  and  Descriptive  List  of  Interlocking  and 
Signaling  Apparatus,  Manufactured  by  the  National  Switch 
&  Signal  Company,  Easton,  Pa.     154  pp.,  7i  X  10  in. 

A  reviewer  of  trade  catalogues  is  compelled  at  times  to  won- 
der where  luxurious  typography,  paper,  binding,  and  engrav- 
ing will  end.  The  volume  before  us,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cover,  is  not  showy,  and  yet  everything  in  it  is  of  the  very 
best,  and  seems  exactly  suited  to  its  purpose.  The  cover  is  of 
limp  morocco  stamped  with  a  spjccially  designed  title  of  the 
company,  with  two  semaphores,  one  in  the  safety  and  the  other 
in  the  danger  position.  The  frontispiece  is  a  good  half-tone 
engraving  of  the  works,  which  is  followed  by  the  same  kind 
of  an  illustration  of  their  interlocking  machine.  In  the  pref- 
ace it  is  said  that  this  "  catalogue"  includes  "such  plans,  de- 
tails and  descriptions  as  appertain  more  directly  to  that  branch 
of  the  art  generally  called  mechanical  work  :  and  while  a  few 
half-tone  pictures  of  electrical  devices  are  shown,  the  details 
and  further  illustration  are  reserved  for  a  future  edition." 

The  principal  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  illustra- 
tion and  description  of  the  details  of  different  parts  of  signals 
and  gives  the  numbers  by  which  they  are  designated.  The 
system  of  numbering  is  a  modification  of  the  Dewey  system 
which  is  explained.  The  engravings  are  shown  in  white  lines 
on  a  blue  ground,  and  representf  blue  prints  very  closely. 
They  are  alladmirable  examples  of  clear,  neat  drawings,  with 
nothing  superfluous,  and  yet  they  show  everything  that  is  re- 
Quired  to  be  shown.  In  some  few  cases  the  reduction  of  the 
arawings  has  been  so  great  that  deflniteness  of  the  engravings 
has  been  lost,  but  that  is  only  in  a  very  few  instances,  as  on 
page  92. 

"rhe  last  part  of  the  book  contains  half-tone  engravings  of  a 
two-arm  dwarf  signal,  the  National  Company's  double  wire 
com[>ensator,  a  torpedo  signal,  several  iliustralions  of  an  elec- 
tric slot  and  semaphore,  the  National  block  signal  and  its 
motor.  A  view  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  showing  one  of  the  automatic  semaphores  in  advance 
of  a  cut  and  curve  with  tlie  signal  cabin,  and  a  good  index 
complete  this  admirable  publication.  ,   -  , 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


The  Three  New  Torpedo  Boats. — The  three  new  boats  of 
this  class  which  were  authorized  by  the  Naval  Appropriation 
Rill  will,  it  is  said,  in  general  plan  follow  the  design  of  the 
Erie»»on,  and  have  a  speed  of  about  24^  knots.  This  will  fall 
far  short  of  the  speed  of  the  new  Yarrow  and  Thomeycroft 
boats,  or  even  of  those  of  Schichau  and  Normand.  Tlic  rea- 
son for  this,  it  is  said,  is  that  the  appropriations  and  the  dimen- 
sions to  which  the  boats  are  limited  will  not  admit  of  as  high 
a  speed  as  has  been  attained  by  some  of  the  most  recent  foreign 
boats.  The  Hornet,  it  will  be  remembered,  reached  a  speed 
exceeding  28  knots  as  a  maximum  :  and  the  Daring,  another 
Thorney croft  boat,  reached  the  striking  speed  of  29.268  knots 
for  a  single  knot.  The  Adler,  built  by  Schichau,  of  Eibing, 
for  Russia,  reached  the  great  average  of  27.4  knots.  A  couple 
of  Yarrow  boats  built  for  Italv  reached  a  speed  of  25.1  and 
24.96  knots  respectively.  The  'Forban—noyt  building  by  Nor- 
mand, of  Cherbourg— is  said  to  have  a  designed  speed  of  30 
knots  ;  and  an  aluminum  torpedo-boat  is  spoken  of  which  it  is 
expected  will  have  the  astonishing  speed  of  31  knots.  In  the 
mean  while,  much  doubt  is  expressed  with  reference  to  the 
actual  value  of  torpedo-boats  in  naval  warfare. 

Oil  Burning  on  the  Austrian  State  Railway.— The  Zn- 

tungda  Vereins  publishes  the  following  report  regarding  some 
tests  of  oil  burning  which  have  recently  been  made  on  the 
Austrian  State  Railway.  Excellent  results  have  been  obtained 
from  these  tests,  and  they  show  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
complete  combustion  without  any  smoke  by  using  injectors 
which  throw  the  liquid  fuel  over  the  lighted  coal  in  such  a 
way  that  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  air  necessary,  the  com- 
bustion is  complete.  The  liquid  fuel,  which  is  the  residue  of 
the  petroleum,  is  placed  in  the  tank  of  the  tender,  and  which 
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in  winter  time  is  heated  to  prevent  coagulation.  The  action 
of  the  oil  is  bo  energetic  that  the  steam  prassure  of  a  locomo- 
tire  heated  in  this  way  can  be  raised  in  three  minutes  from 
three  to  ten  atmospheres,  while  with  coal  alone  6^  minutes  are 
required.  On  long  runs  the  steam  pressure  can  be  kept  at 
maximum  pressure,  while  the  engineer  has  absolute  control  of 
the  fire,  which  he  can  check  or  increase  in  intensity  as  produc- 
tion of  steam  may  require.  This  method  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  engines  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  of  Vienna.  It  is  a 
system  designed  bv  Mr.  Holden  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
of  England,  which  has  been  described  in  previous  issues  of 
this  paper. 

Superheated  Steam. — The  economical  advantages  of  super- 
heat^ steam  are  claimed  to  be  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree by  the  SerpoUet  motor,  lengthy  accounts  of  which  have 
appeared  in  the  foreign  papers.  This  motor  is  described  as 
having  a  single  horizontal  cylinder  of  5^  in.  In  diameter  and 
stroke  ;  the  cut-off  was  fixed  at  66  i>er  cent,  of  the  stroke,  the 

admission  pressure  was  58  lbs.  per  square  Inch,  and  the  revo- 
lutions 284  per  minute.  The  brake  H.P.  on  a  four  hours'  trial 
averaged  4.57  H.P.,  and  the  steam  consumption  was  but 
29.87  lbs.  per  brake  H.P.  an  hour.  The  advantage  thus  Indi- 
cated is  credited  to  the  boiler,  which  supplies  8up>erheated 
steam  ;  this  boiler  consisting  of  a  stout  tube  flattened  so  as  to 
deform  the  passage  through  into  a  narrow  slit.  The  tube  is 
colled,  and  has  one  end  connected  with  a  feed  pump  and  the 
other  with  the  engine  to  be  driven.  The  boiler  used  in  these 
tests  had  a  heating  surface  of  nearly  27  sq.  ft.,  and  the  grate 
area  was  nearly  3  sq.  ft.  The  steam,  though  showing  on  the 
gauge  a  pressure  of  58  lbs.  per  square  inch  only,  had  a  tem- 
perature of  1,009°  F.  on  issuing  from  the  coil,  which  had 
fallen  to  572*  at  the  steam-chest ;  the  temperature  of  saturated 
steam  at  5H  lbs.  pressure  is  about  306°,  so,  as  used  in  the  en- 
gine, was  superheated  by  some  266°.  The  output  of  steam 
was  4.0  lbs.  p)er  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour  ;  the 
fuel  used  was  briquettes  having  a  heating  power  of  8.38  lbs. 
of  water,  212°  pef  pound  of  fuel. 

Device  for  Removing  Driving  Springs. — A  little  device 
which  we  illustrate  herewith,  is  one  that  is  in  use  in  the  Mid- 
dletown  shops  of  the  New  York,  Onario  &  Western  Railway, 
for  removing  driving  springs.  It  consists  of  a  bar,  O,  turned 
up  at  one  end,  and  provided  with  a  set  screw,  B ;  this  bar  is 
intended  to  have  one  end  slipped  under  the  head  of  the  rail  and 
the  other  to  he  held  by  the  set  screw  B,  the  end  coming  under 
the  other  rail  head  directly  beneath  the  location  of  the  springs. 
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The  screw  D  is  placed  with  its  head  bearing  in  a  socket  on  the 
bottom  from  the  main  bar  ;  this  screw  is  turned  by  a  ratchet, 
and  27  ^  is  a  nut  of  the  shape  shown  ;  it  is  run  up  on  the 
thread  of  the  screw,  and  the  chain  laid  over  the  spring  and 
caught  in  the  notches  A  as  shown  ;  the  screw  is  then  turned  and 
drawn  down  until  the  chain  tightens  and  the  spring  compressed 
Bufflciently  for  the  removal  of  the  keys.  It  is  a  home-made 
affair,  but  very  handy  for  round-bouse  work. 

A  Tank  on  a  Smokestack.  —A  novel  use  of  a  smokestack 
has  been  made  at  a  French  industrial  establishment.  Where  an 
elevated  tank  was  desired  for  storage  of  water  and  to  give 
pressure,  the  main  smokestack  of  the  works  was  utilized  as  a 
pedestal,  and  the  tank  was  thus  elevated  75  ft.  above  the 
ground  at  a  minimum  expense.  The  tank  is  annular  in  form, 
the  inner  and  outer  walls  being  concentric  with  the  chimney 
and  a  little  distance  removed  from  it.  The  tank  is  supported 
on  a  stone  sill  ring  built  into  a  brick  corbel  on  the  chimney, 
and  is  held  by  radial  angle-iron  struts.  Ladders  pass  between 
the  tank  and  the  chimney  and  down  into  the  tank,  which  has 
the  customary  supply,  discharge  and  overflow  pipes.  An  um- 
brella-shaped sheet  iron  roof  covers  the  tank  and  probably  has 
oriflces  to  permit  a  circulation  of  air  in  summer  and  prevent  it 
in  winter,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  annular  air  space  prevents 
any  appreciable  warming  of  the  water  from  the  hot  gases  In 
the  chimney,  while  8ufl9cient  heat  is  received  to  prevent  freez- 
ing in  winter.  The  volume  of  the  reservoir  is  about  3,532  cub. 
ft.,  its  weight,  empty,  11  tons,  and  122  tons  when  full,    No 


statement  is  made  concerning  the  location  of  this  chimney, 
but  it  would  appear  that  where  foundations  are  easy  and 
ample  such  a  utilization  of  a  smokestack  for  a  tank  pedestal 
might  prove  convenient  and  economical  if  the  construction 
were  not  too  unsightly,  and  if  sufficient  stiffness  or  ample 
guying  against  the  possible  great  wind  strains  is  provided. 

Armor  Plate  Tests  at  Bethlehem.— Another  successful 
test  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company's  armor  plate  was  made 
early  In  October  at  the  company's  proving  ground.  The  plate 
tried  was  one  representing  300  tons  of  armor  for  the  battleship 
Texat,  and  all  were  accepted  by  the  Grovemment  officials. 
The  plate  is  12  in.  thick  at  the  bottom  and  tapers  to  6  in.  at 
the  top.  It  is  18  ft.  long  and  6^  ft.  wide,  Harvcyized,  and 
weighs  50,000  lbs.  Two  shots  were  fired  at  it  from  an  8-in. 
gun.  The  point  of  impact  of  the  first  shot  was  6  ft.  6  in.  from 
one  side  and  34  in.  from  the  bottom  of  the  plate.  A  250-lb. 
Hottzer  projectile  was  shot  at  the  plate  with  a  charge  of  79^^ 
lbs.  of  hexagonal  powder,  at  a  velocity  of  1,678  ft.  per  second. 
The  proiectile  was  badly  upset,  and  a  portion  of  it  remained 
in  the  plate,  making  it  difficult  to  determine  the  penetration, 
but  the  Government  ofilcers  estimated  it  at  6  in.  In  the  sec- 
ond shot  110  lbs.  of  powder  were  used,  and  the  same  weight 
and  kind  of  projectile.  The  velocity  was  2,004  ft.  per  second. 
The  point  of  impact  was  40  in.  from  the  side  and  31^  in.  from 
the  top.  The  result  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  first 
shot.  The  shell  was  smashed,  and  a  large  part  remained  im- 
bedded in  the  plate.  Tbe  penetration  was  estiomted  at  8  in. 
Neither  of  the  shots  caused  any  bulging  of  the  plate,  and  there 
was  no  disturbance  of  the  backing  or  springing  of  the  bolts 
that  held  the  plate  fast  to  the  large  timbers.  "The  plate  fired 
at  was  selected  for  the  test  because  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
poorest  In  the  lot, 

A  Light  Experimental  Railroad. — The  London  TVtma  re- 
cently published  the  following  account  of  a  light,  narrow- 
gauge  railroad  with  which  a  gentleman  in  England  has,  appar- 
ently, been  amusing  himself  for  some  time  past.  Uf  this  road 
it  is  said  : 

"  Mr.  A.  Percival  Hey  wood,  son  of  Sir  Percival  Heywood, 
having  lately  added  largely  to  the  rolling  stock  and  capabili- 
ties of  his  light  railway  of  15  in.  gauge,  invited  recently  a 
number  of  friends  and  others  interested  in  cheap  transport  to 
inspect  the  working  of  the  line  at  Duffleld  Bank,  near  Derby. 
Two  small  locomotives,  coupled  all  round,  with  flexible  wheel 
base  and  other  improvements,  were  shown  in  steam,  and  closed 
and  open  bogie  carriages  conveyed  visitors  over  the  line,  half  a 
mile  of  which  was  arranged  to  admit  of  continuous  runs.  Din- 
ing and  sleeping  cars,  together  with  goods  wagons,  vans,  etc., 
conveying  various  loads,  were  shown  at  work.  A  dynamome- 
ter car,  fitted  with  instruments  to  indicate  the  power  and  speed 
of  the  engines,  was  also  exhibited  The  visitors  inspected  the 
amatem  workshops  and  foundry  adjoining,  wha%  the  locomo- 
tives anasTolling  stock  were  constructed. 

"  The  pripiary  object  of  the  exhibition  was  to  solve  the 
various  problems  involved  in  the  successful  designing  of  en- 
gines, carriages  and  roadway  of  the  narrow  gauge,  "rhe  chief 
ends  in  viewi  were,  first,  the  application  of  narrow-gauge  lines 
to  agriculture  and  commercial  purposes,  and,  secondly,  to  the 
requirement]!  of  military  transport  in  countries  destitute  of 
^ads.  Th^  latter  point  some  years  ago  engaged  the  attention 
oiUhe  Royal  Engineers. 

JHl£j)bnstruction  of  this  line  of  15-ln.  gauge  was  begun  in 
1874,  and  various  additions  were  made  up  to  1881,  when  the 
length  laid  amounted  to  about  a  mile,  inclusive  of  sidings. 
Since  the  latter  date  there  has  been  no  material  extension,  but 
the  permanent  way  and  its  accessories  have  been  improved. 
The  line  runs  from  the  farm  and  workshops  up  a  gradient, 
varying  from  1  in  10  to  1  in  12,  about  i  mile  long,  to  a  level 
80  ft.  above,  where  the  experimental  course  is  laid  out  in  the 
shape  of  a  figure  8,  so  as  to  admit  of  continuous  runs.  This 
part,  somewhat  more  than  i  mile  in  length,  has  a  level  stretch 
of  i  mile,  the  remainder  consisting  of  gradients  of  which  1  in 
25  is  the  most  severe.  Tbe  maximum  curve  on  the  main  line 
is  of  25  ft.  radius,  but  in  the  sidings  some  occur  which  are  as 
sharp  as  15  ft.  radius.  The  permanent  way  was  at  first  laid 
with  14-lb.  rails,  without  fishplates,  spiked  to  elm  or  Spanish 
chestnut  sleepers,  felled  and  sawn  on  the  premises.  The  line 
is  properly  equipped  with  interlocked  signals  and  points  on  a 
very  simple  plan.  There  are  on  the  railway  three  tunnels, 
two  bridges,  and  a  viaduct  90  ft.  in  length  and  20  ft.  high. 
The  latter  was  built  in  1878  as  an  improvement  upon  a  very 
rickety  one  erected  by  Mr.  Fell  at  Aldershot,  when  he  induced 
the  War  Office  to  sanction  an  experimental  line  for  army 
transport  purposes.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  wagons,  some 
of  which  are  fitted  with  brakes,  there  are  on  the  line  seven 
bogie  passenger  cars  and  a  bogie  van,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
misceUaneous  sto<:k  such  as  workmen'^  cars,  screw  aad  roller 
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nil  benders,  and  dTnamometer  car.  Mr.  Heywood  baa  also 
built  a  dining  car  and  a  sleeping  car  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  cars  alremly  described. 

"  With  regard  to  the  locomotives  themselves,  they  are 
probably,  for  their  weight,  the  most  powerful  and  flexible  ever 
built  to  work  by  simple  adhesion.  It  appears  that  the  officers 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  have  been  trying  the  engine  with  a 
view  to  adopting  the  plan  on  the  military  railway  at  Chat- 
ham. They  subjected  it  to  very  severe  tests,  loaaing  it  up 
steep  inclines  to  its  utmost  capacity,  stopping  it  with  the 
•team  brake  almost  dead  when  traveling  at  various  speeds, 
sod  over  the  most  awkward  places,  and  finally  giving  it  a 
SO-mile  run  with  all  the  load  that  could  be  got  together  at  an 
average  speed  of  7^  miles  an  hour,  stops  being  made  for  water, 
etc.,  ^r  12  minutes  in  each  hour.  This  was  followed  shortly 
afterward  by  a  continuous  run  with  a  similar  load  for  1  hour 
and  8S  minutes,  the  extreme  limit  to  which  the  water  In  the 
tanks  would  hold  out.  There  was  no  heating  of  any  part  dur- 
ing the  trials,  nor  failure  of  any  kind.  After  8  years'  work, 
ometlv  on  gradients  of  1  In  10  to  1  in  13,  where  sand  has  to  be 
used  freely,  the  engine  came  into  the  shops  to  be  overhauled. 
During  this  time  there  had  been  no  mishap  or  breakage  what- 
ever, nor  had  a  wheel  ever  left  the  rails  except  on  one  occa- 
sion." 

~  This  description  has  called  out  considerable  correspondence 
and  discussion  of  the  subject  of  light  railroads,  and  has  elicited 
a  letter  from  the  engineer  of  a  light  railway,  of  which,  appar- 
ently, little  is  known.  The  following  quotation  is  from  this 
letter: 

"  Incidentally,  I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  that  no  allu- 
sion has  hitherto  been  made  to  the  Swansea  &  Mumbles  Rail- 
way (for  which  I  am  engineer),  authorized  by  special  act  in 
196i — one  of  the  oldest  ana,  I  believe,  most  successful  railways 
of  this  description  in  the  kingdom,  and  fulfilling  all  the  essen- 
tial principles  advocated  by  your  correspondents,  carrying  a 
very  large  traffic,  chiefly  in  passengers,  but  much  general  goods 
also.  I  venture  to  think  this  railway  worthy  of  considerable 
attention,  as  showing  what  has  and  can  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion in  this  country. 

"  I  entirely  agree  that  such  railways  In  many  rural  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  connected  at  stations  with  the  existing 
railways,  are  most  desirable  and  the  right  thing,  and  in  this 
opinion  the  late  Mr.  Grierson,  one  of  the  most  capable  railway 
managers  of  his  day,  entirely  concurred  ;  but  I  wholly  disagree 
tliat  tney  should  be  made  of  a  different  gauge,  or  that  there 
would  be  any  real  economy  In  such  light  permanent  way  as  it 
seems  most  of  your  correspondents  contemplate.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  obvious,  but  to  explain  them  in  detail  would  be  too 
great  a  tax  on  your  space.  S.  W.  Yocknet. 

^  "  46  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster,  8.  W..  August  31." 

Componnd  LocomotiTes  on  the  Northwestern  Railway  of 
Switzerland. — The  Northwestern  Railway  of  Switzerland  has 
had  a  number  of  simple  and  comptound  locomotives  built  by 
the  Winterthur  shops  ;  they  are  identical  in  all  parts,  with  the 
exception  that  in  the  compound  engines  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  on  the  left  side,  which  is  15f  in.  in  diameter,  is  re- 
placed by  a  cylinder  32}  in.  in  diameter,  taking  steam  from 
the  right-hand  cylinder  by  way  of  a  pipe  passing  through  the 
smoke-box.  To  facilitate  the  starting,  an  inner  starting  valve 
is  used,  which  allows  live  steam  to  be  admitted  directly  into 
the  large  cylinder  when  the  throttle  valve  is  opened.  The 
object  of  this  identity  In  the  construction  of  the  engines  is  to 
permit  of  comparative  tests  being  made  of  the  consumption  of 
luel,  which  have  been  carried  on  for  about  nine  months,  start- 
ing in  August,  1893,  and  extending  through  to  April,  1804. 
For  this  purpose  two  types  of  engines  wore  successively  de- 
tailed to  haul  the  trains  for  the  same  number  of  trip>s.  Fur- 
thermore, the  engine  crews  were  transferred  alternately  from 
one  to  the  other.  In  a  word,  the  conditions  of  running  were 
kept  rigorously  the  same  throughout  the  whole  of  this  period. 
The  average  monthly  run  to  each  engine  was  2,625  miles,  with 
an  average  train  load  of  21.17,  axles  loaded  to  five  tons  each. 
The  consumption  of  coal  has  been  taken  from  month  to  month, 
and  has  resulted  in  showing  a  gain  of  from  15  to  16  per  cent, 
in  favor  of  the  compound  locomotive.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  company  has  decided  to  extend  the  use  of  these 
engines  over  its  system,  and  has  ordered  six  new  ones  from 
the  Winterthur  shops. — Schweneritche  Bauzeitung. 

Life  on  an  Iron-Clad  at  Sea.— Admiral  von  Werner,  a  high 
authority  In  naval  matters  in  Germany,  describes  In  a  work  re- 
cently published  the  behavior  of  armor-plated  men-of-war  in  a 
heavy  sea.  He  says  :  "  Even  with  a  moderate  gale  and  sea, 
an  armor-plated  cruiser,  if  going  against  the  wind,  will  find 
herself  in  conditions  similar  to  those  of  a  storm— at  least  the 
crew  will  liave  that  impreseioQ.    The  moveiqents  of  U)e  stem 


of  the  ship  are  violent  and  exceedingly  disagreeable.  The 
waves,  pushed  by  the  advancing  prow,  sweep  continually  over 
the  ship  from  bow  to  stem.  All  windows  and  portholes  must 
be  closed,  and  air  reaches  the  lower  decks,  where  the  heat  in- 
creases unbearably,  only  through  the  artificial  ventilators. 
With  the  exception  of  the  specially  protected  command  bridge, 
all  the  uncovered  portions  of  the  ship  are  impassable  ;  thus  uie 
whole  crew  must  bear  as  well  as  they  can  the  hell  of  the  closed 
decks.  On  such  a  ship  no  one  can  feel  comfortable  ;  and  when 
there  is  a  storm  in  which  a  sailing  ship  would  feel  compara- 
tively at  ease,  the  crew  of  an  armor-plated  ship  imagines  itself 
to  be  in  a  heavy  hurricane  which  threatens  destruction  at  every 
minute.  The  long,  narrow  forepart  of  the  ship,  which  is  not 
borne  lightly  by  the  water,  and  is  rendered  extremely  heavy 
by  the  mighty  ram  and  the  armored  deck  and  the  cannon  and 
torpedoes,  forces  the  ship  in  a  high  sea  to  pitchings  and  roll- 
ings of  such  an  extraordinary  kind  that  they  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. The  crew  of  such  a  ship  is  not  only  exposed  to  mor- 
tal dangers,  but  the  voyages  they  make  render  them  physically 
extremely  and  dangerously  nervous  ;  the  ment^  Impressions 
they  receive  wear  them  out  and  make  the  profession  hatefuL" 
—St.  Jamet't  OautU. 

The  Effect  of  Firing:  Two  Big:  Gnni  at  Once.— The  effects 
of  two  10-in.  turret  guns  being  fired  simultaneously  are  rather 
astonishing.  A  correspondent  who  was  on  one  of  the  vessels 
taking  part  in  the  manoeuvres  graphically  describes  the  effect 
of  the  concussion.  He  was  leaning  close  to  the  turret,  and 
while  thus  occupied  the  guns  were  fired.  "  For  several  mo- 
ments," he  says,  "  I  wondered  what  hit  me  and  where  I  was 
hit.  I  had  be«n  regularly  lifted  by  the  concussion,  but  came 
down  quite  whole."  The  glass  that  protects  the  helmsman 
from  the  weather  and  the  windows  in  the  chart  house,  the  glass 
of  which  is  \  In.  thick,  were  smashed  to  atoms.  An  ink-bot- 
tle that  stood  on  the  table  in  the  chart  house  jumped  about  6 
in.,  and  every  drop  of  ink  sprang  out,  but  the  bottle  dropped 
back  to  the  spot  from  which  it  jumped.  Three  water  ttottles 
and  three  tumblers  were  on  the  table  in  the  smoking  room, 
both  being  full  of  water.  When  the  guns  were  fired  the  bot- 
tles and  the  tumblers  jumped  into  the  air.  Three  gentlemen 
who  were  in  the  room  also  left  their  seats.  The  bottles  and 
tumblers  fell  back  into  their  old  places,  but  every  drop  of 
water  had  been  spilled  upon  the  table,  though  nothing  had 
been  broken.  The  doctor  was  about  to  extract  a  tooth  from  a 
patient,  and  had  just  got  the  forceps  In  the  right  place  and 
taken  a  firm  hold  when  the  double  explosion  occurred.  Both  he 
and  the  patient  were  lifted,  and  when  they  came  down  again  the 
tooth  was  out.  The  doctor  said  he  had  not  pulled,  and  the 
patient  said  he  had  not  felt  the  tooth  coming  out.  And  in  one 
of  the  cabins  the  bath-tub  had  been  jarred  off  two  of  the  three 
hooks  by  which  it  was  fastened  to  the  ceiling,  and  was  hang- 
ing by  one  hook. — English  Court  JoumaL 

Machine  Worlc  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company.- An 

officer  from  the  Navy  Department,  in  speaking  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  for  the  Navy  Department  by  the  Beth- 
lehem Iron  Company,  referred  to  the  shafts  of  the  RaUigh  and 
Oineinnati,  and  said  that  when  they  were  delivered  to  the  Navy 
Yard  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  them  In  the  lathe  in  order 
to  do  some  special  fitting  on  them  which  had  not  been  called 
for  in  the  specifications  given  to  the  Bethlehem  Company.  In 
order  to  do  this,  plugs  were  turned  up  and  driven  into  the  hol- 
low shafting,  and  these  latter  were  found  to  be  perfectly 
straight,  6  In.  in  diameter  through  a  18-in.  shaft,  and  Uie  test- 
ing of  them  with  calipers  from  end  to  end  could  detect  no* 
variation  in  the  diameters  ;  and  when  they  were  finally  swung 
in  the  lathes  on  these  plugs  they  ran  as  true  as  though  they 
had  been  on  their  original  centers.  The  template  which  was 
made  for  the  thrust  bearing  for  one  of  these  shafts  was  found 
to  fit  so  accurately  on  the  thrust  bearings  of  the  other  three, 
two  being  used  for  each  ship,  that  on  only  two  of  the  collars 
of  the  whole  four  could  the  faintest  glimmer  of  light  be  seen 
when  the  template  was  in  position.  Everything  was  polished 
and  given  a  smooth  water  finish,  as  fine  as  that  put  upon  the 
finest  and  smallest  of  work.  When  the  eccentrics  were  to  be 
bored  out,  It  was  found  that  one  template  was  insufficient  for 
boring  out  all  of  the  eccentrics  for  all  of  the  engines,  the  shafts 
being  so  accurately  turned  that  any  eccentric  could  be  used 
in  any  position.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  size 
of  the  work  done  and  the  accuracy,  it  certainly  speaks  well 
not  only  for  American  mechanism,  but  also  for  the  care  and 
accuracy  of  the  work  done  by  the  Bethlehem  Company. 

Ownership  of  Railroads.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  recently  compiled  some  interesting  statistics  re- 
garding the  ownership  of  railroads  by  foreign  governments, 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

"  It  appears  tliat  10  countries  do  not  own  or  operate  rail- 
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ways— viz.,  Colombia,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Mexico, 
Paraj|uay,  Peru,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  United  State* 
and  Lraguay.  The  following  governments  own  and  operate 
some  of  the  railways  :  Argentina,  Australasia,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Chile, 
Penmark,  France.  Germany,  Guatemala,  India,  .Japan,  Nor- 
way, Portugal,  Russia  and  Sweden— 18.  The  following  gov- 
ernments own  part  of  their  railways,  but  do  not  operate  any, 
leasing  all  the  present  mileage  to  private  companies — viz., 
Greece,  Holland  and  Italy.  Though  not  claimed  to  be  accu- 
rate, it  is  believed  that  the  foregomg  summary  represents  an 
approximately  correct  statement  of  the  relation  of  the  various 
governments  to  the  railways  of  the  world.  The  relative  rates 
charged  for  freight  and  passenger  service  on  the  government- 
owned  railroads,  and  the  facts  cited  in  connection  with  such 
roads,  are  calculated  to  afford  little  encouragement  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  government  ownership.  A  comparison  of  passen- 
ger charges  per  mile  shows  an  average  in  Great  Britain  of  4.42 
cents  for  first-class,  3.20  cents  for  second-class  and  1.94  cents 
for  third-class.  In  France  the  average  is  3.86  cents  for  first- 
class,  2.86  cents  for  second-class  and  2.08  cents  for  third-class. 
In  Germany  the  rate  is  3.10  cents  for  first-class,  2.32  cents  for 
second-class  and  1.54  cents  for  third-class.  In  the  United 
States  the  average  charge  is  2.12  cents  a  mile.  The  average 
charges  for  freight  per  ton  per  mile  are  as  follows  :  In  Great 
Britain,  2.80  cents  ;  in  France,  2.20  cents  ;  in  Germany,  1.64 
cents  ;  and  in  the  United  States,  1  cent.  The  interest  on  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  several  countries  is  as  follows  :  United  King- 
dom, 4.1  per  cent  ;  France,  3.8  per  cent.  ;  Germany,  5.1  per 
cent.  ;  Russia.  5.3  per  cent.  ;  Austria,  3.1  per  cent ;  Belgium, 
4.6  per  cent ;  United  States,  3.1  per  cent" 

A  Trans-Jersey  Ship  Canal.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Tians- Jersey  Ship  Canal  Commission,  held  in  Philadelphia,  it 
was  decided  to  aaopt  the  report  of  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  Engineer- 
in-Charge,  and  put  parties  in  the  field  at  once  to  survey  two 
proposed  routes.  In  his  report  Mr.  Haupt  found  it  would  be 
commercially  unprofitable  to  build  a  canal  which  it  is  proposed 
to  extend  from  Philadelphia  to  Raritan  Bay  at  tide-water,  as 
there  is  a  general  elevation  of  100  ft.  He  suggests  two  25-ft. 
lift  locks.  The  Delaware  &  Raritan  rivers  were  said  to  be  the 
only  available  sources  of  supply.  The  two  routes  suggested 
both  start  from  Bordenlown.  One  goes  through  the  Riiritan 
River  and  Bay  and  the  other  reaches  the  sea  by  way  of  Mon- 
mouth Junction  and  Raritan  Bay.  The  first  has  railroad  cross- 
ings and  a  surface  52  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  second 
has  no  railroad  crossing,  but  would  encounter  ground  90  ft. 
above  sea  level. 

French  Doctors  on  Bicycling. — The  French  Academy  of 
Medicine  has  recently  discussed  the  healthfulness  of  bicycle 
riding  and  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 
"  Tliat  the  use  of  the  bicyclette  should  only  be  permitted  after 
a  serious  medical  examination  of  the  would-be  rider."  One 
of  the  Paris  evening  papers  sums  this  resolution  up  by  the 
remark  :  "  One  louis  a  visit,  if  you  please." 

Conundrum.— A  correspondent  who  signs  himself  "  Con- 
ductor" propounded  the  following  recently  in  the  New  York 
Sun  :  "in  relaying  a  portion  of  the  track  of  the  Erie  Railway 
three  men  are  bringing  in  a  rail  that  is  30  ft.  long.  One  takes 
hold  of  the  end,  the  other  two  have  a  short  wooden  bar  to 
place  under  the  rail  to  assist  in  its  carriage.  At  what  distance 
from  the  opposite  end  to  where  the  single  man  is  placed  must 
the  two  men  be  in  order  that  each  of  the  three  men  may  bear 
exactly  the  same  weight  ?" 

Long-Distance  Electricity.- It  is  proposed  to  supply  San 
Francisco  with  electric  power  brought  from  Clear  Lake,  75 
miles  distant,  at  which  point  it  is  estimated  that  30,000  H.P.  is 
available. 

The  New  Navy  Yard  at  Algiers.— Steps  have  just  been 
taken  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  the  new  naval 
station  at  Algiers,  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  lower  part 
of  New  Orleans.  The  establishment  of  a  dry  dock  and  a  navy 
yard  at  this  point  has  been  under  consideration  for  many  years. 
A  commission  was  appointed  under  Secretary  Whitney,  which 
reported  : 

"  After  carefully  weighing  all  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  Algiers  as  a  site  for  a  naval  station,  the  commission  is 
of  the  opinion  that,  while  the  spot  is  not  an  ideal  one,  no  other 
place  in  the  Gulf  compares  with  it  in  the  advantages  offered, 
and  that  the  advantages  are  so  man}'  and  so  great,  and  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  location  of  the 
Navy  yard  and  dry  dock  at  the  present  Government  reserva- 
tion at  Aleiers." 

This  report,  however,  did  not  finallj  settle  the  questioa ; 


and  a  second  commission  was  afterward  appointed.  In  gen- 
eral this  commission  concluded  : 

"  That  the  site  ought  to  have  a  deep-water  frontage,  so  as 
to  accommodate  ships  of  the  deejjest  draft.  It  was  considered 
a  further  advania^  that  it  should  be  far  enough  up  some 
stream  to  have  fresh  water,  so  that  the  steel  ships  laid  up  at  its 
docks  would  not  deteriorate.  It  must  be  capable  of  defense 
from  attacks,  either  by  sea  or  by  land,  and  would  be  all  the  bet- 
ter for  being  landlocked.  It  required  facilities  for  inland 
transportation,  with  plenty  of  labor  at  hand  and  available,  and 
it  should  be  in  a  healthy  locality." 

In  its  report  the  commission  mentioned  as  primary  requi- 
sites for  the  dry  dock,  "  a  clear  channel  to  the  sea  at  least  26 
ft.  deep,  stability  of  foundation  to  support  a  load  of  15,000 
tons,  and  protection,  either  by  a  distance  of  12  miles  or  by  an 
intervening  elevation  of  ground,  from  gun  fire  from  the  sea." 
With  all  other  things  equal,  proximity  to  a  center  of  commer- 
cial and  naval  interest  was  held  to  t)e  a  determining  element  in 
the  selection  of  a  site.  Taking  these  points  together,  it  be- 
comes clear  why  this  second  commission  affirmed  the  choice 
of  its  predecessor  ;  and  if  Congress  makes  the  needed  provi- 
sions for  carrying  out  the  plan  the  plan  will  be  carried  forward. 

RcJling  Stock  of  the  Antwerp  Exposition.— At  the  Ant- 
werp Exhibition  there  were  on  view  some  very  interesting 
specimens  of  modem  rolling-stock.  A  six-wheeled  corridor 
coach  of  the  Paris  &  Lyons  Company,  showing  all  the  finish 
and  careful  attention  to  detail  that  usually  marks  French  rail- 
way carriage  building,  took  my  fancy  particularly.  These 
were  two  points  which  I  only  wish  our  English  companies 
would  imitate  in  their  sleeping  cars,  dining  cars  and  other 
similar  vehicles.  Most  people  who  have  traveled  much  in  this 
country  in  sleeping  cars  in  cold  weather  have  known  what  it 
is  to  find  their  he^  next  the  outside  air,  with  nothing  but  a 
thin  sheet  of  glass  and  a  thin  blind  to  protect  them,  and  to 
have  to  put  their  heads  under  the  bed  clothes  to  avoid  being 
frozen,  or,  what  is  even  worse,  waking  up  with  toothache. 
The  Paris  &  Lyons  sleeping-coup6s  had  shutters,  hard  wood 
toward  the  outside,  but  padded  with  cloth  on  the  inside  to 
keep  the  cold  out.  Again,  most  of  us  have  known  what  it  is 
to  sit  in  a  dining  car  destitute  of  ventilation  except  by  means 
of  a  window  opening  upward  just  at  the  height  of  the  tables, 
which  in  the  first  place  peppered  the  soup  with  blacks  from 
the  engine,  and  in  the  eecond  place  tended  to  give  all  but  the 
most  robust  passengers  a  bad  attack  of  lumbago.  In  the  Paris 
&  Lyons  carriage  the  upper  6  in.  of  the  large  fixed  windows 
were  made  to  open  with  a  sash  that  slid  upward  out  of  sight 
into  the  top  framing  of  the  coach. 

But  corridor  carriages  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Antwerp  Exhibition.  Everywhere  on  the  Continent  they  are 
coming  into  use  for  long-distance  express  traffic.  In  Hungary 
they  seem  to  run  almost  nothing  else,  and  alike  in  Austria  and 
South  Germany,  in  Prussia  and  in  Belgium  one  found  them 
on  the  important  trains.  The  continental  carriage-builders, 
less  conservative  than  our  own  home  companies,  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  abolish  altogether,  in  the  case  of  these  carriages,  side 
doors  and  the  footboards  along  the  outside  as  well.  The  con- 
sequence of  course  is  that  they  are  able  to  give  much  more 
room  internally  than  we  can  afford.  No  doubt  the  blocking 
the  gangways  at  important  stations,  when  numbers  of  people 
wish  to  get  in  and  out,  is  a  considerable  obiection  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  side  doors.  But  in  practice  this  disadvantage  can  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  if  guards  and  platform  inspectors  will 
take  the  trouble  to  see  that  no  new  passenger  gets  in  until  the 
last  of  the  arriving  passengers  has  bad  time  to  get  out.  There 
is,  however,  one  point  in  connection  with  this  blocking  of 
gangways  of  considerable  Interest.  Our  American  cousins 
often  reproach  us  with  the  amount  of  luggage  we  take  with 
us  into  the  carriage,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  continental 
travelers  are  in  most  countries  greater  sinners  in  this  respect 
than  we  are.  Nowhsre  is  more  than  66  Ibe.  of  luggage  allowed 
free  ;  while  no  free  baggage  at  all  is  the  rule  in  all  important 
countries  except  France  and  Prussia.  Moreover,  the  tendency 
among  continental  railway  officials  is  at  present  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  restrictions,  so  that  the  circular  tickets  with 
which  half  the  passengers  in  summer  are  supplied  allow,  even 
in  Prussia,  no  free  luggage.  Add  to  all  this  the  intolerable 
delays  caused  by  the  rM-tape  arrangements  for  registering  and 
redelivering  baggage,  and  the  reason  why  the  gangways  of 
continental  trains  are  blocked  not  merely  with  hand  bags,  but 
with  Gladstones  and  portmanteaus  becomes  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous. Before  long  some  more  stringent  regulations  will  evi- 
dently need  to  be  made  in  the  interest  of  the  passengers  at 
large.  Continental  railway  writers  frequently  describe  the  in- 
clusion of  an  allowance  of  free  luggage  in  the  price  of  a  ticket 
as  a  concession  to  the  rich  people  who  have  luggage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor  wbQ  have  none  to  take.    As  far  as  mj  «:(- 
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perience  goes,  the  truer  formula  would  assert  that  the  abolition 
of  free  luggage  means  the  curtailment  of  the  reasonable  com- 
fort of  a  large  number  of  passengers  in  order  to  afford  room 
in  the  carriage  for  the  heavy  baggage  of  a  small  number  of 
selfish  and  callous  fellow-travelers.—  2>an«p(7r(. 


PROGRESS  IN  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  GREAT 
SIBERIAN  RAILROAD. 


The  Great  Siberian  Railroad,  commenced  at  its  eastern  ter- 
minus, Vladivostok,  in  1891,  and  at  its  western  terminus, 
Chelabinsk,  in  1892,  is  now  well  in  progress. 

Besides  the  main  line  from  Chelabinsk  to  Vladivostok  it  was 
decided  at  the  sixteenth  session  of  the  Committee  of  the  Sibe- 
lian  Railroad*  to  build  a  branch,  connecting  the  Siberian  Rail- 
road with  the  existing  Oural  Railroad  (Perm-Ekaterinbourg- 
Tumen).  From  different  locations  proposed  for  this  branch, 
the  western  location — Ekaterinbourg-Chelabinsk — was  chosen, 
which  answered  best  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  many  min- 
ing works  of  Oural.  This  branch  was  commenced  in  1894, 
and  will  be  completed  in  1896,  together  with  the  Western 
Siberian  Railroad,  the  chief  engineer  of  which  is  Mr.  Mikhatl- 
ovski,  who  is  also  charged  with  its  construction.  The  credit 
obtained  for  the  construction  of  this  line  (without  rolling 
stock)  is  6,475,258  roubles. 

Before  giving  data  concerning  the  progress  in  construction 
of  different  lines  composing  the  Great  Siberian  Railroad,  I 
will  explain  the  new  plan  of  the  whole  construction  proposed 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  seventeenth  session  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Siberian  Railroad  (May  3-15,  1894). 

According  to  this  proposition,  the  Central  Siberian  Railroad 
to  Irkoutsk  can  be  completed  in  1898  (2  years  earlier  than  was 
supposed) ;  and  the  whole  Oussouri  Line — viz..  South  Ous- 
souri  from  Vladivostok  to  Grafska,  and  North  Oussouri, 
from  Grafska  to  Kbabarovka— can  be  completed  in  1896.  In 
consequence  of  It  the  committee  decided  to  hasten  the  surveys 
of  the  BaTkal  and  the  Amour  Lines,  and  the  construction  of 
the  remaining  lines  in  order  (1)  that  in  1898  not  only  the  Sibe- 
rian Railroad  can  be  carried  from  its  western  terminus  (Chela- 
binsk) to  Irkoutsk,  but  that  the  branch  from  Irkoutsk  to  List- 
vinichnaia  Harbor  on  the  Baikal  Lake  will  be  ready  ;  and  the 
Trans-Baikal  Line  can  be  completed  ;  and  (2)  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Amour  Line  be  finished  in  1901. 

In  the  same  session  the  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communica- 
tions asked  for  credits  for  the  surveys  and  the  location  of  the 
Baikal  and  Amour  lines,  and  fur  the  beginning  of  works  on 
the  Trans  Baikal  Line. 

Having  deliberated  on  the  whole  subject,  the  committee  has 
decided  : 

1.  To  approve  of  the  beginning  of  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Baikal  Line  in  1894,  and  to  use  for  this  purpose  at  present  two 
locomotives,  60  wagons,  and  rails  for  100  versts  of  line,  taking 
them  from  the  stock  prepared  for  other  Siberian  lines. 

2.  To  approve  the  surveys  of  the  Amour  and  Baikal  Line. 

3.  And  to  assign  for  these  surveys  credits  of  1,000,000 
roubles  for  the  former  and  250,000  roubles  for  the  latter. 

After  these  general  remarks  I  will  proceed  to  the  progress 
of  works  on  every  line. 

The  Western  Siberian  Railroad,  from  Chelabinsk  to  the  Obi 
River  (884  miles  long)  was  begun  in  1892,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1896.  On  its  western  side  the  track  was  laid  to 
Kourhan  (160  miles)  in  October,  1898,  and  the  construction 
trains  have  been  running  from  Chelabinsk  to  this  city  from 
October  4,  1893.  In  the  winter  of  1893-94  the  traffic  was 
opened  also  for  local  goods.  The  earthwork  is  here  typical  of 
the  whole  Western  Siberia  ;  it  is  performed  chiefly  by  means 
of  hand-barrows  (litters),  and  when  the  distance  is  too  great, 
by  means  of  horse-barrows  (two  or  four-wheelers).  The  Tobol 
iron  bridge  (1,400  ft.  long  ;  4  spans  of  350  ft.,  with  semipara- 
bolic  girders)  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  a  temporary 
timber  bridge  with  loop  line  was  built  in  order  not  to  break 
off  the  track-laying.  The  illustration  {6g.  1)  shows  this  tem- 
porary bridge,  the  Tobol  River,  the  loop  line,  the  provisional 
water  supply  (by  means  of  Rorting's  pulsometer),  a  general 
view  of  Kourhan  city,  and  the  store  yard  of  materials  for  the 
construction  of  the  i)ermanent  bridge. 

Q  The  foundations  of  Tobol  bridge  are  designed  to  rest  on  cais- 
sons, and  for  four  spans  five  caissons  are  required.  Their 
depth  is  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.,  and  the  sinking  of  one  caisson 
requires  from  4  to  6  weeks.  The  sinking  of  the  first  caisson 
was  begun  December  17,  1893,  and  the  last  (the  fifth)  caisson 
is  now  (August,  1894)  already  sunk.  For  the  work  two  25-H.P. 
engines  and  two  old  Vulcan  air  compressors  are  used,    The 
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removal  of  earth  is  performed  by  means  of  sacks  hoisted  by 
endless  wire  moved  by  means  of  a  small  6-H.P.  engine. 

The  annexed  illustrations  (figs.  2,  3  and  4)  show  the  works 
of  construction  of  the  Tobol  bridge — viz.  :  Fig.  2  shows  the 
pile-driving  for  false  works,  fig.  3  the  sinking  of  a  caisson,  and 
fig.  4  a  group  of  workmen  riveting  a  caisson. 

On  July  11  the  track  was  completed  to  Petropavlovsk  (322 
miles)  and  the  first  locomotive  was  met  by  the  local  authorities 
with  great  ceremony. 

Near  Petropavlovsk  the  Tshim  River  is  crossed,  for  which 
an  iron  bridge  700  ft.  long  (two  spans  350  ft.)  is  designed. 
The  girders  will  be  semiparabolic,  of  the  same  type  as  for  the 
Tobol  and  Irtish  bridges. 

The  track-laying  advances  rapidly,  the  conditions  existing 
in  a  level  country  being  favorable.  All  the  material  (rails,  ac- 
cessories and  ties)  is  carried  daily  by  two  trains  of  thirty  cars* 
each.  The  ties  are  carried  forward  by 
means  of  horses,  and  only  the  rails  and 
accessories  are  carried  by  means  of  small 
bogies,  which  are  forwarded  with  the 
track-laying.  The  track-laying  ad- 
vances at  the  rate  of  from  3  to  4  miles 
every  day.  Thus  far  it  has  started  from 
Chelabinsk  only,  but  in  June  it  was 
begun  also  from  Omsk,  where  rails,  ac- 
cessories and  ties  have  been  brought  by 
river  navigation.  The  track-laying  be- 
tween Chelabinsk  and  Omsk  (434  miles) 
is  advancing  now  from  two  starting 
points  in  both  directions,  and  the  last 
rail  on  this  section  it  was  expected 
wonld  be  laid  on  August  17.  1894,  ki 
presence  of  the  Minister  of  Ways  and 
Communications,  Mr.  Erivosbeln. 

The  track-laying  will  be  extended 
from  Omsk  eastward  100  miles  this  year. 
It  will  be  completed  to  the  Obi  River 
in  the  summer  of  1895. 

The  Irtish  bridge  (two  of  100  ft.  span) 
will  be  begun  this  winter  ;  and  the 
foundations  at  the  Obi  River  were  laid 
between  July  22  and  August  3,  1894,  in 
presence  of  the  chief  engineers  of  both 
the  neighboring  lines,  the  Western  Si- 
berian and  Central  Siberian. 

The  Central  Siberian  Railroad,  from 
the  Obi  River  to  Irkoutsk,  according  to 
the  last  programme,  will  be  completed 
in  1898.  The  work  was  begun  in  1S93 
on  the  first  section,  and  work  on  the 
Obi  River,  Erasnoijarsk  (480  miles),  has  been  started  this  year  on 
the  whole  line.  The  earthwork  has  advanced  rapidly,  and 
the  track-laying  has  also  been  started  from  the  Obi  River  ;  in 
1893 16  miles  were  laid,  and  in  1894  it  is  proposed  to  lay  about 
100  miles.  The  branch  to  Tomsk  (60  miles  long)  was  designed 
in  1893  ;  but  the  location  of  the  second  section  (Erasnotomak 
to  Irkoutsk)  was  begun  in  1894. 

The  terminus  of  this  line  (Irkoutsk)  is  the  best  and  largest 
city  in  Siberia  ;  it  has  45,000  inhabitants.  The  railroad  sta- 
tion is  located  on  the  left  side  of  the  Angara  River,  opposite 
Irkoutsk  City,  and  is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  that  river 
near  the  estuary  of  Irkout  River. 

From  Irkoutsk  to  Baikal  Lake  (Listvenichnaia  Harbor)  a 
branch  line  will  be  completed  in  1898.  In  this  way,  and  with  the 
■team  ferry  on  the  Baikal  Sea  in  1898,  the  European  railway 
system  will  be  uninterruptedly  connected  with  the  heart  of 
Siberia  at  Irkoutsk,  and,  by  the  navigation  of  the  Amour  River, 
it  will  be  connected  with  the  Pacific  terminus  at  Vladivostok. 
The  section  of  the  Great  Siberian  Railroad  (the  Baikal  loop 
line)  from  Irkoutsk  to  Misovskala  Harbor  (194  miles)  will  now 
be  definitely  located,  and  the  construction  of  it  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1901. 

The  Trans-Baikal  Line,  from  Baikal  Lake  to  Sretensk,  on 
Shilka  River  (672  miles)  is  now  definitely  located,  and  the  con- 
struction of  it,  starting  this  year,  will  be  completed  in  1898. 

The  Amour  Line  (from  Sretensk,  on  Shilka  River,  toEhaba- 
rovka,  near  the  estuary  of  Oussouri  in  Amour,  about  1,800 
miles)  has  not  yet  been  surveyed  ;  but  Mr.  B.  Savrimovich, 
C.E.,  has  recently  been  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of  Surveys. 
The  surveys  will  present  great  difficulties,  the  country  l>emg 
entirel3r  uninhabited.  The  construction  of  this  line,  crossing 
an  entirely  unknown  country,  will  not  be  completed  until 
1901. 
The  last  section  of  the  Great  Siberian  Railroad  (the  Western 
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pirience  goes,  the  truer  formula  would  assert  that  the  abolition 
of  free  luf^gage  means  the  curtailment  of  the  reasonable  com- 
fort of  a  large  number  of  passengers  in  order  to  afford  room 
in  tlie  carriage  for  the  heavy  baggage  of  a  small  number  of 
selfish  and  callous  fellow-travelers.— T/'rtwi^wr*. 


PROGRESS  IN  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  GREAT 
SIBERIAN  RAILROAD. 


TiiK  Great  Siberian  llailroad,  commence<l  at  its  eastern  ter- 
minui?,  Vladivostok,  in  18!U,  and  at  its  western  terminus, 
Clielabinsk,  in  1892,  is  now  well  in  progress. 

Besides  the  main  line  from  Clielabinsk  to  Vladivostok  it  was 
decided  at  the  sixteenth  session  of  the  Committee  of  the  Slbe- 
lian  Railroad*  to  build  a  branch,  connecting  tlie  Siberian  Rail- 
road with  tlie  existing  Oural  liailroad  (Perm-Ekaterinbourg- 
Tumen).  From  different  locations  proposed  for  this  branch, 
the  western  location— EkaterinlKiurg-Chelabinsk— was  chosen, 
which  answered  best  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  many  min- 
ins?  works  of  Oural.  This  branch  was  commenced  in  1894, 
and  will  be  completed  in  1896,  together  with  the  Western 
Siberian  Railroad,  the  chief  engineer  of  which  is  Mr.  MikbaVl- 
ovski,  who  is  also  charged  with  its  construction.  The  credit 
obtained  for  the  construction  of  this  line  (without  rolling 
stock)  is  6,475,258  roubles. 

Before  giving  data  concerning  the  progress  in  construction 
of  different  lines  composing  the  Great  Siberian  Railroad,  I 
will  explain  the  new  plan  of  the  whole  construction  proposed 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  seventeenth  session  of  the 
<'"ommittee  of  the  Siberian  Railroad  (May  :J-15,  1894). 

According  to  this  proposition,  the  Central  Silierian  liiiilroad 
to  Irkoutsk  can  lie  completed  in  1898  (2  j-ears  earlier  than  was 
supposed) ;  and  the  whole  Oussouri  Lme — viz..  South  Ous- 
souri  from  Vladivostok  to  Orafska,  and  North  Oussouri, 
from  Grafska  to  Kliabarovka— can  lie  completed  in  1896.  In 
conseciuence  of  it  the  committee  decided  to  hasten  the  surveys 
of  the  BaVkal  and  the  Amour  Lines,  and  the  construction  "of 
the  remaining  lines  in  order  (1)  that  in  1898  not  only  the  Sibe- 
rian Railroad  can  be  carried  from  its  western  terminus  (Chela- 
liinsk)  to  Irkoutsk,  ))ut  that  the  branch  from  Irkoutsk  to  List- 
vinichnai'a  Harbor  on  the  Baikal  Lake  will  be  ready  ;  and  the 
Trans-Baikal  Line  can  be  completed  ;  and  (2)  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Amour  Line  be  tinislied  in  1901. 

In  the  same  session  the  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communica- 
tions asked  for  credits  for  llie  surveys  and  the  location  of  the 
Baikal  and  Amour  lines,  and  for  the  beginning  of  works  on 
the  Trans  Baikal  Line. 

Having  deliberated  on  the  whole  subject,  the  committee  has 
decided  : 

;.  To  approve  of  the  beginning  of  construction  of  theTrans- 
Haikal  Line  in  1894,  and  to  use  for  this  purpose  at  present  two 
locomotives,  60  wagons,  and  rails  for  100  versts  of  line,  taking 
them  from  the  stock  prepared  for  other  Silierian  lines. 

2.  To  apitrove  the  surveys  of  the  Amour  and  Baikal  Line. 

■J.  .\nd  to  assign  for  tliese  surveys  credits  of  1.000,000 
roubles  for  tiie  former  and  250,000  roubles  for  the  latter. 

After  these  general  remarks  I  will  proceeil  to  the  progress 
of  works  on  every  line. 

The  Western  Siberian  Railroad,  from  Chelabinsk  to  the  Obi 
River  (884  miles  long)  was  begun  in  1892,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1H96.  On  its  western  side  the  track  was  laid  to 
Kourhan  (160  miles)  in  October,  1893,  and  the  construction 
trains  have  been  running  from  Chelabinsk  to  this  city  from 
Octolier  4,  1893.  In  the  winter  of  1893-94  the  tralfic  was 
opened  also  for  local  goods.  The  earthwork  is  here  tj'pical  of 
the  whole  Western  Siberia  ;  it  is  performed  chiefly  by  means 
of  hand-barrows  (litters),  and  when  the  distance  is  too  great, 
by  means  of  horse-barrows  (two  or  four-wheelers).  The  Tobol 
iron  bridge  (1,400  ft.  long  ;  4  spans  of  3.50  ft.,  with  semipara- 
bolic  girders)  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  a  temporary 
timber  bridge  with  loop  line  was  built  in  order  not  to  break 
off  the  track-laying.  The  illustration  (tig.  1)  shows  this  tem- 
])orary  bridge,  the  Tolwl  River,  the  loop  line,  the  provisional 
water  supply  (by  means  of  Kiirting's  pulsometer),  a  general 
view  of  Kourhan  city,  and  the  store  yard  of  materials  for  the 
construction  of  the  permanent  bridge. 

Q  The  foundations  of  Tobol  bridge  are  designed  to  rest  on  cais- 
sons, and  for  four  spans  live  caissons  are  required.  Their 
depth  is  from  50  ft.  to  00  ft.,  and  the  sinking  of  one  caisson 
requires  from  4  to  ♦}  weeks.  The  sinking  of  the  first  caisson 
was  begun  I)eccnil>er  17,  IS!);!,  and  the  last  (the  fifth)  caisson 
is  now  (August,  1SI»4)  already  sunk.  For  the  work  two  35-11. P. 
engines  ;uiil  two  old  Vulcan  air  compressors  are  used,    Tlie 
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removal  of  earth  is  performed  bj'  means  of  sacks  hoisted  by 
endless  wire  moved  by  means  of  a  small  6-II.P.  engine. 

The  annexed  illustrations  ffigs.  2,  3  and  4)  show  the  works 
of  construction  of  the  Tobol  bridge— viz.  :  Fig.  2  shows  the 
pile-driving  for  false  works,  fig.  3  the  sinking  of  a  caisson,  and 
fig.  4  a  group  of  workmen  riveting  a  caisson. 

On  July  11  the  track  was  completed  to  Petropavlovsk  (322 
miles)  and  the  first  locomotive  was  met  by  the  local  authorities 
with  great  ceremony. 

Near  Petropavlovsk  the  Tshim  River  is  crossed,  for  which 
an  iron  bridge  700  ft.  long  (two  spans  350  ft.)  is  designed. 
The  girders  will  be  semi  parabolic,  of  the  same  type  as  for  the 
Tobol  and  Irtish  bridges. 

The  track-laying  advances  rapidly,  the  conditions  existing 
in  a  level  countrj-  being  favorable.  All  the  material  (rails,  ac- 
cessories and  ties)  is  carried  daily  by  two  trains  of  thirty  cars* 
each.  The  ties  are  carried  forward  by 
means  of  horses,  and  only  the  rails  and 
acces-soriesare  carried  by  fneansof  small 
Iwgies,  which  are  forwanled  with  the 
track-laying.  The  track-laying  ad- 
vances "at  the  rate  of  from  3  "to  4  miles 
every  daj'.  Thus  far  it  has  started  from 
Chelabinsk  only,  but  in  .Tune  it  was 
begun  also  from  Omsk,  where  rails,  ac- 
cessories and  ties  have  been  brought  by 
river  navigation.  The  track-laying  be- 
tween Chelabinsk  and  Omsk  ( 434  miles) 
is  advancing  now  from  two  starting 
points  in  both  <Iirections,  and  the  last 
rail  on  this  section  it  was  expected 
would  be  laid  on  .\ugU8t  17.  1894,  in 
presence  of  the  Minister  of  Ways  and 
Communications.  Mr.  Krivoshein. 

The  track-laying  will  l»e  extended 
from  Omsk  eastwanl  100  miles  this  year. 
It  will  Ih!  completed  to  the  Obi  River 
in  the  summer  of  1895. 

The  Irtish  bridge  (two  of  100  ft.  span) 
will  be  begun  this  winter  ;  and  the 
foundations  at  the  Obi  River  were  laid 
lietween  July  22  and  August  3,  1894,  in 
presence  of  the  chief  engineers  of  lioth 
the  neigblioring  lines,  the  Western  Si- 
berian and  Central  Siberian. 

The  C^-ntral  Silurian  Railroad,  from 
the  t)bi  River  to  Irkout-sk,  according  i-o 
the  last  programme,  will  lie  completed 
in  1898.  The  work  was  begun  in  l'<93 
on  the  first  section,  and  work  on  the 
Obi  River,  Krasnoyarsk  (480  miles),  has  lieen  started  this  year  on 
the  whole  line.  The  earthwork  has  advanced  rapidly,  and 
the  track-laying  has  also  lieen  started  from  the  Obi  River  ;  in 
1893 16  miles  were  laid,  and  in  1894  it  is  proposed  to  lay  about 
100  miles.  The  branch  to  Tomsk  (60  miles  long)  was  dfie.signed 
in  1893  ;  but  the  location  of  the  second  section  (KrasnoVomsk 
to  Irkoutsk)  was  begun  in  1894. 

The  terminus  of  this  line  (Irkoutsk)  is  the  best  and  largest 
city  in  Siberia  ;  it  has  45,000  inhabitants.  The  railroad  sta- 
tion is  located  on  the  left  sitle  of  the  Angara  River,  opposite 
Irkoutsk  City,  and  is  situated  on  the  right  side  ot  that  river 
near  the  estuarj'  of  Irkout  River. 

From  Irkoutsk  to  Baikal  Lake  (Listvenichnaia  Harlior)  a 
branch  line  will  be  completed  in  1898.  In  this  way,  and  with  the 
iteam  ferry  on  the  Baikal  Sea  in  1898,  the  European  railway 
system  will  be  uninterruptedly  connected  with  the  heart  of 
Siberia  at  Irkoutsk,  and,  by  the  navigation  of  the  Amour  River, 
it  will  be  connected  with  the  Pacific  terminus  at  Vladivostok. 
The  section  of  the  Great  Siberian  Kailroatl  (the  BaVkal  loop 
line)  from  Irkoutsk  to  Misovskata  Harbor  (194  miles)  will  now 
be  definitely  located,  and  the  construction  of  it  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1901. 

The  Trans-Baikal  Line,  from  Baikal  Lake  to  Sretensk,  on 
Shilka  River  (672  miles)  is  now  definitely  located,  and  the  con- 
struction of  it,  sfcirting  this  year,  will  be  completed  in  1898. 

The  Amour  Line  (from  Sretensk,  on  Shilka  River,  to  Kliaba- 
rovka, near  the  estuary  of  Oussouri  in  Amour,  about  1.300 
miles)  has  not  yet  been  surveyed  ;  but  Mr.  B.  Savrimovich, 
C.E.,  has  recently  lieen  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of  Surveys. 
The  surveys  will  present  great  difficulties,  the  <'Ountry  being 
entirely  uninhabited.  The  construction  of  this  line,  crossing 
an  entirely  unknown  country,  will  not  be  completeil  until 
1901. 
The  last  section  of  the  Great  Siberian  Railroad  (the  Western 
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or  Ouasourl  section)  consists  of  two  lines— North  Oussouri 
Line  and  Soutli  Oussouri  Line. 

Tlie  North  Oussouri  Line  (from  Ehabarovka,  the  adminis- 
trative center  of  the  Amour  territory,  to  the  Orafsliala,  232 
miles)  is  now  located.  Its  construction  will  be  begun  in  1895, 
and  will  be  completed  in  1898. 

The  South  Oussouri  Line  (from  Orafshala  to  Vladivostok, 
254  miles)  was  the  first  of  the  whole  system  of  Siberian  rail- 
roads which  was  commenced.  Work  was  started  on  it  in  189L 
The  construction  of  this  line  has  been  very  difflcult,  and  many 
hindrances  have  been  encountered  from  the  local  conditions, 
want  of  workmen  (a  great  part  of  whom  wera  exiles  and  crim- 
inals), and  the  entire  separation  frotn  the  metropolis.  The 
earthwork  was  generally  very  heavy.  Nevertheless,  124  miles 
of  track  are  already  laid,  is  open  to  traffic,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1895  the  whole  line  will  be  finished. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  TRIPLE  SCREW  CRUIS- 
ERS "COLUMBIA"  AND  "MINNEAPOLIS."* 


By  George  W.'Melvillk,  ENaiNKEit-iN-CniEF,  U.  S.  Navt. 


These  two  vessels  have  been  more  prominently  before  the 
public  than  any  other  of  our  new  vessels  from  the  first  descrip- 
tions of  their  design,  and  the  great  success  which  has  attend- 
ed their  official  trials  has  doubtless  led  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee to  suggest  them  as  a  subject  for  a  paper. 

Although  I  had  the  honor  of  recommending  the  use  of  triple 
screws  on  these  vessels,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  this  So- 
ciety that  the  use  of  triple  screws  was  not  a  novelty,  &ad  that 
any  credit  in  the  matter  arises  simply  from  their  use  for  ma- 
chinery of  much  greater  power  than  had  previously  been 
attempted,  and  for  persisting  in  the  design  against  the  advice 
of  some  of  my  best  friends  in  the  profession,  who  believed  it 
too  much  of  an  experiment. 

When  I  was  asked  to  design  machinery  of  aliout  21,000 
LH.P.  for  the  Columbia  there  were  a  number  of  questions 
which  came  up  for  consideration.  One  was  that  of  securing 
economy  at  moderate  speeds  when  full  speed  was  so  high,  and 
another  was  that  of  the  shafting.  When  the  design  was  under 
consideration  no  steel  shaft  had  yet  been  made  in  this  country 
for  the  transmission  of  as  great  a  power  as  10,000  horses,  and 
while  I  had  every  confidence  in  my  friend  John  Fritz  and  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  safer  to  adopt 
a  design  which  would  give  us  smaller  shafting.  The  alterna- 
tive to  triple  screws  was  twin  screws,  either  with  one  very 
large  engine  or  two  smaller  ones  on  each  shaft.  The  former 
meant  large  parts  of  the  machinery  all  through,  and  the  latter 
great  multiplication  of  parts. 

The  French  experiments  on  the  Carpe,  and  the  trials  of  the 
Tripoli  had  demonstrated  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  prac- 
tical success  of  triple  screws,  and  the  preliminary  design  of 
the  Dupuy  de  Lomt  with  triple  screws  showed  thai  the  French 
were  satisfied  witli  the  Carpe  experiments.  I  l)elieved,  also, 
that  we  would  find  it  more  economical  to  run  one  engine  of  a 
size  for  7,000  LH.P.  at  about  2,000  than  to  run  two  10.500 
LH.P.  engines,  or  even  two  5,000  LH.P.  engines,  even  if  it 
did  involve  dragging  the  idle  screws,  allowed  to  revolve  free- 
ly. I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  some  figures  on  this  point, 
as  an  attempt  was  made,  during  the  return  trip  of  the  Minne- 
apolit  from  her  official  tiial,  to  secure  a  comparison  of  the 
horse-power  and  coal  consumption  when  making  the  same 
speed  with  one,  two,  and  all  three  screws,  but  fog  and  other 
circumstances  interfered,  and  the  speed  had  to  be  determined 
by  the  patent  log,  so  that  the  results  obtained  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  at  all  conclusive.  The  Columbia  is  now  on  active 
service,  and  by  our  next  meeting  I  may  be  able  to  give  reliable 
data  as  the  averages  of  considerable  periods. 

It  is,  however,  obvious  that,  even  if  the  drag  of  the  two  idle 
screws  should  require  enough  additional  power  to  make  the 
actual  cost  of  propelling  the  vessel  at  a  given  speed  in  pounds 
of  coal  per  hour  nearly  as  great  as  the  similar  cost  of  driving 
her  by  the  after  engines  of  twin  screws  with  a  pair  on  epch 
shaft,  there  is  a  gain  in  economy  of  maintenance  and  in  con- 
venience. We  have  been  compelled  in  the  New  York  and  the 
Brooklyn  to  make  special  provision  for  the  wearing  down  of 
the  sliaft  bearings  of  the  after  engine,  and  in  the  liUike  of  the 
English  Navy,  where  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid  this 
difficulty  by  using  the  forward  and  after  engines  on  each  shaft 
alternately,  it  is  necessary  to  disconnect  all  the  conne<;ting  rods 
and  eccentric  straps,  which  is  certainly  inconvenient,  and  in- 
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volves  considerable  delay  when  it  is  desired  to  use  both  engines 
for  higher  powers. 

When  the  Columbia  and  the  Minneapoli*  were  designed,  we 
hoped  to  secure  a  speed  of  about  32  knots  for  the  maximum 
LH.P.  of  21,000,  and  while  some  enthusiasts  predicted  higher 
speeds,  those  of  us  who  were  more  conservative  felt  that  22 
knots  was  about  all  we  could  reasonably  expect.  The  news 
that  the  Columbia  had  made  22.8  knots  was,  therefore,  both 
gratifying  and  astonishing  when  the  official  report  showed  that 
It  had  been  made  for  only  about  18,500  LH.P.  This  seemed 
so  remarkable  that  I  urged  the  Trial  Board  to  go  over  the 
computation  of  the  H.P.  again  with  great  care,  which  was 
done  without  the  detection  of  any  error.  When  the  complete 
data  were  received  I  had  one  of  my  most  capable  assistants, 
an  expert  in  these  matters,  revise  all  the  work,  but  he  could 
detect  no  error  anywhere.  After  this  performance  it  was,  of 
course,  reasonable  tu  expect  still  better  results  from  the  Min- 
neapoli*  if  she  should  develop  the  full  21,000  I.H.P.,  and,  as 
you  know,  such  was  the  case,  an  average  speed  of  23.07  knots 
being  secured,  making  hex  the  fastest  large  vessel  in  the  world, 
and,  for  the  length  of  her  trial,  the  fastest  vessel,  large  or 
small. 

In  an  appendix  are  given  the  dimensions  of  hull  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  Columbia  and  the  Hinneapoli*,  together  with 
the  data  of  their  performances  on  trial.  There  is  also  given  a 
brief  historical  sketch  of  the  use  of  multiple  screws  prepared 
by  one  of  the  younger  officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  Passed 
Assistant  Engineer  Thomas  F.  Carter,  U.  8.  Navy,  and  first 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Naval 
Engineers,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  prove  interesting. 

As  already  remarked,  the  economy  of  propulsion  in  the  case 
of  the  Columbia  was  so  marked  as  to  suggest  comparison  with 
other  fast  vessels,  and  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  ^in  in 
economy  was  considerable.  A  natural  comparison  is  with  the 
New  York  and  the  Olympia,  and  I  have  brought  the  New  York 
and  the  Minneapolis  to  the  displacement  of  the  Olympia  by 
Froude's  law.  As  the  vessels  are  all  of  considerable  size,  the 
error  due  to  not  calculating  the  frictional  resistance  separately 
is  negligible.  Inasmuch  as  the  speeds  thus  found  are  not  all 
the  same,  and  as  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  comparison  at  the 
same  speed,  I  have  calculated  the  exponential  relation  of  speed 
and  power  from  a  curve  for  a  5.000-ton  vessel  constructed  by 
Froude's  Law  from  the  progressive  trials  of  another  ship  where 
speed  and  power  were  determined  with  unusual  care.  Call- 
ing the  ratio  of  speeds  a,  and  the  ratio  of  powers  b,  we  have 
a'  =  b,  where  x  is  the  exponential  relation  desired.    Then  x 

log* 
log  a  zz\ogb,  and  x  = 


log  a 
Taking  speeds  and  powers  as  follows  : 


Speeds. 


Power*. 


(I) 

15.00 
17.60 
19.90 

8,175 

(2) 

6.180 

(3i 

10.150 

we  get  the  following 

Uble  : 

KATioe. 

SpMds 

a. 

Powers 
b. 

LoKa. 

Log  6. 

X. 

1  :1 
1:3 
2:8 

1.17 

1.32S 

I.IS 

1.96 

t.ao 

1.61 

.068* 
.1222 
.0581 

.2928 
.snsi 
.2122 

4.28 
4.19 
4.00 

We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  then  in  assuming  that  the  powers 
vary  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  speeds. 

Applying  Froude's  Law,  and  bringing  the  speetis of  Olympia 
and  New  iork  to  that  of  the  MinneapoliK,  as  already  stated,  we 
get  the  following  table  : 

NimeofveHel Hinneapolls.  New  York.            OlympU. 

Trial  dlaplacement .. .          7,3»<7.5  8,480                       5,586 

Length  on  L.  W.L...             411.6  :)80.0                      SIO.O 

Beam 58.2  64. 2S                       58.05 

Meandraaght 22.5  23  9                        20.78 

Block  coefflcient 0.478  0.809                      0..M7 

TrialBpeed 28  07  21.00                       21  ti86 

"    I  B.P.  (main  en- 

«ine) 20,866.2  16,917  8                      16,849.88 

Reduced        displace- 
ment             5,.S86  5,586                            5,686 

Reduced  upeed 22.00  19.60                          21.686 

I.U.P 14,760  10,400                           16,849.8 

I. H.P.  for  22.00 knots  , 

at  rvdnced  dlaplace- 

ment 14,750  16,500                     .    17,847 

Percentage  of  gain  in 

economy  of  propul- 

tion  of  triple  screws 

OTcr  twin  ecrvwf 11.9                       Sl.OO 


r-'w.. 
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When  such  a  gain  as  this  is  shown,  the  most  natural  thing 
is  to  search  for  the  cause,  and  here  we  are  met  with  obstacles 
at  the  very  start.  Probably,  after  some  consideration,  the 
first  suggestion  would  be  that  the  center  screw  is  very  favor- 
ably placed  for  securing  whatever  benefit  there  may  be  from 
working  in  the  forward  current  of  the  frictional  wake.  This 
would  doubtless  be  accepted  but  for  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
authorities  on  screw  propulsion  have  stated  that  while  the 
screw  itself  would  be  helped,  any  gain  in  this  direction  would 
be  offset  by  the  increased  resistance  of  the  vessel  due  to  the 
action  of  the  screw  interfering  with  the  stream  line  action.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  most  of  the  authorities  simply 
state  this  as  a  proposition,  without  attempting  any  demonstra- 
tion or  quoting  experimental  data  to  confirm  the  statement.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  statement  has  been  based  on 
Froude's  classic  experiments  on  the  Greyhound,  and  it  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  remind  this  Society  that,  while  the  experiments 
themselves  were  admirable  in  every  way,  the  Oreyhound  had 
a  very  poor  model  compared  with  modern  steamers,  and  her 
machinery  also  was  much  different  from  that  we  now  use. 
As  a  result,  the  data  of  the  Oreyhound  experiments  are  of  very 
little  use  as  a  guide  for  modern  hulls  and  machinery.  For  ex- 
ample, Froude  gave  as  a  result  of  his  experiments  that  the 
effective  H.P.,  or  power  actually  applied  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance of  the  hull  was  only  from  37  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
I.H.P.  of  the  engines.  About  10  years  or  so  ago  the  late  Mr. 
William  Denny  q noted  a  case  where  a  comparison  of  the  I.H.P. 
with  the  effective  H.P.  as  determined  by  model  experiments 
made  by  the  younger  Froude  had  shown  the  ratio  to  have  risen 
to  60  per  cent.,  and  some  calculations  that  I  have  hod  made 
for  some  of  our  new  ships  has  shown  the  ratio  to  be,  in  some 
cases,  nearly  75  per  cent.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  we  should  not 
let  our  admiration  for  Mr.  Froude's  great  reputation  lead  to 
the  unqualified  acceptance  of  statements  based  on  his  experi- 
ments on  the  Greyhound. 

Another  objection,  also,  comes  from  the  fact  that  there  has 
gradually  grown  up  a  belief  that  propulsion  by  twin  screws 
b  more  economical  than  by  a  single  screw.  This  belief,  I 
think,  is  based  to  a  great  extent  on  the  admirable  paper  rean 
by  my  friend.  Dr.  White,  the  Director  of  Naval  Constructiop 
of  the  British  Navy  .before  the  Institution  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects in  April,  1878,  where  he  showed  that  a  comparison  of 
some  single  and  twin  screw  ships  of  the  British  Navy  indicated 
a  decided  economy  in  propulsion  by  twin  screws.  I  give 
below  a  table  from  his  article  *  simply  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  part  of  the  reason  for  the  increased  economy  of  twin 
screws  may  have  been  due  to  their  smaller  diameter  and  greater 
helicoidal  area.  It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  the  slip  of 
the  single  screws  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  twin 
screws,  and  by  calculating  the  indicated  thrust  p)er  square  foot 
of  helicoidal  area  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  nearly  twice  as 
great  for  the  single  screws  as  for  the  twins.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  allowing  more  indicated  thrust  for  small,  quick-run- 
ning propellers  than  for  large,  slow-moving  ones ;  bat  here 
the  conditions  arc  reversed.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the 
speed  of  tips  of  the  single  screws  is  about  17  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  of  the  twins,  which  would  make  the  resistance  per 
square  foot  nearly  40  per  cent,  greater. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  marked  superior- 
ity of  the  twin-screw  ships  over  those  with  single  screws,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  there  are  numerous  instances  of  single-screw 
ships  in  which  the  I.H.P.  per  square  foot  of  wetted  surface  is 
less  than  for  the  war  vessels  quoted  by  Dr.  White.  For  exam- 
ple, the  steamship  Charlu  V.,  built  by  Messrs.  A.  &  J.  Inglis, 
has  an  immersed  surface  of  about  15,180  sq.  ft.  She  is  333 
ft.  on  L.  W.L.  by  33  ft.  9  in.  beam,  and  on  trial  had  a  mean 
draft  of  14  ft.  10  in.,  giving  a  displacement  of  2,478  tons.  At 
14  knots  the  I.H.P.  was  1,575,  or  0.104  I.H.P.  per  square  foot 
of  wetted  surface.  Another  vessel,  the  Bototruihana,  has  13,- 
650  sq.  ft.  of  wetted  surface,"  and  is  285  ft.  X  35  ft.  2  in.  X  15 
ft.  7|  in.,  displacing  2,543  tons.  At  14  knots  the  I.H.P.  is 
1,925,  or  0.141  I.H.P.  per  square  foot  of  wetted  surface. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  vessels  are  much  smaller  than 
the  war  vessels,  and  also  that  the  ratio  of  wetted  surface  to 
displacement  is  higher,  thus  giving  a  larger  divisor.  Data  are 
available,  however,  of  the  performances  of  some  larger  mer- 
chant ships.  Thus  the  Umbria  and  Etruria  have  43,980  sq. 
ft.  of  wetted  surface,  13,300  tons  displacement,  and  are  500 
ft.  X  57  ft.  6  in.  X  26  ft.  6  in.  At  14  knots  the  I.H.P. 
per  square  foot  of  wetted  surface  is  0.121.  In  the  case  of  the 
Oregon,  the  ratio  was  0.118  ;  in  the  Servia,  0.119,  and  in  the 
Gallia,  0.127. 

These  cases  all  go  to  show  that,  so  far  as  a  comparison  based 
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on  I.H.P.  per  square  foot  of  wetted  surface  is  concerned,  the 
single-screw  vessels  made  an  even  better  showing  than  Uiose 
with  twin  screws  whose  performances  have  been  quoted.  The 
Neu)  York  and  the  Olympia,  however,  make  a  better  showing 
than  the  older  twin-screw  vessels,  giving,  at  14  knots,  the  3«w 
York  0.115  I.H.P.  and  the  Olympia  0.146  I.H.P.  per  square 
foot  of  wetted  surface,  or  about  the  same  as  the  single-screw 
merchantmen. 

The  facts  thus  stated  would  seem  to  leave  it  at  least  an  open 
question  whether  the  increased  economy  of  the  triple  screws  is 
not  due  to  the  center  screw  working  in  the  wake,  but  there 
are  others  which  make  it  seem  the  probable  solution.  Wlien 
the  Columbia  was  designed  there  was  a  general  belief  that  the 
race  from  the  side  screws  would  cause  the  center  screw  to 
work  in  water  having  a  stemward  motion,  and  it  was  the  in- 
tention to  give  it  about  10  per  cent,  more  pitch  than  the  side 
screws.  However,  before  the  Columbia  was  tried,  it  was 
learned  that  the  trials  of  the  Kaiserin  Augusta,  the  German 
triple-screw  vessel,  had  shown  that,  if  given  such  an  increase 
of  pitch,  the  center  screw  could  not  work  up  to  the  designed 
numtter  of  revolutions.  When  the  Columbia  was  tried,  all  the 
screws  were  given  the  same  pitch  (21  ft.  6  in.),  but  the  center 
screw  ran  some  five  revolutions  per  minute  slower  than  Uie 
side  screws,  and  the  mean  effective  pressure  of  its  engine  re- 
duced to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  was  nearly  3  lbs.  more  than 
that  of  one  of  the  side  screws.  In  the  case  of  the  Minneapolii, 
the  pitch  of  the  center  screw  was  set  at  6  in.  less  than  that  of 
the  side  screws  (21  ft.  6  in.  and  22  ft.),  and  ran  about  one  revolu- 
tion faster  than  they  with  an  aggregate  mean  effective  press- 
ure greater  by  3  lbs.  and  nearly  700  more  I.H.P.  Now, 
clearly,  this  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  for- 
ward wake  exerts  a  very  strong  pressure,  and,  as  we  have  the 
undoubted  facts  of  the  high-speed  and  moderate  H.P.,  the 
action  of  the  screw  cannot  have  interfered  with  the  stream  in 
action  enough  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the  ship. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  most  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  increased  economy  of  propulsion  is  that,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  the  center  screw,  which  occupies  the  same  position  as 
the  propeller  in  single-screw  vessels,  profits  by  the  forward 
motion  of  the  frictional  wake,  and  this  without  interfering 
with  the  stream  line  motion  sufficiently  to  increase  the  vessel's 
resistance. 

In  discussing  this  question  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  triple 
screws  with  some  friends,  it  was  suggested  that  possibly  it  was 
not  entirely  fair  to  compare  the  performances  by  Froude's 
Law,  because  the  Minneapolis  is  longer  than  the  New  York 
and  the  Olympia,  and,  therefore,  better  adapted  to  high  speeds, 
as  the  wave-making  resistance  would  be  less  proportionally 
than  for  the  shorter  ships.  While  I  did  not  believe  that  any 
difference  due  to  this  cause  could  account  for  the  material 
difference  which  exists,  I  thought  the  suggestion  worthy  of 
examination,  and  so  have  had  one  of  my  assistants  calculate 
the  power  required  to  tow  each  ship  at  the  sp>eed  she  actually 
made  on  trial,  dividing  it  into  skin-friction  and  wave-making 
resistance,  using  the  formulae  and  constants  given  in  the  recent 
work  of  my  friend.  Naval  Constructor  Taylor,  entitled  "  Re- 
sistance of  Ships  and  Screw  Propulsion." 

These  calculations  take  cognizance  of  the  slight  variation  in 
the  coefficient  of  skin  friction,  due  to  the  difference  in  length, 
as  well  as  the  influence  upon  the  wave-making  resistance  of 
the  relation  between  length  and  displacement.  The  power 
thus  found  is  the  useful  work  done  in  propulsion,  and  its  ratio 
to  the  H.P.  of  the  engines  may  be  called  the  efficiency  of 
propulsion. 

It  may  still  be  objected  that  the  comparison  should  be  be- 
tween the  useful  work  and  the  power  delivered  to  the  pro- 
peller shaft,  but,  in  addition  to  the  trouble  of  making  the  cal- 
culation, it  is  to  be  considered  that  we  are  comparing  the  sys- 
tems, including  the  engines,  and  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
be  thought  that  the  New  York  is  at  a  disadvantage  on  account 
of  having  four  engines,  the  Olympia,  on  the  same  line  of  teft- 
soning,  would  be  at  an  advantage  as  having  only  two. 

The  formulae  used  are  : 

For  skin-friction  resistance,  R/  —  f.  S.  F'*»,  where 

/  =  coefficient  of  skin  friction  from  Taylor's  tables. 

8  =  welted  surface. 

V  =  speed  in  knots  per  hour. 

in    ^"-  ■  -    •   i 

For  wave-making  resistance,  12,  =  6„  —  V*,  where  ' 

L  : 

b„  =  coefficient  taken  from  Taylor's  data. 

.D  =  displacement  in  tons. 

Z  =  length  on  load  water  line  in  feet.  , 

V=  speed  in  knots. 
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We  then  get  the  following  tahle 

g 

Speed     T  S  ^ 
knota.     ^|3 

an'' 

Wave- making 

reilttance. 

Lb«. 

n 

I.H.P.  for 
aiefnl  work. 

H** 
►4 

HInneauolia... 

New  York 

Olrmpia 

23.07       8i,0!i0 
21.00       73.880 
21.60       61,375 

104,420 
85,360 

8e,iso 

186.450 
159,340 
143,625 

13,790 
10,268 
9,660 

20,366 
16,947 
16,850 

67.72 
60.50 
56.73 

:  The  increased  efficiency  of  the  triple  screws  orer  twins  is 
thus,  in  the  case  of  the  New  York,  11.8  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Olympia,  19.38  per  cent. 

lln  comparisons  such  as  we  have  been  making,  a  very  im- 
portant matter  must  not  be  overlooked — the  standardization 
of  the  indicators  and  the  correction  of  the  mean  pressures  for 
the  errors  found.  Since  the  trial  of  the  Yorktown,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1889,  the  first  case  in  which  the  indicator  errors  were  con- 
siaered,  nearly  a  thousand  tests  of  indicators  have  been  made 
and  reported  to  the  bureau  of  which  I  am  chief,  and  we  have 
found  that  indicators  submitted  as  flrst-class  have,  in  many 
cases,  shown  errors  so  great  that  allowance  for  them  would 
reduce  the  mean  pressure  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  Until  re- 
cently it  was  assumed  that  the  indicators  were  correct,  so  that 
it  may  have  happened  that  differences  in  H.P.,  on  which  se- 
rious arguments  were  based,  were  uot  real,  but  due  to  one  set 
of  indicator  springs  having  a  very  large  error. 
"  In  the  comparison  of  the  performances  of  the  New  York  and 
the  triple-screw  ships,  I  feel  assured  that  we  do  not  run  this 
risk,  as  the  indicators  in  each  case  were  tested  by  the  same 
officer,  who  is  probably  the  best  expert  at  such  work  in  the 
country,  the  errors  were  in  every  case  moderate,  and  the  mean 
pressures  were  in  all  cases  corrected.  The  indicators  of  the 
Olympia  were  also  standardized,  but  by  another  officer,  and  by 
a  slightly  diilerent  method.  I  believe  her  H.P.  is  substantially 
accurate,  but  it  is  not  comparable  with  the  others  with  the 
same  strictness  as  they  are  with  each  other, 
tl  As  has  already  been  stated,  it  was  not  anticipated,  when 
triple  screws  were  adopted,  that  their  use  would  give  any  in- 
crease of  economy  of  propulsion,  their  adoption  being  due 
mainly  to  constructive  reasons,  and  incidentally  to  secure 
economy  at  cruising  speeds.  It  appears  now,  however,  that 
this  method  does  give  an  increase  of  economy  at  maximum 
powers.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  for  very  high-speed 
ships,  this  arrangement  would  commend  itself,  and,  if  it  were 
not  dangerous  to  prophesy,  I  should  be  prepared  to  anticipate 
the  adoption  of  triple  screws  for  all  the  new  "  flyers"  that 
enter  for  the  transatlantic  race.  In  this  connection  the  closing 
remarks  of  Dr.  White,  in  the  paper  already  referred  to,  are 
highly  interesting,  and  it  would  seem  that,  by  substituting 
triple  for  twin  screws,  and  Minneapolis  for  Iris  his  remarks 
would  apply  now.     They  are  as  follows  : 

"  Looking  to  the  future  of  steam  navigation,  one  thing 
seems  certain— greater  speeds  will  be  attained  than  are  iu)w 
reached.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  considerable  in- 
crease in  fineness  of  form,  or  in  the  ratio  of  length  to  breadth, 
will  be  adopted  in  future  ships  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
their  resistance.  Any  increase  in  the  load-draughts  is  also 
clearly  inadmissible.  The  greater  engine  powers  which  will 
probably  be  used  in  the  swifter  ships  will  consequently  have 
to  be  applied  on  a  limited  draft  of  water  ;  and  hence  it  may 
be  anticipated  that  at  no  very  distant  date  the  designs  of  swift 
mail  steamers  will  be  subject  to  conditions  resembling  those 
sketched  above  for  the  Iris.  The  extreme  draft  will  not  per- 
mit a  use  of  the  single  screw  with  a  disk  area  bearing  anything 
like  the  ordinary  ratio  to  the  I. H.P.  ;  and  it  will  become  neces- 
sary either  to  depart  from  established  precedents  in  the  ratio 
of  pitch  to  diameter  of  single  screws,  to  adopt  twin  screws,  or 
to  accept  ^eater  speeds  of  pistons  and  propellers  than  are  now 
common  in  large  marine  engines.  At  the  present  moment 
there  is  no  great  urgency  in  deciding  between  these  rival  meth- 
ods, and  I  have  no  wish  to  attempt  a  prediction  as  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  future.  The  matter  is,  however,  one  well  deserv- 
ing the  careful  consideration  of  marine  engineers  and  naval 
architects." 

~'.  A  few  words  more  and  I  shall  finish.  It  would  be  a  natural 
supposition  that,  having  built  the  two  fastest  cruisers  in  the 
world  for  our  Navy,  every  naval  officer  would  rejoice  at  their 
possession  and  be  proud  of  them.  I  regret  to  learn,  however, 
that  we  are  in  a  mild  way  repeating  the  experience  of  the 

Wampanoag,  which,  as  some  of  you  may  remember,  was  de- 
clared a  failure  by  a  board  of  naval  officers,  although  she  was 
far  and  away  the  fastest  vessel  in  the  world,  being  several 
knots  faster  than  anything  else  afloat,  and,  as  some  believe. 


an  important  factor  in  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims 
at  Gteneva.  Now  the  cry  is  raised  that,  although  we  have  the 
fastest  ships,  they  cannot  carry  coal  enough  to  go  across  the 
ocean  at  full  speed.  In  fact,  some  say  that  we  don't  want 
such  fast  ships  ;  and  others,  echoing  the  jealous  wails  of  a  few 
of  our  transatlantic  friends,  have  actually  talked  about  the 
ships  being  failures. 

It  seems  very  hard  to  satisfy  our  critics.  Before  we  began 
the  building  of  our  new  Navy  it  was  constantly  hurled  in  our 
teeth  that  we  were  behind  the  times  ;  that  we  couldn't  build 
as  good  ships  as  they  did  abroad,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  Now  we  have  beaten  our  foreign  friends,  and  we 
are  told  that  fast  ships  are  useless.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
idea  so  cleverly  put  by  my  friend,  Nixon,  of  Cramp's,  in  re- 
gard to  battle  ships  is  equally  true  of  fast  cruisers.  Explaining 
why  we  should  not  rely  on  monitors  alone,  he  said  ;  "  Vou 
can't  get  as  much  fight  out  of  two  million  dollars  as  out  of 
five."  So  it  is  with  these  fast  cruisers.  We  don't  want  our 
Navy  to  consist  of  them  alone,  and,  as  I  said  here  last  year,  I 
believe,  for  mere  peace  cruisers,  we  have  overspeeded  many 
of  our  ships  ;  but  m  time  of  war  I  believe. there  is  a  great  field 
for  just  such  ships  as  our  triple-screw  cruisers— the  fastest 
vessels  now  afloat. 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN. 


Thb  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publications  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  to  help  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  the  infor- 
mation which  will  help  make  our  list  more  complete  or  correct, 
or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind  of 
accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a  great 
favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  October, 
has  been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDEKTS  IN  OCTOBEB. 

Toledo,  O.,  October  1. — Train  wreckers  succeeded  in  wreck- 
ing a  passenger  train  on  the  Wabash  Railroad  at  Maumee,  12 
mues  south  of  here  today.  F.  N.  Smith,  engineer,  was  killed, 
and  A.  H.  Day,  fireman,  fatally  hurt. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  1. — Charles  Avery,  an  engineer  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  had  his  foot  crushed  between  a 
draw-head  of  an  engine  and  a  flat  car  to-day. 

Benson,  Ariz.,  October  1. — E.  G.  Roesler,  an  engineer,  was 
seriously  scalded  by  the  bursting  of  a  flue  on  an  engine  of  the 
Mexico  &  Arizona  Railroad,  and  died  of  his  injuries. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Octol)er  1.— A  passenger  train  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Topelta  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  collided  with  a  freight  train 
on  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Cr.uncil  Bluffs  Railroad 
south  of  here,  as  a  result  of  disobedience  of  train  orders  by 
the  freight.  C.  E.  Page,  engineer  on  the  passenger  train,  had 
his  leg  broken  and  was  internally  injured. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  October  2.— Martin  Ford,  an  engineer 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  was  caught  between  cars, 
and  had  his  pelvis  crushed  ;  lie  is  in  a  precarious  condition. 

Baraboo,  Wis.,  October  2. — A  cattle  train  on  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway  ran  into  a  freight  train  at  Lavalle  this 
morning.     Engineer  Sullivan  received  severe  injuries. 

Leavenworth,  Kan.,  October  2. — A  special  passenger  train 
on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  ran  into  an  ojien  switch  at 
South    Leavenworth    to-day.     Engineer  Alix   McCambridge 

Jumped,  and  was  severely  cut  about  the  face.  Fireman  Lee 
tlanchard  also  jumped,  and  sustained  injuries  of  the  arm. 

Laredo,  Tex.,  October  2. — A  wreck  occurred  on  the  Mexican 
National  Railway  near  Monterey  to-dav.  A  double  header 
freight  train  struck  a  cow,  ditching  both  engines.  Engineer 
Dan  Drennan  was  killed  outright,  and  Engineer  Joe  Sharp  was 
scalded,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  in  the  evening. 

Wakefield,  Mass.,  Octol)er  4.— An  extra  passenger  train  on 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  ran  into  a  freight  train  at  this 
point  to-day  at  noon.  The  engineer  and  fireman  of  the  extra 
were  badly  injured. 

Smithfield,  Mo.,  October  4.— An  engine  and  12  cars  on  the 
Union  F^ific  Railroad  jumped  the  track  at  this  point.  En- 
gineer IBke  Ketchum  and  Fiieman  Tom  Warren  were  instant- 
fyklflodt^-"-- 
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Z  Bristol,  Tenn.,  October  7.— A  train  wrecker  put  a  bolt  on  a 
rail  on  the  Southern  Railway  near  here  to-day,  causing  an  ex- 
press train  to  jump  the  track.  Samuel  Smith,  engineer,  had 
his  leg  broken,  wasscaldetl,  and  was  buried  under  the  wrecked 
train,  and  will  probably  die  from  his  injuries.  Will  Holmes, 
fireman.  Lad  his  head  cut  and  was  badly  scalded. 

Tomahawk,  Wis.,  October  8. — Train  wreckers  sawed  the 
timber  supporting  the  Sou  Line  Railway  bridge  at  Tomahawk, 
and  wrecked  the  west-bound  passenger  train.  The  engine 
plunged  into  the  river,  and  the  body  of  the  fireman  is  buried 
beneath  the  engine.    The  engineer  had  both  his  legs  broken. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  October  8. — In  a  collision  between  two 
freight  trains  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Rail- 
way at  Walworth  to-day.  Fireman  George  Soulier  sustained 
fractures  of  three  ribs  and  was  otherwise  injured. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  October  8. — A  fast  mall  train  on  the  Louis- 
ville &.  Nashville  Railroad  was  wrecked  at  a  siding  67  miles 
from  here  to-da}r.  Engineer  Joseph  Lewis  and  Fireman  James 
Burnes  were  seriously  injured. 

Clinton,  la.,  October  8.— Engineer  John  Haley  jumped  from 
his  engine  at  La  Force  this  morning,  thinking  that  a  collision 
with  a  train  on  a  siding  was  inevitable  ;  he  struck  a  switch  and 
was  torn  almost  in  two. 

"Seymour,  la.,  Octobers.— A  freight  train  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  jumped  the  track  at  Sleepy 
Hollow  this  morning.  Engineer  Gerald  Nolan  and  Fireman 
Marshall  Lowe  were  instantly  killed. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  9.— Fireman  Frank  George  was 
Instantly  killed  on  the  West  Penn  liailroad  by  being  struck 
by  a  passing  train. 

Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  October  9.— A  passenger  train  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  FO  Railroad  ran  into  a  steer  50  miles  east 
of  here  to-day.     The  engineer  and  fireman  were  slightly  hurt. 

Asheville,  N.  C,  October  9. — A  freight  train  on  the  Ashe- 
ville  &  Spartanburg  Railroad  ran  away  down  a  heavy  grade 
on  the  Salada  Mountain  this  morning  ;  the  train  was  wrecked 
at  the  bottom,  and  Fireman  York  was  buried  under  the  wreck- 
age and  killed. 

Shreveport,  La.,  October  10.— A  freight  train  on  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  ilailway  ran  into  some  loaded  cars  near  here  to  day. 
The  engineer  had  his  leg  broken,  and  was  scalded  about  the 
head  and  face  ;  Fireman  Tom  Hurndon  had  one  hip  dislocated 
and  both  legs  broken. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  10.— Frank  E.  Grady,  a  fireman 
on  the  Brooklyn  Elevated  Itailroad,  while  at  work  slushing 
the  front  end  of  his  engine,  was  thrown  from  his  position  and 
jammed  between  the  wheels  of  the  engine  and  a  girder  by  the 
side  of  the  track.  His  left  leg  was  entirely  severed  and  his 
body  was  frightfully  crushed. 

The  Dalles,  Ore.,  October  12. —A  passenger  train  on  the 
Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company's  Lme  was  wrecked 
near  here  to-day.  The  fireman  and  engineer  were  seriously 
injured. 

Montclair,  N.  J.,  October  12.— A  boiler  explode*!  on  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  at  this  point  to- 
day.    The  fireman  was  killed  and  the  engineer  fatally  injured. 

Spiingfleld,  III.,  October  12.— A  train  wrecker  drove  a 
coupling  pin  into  a  frog  in  a  switch  of  the  Wabash  Railroad 
at  Rivington,  wrecking  the  passenger  train.  Engineer  Stew- 
art and  William  Jones  are  badly  injured. 

Chicago,  111.,  October  12.— John  Haley,  an  engineer  on  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  jumped  from  his  engine 
to-day,  when  it  ran  over  a  man,  and  was  killed, 

Newbem,  N.  C,  October  16.— A  freight  train  on  the  Chesa- 
peake, Ohio  &  Southwestern  Railway  was  wrecked  2  miles 
west  of  here  this  morning.  Engineer  McCaine  and  Fireman 
Kilco}[ne  were  dangerously  injured.  The  wreck  was  caused 
by  train  wreckers  placing  ties  across  the  trestle. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Octoter  18.— A  collision  occurred  in  the 
yards  of  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad 
near  Acker  Station  to-day.  Engineer  John  S.  C.  Eastman  was 
seriously  injured,  as  was  also  Engineer  Bryant. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  October  19.— A  collision  occurred  on  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  this  morning  at 
Drownville.  Two  firemen  were  hurt,  one  having  his  ankle 
broken. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  20.— A  passenger  train  on  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad  ran  into  a 
freight  train  at  Glen  Mills  to-day.  Engineer  Rambo  jumped 
from  his  engine,  and  was  slightly  hurt. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  October  20. —A  fast  express  train  jumped 
the  track  at  Willard  Tunnel  early  this  morning.  Engineer 
Cummins  and  Fireman  Owings  were  seriously  hurt. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  October  20.— Charles  F.  Fredericks,  an 
engineer  on  the  West  Virginia  Central  liailroad,  was  killed 
here  this  morning  by  being  caught  between  two  trains. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  October  20.— A  freight  train  on  the  Illi- 


nois Central  Railroad  jumped  the  track  near  Calhoun  Station, 
Miss.,  this  morning  ;  Engineer  Cotton  had  his  wrist  dislocated. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Octol)er  21.— A  freight  train  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  ran  into  an  open  switch  to-night  and  plunged 
down  a  15-ft.  embankment.  The  engine  men  jumped  and 
were  slightly  injured. 

Delaware,  O.,  October  22. — A  parallel  rod  on  a  pushing  en- 
gine on  the  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  &  Toledo  Railroad  was 
broken  here  to-day.  The  engmeer,  on  reversing  the  engine, 
broke  the  other  bar  ;  he  is  badly  injured  and  suBers  from  a 
dislocated  knee-cap. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  October  22. —A  collision  occurred  be- 
tween a  passenger  and  stock  train  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  near  Walker  to-night.  Con  Connors,  the  engineer  of 
the  freight,  had  both  legs  broken,  and  will  probably  die  ;  Carl 
Hunsacker,  fireman  of  tlie  freight,  was  less  badly  injured  about 
the  legs. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  22. — George  Chase,  an  engineer 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  was  fatally 
scalded  this  afternoon  by  the  bursting  of  a  steam  pipe  at  New 
Rochelle  ;  the  fireman  was  also  scald^,  but  not  so  severely. 

Camden,  O.,  October  22. — Robert  Hodgin,  Jr.,  a  fireman 
on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad, 
was  seriously  injured  by  l)eing  struck  by  a  water-lank  pipe  at 
Barnet's  Station,  2  miles  north  of  here  to-day. 

Boston,  Mass.,  October  24.— A  misplaced  switch  in  the  yard 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  was  the 
cause  of  a  collision  between  two  trains  to-day.  Engineer 
Nicols  was  hurt  about  the  arms,  and  Engineer  Winchenbach 
was  somewhat  injured. 

Olathe,  Kan.,  October  24. — A  freight  train  on  the  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  liailroad  ran  into  an  empty  Iwx 
car  that  had  blown  on  to  the  main  line  from  a  side  track.  Fire- 
man Lincoln  Stewart  was  killed  by  being  buried  under  the 
ruins.  Engineer  Smith  jumped,  and  was  severely  injured  by 
dislocating  the  left  shoulder  and  receiving  internal  injuries. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  26.— An  engine  and  30  cars  on  the 
Macon  &  Northern  Railroad  went  through  a  burning  trestle 
this  morning.  Engineer  Gay  was  instantly  killed  by  being 
scalded  to  death. 

Bristol,  Pa.,  October  28. — A  fast  freight  train  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  crashed  into  the  rear  end  of  a  work  train  at 
Croyden  Station  this  morning.  The  engineer  of  the  freight, 
Ed.  Stow,  jumped  from  his  engine,  and  sustained  a  scalp 
wound  and  severe  contusion  of  the  body  ;  Henry  Kenney, 
fireman  of  the  construction  engine,  had  bis  shoulder  fractured. 

Boston,  Mass.,  October  28.— An  engine  on  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  suddenly  left  the  rails  and  capsized  on  an  em- 
bankment near  Orient  Heights  this  morning.  Engineer  Peter 
Hanson  was  internally  injured. 

Lima,  O.,  October  29.— A  fast  freight  on  the  Pittsburgh, 
Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad  was  run  into  at  the  rear  east 
of  Otfowa  Bridge  to-day.  Engineer  John  Koehler  and  Fire- 
man E.  D.  Rhoades  were  severely  injured,  but  not  seriously. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  October  30.— An  express  train  on  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  Railway  ran  into  an  open  switch 
near  here  to-day,  and  collided  with  the  rear  end  of  a  coal  train. 
Engineer  Lynott  was  instantly  killed,  and  Fireman  Elmer 
Scull  received  fatal  injuries.  On  the  passenger  train,  Valen- 
tine Butler,  the  engineer,  escaped  with  a  few  bruises ;  Fire- 
man Hoeev  was  caught  in  the  wreck  of  the  engines  and  scald- 
ed to  death. 

Our  report  for  October,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  44  accidents, 
in  which  13  engineers  and  11  firemen  were  killed,  and  28  en- 
gineers and  20  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the  acci- 
dents may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Boiler  explosion 1 

Broken  side  rod 1 

Burned  trestle 1 

Cars  blown  on  track . .  2 

Cattle  on  track  2 

Caught  between  cars 8 

Caught  between  engine  and  cars 1 

Collisions 10 

Derailments 6 

Flue  bursting 2 

Jumping  from  engine 2 

Misplaced  switch 4 

Runaway  train 1 

Run  over 1 

Struck  bv  obstruction 1 

Thrown  from  engine 1 

Train  wreckers 5 

Unknown 1 

Total 44 
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WATER-TUBE  BOILERS  AND  THEIR  APPLICA- 
TION TO  WAR  VESSELS.* 


By  J.  Nastoupil. 
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Fig.  I. 


Water-tubb  boilers  are  boilers  wherein  the  water  to  be 
evaporated  is  contained  in  tubes  whose  walls  are  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  gases  of  combustion,  and  therefore  form  the 
heating  surfaces  of  the  boiler.  As  the  water  contained  in  the 
tubes  is  heated  it  rises  into  the  space  above,  causing  a  circu- 
lation in  the  boiler.  While  the  warm  and  specifically  lighter 
water  rises  into  the  water  spwce  above  an  equal  amount  of 
cooler  and  speciflcallv  heavier  water  descends. 

Such  a  circulation  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  where  the  heated  water 
rises  at  B,  while  the  cooler  water  flows  back  through  C.  The 
rapidity  of  the  circulation  can  be  increased  by  introducing  the 
feed-water  at  D.  The  case  often  occurs  that  the  water  in  one 
part  is  lighter,  because  it  is  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water,  as 
represented  by  fig.  2,  and  the  hydrostatic  law  seems  at  fault, 
for  it  is  independent  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  on  the  cross- 
section  ;  so  the  circulation  of  the  water  will  be  maintained 
by  the  generation  and  the  movement  of  the  steam. 

A  strong  and  regular  circulation  of  the 
water  is  an  essential  feature  for  the  proper 
action  of  water-tube  boilers.  It  protects  the 
tubes,  which  are  subjected  to  high  temper- 
atures, from  burning,  it  equalizes  the  tem- 
perature and  the  expansion  of  the  whole 
boiler  structure,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
generation  of  steam  is  raided  to  the  highest 
possible  point.  The  circulation  of  the  wa- 
ter ought  not  to  be  injured  through  the 
choice  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  tubes. 
The  higher  the  temperature  and  the  greater 
the  corresponding  length  of  the  tub^,  just 
80  much  the  larger  must  the  cross-section 
of  the  same  be  made,  otherwise  the  tube, 
on  account  of  an  insufficient  circulation  of 
water,  will  only  deliver  a  stream  of  steam. 

The  form  of  boiler  given  in  fig.  3  shows 
that  if  the  sectional  area  of  the  tubes  at 
A  is  sufficient  for  the  circulation  of  the 
water,  then  that  at  B,  where  a  higher  temperature  exists,  will 
be  insufficient.  The  result  is  that  the  tubes  are  overheated, 
and  this  has  actually  occurred  in  many  miscalculated  water- 
tube  boilers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  further  requirement 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety,  that  the  sectional  area  of  the 
tube  should  not  exceed  a  certain  amount  in  order  that  the 
average  tubes  can  be  run  to  advantage.  It  is  upon  these 
grounds  that  the  diameters  of  water  tubes  for  the  different 
types  of  boilers  used  on  vessels  of  war  vary  between  the  wide 
limits  of  1  in.  and  4  in.,  while  the  boilers  for  vessels  engaged 
in  commerce  are  usually  fitted  with  tubes  of  the  larger  area. 

The  tubes  that  are  used  are,  for  the  most  part,  seamless  and 
of  steel,  but  copper  and  brass  are  also  employed.  In  long 
boilers  with  a  forced-draft  service  wide  variations  of  tempera- 
ture are  unavoidable  in  ce^lain  parts  of  a  marine  boiler,  cans 
ing,  especially  in  boilers  of  large  diameters,  marked  expan- 
sions and  contractions  of  the  parts  which  form  a  frequently 
recurring  source  of  leakages  and  damages.  This  is  especially 
the  case  where  the  flame  impinges  against  the  fire-tubes.  The 
recently  adopted  method  of  usmg  ferrules  as  a  protection  for 
these  joints  is  merely  a  palliative,  as  it  has  no  metallic  connec- 
tion either  with  the  tube  or  the  tube-sheet,  and,  therefore,  it 
soon  becomes  heated  to  a  glowing  temperature  and  burns 
away. 

A  similar  attachment  has  also  been  applied  to  water-tube 
boilers,  but  ;with  the  difference  that  the  tub^  are  subjected  to 
an  internal  pressure,  and  that  the  connections  must  be  placed 
in  such  a  position  that  they  are  protected  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  flame. 

As  for  the  present  construction  of  water-tube  boilers,  we 
find  that  we  must  thank  the  French  engineers  for  the  advances 
which  they  first  made  alon^  these  lines,  for  they  have  already 
made  a  successful  application  of  boilers  of  this  class  to  their 
vessels,  and  have  led  the  navies  of  other  nations  in  the  appli- 
cation. 

It  is,  of  course,  self-evident  that  special  types  of  water  tube 
boilers  must  have  been  developed  for  the  different  types  of 
vessels.  Especial  attention  must  necessarily  be  paid  to  their 
construction  and  their  performance,  in  so  far  as  they  are  to  be 
adapted  to  particular  services,  and  they  must  not  be  regarded 
solely  from  the  standpoint  of  their  general  adaptability  to  all 
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sorts  of  work.  In  order  to  specify  two  extreme  cases,  a  boiler 
which  would  be  thoroughly  well  fitted  for  application  to  a 
battleship  would  be  of  no  use  whatever  on  a  torpedo-boat. 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  it  is  possible  to  classify  all  of 
the  water-tube  boilers  that  have  thus  far  been  brought  out 
into  four  groups,  according  to  the  location  and  shape  of  the 
tubes  that  are  used.     These  groups  are  : 

a.  IVater-tube  boiUrt  trith  straight  and  level  tvbet. — This  group 
comprises  the  Perkins,  Belleville,  Palmer  and  Herreshoff 
boilers. 

b.  Water  tube  boiler*  mth  straight  and  inclined  <uiM.— These 
are  the  Root,  Watt,  Belleville.  Yarrow,  Oriolle,  Lagrafel 
D'Allest,  Sampson,  Durr,  and  Niclausse  boilers. 

e.  Water-tube  boilers  with  bent  tubes. — Of  such  are  the  first 
Belleville  boilers,  the  Rowan,  Ward,  Du  Temple,  Normand, 
Thorneycroft,  Yarrow,  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  Wilson  and  Olem- 
ing  &  Ferguson  boilers. 

d.  Waiertube  boilers  uith  spiral  tubes.— These  include  the 
Herreshoff,  Hohenstein.  Bellis  and  White  boilers. 

As  early  as  1879  the  French  despatch  boat  Le  Veitigeur,  of 
1,000  I.H.P.,  was  fitted  with  Belleville  boilers.  After  a  satis- 
factory service  of  the  boilers  for  a  period  of  about  three  yeara 
no  repairs  were  required.    The  French  Admiralty  haa  up  to 


the  present  time  applied  the  Belleville  boiler  to  vessels  of  all 
sizes  and  kinds,  including  among  the  gunboats  the  Crocodile, 
of  450  I.H.P.;  the  Active,  of  400  LH.P.;  the  I^er,  2,200 
I.H.P.;  the  Letrier,  2,200  I.H.P. 

It  has  also  been  applied  to  the  cruisers  Milan,  3,800  I.H.P.; 
Alger,  8,000  I.H.P.;  JlirondelU,  2,100  I.H.P.;  Higault  de  Gen- 
owt«v,  2,100  I.H.P.;  Latouche  2VmM«,  7,400  I.H.P.;  Chamy, 
7.400  I.H.P.;  Chamer,  7,400  LH.P.;  Bruix,  8,500  I.H.P.; 
Descartes,  8,500  LH.P.;  Pascal,  8,500  LH.P.;  Galilee,  6,500 
I.H.P.;  Catinat,  9,000  LH.P. 

In  addition  to  these  it  has  been  put  upon  the  coast  defense 
ship  Trihouart,  of  7.500  I.H.P.,  and  the  battleships  Brennua 
and  Bouvet,  of  14,000  I.H.P.  each. 

In  the  Russian  Navy  water-tube  boilers  of  the  Belleville 
type  are  used  in  the  armored  gunboats  Gra^asciji,  Qremjaseiji 
and  Otvaznji,  of  2,000  I.H.P.  each,  also  in  the  royal  yachts 
Marevo,  of  200  I.H.P.,  Standart,  15,000  I.H.P.  and  Ctarerma, 
800  I.H.P.,  as  well  as  in  the  armored  cruiser  Minin,  of  6,000 
LH.P. 

In  the  English  Navy  the  Belleville  boiler  has  proven  itself 
satisfactory  in  the  Sharpshooter,  of  3,500  I.H.P.,  and  it  has 
also  been  applied  in  the  new  first-class  cruisers  Poteerful  and 
Terrible,  of  26,000  I.H.P.  each. 

Referring  to  the  merchant  marine,  we  find  that  as  long 
ago  as  1871  the  Lagrafel  boiler  was  used  in  the  steamer  Isire, 
and  the  same  type  of  boiler  was  applied  to  the  steamers  Blidah 
and  Medea  in  1873,  remaining  installed  in  these  vessels  up  to 
the  present  day. 

In  1874  Lagrafel  boilers  were  set  in  the  steamers  Paoli  and 
Saphis,  remaining  in  service  until  the  sinking  of  these  ships 
at  the  end  of  seven  and  eleven  years,  respectively.  These 
same  boilers  were  applied  to  the  steamships  Colon,  Cabile  and 
Caid  in  1874, 1875  and  1876,  respectively,  and  remained  in  ser- 
vice for  many  years. 

The  steamer  Liban,  built  in  1882,  was  rebuilt  in  1891,  and 
had  Lagrafel  D'Allest  boilers  put  In  her.  The  Dom  Pedro 
was  reconstructed  in  the  same  way  ;  the  first  of  these  being 
engaged  as  a  general  tramp,  while  the  latter  made  regular  tripe 
between  Europe  and  South  America. 

In  1884  the  steamer  Ortegal,  of  1,800  I.H.P.,  belonging  to 
the  Messageries-Martimes  Co.,  was  fitted  with  compound  en- 
gines and  the  Belleville  boilers.  The  steamer  Sindh  (2,400 
I.H.P.),  belonging  to  the  same  company,  had  had  a  new  set 
of  boilers  of  the  same  kifl4  putVin  ber  many  years  previously. 
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The  same  typw  of  water-tube  boilers  Lave  been  put  in  the  new- 
est and  lareest  ships  of  this  same  company — namely,  the  Ays- 
tralien,  Potynegien,  Arrmmd  Behic,  Vilte  de  hi  Ciotat,  of  7,000 
I.H.P.  each,  and  the  E>nu:*l  Simons,  of  6,600  I.H.P. 
^The  steamer  Mitidjah  is  fitted  with  the  Oriolle  boiler. 

The  English  steamer  Nero,  belonginc  to  F.  Willson  &  Sons, 
of  Hull,  has  the  Bal)cock  &  Wilcox  boiler. 

The  Friant,  Ckarlts  Martel  and  Elan,  of  the  French  Navy, 
as  well  as  several  steam  yachts,  have  the  Niclausse  type  of 
boiler. 

The  White  water-tube  boiler  has  also  given  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  an  English  vedette  boat. 

DE8CKIPTI0N  OF  SOME  TYPE8  OF    WATER-TUBE  BOILEH8. 
I.  The  Babcot-k  &  Wilcox  boiler,  as  it  is  built  by  the  firm 
of  the  same  name  in  New  York  and  Glasgow,  is  shown  in 
figs.  4-6,  and  is  the  type  of  b  lilcr  used  on  the  steamship  Arm 
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Fig-    5- 
*  WILCOX  BOILER. 


In  this  case  the  working  pressure  is  200  lbs.  p<T  square 
inch,  yet  the  construction  is  so  sulmtantial.  as  far  as  strength 
sutHcient  for  safety  is  concerned,  that  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  con.struction  of  boilers  of  this  type  capable  ol  work- 
ing under  a  still  higher  pressure. 

The  boiler  is  constructed  of  two  different  nests  of  tul)e8.  in 
which  a  separate  circululion  of  water  is  maintained.     One  of 


tion  of  figs.  1-4  would  indicate.  These  groups  of  tubes  of 
four  each  can  be  readily  removed  through  the  hand-holes. 
The  stationary  boilers  of  this  make  have,  instead  of  a  group 
of  tubes,  a  single  tube  of  a  somewhat  larger  sectional  area.  , ; 
Over  this  nest  of  tubes,  and  like  unto  the  outer  shell  of  a 
boiler,  there  lie  two  cylindrical  steam  chambers,  of  which  the 
upper  one  contains  steam  only  when  the  boiler  is  in  service, 
while  the  lower  one  is  half  filled  with  water  and  steam. 

All  of  the  front  tubes  open  with  free  communication  into 
the  lower  steam  chamber,  while  those  at  the  back  communi- 
cate at  their  lower  end  with  a  common  mud  drum,  which  is 
titled  with  a  blow-off  cock.  While  the  boiler  is  in  service  the 
water  flows  through  the  inclined  tubes  and  enters  as  a  mix- 
ture of  steam  and  water  into  the  front  tubes,  and  is  delivered 
by  them  into  the  upper  connecting  pipes  into  the  lower  steam 
chamber,  where  the  water  and  steam  separate.  In  like  man- 
ner there  is  an  outflow  of  cooler  water  from  this  lower  steam 

chamber  or  drum  into  the  tubes  at 
the  back. 

The  second  system  of  tubes  con- 
sists especially  of  a  number  of  ver- 
tical tubes,  which  likewise  form  a 
portion  of  the  collateral  boiler  ar- 
rangements. The  lower  ends  of 
these  tubes  are  fastened  into  two 
four-cornered  horizontal  tubes, 
while  their  upper  ends  either  run 
directly  into  the  lower  steam  drum, 
but  always  below  the  normal  wa- 
ter-level, or  open  into  two  other 
horizontal  tut)es,  which  are  in  turn 
led  into  the  same  steam  drum,  but 
always  Itelow  the  normal  water- 
level.  Thewatercirculationin  this 
system  of  tubes  is  such,  that  the 
water  which  is  heate<i  in  the  ver- 
tical tubes  rises  and  flows  into 
the  steam  drum,  either  directly  or 
through  the  intermediary  of  the 
upper  horizontal  tube,  while  it 
leaves  the  drum  through  three  or 
four  tul>es  at  the  back  of  an  equiv- 
alent sectional  area. 

At  the  front  of  the  boiler  there 
is  still  another  tube  which  t(^ma 
a  part  of  the  boiler  framing,  and  is  connected  with  this 
latter  system  of  circulation.  Over  the  Ijoiler  at  the  base  of  the 
stack  a  tubular  heater  is  placed.  This  consists  on  one  end  of 
five  and  on  the  other  of  four  end  tubes,  which  are  connected 
with  each  other  l)y  an  equal  number  of  straight  tubes,  wherein 
the  water,  which  is  delivered  from  the  feed-pump,  enters  into 
the  lower  end  tulie  or  header  at  one  end  and  flows  through 
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these  nests  of  tutws  is  located  directly  over  the  grates,  and  is  a 
modification  of  the  water-tube  boiler  made  by  the  same  firm 
for  stationary  purposes.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  pairs  of 
front  tubes  of  sinuous  shape,  which  arc  connected  with  each 
other  by  means  of  separate  groupa.of  tubes,  as  the  lower  por- 


the  connecting  tubes  to  the  other  side,  and  thence  back  and 
fortli  till  it  enters  the  upper  header,  from  which  it  is  delivered 
into  the  boiler.  In  this  header  the  water  circulation  is  en- 
tirely mechanical  or  foiced,  and  depends  upon  the  running  of 
the  feed-puiup.    The  heating  surface  of  the  heater  is  usually 
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one-sixth  that  of  each  of  the  boilers,  and  as  it  is  the  coolest 
part  of  the  boiler,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  escaping 
products  of  combustion  can  be  hot  enough  to  raise  this  water 
up  to  the  temperature  of  evaporation,  so  there  is  no  genera- 
tion of  steam  m  the  heater,  but  this  first  occurs  in  the  boiler 
itself. 

^The  tubes  used  in  the  nest  that  is  located  directly  over  the 
Are  in  this  boiler  hare  an  internal  diameter  of  1^  in.,  and  a 
length  of  7  ft.;  the  side  vertical  tubes  are  3  in.  diameter,  are 
spaced  5  in.  apart  from  center  to  center,  and  are  about  9  ft. 
long,  while  the  tubes  in  the  heater  are  3  in.  in  diameter  and 
lire  approximately  7  ft.  6  in.  long.  The  side  construction 
consists  of  2  iu.  of  strong  mason  work  supporting  tlie  vertical 
tubes,  and  i  in.  of  strong  insulating  material  made  of  asbestos 
sheets  bound  together  with  lead  cement. 

The  front  and  back  consist  principally  of  doors,  which  give 
access  to  the  end  tubes  and  their  numerous  hand-holes. 

Three  fire-doors  are  usually  provided  for  the  stoking.  The 
^rate  surface  is  either  one  common  surface,  or  is  divided  by 
fire-brick  walls  into  three  parts  with  a  door  for  each  part,  an 
arrangement  that  permits  of  a  more  satisfactory  handling  of 
the  fire. 

A  peculiarity  of  these  boilers  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
tube  connections  are  simply  rolled  or  expanded  connections, 
and  that  no  screwed  stay  tubes  are  used.  By  avoiding  differ- 
ent thicknesses  in  the  shells  of  the  tubes,  such  a  boiler  will  be 
protected  from  the  strains  that  would  result  from  variations  of 
temperature  and  the  consequent  unequal  expansion.  The 
construction  guarantees  perfect  tightness  as  well  as  strength 
for  all  ordinary  services.  The  tubes  of  a  square  section  are 
also  connected  to  each  other  in  a  characteristic  manner  ;  it  is 
done  by  round  openings  into  which  the  tube  body  is  fastened 
by  rolling. 
"  The  hand-holes  arranged  for  the  rolling  of  the  tubes  must 
be  so  designed  as  to  be  closed  by  some  simple  device.  Their 
caps  are.removed  outwardly  so  that  the  pressure  tends  to  push 


dram,  need  no  further  bracing  at  this  point,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  the  remaining  parts  is  effected  by  friction  through  the 
rolling  out  of  the  tubes  in  the  tube-sheets. 

The  tubes  that  are  ordinarily  used  have  an  inside  diameter 
of  about  3}  in.,  a  thickness  of  i  in.,  and  are  spaced  4  in.  frpni 
center  to  center.     Serve  tubes  are  used  in  the  lower  rows. 

While  in  service  the  water-level  is  maintained  so  as  to  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  steam  drum,  and  the  circulation  of  water  is 
kept  up  by  the  water,  which  is  heated  in  the  tubes,  flowing 
out  into  the  front  water  leg  as  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water, 
and  thence  rising  directly  into  the  drum.  The  water  that  has 
thus  arisen  spreads  out  over  the  bottom  of  the  drum  and  flows 
down  through  the  back  leg,  from  which  it  is  received  into  the 
tubes. 

The  arrangement  of  the  course  of  the  products  of  combustion 
in  this  boiler  varies  somewhat  from  that  found  in  other  boil- 
ers of  the  water-tube  type.  These  boilers  are  usually  set  up 
in  pairs  near  each  other,  and  the  combustion  chamber  of 
the  two  is  a  common  space  located  t>etween  the  two  nests  of 
tubes.  Yet  each  boiler  is  fed  separately  and  has  a  distinct  cir- 
culation of  water  of  its  own.  The  bottom  row  of  tubes  is 
raised  about  3  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  grate.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  gases  of  combustion  from  passing  t>etween  the 
interstices  of  the  bottom  row  of  tubes,  simpl}'  formed  tiles  are 
laid  over  and  upon  them,  and  a  similar  layer  is  placed  on  the 
top  row.  The  spacing  of  the  outer  vertical  row  is  also  closed 
for  about  two-thirds  the  height  from  the  top  by  sheet  metal 
shields. 

The  design  is  very  clearly  shown  in  fig.  9,  wherein  the 
directions  indicated  by  the  arrows  show  the  course  that  the 
gases  of  combustion  must  follow.  They  will  be  seen  to  pass 
beneath  the  bottom  row  of  tubes  into  the  common  combustion 
chamber,  thence  sideways  through  the  nest  of  tubes  and  then 
to  spread  out  over  the  bottom  of  the  drum. 

This  arrangement  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  obtain  the 
most^perfect  combustion  possible,  by  remembering  that  the 
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them  off.  Tlic  tightness  of  the  cap  is  assured  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  bearing  surface  without  having  recourse  to  a 
packing  material.  The  strap  on  the  boiler  is  held  by  bolts, 
it  is  mule  in  one  piece,  and  so  formed  that  should  a  bolt  break 
and  the  cap  fall  only  a  slight  leak  would  be  the  result,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  steam  and  water  would  not  issue  forth.  The 
importance  or  such  a  detail  in  the  construction  is  very  impor- 
tant, when  we  consider  that  in  a  boiler  of  ordinary  size  there 
are  more  than  a  hundred  of  such  caps. 

II.  The  Lagrafel  D'Allest  boiler  (figs.  7-9),  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent built  by  the  firm  known  as  the  Forges  et  Chantiers  de  la 
Mediterrann€e  and  the  Fraissinet  Company,  of  Marseilles, 
has  a  certain  internal  likeness  to  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler. 

The  boiler  consists  of  two  water  legs,  which  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  a  numt>er  of  inclined  water  tubes  lying 
directly  over  the  fire.  These  water  legs  are  formed  of  two 
fiat  sheets  which  are  held  together  by  numerous  stay-bolts, 
and  they  are  closed  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  while  at  the  upper 
ends  they  are  open  into  a  steam  drum  of  cylindrical  form. 

In  the  construction  of  this  boiler  there  are  as  many  openings 
in  each  water  leg  as  there  are  tubes,  and  the  holes  in  the  outer 
sheets  are  larger  as  the  diameter  of  the  tubes  may  demand. 
The  tubes  are  fastened  in  the  tube-sheets  by  rolling  and  ex- 
panding, which  is  done  through  the  openings  in  the  outer 
sheet.  The  openings  in  the  outer  sheets  are  closed  by  cover- 
ings whose  lids  lie  inside  the  boiler,  and  which  are  held  in 
position  by  bolls  and  yokes  ;  the  joints  are  made  by  asbestos 
and  a  soft  copper  wire.  The  boiler  has  no  stay  tubes  ;  the 
water  hegfi,  which  are.coniiected_ftt.tlie.top_tluou£b.tl)e  8t«UD 


direct  rising  of  the  distilled  gases  through  the  interstices  of 
the  nest  of  tubes  would  subject  them  to  such  a  cooling  tem- 
perature that  the  unbumed  gases  could  not  unite  with  the 
oxygen. 

The  interior  cleanliness  of  the  tubes  and  water  legs  can  be 
easily  maintained  through  the  numerous  openings  in  the  latter. 
A  damaged  tube  can  either  be  plugged  or  cut  out  and  re- 
placed. 

III.  The  Oriolle  boiler  (figs.  10  and  11),  as  built  bv  the 
Messrs.  Oriolle  at  Nantes,  resembles  the  Lagrafel  boiler  in 
that  it  consists  of  two  water  legs  which  are  connected  to  each 
other  by  a  number  of  straight  tubes.  Only  one  of  these  legs, 
however,  is  in  communication  with  the  steam  drum,  and  that 
is  through  a  pipe.  The  tubes  are  located  directly  over  the 
fire,  and  onlv  single  tubes  are  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the 
furnace,  as  is  done  with  the  Lagrafel  boiler.  The  rows  of 
tubes  are  staggered,  so  that  a  tube  is  placed  over  the  spacing 
of  the  row  beneath.  The  gases  which  rise  from  the  fire 
thro^igh  the  spaces  in  this  nest  of  tubes  accomplish  a  greater 
heating  effect  by  this  arrangement  than  would  be  the  case 
were  the  tubes  placed  in  vertical  rows.  The  course  of  the 
draft  reminds  one  of  that  of  the  Lagrafel  boiler  in  its  older 
form. 

While  in  service  the  water-level  Is  kept  below  the  top  of  the 
upper  row  of  tubes.  The  water,  therefore,  flows  out  from 
the  lower  row  of  tubes  into  the  front  water  leg  and  upward 
In  it  to  the  water-level  and  then  back  through  the  adjacent 
tubes  to  the  leg  at  the  rear. 

Tt)9  tVb^  fiiAt  (g¥  uwd  ftie  2  is.  in  diameter.    The  cucula- 
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tion  should  be  brisk,  and  no  deposits  would  be  formed  even 
though  impure  water  were  used  in  service.  Nothing  but 
steam  is  contained  in  the  upper  tubes  while  the  boiler  is  at 
work,  and  this  steam  is  here  superheated.  As  these  tubes 
hajre  only  a  slight  beating  efficiency  as  compared  with  the 
tubes  that  aie  filled  with  water,  it  follows  that  they  bum  out 
sooner  than  the  latter. 

IV.  The  Yarrow  water-tube  boiler  (flg.  12)  also  consists  of 
two  water  legs,  whicJi  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  nest 
of  straight  tubes  and  opening  into  a  cylindrical  boiler  shell 
forming  a  steam  drum.  The  water  tubes  extend  even  through 
outer  sheets  of  the  water  legs,  and  are  fastened  in  each  of  the 
four  sheets  by  expanding,  which  is  done  with  a  simple  ma- 
chine. The  tubes  that  are  used  are  made  of  iron,  are  1^  in. 
outside  diameter,  and  are  cut  with  slots  at  that  point  which 
lies  within  the  water  leg  ;  their  ends  are  closed  with  a  simple 
screw  plug.  The  water  circulation  in  this  boiler  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Lagrafel  D'AUest  boiler. 


Fij.  12. 

TBK  YARKOW   BOILER. 

V.  The  Belleville  boiler  (figs.  1.3-16)  consists  of  a  scries  of 
nests  of  tubes,  which  are  arranged  near  each  other  over  the 
fire  and  are  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  heat  insulating  material. 
Each  nest  of  tubes,  which  is  called  an  "  element,"  contains  a 
number  of  straight  tubes  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
compressed  spiral.  The  tubes  are  screwed  into  forged  c:)n- 
nections.  The  connections  between 
the  elements  are  arranged  vertical- 
ly the  one  over  the  other,  and  so 
located  that  the  upper  end  of  one 
tube  lies  on  the  same  level  as  the 
lower  end  of  the  next  tube.  The 
connecting  pieces  or  beads  at  the 
front  end  have  two  openings 
through  which  the  opening  of  the 
tube  can  be  examined  or  the  tube 
cleaned.  With  these  facilities  an 
internal  inspection  can  lie  made 
with  an  electric  lamp,  which  is 
fastened  on  the  end  of  a  stick  for 
the  purpose  and  run  down  into  the 
tube.  A  simple  hand-hole  plate 
with  a  yoke  and  screw  is  used  for 
closing  this  opening.  All  of  the 
tubes  are  slightly  inclined.  For 
war  vessels  tubes  of  3  in.  diam- 
eter are  ordinarily  used,  but  for 
other  vessels  the  diameter  of  the 
tubes  is  usually  put  at  5  in.  The 
thickness  of  these  tubes  is  usu-| 
ally  i  in.  for  those  in  the 
rows  and  i  in.  for  those  in 
lower. 

At  the  from  end  each  element  is  brought  into  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  common  feed-water  pipe  by  means  ot  the  bottom 
head,  and,  at  the  top,  it  is  connected  in  a  similar  way  br  the 
top  head  with  the  outer  half  of  the  boiler-shaped  vessel  form- 
ing the  steam  drum.     Furthermore,  the  steam  drum^com- 


municates  through  svstem  of  piping  laid  in  its  bottom  and 
outer  half  of  its  shell  with  a  horizontal  water-pipe.  It  is  in 
this  system  of  piping  that  the  water  for  the  boiler  is  purified. 
The  feed-water  is  delivered  into  the  steam  drum  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  from  which  the  circulation  pipes  are  led  off. 

While  in  service  the  water-level  is  kept  somewhat  atx>ve  the 
bottom  of  the  drum,  and  the  circulation  of  the  water  flows 
through  each  element  successively — that  is,  out  of  the  com- 
mon horizontal  water  tube  down  to  the  bottom  tube,  into 
which  latter  the  water  flows  and  is  heated,  so  that  it  passes 
through  the  back  connection  as  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water 
into  the  tube  lying  above  it,  where  more  steam  is  generated, 
and  this  continues  from  one  to  the  other.  Through  each  tube 
of  an  element  there,  therefore,  streams  not  only  the  steam 
that  has  been  generated  in  the  tubes  that  lie  below  it,  but  also 
that  which  it  has  itself  produced.  Out  of  each  element  there 
pours  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water,  which  is  finally  separated 
m  the  drum  by  a  perforated  plate  construction.  There  on 
the  common  bottom  the  hot  water  mingles  with  the  incoming 
feed-water,  and  flows  out  through  the  circulation  tube  into 
the  feed-water  purifier  and  from  this  into  the  common  hori- 
zontal water-pipe,  whence  it  again  passes  into  the  circulation 
through  the  elements. 

The  fact  that  the  steam  generated  in  the  lower  tube  is  com- 
pelled to  pass  through  those  at  the  top,  increases  the  rapidity 
of  the  circulation  of  the  water  over  that  which  we  have  found 
in  other  water-tube  boilers  where  the  steam  flows  directly 
from  each  tube  into  the  drum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  speed 
of  the  circulation  suffers  a  marked  diminution  through  the 
manifold  changes  of  direction  due  to  the  course  which  it  has 
to  follow  in  passing  from  one  tube  to  the  next. 

The  feed-water  purifier  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  form  of 
boiler  ;  the  addition  itself  is  dependent  upon  the  method  of 
handling  the  feed-water,  and  has  been  developed  as  the  result 
of  practice. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  economy 
in  the  consumption  of  lubricants,  and  in  spite  of  the  passing 
of  the  feed-water  through  separators,  that  it  will  take  a  certain 
percentage  of  fats  and  salts  from  the  upfter  surfaces  of  con- 
densation which  is  deposited  upon  the  heating  surfaces  of  the 
boiler,  where  it  gives  many  causes  of  anxiety. 

In  service  these  boilers  are  served  With  small  doses  of  lime- 
water  in  attenuated  solutions.  It  mingles  with  the  feed-water 
delivered  by  the  pump  into  the  drum,  flows  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  bottom  before  going  out  into  the  circulating 
tut^,  and  mingles  with  that  mixture  of  steam  and  water  rising 
fr(.m  the  elements,  so  that  it  is  quickly  raised  to  the  boiling 
point.  As  a  result  of  this  sudden  raising  of  its  temperature, 
all  of  the  lime-salts  as  well  as  that  brought  in  by  the  feed- 
water,  together  with  the  lime  of  the  lime-water,  which  is 
slraiglitway  separated,  is  precipitated  in  a  powdered  form, 
and  mixing  in  this  finely  divided  state  with  the  oily  particles 
present  in  the  feed  water  is  carried  info  the  feed-water  puri- 
fier, through  which  the  water  for  the  boiler  flows  at  a  low 
velocity,  allowing  the  slime  to  be  deposited. 
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THE  BELLEVILLE  BOILER.  '  ;  ' 

Investigations  have  shown  that  this  process  is  very  perfectly 
carried  out,  and  that  the  heating  surfaces  remain  clean  ;  even 
though  sea-water  is  used  as  a  source  of  supply  for  wasteage, 
the  heating  surfaces  show  no  signs  of  deposits,  while  in  the 
purifier  a  thick  slimy  deposit  will  be  found. 
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This  method  of  handling  the  feed  water  with  lime  has  also 
been  used  in  the  working  of  the  Lagrafel  D'AUest  boilers, 
wherein  4  lbs.  of  lime  was  used  each  24  hours  per  1,000  I.U.  P. ; 
yet  with  this  boiler  the  separation  from  the  feed-water  before 
coming  in  contact  with  the  heating  surfaces  was  not  success- 
ful, and  the  deposits  were  found  chieflj'  at  the  lower  portion 
of  the  bacic  water  leg,  where  the  water  is  most  quiescent. 

All  the  connections  of  the  Belleville  boilers  are  made  with 
screws.  The  tubes  are  screwed  into  the  back  heads  and  the 
connection  strengthened  by  check  nuts  lower  down.  The 
front  heads  have  a  slip  joint,  with  threads  in  which  the  end  of 
the  tube  is  screwed,  and  where  it  is  held  by  a  check  nut.  It 
is  only  at  the  tube  ends  that  the  flame  impinges  against  a 
double  thickness  of  metal. 

The  simple  manner  in  which  the  repairs  of  this  boiler  are 
provided  for  deserves  to  be  followed  out,  for  a  boiler  can  be 
cleared  of  any  desired  element  by  slacking  off  the  fastenings  of 
the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  when  it  can  be  drawn  out  into 
the  fire-room.  Any  desired  tube  in  this  element  can  then  be 
removed,  by  taking  off  the  unscrewed  ring  piece  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  front  head  and  slipping  the  tube  out  of  the 
back  head,  from  which  it  has  been  unscrenred.  A  new  tube 
with  a  new  ring  piece  can  then  be  put  in  and  the  element  put 
back,  so  that  the  boiler  can  be  filled  and  under  steam  a^ain  in 
about  six  hours,  so  that  all  the  work  of  a  machinist  with  the 
help  of  the  fireman  can  be  dispensed  with. 
(to  bb  continded.) 


ism  has  on  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  on  this  point  it  says  : 
"  The  value  of  fixed  capital  laid  idle  by  the  strikes  in  various 
trades  during  1891  amounted  to  £9,493,000.  But  the  most 
fearful  indications  of  the  evil  wrought  by  strikes  which  oc- 
curred in  1891,  1892  and  1893  are  shown  by  the  exports  from 
Great  Britain  during  the  three  quarters  of  each  of  those  years 
ending  September  30.  The  totals  were  :  In  1891,  £187,475,- 
396  ;  in  1892,  £170,480,788  ;  in  1893,  £165,393,621,  or  a  differ- 
ence of  nearly  £22,000,000  between  1891  and  1893."  Not- 
withstanding this  diminution  in  production  the  bill  of  the 
nation  for  food  and  drink  imported  has,  the  report  adds,  not 
stood  still  or  diminished,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  increased, 
and  Qreat  Britain  has  been  paying  this  bill,  not  out  of  income 
from  material  produced,  but  out  of  capital. 


MANIFESTO  OF   THE  NATIONAL  FREE  LABOR 
ASSOCIATION. 


EviDENTT.T  there  is  rebellion  against  the  trade  unions  in 
Great  Britain,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  manifesto,  dealing 
with  the  recent  Trade  Union  Congress,  has  been  prepared  by 
the  National  Free  Labor  Association,  and  which  the  Time* 
said  a  short  time  ago  will  be  issued  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  : 

After  the  series  of  ridiculous  farces  enacted  at  the  late  Trade 
Union  Congress  at  Norwich,  we  invite 
your  attention  to  the  policy  now  en- 
tered upon  by  the  leaders  of  the  '  new  ' 
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FREE  LABOR  AND  TRADE  UNIONISM. 


In  the  annual  report  of  the  executive  of  the  National  Free 
Labor  Association,  presented  at  the  annual  conference  held  in 
October,  some  statistics  are  given  concerning  the  present  posi- 
tion of  free  labor  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  stated  that  up  to  the 
end  of  August  last  no  fewer  than  228,000  seamen  had  been 
registered  as  free  labor  men,  and  a  large  number  of  these  were 
known  to  have  previously  belonged  to  "  Wilson's  Union." 
In  the  metropolitan  docks  the  demand  for  free  labor  tickets 
has  been  so  great  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  limit  their  issue 
according  to  the  actual  number  of  men  for  whom  employment 
could  be  found.  "  The  aggressive  attitude  of  Messrs.  Burns, 
Mann,  Tillett  and  Wilson,  with  their  'new  unionism,'  has," 
the  report  proceeds,  "  resulted  in  their  utter  defeat,  and  has 
converted  Southampton,  Plymouth,  Cardiff  and  Dublin,  as 
well  as  Hull,  into  free  labor  ports."  Discussing  the  present 
strength  of  the  trade  unionists,  the  report  says  that  out  of 
9,786  073  male  persons  of  20  years  of  age  or  over  who  are 
working  for  their  living  in  the  United  Kingdom,  only  1,109,014 
are  members  of  trade  unions,  leaving  8,677,059  to  be  described 
as  free  labor  men,  non-unionists,  "blacklegs,"  "scabs," 
"  knobsticks,"  or  anything  else  but  trade  unionists.  Since 
the  great  dock  strike  "  persistent  and  cruelly  unjust  efforts" 
have  been  made  to  force  unwilling  men  to  join  the  trade  socie- 
ties, many  of  which  are  run  on  purely  party  grounds  or  to  fur- 
ther the  socialistic  schemes  of  the  union  leaders.  "  But  what 
success,"  the  report  continues,  "has  attended  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  John  Burns?  The  voluntary  and  compulsory  additions 
to  trade  unions  between  the  1891  and  the  1892  returns  left  a 
total  of  18,000  less  than  the  desertions.  The  numerical  strength 
of  the  unions  has  gone  back  in  spite  of  his  great  efforts,  and 
confidence  in  the  management  of  the  agitators  and  self-seekers 
has  been  shaken  among  those  who  remain  true — voluntarily, 
or  under  dread  of  the  consequences.  We  believe  in  the  need 
of  combination,  but  not  in  the  11  per  cent,  being  allowed  to 
coerce  89  per  cent,  of  the  workmen  of  the  country."  The  re 
port  also  deals  with  the  question  as  to  what  effect  trade  uummi- 


trade  unionism,  and  ask  you  to  compare  their  wild  theories 
with  the  sturdy  common  sense  of  the  well  tried  and  veteran 
labor  leaders  who  have  served  you  so  well  in  the  past. 

' '  At  the  recent  congress  at  Norwich  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  actually  passed  : 

"  '  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  congress,  it  should  be  made 
a  penal  offense  for  an  employer  to  bring  to  any  locality  extra 
labor  when  the  existing  supply  was  sufflcient  for  the  needs  of 
the  district. ' 

"  Now,  we  ask  you  to  consider  the  full  meaning  of  this  in- 
solent demand,  (a)  It  means  that  no  employer  will  be  able  to 
give  you  work  unless  you  belong  to  a  trade  union.  (6)  It 
means  that  no  British  workman  shall  be  free  to  work  except 
he  receives  the  precious  permission  of  the  trade  union  officials. 
(e)  It  means  that  an  insidious  attempt  is  being  made  to  coerce 
you  into  joining  the  trade  unions. 

"  But  that  b  not  all.  The  congress,  which  professed  to 
have  for  its  object  the  freedom  of  labor,  has  a  curious  idea  of 
that  policy,  for  it  resolves  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the 
advisability  of  reintroducing  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill, 
with  the  clause  which  forbids  workmen  to  make  better  terms 
with  their  employers  than  the  law  courts  would  enable  them 
to  do. 

"  Fellow- workmen,  we  do  not  think  you  will  call  this  free- 
dom ;  we  think  you  will  call  it  tyranny,  and  that,  too,  in  one 
of  its  worst  forms. 

"  Has  now  every  workman  the  right  to  make  terms  with  his 
employer  as  to  insurance  against  accidents  ?  We  think  you 
will  say,  '  Yes,  undoubtedly  ;'  but  the  trade  union  officials 
say,  '  No ;  let  us  destroy  these  mutual  insurance  societies  in 
order  that  we  may  wield  more  power  over  the  destinies  of  their 
members  ;'  and  we  therefore  maintain  that  a  congress  of  trade 
union  ofScials  which  advocates  the  passing  of  a  measure  for- 
bidding '  contracting  out,' has  no  right  to  profess  to  champion 
the  rights  of  labor,  but  that  it  has  grossly  misrepresented  the 
opinions  of  tlie  vast  majority  of  the  working  classes. 

"Evidently  wishing  to  cap  these  demands  with  something 
more  ridiculous  still,  Uie  coagreaa  passed  a  resolution  affirming 
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the  desirability  of  nationalizing,  not  only  the  land,  mines,  and 
railways,  but  all  the  means  of  production,  as  if  there  were  the 
slightest  chance  of  this  wild  dream  ever  being  realized  ;  if 
newspapers  had  been  included  in  the  list  of  things  the  congress 
wished  to  nationalize,  would  not  there  have  been  a  tremendous 
outcry  raised  by  those  journals  which  are  at  the  present  mo- 
ment engaged  in  supporting  these  trade  union  officials,  and  yet 
there  is  far  more  sense  in  the  theory  of  nationalizing  the  press 
than  in  that  of  nationalizing  the  land  and  its  minerals." 


BAGUELEY'S  VALVE-GEAR. 


The  fuU-iHige  engraving  herewith  represents  a  very  in- 
genious and  simple  valve-gear,  which  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Ernest  E.  Bagueley,  of  StaEford,  England.  To  readers  who 
are  familiar  with  the  principles  of  the  link-motion  asd  "  radial" 
gears,  the  operation  of  the  mechanism  shown  by  the  engrav- 
ing will  be  obvious  with  little  or  no  explanation. 
>  The  link  A  is  suspended  or  supported  by  bearings  IT,  which 
are  joumalled  in  an  eccentric  I  attached  to  the  pendulous 
lever  B.  This  eccentric  oscillates  in  the  bearings  K,  and  the 
lower  end  0  of  the  link  B  is  driven  by  the  rod  C,  which  is 
attached  to  the  crank-pin  P,  or  may  be  pivoted  to  the  con- 
necting-rod. The  motion  thus  imparted  to  the  lower  end  of  B 
and  to  the  eccentric  /  moves  the  link  Ain  &  horizontal  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  piston,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lead.  The  link  A  has  a  horizontal  arm  Q  attached  to  its  back 
side.  The  end  of  this  is  connected  by  another  link  £  to  the 
rod  C,  the  vertical  movement  of  which  is  transmitted  to  tlte 
end  of  the  arm  Q,  which  thus  oscillates  the  link.  This  oscil- 
lation added  to  the  lead  gives  the  valve  its  required  travel. 
The  link  is  connected  to  the  valve-stem  by  a  block  B  and 
radius  link  F,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  tumbling  or 
reverse  shaft  M  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  inventor  says  that "'  the  link  A  is  held  in  position  by 
the  rod  E,  the  length  of  which  is  such  as  to  have  the  error 
due  to  its  end  traveling  in  an  arc  corrected  by  the  same  move- 
ment of  the  end  of  the  lever  B.  which  gives  the  lap  and  lead 
movement.  .  .  .  The  motion  gives  equal  leads,  port  open- 
ings, and  cut-off." 

It  is  a  very  simple  form  of  gear,  and  may  be  readily  applied 
to  the  ordinary  type  of  "  American"  locomotives,  and  it 
seems  to  have  very  decided  merits. 


THE  BOW  FIRE  OF  MODERN  SHIPS. 


The  following  interesting  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Timet  has  recently  been  published  in  that  paper  : 

"  As  a  broadly  stated  proposition,  it  is  true  of  the  modem 
British  man-of-war  that  upon  an  object  lying  directly  ahead  of 
her  she  can  bring  to  bear  a  smaller  number  of  guns  than  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  similarly  situated  object  by  the  mod- 
ern foreign  warship  of  corresponding  class  and  less  displace- 
ment. It  is  also  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  British  guns 
thus  capable  of  firing  right  ahead  are,  although  fewer,  some- 
what heavier,  especially  In  battleships,  than  the  foreign  ones. 
Apparently  it  has  been  assumed  by  us  that,  so  far  as  bow  fire 
is  concerned,  superiority  of  caliber  will  compensate,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  for  numerical  inferiority  of  pieces  ;  and  since, 
even  in  our  latest  designs,  the  principle  has  been  persisted  in, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  foreign  countries  have  adopted  the 
diametrically  opposite  system,  it  is  important,  before  we  lav 
down  any  more  ships,  to  inquire  whether  or  not  we  are  herein 
following  a  sound  and  defensible  policy.  For  the  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  cer- 
tain axioms.  One  of  these  is  that  it  is  desirable,  both  because 
of  the  relative  smallness  of  the  target  thereby  exposed,  and 
also  because  of  the  manoeuvring  advantages  that  are  thereby 
retained,  to  fight  as  much  as  possible  bows  on.  Another  is 
that  smaller  guns  can  be  fired  with  proportionately  greater 
rapidity  than  larger  ones.  Another  is  that  multiplication  of 
pieces  reduces  the  risk  of  the  total  disablement  of  the  gun 
armament  of  a  ship.  And  yet  another  is  that,  although  a  suc- 
cessful shot  from  a  larger  gun  may  be  proportionately  more 
destructive  than  a  successful  shot  from  a  smaller  one,  it  is 
easier  to  make  accurate  shooting  with  smaller  guns  than  with 
larger  ones ;  and  that,  not  onlv  on  account  of  their  greater 
facility  of  manipulation,  but  also  on  account  of  their  greater 
rapidity  of  fire,  smaller  guns  may  be  expected  to  make  more 
hits  than  larger  ones.  From  this  it  may  easily  result  that  in  a 
given  length  of  time  a  comparatively  small  gun  may  do  more 
aggregate  damage  than  a  very  large  one,  seemg  that  the  small 
one  is  capable  of  getting  rid  of  the  greater  number  of  projec- 
tiles, and  possibly  even  of  the  greater  weight  of  metal,  as  well 
as  of  making  the  larger  proportion  of  liits.  It  is  further  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  be  able  to  weigh  the  question,  to  assess,  at 


least  roughly,  the  relative  quickness  of  fire  of  the  various 
classes  of  guns.  It  is  probably  fair  to  assume  that,  supposing 
each  weapon  to  be  ready  loaded  at  the  beginning  of  an  action, 
guns  can  fire  as  follows,  due  attention  being  paid  to  aim,  in  a 
space  of  3  minutes  :  Breechloaders  of  10  in.  and  upward,  two 
shots  ;  of  8  in.  and  less  than  10  in.,  three  shots  ;  of  6  in.  and 
less  than  8  in.,  four  shots.  Quick-firing  guns  of  6  in..  10  shots  ; 
of  4.7  in.  and  less  than  0  in.,  12  shots  ;  of  3.9  in.  and  less  than 
4.7  in.,  14  shots.  In  the  comparisons  which  are  to  be  made, 
guns  of  less  than  3.9  in.  (10  centimeters)  caliber  are  not  con- 
sidered, as  they  do  not  pierce  any  formidable  thickness  of 
armor.  The  period  of  3  minutes  has  been  chosen  as  the  unit 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  since  in  3  minutes  two  vessels 
approaching  one  another  at  a  speed  of  15  knots  would  reduce 
the  distance  between  them  from  2  miles  to  i  mile.  In  other 
words,  in  that  brief  space  of  time  they  would  traverse  the 
whole  zone  in  which,  while  the  gun  is  most  dangerous,  the 
torpedo  is  absolutely  harmless. 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  statement  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  lx>w 
guns  of  some  typical  modern  ships  in  3  minutes : 
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"  Special  notice  is  directed  to  the  astonisliing  streneth  of  the 
Charlemagne,  Nev  Tark,  JaurSguiberry,  Capitano  Prat  and 
Oregon. 

\fZ"li  will  be  seen  that  in  erery  case  (he  bow  fire  of  the  British 
ships,  tested  by  this  3  minute  standard,  is  weaker,  not  onlr  in 
number  of  rounds,  but  also  in  weight  of  metal  thrown  and  in 
total  muzzle  energy  developed,  than  the  bow  fire  of  foreign 
ships  of  similar  class  and  of  about  the  same  or  of  smaller  dis- 
placement. The  attention  which,  especially  in  France  and 
the  United  States,  has  been  devoted  to  the  increase  of  end  on 
fire  has  hitherto  passed  almost  unregarded  here  ;  but  our  dis- 
parity in  this  respect  has  now  become  so  marked  that  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  disregard  the  subject." 


THE     INCLINED     PLANES     OF     THE    MORRIS 

.    ,,-    -.  CANAL.     :>    ...  .._■:.'    >..• 


IiT  our  issue  for  January,  1893,  we  illustrated  and  pnblished 
a  short  description  of  the  inclined  planes  that  are  in  use  on 
the  Biwa  Canal,  in  Japan,  which  were  built  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Sakuro  Tanabe,  of  the  Imperial  University 
of  Japan.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  article  we 
were  not  aware  that  Mr.  Tanabe  had  visited  this  country  as 
a  member  of  a  Japanese  commission,  to  investigate  the  in- 
clined planes  in  use  on  the  canals  of  America,  with  the  view 
of  adapting  them  to  Japanese  services ;  but  the  fact  is  that 


20  ft.  at  the  bottom  and  82  ft.  on  the  water-line.  The  locks 
were  naturally  of  corresponding  dimensions,  the  chambers 
being  9  ft.  wide  and  75  ft.  long  between  the  miter  sills. 

Differences  in  level  were  overcome,  then  as  now,  by  both 
locks  and  inclined  planes,  depending  upon  the  lift  between 
the  two  adjacent  levels,  but  the  planes  were  of  the  lock  as 
well  as  of  the  summit  type.  There  were  23  of  these  planes  all 
told,  of  which  three  were  of  the  lock  type  and  20  were  sum- 
mit planes.  The  difference  is  that  the  summit  plane  is  one 
like  that  shown  in  our  engraving,  where  the  incline  rises  over 
the  brow  of  the  embankment  at  the  end  of  the  canal,  and 
thence  passing  over  it  dips  down  into  the  water,  while  the 
lock  planes  end  in  the  chamber  of  a  shallow  lock,  into  which 
the  boat  is  run,  and  where,  after  the  gates  have  been  closed, 
water  is  admitted  raising  the  level  to  that  of  the  canal  above. 

This  system  was  continued  until  the  winter  of  1835-36,  when 
all  of  the  summit  planes  were  changed  to  lock  planes.  The 
probable  reason  for  tins  was  that  an  increase  in  the  length  of 
the  boats  was  in  contemplation,  and  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
carrying  a  solid  boat  over  the  brow  of  the  incline  on  a  single 
car.  The  canal  remained  in  this  condition  until  1841,  when 
the  demand  for  better  facilities  and  larger  boats  led  to  the 
widening  of  the  planes  by  2  tt.,  while  the  locks  were  widened 
to  11  ft.  and  lengthened  to  95  ft.  The  trafiic  still  continuing 
to  increase,  work  on  the  general  enlargement  of  the  waterway 
was  begun  in  1845.  when  the  breadth  of  the  canal  was  increased 
to  35  it.  at  the  bottom,  to  40  ft.  at  the  water-line,  and  the 
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this  commission  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  inclined 
planes  in  use  on  the  Morris  Cfanal,  and  it  was  from  the  draw- 
ings and  memoranda  obtained  during  this  visit  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  planes  on  the  Biwa  Canal  were  prepared.  Thus 
did  we  go  abroad  to  learn  the  news  of  home. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  before 
the  advent  of  railroads  and  when  canal  transportation  still 
held  the  pre-eminent  position  as  an  economical  method  of 
transportation,  that  the  charter  was  granted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Morris  Canal,  that  was  to  and  did  aSord  a  cheap 
means  of  transportation  for  merchandise  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  Delaware,  and  especially  as  an  eastern  outlet  for  the 
coal  of  Pennsylvania.  To  be  exact,  the  charter  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  canal  was  granted  on  December  31,  1824,  and 
in  the  following  July  ground  was  broken  and  the  work  pushed 
to  completion,  which  was  accomplished  six  years  later,  in 
August,  1831 — that  is,  the  canal  was  finished  through  to 
Newark,  but  it  was  not  until  1886  that  it  was  carried  through 
to  Jersey  City. 

In  these  days  of  ship  canals  connecting  widely  separated 
bodies  of  water,  the  original  Morris  Canal  was  of  Lilliputian 
dimensions.  As  first  constructed  the  depth  of  the  water  was 
only  4  ft.,  in  which  boats  of  18  gross  tons  capacity  and  draw- 
ing 8  ft.  of  water  were  floated.    The  breadth  of  the  canal  was 


depth  of  water  made  5  ft.  instead  of  4  ft.  At  the  same  time 
the  section  boats,  like  those  shown  in  our  engravings,  were 
first  introduced,  and  these  had  a  cargo  capacity  of  44  gros- 
tons.  These  boats  are  really  two  separate  vessels,  but  depens 
dent  upon  each  other  in  that  one  has  the  bow  and  the  other 
the  stem  with  the  rudder.  They  are  hingeti  together  at  the 
deck-line  by  heavy  iron  bars  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to 
that  shown  on  the  half  section  of  the  car  in  our  engraving. 
As  these  boats  were  of  such  a  construction  as  to  be  easily  car-  • 
ried  over  the  brow  of  a  summit  plane,  and  as  this  style  of 
plane  is  less  expensive  and  troublesome  to  operate  than  the 
lock  type,  all  of  the  planes  west  of  the  summit  were  rebuilt 
and  converted  to  summit  planes  using  wire  ropes  in  the  win- 
ter of  1850-51.  The  work  was,  however,  begun  in  the  winter 
of  1847-48,  when  plane  No.  6,  west,  was  so  reconstructed 
This  work  was  followed  at  once  by  the  remodelling  of  all  of 
the  planes  east  of  the  summit  to  similar  arrangements,  but 
the  work  proceeded  more  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  1860 
that  the  last  change  had  been  made,  although  it  had  been 
commenced  in  1852  and  continued  without  interruption  until 
completion. 

This  enlargement  and  change  in  the  capacity  of  tbe  canal 
was  followed  at  once  by  the  introduction  of  larger  boats  in 
1860,  when  70  gross  tons  was  the  limiting  capacity.     This 
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"  Special  notice  is  directed  to  the  astonishing  strength  of  the 
CltAirleinagne,  New  York,  Jaurfguilterry,  Capitana  I'lat  anil 
Oregon. 

»  2"  It  will  be  seen  that  in  every  ca.se  the  bow  fire  of  the  British 
ships,  tested  by  this  3  minute  standard,  is  wealcer,  not  only  in 
number  of  rounds,  but  also  in  weight  of  metal  thrown  and  in 
total  muzzle  energy  developed,  than  the  bow  fire  of  foreign 
ships  of  similar  class  and  of  about  the  same  or  of  smaller  dis- 
placement. The  attention  wliich,  e.specially  in  France  and 
the  United  States,  has  been  devoted  to  the  increase  of  end  on 
tire  has  hitherto  passed  almost  unregarded  here  ;  but  our  dis- 
parity in  this  respect  has  now  become  so  marked  that  we  can 
no  longer  alfonl  to  disregard  tlie  subject." 


THE     INCLINED     PLANES     OF     THE    MORRIS 
CANAL. 


In  our  issue  for  January,  1893,  we  illustrated  and  published 
a  short  description  of  the  inclined  planes  tlmt  are  in  use  on 
the  Biwa  Canal,  in  .Japan,  whicli  were  built  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Sakuro  Tanabe,  of  the  Imperial  I'niversity 
of  Japan.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  article  we 
were  not  aware  that  Mr.  Tanabe  had  visited  this  country  as 
a  raeml)cr  of  a  Japanese  comniifeion,  to  investigate  tlie  in- 
clined planes  in  use  on  the  canals  of  America,  with  the  view 
of  adapting  them  to  Japanese  services  ;  but  the  fact  is  that 


20  ft.  at  the  bottom  and  32  ft.  on  tlie  water-line.  The  locks 
were  naturally  of  cornsponding  dimensions,  tlie  chanilK-rs 
being  9  ft.  wide  and  7."»  ft.  long  between  the  miter  sills. 

Differences  in  level  were  overcome,  th<-n  as  now,  by  both 
locks  and  inclined  jdanes,  depending  upon  the  lift  lietwcen 
the  two  adjacent  levels,  but  the  jilaiies  were  of  tlie  lock  as 
well  as  of  the  summit  type.  There  were  23  of  these  planes  all 
told,  of  whicli  three  were  of  the  lock  type  and  20  were  sum- 
mit planes.  The  difference  is  that  tlie  summit  plane  is  one 
like  that  shown  in  our  engraving,  where  tlie  incline  rises  over 
the  brow  of  the  embankment  at  the  end  of  the  canal,  and 
thence  passing  over  it  ilips  down  into  the  water,  while  the 
lock  planes  end  in  the  chamlier  of  a  shallow  lock,  into  wliich 
the  boat  is  run,  and  wliere,  after  the  gates  have  been  closed, 
water  is  admitted  raising  the  level  to  tliat  of  the  canal  alxjve. 

This  system  was  continued  until  the  winter  of  1835-36,  when 
all  of  the  summit  planes  were  changed  to  lock  planes.  The 
prolmlile  reason  for  this  was  tliat  an  in<rease  in  the  Icngtli  of 
the  boats  was  in  contemplation,  and  there  was  a  diniculty  in 
carrying  a  solid  boat  over  the  brow  of  the  incline  on  a  single 
car.  The  canal  remained  in  this  condition  until  1841,  when 
the  demand  for  better  facilities  and  larger  lioats  led  to  the 
widening  of  the  planes  by  2  ft.,  while  the  locks  were  widene<l 
to  11  ft.  and  lengtliened  to  9-">  ft.  The  trallic  still  continuing 
to  increase,  work  on  the  general  enlar<;enient  of  the  w  aterway 
was  begun  in  184.5.  wlien  the  breaillh  of  the  canal  Wiis  increiise<I 
to  35  ft.  at  the  bottom,  to  40  ft.  at  the  water-line,  and  tli<' 
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this  commission  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  inclinctl 
planes  in  use  on  the  Morris  Canal,  and  it  was  from  the  draw- 
ings and  memoranda  obtained  during  tin's  visit  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  planes  on  the  Biwa  Canal  were  prepared.  Thus 
did  we  go  abroad  to  learn  the  news  of  home. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  before 
the  advent  of  railroads  and  when  canal  transportation  still 
held  the  pre-eminent  position  as  an  economical  method  of 
transportation,  that  the  charter  was  granted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Morris  Canal,  that  was  to  and  did  afford  a  cheap 
means  of  transportation  for  merchandise  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  Delaware,  and  especially  as  an  eastern  outlet  for  the 
coal  of  Pennsylvania.  To  be  exact,  the  charter  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  canal  was  granted  on  December  31,  1824,  and 
in  the  following  July  ground  was  broken  and  the  work  pushed 
to  completion,  which  was  accomplished  six  years  later,  in 
August,  1831 — that  is,  the  canal  was  finished  through  to 
Newark,  but  it  was  not  until  183G  that  it  was  carried  through 
to  Jersey  City. 

In  these  days  of  ship  canals  connecting  widely  separated 
bwlies  of  water,  the  original  Morris  Canal  was  of  Lilliputian 
dimensions.  As  first  constructed  the  depth  of  the  water  was 
only  4  ft.,  in  which  boats  of  18  gross  tons  capacity  and  draw- 
ing"3  ft.  of  water  were  floated.     The  breadth  of  the  canal  was 


depth  of  water  made  5  ft.  instead  of  4  ft.  At  the  same  time 
the  section  lioats,  like  those  shown  in  our  engravings,  were 
first  intro<luced,  and  these  had  a  cargo  capacity  of  44  gros- 
tons.  These  boats  are  really  two  separate  vessels,  but  depens 
dent  upon  each  other  in  that  one  has  the  bow  and  the  other 
the  stem  with  the  rudder.  They  are  hinged  together  at  the 
deck-line  by  heavy  iron  bars  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to 
that  shown  on  the  half  section  of  the  car  in  our  engraving. 
As  these  boats  were  of  such  a  construction  as  to  be  esisily  car- 
ried over  the  brow  of  a  summit  plane,  and  as  this  style  of 
plane  is  less  expensive  and  troublesome  to  operate  than  the 
lock  type,  all  of  the  jdanes  west  of  the  summit  were  rebuilt 
and  converted  to  summit  planes  using  wire  roi>es  in  the  win- 
ter of  1850-51.  The  work  was,  however,  liegun  in  the  winter 
of  1847-48,  when  plane  Xo.  6,  west,  was  so  reconstructed 
This  work  was  followed  at  once  by  the  remodelling  of  all  of 
the  planes  east  of  the  summit  to  similar  iirrangements,  but 
the  work  proceeded  more  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  WH) 
that  the  last  cliange  had  been  made,  allhougJi  it  had  Ikcii 
commenced  in  18.52  and  continued  without  interruption  until 
completion. 

This  enlargement  and  change  in  the  capacity  of  the  camtl 
was  followed  at  once  liy  the  introduction  of  larger  I>oats  in 
1860,  when  70  gross  tons  was  the  limiting  caj)acily.     This 
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rating  has  been  only  slightly  increased  since  then,  and  the 
average  cargo  is  now  from  75  tons  to  80  tons,  with  the  boat 
drawing  4  ft.  of  water. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  canal  starts  from  tidewater 
level  at  Newaik  and  runs  to  Phillipsburg  on  the  Delaware 
River.  In  tniversing  it  a  boat  passes  through  16  lift  locks 
and  over  12  inclined  planes  to  the  summit,  which  is  at  Lake 
Hopatcong.  The  elevation  above  the  sea-level  at  this  point  is 
914  ft.,  of  which  156  ft.  were  gained  in  the  locks  and  758  ft. 
on  the  inclined  planes.  From  the  summit  the  drop  to  the 
Delaware  River  at  low  water  is  made  by  means  of  11  inclined 
planes  and  seven  locks,  giving  a  total  fall  of  760  ft.,  of  which 
69  ft.  is  accomplished  by  the  locks  and  691  by  the  planes. 
This  survey  indicates  that  the  Delaware  at  Phillipsburg  is 
154  ft.  above  tide-water.  Water  is  supplied  by  the  Ramapo, 
Pequonock.  and  Wyanock  rivers,  from  Greenwood  Lake, 
which  is  artificially  raised  15  ft.  by  the  canal  dam,  and  from 
Lake  Hopatcong,  which  is  raised  11  ft.  above  its  normal  level 
by  similar  means.  Then  there  are  other  reservoirs  known  as 
the  Cranberry  Reservoir,  Bear  Pond,  and  the  Rockaway  River. 

At  present  the  tonnage  passing  through  the 
canal  is  from  1,500  tons  to  1,60U  tons  a  day, 
and  the  time  required  for  the  passage  from  end  ■.;_,,; 

to  end,  a  distance  of  about  75  miles,  Ic  in  the 
neighborhood  of  four  days,  all  boats  lying  to  at 
night. 

The  engravings  published  on  pages  554  and  .  ' 

555  are  taken  from  photographs  of  the  plane  at 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  That  on  page  555,  which  is 
taken  looking  east  from  the  end  of  the.canal,  *'..    -• 

shows  the  brow  at  the  summit  of  the  plane 
with  the  car  and  boat  which  have  just  come  out 
of  the  water  passing  over  the  crest,  one  half 
being  on  each  incline.  The  whole  length  of 
the  incline  is  shown  by  the  two  engravings  on 
page  554,  the  photographs  having  been  taken 
from  the  same  point,  one  looking  up  and  the 
other  down.  In  one  a  boat  is  seen  ascending 
the  plane,  and  in  the  other  the  power  house, 
with  the  flume  leading  to  it  from  the  upper 
level,  together  with  the  ropes,  are  clearly  shown. 
This  plane  is  about  560  ft.  long,  with  a  lift  of 
56  ft.,  or  1  in  10,  which  is  the  average  inclina- 
tion of  all  the  planes  on  the  system.  The  ma- 
chinery used  for  hauling  the  car  is  of  the  sim- 
plest description,  and  is  interesting  for  that  very 
reason.  Water  is  used  as  the  prime  mover 
throughout  on  every  plane,  and  the  wheels  are 
geared  directly  to  the  drum.  In  this  the  ma- 
chinery at  the  inclines  of  the  Biwa  Canal,  in 
Japan,  differs  from  its  American  model,  in  that 
an  electric  motor  is  interposed  between  the 
wheel  and  the  winding  drum.  The  wheel,  an 
engraving  of  which  is  given  in  plan  on  page 
557,  and  m  the  section  of  the  power-house  on 
page  556,  is  of  the  simplest  type  of  reaction 
wheels.  Originally  the  wings  were  cast  solid 
with  the  mam  body  of   the  wheel,   but  as  a  .■  >  .- 

slight  breakage  would  cripple  and  destroy  the 
whole  wheel,  the  design  shown  in  our  engravings  was 
adopted  and  is  still  used.  The  whole  is  of  cast  iron,  and  the 
nozzles  are  arranged  with  adjusting  plates  to  fix  the  outflow 
and  power  in  accordance  with  the  head  of  water  that  is  avail- 
able. It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  dimensions  of  the 
wheel  as  they  are  given  on  the  plan,  except  the  heights.  The 
opening  is  If  in.  horizontally  and  16  in.  vertically.  The  total 
height  of  the  wheel  over  flanges  is  22i  in.  Water  enters  from 
below,  and  while  work  is  being  done  it  takes  the  weight  off 
from  the  step  that  carries  it  through  an  auxiliary  shaft  resting 
on  a  step  in  the  trunk,  and  in  contact  with  a  brass  block  2  in. 
thick  beneath  the  main  shaft.  The  wheels  are  undoubtedly 
very  wasteful  of  water  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of 
power  that  they  develop,  which,  by  the  way,  has  never  been 
measured  ;  but  as  a  certain  amount  of  water  is  required  to 
supply  waste  and  the  locks  on  the  lower  levels,  it  is  as  well 
to  let  it  run  through  the  wheel  as  idly  through  a  flume,  so 
that  under  the  circumstances  there  is  no  occasion  to  econo- 
mize. 

The  engraving  on  page  557  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  machinery  in  the  Bloomfield  plane  house.  The 
drawing  was  made  especially  for  this  engraving  from  measure- 
ments taken  on  the  spot,  and  is  accurate  except  that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  top  of  the  water-wheel  to  the  horizontal  bevel 
gear  should  be  about  8  ft.  more  than  is  here  represented, 
which  is  put  at  10  ft.  11  in.,  the  shortening  having  been  done 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  space  allowable  for  the  engrav- 
ing.   This  distance,  however,  varies  with  each  plane.     The 


shaft  rising  from  the  wheel  is  9J  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  keyed 
at  the  upper  end  to  a  bevel  gear  of  3  ft.  outside  diameter 
meshing  in  with  two  others,  each  3  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter,  the 
common  pitch  of  the  teeth  being  2^  in.  These  two  vertical 
gears  run  loosely  on  the  main  hoiizontal  shaft,  being  held  in 
position  by  the  bearing  and  collars,  and  furnished  with  an 
open  clutch  on  the  faces  of  the  hubs  opposite  each  other.  Be- 
tween the  two  a  heavy  clutch-head  slides  over  a  feather  in  the 
shaft,  engaging  one  or  the  other  of  the  vertical  gears  accord- 
ing as  it  is  desired  to  turn  the  drum  in  one  direction  or  the 
other.  The  clutch  jaws  are  four  in  number,  each  2|  in.  deep, 
and  with  a  face  so  that  i  in.  clearance  is  given  between  the 
back  edge  and  that  on  the  clutch  of  the  gear.  This  clutch  is 
shifted  to  and  fro  by  the  combination  of  levers  shown  in  the 
engraving,  the  upper  end  of  which  projects  above  the  plat- 
form in  the  upper  story  of  the  plane-house. 

The  shaft  upon  which  these  level  gears  run  is  of  wrought 
iron  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  turns  in  boxes  12i  in.  long.  On 
one  end  close  to  the  wall  of  the  building  it  carries  a  brake- 
wheel  8  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  face  of  5  in.  between  flanges, 
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1  in.  deep  and  |  in.  thick.  At  the  other  end  of  the  shaft 
there  is  a  heavy  pinion  about  30  in.  in  diameter,  with  23  teeth 
of  4  in.  pitch  and  a  face  of  15  in.  The  brake-band  that  clasps 
the  wheel  is  of  f-in.  iron,  and  is  operated  by  the  hand-wheel 
shown  on  the  upper  floor,  which  turns  the  worm  meshing  in 
with  a  worm  gear  that  rotates  the  tightening  shaft  of  the 
brake-band.  This  brake  is  used  for  checking  the  8p)eed  of 
the  car  on  its  way  down  the  incline,  and  for  stopping  it  when 
it  has  reached  the  proper  point  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

The  pinion  at  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  meshes  into  the  in- 
ternal teeth  on  the  winding  drum,  which  is  11  ft.  8  in.  in 
diameter,  with  a  working  face  of  6  ft.  11  in.,  in  which  there 
are  31  grooves,  each  li  in.  deep,  and  carrying  the  rope  that 
is  2^  in.  in  diameter  and  of  steel.  This  drum  is  mounted  on 
a  cast-iron  shaft  11  in.  in  diameter,  swung  in  heavy  bearings 
12i  in.  long. 

For  use  in  foggy  weather  there  is  a  light  level  gear  on  the 
main  shaft  mrshlng  in  with  a  pinion  on  a  small  vertical  shaft 
that  operates  an  indicator,  showing  the  location  of  the  car  at 
all  times.  The  marks  on  the  face  of  this  indicator  show  the 
car  in  position  beneath  the  water  on  the  upper  level,  on  the 
brow  at  the  summit,  and  below  water  on  the  lower  level. 
This,  with  the  winding  apparatus  for  raising  and  lowering  the 

fate  in  the  operating  room,  is  all  of  the  machinery  in  use. 
rom  the  windows  of  the  room  a  clear  view  up  and  down  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  plane  is  obtained. 
The  track  upon  which  the  car  runs  has  a  gauge  of  12  ft.  5  in., 
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aod  ia  composed  of  two  T-raila  8  In.  high,  with  a  head  of  the  same 
width  and  a  flange  of  4  in.,  the  web  being  1  in.  thick.  These 
rails  are  laid  on  stringers  of  8  in.  X  9  in.  timber  set  on  stone 
foundations.  The  lutuling  rope  runs  up  and  down  in  the  center 
of  the  track,  and  is  supported  by  carrying  pulleys  in  the  ordlnaty 


way.     Where  it  runs  under  water  it  passes  over  horizontal  sub- 
merged pulleys  for  the  necessary  change  in  direction. 

The  rope,  after  leaving  the  drum,  runs  out  of  the  house  in 
both  directions  over  the  carrying  pulleys,  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  to  the  car,  where  one  end  is  rigidly  and 
securely  fastened  to  one  of  the  cross  timbers,  while  the  other 
is  attached  to  a  drum  that  can  be  turned  to  take  up  any  stretch 
that  may  occur. 

The  car,  like  the  boats,  is  made  in  two  sections,  each  32  ft. 
loDg  over  the  main  longitudinal  sills.  Each  section  is  carried 
bv  four  two-wheeled  trucks,  giving  eight  wheels  to  each. 
The  wheels  have  flanges  on  both  sides  of  the  rail,  and  are  2  ft. 
5  in.  in  diameter.  The  truck  framing  is  of  cast  iron.  The  main 
longitudinal  sills  are  12  in.  deep,  and  on  them  a  side  frammg 
of  the  form  shown  in  the  car  engraving  is  built.  This  fram- 
ing is  9  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  is  strongly  braced  to  withstand  side 
shocks  ;  the  detailed  arrangement  being  clearly  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving,  which  shows,  however,  only  one 
section,  the  other  being  coupled  to  it  by  the  heavy  bars  at  the 
right-hand  end.  The  wheels  of  the  car  are  also  controlled  by 
brake-straps  passing  over  them  and  operated  by  the  long  lever. 
But  in  actual  practice  no  use  is  made  of  them,  as  the  speed  is 
perfectly  regulated  at  the  plane-house. 

Two  men  serve  to  operate  the  plane  :  one  in  the  bouse  and 
the  other  on  the  car.  When  a  boat  appears  the  car  is  run 
down  into  the  receiving  basin,  and  the  boat  floated  over  it 
between  tin  frames.  When  in  position  lines  are  made  fast  to 
the  cleats  on  the  top  of  the  side  frames,  a  signal  given  by 
hand  or  by  a  horn  at  night  and  in  foggy  weather,  to  the  man 
in  the  house  who  starts  the  machinery.  The  car  tows  the 
boat  out,  and  rising  up  the  incline,  catches  it  and  carries  it  to 
the  other  level,  an  op>eration  requiring  about  five  minutes  of 
time.  Some  of  the  planes  are  double  tracked,  so  that  a  boat 
can  be  transferred  in  both  directions  at  once,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  have  only  a  single  track,  like  this  one  at  Bloomfield, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  typical  example  of  what  is 
done. 

♦ 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENERGY  IN 
THE  MILLS  OF  MESSRS.  J.  FORREST  &  CO., 
AT  SAINT-ETIENNE. 


We  have  from  time  to  time  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  rapid  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  electrical  power  for  driving  factories  and  shops, 
where  a  motor  is  used  for  each  individual  machine,  and  shaft- 
ing, with  its  accompaniment  of  pulleys  and  belting,  is  entirely 
disftensed  with.  The  examples  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  our  columns  have  been  the  new  shop  of  the  Northern  liail- 
way  of  France  and  the  Columbia  Mills  of  South  Carolina. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  L'£leetrieien  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sent illustrations  and  a  description  of  the  method  of  distribu- 
tion of  electrical  energy  in  the  ribbon  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
J.  Forrest  &  Co.,  at  Saint-Eiienne,  in  France. 

Applications  of  electricity  are  rapidly  propagated  in  the 
industrial  region  of  Saint-Etienne,  which  presents,  as  is  well 
known,  very  varied  aspects.  In  fact,  side  by  side  with  the 
large  establishments  devoted  to  metallurgical  operations  and 
to  the  workings  of  iron  and  steel,  are  mills  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent kind,  where  silks  and  fine  ribbons  are  manufactured. 
Messrs.  Forrest  &  Co.  own  one  of  these  factories,  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  general  arrangement  and  for  the  applica- 
tion which  has  been  made  of  electricity  therein.  Our  inclina- 
tion would  be  to  enter  into  the  description  of  this  with  great 
fulness,  urged  on  by  the  interest  in  the  subject,  but  unfortu- 
nately our  limited  space  will  not  permit. 

The  factory  employs  500  people.  The  principal  building 
faces  the  Rue  Buisson,  and  has  an  underground  tloor  on  the 
level  with  the  textile  shops  and  the  Rue  St.  Michael,  a  ground 
floor  and  three  stories  above.  It  is  connected  by  two  wings 
to  a  central  building  raised  one  story.  The  shop  has  a  lengtli 
of  154  ft.,  and  the  breadth  115  ft.  Its  roof  is  of  the  serrated 
type.  It  contains  100  looms  for  special  articles,  quadruple 
and  sextuple  plushes  and  ribbons,  all  of  which  are  driven  by 
electric  motors.  Next  to  the  weaving-room,  and  separated 
simply  by  a  glass  partition,  there  is  the  spinning-room,  also 
driven  by  electricity.  The  west  wing  is  devoted  to  taffetas 
and  lusters  :  this  wing  serves  also  for  a  storehouse  for  silks 
and  for  sorting  and  dyeing. 

There  is  also  a  finely  appointed  printing-office,  where  stamps 
and  rolls  intended  for  the  ribbons  are  prepiared.  In  the  cen- 
tral building  there  is  a  mechanical  warping  mill,  with  hori- 
zontal warpers  for  plushes  and  heavy  stuffs,  covering  a  super- 
ficial area  of  3,530  sq.  ft.  The  four  floors  of  the  main  build- 
ing are  successively  occupied,  starting  from  the  first  with  the 
weaving  of  ribbons,  velvets,  manufacture  of  boxes,  and  the 
warping  of  ribbons  ;  the  winding  of  raw  silk  is  also  driven  by 
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electricity.  Then  there  is  the  storehouse  for  the  cards  of  the 
Jacquard  looms  and  the  duplicate  parts  for  the  looms.  'When 
the  building  was  completed,  in  1891,  the  question  of  the  me- 
chanical installation  of  the  machinery  was  given  the  most 
careful  attention  by  the  proprietors.  Different  projects  were 
discussed.  _  For  some  years  the  progressive  development  of 
the  industrial  applications  of  the  electrical  processes  had  been 
rapidly  advancing  ;  the  perplexity  was  therefore  less  than  it 
would  have  been  earlier,  and  the  advantage  of  the  method  of 
transmitting  power  to  individual  motors  was  a  matter  to  cause 
considerable  hesitation.  The  system  which  had  been  adopted 
up  to  that  time  consisted  of  running  the  line  shaft  along  the 
looms,  from  which  a  greater  or  less  number  of  transmis- 
sions are  taken.  This  shafting  is  driven  direct  by  steam- 
engines,  communicating  motion  to  it  by  the  means  of  pulleys 
and  belts,  while  the  shafts  in  turn  drove  the  machines  by 
belts  and  pulleys. 

Factories  set  up  in  this  way  offered  a  view  of  shafting  and 
pulleys  and  belting  mingled  in  inextricable  confusion  over- 
head. Every  installation  of  shafting  can  be  divided  into  two 
very  distinct  parts : 


Fig.  I. 

1.  Transmission'shafts  thatTrun  directly^to  the  machinery. 

2.  Qroup  of  intermediate  shafts,  which  are'placed  between 
the  motors  and  the  transmissions,  properly*  so  called,  and 
which  only  serve  to  subdivide  the  work  of  the  motor,  modify- 
ing Its  speed  and  limiting  the  amount  given  to  the  pulleys, 
etc.  This  last  group  varies  with  the  system  of  transmissions 
proposed.  The  first,  on  the  other  hand,  is  constant ;  what- 
ever may  be  the  system,  it  is  the  driving  element.  The  use 
of  systems  of  mechanical  transmissions  involve  so  many  seri- 
ous inconveniences,  among  which  wc  may  name  the  inter- 
dependence of  all  of  the  shafting  of  the  shop,  which  does  not 
allow  one  shaft  to  be  stopped  without  stopping  all  the  rest, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  use  expensive  pieces  of  mechanism, 
whose  action  is  not  always  certain.  The  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem becomes  still  more  complicated  if  the  industry  to  which  it 
belongs  is  liable  to  numerous  stoppages.  Furthermore,  the 
motor  is  compelled  to  drive  a  certain  amount  of  dead  weight, 
whereby  it  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  moving 
parts  and  friction  resulting  from  any  lack  of  lubrication,    u 


only  a  small  portion  of  the  factory  is  in  nse,  the  utilization  of 
the  driving  power  is  very  bad.  Another  disadvantage  lies  in 
the  difflcully,  and  sometimes  in  the  impossibility  of  extending 
the  plant.  If  we  determine  the  effective  output  a  system  of 
transmitting  relatively  to  the  useful  work  which  is  performed 
and  the  work  which  is  put  into  it,  the  difference  between  these 
two  quantities  is  considered  the  loss — a  loss  which  is  inherent 
in  every  system  of  transmission.  VThen  power  is  transmitted 
by  shafting,  pulleys,  gearing,  belts,  or  ropes,  the  losses  result 
from  the  friction  of  the  shafting  in  their  bearings,  friction  of 
the  teeth  of  the  gear-wheels,  slipping  of  the  belts,  etc.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  these  losses  are  almost  the  same  what- 
ever may  be  the  amount  of  work  transmitted,  whether  the 
shafting  be  driven  empty  or  up  to  the  full  value  of  its  possi- 
bilities. 

In  electrical  transmission  the  losses  are  in  two  categories  : 
one  fixed,  the  other  variable  with  the  load.  Fixed  losses  are, 
directly  speaking,  always  constant,  and  are  due  to  the  exciting 
current  and  to  the  Foucault  currents,  to  which  it  is  well  to 
add  the  friction  of  the  shafting  ;  the  losses  variable  with  the 
load  are  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  armature  wiring.  Ac- 
cording to  Joule's  law, 
it  is  proportional  to  the 
resistance  of  these  con- 
ductors and  to  the 
squares  of  the  intensity 
of  the  current.  The  sum 
of  these  losses  includes 
the  energy  absorbed  in 
the  machine,  but  all 
which  it  absorbs  above 
this  is  integrally  trans- 
formed. But  when  we 
consider  the  loss  in  the 
line  of  conductors  which 
connect  the  dynamo  with 
the  motor,  we  are  in 
possession  of  all  the  ele- 
ments for  calculating  the 
efficiency  for  all  trans- 
missions under  different 
loads.  If  we  make  this 
calculation  of  efficiency 
for  a  given  system  of 
transmission,  first  by 
mechanical  processes 
and  then  by  electric&I. 
we  will  obtain  very  dif- 
ferent results  as  the  load 
diminishes.  With  one- 
fifth  of  the  power  de- 
veloped, the  electrical 
transmission  has  an  effi- 
ciency of  more  than  40 
per  cent.,  while  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  other  falls 
to  nothing. 

The  question  of  the 
efliciency  of  loads  less 
than  the  normal  is  a  very 
important  one,  for  ex- 
perience teaches  that  a 
shop  is  rarely  working 
under  a  full  load— that 
is  to  say,  it  very  rarely 
happens  that  all  of  the 
machines  are  workine 
together,  there  are  al- 
ways a^greatynumber'of  stoppages,  either  for  the  work- 
man to  adjust  his  material,  set  up  his  machine,  or  for  some 
other  reason.  In  times  of  less  activity,  the  number  of  idle 
machines  increases  still  more.  The  power  which  is  utilized 
grows  gradually  less  in  comparison  to  the  great  amount  of 
energy  alMort)ed  by  the  system  of  transmission,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  useful  work  done.  As  a  general  thing,  accurate  ideas  rela- 
tive to  the  average  amount  of  work  absorbed  in  a  shop  are  not 
very  extensive.  It  is  not  infrec^uently  the  case  that  owners 
are  in  absolute  ignorance  in  this  regard.  From  a  series  of 
tests  which  have  been  undertaken,  the  details  of  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  recapitulate  here,  we  may  say  that  the 
results  given,  time  and  again,  show  that  the  power  required 
to  drive  the  shafting  of  an  idle  shop  is  greater  than  that  which 
is  absorbed  in  work  during  average  running.  When  we  con- 
sider the  small  amount  of  motive  power  used  in  useful  work 
at  the  machine,  it  is  evident  that  time  would  be  well  spent  in 
searching  for  some  improvement  in  the  method  of  transmis- 
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way.     Where  it  runs  under  water  it  piisses  over  liori/.ontiil  sul)- 
nicrged  pulleys  for  the  necessary  change  in  direction. 

The  rope,  after  leaving  the  (fruni,  runs  out  of  the  house  in 
l)Oth  directions  over  the  carrying  pulleys,  beneath  the  surface 
of  tlie  water,  and  to  the  car,  where  one  end  is  rigidly-  and 
securely  fastened  to  one  of  the  cross  timbers,  while  the  other 
is  attached  to  a  drum  that  can  be  turned  to  take  up  any  stretch 
that  may  occur. 

The  car,  like  the  boats,  is  made  in  two  sections,  each  32  ft. 
long  over  the  main  longitudinal  sills.  Each  section  is  carried 
by  four  Iwo-wheeletl  trucks,  giving  eight  wheels  to  eacli. 
1  he  wheels  have  llanges  on  both  sides  of  the  rail,  and  are  2  ft. 
.")in.  indianictcr.  The  truck  franiingisofca-stiron.  Theniain 
longitudinal  sills  are  12  iu.  deep,  and  on  them  a  .side  framing 
of  the  form  shown  in  the  car  engraving  is  built.  This  fram- 
ing is  9  ft.  (i  in.  high,  and  is  .strongly  braced  to  withstand  side 
shocks  ;  the  <letuiled  arrangement  being  clearly  shown  in  tlie 
accompanying  engraving,  which  shows,  liowever,  only  one 
section,  the  other  lieing  coupled  to  it  by  the  heavy  bars  at  the 
right-hand  end.  The  wheels  of  the  car  are  also  controlled  by 
brake-straps  passing  over  them  and  ojierated  by  the  long  lever. 
Hut  in  actual  |)racti(-e  no  use  is  made  of  them,  as  tlie  s]iec<l  is 
perfectly  regulated  at  the  plane-house. 

Two  men  serve  to  operate  the  plane  :  one  in  the  house  and 
the  other  on  the  car.  When  a  boat  ap;>ears  the  car  is  run 
down  into  the  receiving  basin,  and  the  l)oat  floated  over  it 
between  tli ;  frames.  When  in  position  lines  are  made  fast  to 
the  cleats  on  the  top  of  the  side  frames,  a  signal  given  bj- 
hand  or  b}'  a  horn  at  night  and  in  foggy  weather,  to  the  man 
in  the  house  who  starts  the  machiner}'.  The  car  tows  the 
boat  out,  and  rising  up  the  incline,  catches  it  and  carries  it  to 
the  other  level,  an  operation  requiring  atx)ut  live  minutes  of 
time.  Some  of  the  planes  are  double  tracked,  so  that  a  boat 
can  be  transferred  in  both  directions  at  once,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  have  only  a  single  track,  like  this  one  at  liloomlieid, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  typical  example  of  what  is 
done. 
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and  is  composed  of  two  Trails  3  in.  high,  with  a  head  of  the  same 
width  and  a  flange  of  4  in.,  the  web  lieing  1  in.  thick.  These 
rails  are  laid  on  stringers  of  8  in.  X  9  in.  timber  set  on  stone 
foundations.  The  hauling  rope  runs  up  and  down  in  the  center 
of  the  track,  and  is  supported  by  carrying  pulleys  in  the  ordinary 


Wk  have  from  time  to  time  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  rapid  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  electrical  power  for  driving  factories  and  shops, 
where  a  motor  is  used  for  each  individual  machine,  and  shaft- 
ing, with  its  accompaniment  of  pulleys  and  belting,  is  entirely 
dispensed  with.  The  examples  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  our  columns  have  been  the  new  shop  of  the  Northern  Hail- 
way  of  France  and  the  Columbia  Mills  of  South  Carolina. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  L'£lectririen  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sent illustrations  and  a  description  of  the  method  of  distribu- 
tion of  electrical  energy  in  the  ribbon  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
J.  Forrest  ife  Co.,  at  SaintElienne,  in  France. 

Ap|)lications  of  electricity  are  rapidly  propagated  in  the 
industrial  region  of  Saint-Etiennc,  which  presents,  as  is  well 
known,  very  varied  aspects.  In  fact,  side  by  side  with  the 
large  establishments  devoted  to  metallurgical  operations  and 
to  the  workings  of  iron  and  steel,  arc  mills  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent kind,  where  silks  and  flne  ribbons  are  manufactured. 
Messrs.  Forrest  &  Co.  own  one  of  these  factories,  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  general  arrangement  and  for  the  applica- 
tion which  has  lieen  made  of  electricity  therein.  Our  inclina- 
tion would  Ikj  to  enter  into  the  description  of  this  with  great 
fiilnes.0,  urged  on  by  the  interest  in  the  subject,  but  unfortu- 
nately our  limited  space  will  not  permit. 

The  factory  employs  500  i)cople.  The  jirincipal  building 
faces  the  Hue  Huisson,  and  has  an  underground  floor  on  the 
level  with  the  textile  shops  and  the  Hue  St.  Michael,  a  ground 
floor  and  three  stories  above.  It  is  connected  by  two  wings 
to  a  central  building  raiswi  one  story.  The  shop  h.is  a  length 
of  1.54  ft.,  and  the  breadth  115  ft.  Its  roof  is  of  the  serrated 
type.  It  contains  100  looms  for  s|H-cial  articles,  (luadrujde 
and  sextuple  plushes  and  ribbons,  all  of  which  are  driven  by 
electric  motors.  Next  to  the  weaving-room,  and  separated 
simply  by  a  glass  ])artition,  there  is  the  spinning-room,  also 
driven  by  electricity.  The  west  wing  is  devotetl  to  taffetas 
and  lusters  ;  this  wing  serves  also  for  a  storehouse  for  silks 
and  for  sorting  and  dyeing. 

There  is  also  a  finely  appointe<l  printing-oftice,  where  stam)>s 
and  rolls  intended  for  the  ribbons  are  prepared.  In  the  cen- 
tral building  there  is  a  mechanical  warping  mill,  with  liori- 
zontikl  warpers  for  plushes  and  heavy  stuffs,  covering  a  super- 
licial  area  of  3,530  sq.  ft.  The  four  floors  of  the  main  build- 
ing are  succes-sively  occupied,  stjirting  from  the  first  with  the 
weaving  of  riblx)ns,  velvets,  manufacture  of  boxes,  and  the 
warping  of  ribbons  ;  the  winding  of  raw  silk  is  also  driven  by 
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electricity.  Then  there  is  the  storehouse  for  the  cards  of  the 
.lacquani  looms  and  the  duplicate  parts  for  the  looms.  Wlicn 
the  building  was  completed,  in  1891,  the  question  of  the  me- 
chanical installation  of  the  machinery  was  given  the  most 
careful  attention  hj'  (he  proprietors.  Different  projects  were 
discussed.  For  some  years  the  progressive  development  of 
the  industrial  applications  of  the  electrical  processes  had  been 
rajjidly  advancing  ;  the  perplexity  was  therefore  less  than  it 
wotild  have  been  earlier,  and  the  advantage  of  the  method  of 
transmitting  power  to  individual  motors  was  a  mjitter  to  cause 
considerable  hesitation.  The  system  which  liail  been  adopted 
up  to  that  time  consisted  of  running  the  line  shaft  along  the 
looms,  from  which  a  greater  or  less  numl>er  of  transmis- 
sions are  taken.  This  shafting  is  driven  direct  by  steam- 
engjnes,  communicating  motion  to  it  by  the  means  of  pulleys 
and  belts,  while  the  shafts  in  turn  drove  the  machines  by 
belts  and  pullej-s. 

Factories  set  up  in  this  way  offered  a  view  of  shafting  and 
pulleys  and  In'lting  mingled  in  inextricable  confusion  over- 
head. Every  installation  of  shafting  can  be  divided  into  two 
very  distinct  parts : 


Fig.  1. 

1.  Transmission'shafts  thatjrun  directly'to  the  machinerj". 

2.  Group  of  intermediate  shafts,  which  are'placed  between 
the  motors  and  the  transmissions,  properly^  so  calleil.  and 
which  only  serve  to  subdivide  the  work  of  the  motor,  mo<iify- 
ing  its  speed  and  limiting  the  amount  given  to  the  pulleys, 
etc.  This  last  group  varies  with  the  system  of  transmissions 
proposed.  Tlie  first,  on  the  other  hand,  is  constant  ;  what- 
ever may  be  the  system,  it  is  the  driving  element.  The  u.se 
of  systems  of  mechanical  transniis-sions  involve  so  many  seri- 
ous inconveniences,  among  which  we  may  name  the  inter- 
dependence of  all  of  the  shafting  of  the  shop,  which  does  not 
allow  one  shaft  to  \h:  stopped  without  stopping  all  the  rest, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  use  expensive  pieces  of  mechanism, 
whose  action  is  not  always  certain.  The  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem iK'comcs  still  more  complicated  if  the  industrj'  to  which  it 
iK'longs  is  liable  to  numerous  stoppages.  Furthermore,  the 
motor  is  compelled  to  drive  a  certain  amount  of  deail  weight, 
whereby  it  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  moving 
parts  and  friction  resulting  from  any  lack  of  lubrication.     If 


only  a  small  portion  of  the  factory  is  in  use,  the  utilization  of 
the  driving  power  is  verj-  bad.  Another  disadvantage  lies  in 
the  difficulty,  and  sometimes  in  the  impossibility  of  extending 
the  plant.  If  we  determine  the  effective  output  a  system  of 
transmitting  relatively  to  the  useful  work  which  is  performed 
and  the  work  which  is  put  into  it,  the  difference  between  these 
two  quantities  is  considered  the  lass — a  loss  whicli  is  inluTcnt 
in  every  system  of  transmission.  When  power  is  transmittetl 
by  shafting,  pulleys,  gearing,  belts,  or  rojjes,  the  los.ses  result 
from  the  friction  of  the  shafting  in  their  bearings,  friction  of 
the  teeth  of  the  gear-wheels,  slipping  of  tlie  Itelts,  etc.  It  i.s 
generally  lulraitted  that  these  losses  are  almost  the  same  what- 
ever may  !«  the  amount  of  work  transmitted,  whether  the 
shafting" be  driven  empty  or  up  to  the  lull  value  of  its  possi- 
bilities. 

In  electrical  transmission  the  lossses  are  in  two  categories  : 
one  fixed,  the  other  variable  with  the  load.  Fixe<i  losses  are, 
directly  sjieaking,  always  constant,  and  are  <lue  to  the  exciting 
current  and  to  the  Foucault  currents,  to  which  it  is  well  to 
add  the  friction  of  the  shafting  ;  the  losses  variable  with  the 
load  are  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  armature  wiring.  Ac- 
cording to  Joule's  law, 
it  is  proportional  to  the 
resistance  of  these  con- 
ductors and  to  the 
s<)uares  of  the  intensity 
of  the  current.  The  sum 
of  these  losses  includes 
the  energy  absorbed  in 
the  machine,  but  all 
which  it  absorbs  al>ove 
this  is  integrally  trans- 
formed. But  when  we 
consider  the  loss  in  the 
line  of  conductors  which 
connect  the  dj-namo  with 
the  motor,  we  are  in 
pos.session  of  all  the  ele- 
ments for  calculating  the 
efiiciency  for  a'l  trans- 
missions under  different 
loads.  If  we  make  this 
calculation  of  efficiency 
for  a  given  .system  of 
tninsmission,  "first  by 
mechanical  processes 
and  then  by  electrical, 
we  will  obtain  very  dif- 
ferent  results  as  the  load 
dimini.shes.  With  one- 
fifth  of  the  power  de- 
veloped, the  electrical 
transmission  has  an  effi- 
ciency of  more  than  40 
per  cent.,  while  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  other  falls 
ti>  nothing. 

The  question  of  tlMj 
clficiency  of  loads  less 
than  the  normal  is  a  very 
important  one,  for  ex- 
perience teaches  that  a 
shop  is  rarely  working 
under  a  full  load— that 
is  to  say,  it  verj-  rarely 
happens  that  all"  of  the 
machines  are  working 
together,  there  are  al- 
ways a''grcat""number'of  stoppages,  either  for  the  work- 
man to  adjust  his  material;  set  up  his  machine,  or  for  some 
other  reason.  In  times  of  less  activity,  the  number  of  idle 
machines  incresi-ses  still  more.  Tlie  power  which  is  utilizeci 
grows  gradually  less  in  comparison  to  the  great  amount  of 
energy  absorbed  by  the  system  of  transmission,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  useful  work  done.  As  a  general  thing,  accurate  ideas  rela- 
tive to  the  average  amount  of  work  absorbed  in  a  shop  are  not 
very  extensive.  It  is  not  infrecjuently  the  case  that  owners 
are  in  absolute  ignorance  in  this  regard.  From  a  series  of 
tests  which  have  been  undertaken,  the  details  of  whieh  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  recapitulate  here,  we  may  say  that  tlie 
results  given,  time  and  again,  show  that  the  power  required 
to  drive  the  shafting  of  an  idle  shop  is  greater  than  that  which 
is  absorbed  in  work  during  average  running.  When  we  con- 
sider the  small  amount  of  motive  power  used  in  useful  work 
at  the  machine,  it  is  evident  that  time  would  be  well  spent  in 
searching  for  some  improvement  in  the  method  of  transmis- 
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sion.  In  the  particular  case  which  we  have  in  hand,  besides 
the  question  of  efflcieacj'  the  following  advantages,  which 
are  due  to  the  electrical  system  of  transmission  of  energy, 
occupy  a  prominent  place  : 

1.  Facility  in  arraneing  the  machinery  in  the  most  conven- 
ient positions,  and  relatively  to  light  and  space.  Absolute 
independence  of  each  macliiiie  or  room,  and  »he  possibility  of 
regulating  the  speed  at  will. 

2.  Convenience  in  the 
fitting  of  the  motors, 
by  attaching  them  di- 
rectly to  the  driving- 
shaft  ;  inspection,  start- 
ing, stopping,  reduced 
to  the  narrowest  limits. 

3.  Almost  complete 
suppression  of  shafting 
and  belts  that  are  so 
cumbersome  and  ex- 
pensive, besides  serv- 
ing as  a  constant  men- 
ace to  the  safety  of  the 
operatives.  The  elim- 
ination of  dust,  and  the 
blowing  of  it  about  in 
the  air,  due  to  the  con- 
stant movements  of  the 
belts. 

4.  Another  capital 
consideration  in  the 
mining  regions  of 
Saint-£tienne  is  that 
such  movements  of  the 
earth  are  caused  as 
throw  shafting  out  of 
line,  and  result  in  a  con- 
siderable increase  of 
power  consumed.  If 
the  relative  position  of 
all  parts  of  a  shop  were 
rigidly  fixed,  this  dis- 
advantage would  be 
done  away  with. 

5.  Finally,  electric 
light  having  been  de- 
cided upon,  they  con- 
sidered the  advisability 
of  using  the  light  dy- 
namos for  driving  tlie 
motors,  tbe  expense  of 
whose  installation 
would  not  be  very  much 
in  excess  of  what  a  sys- 
tem of  shafting  would 
amount  to  when  used 
for  operating  shops  at 
some  distance  from  the 
source  of  power. 

Messrs.  Forrest  & 
Co..  after  having  care- 
fully investigated  all 
the  advantages  which 
the  adoption  of  elec- 
tricity seemed  to  show, 
decided  to  install  such 
a  system. 

The  electrical  installation  includes  two  tubular  boilers  which 
furnish  steam,  not  only  to  the  engine,  but  also  to  the  general 
system  of  heating  the  shops,  olflces  and  storehouses.  Tbe 
steam-engine  is  a  single-cylinder,  horizontal,  condensing  en- 
gine with  a  variable  cut-off,  controlled  by  the  governor,  and 
developing  about  130  II.P.  The  steam  valve  is  driven  by  an 
eccentric  rod,  and  the  point  of  the  attachment  of  the  rod  to 
the  cut-off  valve  is  movable  on  a  hook,  and  can  be  set  by 
hand  or  by  the  action  of  the  governor.  This  engine  drives 
the  dynamos  directly  by  means  of  a  belt ;  these  latter  are 
located  symmetrically,  relative  to  the  driving  pulley.  The 
two  dynamos  used  are  of  the  Sautter-IIarle  type,  having  a 
capacity  of  42,000  watts  at  70  volts,  while  making  600  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  A  single  pulley  set  between  double  bear- 
ings drives  them  by  means  of  a  llaffard  clutch.  These  two 
dynamos  are  wired,  so  that  they  may  be  used  either  for  motive 
power  or  for  lighting.  Either  one  can  be  cut  out  by  means 
of  clutches.  A  large  switchboard,  alwut  13  ft.  square,  con- 
tains the  usual  supply  of  electrical  measurinsr  instruments  and 
switches.  Four  set»i  of  insulated  cablesj^run  out  from  the 
dynamos,  having  a  sectiouj;^of^i.  sq.^in.    They  [pass  under- 


ground into  insulated  passages,  and  come  out  on  each  side  of 
the  switchboard,  and  are  connected  with  four  large  special 
bars,  with  the  interposition  of  a  bipolar  cut  out,  and  from 
that  point  the  two  negative  cables  are  connected  together  and 
are  divided  into  six  cables  of  proper  size  to  serve  as  return 
conductors  for  different  services  of  power  and  light,  being 
run  along  the  left  side  of  the  shop.  The  positive  conductors 
at  each  dynamo  unite  in  two  circular  concentric  blocks  of 


Fig.  a 

bronze  :  14  small  intermediate  blocks  'are  put  in'connection 
with  them  by  means  of  binding  screws,  with  a  posltive'side  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  dvnamos.  The  blocks  are  the  start- 
ing-points for  14  lines  of  mdepcndenticircuits  which  traverse 
the  switchboard.  All  of  these  lines  run  along  the  right  side 
of  the  shop.  Such  an  arrangement  docs  away  entirely  with 
all  risks  of  short  circuits  between  cables,  which  for  the  greater 
portion  of  their  course  are  of  naked  copper  attached  to  por- 
celain insulators,  which  facilitate  the  attachment  of  the  cir- 
cuits. The  branches  are  made  at  right  angles.  All  the  rami- 
fications are  made  by  means  of  carefully  insulated  conductors. 
Two  voltmeters  and  ampOremeters  are  in  constant  service  on 
the  switchboard.  The  regulation  is  controlled  by  the  two 
rheostats  mounted  on  marble,  as  are  all  the  commutators,  in- 
terrupters, and  cut-outs. 

A  battery  of  36  elements  of  Tudor  accumulators,  with  a 
capacity  of  200  ampere  hours.'feeds'the  lamps  in  the  office  and 
storehouse,  when  the  engines  are  stopped  ;  50  arc  lamps  of 
6  amperes  each  light  the  storehouse,  the  vestibule,  the  work- 
rooms, and  the  machine  shops  ;  about  350  incandescent  lamps 
are  used  for  lighting  theofflces  and  shop.Vhere^each  machine 
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is  provided  with  two  lamps.  After  repeated  experiments,  elec- 
tric motors  of  the  Olivet-Dessauls  system  were  adopted.  The 
management  have  shown  that  they  have  an  efficiency  of  not 
less  than  55  per  cent,  for  the  25  kilogrammeter  (180  foot- 
pounds) machines.  The  speeds  do  not  vary  more  than  10  per 
cent.,  which  is  a  comparatively  insignificant  matter.  Forty 
75  kilogrammeter  motors  located  in  the  weaving-room  drive 
the  looms  by  means  of  pulleys,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  loose 
pulley,  which  permits  the  motor  to  continue  running  when 
the  looms  stop,  consumes  only  one-fourth  of  the  current  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  full  load.  In  a  word,  they  require  an  out- 
put of  from  5  to  10  amperes  while  running  at  a  normal  speed 
of  from  800  to  900  revolutions  per  minute ;  when  running 
blank  they  make  1.000  turns,  consuming  2i  amperes,  the  cur- 
rent being  only  cut  out  for  long  stoppages.  Sixty  motois  of 
the  25  kilogrammeter  type  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  ribbon 
and  velvet  looms,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  drive  them  by  means 
of  leather  cords  running  on  a  double  intermediate  pulley  fixed 
on  one  side  above  the  motor  ;  thence  the  power  is  directly 
transmitted  to  the  loom  itself.     These  motors  consume,  ac- 


atmosphere,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  fine  dress  goods.  ^ 


STAY-BOLT  CUTTER  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  flt 
READING  RAILROAD  SHOPS. 


We  have  from  time  to  time  illustrated  and  described  a  num- 
bei  of  tools  that  are  in  use  in  the  shops  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railroad,  at  Reading,  Pa,  Among  the  tools  that 
have  been  designed  and  built  upon  the  premises  is  the  stay- 
bolt  cutter  that  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  engravings. 
The  stay-bolts  that  are  used  in  the  boilers  of  this  road  have  a 
hexagon  head  on  the  under  side  of  the  crown-sheet,  are 
screwed  through  the  sheets  from  the  Inside,  and  are  kept  tight 
by  a  copper  washer  under  the  head  on  the  inside  and  by  rivet- 
ing over  the  projection  of  the  bolt  on  the  outside  where  it 
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cording  to  the  load,  from  2i  to  5  ampdres,  and  their  speed 
varies  from  1,400  to  1,500  revolutions  per  minute. 

Five  motors,  with  a  H.P.  of  from  1  to  3,  control  by 
means  of  light  methods  of  transmission,  the  weaving-rooms, 
mechanical  warping,  cutting  and  glossing,  the  silk  throwing 
and  the  spindles.  Two  very  small  motors  of  from  10  to  25 
kilogrammeter  capacity  operate  the  printing-presses  and  cut 
off  the  lengths  rolled  upon  the  spools. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  application  of  individual 
driving  of  weaving  machines  for  high-class  fabrics  that  there 
is  in  S\e  world,  and  it  marks  an  interesting  advance  in  the 
application  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  from  a  purely 
mechanical  standpoint.  The  facts  which  the  author  h&s 
brought  out,  and  saving  in  power  when  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  machinery  is  in  active  operation,  deserves  the  careful 
attention  of  all  proprietors  who  contemplate  erection  of  new 
shops,  whether  it  is  for  metal  working  or  for  the  manufacture 
of  cloth.  Freedom  from  dust  due  to  the  absence  of  pulleys 
and  belting,  which  act  like  fans  upon  the  whole  surrounding 


comes  through  the  sheet.  It  is,  therefore,  necessarv  that  the 
thread  on  the  bolt  should  be  cut  clear  up  to  the  under  side  of 
the  head,  and  that  the  latter  should  be  faced  oS  for  a  smooth 
and  even  bearing  on  the  head.  Then,  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time 
and  the  wearing  of  the  threads  incident  to  the  screwing  of  a 
long  bolt  through  the  sheet,  the  thread  is  cut  away  between 
the  working  pomts,  as  shown  on  the  bolt  that  is  in  position 
on  the  machine.  The  thread  is  cut  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  bolt,  and  the  die  is  followed  by  a  tool  that  removes  the 
thread. 

In  general  appearance  this  machine  resembles  a  light  lathe 
rather  than  the  usual  type  of  bolt  cutter.  The  thread  on  the 
bolt  is  cut  bv  open  dies  on  the  carriage,  and  in  order  to  take 
the  strain  on  from  the  thread  and  dies  while  the  work  is  being 
done,  the  carriage  is  fed  by  a  lead  screw  driven  by  the  gear- 
ing shown  at  the  end  of  the  headstock.  The  tool  for  removing 
the  threads  is  back  of  the  dies,  and  is  fed  in  against  a  stop,  so 
that  it  just  faces  off  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  threads.  At- 
tached to  the  headstock  is  a  carriage  with  a  cross-feed  that 
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sion.  In  tlie  jmrliculur  case  « iiicli  we  huvc  in  Iiiiml,  bcsiiles 
the  <iuestion  of  ctrKioiicy  the  foUowin);  ii<ivinita;;is,  wliicli 
are  tliie  to  the  clfctrical  system  of  trausinissioii  of  emriiv, 
ot-ciipy  a  prominent  ]ilacc> : 

1.  Facility  in  arraiii-ing  (lie  iiiacliiiicrv  in  tin-  most  convcu- 
ient  i>osilions,  ami  relatively  t(i  lljrlil  ami  >pa(iv  AliS'dilte 
independence  of  cHch  niacliiiie  or  ni^im.  ami  'he  possibility  of 
regulating  the  siH-ed  at  will 

2.  Convenience  in  the 
fitting  of  the  motors, 
by  attachini;  tlieni  di- 
rectly to  the  drivinir- 
shaft ;  insiieetioii,  start 
inj?,  stoppin;,',  reduwd 
to  the  narrowest  limits. 

3.  Almost  comph'tc 
suppression  of  shafting.' 
and  l)elts  that  are  so 
cumliersome  and  ex- 
pensive, besides  serv- 
ing as  a  constant  men- 
ace to  the  safety  of  tlu 
oi)erative8.  The  elim- 
ination of  dust,  and  the 
blowing  of  it  about  in 
the  air,  (Uw  to  the  con- 
stant movements  of  tlie 
f)elts. 

4.  Another  ca|>ital 
consideration  in  the 
mining  re.gions  of 
Saint-fitienne  is  that 
sucli  movements  of  the 
earth  are  caus»'d  as 
throw  shafting  out  of 
line,  and  result  in  a  ef)n- 
siderable  increase  of 
power  consumed.  If 
the  relative  position  of 
all  parts  of  a  shop  were 
rigidly  fixed,  this  dis- 
advantiige  woidd  Ix- 
done  away  with. 

•>.  Finally,  electric 
liglit  having  been  de- 
cided U|>on,  they  con- 
sidered the  advlsaliililN 
of  Using  the  li^'lit  dy 
nanios  for  driving  the 
motors,  the  expense  of 
whose  installation 
would  not  be  very  niucli 
in  excess  of  what  a  sys- 
tem of  shaft  in  L'  wouM 
amount  to  when  used 
for  oi»crating  shops  at 
some  distan<-c  fioni  the 
source  of  |K)wer, 

Messrs.  Forrest  v^: 
Co.,  after  having  care 
fully  investigated  all 
the  advantages  wliicli 
the  adoptioti  of  (-Ice- 
tritity  seemed  to  show, 
decided  to  install  such 
a  systoni. 

The  electrical  installation  includes  two  tubular  boilers  which 
furnish  steam,  not  oidy  to  the  eimine,  but  also  to  the  general 
s.vstem  of  heating  the  shops,  ollices  ami  storehouses.  The 
steam-engine  is  a  single-cylinder,  horizontal,  condensing  en- 
gine with  a  variabli-  cufolf,  controlji'd  by  the  governor,  and 
tleveloping  altout  r,'0  II. I'.  The  steam  valve  is  ilriven  by  an 
eccentric  rod,  and  the  jtoint  of  the  attachment  of  the  ro<l  to 
the  cut  olT  valve  is  movable  on  a  hook,  and  can  be  set  by 
hand  or  by  the  action  of  the  governor.  This  engine  drives 
the  dynanios  directly  by  means  of  a  bi  It  ;  lliesi;  latter  are 
loc.-ited  symnutrically,  relative  to  the  driving  i)ulley.  The 
two  dynamos  used  are  of  the  Saulterllarle  type,  havinir  a 
capacity  of  43,U(K»  watts  at  70  volts,  while  making  »!II0  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  A  single  i)ulley  set  between  double  iM'ar- 
ings  drives  them  by  means  <if  a  HalTard  clutch.  These  two 
dynamos  are  wireil,  so  that  they  may  be  used  cither  for  motive 
power  or  for  lighting.  Kithcr  one  can  be  r'ut  out  by  means 
of  dutches.  A  large  switchboard,  about  1:!  ft.  sipiare.  con- 
tains the  usual  su|)ply  of  eleitri<-al  nr-asiirinL'  instrunuMits  and 
switches.  Four  .set>  of  insulated  cables'^run  out  from  the 
dymimos,  having  a  sectiou_of_,t  sq.^^iu.    They  i)ass  under- 


ground into  insidated  passages,  and  come  out  on  each  side  of 
the  switchlioard,  and  are  connected  with  four  large  special 
bars,  with  the  interiKJsition  of  a  bipolar  cut  out,  and  from 
that  point  the  two  negative  cables  are  connected  together  and 
are  divided  into  six  cables  of  i)ro]icr  size  to  serve  as  return 
conductors  for  dilferent  services  of  power  and  light,  being 
run  along  the  left  side  of  the  shop.  The  i)0sitive  conductors 
at  each  dvn-uno  unite  in   tivo  circular  conc-entric  bli>eks  of 


Fig.  2 

bronze  ;  14  small  internu'diate  blocks  'are  jiut  in  connection 
with  them  by  means  of  binding  screws,  with  a  pasitive'side  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  dynamos.  The  blocks  are  the  start- 
ing-points for  14  lines  of  indepcndent.circuits  which  tniverse 
the  switchboard.  All  of  these  lines  run  along  the  right  side 
of  the  shoji.  Such  an  arrangement  does  away  <'ntircly  with 
all  risks  of  short  circuits  between  cables,  w  hieh  for  the  greater 
portion  of  their  coiir.se  arc-  of  naked  copi>er  attacheil  to  por- 
celain insulators,  which  fa<ilitate  the  attachment  of  the  cir- 
cuits. The  liranches  are  made  at  riirht  angles.  All  the  rami- 
tications  are  made  by  means  of  carefully  insulated  cf)nductors. 
Two  voltmeters  and  amperemeters  are  in  constant  s»'rvice  on 
the  switchltoard.  The  regulation  is  controlleil  by  (he  two 
rheostats  mounte<l  on  marble,  as  are  all  the  conunutators,  in- 
terrupters, and  cut-outs. 

A  l)attery  of  :!•!  elements  of  Tudor  accumulators,  with  a 
capacity  of  30(1  an>pere  hours.'feeils'thc  lamps  in  tin-  ollice  and 
storehouse,  when  the  engines  are  sto|>iM(I  ;  .lO  arc  lamps  of 
(i  amperes  each  light  the  storehouse,  the  vestibule,  the  work- 
rooms, and  the  machine  shops  ;  about  :!50  incandescent  lamps 
are  used  for  lighting  the  otlices  ami  shop.Avhereeach  niachinc 
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is  provided  with  two  litinps.  After  rejX'rttetl  experiments,  elec- 
tric motors  of  the  Olivet- 1  >e.ssinils  system  were  adopted.  The 
niuuu^emeut  have  shown  that  they  have  an  elhciency  of  not 
less  than  53  per  cent,  for  the  25  kilograniineter  (180  foot- 
pounds) machines.  The  speeds  do  not  vary  more  than  10  per 
cent.,  which  is  a  comparatively  insignilicant  mutter.  Forty 
75  kiiogrammeler  motors  locate<l  in  the  weaving-room  drive 
the  looms  I)y  means  of  pulleys,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  loose 
pulley,  which  j)erniits  the  motor  to  continue  running  when 
the  looms  stop,  consumes  only  one-fourth  of  tlie  current  whicli 
is  absorbed  by  the  full  Ioa<l.  In  a  word,  they  reijuire  an  out- 
put of  from  5  to  10  amperes  while  running  at  a  normal  sjK'ed 
of  from  8<)()  to  !MK)  revolutions  per  minute  ;  when  running 
blank  they  make  1.000  turns,  consuming  2}  amperes,  the  cur- 
rent being  only  cut  out  for  long  stoppages.  Si.\ty  motois  of 
the  25  kilognmmieter  type  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  ribbon 
and  velvet  looms,  as  shown  in  tig.  2,  and  drive  them  by  means 
of  leather  cords  running  on  a  double  intermediate  jiulley  fixed 
on  one  side  above  the  motor  ;  thence  the  power  is  directly 
truusinitted  to  the  loom  itself.      These  motors  consume,  ac- 


atmosi)Iiere,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  fine  dress  gooiis.. 


STAY-BOLT  CUTTER  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  & 
READING    RAILROAD   SHOPS. 


Wk  have  from  time  to  time  illustrated  and  des<;rilied  a  num- 
l)er  of  tools  that  are  in  use  in  the  shops  of  the  Philadelphia  <fc 
Heading  Railroad,  at  He.tding,  I'a.  Among  the  tools  that 
have  iK-en  designed  and  built  upon  the  premises  is  the  stay- 
bolt  cutter  that  is  illustrated  by  tlie  a(  companying  engravings. 
The  stay-bolts  that  are  u.»;ed  in  the  lioilers  of  this  road  have  a 
hexagon  head  on  the  under  si<le  of  the  crown-slicct,  are 
screwed  through  the  sheets  from  tlie  Inside,  and  are  kei>t  tight 
by  a  copper  washer  under  the  head  on  the  inside  and  by  rivet- 
ing over  the  projection  of  the  Iwlt  on  the  outside  where  it 
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cording  to  the  load,  from  2i  to  5  ainpc'^ies,  and  their  speed 
varies  from  1,400  to  1,500  revolutions  i>er  minute. 

Five  motors,  with  a  H.P.  of  from  1  to  '.i,  control  by 
means  of  light  methods  of  transiuissioii,  the  weaving-rooms, 
mechanical  warping,  cutting  and  glossing,  the  silk  tlirowing 
and  tlie  spindles.  Two  very  small  motors  of  from  10  to  25 
kilogrammeter  ca|xicity  operate  the  printing-presses  and  cut 
off  tlie  lengths  rolled  upon  the  sjtools. 

This  is  |)erhaps  the  most  extensive  a|ii>li(ation  of  individual 
dridng  of  weaving  machines  for  high-class  fabrics  that  there 
is  in  the  world,  and  it  marks  an  interesting  advance  in  the 
application  of  electricity  as  a  niotive  power  from  a  purely 
mechanical  standpoint.  The  facts  which  the  author  h.'is 
brought  out,  and  .saving  in  power  when  only  a  small  portion 
of  tlie  macliiniTV  is  in  active  operation,  deserves  the  careful 
attention  of  all  "proprietors  who  contemplate  erection  of  new 
shops,  whether  it  is  for  metal  working  or  for  the  manufacture 
of  cloth.  Freedom  from  dust  due  to  the  absence  of  pulleys 
and  belting,  which  act  like  fans  upon  the  whole  surrounding 


cx)mes  through  the  sheet.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  tlic 
tlireail  on  the  bolt  should  l)e  cut  clear  up  to  the  under  side  of 
the  hcaii,  and  that  the  latter  should  be  faced  oil  for  a  smocith 
and  even  Ixaring  on  the  head.  Then,  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time 
and  the  wearing  of  the  threads  incident  to  the  screwing  of  a 
long  l>olt  through  the  .sheet,  the  thread  is  cut  away  iH'tween 
the  working  points,  as  shown  on  the  bolt  that  is  in  position 
on  the  machine.  Tiie  thread  is  cut  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  bolt,  and  the  die  is  followed  b}-  a  tool  that  removes  the 
thread. 

In  general  ajipearance  this  machine  resembles  a  light  lathe 
rather  than  the  usual  tj'in;  of  bolt  cutter.  The  thread  on  the 
Imlt  is  cut  by  open  dies  on  the  carriage,  and  in  order  to  take 
the  strain  off  from  the  thread  and  dies  while  the  work  is  being 
done,  the  carriage  is  fed  by  a  lead  screw  driven  l»y  the  gear- 
ing sliown  at  the  end  of  the  headstock.  The  tool  for  removing 
the  threads  is  back  of  the  dies,  and  is  fed  in  against  a  stop,  so 
that  it  just  faces  off  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  threads.  At- 
tached to  the  hcadstock  is  a  carriage  with  a  cross-feed  that 
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feeds  the  tool  out  for  facing  the  bottom  of  the  head.  This 
carriage  is  pivoted  on  a  stud  just  outside  of  the  spindle  bear- 
ing, so  that  it  may  be  swung  out  of  the  way  until  it  is  wanted 
to  do  its  work.  At  the  back  of  the  frame  a  chaser  is  hung, 
and  this  is  used  to  finish  the  thread  close  up  to  the  liead.  In 
order  that  it  may  work  with  perfect  ease  and  not  endanger 
the  integrity  of  the  threads,  the  connection  between  it  and  the 
supporting  bar  is  so  loose  tliat  the  latter  becomes  a  mere  sup- 
port and  entirely  loses  its  character  as  a  guide,  as  we  find  it  m 
the  usual  practice.  The  play  between  the  bar  and  the  chaser 
is  i  in.,  or  even  more  ;  it  matters  little  what  it  is,  so  that  it  is 
enough,  and  the  two  cannot  separate. 

The  machine  is  back-geared,  and  this,  together  with  the  four- 
Step  driving  cone,  gives  a  variation  of  speeds  sufficient  to  cover 
the  wide  range  of  work  which  it  is  called  upon  to  perform. 
Two  of  these  machines  are  in  constant  service  in  tlie  shops, 
and  are  giving  excellent  satisfaction  in  the  rapid  and  accurate 
work  done  upon  them. 


THE  LOCOMOTIVES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK, 
ERIE  &  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 


LAKE 


The  outline  diagrams  which  we  publish  in  this  connection 
represent  the  several  classes  of  locomotives  that  are  used  for 
the  various  services  on  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
system,  including  the  Chicago  &  Erie  and  the  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  &  Ohio  Railroads. 

>  CLASS  A. 

Designed  for  local  passenger  service  of  short  trains. 

'  OuoNstOHS  or  61  to  TO. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 18  in. 

Stroke  of  pUton S3  in. 

Diameter  of  driver* ' 5  ft.  Sin. 

No.offlueg 1«8 

LenKthornaes lift.  Bin. 

Ontside  diameter  of  flaea 2  in. 

Heating  enrf ace,  flues 1,003  »q.  ft. 

flre-Dox lOenq.ft. 

Total  heating  sarface 1,109  ft. 

Inside  length  of  llre-l>ox 6ft.  ^In. 

•'       width    "       •'      2ft.Min. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,600  tails. 

"       ••       •'        coal S.Otons. 

Weight  of  tendei,  empty 88,800  lb«. 

"      "  engine,  loaded 80,200  lbs. 

Dimensions  or  80,  etc. 

Diameter  of  cylinders IB  in. 

Stroke  of  pUton 22  in. 

Diameter  of  drivers » 6ft.  8ln. 

No.  of  floes 157 

Length  of  flues 11  ft.  5!|  in. 

Outside  diameter  of  flues  2in. 

Heating  surface  flues  938  5  sq.  ft. 

"  "       flre-box 114.580.  ft. 

Total  hatting  surface l.OMsq.Tt. 

IHMa taactb  of  fire-box Oft.  5H  in. 

"       wii»k*>        "        8ft.  9^4  In. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,800garis. 

••        "        '•        coal .   8.9tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 82,800  lbs. 

•^      "  engine,  loaded 84,700  lbs. 

CLASS  B. 

Used  on  local  passenger  and  light  freight. 
Dimensions. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 18  In. 

Stroke  of  piston .^*'!°- 

Diameter  of  drivers 6  ft.  2  in. 

No.  of  floes 167 

Length  of  flues 11  't.  6  In. 

Ontslde  diameter  of  flues »«,.^'°« 

Beating  surface,  floes BB8.6sq.  ft. 

"  "         flre-box IH.Ssq.  ft. 

Total  heating  snrface 1,068  sq.ft. 

Inside  length  of  flre-box »ft.  SJi  in. 

"      width"       "       .£J>*,^'° 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,600  galis. 

^^      •'      •■         coal S.Stons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 82.800  lbs. 

"        ••  engine,  loaded 79,100  lbs. 


CLASS  D. 


For  local  freight  traffic. 


Dimension*. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 18in. 

Stroke  of  piston 24  In. 

Diameter  of  drivers... 4  ft.  8  In. 

No.  of  floes 168 

Outside  diameter  of  flues 2  in. 

Heating  surface,  flues 1,029  sq.  ft. 

flre-box 120  sq.  ft. 

Total  heating  surface 1,149  sq.  ft. 

Length  of  flues 11  ft.SWin. 

Inside  length  of  flre-box 9  ft.  9Aln. 

width"       "       2ft.9Min. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water  3,600  galls. , 

"        "        ••        coal  8.9  tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty! 32,800  lbs. 

Weight  of  engine,  loaded 88,4001bs. 

CLASS   E. 

Mogul  for  heavy  passenger  trains  carrying  [commuters  and 
for  milk  service. 

Dimensions. 

Diameter  of  cylinders ISin.] 

Stroke  of  piston a41n._ 

Diameter  of  drivers 5ft.  8  in .2 

No.offlues.   .   813 

Length  of  flues 11  ft.  ^  in. 

Uutside  diameter  of  flues 2  in. 

Ueatiug  surface,  flues 1,396.5  sq.  ft. 

flre-box 152.5  sq.  fU 

Total  beating  surface 1,449  sq.  ft. 

Inside  length  of  flre-box 9rt.  BJ}  in. 

"      width"       " iH.9y,iu. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 3,600  galls. 

coal 8.9tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 38,800  lbs. 

•      "  engine,  loaded 108,900  Ibs.l 

CLASS  H. 

General  switching  service,  both  passenger  and  freight. 

Dimension*. 

Diameter  ef  cylinder* Win. 

Stroke  of  piston 84  in. 

Diameter  uf  drivers 4ft.  8ln. 

No.  of  flues 128 

Length  of  flues 14ft.  9Hin. 

Outside  of  Hues «}i  in. 

Heatmi;  surface,  flues  1,174  sq.  ft. 

Inside  Teiii;tb  of  flre-boz 6  ft.  3^  in. 

width  "       "        Sft.lOH   in. 

Heating  surface,  fire-box 100  sq.  ft.. 

Total  heating  surface 1,814  sq.  fU 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,400gaUe. 

"       '•       •'       coal Stone.  , 

Weight  of  tender,  empty  20,000  lbs. 

"      '•  engine,  loaded 88,100  lb*. 

.CLASS  I. 

Originally  designed  for  through  freight,  but  is  now  used  on 
heavy  local  freight  and  pick-ups,  while  some  of  the  class  are  in 
switching  service. 

DtMEMSIOXS. 

Diameter  of  cylinder* 20in. 

Stroke  of  piston 84  in. 

Diameterof  driver* 4  ft.  2  In. 

No.  of  floes 800 

LeDKtb  of  flues lift  4^  in. 

Oatside  diameter  of  flues 8  in. 

Heating  surface,  flues  1,182.5  sq.  ft. 

flre-box 140.6sq.ft. 

Total  heating  snrface 1,333  sq.  ft. 

Inside  length  of  flre-boz 10  ft.  3A  in.) 

"      width"       "       2ft.9in.» 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 3,600  galls.  IB. 

"       "      coal 8.9tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 82,8001bs.J^ 

"        "  engine,  loaded 103,400  lbs. 

CLASS  K. 

Heavy  commuters,  trains,  through  local  expresses,  such  as 
are  run  on  the  Nortliern  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  ;  also  used 
for  division  work  in  express  service. 

DlMEJfSIOXS. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 18  In. 

Stroke  of  piston 28  in. 

Diameter  of  driver* 5  ft.  Sin. 

No.  of  flues 886 

Length  of  Hues  lift  6in. 

Outside  diameter  of  flues 8  in. 

Heating  surface,  flues 1,845  sq.  ft. 

flre-box 158  sq.  ft. 

Total  heating  snrface 1,508  sq.  ft. 

lUKide  length  of  firebox 11  ft  6\  in. 

width    "        " 8ft8?4in. 

Capacity  of  lender,  water 8,600  galls. 

coal 8.»tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  eaplr 82,800  lbs. 

"        "  eagine,  IoMl«d 108,«001bfc 
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CLASS  L. 

A  Wootten  consolidation  for  freight  service. 

DmHsioHs  696  to  7Si. 

DUmeter  of  cylinder SO  in. 

Stroke  of  piston l'*!"- 

Diameter  of  drivers ^  f t.  S  in. 

No.  offluei 235 

LenrhofflacB 11  ft.  lOX  In. 

Outside  diameter  of  flues 2  in. 

HetUng  enrftce,  flues l,S84iq.  ft. 

fire-box 174  sq.  ft. 

ToUl  heating  eurfuce 1,758  tq.  ft. 

Inside  length  of  tlre-box 9ft  6i*,  m. 

width  of  fire-bor 8  ft 

CaracitT  of  tender,  wmter S,600g»Ils. 

coal , 8.9toin<. 

Weightol         ■'   empty 38,800  lbs. 

••      "  engine,  loaded 130*00  lb«. 

DiMBxnovs  713  TO  747. 

Diameter  of  cylinder SOlB. 

Strolie  of  piston Mln. 

Diameter  of  driven 4  ft.  tin. 

No.  of  flues 20ft 

Length  of  flues 11  ft  «Mln. 

Oatside  diameter  of  flues *      . 

Heating  snrface,  flues 1,20G.S8<1.  ft. 

"  •'         flre-box 161.Bsq.ft 

Total  beating  surface  (incloding  combustion  chamber) 1,416.5  sq.  ft. 

Inside  length  of  fire-box •  't  6  In. 

"      width"        "        8ft.  2Hln. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,600  galls. 

"       "       coai 89tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 82300  lbs. 

^     "  engine,  loaded 181,6001b». 

DlillxsiONS  600  TO  697. 

Diameter  of  cylinder 20  in. 

Stroke  of  piston 84  in. 

Diameter  of  drivers 4  ft.  2  In. 

No.  of  floes 804 

Length  of  flues 11  ft  2U  iu. 

Outside  diameter  of  flues 2  In. 

Heating  surface,  flues  ],1958q.  ft 

fire-box IflOsq.ft. 

Total  heating  surface  (including combustion  chamber) 1,403.5  sq.  ft 

Inside  length  of  fire-box »ft  6in. 

"      width-'        "        8ft  iin. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water S,fl00  galls. 

"       "       coal 8.9tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 88,800  lbs. 

^-      •'  engine,  loaded 127,300  lbs. 

■'      .   ,•  CLASS   M. 

For  heavy  commuters'  trains  and  through  passenger  service. 

DmmioNS. 

Diameter  of  cylinder 19  in. 

Stroke  of  piston  24  in. 

Diameter  of  driven Bft.  Sin. 

No.  of  flues 246 

Length  of  floes lift  6  in. 

Outside  diameter.'of  flues tin. 

Heating  surface,  flues l,*n).5  sq.  ft. 

"         fire-box 160.58q.ft 

Total  beating  surface 1,681  sq.  ft. 

Inside  length  of  fire-box llftfiAln. 

"       width    "       "      8ft.  5J<iB. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,800  gaua. 

"        "        "       coal ...8.9tona 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 88,800  lbs. 

"     "  wigiBe,  loaded U7,4001ba. 

■  •   :-■■    '    •■  CLASS  N. 

Through  passenger  traffic. 

,  DiinnraioNi. 

Diameter  of  cylinder 80  in. 

Stroke  of  piston 24  in. 

Diameter  of  driven 5Jft.  Sin. 

No.  of  fines 8S6 

Lengthof  flues SftBXin. 

Outside  diameter  of  floe* 1%  in. 

Heating  surface,  flues 1,241  sq.  ft 

fire-box 181  sq.  ft 

Total  heating  surface  (Indnding  combustion  chamber) 1,4S8.5  sq.  ft 

Inside  length  of  flre-boz 9  ft.  6  in. 

width"       "       8ft  Win. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water S,600galla. 

"       "       "       coal 8.9tons. 

Weightof  tender,  empty 82,800ibs. 

"     "  engine,  loaded 118.T001bik 

CLASS  O. 

Through  freight  and  passenger  on  light  and  level  division?. 

DlMSHSIONS  319  TO  359. 

Diameter  !of  cylinden 80  In. 

Stroke  of  piston 84  io. 

Diameter  of  drivers Bft  Bin. 

No.  of  flues STS 

Iisngth  of  fines. 18  ft.  tin. 


OnUlde  diameter  of  floes ,„.„„""•« 

Heating  surface,  flues  • '•^•"'"t"- 

"^       "       firebox nisq.rt. 

Total  heating  surfsce ?:''S?'.*S- "• 

Inside  length  of  fire-box — ".'r  ^i.   ■ 

•■        width"        "       ,2J^n 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,600gaus. 

•^      ••       <•       coal 8.9tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty S?S"Jfc 

"     "  engine,  loaded 127,600lbe. 

DmNSiONS  860  to  8T0. 

Diameter  of  cylinder S?}"- 

Stroke  of  piston 51, 

Diameter  of  driven :  68  In. 

No.  of  flues ™ Sm 

Length  of  flnes 18  ft  Sim. 

Outside  diameter  of  flnee 2ln. 

Heating  sarface,  floes IgSlSsq.fl. 

fire-box 177  sq.  ft. 

Total  heating  surface 1,990  sq.  ft 

Inside  lencth  of  fire-box 8Jt.  Bin. 

"       width"       " 42H  in. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water *,600galis. 

^^       "       "       coal 8.9tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty e.8001bs. 

"        "  engine,  loaded .182,9501bs. 

CLASS  O  (compound). 

Same  service  as  the  simple  engines. 

DiXKN'SIONS.    - 

Diameter  of  cylinder 14  and  24  ins 

Stroke  of  piston 84  in. 

Diameter  of  driven flBin. 

No.offlues 268 

Length  of  flues 13  ft.  8  in. 

Outside  diameter  of  flues 2in.1 

Heating  snrface,  flues  1,813  sq.  ft. 

"  "       fire-box 177  sq.ft. 

Total  heating  snrface l,9908q.ft. 

Iiuide  length  of  fire-box 8  (t.  8  in. 

"       width"       "        48X  in. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,600galls. 

"       ••       "      coal 8.9tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 3t,800  Iba. 

"  engine,  loaded  186,500  lbs.    ; 

CLASS  o  a  (compound). 

Through  passenger  and  freight  service  on  the  Chicago  & 
Erie  Railroad. 

DUIEIISIOHS. 

Diameter  of  cylinder •{"^ta."* 

Stroke  of  piston Mia. 

Diameter  of  driven » SJ** 

No.  of  floee ..M 

Length  of  fines 18  ft  C  IB." 

OuUide  diameter  of  fines 2  in. 

Heating  sarface,  flues 1,506.6  sq.  ft 

"  •■        fire-box  lG6.3sq.ft. 

Total  heating  snrface 1,661.9  sq.  ft. 

Inside  length  of  firebox 9ft. 

"      width"        ' 82in. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,600  galls.    - . 

"       "       "       coal 8.9tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 32.800  lbs. 

R      "  engine,  loaded 186,8601be. 

•     :^A8S  OO... 

Same  service  on  Chicago  &  Erie  Railroad. 

DlXBKSIOIfB. 

Diameter  of  cylinden Itta. 

Stroke  of  piston  84in. 

Diameter  of  driven Bft.  tin. 

No.  of  fines 196 

Length  of  flues 18  ft  6  in. 

Uutsidediameter  of  floes 2tn. 

Heating  surface,  fines 1,378.37  sq.  ft 

fire-box... 166888q.  ft 

Total  heating  snrface 1.545.85  sq.  ft. 

Inside  length  of  fire-box 10  ft. 

"     width"        "        8ft.  9Min 

Capacity  of  tender,  water  3,600galls 

"        "        "       coal 8  9  tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 82,800  lbs. 

"  engine,  loaded 115,a001ba. 

DmiNSiOKS  330  TO  835. 

Diameter  of  cylinden MiB< 

Stroke  of  piston    Min.  • 

Diameter  of  driven Ctin. 

No.  of  fines 218 

Length  of  fines IS  ft.  6  in. 

OuUide  diameter  of  floes 2  in. 

Heating  sarface,  fines 1,505.6  sq.  ft. 

flre-box    . 156.3  sq.  ft. 

ToUl  heating  snrface 1 ,661 .9  sq.  ft. 

Inside  length  of  firebox 9ft 

"      width"        "        ....-rr.. 8«ln. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 3,600  galls. 

•        coal 8.9tons. 

'  Weight  of  tender,  empty 82,800  Ibe. 

P'      "  engine,  loaded m.tOOlbfc 
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CLASS  p.  ; 

Through  freight  service  on  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  & 
Ohio  Railroad. 

DlHINMONi. 

Diameter  or  cylinders , iS)  in. 

Stroke  of  platoo IM  In. 

Diameter  of  drivera 4ft.  siin. 

No.  offliiea fSD 

Lengtii  of  flues lift.  5^  in. 

Outside  diameter  of  floe* gin. 

Heating  surface,  fluee 1,494.75  eq.  ft. 

"  "         flre-bez 188.75  aq.  ft. 

Total  heating  BDrrace  1,613.5  eq.  ft. 

Inside  length  of  fire-box lift.  SA '■>■ 

"      width"        "        8ft.  6«ln. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 3,600gallB. 

coal.. 8.9tonB. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 83,800  lbs. 

"      "  engine,  loaded 131,150  lbs. 

CLASS  Q. 

Through  passenger  service  on  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
&  Ohio  Itailroad. 

OlllKNSIONa. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 18  Id. 

Stroke  of  pistan t4  In. 

Diameter  of  drivers 6  ft  8  In. 

No.  of  flues .*. 881 

Leng:th  of  flaes.... 13  ft.  6  in. 

Outside  diameter  of  flnes 8  In. 

Heating  snrface,  flues 1,S21  sq.  ft. 

fire-box laSsq.ft. 

Total  heating  surface  l,45SBq.  fi. 

Inside  length  of  fire-box SftllUln. 

width"        "        Sft.lOHin. 

Capacity  of  tender,  watei 8,(100  galls. 

coal 8.9tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 38,800  lbs. 

"      "  engiue,  loaded 106,600  lbs. 

CLASS  R. 

Fast  freight. 

Dimensions. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 81  in. 

Stroke  of  piston 88  in. 

Diameter  of  drlrers 5ft.  8in. 

No.  of  flues 858 

Length  of  flues 10  ft.  10  in. 

Outeide  diameter  of  flues 8  in. 

Heating  surface,  flues  1,480  sq.  ft. 

flre-box 150.5  rq.  ft. 

Total  heating  snrface  (inclading  combustion  chamber) 1,009  sq.  ft. 

Inside  length  of  fire-box 9ll.5<lin. 

"      width"       "        8lt.  SHIn. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,000  galls. 

coal  a9tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 38,800  lbs. 

"  engine,  loaded 188,100  lbs. 

CLASS  8  (COMPOUND). 

Heavy  pushers. 

DiHBNSIONS. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 16  A  87  in. 

Stroke  of  pistons 28  in. 

Diameter  of  drivers 4  ft.  2  in. 

No.  of  flues 854 

Length  of  flues 18ft.  Win. 

Outside  diameter  of  flnes 8  in. 

Heating  surface,  flues 8,813  sq.  ft. 

"  "         fire-box   179sq.ft. 

"  "        combustion  chamber 46.5sq.fl. 

Total  heating  surface ..  ..8,440.5  sq.  ft. 

laside  length  of  fire-box 10  ft.  \IH  in. 

"      width"       "        8ft.    SHln. 

Capacity  of  lender,  water 4.500  galls. 

"       "       coal lOtODs. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 

"  engine,  loaded 200,550  lbs. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  classification  of  locomotives  is 
the  absence  of  all  cylinders  of  less  than  18  in.  in  diameter. 
Even  for  the  light  passenger  traffic,  where  probably  not  more 
than  four  or  five  cars  are  hauled  in  a  train,  the  cylinder  diam- 
eters are  kept  up  to  these  dimensions.  A  man  need  not  be  so 
very  old  to  remember  when  16  in.  was  the  standard  diameter 
for  the  large  engines  on  through  trunk  lines  handling  a.  heavy 
traffic.  With  cylinder  diameters  increased  the  heating  surface 
has  also  arisen,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  same  proportions. 
Class  A,  for  example,  with  18-in.  cylinders,  has  a  total  heat- 
ing surface  of  only  1,109  sq.  ft.,  while  even  more  than  this 
has  frequently  been  given  for  16in.  cylinders  doing  the  same 
class  of  work,  while  the  second  division  of  Class  A  and  Class  B 
have  only  1,053  sq.  ft.  But  when  we  consider  the  heating 
surface  of  2,066.9  sq.  ft.,  that  is  obtained  on  Class  O,  it  is 
amusing  to  remember  the  struggles  with  the  16-in.  engines, 
when  attempts  were  being  made  to  raise  the  heating  surface 
to  1,300  sq.  ft.  Equally  significant  is  the  tremendous  weight 
that  ia  now  put  upon  drivers.    The  40,600  lbs.  that  is  put 


upon  the  forward  pair  of  drivers  of  Class  M  would  have  been 
considered  impossible  but  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  such  work 
as  this  that  causes  the  triangular  contest  between  the  operat- 
ing, road  and  motive  power  departments.    The  Operating  De- 
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partnient  calls  upon  the  Superiiitendent  of  Motive  Power  to 
haul  heavier  trains ;  the  latter  tells  the  chief  engineer  to 
gtrengthen  his  bridges,  and  the  engineer  protests  that  he  must 
have  more  metal  if  be  is  to  do  it.  The  opinion  seems  to  pre- 
vail in  some  quarters,  however,  that  the  limit  is  nearly  reached, 
as  trains  are  about  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  haul. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


New  York  Railroad  Club.— The  regular  monthly  meeting 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  November  16,  at  which  time  the 
annual  election  took  place,  resulting  in  the  election  of  George 
W.  West,  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of  the  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western  liailway,  as  President ;  of  A.  E.  Mitchell, 
Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie 
«&  Western  Railroad,  as  First  Vice-President,  and  W.  H. 
Lewis,  Master  Mechanic  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad,  as  Second  Vice-President.  At  the  October 
meeting  the  position  of  Secretary  was  made  an  appointive 
office  under  tlie  direction  of  the  executive  committee.  Pre- 
vious to  the  election  of  officers,  Mr.  R.  H.  Parks  read  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  paper  on  the  use  of  compressed  air  for 
shop  purposes. 
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American   Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association.— 

TUe  joint  circulars  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  the  Master 
Car-Builders'  Associations  have  been  issued  by  their  respective 
secretaries,  and  announce  that  the  Master  Car-Builders  and  the 
^Master  Mechanics  have  decided  on  the  'Thousand  Islands,  at 
Alexandria  Bay,  for  the  place  of  their  nest  meeting  in  June, 
1895.  The  committee  have  made  the  following  arrangements 
with  Mr.  J.  B.  Wister,  proprietor  of  the  Thousand  Island 
House,  Thousand  Islands,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Crossmon,  proprietor  of  the  Crossmon  House. 
Thousand  Islands,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.,  as  to  terms,  as 
follows  :  Single  rooms,  with  board,  $8  per  day  each  person  ; 
single  rooms,  with  board  and  bath,  $4  per  day  each  person  ; 
double  rooms,  with  two  persons,  $3  per  day  each  person. 
These  rates  are  to  members  of  the  Association  and  their  friends. 
Applications  for  rooms  should  be  made  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Wister, 
proprietor  of  the  Thousand  Island  House,  Thousand  Islands, 
Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Crossmon,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Crossmon  House,  Thousand  Islands,  Alexandria 
Bay,  N.  Y.  The  committee  request  that  members  will  apply 
at  once  for  rooms,  as  those  who  first  apply  will  be  best  served. 

Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis.— At  a  meeting  held  Novem- 
ber 7,  Professor  H.  A.  Wheeler  read  a  paper  on  The  Merz 
Process  of  Handling  Garbage  at  the  South  St.  Louis  Works. 

Previous  to  1891  the  garbage  had  been  dumped  in  the  river, 
the  quantity  then  being  estimated  at  40  tons  per  day.  It  now 
averages  150  tons  daily,  and  has  reached  300  on  Mondays  dur- 
ing the  watermelon  season,  the  daily  quantity  per  capita  vary- 
ing between  i  and  1  lb.  All  garbage  is  now  reduced  by  the 
St.  Louis  Sanitary  Company,  the  cjtjr  paying  them  9  cents  per 
pound  up  to  200  tons  daily,  above  which  quantity  it  is  reduced 
free  of  charge.  The  upper,  or  No.  1  plant,  built  4  years  ago, 
was  originally  of  40  tons  capacity  ;  it  was  later  increased  to 
75  tons,  and  last  summer  handled  as  high  as  100  tons.  The 
No.  3  plant,  at  the  foot  of  Chouteau  Avenue,  was  only  tem- 
porary, and  has  been  abandoned.  The  No.  3  plant  is  located 
at  the  foot  of  Montana  Street,  in  South  St.  Louis,  and  began 
operations  in  the  spring  of  1894.  Its  dail^  capacity  is  200 
tons.  Professor  Wheeler  explained  in  detail  the  system  em- 
ployed, devoting  special  attention  to  the  methods  of  ventila- 
tion. In  his  opinion  the  plant  was  of  great  interest  to  engi- 
neers, and  deserved  the  good  opinion  of  the  profession  as 
representing  an  intelligent  effort  in  the  direction  of  a  solution 
of  a  most  ditScult  problem. 


American  National  Association  of  Railway  Superinten- 
dents of  Bridg^es  and  Buildines. — The  fourth  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  16-19.  The  sub- 
tects  upon  which  reports  were  received  and  discussed  were  : 
)epre8sed  Cinder  Pits  :  the  Best  Method  of  Bridge  Inspec- 
tion ;  Maintenance  of  Pile  and  Frame  Trestles  ;  and  the  Best 
Scale  Foundation.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  October,  1895,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  the  subjects 
of  papers  to  be  read  and  discussed  will  be  as  follows  :  Mechani- 
cal Action  and  Resultant  Effects  of  Motive  Power  at  High 
Speed  on  Bridges  ;  Methods  and  Special  Appliances  for  Build- 
ing Temporary  "Trestles  over  Wash-outs  and  Bum-outs ; 
Strength  of  Various  Kinds  of  Timber  used  in  Trestles  and 
Bridges,  Especially  with  Reference  to  Southern  Yellow  Pine, 
White  Pine,  Fir  and  Oak  ;  Best  Method  of  Erecting  Plate 
Girder  Bridges  ;  Best  and  Most  Economical  Railway  Track 
Pile  Driver  ;  Sand  Dryers,  Elevators  and  Methods  of  Supply- 
ing Sand  to  Engines,  Including  Buildings  ;  Span  Limits  for 
Different  Classes  of  Iron  Bridges  and  Comparative  Merits  of 
Plate  Girder  and  Lattice  Bridges  for  Spans  from  50  ft.  to  110 
ft.  ;  Best  Method  of  Spanning  Openings  too  Large  for  Box 
Culverts,  and  in  Embankments  too  Low  for  Arch  Culverts  ; 
Best  End  Construction  for  Trestles  Adjoining  Embankments  ; 
Interlocking  Signals  ;  Pumps  and  Boilers. 

Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers. — 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  No- 
vember 15  and  16.  In  another  column  we  reprint  the  main 
portion  of  the  paper  by  Commodore  George  W.  Melville,  and 
regret  that  lack  of  space  prevents  a  more  elaborate  review  of 
the  proceedings.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  that 
were  read  :  Some  Suggestions  of  Professional  Experience  in 
Connection  with  the  Naval  Construction  of  the  last  Ten  Years 
—1884-1894,  by  Richard  W.  Meade,  Rear  Admiral,  (J.  8. 
Navy  ;  The  Use  of  Small  Models  for  the  Determination  of 
Curves  of  Stability,  by  E.  Bertin,  Director  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment School  of  Naval  Design  ;  Some  Obstacles  to  Ship- 
Building  and  Owning  in  this  Country,  by  George  W.  Dickie, 
Esq..  Naval  Architect,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ;  Present  Status 
of  Face-Hardened  Armor,  by  W.  T.  Sampson,  Captain  and 


Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  8.  Navy  ;  Cellulose  and  its  Application 
to  Warships,  by  E.  Cheneau,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  Experience 
Gained  with  our  New  Steel  Ships  as  liegards  Care  and  Pres- 
ervation, by  Philip  Hichborn,  Chief  Constructor,  U.  8.  Navy  ; 
The  U.  S.  "Triple-screw  Cruisers  Columbia  and  Minneapolis,  by 
George  W.  Melville,  Engineer-in-Chief,  U.  8.  Navy  ;  Elec- 
tricity on  Shipboard  :  its  Present  Position  and  Future  Devel- 
opment, by  ^.  Dana  Greene,  Esq.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  Hy- 
draulic Power  for  Warships,  by  Albert  W.  Stahl,  Naval 
Constructor,  U.  8.  Navy  ;  Yachts  in  England  and  America, 
by  Lewis  Nixon,  Esq.,  Naval  Architect,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ; 
A  Dynamic  Steam  Engine  Indicator  Tester,  by  Professor  Cecil 
H.  Peabody  and  Assistant  Professor  E.  F.  Miller,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  ;  An  Approximate  Formula  for 
the  Wetted  Surface  of  Ships,  by  W.  F.  Durant  and  G.  R.  Mc- 
Dermott ;  Notes  on  Launching,  by  William  J.  Baxter,  Naval 
Constructor,  U.  S.  Navy  ;  Accessibility  and  Circulation  of 
Water  tube  Boilers,  by  L  D.  Davis,  Esq.,  M.E.,  Erie,  Pa.  ; 
Recent  Light-draft  Gunboats  of  the  U.  8.  Navy,  by  J.  J. 
Woodward,  Naval  Constructor,  U.  S.  Navy. 


Master  Car-Bnilders'  Association.— The  Secretary  has  re- 
cently sent  out  the  following  circular  relative  to  the  standards 
that  have  been  adopted  by  the  Association  : 

"  Replies  to  circular  dated  September  4,  in  regard  to  gauges 
recently  adopted  by  the  Association,  do  not  indicate  that  or- 
ders for  50  sets  can  be  assured  at  the  prices  quoted  by  gauge 
manufacturers.  Many  of  the  replies  indicate  that  the  prices 
quoted  are  considered  too  high,  and  that  gauges  have  been  or 
will  be  made  by  the  companies  at  their  own  shops.  The 
Executive  Committee  has  again  considered  the  question,  and 
decided  that  it  cannot  effect  satisfactory  arrangements  with 
gauge  manufacturers  for  these  gauges.  It  recommends  that 
railroad  companies  making  these  gauges  should  have  the  large 
lithograph  drawings  of  same  from  this  office,  so  that  the 
gauges  may  be  properly  made  in  so  far  as  the  essential  or 
gauging  dimensions  are  concerned. 

"  The  Executive  Committee  has  examined  the  15  sheets  of 
lithograph  drawings  showing  all  the  standards  and  recom- 
mended practice  revised  to  date— that  is,  including  changes 
and  new  matter  since  the  ballot  of  1894 — and  believes  that 
members  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  having  a 
full  set  of  these  drawings  for  reference  in  following  M.  C.  B. 
standards  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  The  Secretary  has,  there- 
fore, been  instructed  to  call  attention  again  to  thia  matter,  as 
coming  from  the  Executive  Committee  with  its  recommenda- 
tion as  above. 

"  When  originally  issued  in  1893  there  were  sheets  1  to  11, 
inclusive,  of  M.  C.  B.  standards,  and  sheets  A  and  B  of  recom- 
mended practice.  By  the  ballot  of  1894  sheets  1,  2,  3,  8  and 
A  were  revised,  and  sheets  12  and  C  were  originally  issued,  so 
that  we  now  have  sheets  1  to  12,  inclusive,  of  M.  C.  B.  stand- 
ards, and  sheets  A,  B  and  C  of  recommended  practice,  all  as 
revised  and  completed  to  date. 

"  'The  new  sheets  of  1894,  Nos.  12  and  C,  are  as  follows  : 
Sheet  12  -  Standard  Terms  and  Gauging  Points  for  Wheels  and 
Track  ;  Guard  Rail  and  Frog  Wing  Gauge  ;  Check  Gauge  for 
Mounting  Wheels  ;  Wheel  'Tread  ;  Flange  Thickness  Gauges 
for  New  Wheels.  Sheets  C — Recommended  Pract  ice  for  Jour- 
nal Bearing  and  Wedge  Gauges  ;  Safety  Chains  for  Freight 
Cars  ;  Minimum  Thickness  of  Steel  Tires  ;  Dummy  Coupling 
Hook.  These  lithographs,  are  made  on  thin  semi-transparent 
paper,  so  that  blue  prints  U^ay  be  taken  therefrom  the  same  as 
from  tracings.  Tliey  are  i^ld  at  25  cents  per  copy,  or  i|3.75 
for  a  set  of  15  sheets." 


Universal  Exposition  at  Amsterdam,  1895.— We  are  in 
receipt  of  a  circular  dated  at  Amsterdam,  announcing  that  a 
universal  exposition  will  be  held  in  that  city  under  the  patron- 
age of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  from 
May  1  to  November  1,  1895.  It  is  announced  that  the  Exposi- 
tion building,  with  its  extensions,  will  cover  47,800  sq.  yds., 
built  of  iron  and  sheathed  in  durable  materials.  The  length 
of  the  main  gallery  will  be  3,900  ft.,  and  the  height  46  ft.  and 
the  breadth  82  ft.  In  front  of  the  monumental  facade,  hav- 
ing the  breadth  of  737  ft.,  there  will  extend  16  hectares  ( 
acres)  of  gardens  and  lawns  for  the  exhibition  of  trees  and 
plants.  'The  present  address  is  at  50  Marche  St.  Jacque,  Ant- 
werp, Belgium.  •   ,  -..,....  u.    ...      . 

Discussing  Aerial  Locomotion.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
German  Congress  of  Natural  Science  held  in  Vienna  in  Sep- 
tember, Professor  Boltomann  delivered  an  interesting  lecture 
on  aerial  locomotion.  He  predicted  the  greatest  success  for 
the  application  of  aeroplanes  in  which  the  principle  of  an 
oblique  plane  is  employed.  He  referred  to  Mazim's  machine 
as  a  second  step  in  advance. 
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Charles  A.  Sheldon,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  until  recent- 
ly ABsistant  Division  Superintendent  on  the  Michigan  Division 
of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  lias  resigned  that  position  and 
made  an  engagement  with  the  Consolidated  Company,  and  will 
have  charge  of  the  compressed  gas-lighting  department.  That 
company  is  about  to  introduce  the  Pope  system,  which  will  be 
interchangeable  with  the  Pintsch  system. 


Manufactures. 


BAND  RE-SAWING  MACHINE. 


We  illustrate  herewith  a  new  band  re-sawing  machine  which 
has  been  produced  by  the  manufacturers  to  fill  the  wants  of 
cabinet-makers,  coach-builders,  sasb-and  door  manufacturers 
and  all  others  where  the  requirements  are  for  both  re-sawing 
uod  hand  or  scroll  work. 


For  further  information  concerniDg  the  above,  address  the 
manufacturers.  Berry  &  Orton  Company,  Twenty-third  and 
Arch  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  FINLAYSON  WATER-TUBE  BOILER. 


The  interest  centering  in  the  use  of  water-tube  boilers,  both 
for  stationary  and  marine  water,  which  was  so  plainly  evi- 
denced at  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  last  spring,  and  reported  in  The 
American  Emoinekr  for  June,  is  evidently  not  confined  to 
this  country.  On  page  547  of  this  issue  we  publish  a  transla- 
tion of  a  very  interesting  paper  on  water-tube  boilers,  which 
was  recently  read  before  a  German  engineering  society,  in 
which  a  number  of  various  types  of  water-tube  boilers  were 
described  and  discussed.  Among  the  boilers  which  have  re- 
cently been  brought  to  (he  attention  of  the  public  in  this  country 
is  the  Finlayson  boiler,  manufactured  by  the  Finlayson  Boiler 
Comi)any,  Limited,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  of  which  we  give  two 


FIf.  I.  Fig.  2. 

BEKKT   &  ORTON   COMPANY'S  BAND  RE-SAWING  MACHINE. 


This  is  a  powerful  machine,  weighing  over  4,000  lbs.,  and  is 
so  arranged  that  in  re-sawing,  the  feed  works  are  swung  into 
their  place  and  fastened  by  a  single  nut ;  there  being  no  belts 
to  take  off  or  parts  to  disconnect,  the  operation  consumes  less 
than  one  minute.  When  the  machine  is  to  be  used  for  plain 
or  scroll  sawing,  the  arms  carrying  the  feed  works  are  swung 
open,  as  is  shown  by  the  illustration,  flg.  2. 

The  feed  rollers  are  strongly  geared,  and  will  automatically 
center  the  material  to  be  sawn,  or  they  can  be  set  so  as  to  slab 
from  one  side  of  a  timber  by  simply  loosening  one  nut  and 
tightening  another.  The  rollers  are  set  for  different  thick- 
nesses of  material  by  means  of  the  crank  shown  at  the  left, 
near  the  table,  and  will  also  tip  for  sawing  bevel  siding  or 
other  work  that  may  be  needed.  They  are  started  and  stopped 
independently  of  the  machine,  or  the  feed  can  be  instantly 
stopped  by  raising  the  weight  lever  shown  in  front.  The  feed 
has  three  changes. 

The  machine  will  take  lumber  22  in.  wide  and  up  to  8  in. 
thickness,  and  will  carry  saws  3i  in.  wide  and  less  down  to 
saws  for  the  finest  scroll  work.  The  latest  improved  roller 
guides  are  supplied,  the  top  one  being  counterweighted  to  pre- 
vent accidents  by  falling  on  the  work. 

These  machines  are  built  in  five  different  sizes,  weighing 
from  3,000  lbs.  up  to  12,000  lbs.,  carrying  saws  from  2  in.  to 
8  in.  wide,  being  the  largest  line  made  in  the  country,  filling 
the  requirements  of  any  work  that  may  be  needed  of  them. 


illustrations.  The  principle  of  the  operation  of  this  boiler  is 
that  the  circulation  of  water  shall  be  maintained  in  vertical  di- 
rections, and  that  after  the  liberation  of  the  steam  from  the 
water  it  shall  be  thereafter  superheated  before  being  used  in  the 
engine,  while  the  waste  products  of  combustion  are  utilized,  as 
far  as  possible,  with  the  feed  vater  before  it  is  delivered  to 
the  boiler  itself.  In  order  to  utilize  all  the  space  surrounding 
the  boiler  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  the  front  and  back 
heads,  instead  of  being  lined  up  with  fire-brick  or  other  non- 
conducting material,  are  formed  of  water  legs  with  flat  sur- 
faces and  held  together  by  stay-bolts  after  the  manner  of  the 
water  legs  of  locomotive  boilers.  At  the  bottom  and  out  to- 
ward the  sides  these  water  legs  are  attached  to  each  other  by 
a  large  pipe,  which  is  known  as  the  side-flow  pipe.  At  the 
top  they  are  connected  by  the  steam  drum,  to  which  direct 
access  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  hand-hole  plate,  shown  at 
the  front  of  the  engraving. 

This  steam  drum  naturally  varies  in  the  size  with  that  of  the 
boiler,  but  it  is  intended  to  be  so  designed  that  the  steam  srwce 
shall  be  ten  times  the  capacity  of  the  engine  cylinder.  This 
drum  is  kept  half  full  of  water,  and  as  the  outer  surfaces  of 
the  water  legs  are  naturally  cooler  than  the  inner  surfaces,  the 
flow  of  the  water  takes  place  from  the  drum  down  the  outside 
portion  of  the  water  legs  into  the  side  flow  pipes,  and  thence 
up  through  the  circulating  pipes,  back  through  the  drum. 
The  distance  which  the  water  is  obliged  to  traverse  through 
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these  smaller  >ertical  pipes,  which  are  used  for  heating  pur- 
poses, is  quite  short,  being  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  boiler. 


A  LESSON  IN  HILLING. 


Fig. 


BOILkR  COMPLETE,  EXCEPTING  8UPEBHKATING  COILS  ANO  SIDE-CASING,  SHOW- 
ING SIDE  FLOW  PIPES.  STEAM  DRUM,  ARRANGEMENT  OF  STEAM  GENERATING 
LOOPS  AND  FEED-WATER  COILS. 


In  order  to  obtain  the  superheating  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  the  coils  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
boiler  in  such  a  position  that  they  receive  the 
heat  which  passes  between  the  side  flow  pipes. 
The  arrangement  of  these  pipes  is  also  diflerent 
from  anything  else  which  we  have  thus  far  seen  ; 
instead  of  having  the  superheating  pipes  in  one 
continuous  coil,  through  the  whole  length  of 
which  all  of  the  steam  must  pass,  these  are  made 
in  short  lengths,  with  manifold  connections  both 
at  top  and  bottom.  Steam  on  leaving  the  drum 
does  so  through  a  perforated  dry  pipe  lying 
along  the  upper  side,  thence  comes  downward 
toward  the  lower  connection  of  these  superheat- 
ing pipes,  and  is  distributed  through  them,  rising 
again  to  the  main  supply  pipe  to  the  engine. 
Tlius  any  water  which  may  pass  over  through 
the  steam  drum  into  these  pipes  is  not  carried 
on  to  the  engine  cylinder,  because  the  area  of  the 
upright  pipes  in  the  manifold  is  about  fifteen 
times  as  much  as  that  of  the  main  steam  pipe, 
so  that  there  is  no  driving  rush  of  steam  through 
any  one  of  them  tending  entrain  water. 

Blow-off  pipes  are  placed  at  each  lower  corner 
of  the  water  legs,  through  which  the  boiler  can 
be  readily  washed  out  and  the  sediment,  which 
would  naturally  collect  at  these  points,  be  easily 
removed. 

The  feed-water  coils  are  placed  above  the 
steam-generating  section  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, as  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  the  feed  water  is 
then  carried  back  and  through  them  until  the 
lx)iling  point  is  reached,  when  it  is  delivered  into 
the  side  flow  pipes  on  either  side. 

The  bops  in  which  the  steam  is  generated  are 
divided  lengthwise  of  the  boiler,  and  thus  pro- 
vide for  proper  expansion  and  contraction.  The 
steam  drum  being  carried  half  full  of  water, 
all  of  the  pipes  and  connections  which  are  exposed  to  the  direct 
ftction  of  the  fire  are  protected  by  water. 


The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  have 
sent  us  some  very  interesting  photographs 
.  ,  showing  a  "  gang  mill,"  for  cutting  corru- 
gations in  the  surface  of  heavy  plates  and 
;.■  finishing  the  whole  plate  at  one  operation. 
As  these  illustrations  have  already  appeared 
in  a  number  of  other  technical  papers,  they 
•  are  not  reproduced.  The  one  represents  a 
view  from  a  washed  drawing  showing  the 
machine  in  which  the  milling  was  done,  and 
the  other  is  an  enlarged  view  of  the  "  gang 
mill." 

Of  the  work  done  by  this  machine  and  the 
tool  referred  to,  this  Company  say  : 

°°  An  achievement  in  the  line  of  surface 
milling  which  so  far  surpasses  anything  in 
the  ordinary  as  to  make  it  of  special  interest, 
is  at  present  in  progress  at  the  works  of  the 
Pratt  «&  Whitney  Company,  Hartford.  Conn., 
and  which  is  illustrated  herewith  from  pho- 
tographs taken  of  the  machine  in  operation. 

"  The  work  consists  in  the  corrugation  of 
metal  plates  by  milling,  using  gang  mills  and 
finishing  a  plate  at  one  cut. 

"  These  plates  are  of  steel  J  in.  thick,  24 
in.  wide,  and  40  in.  long.  The  corrugations 
are  formed  of  arcs  of  circles  of  A-in.  radius, 
and  cover  a  surface  20  in.  wide  by  33  in. 
long,  and  milled  to  a  depth  of  ^  of  an  inch, 
requiring,  as  will  be  seen,  a  gang  of  mills  33 
in.  in  length  to  do  the  work. 

"  Spencer  Kellogg,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for 
whom  this  work  is  being  done,  uses  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  certain  product  about  1,000 
of  these  plates,  and  so  great  has  been  the 
need  of  them  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
work  24  hours  per  day,  using  double  sets  of 
mills  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time  consumed  in 
grinding. 

"  The  manner  of  making  these  mills  will 
also  be  of  interest.  One  set  is  made  up  of 
30  separate  pieces,  each  8  in.  in  diameter,  li 
in.  wide,  and  4  in.  bore,  the  faces  of  each 
being  ground  so  that  the  joint  will  show  as 
little  as  possible  on  the  milled  surface.  In 
the  other  set  there  are  four  mills  only  or  four  blocks.  Two  of 
the  blocks  contain  nine  each  of  the  corrugations,  one  eight. 


Fig.  2. 

BOILER  COMPLETE  (WITH  SIDE-CASING  REMOVED)  SHOWING  DISPOSITION  OF 
SUPERHEATING  COILS.    FROM  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  A  50  HORSE-POWER  BOILER. 

and  one  seven,  making  the  same  number  as  the  former  set,  and 
being  the  same  dimensions  otherwise.    They  are  interlocked, 
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Charles  A.  Siiei.don,  a  gradwatc  of  Yale,  and  until  rectnt- 
ly  Assistant  Division  Superiutcndenton  the  Michigan  Division 
of  tlif  Lalvc  Sliori-  Railroad,  has  ii-signid  tlial  position  and 
made  an  t-ngagement  witli  tlie  Consolidated  Company,  and  will 
liave  chirgf  of  the  comiircssed  gas-lighting  departnu-nt.  That 
company  is  alwiut  to  introduce  the  Pope  system,  which  will  be 
intercliangeable  with  the  I'intsch  system." 


Manufactures. 


BAND  RE-SAWING  MACHINE 


Wi;  illustrate  herewith  a  new  hand  re-sawing  machine  which 
has  iHtn  produced  by  the  manufacturers  to  till  the  wants  of 
cabinet-makers,  coach-builders,  sa.>li-and  door  maiuifacturers 
.inil  all  others  where  tho  requirements  are  for  both  resiiwini; 
and  hand  or  scroll  work. 


For  further  information  concerning  the  above,  address  the 
manufacturers.  Berry  tk  Orton  Company,  Twentj-third  and 
Arch  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  FINLAYSON  WATER-TUBE  BOILER, 


TiiK  interest  centering  in  the  use  of  water-tube  boilers,  both 
for  stationary  and  marine  water,  which  was  so  plainly  evi- 
denced at  the  meeting  of  tlie  memlKTSof  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  last  .spring,  and  reported  in  The 
AMEitiCAN  ExoiNEEK  fof  Junc,  is  evidently  not  confined  to 
this  country.  On  page  .■»4T  of  this  issue  we  publish  a  transla- 
tion of  a  very  interesting  j)aper  on  water-tube  boilers,  which 
was  recently  read  before  a  Ciern)an  engineering  societ}',  in 
wliich  a  numt>er  of  various  types  of  water-tube  l)oilers  were 
<lescribed  and  discussed.  Among  the  Iwilers  which  liave  re- 
centlj-  l>een  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  puldic  in  this  country 
is  the  Finlavson  boiler,  nmnnfactiired  by  the  Finlaysoii  Boiler 
(oniiiMny,  t.iinitid.  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  of  which  we  give  two 


\ 


Fig.   I  Fig.  3. 

BKKKY   A   UinUN   CO.Ml'ANY  .S   HAND   RE  SAWING   .MAl  HINE. 


This  is  a  ]>owerful  machine,  weighing  over  4,000  lbs.,  and  is 
so  arranged  that  in  re-sawing,  llie  fee<l  works  are  swung  into 
their  place  ami  fastened  by  a  single  nut  ;  tliere  being  no  l>elfs 
to  take  otT  or  parts  to  disci>nnect,  the  operation  consumes  less 
than  one  minute.  When  the  machine  is  to  be  us<'d  for  ])lain 
or  scroll  sawing,  the  arms  carrying  tlie  feed  works  are  swung 
open,  lis  is  sliown  by  the  illustntion,  fig.  ".i. 

The  feed  rollers  arc  strongly  geared,  and  will  automatically 
center  the  material  to  be  sawn,  or  they  can  Ik-  .set  so  as  to  slab 
fri»m  one  side  of  a  timber  by  simply  loosenini:  one  nut  and 
tightening  another.  The  rollers  are  s«t  for  ditTerent  thick- 
nesses of  material  by  means  of  the  crank  shown  at  the  left, 
near  the  table,  and  will  also  tij)  for  sawing  Ik-vcI  siding  or 
(ithcr  work  tliat  may  lie  needed.  They  .-ire  started  and  stopped 
independently  of  the  machine,  or  the  feed  can  be  instantly 
stopped  by  raising  the  weight  lever  shown  in  front.  The  feed 
lias  tliree  changes. 

The  mai  liine  will  take  lumber  22  in.  wiile  and  up  to  8  in. 
thickne.ss,  and  will  carry  saws  3i  in.  wide  and  less  down  to 
saws  for  the  finest  scroll  work.  The  latest  ini[iroved  roller 
guides  are  supplied,  the  topone  being counterwcightcd  to  pre- 
vent accidents  by  falling  on  the  work. 

These  machines  are  built  in  five  ditTerent  sizes,  weighing 
from  ;!,00<>  lbs.  up  to  12,000  lbs..  «arrying  .saws  from  2  in.  to 
8  in.  wide,  lieiug  the  largest  line  ma<ie  in  the  country,  filling 
the  requirements  of  any  work  that  may  be  needed  of  them. 


illustrations.  The  principle  of  the  operation  of  this  boiler  is 
that  the  circulation  of  water  shall  be  maintained  in  vertical  di- 
rections, and  that  after  the  lilK-ration  of  the  steam  from  the 
water  it  shall  be  tlierealter  superheated  liefore  luing  useil  in  the 
engine,  while  the  waste  products  of  combustion  arc  utili/.i-<l,  as 
far  as  possil)le,  with  the  feed  water  iK'forc  it  is  delivered  to 
the  lK)il<T  itself.  In  oriler  to  utilize  all  the  space  surrounding 
the  lioiler  to  as  great  an  extent  as  i>ossible  thi-  front  and  back 
heads,  instciid  of  being  lined  up  with  lire-brick  or  other  non- 
conducting material,  are  formed  of  water  le:^s  with  Hat  sur- 
faces and  held  together  by  stay-bolts  after  the  manner  of  the 
water  legs  of  locomotive  l)oilers.  At  the  bottom  and  out  to- 
ward the  sides  these  water  legs  are  attacheil  to  each  other  by 
a  large  pipe,  which  is  known  as  the  sidellow  |>iiM'.  At  the 
top  they  are  connected  by  the  steam  drum,  to  which  direct 
access  is  olitained  by  means  of  the  hand  liole  plate,  .shown  at 
the  front  of  the  engraving. 

This  steam  drum  naturally  varies  in  the  size  with  that  of  the 
boiler,  but  it  is  intemled  to  be  so  designed  that  the  steam  spjice 
shall  be  ten  times  the  capacity  of  the  engine  cylinder.  Tliis 
drum  is  kept  half  full  of  water,  and  as  the  outer  surfaces  of 
the  water  legs  are  naturally  cooler  than  the  inner  surfaces,  the 
(low  of  the  water  takes  place  from  the  ilrum  down  the  outside 
portion  of  the  water  legs  into  the  side  How  pijies,  and  thence 
up  through  the  circjilating  ]>i|>es,  back  through  the  drum. 
The  distance  which  the  water  is  obliged  to  traverse  through 
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these  smaller  vertical  i>ii>cs,  wliich  are  used  for  Ueatin^r  l>ur- 
poses,  is  ((uite  short,  being  from  2  ft.  to  Ji  ft.,  dei>eiiiling  on 
the  size  of  the  boiler. 


A  LESSON  IN  MILLING. 


m>ILtK  ( OMI'T.ETK.  EXCEPTIMi  SIPERM  EATING  COILS  AND  SIDK  lASlNt..  SHOW 
IN(i  SIDE  FI.oW  PIPKS,  STEAM  I)t{LM.  AHRANUEMENT  OK  STEAM  «iENE|{ATIN( 
LOOPS   AM)   FEED  WATER  CoILS. 


Til  ordiT  to  ol)taiii  the  siiperheatinf:  t<>  whicli  reference  has 
already  been  made,  the  coils  are  placed  on  cither  side  of  the 
boiler  in  such  a  position  that  they  receive  the 
heat  wliich  passes  between  the  side  tlow  jiijies. 
The  arranireinent  of  these  |iI|m's  is  also  dillerent 
from  anythini;  else  which  we  have  thus  far  seen  ; 
instead  of  havinir  the  su|xTlieating  i>iiH's  in  one 
contitiuous  coil,  throu^rh  the  whole  h  nirtli  of 
which  all  of  the  steam  must  pass,  these  are  niailc 
in  short  leiiL'ths.  with  manifold  conneclions  liotli 
at  top  and  lii>ttom.  Steam  on  leavinu  the  drum 
diM'S  so  throuirh  a  perforated  dry  jiipe  lyini: 
alontr  the  upivr  side,  theiice  conns  downward 
toward  the  lower  connection  of  these  superlieat- 
iiiLT  pipes,  and  is  distrl'iuled  throuirh  them,  risinjr 
asrain  to  the  main  supply  pi|K;  to  the  enj,Miie. 
Tiius  aiiv  water  which  may  pass  over  through 
thesKani  drum  into  these  pipes  is  not  <arri(il 
on  to  the  enirine  cyliudei,  bi'cause  the  area  of  the 
U|)riv'hl  i>ipes  iu  the  manifold  is  about  tifteen 
times  as  much  a«  that  of  the  main  steam  i>ipe, 
so  tli:it  there  is  no  drivinir  rush  of  steam  tliriMigh 
any  one  of  them  tending  entrain  water. 

i51ow  olT  ]»ipes  are  placed  at  each  lower  corner 
of  the  water  lejrs.  throiiirh  which  the  1  oiler  can 
be  readily  washed  out  and  the  sediment,  wliicli 
would  nnturally  cillect  at  these  points.  1m-  easily 
removeil. 

The     teed  water    coils    ate     )>laced    above     the 

steam  jreneraliiiji  section  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, as  shown  in  lii:.  "J,  and  the  feed  water  is 
then  carried  back  anil  thtongh  them  until  li.e 
boilini:  point  is  reached,  when  it  is  delivered  into 
the  side  tlow  pipes  on  either  side. 

The  liops  in  which  the  steam  is  generated  are 
ilivided  leiiL'lh-w  ise  of  the  boiler,  and  thus  pro- 
vide lor  iirojMT  e.vpansion  and  contraction.  Tli<! 
steam  drum  bein.':  carried  half  full  of  water, 
all  of  the  jiipes  and  connections  which  are  <'\ posed  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  lire  are  protected  by  water. 


The  Pratt  iV  Whitney  Company,  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  have 
sent  us  some  very  interestini:  photographs 
.-howing  a  "gang  mill,"  lor  cutting  corru- 
gations in  the  surface  of  lieavy  jdates  and 
finishing  the  whole  jdate  at  oiie  o|»eralion. 
.Vs  these  illustrations  have  already  appeared 
in  a  numlier  of  other  technical  papers,  they 
are  Jiot  reproduced.  The  one  represents  a 
view  from  a  washed  drawing  showing  the 
machine  in  which  the  milling  was  done,  and 
the  other  is  an  enlarged  view  of  the  "  gang 
mill." 

Of  the  work  done  by  tliis  machine  and  the 
tool  relcrn'cl  to,  this  Company  sjiy  : 

■  .\n  achievement  in  the  line  of  surface 
milling  which  so  far  surpasses  anything  in 
the  ordinary  as  to  make  it  of  special  interest, 
is  at  pre.M'nt  in  iirogress  at  the  works  of  the 
I'ratt  A:  \Vhiine\-  Company,  Hartford.  Conn., 
and  which  is  illustrated  herewith  from  pho- 
to.irraphs  taken  of  the  machine  in  operation. 

"' The  work  consists  in  the  <'orrugalion  of 
metal  jdates  by  milling,  using  gang  mills  and 
tinishing  a  plate  at  one  cut. 

•  These  plates  are  of  steel  3  in.  thick.  24 
in.  wide,  and  40  in.  long.  The  corru.irations 
arc  formed  of  arcs  of  circles  of  ,",;-'"•  radius, 
and  cover  a  surface  20  in.  wide  by  3;{  in. 
long,  and  niilletl  to  a  dei>th  of  .,\.  of  an  inch, 
reijuiring,  as  will  lie  seen,  a  gang  of  mills  .'53 
in.  in  length  to  do  the  work. 

"Spencer  Kellogg,  of  Huffalo.  N.  Y.,  for 
whom  this  work  is  being  done,  uses  in  tl»e 
manufacture  of  a  certain  jtroduct  aliout  1,000 
of  these  plates,  and  so  great  has  lieen  the 
n<H-il  of  them  that  it  has  iK-en  necessary  to 
work  24  hours  iicr  day,  using  double  sets  of 
mills  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time  consumeil  in 
grinding. 

■'The  manner  of  making  tlfese  mills  will 
also  lie  of  interest.  One  .set  is  maile  tip  of 
:!0  separate  pieces,  each  S  in.  iu  diameter.  ^^ 
in.  wide,  and  4  in.  liore.  the  faces  of  each 
lieing  ground  so  that  the  joint  will  show  as 
little  as  possible  on  the  milk-d  surface.  In 
the  other  set  there  are  four  mills  only  or  four  blo<,ks.  Two  of 
the  blocks  contain  nine  each  of  the  corrugations,  one  eight. 


Fig.  2. 
liOlLElt  COMPLETE  1  WITH  SlDE-CASINiJ  KE.MOVEH)  SHOWrNG  DISPOSITION  OF 
SI  PEHHE.VnSO  COILS.    FKOM  PUOTO(ii;APH  OF  A  r^t  HOUSE  POWER  BtHLKK. 

and  one  sevi'ii,  making  the  same  niindicr  as  the  fonnerset,  and 
Ijeing  the  same  dinieusions  otherwise.    They  are  interlocked, 
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forming  in  efTect  a  solid  mill  33  in.  in  length,  8  in.  diameter, 
and  leaving  a  surface  absolutely  smooth.  The  cutting  edge 
of  each  row  of  teeth  in  the  blockJs  are  set  far  enough  back  of 
the  teeth  in  the  preceding  one,  so  that  only  one  block  or  eight 
mills  are  cutting  at  one  time. 

"  The  plates  are  milled  at  the  rate  of  about  one  an  hour,  in- 
cluding changing,  and  the  mills  being  kept  well  lubricated, 
run  from  six  to  seven  days  without  grinding. 

"  The  machine  in  which  these  milb  are  operated  and  shown 
in  illustration  is  built  by  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company,  and 
known  as  No.  7  Double-Head  Power  Miller,  and  is  probablv 
the  only  machine  built  in  this  country  capable  of  doing  this 
work.  It  was  designed  and  built  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
work  of  this  kind.  It  is  built  with  either  single  or  double- 
head,  and  provisions  made  for  driving  both  hetuia  together  or 
separately  as  is  necessary. 

"  The  table  is  driven  by  a  large  and  extra  long  worm-gear- 
ing with  rack  on  under  side  ;  this  worm  is  in  halves,  and  is 
adjusted  for  taking  up  wear  in  threads ;  it  has  ball  bearing 
collars  on  both  ends  for  taking  thrust. 

' '  The  spindle  is  of  steel  with  tool  steel  thrust  collars  hard- 
ened and  ground.  The  front  bearings  are  11  in.  long  and 
5^  in.  in  diameter.  Qreatest  distance  between  centers,  54  in. ; 
least  distance,  14  in.  Greatest  height,  center  of  spindle  above 
table,  25  in. ;  least  height,  4  in.  The  table  is  2<H  in.  wide,  and 
the  length  the  limit  of  its  travel.  The  speeds  are  so  arranged 
as  to  take  cutters  from  4^  to  18  in.  diameter. 

"  The  present  work,  while  not  showing  the  result  in  cubic 
inches  of  stock  removed  per  minute,  as  In  milling  side-rods 
and  like  work,  is  probably  the  severest  test  the  machine  has 
been  put  to,  owing  to  the  great  length  between  centers  and 
amount  of  surface  involved. 

"  The  work  has  been  watched  with  great  interest  by  me- 
chanics visiting  the  Company's  works  the  past  month,  and 
astonishment  expressed  at  the  ease  with  which  the  work  is 
done,  the  uniform  smoothness  of  the  milled  surface,  and  the 
entire  freedom  from  any  evidence  of  chatter  which  might  be 
expected  in  a  gang  of  mills  of  this  length." 


Recent  Patents. 


BUTMAN'B  FiniNACE  AND  MECHANICAL  STOKER. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  an  improved  fur- 
nace and  an  automatic  self-feeding  mechanical  stoker.  fHg.  1 
shows  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  of  the  furniice  and  ap- 
paratus, a  indicates  a  suitable  masonry  casing  of  refractorv 
material  having  an  arch,  p,  which  extends  over  the  grate  G. 
The  construction  of  this  grate  is  the  novel  feature.  It  is  cy- 
lindrical in  form,  and  consists  of  two  large  wheels,  one  of 
which,  e,  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  These  are  loosely 
mounted  on  a  hollow  shaft,  e,  so  that  they  can  turn  indepen- 
dently of  it,  and  are  placed  at  a  distance  tkp&rt  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  grate.  The  grate-bars  are  attached  by  their  ends 
to  each  of  the  wheels. 

The  fuel  is  fed  into  the  hopper  /,  the  supply  being  regu- 
lated by  a  sliding  door,  /'.  The  grate  is  slowly  revolved  by 
gearing  «,  which  is  driven  by  a  worm-wheel  and  pulley,  P. 

The  combustion  chamber  k  extends  downwardly  to  what, 
in  locomotive  parlance,  would  be  called  the  "  forward"  part 
of  the  grate  or  drum,  to  a  point  a  short  distance  above  its 
horizontal  diameter,  where  it  communicates  with  the  up  take 
and  is  provided  with  an  inclined  dump-plate  or  tail-piece,  o. 
The  inner  edge  of  this  is  arranged  in  close  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  grate,  so  as  to  scrape  all  ashes  and  clinkers 
therefrom. 

Below  the  grate  an  ash-pan  or  air-controlling  box  is  located 
within  the  cylindrical  grate  or  drum,  and  is  composed  of  the 
curved  bottom  2,  extending  from  a  point  at  a  distance  from  one 
side  of  the  grate  periphery  over  the  shaft  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  grate-bars  at  tne  opposite  side  of  the  shaft  and  near  the 
discbarge  from  the  combustion  chamber  and  the  vertical  side 
plates  2'.  extending  up  from  the  side  edges  of  said  bottom 
upwardly  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  rim  of  the  grate  head, 
so  that  a  complete  box  or  conduit  is  formed  beneath  the  active 
surface  of  the  grate,  with  an  opening  at  the  front  end  of  said 
box  at  the  front  side  of  the  grate.  This  box  is  supported  by 
arms  3  extending  upwardly  from  and  rigid  with  the  shaft  and 
secured  to  said  box,  so  that  the  box  can  be  moved  or  rocked 
within  the  drum  by  rotating  or  turning  the  shaft.    The  inner 


or  closed  end  of  said  box  is  provided  with  a  shoe,  4,  fitted  and 
curved  to  conform  to  the  curvature  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  periphery  of  the  grate,  so  that  by  rocking  the  hollow  shaft 
the  said  box  can  be  rocked  to  throw  said  shoe  forwardly  and 
rearwardly,  and  thereby  decrease  or  increase  the  area  of  the 
grate  to  which  air  will  be  supplied  from  said  box. 

In  fig.  1  the  full  active  surface  of  the  grate  is  shown  sup- 
plied with  air,  as  the  shoe  is  located  below  the  tail-piece  over 
which  the  ashes  are  discharged  ;  but  if  the  rear  end  of  the  ash 
box  should  be  rocked  upwardly  the  said  shoe  would  move  up 
to  a  ptoint  above  said  tail- piece,  and  therebv  shut  off  a  corre- 
sponding area  of  the  grate  on  which  fuel  is  located  from  the 
supply  of  air  passing  in  through  said  ash  box.  By  this  con- 
struction the  air  can  be  concentrated  on  the  incandescent  por- 
tion of  the  fuel  or  on  the  green  fuel.  Suitable  means  can  be 
employed  to  rock  the  said  shaft  and  pan.  A  toothed  seg- 
ment, 5,  rigid  with  the  said  shaft  and  in  engagement  is  shown 
with  a  worm,  6,  carried  by  the  inclined  shaft  7,  suitably  jour- 
naled  and  extending  forwardly  to  the  front  exterior  of  the 
furnace,  where  it  can  be  provided  with  a  suitable  handle,  h', 
for  rotating  the  shaft. 


FIG.  1. 


BirrMAN'S   FITRNACE  AND  MECHANICAL  STOEEB. 


The  ash  box  has  the  upwardly  curving  bottom,  so  that  the 
area  of  the  ash  box  gradually  decreases  rearwardly,  which 
assists  in  throwing  the  air  outwardly  and  upwardly  through 
the  grate-bars  where  the  air  is  most  needed— that  is,  at  the 
point  of  greatest  heat  directly  over  the  central  portion  of  the 
drum. 

The  Inventor  says : 

"  The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  per  hour  can  be  readily 
regulated  either  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  speed  of  the 
grate  drum  ;  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  depth  of  fuel  by 
means  of  raising  or  lowering  the  hopper  gate  ;  by  means  of 
the  damper  in  regulating  the  admission  of  air  to  the  fuel,  or 
by  placing  the  box  in  such  a  position  as  to  increase  or  de- 
crease the  actual  grate  area  supplied  with  air." 

Mr.  T.  R.  Butman.  of  Chicago,  is  the  inventor.  His  patent 
is  dated  September  18,  1894,  and  numbered  526,341. 


WOHTHINGTON  8  SECTIONAL  STEAM-BOILER. 

The  object  of  this  invention,  shown  in  fig.  2,  is  to  arrange 
the  parts  so  that  the  furnace  doors  1  may  be  located  in  the 
sides  instead  of  the  ends  of  such  boilers,  which  arrangement 
will  permit  of  the  length  of  the  boiler  or  the  number  of  series 
of  water  tubes  employed  being  increased  to  any  reasonable 
limit,  without  in  any  way  increasing  the  number  of  steam  or 
water  drums,  the  distance  from  the  doors  of  the  fire-box  to 
the  rear  of  the  furnace,  or  the  distance  within  which  the  firing 
or  stoking  of  the  boiler  will  have  to  be  effected. 
The  invention  is  descrit)ed  as  follows  in  the  specifications  : 
"  A  A'  indicate  the  water  tubes,  which,  in  my  preferred 
form  of  construction,  are  arranged  in  series,  with  the  indi- 
vidual tubes  of  each  series  disposed  the  one  above  the  other, 
and  B  ff  B*  IP  the  water-tube  headers,  in  which  the  ends  of 
the  water  tubes  A  A'  are  respectively  secured  by  expanding 
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the  same  in  suitably  shaped  orifices  formed  therein.  The 
series  of  water  tubes  A,  with  its  headers  B  B,  are  inclined  to 
the  horizon  in  one  direction,  and  are  alternated  with  the  series 
of  water  tubes  A' ,  which,  with  its  headers  B*  B*,  are  similarly 
inclined  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  thus  disposed,  the 
series  of  water  tubes  lie  side  by  side  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  the  length  of  the  boiler  depends  upon  the  number  of  series 
of  water  tubes  arranged  in  that  relation. 

"  Connected  with  the  upper  ends  of  the  headers  B  B*.  by 
tubes  a,  is  the  steam  and  water  drum  C,  which  preferably  ex- 
tends throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler,  and  is  pro- 
vided on  its  interior,  over  the  ends  of  the  tubes  a,  with  deflec- 
tors b,  by  means  of  which  the  currents  of  water  passing  up- 
ward through  such  tubes  will  be  deflected  downward  ;  while 
below  the  series  of  water  tubes  A  A',  in  positions  substan- 


FIG.  2. 


WOBTHINQTON'S  8KCTI0KAL  STBAM  BOILER. 

tially  under  their  respective  lower  ends,  and  connected  with 
the  steam  and  water  drum  C.  by  down-flow  tubes  c,  are  water 
drums  D  D',  one  of  which,  the  drum  D',  for  instance,  is  con- 
nected with  the  lower  end  of  the  headers  B  by  tubes  d. 

"  Located  under  the  water  tubes  A  A'  and  steam  and  water 
drum  C  is  the  fire-box  or  furnace  E,  which  is  provided  with 
suitable  grate  bars  «,  that,  as  here  shown,  are  supported  at 
their  ends  by  the  water  drums  D  D',  which  connected  by 
pipes  /,  preferably  extended  throughout  the  length  of  (he 
boiler  are,  in  turn,  supported  by  suitable  masonry  piers  F,  or 
otherwise." 

The  patentee  Is  Mr.  Amasa  Worthington,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  number  of  the  patent  is  524,877,  which  is  dated 
August  21,  1894. 

.:..,•...  HAKNAN'S  COAL-STOKKR. 

The  inventor  of  this  appliance,  fig.  3,  describes  Its  object  In 
the  following  long  sentence  : 

"  It  is  to  produce  a  tilting  coal-stoker  mounted  in  a  boiler 
front,  into  which  the  coal  is  shoveled,  and  in  which  the  coal 
is  more  or  less  coked,  before  it  is  dumped  onto  the  fire  by  the 
tilting  of  the  receiver,  so  that  more  or  less  of  the  smoke  pro- 
ducing gases  are  eliminated  before  it  is  ignited  ;  in  which  the 
tilting  of  the  receiver,  at  least  substantially,  closes  the  open- 
ing in  the  boiler  front,  thereby  preventing  the  indraft  of  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  air  and  the  damages  resultant  there- 
from to  the  fire,  the  flues,  the  heads,  and  the  other  parts  of 
Khe  boiler  ;  in  which  the  receiver  when  restored  to  its  normal 
^position  alter  dumping  tightly  cloeea  the  opening  in  tlie  boiler 
gfront"  , 


Its  construction  is  further  explained  as  follows  : 
"  "  .4  is  a  boiler  front  and  a  is  a  boiler  of  any  construction. 
Said  front  is  provided  with  an  opening,  above  the  fire  and 
front  door,  in  which  the  coal-receiver  B  is  mounted  and 
adapted  to  be  tilted,  consisting  of  a  metallic  plate,  b,  which 
constitutes  the  bottom  thereof,  having  its  front  end  upturned 
to  create  the  front  b'  of  said  receiver.  Its  inner  end  bears 
against  the  transverse  wall  or  batfle  plate  c.    Its  top  is  closed 


iHANNAN'SJ^COAL-STOKER.  .  ., 

by  the  plate  d.  The  tilting  bottom  4  rests  and  rocks  upon  the 
boiler  front,  and  when  tilted,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  is 
supported  by  the  lug  b"  upon  the  bottom. 

"  As  the  tilting  of  the  coal  substantially  closes  its  opening 
in  the  boiler  front,  substantially  all  indraft  of  cold  air  is  there 
prevented." 

William  H.  Hannan,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  the  inventor. 
His  patent  is  numliered  523,982,  and  dated  August  7,  1894. 

cole's  METALLIC  HOD-PACKING. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Cole,  Mechanical  Engineer  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  has  patented  the  very  ingenious  form  of  pack- 
ing shown  in  fig.  4  In  describing  his  invention,  he  says  that 
it  is  well  known  that  in  piston  and  other  rod-packing,  in 
which  the  metallic  rings  are  pressed  against  the  surface  of  the 
rod  by  being  forced  into  a  conical  or  other  shaped  cup  having 
a  tapered  form,  by  means  of  a  spring  acting  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  rod,  that  the  rings  frequently  bind  so  tightly 
on  the  rod,  due  to  roughness  or  slight  irregularities  in  same, 
or  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  oil,  or  by  being  too  lightly  forced 


COLE'S  METALLIC  ROD-PACKING. 

against  the  surface  by  the  action  of  the  spring,  that  instead  of 
the  rod  sliding  through  them,  the  rings  are  carried  back  by 
the  motion  of  the  rod  until  the  spring  is  entirely  compressed, 
when  it  suddenly  flies  back  to  its  original  position,  often  caus- 
ing the  breakage  of  some  of  the  parts,  and  nearly  always  re- 
sulting in  unduly  jamming  the  rings  in  the  conical  cup.  In 
order  to  partially  overcome  this,  it  is  customary  to  use  an  undue 
amount  of  spring  pressure  and  increase  its  strength  far  in  ex- 
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cess  of  what  would  be  normally  needed  to  keep  the  rings  in 
sufficient  contact  with  the  rod  to  make  a  steam-tight  joint. 
No  provision  has  hitherto  been  made  in  this  form  of  packing 
to  automatically  restrict  this  motion,  and  the  object  of  this 
invention  is  to  provide  an  abutment  or  stop  which  is  auto- 
matically forced  forward  by  the  action  of  the  spring,  and 
blocked  in  its  advanced  position  so  that  the  metallic  rings 
cannot  be  pushed  out  of  position  by  the  action  of  the  rod. 

One  of  the  methods  of  doing  this  is  shown  in  fig.  4,  which 
represents  a  section  of  a  stulfingbox,  packing  rings,  etc 
A  is  the  piston-rod  ;  B,  part  of  a  steam-chest  or  cylinder-head  ; 
C,  the  packing  case  ;  D,  the  metallic  packing  rings  ;  E,  a 
conical-shaped  cup  which  receives  the  rings  ;  O,  a  movable 
abutment  which  bears  against  the  packing  rings,  and  on  which 
the  spring  receives  the  rings  ;  O,  a  movable  abutment  in  con- 
tact with  the  ring  F.  8k  &  spiral  spring  which  bears  against 
a  shoulder  on  the  inside  of  O.  Ilia  au  inside  casing,  and  L  a 
stationary  abutment  or  sleeve  which  fits  tightly  inside  of  H. 
The  movable  abutment  O  has  an  outside  collar,  M.  As  the 
packing  wears  and  the  abutment  O  is  pressed  against  the 
ring  F,  a  little  space  is  left  l)etween  the  collar  M  and  the 
■leeve  L.  0  is  a  receptacle  which  contains  shot  y.  The 
space  0  has  a  small  opening  which  communicates  with  the 
space  between  L  and  the  shoulder  if.  As  the  packing  wears 
and  the  space  is  increased  the  shot  fall  into  it,  and  thus,  by 
interposing  a  solid  substance  between  Jd  and  L,  prevents  the 
axial  movement  of  the  packing  rings. 

Tn  his  specification  Mr.  Cole  shows  and  describes  several 
ollur  methods  of  holding  the  packing  rings  in  their  place 
after  they  become  worn,  but  the  one  described  seems  to  be  the 
preferable  plan,  and  is  certainly  very  ingenious.  Mr.  Cole's 
patent  is  numbered  526,381,  and  dated  September  25,  1894. 
His  address  is  Mount  Clare,  Baltimore,  Md. 

b£ch£'b  pneumatic  hammeb. 

This  invention  refers  to  pneumatic  hammers,  in  which  the 
hammer-head  projier  is  formed  by  a  heavy  cylinder  containing 
a  piston,  and  in  which  this  latter  is  employed  for  operating 
said  cylinder  or  hammer-head  ;  and  the  improvements  relate 
to  means  for  altering  the  height  of  stroke  of  the  head,  and 
also  to  means  for  automatically  replacing  the  air  for  the  upper 
air-cushion,  if  the  quantity  of  the  aii  of  this  cushion  has 
become  a  too  small  one  or  has  entirely  been  displaced. 


PIG.  5. 


BfiCHirS  PNEUMATIC  HAMMKR 

The  frame  a  of  the  pneumatic  hammer  (fig.  5)  holds  on  its 
top  the  shaft  b  in  the  two  bearings  a'  a'.  Said  shaft  has^ 
eccentric,  b',  carrying  the  beam  e.  This  beam  may  be  oscilIafe<l 
from  shaft  d  by  means  of  a  crank,  e,  and  connecting-iod  /, 
and  transfers  its  motion  to  the  piston  g  within  cylinder  h  by 
means  of  the  connecting-rod  i  and  piston-rod  k.  In  order  to 
turn  the  eccentric  b',  or,  in  other  words,  in  order  to  raise  or 
lower  the  beam  e  by  means  of  the  said  eccentric,  the  shaft  b 
has  been  provided  with  a  worm-wheel,  I,  gearing  with  a 


worm,  m.  This  latter  is  fiimly  connected  with  a  clialn- 
wheel,  n,  and  may  be  turned  from  a  sleeve,  o,  by  mesos  of 
chain-wheel  n'  and  chain  p. 

The  left-hand  end  of  shaft  d  carries  a  sleeve,  «,  with  two 
flange-like  friction  disks,  only  one  of  which,  «*,  is  shown,  the 
rotations  of  which  latter  may  be  transferred  on  the  sleeve  o  by 
the  broad,  disk-like  end  piece  o'  of  said  sleeve  o,  so  that  by 
causing  contact  of  disk  o'  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  disks  «* 
the  worm-wheel  I  may  be  turned  in  one  or  the  other  direction, 
and  the  beam  mav  thus  be  raised  or  lowered,  just  as  required 
for  a  heavier  or  slighter  blow  of  the  hammer-bead. 

The  differences  in  the  height  of  the  hammer-head  caused  by 
another  position  of  the  eccentric  b'  may  well  be  seen  from  the 
engraving. 

The  interior  space  of  cylinder  h  communicates  with  the 
outer  air  by  means  of  two  apertures  h'  h*  connected  at  the 
inside  of  the  cylinder  by  a  groove  or  channel,  A'.  The  said 
apertures  are  situated  some  distance  apart  from  the  bottom 
and  the  cover,  so  that  spaces  h*  A'  are  formed,  in  which  some 
air  may  be  kept  back  and  compressed  for  forming  cushions. 
If,  now,  the  hammer  moves  with  but  slow  speed,  the  air  con- 
tained in  space  A'  could  by  and  by  escape,  as  the  head  then 
moves  with  the  same  velocity  as  the  piston.  If,  thereafter,  a 
greater  speed  is  chosen,  a  vacuum  would  arise  above  the  pis- 
ton, which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  can  be  of  very  injurious 
effect.  To  avoid  this,  an  automatic  valve  formed  by  a  ball 
has  been  arranged  in  the  piston,  said  valve  acting  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  allows  the  entrance  of  air  into  said  space  a', 
but  hinders  said  air  from  escaping  out  of  that  space,  so  that, 
therefore,  neither  a  vacuum  nor  even  a  rarefaction  of  air  can 
happen. 

The  inventor  is  Jean  BCche,  of  Hiickweswagen,  GJermany. 
His  patent  is  dated  September  25, 1894,  and  numbered  526,606. 

beaudbt's  poweb  hakkeb. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  class  of  power  hammers  wherein 
a  reciprocating  hammer-head  is  coupled  to  a  crank  which,  by 
its  rotation,  imparts  the  reciprocating  movement  to  the  ham- 
mer-head, and  partlcularlv  to  that  type  of  such  hammer  in 
which  an  elastic  intermediary  is  placed  between  the  hammer- 
head and  crank,  which  enables  the  operator  to  give  a  stroke 
to  the  hammer  somewhat  in  excess  than  that  due  to  the  crank 
alone. 

In  the  hammer-head  8,  fig.  6,  is  formed  a  socket,  3»,  to  re- 
ceive a  Y-shaped  piece  comprising  two  spring-arms  9,  9, 
which  have  each  a  half-round  shank  which  fits  into  the  socket 
3*,  a  pointed  screw,  10,  serving  as  a  set-screw  to  hold  them 
firmly  in  place.  Coupled  to  the  crank-pin  is  a  crank-rod,  11, 
and  secured  to  this  rod  adjustably  is  a  sleeve,  12,  on  which 
are  two  spring-branches,  13,  13.  llie  lower  ends  of  these 
spring-branches  are  coupled,  respectively,  to  the  upper  ends 
of  the  spring-arms  9.  by  links  14,  as  shown  In  flg.  1.  The 
rod  11,  sleeve  12,  and  branches  18,  18  constitute  a  spring  con- 
necting-rod. 

It  is  desirable  where  the  hammer  is  to  operate  on  pieces 
varying  considerably  in  thickness  to  provide  a  means  for  vary- 
ing the  distance  l)etween  the  center  of  the  crank-shaft  and  the 
lower  face  of  the  hammer-head,  and  this  may  be  done  by  ad- 
justing the  slianks  of  the  spring-arms  9  in  the  socket  in  the 
hammer-head,  or  by  the  adjustment  of  the  sleeve  12  along 
the  rod  11,  securing  the  sleeve  in  place  by  means  of  a  pointea 
set-screw,  15,  which  is  driven  Into  a  longitudinal  slit  in  the 
crank-rod  so  as  to  expand  the  latter  in  the  sleeve  and  hold  it 
fast  therein. 

When  the  crank-shaft  rotates  slowly  the  hammer-head  will 
have  given  to  it  a  stroke  or  travel  about  equal  to  the  throw  of 
the  crank,  but  if  set  In  rapid  motion  the  momentum  of  the 
hammer-head  acting  through  the  spring-arms  9,  the  spring- 
branches  13,  and  links  14,  will  impart  to  the  head  a  greater 
length  of  stroke,  the  spring  connecting  media  being  distensible 
longitudinally.  The  device  will  also  serve  to  overcome  grad- 
ually the  inertia  of  the  hammer-head  at  the  ends  of  the  strokes. 
The  tension  of  the  spring-arms  and  spring-rods  may  he  in- 
creased by  means  of  a  tension-regulating  screw,  16,  which 
passes  freely  through  one  branch  13,  and  screws  into  the 
other,  as  clearly  shown. 

The  inventor  is  Augustin  Beaudry,  of  Somerville,  Mass.; 
the  number  of  patent  is  526,370,  which  is  dated  September 
25,  1894. 

wabben'b  shtftino  link. 

Mr.  William  B.  Warren,  of  Peoria,  111.,  has  patented  the 
novel  arrangement  of  link  shown  in  fig.  7,  which  be  describes 
as  follows  : 

"  My  invention  resides  in  the  manner  in  which  the  outer 
ends  of  the  eccentric  rods  are  connected  to  the  skeleton  link, 
with  relation  to  the  saddle-pin  15,  whereby  a  more  perfect 
working  of  the  parts  is  attained.    To  accomplish  this  object, 
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I  first  establish  a  center  line,  A,  from  which  lines  B,  B,  C,  C 
and  D,  D  are  laid  off  perpendicular  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
center  line,  and  these  lines  are  equidistant  apart  on  the  center 
line.  I  then  mark  off  lines  E,  E  and  F,  F  parallel  with  the 
center  line  and  equal  distances  from  the  center  line.  I  next 
locate  the  center  a  of  the  saddle-pin  (which  is  the  center  of 
suspension  and  axis  for  link),  where  the  center  line  and  the 
center  arc  line  O,  O  intersect  with  the  center  line  C,  C.  I 
then  locate  the  coupling-pin  hole  10  at  the  intersection  of  the 
lines  E,  E  and  D,  D,  and  locate  the  coupling-pin  hole  11  at 
the  intersection  of  the  lines  B,  B  and  F,  F,  and  I  thus  have 
the  coupling-pin  holes  located  at  different  distances  from  the 
main  shaft  and  each  located  on  a  different  side  of  the  center 
arc  G,  O,  and  they  are  located  at  equal  distances  in  a  perpen- 
dicular measurement  from  the  center  of  the  saddle  pin  15,  and 
are  likewise  located  at  equal  distances  in  a  horizontal  measure- 
ment from  the  center  of  the  saddle-pin,  thereby  forming  a 
straight  line,  H,  H,  through  the  centei  of  the  saddle-pin,  the 
coupling-pin  hole  10,  and  the  coupling-pin  hole  11,  so  that  the 
point  of  connection  between  the  eccentric  rods  with  the  link  9 
each  travel  an  equal  distance  to  or  from  the  central  line  of 
motion  at  a  movement  of  the  link  either  along  the  center  line 
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of  motion  or  rotation  on  its  center  of  saddle-pin.  I  thus  equal- 
ize and  proportion  to  better  advantage  the  angularity  of  the 
eccentric  rods,  thereby  producing  more  correct  and  equal  cut- 
off and  exhaust  of  the  openings  in  the  main  valve  at  all  points 
of  the  stroke  of  the  engine,  and  this  is  done  without  sacrificing 
the  lead  or  admission  openings  of  the  main  valve.  By  this 
arrang  ■nicnt  also  I  am  better  able  to  locate  the  center  of  the 
saddle  pic  on  the  center  arc  O,  O  of  the  link  9,  thus  reducing 
the  slip  of  the  link  on  its  block,  and  reducing  the  strain  and 
wear  of  all  parts  of  the  link-motion  and  doing  away  with  the 
customary  way  of  equalizing  the  main  valve  cut-off,  and  ex- 
haust openings,  which  was  done  by  locating  the  center  of 
saddle-pin  back  of  the  center  of  arc  O,  0,  and  link,  which 
caused  slipping  of  the  link  on  the  block  18,  resulting  in  wear 
and  strain  on  the  link-motion.  These  advantages  are  attained 
without  complication,  or  without  the  use  of  more  parts  than 
usually  employed  in  link-motions,  and  the  improvement  can 
be  applied  to  all  shifting  link-motions  in  use,  and  at  a  small 
cost." 

We  will  suggest  to  some  of  the  younger  engineers  or  drafts- 
men that  an  mvestigation,  either  on  a  model  or  diagram,  of 
the  merits  of  this  design  for  a  link  would  be  interesting.  It 
is  not  at  all  obvious  that  it  possesses  the  advantages  claimed 
for  it.  The  patent  is  numbered  521,398,  and  dated  June  12, 
1894. 

gOlsdorf's  comvound  ixkomotivk. 

The  patent  for  this  invention,  which  is  being  introduced 
into  this  country  by  tlie  Nathan  Manufacturing  Coinpany, 
of  New  York,  has  recently  been  issued.    It  is,  or  should  be. 


of  80  much  interest  to  locomotive  engineers  that  we  give  the 
description  in  full,  which  is  published  in  the  patent.  The 
inventor  describes  his  invention  as  follows  : 

"  Hitherto  it  has  been  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  enablinjj 
compound  locomotive  engines  to  be  started  in  whatever  posi- 
tion the  crank  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  may  be  at  the 
time,  to  provide  in  the  pipe  or  passage  connecting  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  with  the  receiver  special  closing  or  cut-off 
devices,  such  as  cocks,  valres,  or  dampers,  that  are  oi)erated, 
at  the  moment  when  the  engine  is  to  be  started,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the-fresh  steam  supplied  from. the  boiler 
and  entering  the  receiver  and  low-pressure  cylinder  from  ex- 
ercising an  injurious  counter-pressure  in  the  high-pressure  cyl- 
inder on  the  side  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  high-pressure 
piston  moves  when  the  distributing  valve  of  such  cylinder  is 
closed. 

"  This  invention  has  for  its 
object  to  enable  compound  lo- 
comotive engines  to  be  started 
without  the  employment  of  any 
special  devices  such  as  referred  ' 
to,    however   unfavorable   the 
position  of  the  cranks  may  be 
at  the  moment ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  crank  of  the  high-  . 
pressure  piston  is  nearly  hori-  " 
zontal    and    that  of  the  low- 
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pressure  piston  is  practically 
vertical.  For  this  purpose  the 
valve  face  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  is  formed  with  orifices 
or  ports  that  are  in  communi- 
cation with  the  main  steam-pipe 
or  boiler,  and  are  so  arranged 
that  during  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion of  the  engine  they  will  be 
effectually  closed,  while  when 
the  engine  is  to  be  started,  in 
which  case  the  ordinary  work- 
ing point  of  cut-off  (correspond- 
ing to  form  about  50  to  60  per 
cent,  of  the  piston  stroke)  is 
exceeded,  one  of  these  ports  will  be  uncovered  or  opened 
whereby  steam  will  be  admitted  to  that  end  of  the  low-press- 
ure cylinder  corresponding  to  the  required  direction  of  motion, 
with  the  result  that  the  low  pressure  piston  will  be  set  in 
operation.  From  the  steam-chest  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
the  live  steam  passes  into  the  receiver,  and  thence  into  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  entering  on  that  side  of  the  piston 
therein,  which  is  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  movement  of 
the  piston  ought  to  take  place.  Thus  the  steam  entering  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  will  exercise  a  certam  counter-pressure, 
which,  however,  will  be  overcome  by  live  steam  from  the 
boiler  as  soon  as  the  position  of  the  cranks  undergoes  the 
slightest  alteration,  such  live  steam  from  the  boiler  entering 
direct  into  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  When  the  low-press- 
ure slide-valve  assumes  such  a  position  that  the  port,  which 
until  then  has  been  open,  is  closed,  the  direct  admission  of 
steam  into  the  low-pressure  cylinder  will  be  discontinued,  and 
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therefore  any  injurious  counter-pressure  that  might  otherwise 
result  therefrom  is  completely  obviated,  so  that  the  locomo- 
tive engine  can  then  be  started  by  the  steam  pressure  exerte<l 
upon  the  high-pressure  piston  alone.  This  arrangement  is 
applicable  to  compound  engines  with  two  or  more  cj-Ilnders, 
and  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  any  form  of  link  motion 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  engines,  provision  being  made  for 
all  the  conditions  on  which  the  point  of  cut  off  depends  (such 
as  the  extent  of  motion  of  the  eccentric,  the  effective  length 
of  the  link,  the  angle  of  lead,  etc.)  to  be  fulfilled  as  to  allow 
of  a  maximum  point  of  cut-off  (corresponding,  say,  to  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  stroke  of  the  engine). 
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"  In  order  tliat  the  invention  may  be  fully  understood,  ref- 
erence is  liad  to  the  accompanying  drawings,  in  which  fig.  8, 
a  horizontal  section,  and  fig.  9,  a  vertical  cross-section  of  a 
compound  locomotive  engine,  constructed  in  accordance  with 
this  mvention.    Fig.  10  is  a  plan  to  a  larger  scale,  of  the  slide- 
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FIG.  II. 


QOLSDORP'S  COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVR.. 

valve  face  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder ;  and  flgs.  11  and  12 
are  respectively  a  longitudinal  and  transverse  section  of  the 
valve-chest  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  Fig.  13  is  a  diagram 
(on  the  Zeuner  system)  for  a  link-motion  arranged  in  accord- 
ance with  this  invention. 

"  From  the  drawings  it  will  be  seen  that  the  slide-valve 
face  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is  provided  with  two  oriSces 
or  ports  a  a,  that  are  connected  by  channels  a'  a'  and  pipes  b  b 
to  a  common  pipe,  e,  that  is  in  communication  with  a  cross- 
pipe,  d,  and  the  main  steam-pipe  d.  The  ports  a  of  the  said 
channels,  a'  are  so  arranged  in  the  valve  surface  that  in  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  engines,  during  which  the  point  of 
cut-off  does  not  exceed  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  stroke,  they 
remain  closed  under  the  action  of  the  piece  or  bridge  /'  of 
the  slide-valve /for  the  low  pressure  cylinder.  When,  how- 
ever, the  link  arrangement  is,  tor  the  purpose  of  starting  the 
engine,  adjusted  for  a  larger  point  of  cut-off  (corresponding, 
say,  to  DO  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  stroke  of  the  engine),  one 
of  the  said  ports  will  be  opened  (fig.  11)  whereby  steam  will 
be  admitted  from  the  cross-pipe  d  to  that  end  of  the  low-press- 
ure cylinder  which  corresponds  to  the  direction  of  motion  of 
the  piston  at  the  time.  When  the  ports  are  closed  by  the  slide- 
valve/,  the  steam  can  no  longer  pass  from  the  main  steam- 
pipe  d'  and  cro8s-i>ipe  d  into  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  and 
therefore  no  counter-pressure  is  produced  upon  the  high-press- 
ure piston.  As,  moreover,  owing  to  the  large  point  of  cut-off, 
the  position  of  the  cranks  is  (tow  the  most  favorable  one,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  port  a,  which  has  remained  closed  up  to  this 
time,  only  opens  when  the  piston  stroke  in  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  changes,  the  link-motion  may  be  absolutely  relied 
upon  for  effective  operation  in  starting  the  engine. 

"  The  ports  a  a  may  be  located  at  any  other  proper  point  in 
the  face  of  the  valve-seat,  and  in  such  relation  to  the  valve  as 
to  be  controlled  thereby,  and  opened  whenever  the  normal 
point  of  cut-off  is  exceeded,  as  alx>ve  explained. 

"  The  diagram  of  Zeuner,  fig.  13,  corresponds  to  a  link 
arrangement  fitted  for  a  maximum  cut-off  (say,  04  percent.) 
in  accordance  with  this  invention. 

"  In  the  diagram,  I  is  the  craok  circle  ;*II  is  tlie  circle  the 


radius  of  which  equals  the  maximum  overlapping  ;  III  is  the 
slide-valve  circle  calculated  for  the  minimum  cut-off  (14  per 
cent.) ;  IV  is  the  slide-valve  circle  for  the  medium  cutK>fl 
(50  per  cent ) ;  V  is  the  slide-valve  circle  for  the  maximum 
cutoff  ;  and  VI  is  the  line  connecting  all  the  slide-valve  circles 
(the  central  curve). 

"  The  distance  between  the  two  arcs  of  circles  VII  and  VIII, 
drawn  in  dotted  lines,  equals  the  width  of  the  ports  a  in  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  slide-valve/. 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  that  the  ports  a  in  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  engine  remain  closed  until  a  cut-off 
corresponding  to  about  SO  per  cent,  of  the  stioke  of  the  engine 
(whicli  is  the  maximum  under  ordinary  circumstances)  is  at- 
tained. When,  however,  the  mechanism  is  adjusted  for  a 
cut-off  corresponding  to  94  per  cent,  of  the  stroke,  one  of  the 
ports  a  will  begin  to  open  when  the  piston  has  completed 
about  i  per  cent,  of  its  stroke,  and  will  be  fully  open  when 
3  per  cent,  of  the  piston  stroke  has  been  made.  It  then  re- 
mains fully  open  until  the  piston  makes  about  85  per  cent,  of 
its  stroke,  after  which  the  closing  of  the  said  port  will  begin. 
When  the  piston  has  made  about  90  per  cent,  of  its  stroke  the 
port  will  be  completely  closed  again. 

Mr.  Earl  GOlsdorf,  of  Vienna,  Austria-Hungary,  is  the  in-^ 
ventor.  His  patent  is  numbered  526,778,  and  dated  October  2, 
1894.: 

JCERRITT'S  wave  IfOTOR. 

It  has  always  been  a  mechanical  mystery  why  the  great 
power  of  the  waves  in  large  bodies  of  water  has  not  been  util- 
ized more  than  it  is.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Merritt,  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  has  patented  the  contrivance  shown  in  fig.  14,  and  of 
which  he  gives  the  following  general  description,  from  which 
and  the  engravings  the  construction  will  be  understood  with- 
out going  into  further  detail : 

"My  Invention  relates  to  improvements  in  that  class  of 
wave  motors  in  which  the  water  from  the  top  of  a  wave  is 
stored  at  the  liighest  point  of  the  wave  as  a  head  to  operate  a 
turbine  wheel,  and  the  objects  of  my  improvements  are,  first, 
to  provide  a  penstock  or  storage  reservoir  to  be  constructed 
in  or  adjoining  a  wharf  to  receive  the  water  from  the  tops  of 
the  waves,  the  penstock  having  free  ingress  for  the  water 
through  a  series  of  valves,  the  valves  closing  on  the  inside  to 
retain  the  water  when  admitied  ;  second,  to  provide  a  pen- 
stock of  the  above  description  with  a  turbine  wheel  to  use  as 
a  motive  power  by  which  machinery  can  he  driven  on  the 
wharf  or  top  of  the  penstock  for  hoisting  and  other  purposes 
required  in  the  vicinity  of  wharves  ;  third,  to  provide  a  tail 
race  from  the  wheel  for  the  escape  of  the  water,  the  race  in- 
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closed  and  extending  at  a  right  angle  from  the  penstock,  and 
having  a  series  of  valves  placed  on  the  top  side  of  the  race 
opening  outwardly  to  permit  the  water  to  escape  and  prevent 
an  inflow  of  water  from  the  outside.  I  attain  these  objects  by 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  device  illustrated." 

N»TK.— Cople*  of  any  of  the  patents  referred  to  aboTe,  or  of  any  otbera  in 

Srint,  will  be  aent  to  an;  addreaa  on  receipt  off  twenty-llTe  cents  In  United 
tates  postage-atamps  (not  foreign  stamps;. 
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Aeronautics.* 


Under  this  heading  we  shall  hereafter  publish  all  matter 
relating  to  the  interesting  subject  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a 
branch  of  engineering  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  general 
interest.  Mr.  0.  Chanute,  C.B.,  of  Chicago,  has  consented  to 
act  as  A.asociate  Eklitor  for  this  department,  and  will  be  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  it. 

Beadert  of  this  department  are  requetted  to  tend  the  namet 
and  addreste*  ofpertont  interested  in  the  subject  of  Aeronautics 
to  the  publisher  of  The  American  Engineer. 


WHY  IS  ARTIFICIAL    FLIGHT  SO    DIFFICULT 
OF  INVENTION? 


; '         By  Otto  Lilienthal.* 

It  is  indeed  difficult  for  man  to  flit  through  the  realm  of  air 
with  the  freedom  of  a  bird ;  but  the  longing  to  do  so  will 
allow  U8  no  rest.  A  single  large  bird  circling  over  our  head 
will  renew  in  us  the  wish  to  soar  like  it  in  the  firmament. 

The  mechanical  instinct  of  even  the  average  man  is  suffi- 
cient to  perceive  that  we  need  but  to  find  the  right  key  to  un- 
lock for  our  use  an  entirely  new  portal  of  world-wide  commu- 
nication. Do  we  not  see  with  what  calm,  with  what  complete 
assurance  and  wonderfully  simple  manoeuvres  yonder  bird  is 


Fie. ». 

gUding^through  the  air?  Can  It  be  that  man  will  never  be 
able  to  accomplish  as  much  ? — man,  with  all  his  boasted  intelli- 
gence and  with  all  the  mechanical  aids  that  have  enabled  him 
to  build  truly  marvellous  works  I  And  still  it  is  difficult — 
I  may  say  exceedingly  difficult— to  repeat  even  approximately 
what  nature  performs  so  easily.  How  many  vain  efforts  have 
been  made  to  imitate  the  bird  !  This,  too,  now  that  science 
has  seriously  taken  up  this  question  ;  that  the  phenomena  of 
natural  flight  have  been  dissected,  anatomically  and  mechani- 
cally, optically  and  bj  instantaneous  photographs,  as  well  as 
graphically  by  electric  records.    Now,  at  last,  we  have  pro- 

fressed  so  far  that  the  bird  cannot  mislead  us  as  to  the  theory, 
ut  in  practice  "  he  has  the  laugh  on  us."     As  soon  as  we 
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try  to  utilize  our  dearly  bought  wisdom  in  actual  flight,  our 
lack  of  skill  is  painfully  displayed  ;  the  swallows  fly  around 
our  heads  and  twitter  their  derision.  There  is  prolwbly  no 
other  branch  of  engineering  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  find 
the  right  application  of  our  theories  in  actual  practice. 

ToSay  we  know  very  well  what  supports  the  flying  bird  ; 
his  wing  cleaves  the  air  at  great  speed,  and  by  the  sleiider 
curve  of  its  profile  compels  the  necessary  sustaining  reaction, 
even  in  this  thin  medium.  The  wind  which  passes  under  the 
widespread  sail-surfaces  of  the  bird  undergoes  a  gentle  devia- 
tion on  the  concave  lower  surface  of  the  wing,  which  results 
in  a  sufficient  "  lift"  when  the  wind  is  strong  enough.  The 
beating  of  the  wing  complements  what  the  sail  action  alone 
does  not  accomplish. 

To  the  untrained  observer,  it  is  true,  when  he  sees  the  bird 
in  flight,  the  movements  of  the  wings  seem  to  be  simple  up- 
and-down  motions ;  but  the  aviator  combines  the  wing  beats 
with  the  effect  of  the  velocity  of  flight  and  the  movement  of 
the  air,  and  concludes  that  even  in  rowing  flight,  especially 
for  the  larger  birds,  the  carrying  surfaces  cut  the  air  at  a  very 
acute  angle,  and  that  in  rapid  forward  flight  even  a  gentle  de- 
pression of  the  wings  produces  much  carrying  power  with 
little  expenditure  of  energy. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  action  to  imitate,  this  rapid  forward 
motion,  with  slow  beating  of  the  wing — at  least,  this  is_  what 
nature  teaches  us  ;  but  it  is  only  in  case  that  the  process  is  car- 
ried on  with  absolute  correctness  that  we  may  hope  to  fly  in 
this  way.  If  anything  be  omitted  or  incorrectly  done,  the 
whole  undertaking  will  fail. 

Whether  this  direct  imitation  of  natural  flight  is  one  way 
out  of  many  which  will  lead  us  to  the  goal,  or  whether  it  is 
the  only  way,  is  to-day  still  a  mooted  question  ;  many  avi- 
ators, for  instance,  consider  the  wing  motion  of  birds  too  diffi- 
cult^tojimitate  mechanically,  and  they  dislike  giving  up  for 

aerial  propiilsion  the 
screw  propeller, 
which  has  been  found 
so  useful  in  the  wa- 
ter. On  one  point, 
however,  they  are 
agreed,  and  that  is 
that  wc  must  fly  at 
high  speed  if  we  are 
to  fly  at  all,  and  this 
requirement  is  a  dan- 
gerful  difficulty  in 
the  invention  of  arti- 
ficial flight. 

It  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to-day  that 
man  will  not  be  able 
to  rise  vertically  in 
calm  air  from  a  iKwi- 
tion  of  rest ;  no  more 
can  the  large  birds  do 
so,  because  the  ex- 
penditure of  energy 
must  be  enormous. 
Designers  of  flying 
machines,  for  this 
reason,  now  arrange 
their  apparatus  so  as 
to  begin  to  rise  with 
a  considerable  hori- 
zontal motion. 

Although  most 
projects  of  the  kind 
*re  based  upon  the 
principle   of    b  i  r  d  - 
flight — I.e.,  the  sup- 
porting power  is  ob- 
tained   by    sail -sur- 
faces rapidly  moved  forward— still  "the  methods  of   repro- 
ducing natural   flight  by  mechanical  means  are  as  various 
as  the  aviators  who  undertake  the  experiments,  each  man 
going  his  own  way  ;  but  all  these  separate  ways  yet  lead  to 
one  and  the  same  reef,  on  which  the  conception  and  often  the 
ingenious  vessel  itself  is  wrecked  before  it  can  be  utilized  for 
the  intended  purposes.    Indeed  they  rarely,  without  breaking 
the  machine,  get  beyond  the  first  trial,  which  usually  results 
in  the  failure  to  rise  into  the  air  at  all,  or  at  best  to  get  back 
to  the  earth  very  quickly. 

What  it  means  to  be  whizzing  through  the  air  with  the  ve- 
locity of  an  express  train,  and  then  to  come  back  to  the  ground 
without  danger  and  without  breaking  the  apparatus,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive.  If  this  trick  is  to  be  done  with  a  large, 
heftvj,  aad  complicated  machine,  the  prospect  of  alighting 
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"  In  ori].?r  tlmt  the  invention  umv  he  ftiUy  unilersfocxl,  ref- 
crt-nce  is  li:i(l  to  the  .•icronip.inviiii;  <lrawin;:s,  in  wliicli  fijr.  8, 
II  iiori/ontnl  section,  :iii(l  tiir.  !l,  :i  verticil!  cross-section  of  u 
compound  Iwoniotive  en^'ine,  eonstnieted  in  siccnrdance  with 
this  mveiition.    Fig.  10  is  11  i)Iuii  to  .1  larger  scale,  of  the  slide- 


FIG.  9 


FIG. 


Q<')LSDORF>i  I'OMPOIND  I.r)tOMOTIVE. 

valve  face  of  the  lnw-])ressure  cylinder;  anil  tijrs.  11  and  \i 
ate  respectively  a  lonijitudinal  and  transverse  motion  of  the 
valve-chest  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  Fig.  l:!  is  a  diagram 
(on  the  Zeunei-  system)  lor  a  link-motion  arranged  in  accord- 
ance with  this  invention. 

"  From  the  drawings  it  will  be  .seen  that  the  slide-valve 
face  of  the  low  pressure  cylinder  is  provided  with  two  orifices 
or  ports  '(  .',  thai  are  <'onnected  by  channels  .»'  </  and  pipes  />  !i 
to  a  common  pilX'.  ''.  that  is  in  communication  witli  a  cross- 
pipe,  (/,  and  the  main  steam  pipe  </'.  The  poits<f  of  the  said 
channels,  ./  are  so  arranired  in  the  valve  surface  that  in  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  engines,  during  which  the  point  of 
cut-oiT  does  not  exceed  ■'>(•  or  (Ml  per  cent,  of  the  stroke,  they 
remain  <-li)s<M|  under  the  a<tion  of  the  jiiece  or  briilge^' Ol 
the  sliile-Viilve /'for  the  low  pressure  cylinder.  When,  how- 
ever, the  link  arrangement  is,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the 
enu'ine.  adjusteil  for  a  larirer  point  of  cut-olT  (<-orresponiling, 
s.iy,  to  '.M»  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  stroke  of  the  engine),  one 
of  the  s.-iid  ports  Avill  be  opened  itig.  Ill  whereby  steam  will 
be  admitted  from  the  cross-pipe  (/  to  that  cud  of  the  low-press 
lire  cvlinder  which  corresponds  to  the  direction  of  motion  of 
the  piston  at  the  time.  Wlien  the  ports  are  closed  by  the  slide- 
valve/',  the  steam  can  no  longer  i)ass  from  the  main  steani- 
pijie  '/  and  cross-pipe  il  into  the  low-pressure  cvlinder,  anil 
therefore  no  counter-pressure  is  jiroduccd  ujion  the  higli-pri'ss- 
iire  piston.  As.  moreover,  owing  to  the  larire  point  of  cut-olT, 
the  position  of  the  cranks  is  now  the  most  favorable  one,  unci 
inasniucli  ;is  the  port  ii,  which  has  remained  closed  up  to  this 
time,  only  opens  wlien  the  piston  stroke  in  the  low-pressure 
<-y Under  chaiiires,  the  link-motion  may  be  absolutely  relied 
upi>n  for  eltective  ojieralion  in  starting  the  engine. 

"  The  jinrts  ./  ./  may  be  located  at  any  other  proper  point  in 
the  face  of  the  valve  seat,  anil  in  such  relation  to  the  valve  as 
to  be  controlled  thereby,  a'ncl  opened  whenever  the  uonnal 
point  of  cut-olT  is  excieded,  as  above  exi)laincd. 

"  The  ilia'jram  of  Zeuiier.  Wx.  V-'>,  corresponds  to  a  link 
arraii^'ement  litted  for  .-i  maximum  cut-off  (say,  '.M  percent.) 
in  aceonlanee  with  this  invention. 

■  lu  the  diagram,  1  is  the  crauk  circle  ;'II  is  the  circle  the 


radius  of  which  equals  the  maximum  overlapping  ;  III  is  the 
slide-valve  circle  calculated  for  the  minimum  cut-oK  (14  per 
cent.) ;  IV  is  the  slide-valve  circle  for  the  medium  cut-off 
(.W  per  («nt  > ;  V  is  the  slide-valve  circle  for  the  maximum 
<ut  oil ;  and  VI  is  the  line  connecting  all  the  slide-valve  circles 
(the  ientnd  curve). 

'■  The  distance  l)etween  the  two  arcs  of  circles  VII  and  VIII, 
drtiwn  in  dotted  lines,  equals  the  width  of  the  ports  a  in  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  slide-valve/. 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  that  the  ports  a  in  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  engine  remain  closed  until  a  cut-off 
corresponding  to  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  stioke  of  the  engine 
(which  is  the  maximum  under  ordinary  circumstances)  is  at- 
tained. When,  however,  the  mechanism  is  adju.sted  for  a 
cut-olT  corresponding  to  94  per  cent,  of  the  stroke,  one  of  the 
ports  II  will  iH'gin  to  open  when  the  pLston  has  completed 
about  \  4V'r  cent,  of  its  stroke,  and  will  be  fully  ojien  when 
•J  per  cent,  of  the  l)iston  stroke  has  l)cen  made.  It  then  re- 
mains full<-  o{H'n  until  the  piston  makes  al)out  85  per  cent,  of 
its  stroke,  after  which  the  closing  of  the  said  port  will  begin. 
When  the  piston  has  made  alwnt  90  per  cent,  of  its  stroke  the 
port  will  be  completely  closed  again." 

Mr.  Karl  Oiilstlorf.  of  Vienna,  Austria- Hungary,  is  the  in- 
ventor. His  patent  is  numlicred  526,778,  and  dated  October  2, 
1M94. ; 

MEnniTT'S   W.WE  MOTOn. 

It  has  always  been  a  mechanical  mystery  why  the  great 
power  of  the  waves  in  large  bodies  of  water  has  not  been  util- 
ized more  than  it  is.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Merritt,  of  Birmingham, 
.\la.,  has  patented  the  contrivance  shown  in  fig.  14,  and  of 
which  he  i^ives  the  following  general  description,  from  which 
and  the  engravings  the  construction  will  be  understood  with- 
out going  into  further  detail : 

"  My  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  that  class  of 
wave  motors  in  which  the  water  from  the  top  of  a  wave  is 
stored  at  the  highest  point  of  the  w  ave  as  a  head  to  operate  a 
turbine  wheel,  and  the  objects  of  my  improvements  are,  first, 
to  provide  a  penstock  or  storage  reservoir  to  be  constructed 
ill  or  adjoining  a  wharf  to  receive  the  water  from  the  tops  of 
the  waves,  the  penstock  having  free  ingress  for  the  water 
through  a  series  of  valves,  the  valves  cliwing  on  the  in.side  to 
retain  the  water  when  admitted  ;  second,  to  jirovide  a  jK'n- 
stock  of  the  altove  description  with  a  turbine  wheel  to  u.se  as 
a  motive  power  by  which  miuhinery  can  lie  driven  on  the 
wharf  or  top  of  the  ]>enstock  for  hoisting  and  other  purposes 
require<l  in  the  vicinity  of  wharves  ;  third,  to  provide  a  tail 
race  from  the  wheel  for  the  escape  of  the  water,  the  race  in- 
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dosed  and  extending  at  a  right  angle  from  the  penstock,  and 
having  a  series  of  valves  placed  on  the  top  side  of  the  race 
opening  outwardly  to  {MTniit  the  water  to  escape  anil  prevent 
an  inllow  of  water  from  the  outside.  I  attain  these  objects  by 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  device  illustrated." 

NoTK,-  Cojiio.*  of  .iny  of  llic  p.itrntK  referred  to  aliove.  or  of  any  otliera  in 
prim,  will  t>e  i-eiit  to  any  adiln-ni'  on  reicipt  of(tweiity-llve  cCDtH  in  Uuited 
Stat«a  pu8tagc-8taiui>ii  cuot  forti^fu  ctauiji^j. 
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Under  tliU  heading  we  shall  hereafter  publish  all  matter 
rcluluig  to  the  interesting  subject  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a 
branch  of  engineering  which  is  ra]>idl3-  increasing  in  general 
interest.  Mr.  O.  Chanute,  C.  E. ,  of  Chicago,  has  consented  to 
iu-X  as  Associate  Editor  for  this  department,  and  will  be  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  it. 

ReiKlers  of  tliit  depirtmcnt  are  rcqriested  to  tend  the  names 
and  euUreMts  of  persons  interented  in  tlie  tsubject  of  Aeronautics 
to  the  putdisher  of  The  Ameuican  Engineer. 


WHY   IS  ARTIFICIAL    FLIGHT  SO 
OF   INVENTION? 


DIFFICULT 


By  Oxto  Liliexthal.* 


It  is  indeed  diflictdt  for  man  to  flit  through  the  realm  of  air 
with  the  freedom  oC  a  bird  ;  but  the  longing  to  do  so  will 
allow  us  no  rest.  A  single  large  bird  circling  over  our  head 
will  renew  in  us  the  wish  to  soar  lilie  it  in  the  flrmamont. 

The  meclianical  instinct  of  even  the  average  man  is  sufli- 
cient  to  perceive  that  we  nee<l  but  to  tind  the  right  key  to  un- 
lock for  our  use  an  entirely  new  portal  of  world-wide  "commu- 
nication. Do  we  not  see  with  wluit  calm,  with  what  complete 
assurance  and  wonderfully  simjile  manfeuvres  j'onder  bird  is 


Fig.  I. 

gliding7.through  the  air  ?  Can  It  be  that  man  will  never  l)e 
able  to  accomplish  as  much  ? — man,  witli  all  his  boasted  intelli- 
gence and  with  all  the  mechanical  aids  that  have  enabU^l  him 
to  build  truly  marvellous  works  !  And  still  it  is  ditlicult — 
I  may  say  c.\cee<iingly  difticult— to  repeat  even  approximately 
wliat  nature  performs  so  easily.  How  many  vain  efforts  have 
been  made  to  imitate  the  binl  !  This,  too,  now  that  science 
has  seriously  taken  up  this  (piestion  ;  that  the  phenomena  of 
natural  flight  have  been  dissected,  anatomically  and  mechaui- 
cuUy,  optically  and  by  instantaneous  photographs,  as  well  as 
graphicjdiy  by  electric  records.  Now,  at  last,  we  have  pro- 
gressed so  far  thiit  the  bird  cannot  ndslcad  us  as  to  the  theory, 
but  in  practice  "  he  has  the  laugh  on  us."    As  soon  as  we 


*  Trauslated  rrom^yror/MM^iM,  No.  S61,  Berlin. 


try  to  utilize  our  dearlv  bought  wisdom  in  actual  .light,  our 
lack  of  skill  is  painfully  displayed  ;  the  swallows  tly  around 
our  heads  and  twitter  their  deiision.  There  is  jirobabjy  no 
other  branch  of  engineering  in  which  it  is  so  ditlicult  to  tind 
the  right  application  of  owx  theories  in  actual  practice. 

To-day  we  know  very  well  what  supports  the  Hying  bird  ; 
his  wing  cleaves  the  air  at  great  speed,  and  by  the  slender 
curve  of  its  profile  comi>ils  the  necessary  sustaining  reaction, 
even  in  this  thin  medium.  The  wind  which  passes  iinder  the 
widespread  sail  surfaces  of  the  l>ird  undergoes  a  gentle  devia- 
tion on  the  concave  lower  surface  of  the  wing,  which  results 
in  a  suflicient  "  lift"  when  the  wind  is  strong  enough.  The 
Ijeating  of  the  wing  complements  what  the  sail  action  alone 
does  not  accomplish. 

To  the  untraine<l  ol>server,  it  is^truc,  when  he  sees  the  bird 
in  flight,  tlie  movements  of  the  wings  seem  to  be  simple  up- 
and-down  motions ;  but  the  aviator  combines  the  wing  lieats 
with  the  effect  of  the  velocity  of  flight  and  the  movement  of 
the  air,  and  concludes  that  even  in  rowing  flight,  esixcially 
for  the  larger  birds,  the  carrying  surfaces  cut  the  air  :it  a  very 
acute  angle,  and  that  in  rapid  forwanl  flight  even  a  gentle  de- 
pression of  the  wings  i)roduces  much  carrying  jwwer  with 
little  expenditure  of  energy. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  action  to  imitate,  this  rajjid  forwanl 
motion,  with  slow  beating  of  tlie  wing— at  least,  this  is  what 
nature  teaches  us  ;  but  it  is  only  in  case  that  the  jjrocess  is  car- 
ried on  with  absolute  correctness  that  we  may  hope  to  fly  in 
this  way.  If  anything  l)e  omitted  or  incorrectly  done,  the 
whole  undertaking  will  fail. 

Whetlier  this  direct  imitation  of  natural  flight  is  one  way 
out  of  many  which  will  lead  us  to  the  goal,  or  whether  it  is 
the  only  way,  is  to-day  still  a  mooted  (piestion  :  many  avi- 
ators, for  instance,  consider  the  wing  motion  of  birds  too  ditli- 
culftojimitate  mechanically,  and  they  dislike  giving  up  for 

aerial  propulsion  the 
screw  propeller, 
which  has  Iteen  found 
so  useful  in  the  wa- 
ter. t)u  one  point, 
however,  they  are 
agreed,  and  that  is 
tiiat  we  must  fly  at 
liigh  si<ee<i  if  we  .arc 
to  fly  at  all,  and  this 
r<Miuiremiiit  is  adan- 
gerful  ilillicultj-  in 
the  invention  of  arti- 
ficial flight. 

It  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to-day  that 
man  will  not  lie  able 
to  rise  vertically  in 
calm  air  from  a  posi- 
tion of  rest ;  no  more 
can  the  large  birds  do 
so,  l)ecause  the  ex- 
penditure of  energy 
nmst  be  enormous. 
Designers  of  flying 
machines,  for  this 
reason,  now  arrange 
their  apparatus  so  as 
to  iK'gin  to  rise  with 
a  considerable  hori- 
zontal motion. 

Although  most 
l)rojects  of  Ihe  kind 
are  based  ujwn  the 
principle  of  Itird- 
fli);ht— /.c,  the  sup- 
porting power  is  ol)- 
tained  by  sail-sur- 
faces rapidly  moved  forward — still  the  methods  of  repro- 
ducing natural  flight  by  mechanical  means  are  as  various 
as  the  aviators  who  undertake  the  ex|ierimeuts,  each  man 
going  his  own  way  ;  but  all  these  separate  ways  \ct  leatl  to 
one  and  the  same  reef,  on  which  the  conception  and  often  the 
ingenious  vessel  itself  is  wrecked  iK'fore  it  can  I>e  utili/.e<l  for 
the  intendi-d  purposes.  Indred  they  rarely,  without  breaking 
the  ma(-hine,  get  beyond  the  first  trial,  which  usually  results 
in  the  failure  to  rise  into  the  air  at  all,  or  at  Ijest  to  get  back 
to  the  earth  very  quickly. 

What  it  means  to  be  whi/zing  through  the  air  with  the  ve- 
locity of  an  express  train,  and  then  to  come  back  to  the  grotmd 
without  danger  and  without  breaking  the  apparatus,  it  is  not 
diflicult  to  conceive.  If  this  trick  is  to  l>e  done  with  a  large, 
heavy,  and  complicated  machine,  the  prospect  of  alighting 
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safely  is,  of  course,  much  less.  It  seems  really  preposterous 
to  count  on  success  in  tlie  Hrst  trials  with  such  complicated 
machinery  ;  for  this  reason  the  reviewer  in  No.  2.50  of  Prome- 
theus is  quite  right  in  his  statement  that,  by  experimenting 


Fig:.  3> 


with  large  machines,  the  expense  of  the  tuition,  which  we 
must  surely  pay  before  we  learn  how  to  fly,  is  uselessly  in- 
creased. Maxim's  flying  machine,  the  one  alluded  to  in  the 
above-mentioned  review,  has  cost  a  very  large  sum  of  money, 
and  this  distinguislie<i  inventor  deserves  high  praise  for  hav- 
ing devoted  so  much  to  aviation,  the  hitherto  Cinderella  of 


engineering  science  ;  but,  after  all,  the  result  of  his  labors  has 
onh'  been  to  show  us  "  how  not  to  do  it." 

This  celebrated  example  may  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  the 
most  ingenious  machinery,  even  when  combined  with  power- 

ful  and  very  light 
motors,  will  not 
alone  solve  this  in- 
tricate problem. 
Maxim's  experi- 
ments also  prove 
the  truth  of  another 
view,  which  I  have 
alluded  to  at  every 
opportunity :  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the 
real  destroyer  of 
this  machine, 
weighing  8,000  Ibe., 
was  a  gentle  wind 
gust,  whifeh,  in  con- 
sequence of  the 
enormously  large 
wind  surfaces,  pro- 
duced a  verv  great 
force.  Tiie  ma- 
chine could  not  fail 
coming  to  grief ,  and 
it  will  invariably 
come  to  grief  when- 
ever it  is  used  even 
in  a  moderate  wind. 
Now,  which  one 
of  all  the  inventors 
of  such  apparatus 
has  the  propier  con- 
ception of  the  mer- 
cilessness  of  the 
wind  toward  all  fly- 
ing machines?  This 
bnngs  up  a  new 
difiSculty  in  the  in- 
vention of  artificial 
flight.  I  myself 
have  often  enough 
been  the  plaything 
of  the  wind,  when 
I  was  taken  un- 
awares during  my 
experiments  bv 
wind  gusts ;  sud- 
denly I  was  raised 
the  height  of  a  house 
and  tossed  back  and 
forth,  so  that  I  was 
breathless  until  I 
got  used  to  the  sen- 
sation. In  such  ez- 
I>eriments  one  can- 
not fail  to  become 
an  air-gymnast  in 
the  boldest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  I  may 
therefore  be  per- 
mitted to  express 
my  opinions  on  the 
action  of  the  wind 
on  aeroplanes,  and 
on  the  best  way  of 
counteracting  its 
destructive  force. 

Herr  AniefiuU,  on 
September  14th  of 
this  year  (1894). 
availed  himself  of 
an  opi)ortunitv  of 
taking  some  photo- 
graphs of  my  exer- 
cises  in  wind v 
weather.  The  il- 
lustrations, figs.  6 
and  6,  reproduced 
from  his  instantaneous  views,  show  what  gymnastic  feats  are 
necessary  to  keep  from  being  thrown  from  the  saddle  in  such 
a  squally  ride  through  the  air,  and  to  bring  back,  furthermore, 
the  flying  outfit  safely  to  mother  earth.  These  factors  cannot 
possibly  be  neglected  by  any  one  who  tries  to  direct  an  aerial 
vehicle  through  moving  air. 
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If  we  could  not  convince  ourselves  daily  how  easily  and 
safely  birds  dart  about  in  the  air  and  command  the  wind,  we 
might  really  despair  of  the  invention  of  artificial  (lif^bt.  But 
is  there  any  real  prospect  that  we  will  attain  to  their  skill  ? 
What  are  the  real  ultimate  aims  of  aviation  ?  To  what  degree 
of  perfection  will  it  ever  be  possible  to  develop  human  Bight  ? 
Yes  to  develop,  for 
that  is  the  correct 
■expression,  and  de- 
velopment is  the 
correct  line  of 
thought,  by  follow- 
ing which  we  may 
achieve  success  in 
aviation. 

No  one  can  fore- 
see to-day  how  far 
man  will  be  able  to 
educate  himself  in 
flying,  because  hith- 
erto much  too  little 
work  has  been  done 
in  actual  practice. 
Even  though,  here 
and  there,  some 
scheme  may  have 
been  actuallv  car- 
ried out,  ana  then 
wrecked  on  the 
above-  mentioned 
rock,  yet  this  means 
very  little  for  the 
development  of  dy- 
namic flight.  As  to 
the  rest,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  theo- 
rizing, which  also 
does  very  little  good 
in  the  present  state 
of  the  art. 

As  far  as  the  the- 
ory of  flight  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  to- 
day not  at  all  badly  ,.  ^,  .      •-  -       . 
off.     Since  we  have        .V    ".'.'■ '                        .■■..'••     .-•:•••  v- 
been  enlightened  as  to  the  air  reetetance  under  the  bird's  wing 
and  the  property  of  its  curved  section  in  economizing  energy, 
we  can  explain  quite  clearly  all  the  phenomena  of   natural 
flight.     What  we  must  now  begin  to  develop  ab  initio  Is  actual 
practice  in  flight.     The  difficulties  that  confront  us  now  are  of 
a  purely  practical  nature,  but  they  are  greater  than  they  seem 
to  be  at  first  blush.     We  must  make  a  special  study  of  these 
practical  difficulties,  we  must  devise  methods  of  investigating 
them  thoroughly  in  order  to  counteract  tbem^successfuUy. 


be  to  a  limited  extent.  In  this  way  we  will  gather  experience 
as  to  stability  in  flight,  as  to  the  action  of  the  wind ,  and  as  to 
safe  alighting  :  and  thus,  by  constant  improvement,  gradually 
come  closer  to  continued  flight. 

This  consummation  cannot  be  violently  brought  about.    It 
is  just  because  the  inventors  of  flying  machines  usually  expect 


....„_  Fig.  4...^^^      -.: 

too  great  Immediate  results  from  tbeir  apparatus  that  <h« 
actual  achievements  are  so  small.  The  remaining  in  the  air 
without  a  balloon,  and  cruising  about  through  the  atmosphere, 
is  a  field  of  work  so  novel  that  we  will  find  our  bearings 
therein  only  by  degrees.  Whoever  neglects  the  idea  of  a 
healthy  development  of  the  science  by  constantly  increasing 
our  experience  on  the  stability  and  safety  of  movement  in  the 
air,  will  never  accomplish  anything  in  this  field. 
The  methods  which  I  have  proposed  and  practised,  in  order 


-.1 


Fig.  S-  •  ;--^--'  .  ■:.■• 

Only^in  this  way  will  we  be  able  to  sow  the  right  seed  in  this 
now  unproducing  field. 

ICNo  matter  how  primitively  it  may  begin,  the  method  which 
may  lead  us  to  real  flight  must  be  capable  of  development. 
For  this  reason  the  experiments  which  we  make  must  give  us 
an  opportunity  of  actually  flying  through  the  air,  even  it  it 


Fij.  6. 

that,  beginning  with  short  flights,  I  might  extend  my  joumevs  to 
greater  distances,  are  known  to  the  readers  of  Promethmi*  from 
my  articles  in  No.  205  and_No.  220  of  this  journal.  I  will,  there- 
fore, only  mention  briefly  at  present  my  further  experiments. 


>  A  Oenuui  paper  iiy^wUch  the  original  of  tliia  article  was  pablisbed,   ,f 
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safely  is,  of  ootirsc,  miu-li  less.  It  socms  rc;»ll,v  prrpDstcrous 
to  couiit  on  siKcrss  ill  the  lirst  trisils  with  siicli  complicated 
niucliiiicry  :  for  this  rciison  the  reviewer  in  Xo.  2'>U  of  Prmne- 
titeiii  Ls  (jiiito  right  in  his  stutenieat  that,  lij'  cxperinieuting 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 

with  large  niachiiies,  the  expi-nw  of  tlic  tiiilion,  which  we 
nuist  surely  jiay  Iwfore  we  learn  how  to  tly.  is  uselessly  in- 
creaseti.  Maxim's  living  niacliiiie,  tlic  one  allii(le<l  to  in  the 
uliove-mentioiieil  review,  has  cost  u  very  large  sum  of  money, 
unil  this  ilistingiiisiieil  inventor  deserves  liigh  praise  for  hav- 
ing devoted  so  nmcii  tu  aviation,  the  hitherto  Cinilerclla  of 


enginerring  science  ;  but,  after  all,  tlie  result  of  his  lalwrs  hiis 
onh'  lieen  to  show  tis  "  how  not  to  do  it." 

This  celebrated  example  may  suffice  to  demonstrate  tlial  the 
most  ingenious  machinery,  even  when  combineil  with  power- 
ful and  verj-  light 
;i,        ,v .' '  I       motors,  will  not 

alone  solve  this  in- 
tricate problem. 
Maxim's  experi- 
ments also  prove 
the  truth  of  another 
view,  wliich  I  have 
alluded  to  at  every 
opportunity  :  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the 
real  destroyer  of 
this  machine, 
weighing8,0001bs., 
was  a  gentle  wind 
gust,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the 
enormously  large 
wind  surfaces,  pro- 
duce«l  a  very  great 
force.  The  ma- 
chine could  not  fail 
coming  to  grief,  and 
it  will  invariably 
come  to  grief  when- 
ever it  is  use<l  even 
in  a  moderate  wind. 
Now,  which  one 
of  all  the  inventors 
of  such  apparatus 
has  the  proper  con- 
ception of  the  nier- 
cilessness  of  the 
wind  toward  all  Hy- 
ing machines?  This 
brings  up  a  new 
dilliculty  in  the  in- 
vention of  artificial 
flight.  I  myself 
have  often  enough 
lieen  the  plaything 
of  the  wind,  when 
I  was  taken  un- 
awares during  my 
experiments  by 
wind  gusts  ;  sud- 
denly I  was  raised 
the  height  of  a  house 
and  tossed  back  and 
forth,  so  that  I  was 
brcatliless  until  I 
got  used  to  the  sen- 
sation. In  such  ex- 
periments one  can- 
not fail  to  become 
an  air-gymna.st  in 
the  boldest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  I  may 
therefore  be  per- 
mitted to  express 
m}-  opinions  on  the 
action  of  the  wind 
on  aeroplanes,  and 
on  the  i)e8t  way  of 
counteracting  its 
destructive  force. 

1 1  err  Airnrh  iiU,  on 
September  14tli  of 
this    year    (1894), 
availed   himself  of 
an   opportunity  of 
taking  some  photo- 
graphs of  my  exer- 
c  ises  in  windy 
weather.      The    il- 
lustrations,   figs.   5 
and  6,   rei)roduced 
from  his  instantaneous  views,  show  what  gymnastic  feats  are 
necessary  to  keep  from  Ining  throw n  from  the  saddle  in  such 
a  s(jually  ride  through  the  air,  and  to  bring  back,  furthermore, 
the  Hying  onttit  safely  to  mother  earth.     These  factors  cannot 
possibly  Ix;  neglecte<l  liy  any  one  who  tries  to  direct  an  aerial 
vehicle  through  moving  air. 
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If  wc  could  not  convince  ourselves  daily  how  easily  and 
safely  Mrds  dart  al)out  in  the  air  and  command  tlic  wind,  we 
might  nsiilly  despair  of  the  invention  of  artiticial  llifrlit.  Hut 
is  there  any  real  prospect  that  wc  will  attain  to  tlieir  skill  ? 
What  are  the  real  ultimate  aims  of  aviation  ?  To  what  <lo}rre<' 
of  perfection  will  it  ever  be  possible  to  develop  human  flight  ? 
Yes  to  develop,  for 
that  is  the  correct 
expression,  and  de- 
velopmeat  is  the 
correct  line  of 
thought,  by  follow- 
ing which  we  may 
achieve  success  in 
aviation. 

No  one  can  fore- 
see to-day  how  far 
man  will  lie  able  to 
educate  himself  in 
Hying,  because  liith- 
erto  much  too  little 
work  has  l)een  done 
in  actual  practice. 
Even  though,  here 
and  there,  some 
scheme  may  have 
been  actually  car- 
ried out,  and  then 
wrecked  on  the 
above-  mentioned 
rook,  yet  this  means 
very  little  for  the 
development  of  dy- 
namic tlight.  As  to 
tlie  rest,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  theo- 
rizing, which  also 
docs  very  little  good 
in  the  present  state 
of  the  art. 

As  far  as  the  the- 
ory of  flight  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  to- 
day not  at  all  badly 
off.     Since  we  have 

lieen  enlightened  as  to  the  air  resistance  under  the  biril's  wing 
and  the  property  of  its  curved  section  in  economizing  energy, 
we  can  explain  (juite  clearly  all  the  phenomena  of  natural 
flight.  What  we  must  now  begin  to  develop  "6  initio  is  actual 
practice  in  tlight.  The  dilficulties  that  confront  us  now  are  of 
a  purely  practical  nature,  but  they  are  greater  than  they  seem 
to  be  at  first  blush.  We  must  make  a  special  stud}'  of  these 
priM;lical  dilficulties.  we  must  devise  methods  of  investigating 
tliem  thoroughly  in  order  to  counteract  them^successfidly. 


be  to  a  limitofl  extent.  In  this  waj-  we  will  gaJnr  ("Xix-ricncc 
as  to  stability  in  flight,  as  to  the  action  of  the  wiuil,  ••ind  as  to 
safe  alighting  :  and  tlius,  by  con.stiint  impn)V<-nient,  gradual!}' 
come  closer  to  continued  tlight. 

This  wmsummation  canniil  Ik-  violently  bro\iglil  aliout.     It 
is  just  because  the  inventors  of  flying  machines  usually  expect 


1,  V ,  ■•, 
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~' 
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Fig.  S- 

Only^in  tliis  way  will  we  Ik?  able  to  sow  the  right  8eed  in  this 
now  unproducin'g  field. 

ICNo  matter  how  primitively  it  may  begin,  the  methwl  which 
may  lead  us  to  real  flight  must  Ije  capable  of  development. 
For  this  reason  the  experiments  which  we  make  must  give  us 
an  ojiportunity  of  actually  flying  throtigh  the  air,  even  if  it 


Fig.  4. 

too  great  immetiiate  results  from  their  apparaUis  that  tlie 
actual  achievements  are  so  small.  The  remaining  in  the  air 
without  a  balloon,  ami  cruising  about  through  the  atmosphere, 
is  a  field  of  work  so  novel  that  we  will  find  our  liearings 
therein  only  by  degrees.  Whoever  neglects  the  id<'a  of  a 
healthy  development  of  the  science  by  constantly  incn-asing 
our  exi)crience  on  the  stability  and  safety  of  movement  in  the 
air.  will  never  iiccomplish  anything  in  this  field. 

The  methods  which  I  have  propos<;d  and  practise*!,  in  order 


■*■.•.%'•.■•  ■'.%    '■.  '-v..".';- 


Fig.  6. 

that,  l)eginning  with  short  flights,  I  might  extend  my  joumevs  to 
greater  distances,  are  known  to  the  reatlers  of  I'lonut/u  uk*  from 
my  articles  in  No.  20.5  and  No.  23<i  of  this  journal.  I  will,  there- 
fore, only  mention  briefly  at  present  my  further  experiments. 


*  A  Oeniian  paper  in  which  the  original  oftliifl  article  was  pul)liti|>eil. 
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After  I  liad  Gcfinitelv  ascertained  by  my  trials  that  gliding 
flight  is  feasible  from  elevated  points,  with  quite  a  simple  ap- 
paratus and  in  modeiatc  winds,  there  were  two  further  prob- 
lems to  \>e  itttacked.  In  the  tirst  place,  this  sailing  exercise 
must  be  extended  to  stronger  winds,  so  as,  if  possible,  to 
reach  the  continued  soaring  which  we  so  greatly  admire  in 
birds  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  must  endeavor  to  com- 
plement simple  sailing  tligbt  by  dynamic  means,  so  as  grad- 
ually to  reach  a  continued  flight,  even  when  the  air  is  calmer. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  proper  flying-oft 
point  near  Berlin.     I  have  now  constructed  such  a  point,  by 


Fig-  7- 

building  an  artificial  conical  hill,  50  ft.  in  height,  in  Gross- 
Lichterfelde,  to  the  east  of  the  Anbalt  Railway.  The  shape 
of  this  hill,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used,  are  shown  in 
figs.  1  and  2.  Under  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  is  sodded 
over,  there  is  a  timbered  chamber,  accessible  from  the  rear, 
in  which  the  apparatus  is  stored. 

As  shown  in  tig.  7,  a  run  is  taken  to  the  edge  of  the  sodding 
In  performing  the  exercises.  Fig.  8  shows  the  instant  of  land- 
ing, when  the  sail-surfaces  are  tipped  up  to  the  front,  in  order 
to  check  the  velocity  of  the  tlight. 

An  apparatus  with  an  attachment  arranged  for  rowing  flight 
has  also  been  actually  tested.  Figs.  3  and  4  show  this  appa- 
ratus both  wheu  folded  and  when  spread  out  to  its  full  extent. 


\  Fig.  8 

The  distance  between  wing  tips  is  26  ft.  3  in.  The  flapping 
motion  of  the  wings  is  produced  by  a  motor  driven  by  com- 
pressed carl>onic  acid  gas.  Except  for  the  addition  of  the 
rowing  device,  this  apparatus  is  built  quite  like  my  former 
apparatus.  A  pressure  with  a  finger  starts  the  flapping  of 
the  wings,  and  as  to  the  rest,  the  handling  of  this  apparatus 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  simpler  form.  Nevertheless,  my 
first  cautious  trials  proved  to  me  that  if  I  hud  thrown  myself 
into  the  air  with  flapping  wings,  without  further  precautions, 
the  machine  would  probably  have  reached  the  bottom  in  the 
coaditioa  of  a  wrecK.    There  are  always  new,  unexpected 


features,  and  a  single  disastrous  landing  will  ruin  the  whole 
machine.  Uerc,  again,  we  are  reminded  that  we  must  not 
make  too  great  demands  upon  the  machine  at  first.  I  had. 
therefore,  to  content  myself  at  first  with  using  this  larger  and 
heavier  machine,  which  weighs  88  lbs.,  or  twice  as  much  aa 
my  simple  sailing  outfit,  for  initial  plain  gliding.    Thus  I  first 

Fractised  alighting  safely,  and  now,  after  getting  thus  far, 
permit  myself  to  begin  beating  the  wings  cautiously  in 
actual  flight. 

There  may,  of  course,  be  other  lines  in  which  artificial 
human  flight  may  be  developed  logically.  Similar  problems 
will,  however,  h  ve  to  be  solved  in  any  case  before  this  difll- 
cult  task  is  accomplished.  Thus,  for  instance,  much  energy 
ia  being  devoted  to  the  question  of  regulating  the  flight  m«- 
ehaniecUly,  so  that  the  equilibrium  may  not  be  dependent  upon 
the  akill  of  the  operator.  We  can  only  hope  that  this  impor- 
tant, although  extremely  difficult,  undertaking  may  succeed, 
for  then  the  problem  of  aviation  would  be  mu<3i  simplified. 

Whatever  t)e  the  path  adopted,  progress  can  only  be  ex- 
pected when  the  experiments  made  admit  of  useful  observa- 
tions concerning  the  phenomena  pertaining  to  a  body  flying 
free  through  the  air.  There  are  many  entirely  new  condi- 
tions to  be  considered  which  do  not  confront  us  in  other 
branches  of  engineering,  such  as  safe  and  stable  flight  against 
all  the  irregularities  of  the  wind,  and  the  alighting  without 
risk  when  flying  dynamically.  These  are  points  on  which 
very  little  actual  experience  is  at  hand,  and  yet  these  will  be 
found  to  be  the  very  essence  of  practical  aviation.  This  fea- 
ture will  assuredly  make  more  difficult  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  artificial  flight,  but  it  does  not  by  any  means  make 
it  impossible.  As  soon  as  the  conviction  becomes  general 
that  investigation  is  needed  in  this  direction,  the  force  now 
scattered  in  all  directions  will  become  concentrated  at  the 
right  point,  and  thus  perform  efficient  service  in  steadily  de 
veloping  free  flight. 


MAKING  BALLOONS. 


A  ConnESPONDENT  of  the  English  Mechanic  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  balloons, 
which  may  interest  some  of  our  aeronautical  readers  : 

"  In  making  passenger  balloons,  the  silk  is,  first  of  all,  cut 
into  strips  ana  sewn  together.  The  globe  form  is  then  par- 
tially filled  with  air  and  varnished  several  times  ;  also  tested 
with  air  inside  and  a  covering  of  water  outside.  If  the  silk  is 
leaky,  bubbles  appear  in  the  water.  A  valve  is  fitted  to  the 
top  of  the  balloon  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape.  The  valve  rope 
passes  right  through  the  center  of  the  t»lloon  to  the  car  be- 
neath. Strong  network  encompasses  the  silk  when  It  is  filled, 
and  is  attached  to  a  hoop,  from  which  the  car  is  suspended. 
Coal  gas  lifts  40  lbs.  per  1,000  cub.  ft. ;  hydrogen  gas  lifts  70 
lbs.  per  1,000  cub.  ft.  The  smallest  balloon  for  passengers  is 
the  12,000  cub.  ft.  Its  weight  complete  is  280  lbs.,  and  the 
gas  will  lift  12  times  40  lbs.  =  480  lbs. ,  so  that  when  inflated 
the  balloon  has  an  ascending  power  of  280  lbs.,  equal  to  a  man 
of  150  lbs.  and  60  lbs.  of  sand.  Weight  of  balloon,  280  lbs.  ; 
of  man,  150  lbs.  ;  of  sand,  50  lbs.  ;  total  weight,  480  lbs." 

Hargrare'f  Experiments. — Mr.  Lawrence  Ilargrave,  of 
New  South  Wales,  after  having  built  some  18  moaels  of  flying 
machines,  all  of  which  fly,  is  understood  to  be  preparing  to 
build  a  full-sized  apparatus  capable  of  sustaining  his  weight. 

He  has  lately  experimented  with  a  glidini;  apparatus,  based 
on  the  same  general  principle  as  Lilienthal's,  but  provided 
with  four  wings  set  at  a  diedral  angle  instead  of  two  wings. 
The  bearing  surface  was  150  sq.  ft,  and  the  weight  25  lbs. 
This  did  not  prove  a  success  ;  the  machine  was  flabby  and  un- 
handy, and  turned  over  with  the  operator,  who  then  resumed 
his  labors  upon  his  "  cellular  kites,  which  were  illustrated  in 
Aekonactics. 

He  now  has  one  of  these  which  flies  to  windward  of  ita 
starting-point.  Upon  the  string  being  tied  to  a  stake  in  the 
ground,  and  the  kite  raised,  it  first  ascends  a  certain  hei^t, 
then  advances  into  the  wind  while  the  string  blows  back  into 
a  deep  bight,  upon  which  the  kite  descends,  and  comes  down 
to  the  ground  at  a  point  between  the  stake  and  the  original 
point  of  raising,  thus  performing  a  feat  somewhat  like  as- 
piration." 

The  construction  of  the  cellular  kite  has  also  been  simpli- 
fied, so  that  it  can  be  readily  folded  and  carried  about  when 
of  largA  size. 

The  last  advices  from  Mr.  Hargrave  were  dated  Septem- 
ber 23,  1894,  which  is  about  the  opening  of  spring  in  the 
Houtbem  hemisphere,  so  that  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  inter- 
esting experiments  tried  by  him  during  the  coming  AustraliaD 
summer. 
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Aflfi  r  \..\i.  I  I'linilcly  ii-c' rtaiiii'il  li_\  my  trials  lli:it  jiliiliiig 
titght  is  ftM-il))!!  from  »;li»v:ii('(I  pDiuls,  with  qiiitf  it  siiuple  ap- 
piiratiis  aiiii  in  inodciatc  wiiuls,  tlicre  wcri'  two  furilicr  prob- 
lems to  1>(>  ;:lt.ickr(l.  In  tl,i-  lirst  |t!acc,  tliLs  sailiuir  exercise 
must  1m'  exiiiiicd  to  KirDiijer  \\iii.l.'-,  so  as,  if  i>ossit)lf,  to 
reach  the  <•!  iliiiiicc!  soariiiv^  wiiicii  we  so  irreatly  ailmire  in 
liinls  ;  ami,  i'l  thi-  wcoml  place,  we  must  cmleavor  to  com- 
plement simpi<'  sailin:^  lliiili'  \>\  ilynaiiiic  moans,  so  sis  irrad- 
ually  to  roaili  1  contiinieil  iIiL'ht,  I'Vcn  wlieii  tlic  air  is  calmer. 

For  Ibis  purj  o-c  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  pro|ifr  tlyingod 
point  near  l{<;r'in.     I  h.ive  now  constructed  such  a  point.  l>y 


>yV 


Fig.  7 
buildinsr  an  artificial  conical  hill,  ."lO  ft.  in  lieii,'Iil,  in  Gros.s- 
IJchtcrfclde,  to  the  cast  of  the  .Vnhalt  Railway.  The  shape 
of  this  hill,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used,  are  shown  in 
figs,  1  and  'i.  Indcr  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  is  sodded 
over,  there  is  a  iinil«ered  ehamlicr,  accessible  from  the  rear, 
in  which  the  ap|iar.iliis  is  stored. 

As  shown  in  liir.  7.  a  run  is  taken  to  the  ii]'j:v  of  the  soddinjr 
in  performing  the  e\crcises.  tiir.  H  shows  the  insUint of  land- 
inir.  when  tlie  sail  surfaces  ar<'  tipped  up  to  the  front,  iu  order 
to  check  tli<-  \eloi  ity  of  the  !li:;ht. 

An  apparatus  \\  itii  an  allaeiiment  airansred  for  rowini^  fliijlil 
has  also  heeii  aetu.illy  te-led.  Fii:s.  :!  and  t  sliow  tins  apjia- 
ralus  Ijoth  when  folded  and  whcnspretid  out  to  its  full  extent. 
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Fig.  8 
The  distance  In^ween  wing  tips  is  2<>  ft.  :'.  in.  Tlie  flapping 
motion  of  the  wings  is  produced  hy  a  motur  ilriven  by  com- 
l>resseil  carlionie  acid  gas.  p^xcept  fi>r  the  udilition  of  the 
rowing  device,  tliis  apparatus  is  linilt  (|uite  like  my  former 
apparatus.  A  pressure  with  a  finger  starts  tlie  Happing  of 
the  wings,  and  as  to  tlie  rest,  the  handling  of  this  ajiparatus 
is  the  .same  as  that  of  tin'  simpler  form.  Nevertheless,  niy 
first  cautious  trials  proved  to  me  that  if  I  had  tlirown  myself 
into  the  air  ■with  flapping  wings,  without  lurtlur  precautions, 
the  macliiiu  would  iirohahly  have  reached  the  hottoin  in  the 
couditiuu  of  a  wreck.     'I'here  are  always  new,  imexpecled 


features,  und  a  single  disastrous  lauding  will  ruin  the  whole 
machine.  Here,  again,  wc  are  remiDded  that  we  must  not 
make  too  great  demands  upon  the  machine  at  first.  I  bad. 
therefore,  to  content  niyse'f  at  first  with  using  this  larger  ami 
heavier  machine,  which  weigh.s  88  lbs.,  or  twice  as  much  as 
my  simple  sailing  outfit,  for  initial  plain  gliding.  Thus  I  first 
practised  alighting  safely,  and  now,  after  getting  thus  far, 
I  iHjrmit  myself  to  begin  beating  the  wings  cautiously  in 
actual  fiight. 

There  may,  cf  lourse,  \k  other  lines  in  which  artificial 
human  Hight  may  l»c  developed  logicalh'.  Similar  problems  . 
will,  however,  h  ve  to  be  solved  in  any  "case  before  this  difll- 
cult  task  is  accomplished.  Thus,  for  instance,  much  energy 
is  being  devoted  to  the  question  of  regulating  the  fiight  me- 
dianicuUy,  so  that  the  equilibrium  may  not  be  (lependent  upon 
the  skill  of  the  operator.  We  can  only  hope  that  this  impor- 
tiint,  although  extremely  difiicult,  undertaking  may  succeed, 
for  then  the  pn>b]em  of  aviation  would  be  much  simplified. 

Whatever  l)e  the  path  titlopted,  progress  can  only  be  ex- 
pected when  the  exjieriments  made  admit  of  useful  observa- 
tions concerning  the  phenomena  pertaining  to  a  Ixxly  fiying 
free  through  the  air.  There  are  many  entirely  new  condi- 
tions to  be  considered  which  do  not  confront  us  in  other 
branches  of  engineering,  such  as  safe  and  stable  fiight  against 
all  the  irregularities  ot  the  wind,  and  the  alighting  without 
risk  when  fiying  dynamically.  These  are  points  on  which 
verj-  little  actual  experience  is  at  hand,  and  yet  thesi;  will  be 
found  to  Ije  the  very  essence  of  practical  aviation.  This  fea- 
ture will  assuredly  make  more  ditlicult  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  artificial  fiight,  but  it  does  not  by  any  means  make 
it  impossible.  As  soon  as  the  conviction  becomes  general 
that  investigation  is  needed  in  this  direction,  the  for<-e  now 
s<\ittered  in  all  directions  will  become  conceutratcHl  at  the 
right  point,  and  tiius  perform  cllicient  service  in  steadily  de 
velopiug  free  fiight. 


MAKING  BALLOONS. 


A  roisTiKsposDEXT  of  the  Englith  Mtehnnic  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  biillooiLS, 
which  may  interest  some  of  our  aeronautical  readers  : 

"  In  making  passenger  balloons,  the  silk  is,  first  of  all,  cut 
into  strips  and  sewn  together.  The  gloln;  form  is  then  jiar- 
tially  filled  with  air  and  varnished  several  times  ;  also  testeti 
with  air  inside  and  a  covering  of  water  outside.  If  tlic  silk  is 
leaky,  hubbies  appear  in  the  water.  A  valve  is  fitted  to  the 
top  of  the  balloon  to  tillow  the  gas  to  escajH?.  The  valve  rope 
passes  right  through  the  center  of  the  bidloon  to  the  car  be- 
neath. Strong  network  encompasses  the  silk  when  it  is  filled, 
and  is  attached  to  a  hoop,  from  which  the  car  is  suspended. 
Coal  gas  lifts  40  lbs.  per  1,000  cub.  ft.  ;  hydrogen  gas  lifts  70 
lbs.  iKjr  1,000  cub.  ft.  The  smallest  balloon  for  passengers  is 
the  1'.>,(K)0  cub.  ft.  Its  weight  complete  is  280  lbs.,  and  the 
gas  will  lift  12  times  40  lbs.  =  480  lbs  ,  so  that  when  intlate<l 
the  balloon  has  an  ascending  power  of  280  lbs.,  equal  to  a  man 
of  l"iO  lbs.  and  50  lbs.  of  sand.  Weight  of  balloon,  280  lbs.  ; 
of  man,  150  lbs.  ;  of  sand,  50  lbs.  ;  total  weight,  480  lbs." 


Hargrave's  Experiments. — Mr.  Lawrence  Hargrave,  of 
Xcw  South  Wales,  after  having  built  some  18  models  of  tlying 
machines,  all  of  which  fiy,  is  understood  to  be  preparing  to 
build  a  fullsizeti  apparatus  capable  of  sustaining  his  weight. 

He  has  lately  experimented  with  a  gliding  apparatus,  based 
on  the  same  general  principle  as  Lilientlial's,  but  provided 
with  four  wings  set  at  a  diedral  angle  instead  of  two  wings. 
Tlic  liearing  surfa<-e  was  150  si^.  ft.,  and  the  weight  25  lbs. 
This  did  not  prove  a  success  ;  the  machine  was  tiabby  and  un- 
handy, and  turned  over  with  the  oi)erator,  who  then  resumed 
his  labors  upon  his  "  cellular  kites,"  which  were  illustrated  in 

AKItONAlTlCS. 

He  now  has  one  of  these  which  flies  to  windward  of  its 
starting-point.  Ui)On  the  string  l)eing  tied  to  a  stake  in  the 
ground,  and  the  kite  rai.sed,  it  first  ascends  a  certain  height, 
then  advances  into  the  wind  while  the  string  blows  back  into 
a  deep  biyht,  upon  which  the  kite  descends,  and  comes  down 
to  the  ground  at  a  point  betw^een  the  stake  and  the  original 
point  of  raising,  thus  performing  a  feat  somewhat  like  as- 
piration." 

The  construction  of  the  cellular  kite  has  also  been  simpli- 
lied,  so  that  it  can  be  n-adily  foltled  and  carried  about  when 
of  large  size. 

The  last  advices  from  ^Jr.  Hargrave  were  dated  Scptem- 
Imt  2;{,  1894, _  which  is  about  the  opening  of  spring  in  the 
siuihern  hemisphere,  so  that  we  may  e.xpect  to  hear  of  inter- 
•  sting  experiments  tried  by  him  during  the  coming  Australian 
~'immcr. 


